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AHOKO  THB  FIBrTBEES,  ETC. 


From  Fnaer's  Magailne. 
AMONG  THE  FIR-TREKS. 


Oh  the  bare  hill-top,  by  the  pin%wood*B  edge, 

how  jojooslj  rang  the  noise 
Of  the  moan  tain  wind  in  the  topmost  boughs  t  a 

spell  there  was  in  its  Yoioe. 
It  drew  me  to  leave  the  goodly  sight  of  the 

plain  sweeping  fifcr  away. 
And  enter  the  solemnly  shaded  depths  to  hear 

what  the  trees  would  say. 


But  no  sooner  I  trod  the  msset  floor  than  hushed 

were  the  magio  tones; 
No  stir  bat  the  flight  of  a  startled  bird,  no 

soand  but  my  foot  on  the  oones. 
All  silently  rose  the  stately  shafts,  kirtled  with 

lichens  fcnj^ 
And  the  sunlight-flakes  on  their  reddening  tops 

were  as  still  and  unmoved  as  they. 

m. 

Was  it  joy  or  dread  that  pressed  my  heart  T    I 

felt  as  one  who  must  hear 
Some  long-kept  secret,  and  knows  not  as  yet  if 

it  brAg  him  hope  or  fear; 
I  stood  as  still  as  the  solemn  firs,  and  hearkened 

with  waiting  mind; 
Then  I  heard  fiur  away  in  the  topmost  boughs 

the  eternal  sough  of  the  wind. 

IV. 

And  the  thrill  of  that  mystic  murmur  so  entered 

my  listening  heart. 
That  the  very  sou  of  the  forest  trees  became 

with  my  soal  a  part; 
I  seemed  to  be  raised  and  borne  aloft  in  that 

eyer-ascending  strain. 
With  a  throb  too  solemn  and  deAp  for  Joy,  too 

perfect  and  pure  fbr  pain. 


Many  voioes  there  are  in  Nature's  choir,  and 

none  but  were  good  to  hear 
Had  we  mastered  the  laws  of  their  music  well, 

and  could  read  their  meaning  clear; 
But  we  who  can  fieel  at  Nature's  touch  cannot 

think  as  yet  with  her  thought. 
And  I  only  know  that  the  sough  of  the  firs  with 

a  spell  of  its  own  is  firsught 

VI. 

For  the  wind  when  it  howls  In  the  chimneys  at 

night  hath  the  heavy  and  dreary  sound 
Of  the  dull  everksting  treadmill  of  life  which 

goes  so  wearily  round ; 
And  the  choirs  of  waves  on  the  long-drawn 

sands,  too  well  I  hear  in  their  strain 
The  throb  of  our  human  angnish  deep,  where 

trhimph  wrestles  with  pain. 


VII. 

But  neither  passion  nor  sorrow  I  hear  In  this 

rhythmic  steady  course. 
Only  the  movement  resistless  and  strong  of  some 

all-pervading  force; 
The  one  universal  life  which  moves  the  whole  of 

the  outward  plan. 
Which  throbs  in  winds,  and  waters,  and  flowers, 

in  insect,  and  bird,  and  man. 

vni. 

0  would  that  the  unknown  finer  touch  which 

makes  us  other  than  those. 
Did  not  hold  us  so  far  asunder  in  soul  fh>m 

thdr  harmony  and  repose! 
The  sellbame  fountain  doth  life  and  growth  to  us 

and  to  them  impart. 
But  only  at  moments  we  taste  and  know  the 

peace  which  is  Naturo*s  heart. 


And  yet  it  may  be  that  long,  long  hence,  when 

aeons  of  effort  have  pass*d. 
We  shall  come,  not  blindly  impelled,  but  firee, 

to  the  orbit  of  order  at  last. 
And  a  finer  peace  shall  be  wrought  out  of  pain 

than  the  stars  in  their  courses  know!  — 
Ah  me!  but  my  soul  is  in  sorrow  till  then,  and 

the  feet  of  the  years  aro  sk>w! 


FOR  EVER. 


Foe  ever  and  ever  the  reddening  leaves 

Float  to  the  sodden  grasses. 
For  ever  and  ever  the  shivering  trees 
Cower  and  shrink  to  the  chilling  bfeeie. 
That  sweeps  fh)m  the  far  off  sullen  seas. 

To  wither  them  as  it  passes. 

For  ever  and  ever  the  low  gr^  sky 

Stoops  o*er  the  sorrowful  earth. 
For  ever  and  ever  the  steady  rain 
Falls  on  baro  bleak  hill,  and  barren  plain. 
And  flashes  on  roof  and  window  pane, 

And  hisses  upon  the  hearth. 
For  ever  and  ever  the  weary  thoughts 

Aro  tracing  the  selfsame  track. 
For  ever  and  ever,  to  and  tro. 
On  the  old  unchanging  road  they  go. 
Through  dreaming  and  waking,  through  joj 
and  woe. 

Calling  the  dead  hours  back. 

For  ever  and  ever  the  tired  heart 

Ponders  o*er  evil  done. 
For  ever  and  ever  through  doud  and  gleam. 
Tracing  the  course  of  the  strong  life  stroam, 
And  dreary  and  dull  as  the  broken  dream. 

For  ever  the  rain  rains  on. 

All  the  Year  Round. 
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Prom  The  North  British  Berlew. 
THE  POKMS  OF  6H£LL£T. 

Apteb  all  that  has  been  written  about 
Shelley,  his  personality  is  still  a  riddle; 
he  is  the  only  one  of  that  group  of  great 
poets  which  adorned  the  first  quarter  of 
the  nineteenth  century  in  England,  whose 
life  is  too  unaccountable  to  throw  light 
upon  his  writings.    Even  Byron,  whose 
reputation  has  been  so  much  debated,  is 
really  less  perplexing.    Of  him  we  know 
enough  at  any  rate  to  discuss;  there  is 
evidence  to  support  a  theory.    Whenever 
Shelley's  life  comes   to  be  written,  the 
evidence  will  be  of  a  different  kind ;  many 
minute   circumstances    will   have   to   be 
accumulated,  many  inconspicuous  habits 
will  have  to  be  established,  before  we  shall 
be   able   to   understand   the  impression 
which  he  made  upon  all  or  almost  all  who 
lived  with  him.    While  we  have  to  look  at 
his    life    in    outline,    many  things    seem 
strange,  grotesque,  irrational ;  some  ap- 
pear positively  repulsive ;  there  is  an  in- 
explicable medley  of  loftiness  and  petti- 
ness, of  shrewdness  and  childishness,  of 
self-devotion   and   self-indulgence.    It   is 
impossible  upon  such  data  to  entertain 
the   question — with  which  Mr.  Rossetti 
sums  up  the  biography  prefixed  to  his  edi- 
tion of  his  poems  —  whether  Shelley  the 
man  was  worthy  to  be  Shelley  the  poet, 
or  to  ascertain  by  what  standard  he  de- 
sired to  be  tried,  or  by  what  standard  we 
ought  to  try  him.    We  cannot  ascertain, 
with  the  materials  before  us,  what  was 
the  charm  of  manner  and  of  character 
which  made  it  possible  for  so  many  good 
judges  not  only  to  love  but  to  esteem  a 
man    whose    organization    was    certainly 
diseased,  whose  habits  were  full  of  eccen- 
tricities, some  of  them  unpleasing,  and 
whose  conduct  was  more  than  once  incom- 
patible with  any  theory  of  what  was  due 
to  others.    Perhaps,  as  a  provisional  theo- 
ry, it  would  be  most  reasonable  to  con- 
ceive Shelley  as  something  of  a  patrician 
Rousseau;  there  was  the  same  abstract 
and  ideal  benevolence,  the  same  tendency 
to  find  self-pity  the  choicest  of  luxuries, 
the  same  susceptibility  to  fanciful  dangers 
and  imaginary  wrongs,  the  same  neglect 
in  the  discharge  of  trifling  obligations,  the 
same  impatience  of  ordinary  social  conven- 


tions. It  is  hardly  unfair  to  Shelley  to 
connect  his  great  and  undeniable  superior- 
ity to  Rousseau  with  the  fact  that  one  was 
an  aristocrat  bom  and  bred,  and  the  other 
a  bourgeois  bom  and  bred.  Much  of 
Rousseau's  sordid  sensuality  is  the  natural 
exuberance  of  keen  and  overwrought  feel- 
ings in  a  nature  never  trained  to  refine- 
ment by  any  early  influence,  and  including 
coarse  fibres  of  its  own.  His  insane  jeal- 
ousies, his  ferocious  ingratitude,  inexcusa- 
ble as  they  were,  are  only  too  like  what 
might  have  been  expected  firom  a  man  of 
the  people,  with  an  hysterical  tempera- 
ment, whose  eloquent  writings  had  given 
him  a  precarious  hold  upon  an  aristocratio 
society.  It  would  be  ui^ust  to  forget  or 
to  depreciate  Shelley's  practical  and  habit- 
ual generosity ;  and  to  say  that  fireehand- 
edness  is  an  aristocratic  virtue  is  not  a  re- 
flection on  Shelley,  but  a  compliment  to 
aristocracies. 

It  is  certainly  impossible  to  separate 
Shelley's  personality  from  his  poetry,  in 
the  way  in  which  Scott  and  Shakspeare 
can  be  separated  from  their  writings.  It 
has  been  said  that  Wordsworth  could  only 
represent  three  characters — Wordsworth 
at  his  best,  and  Wordsworth  at  his  worst, 
and  somebody  else.  Byron  could  embody 
no  men,  except  his  recollection  of  AU 
Pasha,  thrown  into  different  attitudes,  and 
relieved  against  different  backgrounds, 
and  tinged  more  or  less  deeply  with  his 
own  remorse.  His  women  all  ring  the 
changes  on  '*  the  love  of  the  vulture,  the 
rage  of  the  turtle ; "  they  are  all  sultanas, 
soft  or  furious  as  the  case  may  be.  Byron, 
however,  was  at  any  rate  a  master  of  local 
colour ;  and  his  figures  were  never  phan- 
toms, though  they  might  sometimes  seem 
-theatricaL  But  Shelley  started  with  him- 
self in  fairyland,  instead  of  with  a  distorted 
and  idealized  projection  of  himself  in^he 
Levant;  he  conceived  poetry  as  embody- 
ing the  highest  moments  of  the  highest 
minds ;  he  knew  no  mind  except  his  own ; 
and  he  was  certainly  justified  in  ranking 
his  own  among  the  highest.  His  more 
ambitious  poems  are  reflections  of  his 
aspirations:  his  lighter  poems  are  refleo- 
tions  of  his  moods  and  his  droumstanoes. 
The  "  Adonais  "  and  the  **  Cend  "  are  the 
only  two  considerable  poems  where  the 
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writer  dqes  not  inculcate  his  peculiar 
opinions,  though  he  early  discovered  that 
the  direct  dogmatism  of  "Queen  Mab" 
was  hardly  to  be  considered  artistic.  Still 
the  "Revolt  of  Islam,"  "Prometheus  Un- 
bound," "The  Masque  of  Anarchy,"  are 
all  thoroughly  didactic;  so  are  the  frag- 
ments of  two  poems  which  would  have 
been  very  elaborate  if  completed,  "  Prince 
Athanase"  and  the  "Triumph  of  Life.' 
Even  "  Alastor "  is  made  to  inculcate  the 
moral  that  an  anti-social  temperament  is  a 
curse  which  no  genius,  no  purity,  n©  devo- 
tion, no  benevolence,  can  defeat.  "Ado- 
nais  "  itself,  though  it  is  not  written  for  any 
opinion,  is  visibly  written  from  opinions 
like  the  rest.  Under  these  circumstances, 
Mr.  Bossetti  did  well  to  bring  together 
the  scanty  material  for  ascertaining  Shel- 
ley's opinions.  It  is  scarcely  a  paradox  to 
say  that  his  opinions  are  the  harder  to  as- 
certain, from  the  great  importance  he 
attached  to  them.  We  have  a  great  deal 
of  fervour  and  comparatively  little  state- 
ment. Some  vital  change  in  the  thoughts 
and  actions  of  all  mankind  is  indispensa- 
ble; the  poet  insists  vehemently  on  the 
necessity  and  urgency  of  this,  and  the  ben- 
efits to  be  expected  from  it;  but  the 
change  itself  remains  obscure,  owing  to 
this  very  vehemence.  Tyranny  and  super- 
stition are  to  be  rooted  up,  and  then  — 

**Here  the  voice  warbled  and  changed  like  a 
bird's. 
There  was  more  of  the  mosio  and  less  of  the 
words.** 

This  obscurity  gives  their  value  to  the 
fragmentary  prose  treatises  and  to  the  re- 
maining records  of  Shelley's  conversation  ; 
they  are  the  only  sources  for  discovering 
what  thoughts  fed  his  desires. 

Perhaps  the  newest  and  certainly  the 
most  significant  of  Mr.  Rossetti*s  points,  is 
the  abiding  influence  of  Berkeley  on  Shel- 
ley's speculations,  which  serves  to  explain, 
among  other  things,  his  habit  of  coupling 
Plato  and  Bacon  as  objects  of  admiration. 
He  believed  that  those  two  great  names 
belonged  to  kindred  spirits ;  and  we  find 
an  adequate  explanation  of  his  position  in 
the  influence  of  Bishop  Berkeley,  who 
stood  himself  at  the  meeting-point  of 
Greek   idealism    and   English    inductive 


psychology.  As  Shelley  was  at  no  time  a 
systematic  student,  he  naturally  adopted 
only  what  suited  him.  In  fact  he  speaks 
in  1820  of  being  already  long  convinced, 
in  1812,  when  Berkeley's  works  were  bor- 
rowed for  him,  of  the  truth  of  Berkeley's 
aphorism  :  "  The  mind  can  create  nothing, 
it  can  only  perceive."  This,  of  course,  is 
inconsistent  with  Berkeley's  systematic 
doctrine,  that  nothing  can  be  said  to  exist 
except  mind  and  its  perceptions.  For  the 
Mind  which,  according  to  Berkeley,  pre- 
sents to  all  other  minds  the  ideas  which 
they  perceive,  must  surely  be  said  qua 
mind  to  create;  and  this  applies  even  to 
other  minds,  since  they  give  existence  to 
their  objects  by  perceiving  them.  But 
this  dualism  is  really  more  in  harmony 
with  Berkeley's  original  starting-point, 
and  with  the  ordinary  working  of  iAiQ 
human  mind,  than  the  conclusion  which 
he  actually  adopted;  and  it  may  be  an 
open  question  whether  Shelley  or  Berke- 
ley is  to  blame  for  misrepresenting  the 
central  idea  of  Berkeley's  philosophy.  It 
was  naturally  impossible  to  Shelley,  as  a 
dualist,  to  be  a  theist  in  any  ordinary 
sense.  It  was  still  more  impossible  for 
him  to  be  a  pantheist.  But  it  may  fairly 
be  said  that  he  conceived  both  mind  and 
nature  in  a  pantheistic  way ;  each  was  a 
force  one  in  itself^  and  manifold  in  its 
forms.  Of  course  the  individual  soul 
could  be  no  more  than  one  of  the  forms  of 
universal  mind ;  and  the  question  of  per- 
sonal immortality  becomes  one  of  very  sub- 
ordinate importance.  Mind  and  nature 
are  imperishable  through  all  their  difler- 
ent  transformations  ;  and  Shelley  believed 
that  their  transformations  were,  upon  the 
whole,  stages  of  an  assured  and  illimit- 
able though  not  uninterrupted  progress. 
Whether  any  of  the  forms  of  mind,  any 
parts  of  the  universal  intellect  (Shelley 
seems  not  to  have  decided  between  these 
alternative  metaphors,  though  each  is  a 
theory)  can  preserve  a  permanent  and 
continuous  existence,  was  not  an  import- 
ant question  to  one  so  gregarious  as  Shel- 
ley in  his  dreams  of  happiness.  When  the 
good  time  came,  when  all  space  overflowed 
with  the  simple  glee  of  universal  brother- 
hood, it  would  matter  little  if  one  of  the 
blessed  should  be  able  to  recollect  that  he 
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had  Bung  and  panted  and  sobbed  for  it  in 
days  when  all  men  were  not  yet  brothers, 
and  when  many  men  were  imhappy.  As 
his  wishes  were  not  too  deeply  interested, 
he  was  able  to  estimate  calmly  how  little 
evidence  there  was  for  answering  the 
question  so  stated;  he  was  content  to 
have  some  hopes  and  no  fears,  and  to  be- 
lieve that  the  country  beyond  the  grave 
was  not  foreign  to  men's  interests  or  de- 
sires. It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  this  in- 
difference to  questions  aloof  from  his  keen- 
est feelings  would  not  have  disqualified 
him  as  a  metaphysician,  though  he  had  un- 
deniable metaphysical  talent.  Both  his 
imagination  and  his  intellect  were  admi- 
rably fitted  to  deal  with  abstractions ;  and 
DO  reader  of  "  Queen  Mab  "  and  **  Peter 
Bell "  can  deny  his  great  dialectical  acute- 
ness.  It  was  natural  that  one  so  gifted 
should  have  hesitated  as  to  his  way,  espe- 
cially as  at  an  early  age  it  seems  more  im- 
portant to  an  intelligent  person  to  have 
grasped  neglected  truth  than  to  have  pro- 
duced immature  poetry.  If  Shelley  erred 
in  the  matter  he  may  protect  himself  by 
the  authority  of  Goethe,  who,  after  com- 
pleting his  greatest  poem,  in  the  height  of 
his  poetical  reputation,  regretted  that  he 
had  not  devoted  himself  to  physical  sci- 
ence. It  is  true  that  Goethe  did  make 
discoveries  in  physics,  which  Shelley  did 
not  make  in  metaphysics ;  but  Shelley  in 
his  lifetime  was  never  appreciated  as  a 
poet,  and  might  be  pardoned  for  forget- 
ting that  his  imagination  was  too  luxu- 
riant and  his  intellect  too  impatient  for  a 
metaphysician. 

This  intellectual  impatience  was  the 
chief  reason  t&at  Shelley's  protests  against 
the  political  injustice  of  his  time  feH  flat 
upon  the  public  ear.  A  political  theory 
always  requires  an  historical  theory  to 
back  it ;  and  Shelley  was  too  impatient  of 
history  ever  to  have  an  historical  theory. 
It  would  be  uigust  to  say  that  he  had  no 
political  instinct ;  he  perceived  before  most 
Englishmen  of  his  day  how  much  force 
lay  in  the  simple  expression  of  the  will  of 
large  popular  masses,  even  when  they  had 
no  constitutional  means  of  enforcing  that 
will,  and  abstained  from  tangible  threats 
of  extra-constitutional  action.  As  his  fas- 
tidious humanity  repudiated  the  violent 


means  by  which  all  previous  revolutions, 
good  or  bad,  had  been  effected,  the  merit 
of  the  discovery  must  be  divided  between 
his  head  and  his  heart.  The  same  delicate 
philanthropy  made  it  possible  for  men  like 
Medwin  to  claim  Shelley's  acquiescence  as 
a  support  for  their  own  prudent  modera- 
tion, though  there  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  he  ever  wavered  in  his  adhesion  to 
his  own  absolute  theories,  however  he  may 
have  been  perplexed  as  to  their  peaceful 
application. 

The  same  incuriousness  of  a  mind  whose 
activity  was  uncertain  and  capricious  had 
its  effect  on  Shelley's  views  on  art.  It  can 
scarcely  be  thought  that  when  he  joined 
in  eulogizing  the  ideal  beauty  of  Guido, 
and  the  Titanic  sublimity  of  Salvator 
Rosa,  he  only  exhibited  the  docility  of  un- 
trained enthusiasm.  Unintelligent  admi- 
ration of  Michel  Angelo  was  enforced  by  a 
much  stronger  tradition ;  and  yet  Shelley 
judged  him  with  absolute  independence, 
in  fact  with  something  like  summary  con- 
tempt. Like  Gibson,  he  was  repelled  by 
the  prodigality  of  visible  effort  in  his  most 
magnificent  works,  and  was  at  one  time 
inclined  to  relegate  him  to  death  and  hell 
to  seek  appropriate  subjects.  K  he  ad- 
mired Guido  and  Salvator  without  reserve, 
it  was  because  they  suited  him.  To  critics 
for  whom  the  end  of  art  is  art  as  truth  \ 
those  artists  may  reasonably  appear  empty 
and  showy  and  subjective ;  but  Shelley 
thought  the  end  of  art  and  nature  was  to 
feed  human  emotion.  Guido  ministers 
abundantly  to  two  favourite  emotions  of 
Shelley's — ecstatic  reverie  and  sentimental 
self-duty.  The  graceful  gladness  of  the 
"  Aurora "  ministers  to  an  emotion  which 
he  prized  even  more,  because  it  was  less 
familiar.  The  fantastic  gloom,  the  fever- 
ish passion,  the  vindictive  energy  of  Salva- 
tor are  the  expression  of  a  feeling  too  gen- 
uine not  to  be  sometimes  contagious,  even 
when  too  visibly  displayed  for  effect. 
Shelley  was  not  a  man  to  reject  such  at- 
tractions because  they  appeared  in  a  de- 
based school  during  a  period  of  artistic 
decline.  All  critical  classifications  were 
odious  to  him,  partly  because  he  did  not 
understand  them,  partly  because  he  saw 
beyond  them.  Nothing  about  him  is 
more  remarkable  than  the  combination  of 
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extreme  exclusiveness  of  opinion  with  the 
widest  inclusivenesB  of  taste.  There  is 
not  a  word  in  his  writings  from  which  it 
could  be  gathered  that  he  believed  Juda- 
ism to  have  conferred  a  single  service 
upon  humanity ;  but  he  was  imreserved  in 
his  admiration  for  the  poetry  of  the  Old 
Testament.  There  is  nothing  to  show 
that  he  sympathized  with  any  single  as- 
pect of  Catholicism,  except  perhaps  with 
the  cultu3  of  the  Blessed  virgin ;  ne  cer- 
tainly detested  its  hierarchical  organiza- 
tion with  his  whole  strength ;  and  not  the 
least  reason  for  his  detestation  was  that  the 
Catholic  hierarchy  gave  a  willing  support 
to  the  monarchies  of  the  counter  reforma- 
tion and  the  counter  revolution.  Yet  he 
was  the  first  to  introduce  Calderon  to  the 
English  public  j  and  it  never  occurred  to 
him  to  make  any  reserve  in  his  praise  of 
ike  poet  of^  the  Inquisition.  Even  in 
iEschylus  there  was  much  to  repel  him; 
the  father  of  Attic  tragedy  was  orthodox, 
superstitious,  and  conservative.  But 
Shelley  speaks  quite  simply  of  his  sub- 
limityi  He  instinctively  separated  other 
men's  opinions  from  their  poetry,  though 
his  own  poetry  was  alwavs  charged  strong- 
ly with  Ids  opinions.  Perhaps  he  was  at- 
tracted to  ^schylus  and  Calderon  by  an 
affinity  of  genius.  With  less  robustness 
of  nature,  he  had  the  same  enjoyment  as 
jSschylus  in*  piling  up  grandiose  thoughts, 
sigantic  images,  and  sonorous  diction ;  he 
18  iGschylean  wherever  he  is  classical  in 
his  wonderful  "Prometheus  Unbound." 
His  affinity  to  Calderon  is  remoter,  per- 
haps deeper.  His  music  is  infinitely  more 
manifold  and  subtle ;  his  imagery  is  even 
more  profuse;  he  has  nothing  of  Calde- 
ron's  sunny  clearness  and  serenity.  But 
he  has  very  much  in  common  with  his 
naked  mysticism.  The  "  Sensitive  Plant " 
shows  that  he  possessed  in  perfection  Cal- 
deron's  gift  of  stimulating  and  baffling  the 
imagination  and  the  intellect,  not  by 
conceptions  too  vast  to  be  adequate, 
or  by  symbols  too  significant  to  be  fixed, 
but  by  the  most  concrete  and  simple 
images. 

The  influence  of  JSschylus  and  Calderon 
belongs  to  the  period  when  Shelley  had 
decided  that  poetry  was  upon  the  whole  to 
be  his  work  in  life,  and  deliberately  edu- 
cated himself  for  it,  as  Mrs.  Shelley  has 
informed  us.  In  his  earlier  writings  he 
was  influenced  by  much  less  distinguished 
names.  There  is  no  poet  whose  point  of 
departure  can  be  fixed  more  clearly.  It  is 
significant  that  he  should  have  been  at- 
tracted at  first  by  artists  so  inferior  to 
himself  as  Moore  and  G.  M.  Lewis,  and 


have  adopted  from  Southey  the  metre  of 
his  first  considerable  work.  Wordsworth 
began  as  a  continuator  of  Cowper,  and  be- 
came original  by  heightening  and  deepen- 
ing his  tone  immeasurably,  rather  than  by 
chanmng  his  direction.  Scott  began  with 
the  baUads  of  the  Border,  and  with  the 
German  imitations  of  them ;  his  first  con- 
siderable poem  borrowed  its  form  from 
the  "  Christabel "  of  Coleridge,  perhaps  the 
most  inventive  and  the  least  productive  of 
that  great  group  of  contemporaries.  By- 
ron began  with  the  wit  and  the  pathos  of 
the  eighteenth  century :  his  Turkish  Tales 
are  visibly  suggested  by  Scott,  though  they 
eclipsed  his  popularity.  Keats  began  by  re- 
producing and  exaggerating  the  sensuous 
Erofusion  of  one  side  of  Elizabethan  art ; 
e  continued  till  the  end  assimilating  and 
reproducing  the  tone  of  one  period  after 
another,  and  enriching  each  with  the  com- 
plexity and  intensity  of  a  thoroughly  mod- 
em mind.  All  these  great  poets  valued 
the  writers  of  whose  tendencies  their  first 
attempts  were  a  continuation  for  the  posi- 
tive worth  of  their  results,  which  served 
for  a  time  to  satisfy  both  their  imagination 
and  their  intellect.  Shelley,  it  is  obvious, 
followed  a  different  course.  When  he 
chose  to  exercise  it,  his  critical  faculty  was 
keen,  sound,  and  subtle ;  but  his  instinctive 
preferences  were  independent  of  his  critical 
faculty.  What  he  sought  spontaneously  • 
and  found  in  Lewis  and  Moore  was  not  a 
satis&ction,  but  a  stimulus.  Nothing  of 
Lewis's,  and  little  of  Moore's,  is  satisfac- 
tory in  the  sense  that  it  will  bear  to  be 
contemplated  calmlv ;  but  to  keen  feelings, 
that  require  the  relief  of  expression,  each 
of  them  is  all  that  need  be  desired.  Shel- 
ley's natural  motives  in  poetry  were  horror 
and  tenderness.  As  almost  all  that  he  im- 
agined was  imagined  for  these  moods,  it 
was  natural  that  he  should  imitate  Lewis 
and  Moore  in  the  Early  Poems,  such  as 
"Mutability,"  and  "Stanzas,  AprU  1814." 
The  last  of  these,  without  a  single  verbal 
imitation,  recalls  Moore  at  his  very  best, 
with  his  utmost  subtlety  of  feeling  and 
rhythm :  — 

*<  The  doad  shadows  of  midnight  possess  their 
own  repose, 
For  the  weary  winds  are  silent  and  the  moon 
is  in  the  deep, 
Some  respite  to  its  turbulence  unresting  ocean 
knows; 
Whatever  moves,  or  toils,  or  grieves,  hath 
its  appointed  sleep. 
Thou  in  the  grave  shalt  rest  —  yet  till  the 
phantoms  flee 
Which  that  house  and  heath  and  garden 
made  dear  to  thee  erewhile. 
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Thj  remembraiioe,  and  repentanoe,  and  deep 
mosings,  are  not  free 
From  Ihe  masic  of  two  ▼oioes,  and  the  light 
of  one  Bweet  smile." 

The  stanzas  on  "  Death  "  are  even  more  re- 
markable, for  they  represent  a  yisible 
transition  of  manner. 

**  The  pale,  the  oold,  and  the  moony  smile 
Which  the  meteor-beam  of  a  starless  night 
Sheds  on  a  lonely  and  sea-girt  isle, 
Ere  the  dawning  of  mom*s  nndoubted 
Hght," 

is  Moore  at  his  best.  But  the  two  lines 
that  complete  the  stanza  are  too  deep  and 
too  sad  for  him;  and  the  poem  passes 
tiiroQgh  boyish  stoidsm  into  such  cnarac- 
teristic  utterances  as 

*<  This  world  is  the  nurse  of  all  we  know; 
This  world  is  the  mother  of  all  we  feel;  *' 

and 

**  Who  telleth  a  tale  of  unspeaking  death? 
Who  lifteth  the  veil  of  what  is  to  come  T 
Who  painteth  the  shadows  that  are  beneath 
The  wide-wioding   caves  of  the   peopled 
tomb?" 

It  is  more  difficult  to  account  for  the  in- 
fluence of  Southey,  with  whom  in  reality 
Shelley  had  scarcely  anything  in  common, 
except  that  Southey  had  once  been  an  ad- 
mirer of  the  French  Revolution.  What 
had  been  merely  the  fever  of  youth  with 
Southey,  was  the  passion  of  life  with 
Shelley.  Perhaps  the  same  may  be  said 
of  their  poetry  as  of  their  politics.  Southey 
was  a  man  of  letters,  who  had  written 
poems,  and  only  needed  encouragement  to 
make  him  rise  early  and  write  more  before 
he  began  the  day's  work.  Shelley  was  a 
poet.  Probably  he  was  attracted  by 
Southey's  stoicism,  as  he  was  attracted 
by  the  apparent  force  and  repose  of  God- 
win; and  besides,  the  remoteness  and 
ideality  of  **  Thalaba,''  might  seem  to  ex- 

Eress  an  ambition  akin  to  ms  own.  '*  Tha- 
kba''  is  the  only  poem  offSouthey's 
which  he  seems  to  have  valued;  and  his 
admiration  of  this  is  a  proof  of  the  great 
importance  he  assigned  to  intention  in 
poetry.  Much  of  the  elevation  of  '*  Tha- 
laba  **  is  conventional ;  much  of  its  fluency 
is  mechanical;  but  its  intention,  though 
oveiwlidactic,  is  really  rare  and  admirable ; 
and  Shelley's  own  inspiration  and  enthu- 
siasm threw  a  glow  over  what  interested 
him,  which  more  than  sufficed  to  cover 
such  defects  of  execi»tion. 

^  Queen  Mab  *'  is  the  only  poem  written 
in  the  unrhymed,  lyrical  iamoic  metre  of 
^'Thalaba."    The  only  diflerenoe  ia  that 


Shelley,  trusting  to  his  own  sense  of  melo- 
dy, continues  the  movement  of  each  stanza 
longer,  and  is  less  careful  to  vary  the 
length  of  line ;  in  fact,  the  latter  part  is 
mostly  written  in  blank  verse,  with  an  oc- 
casional octosyllabic  at  the  beginning  or 
end  of  a  paragraph.  In  this  didactic  poem 
he  is  as  uncompromising  as  Lucretius  or 
Parmenides  in  his  intention  to  teach,  so  that 
it  can  hardly  be  appraised,  like  the  Georgics, 
by  its  beauties.  It  must  be  judged  by 
the  poetical  value  of  the  view  of  the  uni- 
verse which  it  inculcates,  and  of  the  ma- 
chinery which  is  used  to  inculcate  it. 
Though  it  was  completed  before  the  au- 
thor was  twenty-one,  the  machinery  is  al- 
ready worthy  of  him.  The  evocation  of 
lanthe's  spirit  firom  her  body,  and  the  ap- 
parition of  the  fairy  car,  are  fiill  of  Uie 
ghostly  moonlit  beauty  that  was  after- 
wards to  find  a  more  complete  expression 
in  '<  Marianne's  Dream  "  and  "  Epipsychi- 
dion."  The  exposition  of  the  past,  ti^e 
present,  and  the  future  might  have  been 
very  impressive  if  the  writer  had  been  ca- 
pable of  conceiving  any  organic  unity 
whatever ;  but  in  Shelley's  mind  eauality 
and  fraternity  excluded  all  possibility  of 
subordination,  and  consequently  of  organi- 
zation. Hence  the  grandeur  of  the  uni- 
verse disappears  in  a  vague  immensity  of 
noise  and  emptiness ;  and  the  visions  of 
endless  progress  simply  dazzle  without 
satisfymg,  because  progress  is  measured 
not  by  its  approximation  to  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  positive  perfection,  but  by  the  num- 
ber of  the  restnctions  that  are  surmount- 
ed, and  by  the  errors  that  are  left  behind. 
In  fact,  an  historical  view  of  human  so- 
ciety was  a  curious  enterprise  for  such  a 
thoroughly  unhistorical  mind ;  even  a  sci- 
entific hierarchy  was  inconceivable  to  a 
spirit  that  was  constantly  seeking  refuge 
in  nature  from  the  littleness  and  degracui- 
tion  of  man.  With  Shelley  as  with  Bacon, 
the  glory  of  man  was  simply  to  be  **  na- 
turae minister  et  interpres,"  not  to  be  him- 
self the  highest  product  of  her  forces,  the 
clearest  expression  of  her  laws.  But  Ba- 
con looked  forward  to  the  time  when  man 
would  conauer  nature  by  understanding 
her,  and  subdue  her  into  an  order  which 
would  work  more  easily  and  securely  while 
becoming  more  complex:  Shelley  looked 
for  the  reward  of  mtelligent  obedience, 
not  in  the  subjugation  of  nature,  but  in  the 
emancipation  of  man.  Bacon  expected 
that  a  clearer  knowledge  would  enable 
men  to  indulge  in  superfluities  acquired 
without  disproportionate  effort:  Shelley 
expected  that  a  clearer  knowledge  would 
deliver  men  from  their  desire  of  superflu- 
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ities,  and  from  all  the  painfiil  complicar 
tions  it  involves,  without  the  pain  of  self- 
denial.  Bacon's  ideal  was  a  progressive 
civilization:  Shelley's  was  the  Satnmian 
age,  a  perpetual  vegetarian  picnic  for  the 
body,  and  endless  expansion  of  fraternity 
for  the  mind.  To  him  the  philosophy  of 
history  is  simply  the  explanation  of  the 
mistakes  which  have  hitherto  rendered  this 
simple  and  rational  felicity  impossible,  and 
philosophy  itself  has  only  to  explain  its 
conditions,  which,  when  stated,  are  almost 
self-evident.  A  development  is  affirmed, 
indeed,  throujBch  which  spirits  are  com- 
pelled to  pass  in  order  to  nt  them  to  share 
the  ecstasies  of  this  rudimentary  paradox ; 
but  very  little  is  done  to  show  in  what 
this  development  consists.  Even  its  ne- 
cessity is  not  very  apparent ;  for  an  impid- 
sive  happiness  and  a  spontaneous  virtue 
have  little  to  gain  by  a  conflict  with  evil, 
though  such  a  conflict  is  necessary  to 
strengthen  the  sense  of  duty,  an  idea  which 
has  no  natural  place  in  the  ethics  of 
**  Queen  Mab."  But  it  was  indispensable 
to  vindicate  the  beneficence  of  Necessity, 
the  mother  of  the  world. 

A  poem  which  is  conscientiously  sacri- 
ficed to  the  exposition  of  a  theory  cannot 
be  very  poetical ;  and  in  this  case  the  phi- 
losophy is  about  on  a  par  with  the  poetry. 
Very  often  a  passage  which  might  be 
beautiful  is  marred  because  the  writer  is 
eager  to  stoop  to  truth  and  moralize  his 
song. 

*<  There  was  a  little  light 
That  twinkled  in  the  misty  distance: 

None  but  a  spirit's  eye 

Might  ken  that  rolling  orb; 

None  but  a  spirit's  eye. 

And  in  no  other  plaoe 
Bat  that  celestial  dwdling,  might  behold 
Each  action  of  this  earth's  inhabitants." 

This  is  a  high  fancy  worthily  expressed ; 
but  the  writer  goes  on  to  be  didactic : 

'*  Bat  matter,  space  and  time. 
In  those  aerial  mansions  cease  to  act; 
And  all-preyairmg  wisdom,  when  it  reaps 
The  harvest  of  its  excellence,  o'erboands 
Those  obstacles  of  which  an  earthly  soul 
Fears  to  attempt  the  conquest" 

Could  anything  be  colder  ? 

**  How  beaatifdl  this  night!    The  balmiest  sigh 
Which  vernal  xephyrs  breathe  in  evening's 

ear 
Were  discord  to  the  speaking  quietade     y 
That  wraps  this  moveless  scene.    Heaven's 

ebon  vault 
Stndded  with  stars  unutterably  bright. 
Through  which  the  moon's  unckmded  gran- 

deur  rolls. 


Seems  like  a  canopy  which  love  has  spread 
To  curtain  her  sleeping  world.     Yon  gentle 

hills. 
Robed  in  a  garment  of  untrodden  snow, 
Yon  darksome  rocks,  whence  icicles  depend. 
So  stainless  that  their  white  and  glittering 

spires 
Tinge  not  the  moon's  pure  beam,  yon  castled 

steep. 
Whose  banner  hangeth  o'er  the  time-worn 

tower 
So  idly  that  rapt  fancy  deemeth  it 
A  metaphor  of  peace  —  " 

In  the  way  of  mere  description  nothing 
could  be  more  beautiful ;  but  it  has  to  be 
utilized :  — 

**  all  form  a  scene 
Where  musing  solitude  may  love  to  lift 
Her  soul  above  this  sphere  of  earthlinees; 
Where  silence  undisturbed  might  watch  alone. 
So  cold,  so  bright,  so  stilL" 

The  last  hemistich  redeems  it  as  a  de- 
scription ;  but  after  all  it  has  been  of  little 
use.  Even  Ahasuerus  is  introduced  rather 
coldly  as 

**  a  wondrous  phantom  from  the  depths 
Of  human  error's  dense  and  purblind  fitith." 

It  is  proverbially  difficult  to  manage  the 
supernatural  when  half-believed;  but  in 
"rrometheus  Unbound"  the  same  diffi- 
culty is  overcome  in  dealing  with  the  phan- 
tasm of  Jupiter;  and  in  "Hellas"  the 
difficulty  has  disappeared,  for  Ahasuerus 
is  allowed  to  appear  to  Mahmud  without 
any  impertinent  speculation  as  to  whether 
he  belonged  to  history  or  mythology. 
Even  in  **  Queen  Mab  "  his  appearance  is 
impressive  when  he  is  allowea  to  come; 
and  his  criticism  of  reveled  religion  is 
quite  eoual  for  incisiveness  and  thorough- 
ness to  Milton's  criticism  of  Athenian  civil- 
ization in  Paradise  Regained.  Only  Milton 
is  more  impartial ;  he  admits  a  statement 
of  its  bright  side  too,  though  it  is  put  into 
the  mout£  of  the  tempter.  The  cnaracter 
of  Ahasuerus  is  of  course  only  a  sketch, 
based  more  or  less  consciously  on  Milton's 
Satan,  and  already  containing  a  prophecy 
of  "  Prometheus  Unbound." 

**  Thus  have  I  stood  —  through  a  "wild  waste  of 

years 
Struggling  with  whirlwinds  of  mad  agony. 
Yet  peaceful,  and  serene,  and  self-enshrined, 
Mocking  my  powerless  tyrant's  horrible  curse 
With  stubborn  and  unalterable  will, 
Even  as  a  giant  oak,  which  heaven's  fierce 

flame 
Had  scathed  in  the  wilderness,  to  stand 
A  monument  of  fadeless  ruin  there; 
Yet  peaoefoUy  and  movelessly  it  braves 
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Themidnight  conflict  of  the  wintry  storm. 
As  in  the  sunlight's  calm  it  spreads 
Its  torn  and  withered  arms  on  high 
To  meet  the  quiet  of  a  summer's  noon.'* 
The  influence  of  "  Thalaba  "  did  not  ex- 
haust itself  with  the  completion  of  "  Queen 
Mab."  We  have  Mrs.  Shelley's  authority 
for  the  statement  that  Thalaba's  voyagQ 
suggested  Alastor's,  though  Mr.  Rossetti 
is  probably  right  in  supposing  that  Shel- 
ley's own  experience  of  river  scenery  on 
the  Rhine  was  not  without  its  influence. 
Even  apart  from  this  circumstance  the 
poem  is  ceri^nly  personal.  It  was  written 
when  Shelley  thought  he  was  dyin^;  and 
it  contains  the  thoughts  with  which  he 
reconciled  hia  imagination  to  the  idea  of 
death.  It  is  the  first  poem  in  which  his 
characteristics  appear  in  their  perfection  of 
richness  if  not  yet  in  their  perfection  of 
unity  and  intensity.  It  is  full  of  beauties ; 
indeed  it  is  made  up  of  them.  One  cannot 
see  the  poem  for  uie  poetry.  In  one  re- 
spect this  is  fortunate ;  for  the  story  is 
sUght  and  the  subject  too  sentimental,  it 
might  almost  be  said  too  mawkish,  to  be 
very  interesting.  Both  the  invocation  and 
the  valediction  are  on  the  full  scale  of  the 
epic,  both  in  extent  and  mwesty ;  and  to- 
gether they  occupy  more  than  an  eighth 
of  the  poem,  while  the  separable  comments 
certwnly  occupy  as  much  more.  The  story 
is  soon  told :  —  A  poet  who  has  had  all  the 
experience  of  travel  and  education  which 
Shelley  would  have  wished  to  have,  has 
had  a  vision  of  one  who  combines  all  that 
Shelley  would  have  wished  to  desire  or 
possess  in  the  way  of  female  loveliness ;  he 
pursues  it ;  and  he  dies  in  the  pursuit. 

The  poem  itself  is  not  long ;  but  a  com- 
mentary might  be  voluminous  without  e^ 
hausting  the  analysis  of  its  complex  and 
varied  sweetness.  The  peculiar  charm,  the 
independent  inspiration  of  Shelley's  own 
genius  are  unmistakable  abready ;  but 
they  do  not  yet  appear  alone;  they  are 
blended  with  all  manner  of  reminiscences 
of  elder  poets,  some  clear  and  deliberate, 
others  fugitive  and  evanescent.  The  exor- 
dium is  marvellously  like  and  unhke  m- 
ton.  The  proud  self-consciousness  of  the 
poet's  enumeration  of  his  g[ualificatioii6  for 
his  task  is  quite  in  the  spirit  of  the  great 
Puritan ;  but  the  details  and  the  feeling  of 
the  invocation  contrast  vividly  with  the 
severity  of  the  framework.  One  might 
fancy  that  Milton  had  impressed  SheUey 
through  Wordsworth,  whose  «  Excursion  ^^ 
appeared  about  a  year  before  "  Alastor; 
but  if  the  solemnity  is  Uke  him  the  tender- 
ness and  the  abandon  are  not.  He  might 
have  written: 


'  If  our  great  mother  have  imbued  my  soul 
With  aught  of  natural  piety  to  feel 
Tour  lo?6,  and  recompense  the  boon  with 
mine;" 

or: 

« If  no  bright  bird,  insect,  or  gentle  beast 
I  consciously  have  injured,  but  still  loved 
And  cherished  these  my  kindred;  —  then  for- 
give 
This  boast,  beloved  brethren,  and  withdraw 
No  portion  of  your  wonted  favour  now ! " 

But  he  could  hardly  have  written : 

"If  spring's  Voluptuous  pantings,  when  she 
breathes 
Her  first  sweet  kisses,  have  been  dear  to  me." 

There  is  a  distincter  echo  of  Milton  in 

*<  The  secret  caves, 
Rugged  and  dark,  winding  among  the  springs. 
Of  fire  and  poison,  inaccessible 
To  avarice  or  pride,  their  starry  domes 
Of  diamond  and  of  gold  expand  above 
Numberless  and  immeasurable  halls. 
Frequent  with  crystal  column,  and  clear  shrines 
Of  pearl,  and  thrones  radiant  with  chrysolite." 

And  there  is  all  Milton's  art  in  the  juxta- 
position of  proper  names  in : 

**  Athens,  and  Tyre,  and  Balbeo,  and  the  waste 
Where  stood  Jerusalem,  the  fallen  towers 
Of  Babylon,  the  eternal  pyramids, 
Memphis  and   Thebes,    and    whatsoe'er   of 

strange 
Sculptured  on  alabaster  obelisk. 
Or  jasper  tomb,  or  mutilated  sphynx. 
Dark  Ethiopia  on  her  desert  hills 
Conceals." 

And  again  in : 

"  Through  Arable 
And  Persia,  and  the  wild  Carmanian  waste. 
And  o'er^he  aerial  mountains  which  pour  down 
Indus  ana  Oxus  from  their  icy  caves." 

The  first  paragraph  of  the  story  does  not 
recall  any  single  manner,  and  yet  recalls 
too  much  of  previous  literature  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  perfecUy  individual  and  inde- 
pendent embodiment  of  original  thoughts 
m  an  original  style,  such  as  Shelley  subse- 
quently attained.  It  would  be  nearest  to 
the  truth  to  say  that  the  imagery  and  ver- 
sification resemble,  while  they  surpass,  the 
imagery  and  versification  of  the  poets  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  who  endeavoured, 
more  or  less  consciously  and  successfully, 
to  recover  the  tone  of  the  **  Elizabethan 
Age."  There  is  even  a  touch  of  the  Vicar 
of  Wakefield  in: 

**  He  has  bought 
With  his  sweet  voice  and  eyes  from  savage  men 
His  leet  and  food." 
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The  following  extract  is  a  deeper  echo  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  but  of  eighteenth 
century  reminiscences  of  the  past :  — 

«0  storm  of  Death! 
Whose  sightless  speed  diyides  this  sullen  night! 
And  thou,  colossal  skeleton,  that,  still 
Guiding  its  irresistible  career 
In  thy  devastating  oomipotenoe. 
Art  king  of  this  frail  world, /rom  the  red  field 
^slaughter,  from  the  reeking  hospital. 
The  pcUrioVe  sacred  couch,  the  snowy  bed 
Of  innocence,  the  scaffold  and  the  throne, 
A  mighty  voice  invokes  thee!  Ruin  calls 
His  brother  Death!  A  rare  and  »gal  prey 
He  hath  prepared,  prowling  around  the  wot  Id; 
Glutted  with  which  thou  may'st  repose,  and  men 
Go   to  their  graves  like  flowers  or  creeping 

worms. 
Nor  ever  offer  more  at  thy  dark  shrine 
The  unheeded  tribute  of  a  broken  heart". 

This  is  the  sublime  of  Youn^  and  Pollok 
and  Akenside ;  it  is  the  subhme  they  de- 
sired, but  could  not  attain.  The  following 
extract  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  eigh- 
teenth century  proAmdity :  — 

«  Now  on  the  polished  stones 
It  danced  like  childhood  laughing  as  it  went: 
Then,  through  the  plain  in  tranquil  winderings 

crept. 
Reflecting  every  herb  and  drooping  bud 
That  overhang  its  quietness.    O  stream 
Whose  source  is  inaco^ibly  profound. 
Whither  do  Uiy  mysterious  waters  tend? 
Thou  imagest  my  life^  Thy  darksome  stillness. 
Thy  dazzling  waves,  thy  loud  and  hollow  gulfs. 
Thy  sear chless  fountain,  and  invisible  course 
Have  each  their  type  in  me.'* 

Of  coume  these  resemblances  are  not 
alleged  to  suggest  any  doubt  of  Shelley's 
literary  independence ;  for  he  was  morein- 
depenaent  than  any  of  his  contemporaries, 
except  Wordsworth,  and,  perhaps,  Cole- 
ridge and  Scott.  In  fact,  except  when  he 
resembles  Milton  or  Wordsworth,  he  is  so 
decidedly  superior  to  his  predecessors  that 
we  should  tJmost  hesitate  to  acknowledge 
their  influence  if  he  had  been  as  exclusive  in 
his  sympathies  as  he  was  refined  in  produc- 
tion. Our  last  extract  from  "  Alastor  "  is 
in  Shelley's  own  unique  and  distinctive 
manner. 

**  Roused  by  the  shock,  he  started  from  his 

trance  — 
The  cold  white  light  of  morning,  the  blue 

moon 
Low  in  the  west,  the  clear  and  garish  hills. 
The  distinct  valley  and  the  vacant  woods, 
Spread  round  him  where  he  stood.    Whither 

have  fled 
The  hues  of  heaven  that  canopied  his  bower 
Of  yesternight  7  the  sounds  that  soothed  his 

sleep. 


The  mystery  and  the  majes^  of  earth. 
The  joy,  the  exultation  7  His  wan  eyes 
Gaze  on  the  empty  scene  as  vacantly 
As  ocean's  moon  looks  on  the  moon  in  heaven. 
The  spirit  of  sweet  human  love  has  sent 
A  vision  to  the  sleep  of  him  who  spumed 
Her  choicest  gifts.*    He  eagerly  pursues 
Beyond  the  realms  of  dream  that   fleeting 

shade; 
He  overleaps  the  bounds.    Alas!  alas! 
Were  limbs  and  breath  and  being  intertwined 
Thus  treacherously  7  Lost,  lost,  for  ever  lost 
In  the  wide  pathless  desert  of  dim  sleep. 
That  beautiful  shape!  Does  the  dark  gate  of 

death    * 
Conduct  to  thy  mysterious  paradise, 
O  Sleep  7    Does  the  bright  arch  of  rainbow 

clouds. 
And  pendent  mountains  seen  in  the  calm  lake, 
Lead  only  to  a  black  and  watery  depth. 
While  death's  blue  vault  with  loathliest  va- 
pours hung, 
Where  every  s^ftde  which  the  foul  grave  ex- 
hales 
Hides  its  dead  eye  from  the  deserted  day. 
Conduct,  O  Sleep,  to  thy  delightful  realms? 

Here  is  the  very  essence  of  Shelley  —  a 
delicious  imagination  in  the  service  of  a 
feverish  unearthly  reverie.  The  landscape, 
the  feeling,  the  melody  of  the  versification, 
all  combine  in  one  impression  of  shivering 
loneliness.  There  is  nothing  of  the  pan 
thetic  fallacy  in  the  description  of  the  land- 
scape ;  and  there  is  nothing  of  the  otiose 
luxuriance  which  we  find  eliewhere  in  this 
and  later  j)oems.  Not  a  single  ima^e  is  in- 
troduced simply  because  it  is  beautiful,  not 
a  single  epithet  is  falsified  in  order  to  make 
"mute  Nature  mourn  her  worshipper." 
The  aspect  of  outwiurd  things  is  maae  to 
reflect  the  temper  of  Alastor,  because  it 
has  been  made  to  fashion  it ;  or  rather  we 
are  made  to  feel  that  the  unity  between 
the  scene  and  the  spectator  is  deeper  than 
consciousness,  too  deep  for  sentiment. 
And  the  fervour  of  th?  passage  is  on  a  par 
with  its  remoteness,  its  truth,  and  its 
subtlety.  Even  when  it  is  remembered 
that  Shelley  was  Alastor,  it  is  wonderful 
that  he  should  have  thrown  himself  with 
such  eagerness  into  the  imaginary  sorrows 
of  an  imaginary  being.  It  must  be  admit- 
ted, if  we  feel  for  Alastor  at  all,  that  his 
airy  trouble  leaves  both  the  poet  and  the 
reader  less  calm  than  the  substantial  afiiic- 
tion  of  Elaine.  Even  when  he  had  finished 
"  Alastor,"  Shelley  did  not  at  once  throw 
oflf  the  tender  brooding  depression  which 
the  thought  of  early  death  had  left  upon 


*  Apparently  the  Anb't  daoKhter,  who  idolizes 
Alastor,  and  waits  upon  him  in  tho  d(>sert.  and  is 
olearly  taken  fbr  temporary  om  flrom  ThalatML 
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him.  The  poems  wriUen  in  1816  indude 
a  lovely  little  set  of  ycrses  called  <*  The 
Sunset,"  which  resumes  the  situation  of 
**  Alastor  "  from  a  simpler  point  of  view. 
This  time  the  poet  dies  of  his  own  genius, 
and  is  parted  from  one  lady  whom  he  has 
already  found ;  and  the  interest  of  the 
poem  which,  within  it^  narrow  limits,  is  far 
more  complete  and  satisfactory  than  its 
predecessor,  lies  in  her  patient  and  rever- 
ent sorrow.  The  same  source  of  interest 
is  touched  once  more  in  the  introductory 
canto  of  the  "Revolt  of  Islam,*'  where 
Cythna  writes  how 

**  A  dying  poet  gave  me  books,  and  blest 
With  wild  but  holy  talk  the  sweet  unrest 

In  w^ioh  I  watched  him  as  he  died  away  — 
A  youth  with  hoary  hair  —  a  fleeting  guest 
Of  our  lone  mountains.'* 

The  two  other  poems,  written  in  1816,  are 
less  interesting.  "  Mont  Blanc  '*  has  all 
Shelley's  pomp  and  splendour  of  language, 
and  it  must  be  added  that,  like  manv  of 
his  writings,  it  combines  a  visible  intellect- 
ual ambition  with  an  unmistakable  pov- 
erty of  thought. 

**  The  ererlastiDg  aniverse  ef  things 

flows  through  the  mind,  and  rolls  its  rapid 
waves. 
Now  dark  — now  glittering  —  now  re- 
flecting gloom  — 
Now  lending  splendour,  where  from  secret 

springs 
The  source  of  human  thought  its   tribute 
jbrings 
Of  waters  —  with  a  sound  but  half  its 
own. 
Such  as  a  feeble  brook  will  oft  assume 
In  the  wild  woods,  among  the  mountains 
lone. 
Where  waterfklls  around  it  leap  for  ever. 
Where  woods  and  winds  contend,  and  a  vast 
river 
Over  its  rocks  oeaeelessly  bursts  and  raves." 

This  is  meant  to  be  splendid;  and  it  is 
splendid.  K  it  were  not  meant  to  be  pro- 
found, it  would  hardly  suggest "  a  tale  of 
little  meaning  though  the  words  are 
strong."  And  so  the  the  torrent  of  elo- 
quent imagery  rolls  on.  The  magnificent 
scenery  of  Mont  Blanc  is  magnificently  de- 
scribea.  Even  a  captious  critic  would 
scarcely  venture  to  object  to  a  superfluity 
of  metaphor,  if  metaphors  and  descriptions 
were  not  pompously  employed  to  point  the 
empty  moral  that  it  is  wonderful  that  na- 
ture should  affect  the  human  mind;  nor 
is  the  barren  grandiloquence  of  the  poem 
as  a  whole  really  redeemed  by  the  bril- 
liant Berkeleian  paradox  which  is  placed 
at  the  end  to  do  duty  as  a  thought.  The 
**  Hymn  to  Intellectual  Beauty  "  is  solemn 


and  sweet,  but  too  visiblv  didactic;  and 
there  is  something  of  pedantry  and  ego- 
tism in  the  way  in  which  SheUey  insists 
upon  his  fidelity  in  propagating  the  wor- 
ship of  an  unfruitfru  and  rather  uninter-  . 
estmg  abstraction. 

His  next  considerable  work  will  long  be 
memorable  as  the  most  magnificent  fail- 
ure in  the  English  language,  if  at  least 
posterity  retains  the  piety  which  has  hith- 
erto accepted  Paradise  Lost  as  a  success. 
The  *'  Revolt  of  Islam  "  does  not  fail,  like 
^^Endymion,"  because  the  author  did  not 
know  what  he  intended  to  do,  or  because 
the  performance  came  short  of  the  inten- 
tion. From  beginning  to  end  there  is  no 
trace  of  immaturity  or  incompleteness  or 
inequidity.  The  subject  is  completely  ex- 
hibited ;  and  the  medium  of  exhibition  is 
uniformly  rich  and  appropriately  varied. 
But  the  subject  is  absurd;  and  the  style 
harmonizes  with  its  absurdity.  The  poem, 
we  are  told,  and  it  is  easv  to  believe,  was 
composed  in  little  more  than  six  months ; 
and  that  period  was  devoted  to  the  task 
**with  unremitting  ardour  and  enthusi- 
asm," which  was  not  wonderful,  as  the 
poem  consists  of  five  or  six  hundred  Spen- 
serian stanzas,  or  between  four  and  five 
thousand  lines,  and  was  produced  by  **a 
series  of  thoughts  which  fiUed "  Shelley's 
"  mind  with  unbounded  and  sustained  en- 
thusiasm." He  was  quite  right  in  re-  ' 
sisting  the  temptation  to  correct  it.  No 
correction  was  '  po9sible  f  indeed,  ^art 
from  an  occasional  neglect  of  rh^e,  no 
correction  ^was  ne^ssary.  The  poem 
was  written  when  Shelley  was  smarting 
under  the  decision  whieh  aeprived  him  of 
the  children  of  the  wife  from  whom  he 
had  decided  to  part,  and  was  harassed 
besides  by  the  collisions  with  his  own 
family,  "to  which  his  peculiar  views  of 
duty  and  liberty  exposed  him."  He  felt 
that  he  had  a  right  to  be  indignant ;  and  he 
was  too  proud  and  too  generous  to  express 
his  indignation  at  individual  grievances  as 
they  affected  himself.    Accordingly,  he  set 

I  forth  poetically  an  ideal  representation  of 
the  prmciples  of  revolution  and  of  order 

I  —  the  order  from  which  he  suffered.  With 
no   visible    literary  motive,  he  took  the 

I  pains  to  outrage  contemporary  sentiment, 
by  msUcing  his  orphan  lovers  brother  and 
sister,  as  well  as  atheists  and  republicans. 
Of  course,  there  is  a  play  of  Ford's  and  a 
play  of  Byron's  which  prove  that  the 
source  of  poetical  interest  to  which  he  ap- 
pealed was  very  powerful ;  but  the  appeal 
can  scarcely  have  been  very  serious;  the 
alteration  and  omission  of  fifty  lines  at 
most  was  sufficient  to  suppress  all  sign 
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that  it  had  been  made.  The  story  is  simply 
childish.  The  population  of  European 
Turkey  passes  from  slavery  and  degrada- 
tion to  liberty  and  virtue,  because  a  male 
and  female  enthusiast,  both  of  whom  com- 
placently relate  the  history  of  their  own 
msanity,  recover  sufficiently  to  propagate 
the  finest  sentiments  and  convert  every- 
body, including  the  Janizzaries  and  the 
Sultan,  who  is  treated  very  respectfully  on 
his  abdication,  and  allowed  as  much  pa- 
geantry as  an  Indian  prince.  A  grand 
picnic  is  held  to  inaugurate  the  republic ; 
m  the  midst  of  the  rejoicings,  the  troops 
of  the  coalition  arrive,  to  the  surprise  of 
every  one  except  the  Sultan.  Then  a 
counter  revolution  of  the  Neapolitan  type 
takes  place.  The  hero  and  heroine  escape 
together  from  its  manifold  horrors;  but 
an  inquisitor,  who  feels  that  there  is  more 
scope  for  his  energies  in  Islam  than  in 
Christendom,  takes  advantage  of  a  pesti- 
lence to  preach  the  solidarity  of  persecu- 
tors, and  extorts  an  edict  that  Laon  and 
Cythna  shall  be  burnt  alive.  Laon  ap- 
pears in  disguise  before  the  Divan,  and, 
after  a  last  sermon  on  the  blessings  of 
toleration,  gives  himself  up  on  condition 
that  Cythna  is  sent  safe  to  America.  Of 
course  she  appears  in  time  to  insist  upon 
sharing  his  fate.  Her  glorified  spirit  con- 
ducts Shelley  in  a  magic  boat  to  a  magic 
island,  after  he  has  witnessed  an  exciting 
contest,  which  is  beautifully  describee^ 
between  the  eagle  of  despotism  and 
the  dragon  of  democracy,  whose  defeat 
is  symbolical  of  the  final  collapse  of 
the  French  revolution  at  Waterloo.  There 
Laon  relates  their  joint  adventures,  which, 
atheism  and  republicanism  apart,  are  such 
stuff  as  children  tell  to  one  another  when 
they  lie  awake  in  bed.  It  need  not  be 
stated  that  Shelley  had  the  imagination  of 
a  man,  but  he  set  it  to  work  not  on  his 
experience,  but  on  his  desires,  as  if  he  had 
been  a  child.  Some  of  his  desires  were 
the  direct  product  of  his  rare  and  delicate 
organization;  and  when  his  imagination 
was  set  to  work  upon  them,  he  produced 
poems  like  "Alastor:"  others  were  the 
product  of  his  crude  opinions  and  un- 
profitable sympathies ;  and  from  these  he 
produced  poems  like  the  "  Revolt  of  Is- 
lam." He  lived  a  double  life.  He  was 
proud  of  one  side  of  it ;  the  other  he  re- 
garded with  a  pity  that  was  near  akin  to 
shame.  He  was  gregarious  in  principle 
and  a  hermit  in  practice,  a  v^id  humani- 
tarian who  mistook  moral  declamation  for 
philosophical  poetry,  and  an  inspired  soli- 
tary whose  sick  fancies  crystallized  into 
priceless  jewels. 


I  **  Rosalind  and  Helen  "  is  a  poem  of  a 
kind  which  is  not  common  in  Shelley's 
works.  It  is  visibly  an  expression  of  his 
own  experience;  and  for  that  reason  he 
spoke  of  it  contemptuously.  He  wrote  it 
under  the  influence  of  a  double  sorrow. 
His  children  had  been  taken  from  him  in 
the  name  of  social  orthodoxy ;  his  love  had 
come  into  collision  with  the  opinion  of  his 
countrymen  upon  marriage.  His  sorrow 
is  idealized  and  divided  between  two  ladies. 
Rosalind  has  given  up  Helen  for  her  un- 
wedded  love,  and  has  to  take  shelter  with 
her  in  Italy  at  the  foot  of  the  Spliigen, 
when  her  dead  husband  has  taken  her  chil- 
dren from  her  by  a  slanderous  will.  The 
meeting  of  the  destitute  widows  (for 
Helen's  lover  is  dead,  and  has  left  her  his 
all  in  vain),  is  thoroughly  graceful  and  pa- 
thetic ;  and  there  is  sometning  almost  an- 
gelic in  the  calm  with  which  Helen  receives 
Rosalind's  reproaches  without  meeting 
them  or  being  numbled  by  them,  and  only 
replies  by  a  soothing  tenderness  that  has 
almost  a  touch  of  patronage.  The  delicacy 
of  Helen's  son,  too,  combines  admirably 
with  his  boyish  cheerfulness,  and  serves  to 
prevent  the  poem  becoming  too  lachrymose. 
To  write  such  a  poem  does  not  require  such 
a  genius  as  Shelley.  It  stands  upon  a  com- 
paratively low  level ;  and  it  is  natural  to 
regard  it  as  the  highest  work  of  an  inferior 
man.  But  when  those  allowances  are  made, 
it  remains  one  of  the  most  satisfactory 
poems  of  its  class,  one  of  the  sweetest  and 
most  beautiful,  and,  abov^  all,  the  most 
natural ;  there  is  nothine  of  that  deliberate 
abstraction  of  manner,  that  artificial  solem- 
nity of  plainness,  which  is  often  found  in 
idylls  and  dramatic  lyrics  of  the  present 
day.  Shelley  wrote  of  daily  life  just  as  ho 
wrote  of  what  he  considered  to  be  ideal  life 
—  with  easy  freedom  and  abundant  grace ; 
now  people  write  of  daily  life  because  they 
fear  that  there  is  something  unreal  in  writ- 
ing about  anything  else ;  and,  under  such 
a  sense  of  responsibility,  there  is  sure  to  be 
something  unnatural  and  uneasy  in  their 
way  of  looking  at  the  subject  they  approve. 
Mrs.  Shelley  certainly  deserved  well  of 
mankind  in  persuading  her  husband  to  con- 
quer his  contemptuous  disinclination  to  fin- 
ish '* Rosalind  and  Helen;"  she  deserved 
equally  well  in  allowing  him  to  leave 
"Prince  Athanase"  a  Sragmeut.  The 
scheme  of  the  poem  was  an  improvement 
u^n  "  Alastor. '  The  hero  was  to  be  be- 
wildered by  Aphrodite  Fandemos  through 
life,  and  only  meet  Aphrodite  Urania  m 
death ;  but  unfortunately,  as  the  poem  be- 
gan, it  was  more  than  doubtful  whether  the 
hero   would   have   met  even  Fandemos. 
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When  Shelley  once  began  upon  his  history 
and  personality,  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  finish ;  happily  he  had  sense  to  perceive 
the  danger  of  becoming  morbid  in  "  an  at- 
tempt at  excessive  refinement  and  analy- 
sis. The  weakness  which  he  could  suspect 
but  not  overcome  is  to  be  regretted ;  for 
his  theory  of  the  seamy  side  of  love  might 
have  been  an  addition  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  and  would  certainlv  have  been 
an  addition  to  our  knowledge  oi  the  author. 
As  it  is,  we  are  left  to  mi^e  what  we  can 
of  ^  Julian  and  Maddalo,"  on  the  whole  the 
least  interesting  of  his  poems.  It  is  a  cUn- 
ical  lecture  on  a  madman  who  plays  upon 
the  piano,  and  has  been  deserted  for  unex- 
plained reasons  by  a  lady  of  unexplained 
character.  Maddalo,  who  is  meant  for  By- 
ron, naturally  thinks  this  unfortunate  gen- 
tleman a  case  in  point  in  support  of  pessi- 
mism ;  Julian,  who  is  Shelley,  thinks  that  his 
misfortunes  can  be  explained  upon  princi- 
ples of  optimism.  Of  course  the  discussion 
isBometimos  cbver,  and  the  ravings  are 
sometimes  heart-rending;  but  the  discussion 
is  made  hard  and  inconclusive,  and  the  rav- 
ings give  no  glimpse  of  an  ideal  situation. 
It  is  chiefly  valuable  for  the  discreet  and 
kindly  appreciation  of  Bvron's  character  in 
the  preface.  It  shows  that  Shelley  under^ 
stood  Byron  better  than  Byron  understood 
him ;  and  perhaps  this  might  be  taken  for  a 
note  of  Shelley  s  superiority,  which  Byron 
acknowledged  without  analyzing  the  vague 
homage.  "  If  Shelley  were  appreciated, 
where  should  I  be  ?  "  is  best  understood  as 
a  confession  that  when  Shelley  did  his  best 
he  aimed  at  something  higher  in  kind  and 
not  only  in  degree;  while  it  proves  that 
Byron  was  too  proud  or  too  generous  to 
remember  that  he  did  his  best  much  more 
readily  and  certainly  than  Shelley,  and  that 
his  second  best  was  more  satisfying  than 
Shelley's,  as  well  as  more  intelligible. 

"  Prometheus  Unbound  "  was  written  at 
Rome  on  the  rich  ruins  of  the  Baths  of 
Caracalla,  after  the  writer  had  been  revel- 
ling in  the  Italian  opera  and  the  ballet  in 
London.  Besides  these  influences  of  cir- 
cumstance, it  bears  traces  of  a  double  lit- 
erary affinity.  One  might  even  question 
whether  the  Walpurgis  Nacht  in  Faust  has 
not  had  a  stronger  effect  upon  its  struc- 
ture than  the  "  Prometheus  Bound ; "  only 
what  is  an  episode  in  Goethe  is  expanded 
into  the  substance  of  one  of  Shelley's  great- 
est works.  Any  reader  going  through 
it  for  the  second  time  will  be  surprised  to 
see  how  little  there  is  of  Prometheus,  and 
even  of  Asia  and  Panthea,  in  proportion 
to  the  crowd  of  Voices,  and  Echoes,  and 
Spirits,  and  Earth,  and  Moon,  and  the  like. 


To  borrow  a  metaphor  from  music,  the 
accompaniments  overpower  the  air.  This 
is  of  less  consequence,  because  no  super- 
human poetry  can  be  adequate ;  and  the 
danger  is  greater  when  the  poet  is  aware 
of  it  The  only  resource  in  such  a  case  is 
that  of  the  painter  who  covered  Agamem- 
non's face.  The  curse  of  Prometheus 
would  have  impressed  us  if  we  had  never 
heard  it  spoken ;  the  utmost  of  horror  has 
been  reached  when  the  effects  of  the  curse 
have  been  described;  it  was  impossible 
(though  the  curse  is  very  fierce  and  very 
eloquent)  to  present  anything  so  terrible 
as  we  have  been  led  to  expect.  It  is  to 
be  observed  idso,  that  nothing  whatever 
comes  of  Prometheus'  desire  to  hear  a 
repetition  of  his  curse.  It  serves,  no 
doubt,  to  explain  the  situation ;  but  in  a 
well-constructed  tragedy  the  first  scene, 
especially  when  it  is  so  laboured  and  mag- 
nincent,  ought  to  serve  for  something 
more.  Even  the  Furies  come  and  go  with- 
out producing  any  perceptible  effect;  and 
their  threats  of  what  they  will  do  are  so 
dreadful  that  what  they  actually  do  seems 
tame.    The  third  Fury  has  said : 

**  Thou  thiak'st  we  will  live  through  thee,  one 

by  one. 
Like  aoiinal  life,  and  though  we  can  obscure 

not 
The  soul  that  bums  within,  that  we  will  dwell 
Beside  it,  like  a  yain  loud  multitude 
Vexing  the  self-oontent  of  wisest  men: 
That  we  will  be  dread  thought  beneath  thy 

brain, 
And  foal  desire  round  thine  astonished  heart. 
And  blood  within  thy  labyrinthine  veins 
Crawling  like  agony.' ' 

This,  it  appears,  is  not  enough.  The 
whole  family  is  invoked  from  the  ends  of 
the  earth  to  produce  a  greater  and  more 
subtle  torment ;  and  all  they  can  do  is  to 
exhibit  a  vision  of  the  bad  effects,  as  con- 
ceived by  Shelley,  of  knowledge  and  the 
Crucifixion.  It  is  an  obvious  criticism  that 
Prometheus  must  have  foreseen  these, 
even  if  he  did  not  know  them  historically, 
which  he  probably  did  as  the  three  thou- 
sand years  assigned  as  the  term  df  his  suf- 
ferings already  past  would  bring  the 
action  within  the  limits  of  the  present 
century.  Throughout  the  play  the  scenes, 
according  to  the  extreme  of  the  English 
and  Spanish  method,  exhibit  the  action 
without  forwarding  it.  Asia  and  Panthea 
are  carried  with  extreme  solemnity  to  the 
cave  of  Demogorgon  and  back  again. 
They  receive  much  exciting  and  impres- 
sive information ;  but  neither  they  nor  any 
one  else  take  any  action  in  consequence. 
Fauns  speculate  sympathetically,  though 
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without  any  apparent  reason,  npon  their 
journey  througn  a  beautiful  scene.  All 
that  can  be  called  action  in  the  play  is  com- 
pressed into  the  two  pages  where  Demo- 
gorgon  wrestles  with  Jupiter,  and  **  Her- 
cules unbinds  Prometheus,  who  descends." 
The  fourth  act  we  know  was  an  after- 
thought. On  a  first  reading  it  may  appear 
an  excrescence ;  on  a  closer  inspection  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  speech  of  tne  Spirit 
of  the  Hour,  at  the  end  of  the  third  act,  is 
not  a  satisfactory  close  to  the  poem. 
Here  is  its  last  paragraph :  — 

<*  Thrones,  altars,  judgment-seats,  and  prisons, 

wherein 
And  beside  which  by  wret<iied  men   were 

borne 
Soeptres,    tiaras,   swords,  and   chains,  and 

tomes 
Of  reasoned  wrong,  glozed  on  by  ignorance. 
Were    like    those   monstrous   and  bartfario 

shapes, 
The  ghosts  of  a  no  more  remembered  fame. 
Which,  from  their  nnwom  obelisks,  look  forth 
In  triumph  o'er  the  palaces  and  tombs 
Of  those  who  were  their  conquerors  moulder- 
ing round: 
Those   imaged  to  the  pride  of  kings   and 

priests, 
A  dark  yet  miffhty  faith,  a  power  as  wide 
As  is  the  world  it  wasted,  and  are  now 
But  an  astonishment;  e?en  so  the  tools 
And  emblems  of  its  lost  captivity. 
Amid  the  dwellings  of  the  peopled  earth. 
Stand,  not  o*erthrown,  but  unregarded  now. 
And  those  foul  shapes,  abhorred  by  Qod  and 

man. 
Which,  under  many  a  name  and  many  a  form. 
Strange,  savage,  ghastly,  dark^  and  exeont- 

ble. 
Were  Jupiter,  the  tyrant  of  the  world; 
And  which  the  nations,  panio-strioken,  served 
With  blood,  and  hearts  broken  by  long  hope, 

and  love 
Dragged  to  his  altars  soiled  and  garlandless. 
And  slain  among  men*s  unreolaiming  tears. 
Flattering  the  thing  they  feared,  which  fear 

was  hate. 
Frown,  mouldering  fkst,  o'er  their  abandoned 

shrines: 
The  painted  vdl,  by  those  who  were,  called 

life. 
Which  mimick*d,  as  with  colours  idly  spread, 
All  men  believed  and  hoped,  is  torn  aside; 
The  loathsome  mask  has  fSftUen,  the  man  re- 
mains 
Sceptreless,  Aree,  undircumscribed,  but  man 
Equal,  unolossed,  tribeless,  and  nationless. 
Exempt  from  awe,  worship,  degree,  the  king 
Over  himself;  just,  gentle,  wise:  but  man 
Passionless;  No,  yet  free  from  guilt  or  pain. 
Which  were,  for  his  will  made  or  su£feI^Bd 

them. 
Nor  yet  exempt,  though  ruling  them  like 
slaves. 


From  chance  and  death,  and  mutability, 
The  clogs  of  that  which  else  might  oversoor 
The  lofdest  star  of  onosoended  heaven. 
Pinnacled  dim  in  the  intense  inane.*' 

The  last  three  lines  are  in  Shelley's  best 
manner ;  but  ^ven  without  the  fourth  act 
we  mieht  infer  that  the  picture  did  not 
satisfy  him.  The  Spirit  of  the  Hour  her- 
self was  disappointed  at  first  not  to  see 

**  a  greater  change 
Expressed    in    outward    things.    But   soon  I 

looked. 
And  behold!  thrones  were  kinglees,  and  men 

walked 
One  with  the  other,  even  as  spirits  do." 

The  real  greatness  of  "Prometheus  Un- 
bound" is  the  fervour  and  neatness  of 
the  lyrical  accompaniment.  It  has  already 
been  said  that  the  journey  of  Asia  and  her 
sisters  seems  motiveless  dramatically ;  but 
the  crowd  of  magic  suggestions  and  im- 
pulses which  urge  them  forward  is  ex- 
hibited withincrecUble  vividness  and  grace. 
The  same  character  of  flowing  energy  runs 
through  the  choruses  and  semi-choruses, 
which  are  bewilderingly  numerous.  The 
very  few  passages  that  recall  the  classical 
situation  which  furnishes  its  original 
framework  to  the  play  are  as  felicitous  in 
tone  as  possible.  There  is  nothing  of  the 
stiffiiess  of  deliberate  imitation ;  but  there 
are  touches  which  repeat  the  manner  of 
the  ancients,  sometimes  closely,  sometimes 
distantly,  so  that  the  transition  to  the' 
thoroughly  modem  portions  of  the  poem 
is  imperceptible.  Here  is  an  extract  that 
recalls  Homer  and  Virgil  as  well  as  iEschy- 
lus,  while  the  music  is  modem  through- 
out:— 

**  But  see,  where  through  the  asure  chasm 

Of  yon  forked  and  snowy  hill. 
Trampling  the  slant  winds  on  high 

With  golden-sandalled  feet,  that  glow 
Under  plumes  of  purple  dye. 
Like  rose-ensanguined  ivory, 

A  shape  comes  now. 
Stretching  on  high  from  his  right  hand 
A  serpent-cinctured  wand. 
Pakthea.    *Tis  Jove's  world-wandering  herald. 

Mercury." 

The  immediate  transition  from  the 
Prometheus  to  "  The  Cenci "  measures  the 
full  extent  of  Shelley's  power,  if,  that  is, 
we  are  to  suppose  that  his  powers  ever  at- 
tained maturity.  He  himself  was  dissatis- 
fied with  "  The  Cenci ; "  he  thought  that 
it  was  too  popular  to  be  excellent;  and 
perhaps  he  felt  that,  to  a  certain  extent, 
he  was  forcing  his  talent.  Beatrice  and 
Lucretia  and  Count  Cenci  are  all  thorough- 
ly human  and  thoroughly  Shelleyan.    fiea> 
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trice  is  a  counterpart  of  Prometheiu  —  a 
yictim  of  the  law  of  the  world,  oppressed 
and  tortured  by  the  cruelty  of  a  father 
who  is  supported  by  the  authority  of  a 
pope,  and  a  despainne*  witness  to  the 
nigher  law  of  rignt  and  loye.  But  Pro- 
metheus is  lifted  aboye  his  sufferings,  be- 
cause he  understands  their  source  and 
their  end ;  he  cannot  hate,  for  he  under^ 
stands  that  revenge  is  certain  and  unneces- 
sary. Beatrice  shares  the  faith  of  her  ty- 
rants ;  and  thoftgh  Shelley  condemns  her 
in  the  preface,  in  the  play  he  feels  that  she 
is  comoelled  to  act,  and  stay  at  any  cost 
the  poUution  which  was  poisoning  her  life. 
Count  Cenci  might  be  an  incarnation  of 
Jupiter ;  he  is  simply  tyranny  and  selfish- 
ness run  mad. .  Lucretia  is  a  simple  type 
of  patience  and  unintelligent  tenderness, 
an  elder  sister  of  Helen,  and  has  never  de- 
parted from  conventional  virtue  till  she 
oecomes  an  accomplice  in  her  daughter's 
deliverance.  All  the  other  characters  are 
simply  theatrical  properties.  Giacomo  is 
the  stage  dupe ;  Orsino  is  the  stage  traitor 
who  tempts  his  victims,  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble as  King  John  tempts  Hubert,  or  as 
Richard  tempts  Buckmgham.  Olimpio 
and  Marzio  are  stage  assassins,  the  only 
difference  being  that,  considering  the  pur^ 
pose  for  which  they  are  employed,  the 
most  resolute  instead  of  the  most  super- 
stitious is  naturally  represented  as  least 
base.  Camillo  is  simply  the  stage  ecclesias- 
tic ;  his  neutral  and  ineffectual  character 
is  really  an  appeal  to  religious  prejudice } 
and  the  appal  is  more  emphatically  re- 
peated in  the  case  of  Orsino,  since  his  in- 
sincerity is  made  to  be  a  consequence  of 
his  false  position  as  a  celibate. 

The  conventionality  of  these  characters 
is  at  worst  a  negative  evil;  it  is  a  more 
serious  question  whether  the  play  has  not 
suffered  by  the  endeavours  to  make  it 
theatrical  A  false  lustre.is  thrown  upon 
the  character  of  Count  Cenci,  by  the  close 
juxtaposition  of  the  fine  in  the  first  scene 
and  tne  superb  cynicism  with  which  he 
hails  the  news  of  his  son's  death  in  the 
second.  Again,  as  Shelley  conceives  it, 
the  ideal  problem  of  the  play  is  to  detei^ 
mine  whether  any  wrong  can  justify  re- 
venge ;  and  it  is  certain  that  when  an  his- 
torical combination  of  circumstances  is 
used  to  illustrate  a  spiritual  problem  the 
conditions  of  the  problem  ought  not  to  be 
changed.  Now,  according  to  the  manu- 
script narrative,  which  appears  to  be  Shel- 
ley's only  authority,  Beatrice  eiyoyed  her 
dear-bought  peace  six  months  without  sus^ 
picion,  simply  and  solely  in  consequence 
of  her  own  resolute  action.    According  to 


the  play,  the  cause  of  Count  Cenci's  death 
is  discovered  the  same  night,  owing  to  the 
arrival  of  papal  commissioners  charged  to 
arrest  him  on  a  capital  charge ;  so  that  we 
are  given  to  understand  that,  if  his  wife 
and  daughter  could  have  waited  a  few 
hours  more,  they  would  ■  have  been  deliv- 
ered without  incurring  any  daneer  or 
responsibility.  It  may  be  admitted  that 
the  change  makes  the  story  more  dramatic 
in  the  ordinary  sense;  perhaps  it  may 
make  it  more  tragic;  but  it  certainly 
changes  the  conditions  of  the  problem 
which  the  poet  had  undertaken  to  solve. 
In  another  scene  the  play  suffers  from  an 
overconsciousness  of  tne  problem.  When 
Beatrice  is  confronted  with  Marzio,  and 
faces  him  out  of  his  confession  of  what  was 
called  her  guilt,  everything  is  made  to  lead 
up  to  the  sentimentid  line  — 

"  A  higher  pain  has  forced  a  higher  truth." 

This  brings  out  Shelley's  didactic  theory 
of  the  situation ;  but  the  advantage  is  pur- 
chased at  the  expense  of  making  Beatrice 
defend  what  soe  ought  to  disavow,  in 
order  to  extract  from  an  Italian  bandit  a 
fine  phrase  which  would  be  ludicrously 
undramatic  in  almost  any  mouth,  consid- 
ering all  the  circumstances.  When  one 
turns  to  the  trial  scene  in  Webster's  White 
Devil,  one  sees  that  it  is  sometimes  an 
advantage  to  a  dramatic  poet  to  have  no 
sense  of  spiritual  problems.  It  is  more 
doubtful  whether  the  poem  suffers,  as  a 
poem,  from  the  unhistorical  way  in  which 
the  principal  characters  are  conceived. 
Cenci  idealizes  his  wickedness,  and  his 
daughter  idealizes  her  wretchedness,  in  a 
way  which  the  evidence  does  not  warrant 
as  regards  the  father,  and  almost  certainly 
excludes  as  regards  the  daughter.  There 
is  nothing  whatever  in  the  narrative  to 
suffgest  that  Count  Cend  was  an  eloquent 
and  courageous  man,  who  delivered  bril- 
liant speecnes  upon  the  delights  of  in- 
fidelity and  the  economies  of  murder. 
Shelley  himself  attained  a  point  of  view 
undemably  more  philosophical,  if  less 
poetically  effective,  in  "retei  Bell  the 
m-d:"  — 

«  The  Devil  was  no  unoommon  creatare, 
A  leaden-witted  thief  just  huddled 
Out  of  the  droes  and  scam  of  nature, 
A  toad-like  lamp  of  limb  and  featare. 
With  mind,  and  heart,  and  fancy  muddled. 

**  He  was  that  heavy,  dull,  cold  thing 
The  spirit  of  evil  well  may  be 
A  drone  too  base  to  have  a  sting 
Who  gluts  and  grimes  his  laiy  wing» 
And  oalls  lust  luxury." 
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The  irritability  that  follows  satiety  might 
fdve  a  drone  a  sting ;  and  the  rest  of  the 
description  might  fit  the  historic  Cenci  for 
anjrthmg  we  know.  The  manuscript  nar- 
rative gives  a  much  completer  picture  of 
Beatrice  than  of  her  father ;  and  her  na- 
ture seems  to  have  been  as  simple  and 
positive  as  it  was  lofty  and  strong.  In 
reading  the  narrative  we  never  ferget, 
what  in  reading  Shelley  we  never  remem- 
ber, that  she  was  emphatically  comme  il 
£aut.  Something  is  lost  with  the  proud, 
simple  strength  of  such  traits  as  these. 
"When  she  was  already  tied  under  the 
torture,  he  brought  before  her  her  mother- 
in-law  and  her  brothers.  They  began  all 
together  to  exhort  her  to  confess,  saying 
that,  since  the  crime  had  been  committed, 
they  must  suffer  the  punishment.  Bea- 
trice, after  some  resistance,  said,  *  So  you 
all  wish  to  die,  and  to  disgrace  and  ruin 
our  house.  This  is  not  right ;  but  since  it 
pleases  you,  so  let  it  be.'  And  turning  to 
the  gaolers,  she  told  them  to  unbind  ner, 
and  that  all  the  examinations  might  be 
brought  to  her,  saying,  *Tliat  which  I 
ought  to  confess,  that  will  I  confess ;  that 
to  which  I  ought  to  assent,  to  that  will  I 
assent ;  and  that  which  I  ought  to  deny, 
that  will  I  deny.'"  Even  the  dresses 
"after  the  manner  of  nuns,"  which  Bea- 
trice ordered  for  the  procession  of  judg- 
ment and  execution,  because  her  own  and 
her  mother's  were  too  splendid  for  de- 
corum, and  the  handkerchiefs  with  which 
she  wiped  her  forehead,  and  her  mother 
wiped  her  eyes  on  the  way  to  the  scaffold, 
serve  to  complete  the  impression  of  a 
figure  which  is  not  less  beautiful  for  be- 
ing less  ethereal.  The  fact  is  that,  though 
Shelley  takes  credit  in  his  preface  S>t 
preserving  the  local  colour,  his  success  is 
only  in  the  scenery  and  circumstances; 
his  heroine  is  only  a  self-conscious,  almost 
romantic  Englishwoman.  This  is  espe- 
cially visible  in  the  first  scene  between  her 
and  Orsini,  because  Shelley  had  never 
realized  the  relation  of  which  the  creator 
of  Caponsacchi  has  given  such  a  masterly 
analysis.  But,  after  all,  criticism  is  un- 
grateful in  presence  of  a  character  so  sad, 
so  sweet,  so  lofty,  and  so  beautiful,  as 
Shelley's  Beatrice.  He  was  fortunate  in 
finding  in  the  story  of  the  Cenci  a  subject 
dramatic  in  itself,  and  containing  two 
characters,  one  of  which  appealed  to  his 
highest  inspiration,  and  the  other  to  the 
'fierce  loathmg  and  the  terrified  (Usdain  of 
selfish  prosperity  which  also  seemed  to  be 
a  kind  of  inspiration.  The  fragments  of 
"  Charles  the  First,"  to  which  Mr.  Rossetti 
has  been  able  to  make  large  additions,  are 


almost  sufficient  to  prove  that  his  dramatic 
'  gift  depended  upon  such  felicitous  fortui- 
ties. If  the  play  had  been  finished  it 
would  have  belonged  to  the  same  order  as 
the  New  England   Tragedies,  though    its 

5 lace  in  the  order  wouldf  have  been  Bgher. 
'he  writer,  after  all,  would  have  done 
nothing  but  exhibit  his  own  historical 
theory  of  the  period  in  magnificently  orna- 
mented dialogue. 

No  falling  off  of  the  kind  appears  on 
comparing  "Hellas"  with  "Prometheus 
Unbound : "  it  might  almost  be  said  that  an 
inferiority  in  subject  is  compensated  to 
some  extent  by  an  advance  ii)  art.  There 
is  no  pretence  at  action.  Mahmud  takes 
no  step  whatever  under  his  perplexities 
except  opening  the  treasures  of  holyman 
and  consulting  Ahasuerus ;  and  from  the 
last  he  expects  no  practical  result.  But 
if  it  is  once  admitted  that  exposition  apart 
from  action  is  a  legitimate  form  of  dra- 
matic art,  nothing  can  be  finer  than  the 
scene  of  Mahmud  and  the  messengers. 
And  throughout  the  poem  the  reader  is 
kept  far  more  strictly  to  the  situation  than 
in  "Prometheus,"  where  the  majesty  of 
the  principal  character  has  to  be  brought 
out  at  the  price  of  much  purely  didactic 
eloquence.  K  we  take  "Prometheus"  and 
"  The  Cenci  '^  as  the  measure  of  the  range 
within  which  Shelley  could  be  great,  we 
might  take  "Hellas"  and  "Epipsychi- 
dion  "  as  the  measure  of  the  range  within 
which  he  was  safe,  and  could  always  trust 
his  inspiration.  Passion  was  necessary  to 
him :  the  odes  to  Naples  and  to  Liberty 
suffer  from  the  want  of  it.  An  ideal  me- 
dium was  necessary :  the  "  Masque  of  An- 
archy "  suffers  for  want  of  it  as  soon  as  the 
splendid  and  cutting  symbolism  of  the 
vision  gives  place 'to  the  plain  poUtictd 
sermon  which  occupies  two-thirds  of  the 
poem ;  even  "  The  Cenci  "  suffers  from  want 
of  it,  which  made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
do  as  Keats  implored  him, "  and  load  everv 
view  of  his  sumect  with  ore."  In  "  Hel- 
las "  and  in  "  Epipsychidion  "  he  could  do 
this :  in  "  Prometheus  "  he  could  attempt 
it,  but  here  we  find  too  much  of  the  ab- 
stract thought,  which  was  always  a  tempta- 
tion to  him,  and  often  was  a  danger.  K 
"Hellas"  is  taken  as  Shelley's  maturest 
attempt  to  embody  the  passion  of  the 
world,  "  Epipsychidion  "  may  be  taken  yet 
more  confidently  as  his  maturest  attempt 
to  embody  the  passion  of  the  soul.  The 
poem  is  at  once  the  antithesis  and  the  com- 
plement of  "  Alastor."  As  in  "  Alastor," 
the  hero  is  Shelley  himself,  under  a  vet 
thinner  disguise ;  and  this  time  he  is  left 
to  tell  his  own  story.    In  both  the  hero  is 
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in  loTO  with  loying,  in  both  he  pnrsues  an 
ideal  wluch  he  misseB  —  in  ^  Alastor  "  be- 
cause he  refuses  to  accept  any  earthly  re- 
alization of  it,  in  ^  Epipsychidion  '*  because 
he  seeks  its  realization  amiss.  The  theory 
of  love  in  the  latter  poem  is  like  the  theory 
of  worship  in  the  Yeidas ;  the  last  lady-love 
is  the  onl^  true  satisfaction  of  the  lover's 
idefd  longing,  iust  as  the  god  who  is  ad- 
dressed in  each  hymn  is  for  the  moment 
supreme,  and  resumes  within  himself  the 
attributes  of  all  others  for  the  worshipper. 

It  is  evident  that  marriage,  even  a  hap- 
y  marriaee,  had  no  tendency  to  close  the 
!ist  of  Shelley's  love  affoirs.  No  doubt  his 
latter  loves  were  entirely  Platonic;  but 
none  the  less  thev  showed  that  they  had 
ceased  to  satisfy  him.  In  fact  a  Platonic 
affection  is  enough  in  theory  to  satisfy 
the  demand  of  free  love,  which  by  its 
very  definition  excludes  any  passion 
strong  enough  to  demand  a  permanent 
or  exclusive  possession  of  its  object ; 
and  a  passion  which  is  content  with- 
out this  is  scarcely  a  passion  at  all,  and 
may  remain,  without  sacrifice  if  not  with- 
out danger,  at  the  stage  of  purely  ideal 
contempuition.  In  fact,  the  hero  of 
'*  Epipsychidion "  is  a  kind  of  Platonic 
'*Don  Juan,"  less  hopeless  because  less 
shameless,  purified,  perhaps  emasculated. 
It  is  a  curious  question  whether,  if  he  had 
not  been  shipwrecked  before  startinefor 
the  Cyclades,  he  would  have  outlived  love 
altogether,  or  have  learned  (for  he  was 
learning)  to  treat  it  as  Landor  treated  it, 
as  the  most  delicate  of  amusements,  a  per- 
petual caress,  just  too  tender  to  be  either 
insipid  or  voluptuous.  There  is  a  very 
maned  progress  in  this  sense  between 
the  terrible  fragment  headed  "Misery" 
(1818)  and  «  The  Question  "  (1820),  and 
"The  Recollection"  ('1822|).  One  thine 
was  clearly  impossible,  tnat  he  should 
find  an  end  of  love  in  the  beloved.  He 
idealized  evervthing ;  he  idealized  the  im- 
perfections of  each  of  his  wives  till  he 
sometimes  fancied  them  intolerable.  In 
the  case  of  his  first  wife  these  fancies 
deepened  to  a  permanent  conviction.  The 
wise  kindness  of  his  second  prevented 
them  from  being  more  than  passing 
clouds ;  on  the  whole  he  was  happy  with 
her,  and  knew  that  she  was  good  to  him ; 
but  she  could  not  feed  him  with  the  con- 
itantly  renewed  ecstasy  for  which  he 
pined. 

To  such  a  nature  inspiration  was  singu- 
larly like  a  disease;  and  the  limit  to  his 
popularity  lay  not  merely  in  the  transcend- 
ent excellence  of  his  creations,  but  in  the 
abnormal  conditions  out  of   which  they 
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sprang.  It  is  not  an  accident  that  of  his^ 
longer  poems  the  two  which  are  least 
original  are  most  popular.  In  "  The 
Cenci "  and  "  Adonais,"  ne  was  carried  out 
of  himself  and  was  forced  to  dwell  on 
something  whose  existence  was  independ- 
ent of  his  feelings  and  desires.  The  ma- 
chinery of  "Adonais'^  is  taken  without 
scruple  from  earlier  works.  The  opening 
stanzas  are  an  expansion  of  themes  taken 
from  Bion's  dirge  for  Adonis.  The  pro- 
cession of  the  mountain  shepherds  comes 
through  Lycidas  from  YirgiL  The  splen- 
did pageant  of  the  inheritors  of  unfulfilled 
renown  comes  partly  from  the  same  source 
and  partly  from  Isaiah.  The  thrilling 
apostrophe 

*'  Oar  Adonais  hath  drunk  poison  -:- oh! 

'What  deaf  and  viperous  murderer  could 
crown 
Life's  early  cup  with  such  a  draught  of  woe? 
The  nameless  worm  would  now  itself  dis- 
own."     ^ 

comes  direct  from  Moschus's  Elegy  on 
Bion;  and  the  exultation  over  the  trans- 
figured life  of  Adonais  is  taken  from 
Milton's 

**  Weep  no  more,  woefiil  shepherds,  weep  no 
more. 
For  Lycidas,  our  sorrow,  is  not  dead. 
Sunk  though  he  be  beneath  the  watery  floor." 

It  would  not  be  possible  to  point  out  any* 
thing  like  such  a  list  of  suggestions  vol- 
untfuily  accepted  in  the  construction  of 
the  elegiac  poems  which  Mr.  Arnold  and 
Mr.  Swinburne  have  dedicated  to  Clouffh 
and  Baudelaire.  But  Shelley  could  take 
what  he  pleased  from  his  predecessors, 
and  make  it  his  own;  his  colouring  is 
never  richer  or  more  characteristic  than 
here,  when  he  is  filling  up  their  outline. 
It  is  only  in  "  Adonais  '^  and  the  unfinished 
"Triumph  of  Life "  that  he  can  be  con- 
sidered a  philosophical  poet;  and  in 
"  Adonais  "  the  gain  is  clearly  due  to  his 
svmnatby  with  the  concrete  personality  of 
the  aeparted,  which  made  his  mysticism  at 
once  less  obscure,  more  ardent,  and  there- 
fore more  exalted. 

It  is  a  striking  proof  of  Shelley's  nobility 
of  mind,  that  he  could  pay  such  a  fervent 
and  magnificent  tribute  to  a  poet  for 
whose  poetry  he  hardly  cared.  Keats  ludd 
Shelley  stand  side  by  side  as  the  two  great 
ideal  artists  of  their  generation ;  but  they 
never  appreciated  each  other.  There  is 
no  excuse  for  seeking  the  reason  in  any- 
thin?  so  dishonourable  as  jealousy;  for 
neither  could  by  possibility  have. thought 
the  other  was  overrated  by  the  world. 
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And,  even  if  we  admit  Mr.  Bossetti's  ex- 
planation that  Keats  was  rendered  cap- 
tions and  irritable  by  disease,  this  will  not 
account  for  the  slighting  and  unsympa- 
thetic  way  in  which  Shelley  spoke  of  all 
his  works  except  "Hyperion.  He  evi 
dently  regarded  Keats  as  a  man  of  genios, 
who  was  in  great  danger  of  wasting  him- 
self; and,  even  in  "Adonais,"he  inclined 
to  number  him  with  the  inheritors  of  un- 
fulfilled renown;  and  the  enumeration 
shows  that  this  is  not  to  be  taken  simply 
of  the  gifted  souls,  whose  names  must  be 
left  to  wait  for  justice  from  posterity. 
The  fact  is,  each  of  them  felt  the  faults  of 
the  other;  and  the  reason  that  Shelley, 
with  this  feeling,  spoke  more  warmly  of 
Keats  than  Keats  spoke  of  him,  is  not 
wholly  that  he  was  more  generous,  but 
also  that  he  was  less  critical. 

Of  all  great  poets,  Keats  was  the  most 
literary ;  and  it  was  natural  that  he  should 
be  exacting.  To  him  poetry  was  an  end 
in  itself;  its  mission  was  simply  to  fill  and 
satisfy  the  spirit  with  images  of  objective 
loveliness.  His  philosophy,  so  far  as  he 
had  one,  was  a  judicious  quietism  —  a 
seeking  of  the  beautiful  where  it  was  to 
be  found,  in  the  ordered  stability  of  nature, 
and  in  the  rich  moments  of  life  which  come 
to  those  who  are  ready  for  them.  It  is 
certain  that  he  came  nearer  than  Shelley 
to  the  temper  of  most  great  poets,  of 


Homer  and  Sophocles,  of  Pindar  and 
Shakespeare,  of  Chaucer  and  Goethe. 
Perhaps  he  was  right  in  recoiling  from 
Shelley's  subjective  fervour,  from  his 
feverish  pursuit  of  an  impalpable  progress, 
as  Shelley  was  right  in  warning  him 
against  his  tendency  to  bury  every  subject 
he  undertook  under  a  profusion  of  flowers. 
It  may  be  questioned  whether  Shelley's 
power  was  not  higher;  but  Keats  was 
justified  in  feeling  that  his  own  aims  in 
poetry  were  surer. 

We  have  said  little  of  Shelley's  shorter 
poems,  not  because  they  are  less  valuable 
than  his  elaborate  works,  but  because 
their  beauties  do  not  require  analysis. 
The  naked  swift  melody,  joyous  or  sad,  as 
the  case  may  be,  which  overflows  wherever 
he  could  content  himself  with  a  lyrical  cry 
had  forced  itself  on  public  recognition  as 
early  as  1839,  when  Mrs.  Shelley  remarked 
that  the  ode  **To  a  Skylark"  and  "The 
Cloud  "  were  thought  by  many  to  contain 
a  purer  spirit  of  poetry  than  any  of  his 
other  works.  The  wonderful  cleverness 
of  his  satires  and  the  excellence  of  his 
translations,  may  be  recognized  without 
comment ;  the  problem  which  requires  so- 
lution is  how,  with  so  many  other  gifts, 
and  with  so  much  ambition,  he  produced 
nothing  perfect  beyond  the  range  of  the 
lyrical  cry,  except  his  translation  of  the 
Homeric  hymn  to  Hermes. 


A  ooRBBBPONDBNT  writes  :  —  I  witnessed  last 
night  the  display  of  the  Aurora  Borealis  from  the 
top  of  one  of  the  Cotswold  Hills.  I  had  wandered 
to  a  little  village  about  nine  miles  from  the 
place  at  which  I  am  staying,  and  late  in  the  af- 
ternoon was  retarning  homewards  when  I  saw  a 
dark  cloud  hanging  down  from  the  sky  moving 
towards  me.  £i  a  few  minutes  I  was  almost 
blinded  by  the  raiu,  and  was  glad  to  take  refuge 
in  a  shepherd's  cottage  on  the  boles,  where  I 
remained  until  the  storm  had  passed  over:  by 
this  time  it  was  night  I  had  many  miles  to 
walk;  beneath  me  was  a  valley  wrapt  in  mist, 
and  above  me  the  vault  of  the  sky  was  of  a  deep 
pink  colour,  like  the  inside  of  a  shell  What 
interested  me  more,  however,  than  the  Aurora 
Borealis,  was  the  view  taken  of  it  by  the  inhab- 
itants of  a  little  village  through  which  I  passed. 
They  were  all  standing  outside  their  houses  gax- 
ing  at  the  heavens  **  There  is  .France  for  you,'* 
said  one  of  them  to  me  as  I  approached  him.  I 
requested  an  explanation,  and  found  that  not 
only  he  but  all  his  neighbours  attributed  the 
bk)od-red  light  in  the  dqr  to  the  burning  of 


Paris.  **  Gad,  how  It  biases!  '*  I  heard  a  man 
remark.  *«  They're  a  gettin'  it  hundcr  now," 
said  another;  and  so  on  through  all  the  village. 
At  a  garden  gate  of  nearly  the  last  house  I  ob- 
served a  respectable-looking  mau  with  a  tele- 
scope, with  which  he  was  raking  the  sky :  '*  It 
is  mm,"  he  said  to  me,  **  and  very  sublimely 
so;  but,  the  d-^-d  asses,  I  can't  make  'em  be* 
lieve  it  is  only  the  Southern  Cross  "  I  rather 
think  he  was  the  schoolmaster  of  the  parish. 
PaU  Mall  Gazette. 


Thi  French  Government  have  adopted  a  new 
seal  The  obverse  bears  the  figure  of  Liberty 
with  the  legend,  **  In  the  name  of  the  French 
people;"  the  reverso,  a  wreath  of  oak  and  olive, 
with  a  sheaf  of  com.  In  the  centre  of  the 
wreath  are  the  words,  **  The  French  Republic, 
Democratic,  one  and  indivisible,"  and  the 
legend  is,  **  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity." 
Fall  MaU  Gazette. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

In  the  year  1829,  on  St.  John's  day,  a 
man  sat  in  the  deepest  melancholy,  under 
an  ash-tree  arbor,  m  a  neglected  garden. 
The  estate,  to  which  the  garden  belonged, 
was  a  lease-hold  estate,  and  lay  on  the 
river  Feene,  between  Anclam  and  Demmin, 
and  the  man,  who  sat  in  the  cool  shade  of 
the  arbor,  was  the  lease-holder,  —  that  is 
to  say,  he  hatl  been  until  now;  for  now 
he  was  ejected,  and  there  was  an  auction 
to-day  in  his  homestead,  and  all  his  goods 
and  possessions  were  going  to  the  four 
winds. 

He  was  a  large,  broad-shouldered,  light- 
haired  man,  of  four  and  forty  years ;  and 
nowhere  could  you  find  a  better  specimen 
of  what  labor  could  make  of  a  man  than 
she  Jiad  carved  from  this  block.  **  Labor," 
said  his  honest  face,  —  ^  Labor,"  said  his 
finn  hands  which  lay  quiet  in  his  cap, 
folded  one  upon  another  as  if  for  pray- 
ing. 

Yes,  for  praying  I  And  in  the  whole 
broad  country  of  romerania,  there  might 
well  have  been  no  one  with  greater  need 
and  reason  to  speak  with  his  Lord  God, 
than  this  man.  'Tis  a  hard  thing  for  any 
one  to  see  his  household  goods,  which  he 
has  gathered  with  labor  and  pains,  piece 
by  piece,  go  wandering  out  into  the  world. 
'Tis  a  hard  thing  for  a  farmer  to  leave  the 
cattle,  which  he  has  fed  and  cared  for, 
through  want  and  trouble,  to  other  hands 
that  know  nothing  of  the  difficulties  which 
have  oppressed  him  all  his  life.  But  it  was 
not  this  which  lay  so  heavy  on  his  heart ; 
it  was  a  still  deeper  grief  which  caused 
the  weary  hands  to  lie  ^Ided  together,  and 
the  weary  eyes  to  droop  so  heavily. 

Since  yesterday  he  was  a  widow*  r,  his 
wife  lay  upon  her  last  couch.    His  wifel 


Ten  vears  had  he  striven  for  her,  ten  years 
had  he  worked  and  toiled,  and  done  what 
human  strength  could  do  that  they  might 
come  together,  that  he  might  make  room 
for  the  deep,  powerful  love  which  sung 
through  his  whole  being,  like  Pentecost 
bells  over  green  fields  and  blossoming 
fruit-trees. 

Four  years  ago  he  had  made  it  possible ; 
he  had  scraped  together  everything  that 
he  had ;  an  acquaintance  who  had  inherited 
from  his  parents  two  estates  had  leased 
one  of  them  to  him, — at  a  high  rent,  very 
high — no  one  knew  that  better  than  him- 
self,—  but  love  ^ves  courage,  cheerful 
courage,  to  sustam  one  through  every- 
thing. Oh,  it  would  have  gone  well,  quite 
well,  if  misfortunes  had  not  come  upon 
them,  if  his  dear  little  wife  had  not  risen 
before  the  daylight  and  ere  the  dew  was 
risen,  and  got  such  feverish  red  spots  on 
her  cheeks.  Oh,  all  would  have  gone  well, 
quite  well,  if  his  landlord  had  been  not 
merely  an  acquaintance  but  a  friend — he 
was  not  the  latter;  to-day  he  allowed  his 
agent  to  hold  the  auction. 

Friends?  Such  a  man  as  the  one  who 
sat  under  the  ashen  arbor,  has  he  no  friends? 
Ah,  he  had  friends,  and  their  friendship 
was  true ;  but  they  could  not  help  him, 
they  had  nothing  either  to  give  or  to  lend. 
Wherever  he  looked,  there  seemed  a 
gloomy  wall  before  his  eyes,  which  nar- 
rowed around  him,  and  pressed  him  in, 
until  he  must  needs  call  upon  the  Lord  to 
deliver  him  out  of  his  distresses.  And 
over  him  in  the  ashen  twigs  sang  the 
finches,  and  their  say  plumage  glittered 
in  the  sun,  and  the  flowers  in  the  neglected 
garden  gave  out  their  fragrance,  all  (n 
vain,  —  and  the  fairest  bri£d  pair  in  the 
world  might  have  sat  there,  and  never 
have  forgotten  either  the  place  or  the  day. 
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And  had  he  not  often  sat  under  these 
shade  trees  with  a  soft  hand  in  his  hard 
one  ?  Had  not  the  birds  suns,  had  not  the 
flowers  been  fragrant  ?  Had  ne  not  under 
the  ash-trees  dreamed  of  their  cool  shade 
for  his  old  age  ?  And  who  was  it  that  had 
brought  to  him  here  a  refreshing  drink 
after  a  hot  day's  labor?  Who  was  it 
tha1>  had  shared  in  and  consoled  all  his 
cares  and  sorrows  ? 

It  was  gone  —  all  gonel  —  Here  was 
care  and  trouble  about  the  auction,  and 
the  soft,  warm  hand  was  cold  and  stiff. 
And  so  it  is  much  the  same  to  a  man  as  if 
the  birds  sang  no  longer,  and  the  flowers 
had  lost  their 'fragrance,  and  the  blessed 
sun  shone  for  him  no  more;  and  if  the 

Cr  heart  keeps  on  beating  it  reaches  out, 
ond  birds  and  flowers  and  beyond  the 
golden  sun,  higher  up  aft«r  a  Comforter, 
in  whose  presence  these  earthly  joys  shall 
fade  and  fall,  but  before  whom  the  human 
soul  shall  stand  forever. 

So  sat  Habermann  before  his  Grod,  and 
his  hands  were  folded,  and  his  honest  blue 
eves  bent  to  the  ground,  and  yet  there 
shone  in  them  a  clear  liffht,  as  from  God's 
sun.  Then  came  a  little  maiden  running 
to  him,  and  laid  a  marigold  blossom  on  his 
cap,  and  the  two  hands  unfolded  them- 
selves and  clasped  the  child, — it  was  lus 
child,  —  and  he  rose  up  from  the  bench, 
and  took  her  on  his  arm,  and  from  his 
eyes  fell  tear  after  tear,  and  he  kept  the 
mariffold  flower  in  his  hand,  and  went  with 
the  child  along  the  path  through  the  gar- 
den. 

He  came  to  a  young  tree  which  he  had 
planted  himself;  the  s^aw-rope  with  which 
it  was  bound  to  its  prop  had  loosened, 
and  the  tree  was  sagging  downwards. 
He  reached  up  and  bound  it  fast,  without 
thinking  what  he  was  doing,  for  his 
thoughts  were  far  away,  but  care  and 
helping  were  part  of  his  nature. 

But  when  a  man's  thoughts  are  in  the 
clouds,  were  it  even  in  the  blue  heavens, 
if  his  daily  duties  come  before  his  eyes, — 
the  old  accustomed  handiwork,  —  and  he 
does  them,  he  helps  himself  in  so  doing, 
for  they  call  him  back  from  the  distance 
and  show  him  what  is  near  by,  and  what 
is  in  need  of  help.  And  it  is  one  of  our 
Lord's  mercies  that  this  is  so. 

He  walked  up  and  down  the  garden, 
and  his  eyes  saw  what  was  around  him, 
and  his  thouehts  came  back  to  earth ;  and 
though  the  black,  gloomy  clouds  still  over- 
spreful  the  heaven  of  his  future,  they  could 
not  conceal  one  little  patch  of  blue  sky, — 
that  was  the  little  girl  whom  he  bore  on 
his  arm,  and  whose  baby  hand  played  with 


his  hair.  He  had  thought  over  his  situar 
tion,  steadily  and  earnestly  he  had  looked 
the  black  clouds  in  the  face ;  he  must  take 
care  that  he  and  his  little  one  were  not 
overpowered  by  the  storm. 

He  went  from  the  garden  toward  the 
house.  Good  Heavens,  how  his  courage 
sunk  I  Indifierent  to  him,  and  absorbed 
in  their  petty  afi&urs,  a  crowd  of  men 
pressed  around  the  table  where  the 
actuary  was  holding  the  auction.  Piece 
by  piece  the  furniture  acquired  by  his 
years  of  industry  was  knocked  down  to  the 
hiffhest  bidder ;  piece  by  piece  lus  house- 
hold ffear  had  come  into  the  house,  with 
trouble  and  anxiety;  piece,  by  piece  it 
went  out  to  the  world,  amid  jokes  and 
laughter.  This  sideboard  had  been  his 
old  mother's,  this  chest  of  drawers  his 
wife  had  brought  with  her,  that  little 
work-table  he  had  given  her  while  she  was 
yet  a  bride.  Near  by  stood  his  cattle,  tied 
to  a  rack,  and  lowing  after  their  pasture ; 
the  brown  yearling  which  his  poor  wife 
herself,  had  brought  up,  her  special  pet, 
stood  amonff  them ;  he  went  round  to  her, 
and  stroked  her  with  his  hand. 

"  Herr,"  said  the  bailiff  Niemen,  "  'tis  a 
sad  pity" 

"  I  es,  Niemen,  'tis  a  pity ;  but  there's  no 
help  for  it,"  said  he,  and  turned  away, 
and  went  toward  the  men  who  were 
crowding  around  the  auctioneer's  table. 

As  the  people  noticed  him,  they  made 
room  for  him  in  a  courteous  and  friendly 
manner,  and  he  turned  to  the  auctioneer 
as  if  he  would  speak  a  few  words  to  him. 

"Directly,  Herr  Habermann,"  said  the 
man,  "  in  a  moment  I  am  just  through 
with  the  house-inventory,  then —  A  chest 
of  drawers !  Two  dollars,  four  shillings  I 
Six  shillings  I  Two  dollars  eight  shillings  I 
Once  I  Twice  1  Two  dollars  twelve  slull- 
ings  1  No  more  ?  Once  1  T¥rice  1  and — 
thrice  I    Who  has  it?" 

"  Brandt,  the  tailor,"  was  the  answer. 

Just  at  this  moment,  a  company  of  coun- 
try people  came  riding  up  the  yard,  who 
apparently  wished  to  look  at  the  cattle, 
which  came  next  in  order  in  the  sale. 
Foremost  rode  a  stout,  red-faced  man,  upon 
whose  broad  features  arrogance  had 
plenty  of  room  to  display  itself.  This 
quality  was  very  strongly  marked ;  but 
an  unusual  accompaniment  was  indicated 
by  the  little,  crafty  eyes,  which  peered  out 
over  the  coarse  cheeks,  as  if  to  say,  "  You 
are  pretty  well  ofi^  but  we  have  something 
to  do  to  look  after  your  interests."  The 
owner  of  these  eyes  was  the  owner  also  of 
the  estate  of  which  Habermann  had  held 
the  lease ;  he  rode  close  up  to  the  cluster 
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of  men,  and,  as  he  saw  his  unhappy  tenant 
standing  among  them,  the  possibility  oc- 
curred to  him  that  he  might  fail  of  receiv- 
ing his  full  rent,  and  the  crafty  eyes, 
which  understood  so  well  how  to  look 
after  their  own  interests,  said  to  the  ar- 
rogance which  sat  upon  mouth  and  mien, 
^  Brother,  now  is  a  good  time  to  spread 
yourself;  it  will  cost  you  nothings'  <u^<i 

Dressing  his  horse  nearer  to  Habermann 
e  called,  so  that  all  the  pepple  must  hear, 
**  Yes,  here  is  your  prudent  MeckUnburger, 
who  will  teach  us  how  to  manage  a  farm  1 
What  has  he  taught  us  ?  To  drink  wine 
and  shuffle  cards  he  might  teach  us,  but 
farming — Bankruptcy,  he  can  teach  us  1" 

All  were  silent  at  these  hard  words,  and 
looked  first  at  him  who  had  uttered  them, 
and  then  at  him  against  whom  they  were 
directed.  Habermann  was  at  first  struck, 
by  voice  and  words  together,  as  if  a  knife 
had  been  plunged  into  his  heart;  now  he 
stood  still  and  looked  silently  before  him, 
letting  all  go  over  his  head ;  but  among 
the  people  broke  out  a  murmuring  — 
^  Fie  1  rie  1  For  shame  1  The  man  is  no 
drinker  nor  card-player.  He  has  worked 
his  farm  like  a  good  fellow ! " 

*^  What  great  donkey  is  this,  who  can  talk 
like  that  ?  '*  asked  old  Farmer  Drenkhahn, 
from  Lie^n,  and  pressed  nearer  with  his 
buckthorn  sta£ 

"That's  the  fellow,  father,"  called* out 
Stolper  the  smith,  ^'who  lets  his  people  go 
begdng  about,  for  miles  around." 

**They  haven't  a^coat  to  their  backs," 
said  tailor  Brandt,  of  Jarmen,  **  and  by  all 
their  labour  they  can  only  earn  victuals." 

"Yes,"  laughed  the  smith,  "that's  the 
fellow  who  is  so  kind  to  his  people  that 
they  all  have  nice  dress-coats  to  work  in, 
while  he  does  not  keep  enough  to  buy  him- 
self a  smock-frock." 

The  auctioneer  had  spruns  up  and  ran 
towards  the  landlord,  who  had  heard  these 
remarks  with  unabashed  thick-headedness. 
"In  God's  name,  Herr  Fomuchelskopp, 
how  can  you  talk  so  Y  " 

"  Yes,^'  said  one  of  his  own  company,  who 
rode  up  with  him,  "these  folks  are  right. 
You  should  be  ashamed  of  yourself  1  The 
poor  man  has  given  up  everything  that  he 
had  a  right  to  keep,  and  goes  out  into  the 
world  to-morrow,  empty-handed,  and  you 
go  on  abusing  him." 

"Ah,  indeed,"  said  the  auctioneer,  "if 
that  were  ail  1  But  his  wife  died  only  yes- 
terday, and  lies  on  her  last  couch,  and  there 
he  is  with  his  poor  little  child,  and  what 
prospect  has  the  poor  man  for  the  future  ?  " 

The  murmur  went  round  among  the 
people  of  the  landlord's  company,  and  it 


was  not  long  before  he  had  the  place  to 
himself;  those  who  eame  with  him  had  rid- 
den aside.  "Did  I  know  that?"  said  he 
peevishly,  and  rode  out  of  the  yard ;  and 
the  little,  crafty  eyes  said  to  the  broad 
arrogance,  "  Brother,  this  time  we  went 
rather  too  far." 

The  auctioneer  turned  to  Habermann. 
I "  Herr  Habermann,  you  had  something 
Ito  say  tome?" 

I  "  Yes — yes  —  "  replied  the  farmer,  like  a 
I  man  who  has  been  under  torture,  coming 
I  again  to  his  senses.  "  Yes,  I  was  going  to 
jask  you  to  put  up  to  auction  the  few 
things  I  have  a  right  to  keep  back, — Uie 
bed  and  the  other  things." 

"  Willingly ;  but  the  household  furni- 
ture has  sold  badly,  the  people  have  no 
money,  and  if  you  wish  to  dispose  of  any- 
thing you  would  do  better  at  private  sale." 

"I  have  not  time  for  that,  and  I  need 
the  money. " 

''  Then  if  you  wish  it,  I  will  offer  the 
goods  at  auction,^'  and  the  man  went  back 
to  his  business. 

"Habermann,"  said  Farmer  Grot,  who 
came  with  the  company  on  horseback^ 
"  you  are  so  lonely  here,  in  your  misfor- 
tunes ;  come  home  with  me,  you  and  your 
little  girl,  and  stay  awhile  with  us,  my 
wife  will  be  right  glad " 

"I  thank  you  much  for  the  good  will; 
but  I  cannot  go,  I  have  still  something  to 
do  here." 

"  Habermann,"  said  farmer  Hartmann, 
"  you  mean  the  funeral  of  your  good  wite. 
When  do  you  bury  herV  We  will  all 
come  together,  to  do  her  this  last  honor." 

"  For  that  I  thank  you  too ;  but  I  cannot 
receive  you  as  would  be  proper,  and  by 
this  time  I  have  learned  that  one  must  cut 
his  coat  according  to  his  cloth."  ^ 

"  Old  friend,  my  dear  old  neighbor  and 
countryman,"  said  Inspector  Wienk,  and 
clapped  him  on  the  shoulder, "  do  not  yield 
to  discouragement !  things  will  go  better 
with  you  yet." 

"  Ihscouragement,  Wienk  ?  "  said  Haber- 
mann, earnestly,  pressing  his  child  closer 
to  himself,  and  looking  steadily  at  the  in- 
spector, with  his  honest  blue  eyes.  "  Is  that 
cUscouragement,  to  look  one's  future  stead- 
ily in  the  face,  and  do  one's  utmost  to  avert 
misfortune?  But  I  cannot  stay  here;  a 
man  avoids  the  place  where  he  has  once 
made  shipwreck.  I  must  go  to  some  house 
at  a  distance,  and  beg^  again  at  the  be- 
ginning. I  must  work  for  my  bread  again, 
and  stretch  my  feet  under  a  stranger's 
table.  And  now  good-bye  to  you  all  1  You 
have  always  been  good  neighbors  and 
friends  to  me.    Adieu  1    Adieu !   Give  me 
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your  hand,  Wienk, —  Adieu  1    and   greet 
them  all  kindly  at  your  houde ;  my  wife 

'*    He  had  still  something  to  say,  but 

he  seemed   to  be  overcome,  and  turned 
almost  quickly  and  went  his  way. 

"Niemen,"  said  he  to  his  bailiff  as  he 
came  to  the  other  end  of  the  farm-yard, 
*'  Tell  the  other  j)eople,  to-morrow  morn- 
ing early,  at  four  o  clock,  I  will  bury  my 
wue."  With  that,  he  went  into  the  house, 
into  his  sleeping-room.  It  was  all  cleaned 
out,  his  bed  and  all  the  furniture  which 
had  been  left  to  him;  nothing  remained 
but  four  bare  walls.  Only  in  a  dark  cor- 
ner stood  an  old  chest,  and  on  it  sat  a 
young  woman,  the  wife  of  a  day-laborer, 
her  eyes  red  with  weeping;  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  room  stooa  a  black  coffin  in 
which  lay  a  white,  still,  solemn  face,  and 
the  woman  had  a  sreen  branch  in  her 
hand,  and  brushed  the  flies  from  the  still 
face. 

"Stina,"  said  Habermann,  "go  home 
now ;  I  will  stay  here." 

"  Oh,  Herr,  let  me  stay ! " 

"  No,  Stina,  I  shall  stay  here  all  night." 

"Shall  I   not  take  the  little  one  with 
me  ?  " 
•    %No,  leave  her,  she  will  sleep  well." 

The  young  woman  went  out :  the  auc- 
tioneer came  and  handed  him  the  money 
which  he  had  received  for  his  goods,  the 
people  went  away  from  the  court-yard; 
It  became  as  quiet  out  of  doors  as  in.  He 
put  the  child  down,  and  reckoned  the 
money  on  the  window-seat.  "  That  pays 
the  cabinet-maker  for  the  coffin;  that 
for  the  cross  at  the  grave ;  that  for  the 
funeral.  Stina  shall  have  this,  and  with 
the  rest  I  can  go  to  my  sister."  The  even- 
ing came,  the  young  wife  of  the  laborer 
brought  in  a  lighted  candle,  and  set  it  on 
the  coffin,  and  gazed  long  at  the  white  face, 
then  dried  her  eyes  and  said  "Grood- 
night,"  and  Habermann  was  again  alone 
with  his  child. 

He  raised  the  window,  and  looked  out 
into  the  night.  It  was  dark  for  that  time 
of  year,  no  stars  shone  in  the  sky,  all 
was  obscured  with  black  clouds,  and  a 
warm,  damp  air  breathed  on  his  face,  and 
sighed  in  the  distance.  From  over  the 
fields  came  the  note  of  the  auail,  and  the 
land-rail  uttered  its  rain-call,  and  softly 
fell  the  first  drops  on  the  dusty  ground, 
and  his  heart  rose  in  thanks  for  the  gift 
of  sweetest  savor  known  to  the  husband- 
man, the  earth-vapor  in  which  hover  all 
blessings  for  his  cares  and  labor.  How 
often  had  it  refreshed  his  soul,  chased 
away  his  anxieties,  and  renewed  his  hope 
of  a  good  year !    Now  he  was  set  looie 


from  care,  but  also  from  joy ;  a  great  joy 
had  gone  from  him,  and  had  taken  with  it 
all  lesser  ones. 

He  closed  the  window,  and,  as  he  turned 
round,  there  stood  his  little  daughter  by 
the  coffin,  reaching  vainly  toward  the  still 
face,  as  if  she  wovdd  stroke  it.  He  raised 
the  child  higher  so  that  she  could  reach, 
and  the  little  ^irl  stroked  and  kissed  the 
cold,  dead  cheek  of  her  silent  mother,  and 
looked  then  at  jber  father  with  her  great 
eyes,  as  if  she  would  ask  something  un- 
speakable, and  said  "Mother  1  Oh  1 " 

"Yes,"  said  Habermann,  "mother  is 
cold,"  and  the  tears  started  in  his  eyes,  and 
he  sat  down  on  the  chest,  took  his  daughter 
on  his  lap,  and  wept  bitterly.  The  little 
one  began  to  weep  also,  and  cried  herself 
quietly  to  sleep.  He  laid  her  softly 
against  his  breast,  and  wrapped  his  coat 
warmly  about  her,  and  so  sat  he  the  night 
through,  and  held  true  lyke-widie  over  his 
wife  and  his  happiness. 

Next  morning,  punctually,  at  four  o'clock, 
came  the  bailiil'  with  the  other  laborers. 
The  coffin  was  screwed  up ;  the  procession 
moved  slowly  toward  the  church-yard ;  the 
only  mourners  himself  and  his  little  girl. 
The  coffin  was  lowered  into  the  grave.  A 
silent  Pater  Noster, —  a  handful  of  earth, 
—  and  the  image  of  her  who  had  for  years 
refreshed  and  comforted  him,  rejoiced  and 
enlivened,  was  concealed  from  his  eyes, 
and  if  he  would  see  it  again  he  must  turn 
over  his  heart  like  a  book,  leaf  by  leaf, 
until  he  comes  to  the  closing  page,  and 
then,  —  yes,  there  will  the  dear  image 
stand,  fair  and  lovely  before  his  eyes  once 
more. 

He  went  among  his  people,  shook  hands 
with  every  one,  and  thanked  them  for  tliis 
last  service  which  they  had  rendered  him, 
and  then  said  "  Good-bye  "  to  them,  gave 
to  the  bailiff  the  money  for  the  coffin,  cross 
and  funeral,  and  then,  absorbed  in  thought, 
started  on  his  lonely  way  out  into  the 
gloomy  future. 

As  he  came  to  the  last  house  in  the  little 
hamlet,  the  young  laborer's  wife  stood  with 
a  child  on  her  arm  before  the  door.  He 
stepped  up  to  her. 

"  Stina,  you  took  faithful  care  of  my  poor 
wife  in  her  last  sickness, — here,  Stma," 
and  would  press  a  couple  of  dollars  into 
her  hand. 

"Herr,  Herr,"  cried  the  young  wife, 
"don't  do  me  that  injury  I  What  have 
you  not  done  for  us  in  good  days  ?  Why 
should  we  not  in  hard  times  make  some 
little  return?  Ah,  Herr,  I  have  one  favor 
to  ask ;  leave  the  child  here  with  me !  I 
will  cherish  it  as  if  it  were  my  o\n.    And 
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is  it  not  like  my  own?  I  have  nursed  it  at 
my  breast,  when  yom*  poor  wife  was  so 
weak.    Leave  me  the  child  1 " 

Habermann  stood  in  deep  thought. 
"  HeiT,"  said  the  woman,  "  you  will  have 
to  separate  from  the  poor  little  thing,  sooner 
or  later.  See,  here  comes  Jochen,  he  will 
speak  for  himself." 

The  laborer  came  up,  and,  as  he  heard  of 
what  they  were  speaking,  said,  "  Yes,  Herr, 
she  shall  be  cared  for  like  a  princess,  and 
we  are  healthy,  and  well  to  ao,  and  what 
you  have  done  for  us,  we  will  richly  repay 

"No,"  said  Habermann,  lifting  himself 
from  his  thoughts,  "  that  won't  go,  I  can't 
do  it.  I  may  be  wrong  to  take  the  child 
with  me  upon  an  uncertainty ;  but  I  have 
left  so  much  here,  this  last  thing  I  cannot 

five  up.  No,  no !  I  can't  do  it,"  cried  he 
astily  and  turned  himself  to  go,  "  my  child 
must  be  where  I  am.  Adieu,  Stina  I  Adieu, 
Rassow  1 " 

"If  you  will  not  leave  us  the  child, 
Herr,"  said  the  laborer,  "  let  me  at  least 
go  with  you  a  little  way,  and  carry  her  for 
you." 

"  No,  N©  1 "  said  Habermann,  "  she  is 
no  burden  for  me ; "  bnt  he  could  not  hin- 
der the  young  woman  from  stroking  and 
kissing  his  little  daughter,  and  ever  again 
kissing  her,  nor  that  both  these  honest 
souls,  as  he  went  on  his  way,  should  stand 
long  looking  after  him.  She,  with  tears  in 
her  eyes,  thousjht  more  of  the  child,  he,  in 
serious  reflection,  more  of  the  man. 

"  Stina,"  said  he,  "  we  shall  never  again 
have  such  a  master." 

"The  Lord  knows  that,"  said  she,  and 
both  went  sadly  back  to  their  daily  labor. 

CHAPTER  II. 

About  eight  miles  from  the  place  where 
Habermann  had  left  his  wife  m  her  quiet 
grave,  lay  in  Mecklenburg  a  farm  of  less 
than  medium  size,  which  was  tenanted  by 
his  brother-in-law,  Jochen  Nussler.  The 
fium-buildings  had  never  been  very  sub- 
stantial, and  were  now  much  in  need  of  re- 
pair, and  moreover  things  were  very  disor- 
derly ;  here  a  little  refuse  heap,  and  there 
another,  and  the  wagon  and  farm  imple- 
ments stood  here  and  there,  and  mingled 
together,  like  the  people  at  a  fair,  and  the 
cart  said  to  the  wagon,  "Brother,  how 
came  you  here  ? "  and  the  rake  laid  hold 
of  the  harrow  and  said,  "  Come,  dear,  we 
will  have  a  dance."  But  the  music  was 
lacking,  for  it  was  all  still  in  the  farm-yard, 
quite  still.  This  lovely  weather,  all  were 
in  the  meadow,  haying,  and  even  from  the 


little  open  windows  of  the  long,  low,  straw- 
roofed  farm-house  came  no  sound,  for  it 
was  afternoon ;  the  cook  had  finished  her 
baking,  and  the  housemaid  her  cleaning, 
and  both  had  gone  together  to  the  meadow ; 
and  even  the  farmer's  wife,  who  usually 
had  something  to  say  for  herself,  was  no- 
where visible,  for  she  also  had  gone  from 
the  farpi-yard  with  a  rake  in  her  hand; 
the  hay  must  all  be  gathered  into  great 
stacks  before  night-fall. 

But  there  was  yet  life  in  the  house, 
though  of  a  little,  quiet  kind.  In  the  room 
at  the  right  of  the  porch,  in  the  living- 
room,  where  the  blue-painted  comer-cup- 
board stood,  —  the  schenky  thev  called  it, 
and  the  sofa  covered  with  black  glazed 
linen,  which  was  freshly  polished  up  with 
boot-blacking  every  Saturday  and  the 
oaken  chest  of  drawers  with  gilt  ornaments, 
sat  two  little  maidens  of  three  years,*  with 
round  flaxen  heads,  and  round  rosy  cheeks, 
plaving  in  a  heap  of  sand,  making  cheeses 
with  mother's  thimble,  and  filling  the  damp 
sand  into  two  little  shilling  pots,  which 
they  turned  upside  down,  laughing  and 
rejoicing  if  the  lump  stood  firm. 

These  were  Lining  and  Mining  Nussler, 
and  they  looked,  for  all  the  world,  like  a 
pair  of  Httle  twin  apples,  growing  on  one 
stem ;  and  they  were  so  indeed,  for  they 
were  tw^ins,  and  one  who  did  not  Ibiow 
that  Lining  was  not  Mining,  and  Mining 
was  not  Lining,  would  be  puzzled  from 
morning  to  night,  for  their  names  were 
not  written  in  their  faces,  and  if  their 
mother  had  not  marked  them  with  a  col- 
ored band  on  the  arm,  there  would  have 
been  grave  doubts  in  the  matter,  and  their 
father,  Jochen  Niissler,  was  even  yet  in 
some  uncertainty;  Lining  was  properly 
Mining,  and  Mining  Lining,  they  had  been 
as  it  were  shaken  up  together  at  the  out- 
set of  their  little  lives.  At  present,  there 
was  no  occasion  for  such  perplexity,  for 
the  mother  had  tied  a  blue  ribbon  in  Lin- 
ing's little  flaxen  curls,  and  a  red  one  in 
Mining's;  and  if  one  kept  that  in  mind, 
and  observed  them  carefully,  one  would 
see  plainly  that  Jochen  Niissler  was  wrong, 
for  Lining  was  half  an  hour  older  than 
Mining,  and,  slight  as  the  difference  was, 
the  seniority  maae  itself  quite  evident,  for 
Lining  took  the  lead  in  everything;  but 
she  comforted  her  little  sister  also,  when 
she  was  in  trouble. 

Besides  this  little,  unmistakable  pair  of 
twins,  there  was  yet  another  pair  or  twins 
in  the  room ;  but  an  old,  experienced,  cir- 
cumspect couple,  who  looked  down  from 
the  chest  of  drawers  on  the  children,  and 
shook  their  heads  hither  and  thither,  in 
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the  light  breeze  which  came  in  at  the  open 
window ;  these  were  grandfather's  peruke, 
and  ^andmother's  state-cap,  which  were 
paraded  on  a  pair  of  cap-stocks,  and  which 
to-morrow,  —  Sunday,  —  would  play  their 
part. 

"Look,  Lining,"  said  Mining,  "there 
is  grandfather's  puk."  She  could  not  get 
the  *  r '  quite  right  yet 

"  You  always  say  *  puk ; '  you  must  say 
'  p-u-k,'  said  Lining,  for  she  also  was  not 
quite  up  to  the  "  r ; "  but  being  the  eldest 
sne  must  needs  direct  her  little  sister  in 
the  right  way. 

With  that  the  little  pair  of  twins  got  up 
and  stood  before  the  chest  of  drawers,  and 
looked  at  the  old  pair  of  twins  on  the  cap- 
stocks,  and  Mining,  who  was  still  very 
thoughtless,  reached  after  the  peruke 
stock,  and  took  down  grandfather's  peruke, 
turned  it  over  on  her  head  as  seemed  well 
to  her,  and,  placing  herself  before  the 
glass,  performed  just  as  grandfather  did 
on  Sundays.  Now  was  the  time  for  Lining 
to  exercise  her  authority,  but  Linine  began 
to  laugh,  and  catching  the  joke  took  down 
grandmother's  cap  from  the  other  stock, 
and  imitated  grandmother's  Sunday  per- 
formances, and  then  Mining  laughed,  and 
then  both  laughed,  and  then  took  hold  of 
hands  and  danced  "  Kringelkranz,  Rosen- 
danz,"  and  let  go,  and  laughed  again  and 
joined  hands  again  and  danced. 

But  Mining  was  quite  too  thoughtless, 
she  had  the  little  pot  still  in  her  hand,  and 
as  they  were  in  the  midst  of  their  fim  — 
crash!  she  let  it  fall  on  the  floor,  and 
there  was  an  end  of  the  pot,  and  an  end  of 
the  sport  also.  Now  began  Mining  to  cry 
and  lament  over  her  pot,  and  Lining  cried 
with  her,  like  a  little  echo ;  but  when  that 
had  lasted  a  while,  Lining  began  to  con- 
sole:— 

"  See  here,  Mning,  the  wheel-wright  can 
mend  it." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mining,  crying  more  quietly, 
"the  wheel-wright  can  mend  it;"  and 
upon  that  the  two  little  mourners  started 
out  of  the  door,  quite  forgetting  that 
they  had  grandfather's  and  grandmother's 
sacred  Sunday  gear  upon  their  heads. 

One  may  wonder  that  Lining  should  ^o 
to  the  wheel-wright  with  such  an  affair, 
but  anybody  who  has  known  a  regular 
wheel-wright  in  that  region,  will  under- 
stand that  such  a  man  can  do  everything. 
If  a  sheep  is  sick,  they  say,  "  Call  the 
wheel-wright!"  If  a  window-pane  is 
broken,  the  wheel-wright  must  nail  on  a 
board  to  keep  out  wind  and  weather ;  has 
an  old  chair  dislocated  its  leg,  he  is  the 
doctor ;  if  one  wishes  a  plaster  spread  for 


a  sick  cow,  he  is  the  apothecarv ;  in  shorty 
he  can  mend  everything,  ana  so  Lining 
showed  herself  a  uttle  maiden  of  gool 
sense  in  going  with  her  pot  to  the  wheel- 
wright. 

M  the  little  girls  went  through  the  yard, 
in  at  the  gate  came  a  little  man,  with  a  red 
face  and  a  right  stately  red  nose,  which  he 
carried  in  the  air ;  on  his  head  he  had  a 
three-cornered  cap,  with  a  tassel  in  front 
of  no  particular  color ;  he  wore  a  grey  linen 
coat  with  long  skirts,  and  his  snort  legs, 
which  turned  outward  as  if  they  had  been 
screwed  into  his  long  body  the  wrong  way, 
were  stuck  into  short  blue-striped  trow- 
sers,  and  long  boots  with  yellow  tops.  He 
was  not  exactly  stout,  but  certainly  not 
lean,  and  one  might  see  that  he  was  begin- 
ning to  grow  a  little  pot>bellied. 

The  little  girls  must  meet  him  on  their 
way,  and  as  they  came  near  enough  for 
the  Herr  Inspector — for  the  man  with  the 
little  legs  held  such  a  post — to  perceive 
their  approach,  he  stooa  still,  ana  raised 
his  yellow  bushy  eyebrows  so  high  that 
they  went  quite  up  under  the  visor  of  his 
cap,  as  if  these  eyebrows,  being  the  finest 
of  his  features,  must  first  of  all,  under 
such  dangerous  circumstances,  be  placed 
in  security.  "God  bless  us!"  cried  he, 
"Where  are  you  going?  What  sort  of 
doings  are  these?  What!  you  have  the 
entire  Sunday  finery  of  the  two  old  people 
upon  your  heads  1 "  The  two  little  girls 
Quite  patiently  allowed  themselves  to  be 
aespoiled  of  their  finery,  and  showed  the 
broken  pieces  of  the  pot,  saying  that  the 
wheel-wright  would  mend  it.  "  What ! " 
said  the  Herr  Inspector  Brasig,  for  that 
was  his  name,  "  Who  in  the  world  would 
have  believed  in  such  stupidity  ?  Lining, 
you  are  the  oldest,  I  thought  you  h^ 
more  sense;  and  Mining,  don't  cry  any 
more,  you  are  my  little  god-child,  I  will 
give  you  a  new  pot  at  the  next  fair.  But 
now,  along  with  you !  into  the  house !  " 

As  he  entered  the  living-room,  and  found 
no  one  there,  he  said  to  himself^  "  To  be 
sure  1  All  are  gone  after  the  hay.  Yes,  I 
ouffht  to  be  looking  after  my  hay ;  but  the 
litUe  madcaps  have  left  these  things  in  such 
a  state,  that  they  would  be  in  sad  ms^ace  if 
the  two  old  grannies  should  see  tnem  as 
they  are  now ;  I  must  try  to  repair  damages 
a  little."  With  that  he  drew  out  a  little 
pocket-comb,  —  which  he  kept  by  him  be- 
cause he  was  ffrowinff  bald,  and  must  needs 
comb  forward  his  bade  hair, — and  began  to 
labour  at  the  peruke.  That  did  very  well ; 
but  now  came  the  cap.  "How  the  mis- 
chief. Lining,  have  you  contrived  to  do  it  ? 
To  make  it  look  decently  again  is  not  a 
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possible  thing  1  No,  I  must  tnr  to  recol- 
lect how  the  old  lady  looks  of  a  Sunday 
afternoon.  In  front  she  has  a  comely 
bunch  of  silken  curls,  and  the  front  part 
of  the  old  toggery  hangs  over  about  three 
inches,  so  the  thinff  must  be  set  forward 
more.  On  top  she  has  nothing  in  particu- 
lar, her  bald  head  always  shines  through ; 
but  behind  she  always  has  a  PufiE^  wmch 
she  stufis  out  with  a  bunch  of  tow ;  that 
the  little  girl  has  quite  disarranged ;  that 
must  be  pulled  out  better;"  and  with 
that  he  stuck  his  fist  in  the  cap,  and 
widened  out  the  puff. 

But  in  the  back  part  of  the  puff  there 
was  a  drawing-string,  and  as  he  was  doinff 
his  work  thoroughly  the  cord  broke,  and 
the  whole  puff  flew  out.  **  Now  there, 
Btupid  1 "  cned  he,  and  his  eyebrows  went 
np  again.  ^How?  This  isn*t  fastened 
worth  a  snapl  With  yarnl  And  one 
can't  tie  knots  in  it.  God  bless  my  soul ! 
What  do  I  know  about  millinery?  But 
hold  on  I  We  will  fix  you  yet"  And 
with  that  he  pulled  from  his  pocKCt  a  hand- 
ful of  string^} — every  good  inspector  must 
have  such  on  hand  —  and  began  to  disen- 
tangle them.  *^  Pack  thread  is  too  coarse ; 
but  this  here,  this  will  do  well  enough." 
and  he  began  to  put  a  nice  stiff  cord 
through  the  hem.  But  the  job  was  a  slow 
one,  and  before  he  was  half  through,  some- 
body knocked  at  the  door.  He  threw  his 
handiwork  down  on  the  nearest  chair,  as 
if  ashamed  of  it,  and  cried,  *<  Come  in ! " 

The  door  opened,  and  Habermann,  with 
his  little  daughter  on  his  arm,  stepped  in. 
Inspector  Brasig  started  up.  "  May  you — 
keep  the  nose  on  your  face,"  he  was  going 
to  say,  but  when  anything  serious  hap- 
pened to  him  he  had  an  unfortunate  habit 
of  falling  into  Platt-Deutsch,  ~  "  Karl 
Habermann,  where  do  you  come  from  ?  " 

^*  Good  day,  Briisig,"  said  Habermann, 
and  put  the  child  down. 

^  Karl  ELibermann,"  cried  Brasig  again, 
"  where  do  you  come  from  ?  " 

"From  a  place,  Brasig,  where  I  have 
now  nothing  more  to  look  for,"  said  his 
friend.    "  Is  my  sister  not  at  home  ?  " 

^  They  are  idl  in  the  hay ;  but  how  shall 
I  understand  you  ?  " 

"  That  it  is  all  over  with  me ;  day  before 
yesterday  all  my  goods  were  sold  at  auc- 
tion; and  yesterday  morning" — here  he 
turned  to  the  window  —  "  yesterday  morur 
ing  I  buried  my  wife." 

"What?  what?  Oh, dear  Lord  1 "  cried 
the  kind-hearted  inspector.  "Your  wife? 
your  dear,  ffood  wife?" — and  the  tears 
ran  over  his  red  face  — "  Friend,  old 
friend,  say,  how  did  that  happen  ?  " 


*^ Tes,  how  did  it  happen?  "  said  Haber- 
mann, and  seated  himself  and  related  hk 
misfortunes  in  few  words. 

Meanwhile,  Lining  and  Mining  went 
slowly  and  shyly  toward  the  strange  child, 
saying  nothing,  but  ever  drawing  a  little 
nearer,  till  Lining  mustered  courage,  and 
took  hold  of  the  sleeve  of  her  dress,  and 
Mining  showed  the  fragments  of  her  pot : 
"Loo^  my  pot  is  broken."  The  little 
new-comer  however  looked  around  shyly 
with  her  large  eyes,  and  fixed  them  at  last 
closely  upon  her  father. 

"  Yes,  Habermann  closed  his  short 
story,"  it  has  gone  hard  with  me,  Brasig, 
and  you  still  hold  my  note  for  two  hun- 
dred dollars ;  but  don't  press  me,  if  God 
spares  my  life,  you  shall  be  honourably 
paid.** 

"  Karl  Habermann, — Karl  Habermann," 
said  Br'asig,  and  wiped  his  eyes,  and 
blew  his  stately  nose,  "  You  are  —  you 
are  a  sheep's-head  1  Yes,"  said  he,  and 
stuffed  his  handkerchief  fiercely  into  his 
pocket,  and  elevated  his  nose  again,  "  You 
are  iust  the  sheep's-head  you  always  were  I " 
And  as  if  it  occurred  to  him  that  his  old 
friend  should  be  diverted  to  other  thoughts, 
he  picked  up  Lining  and  Mining  like  a 
couple  of  dolls,  and  set  them  on  Haber- 
mann's  knee,  —  "  There,  you  little  rogues, 
that  is  your  uncle  I " — exactly  as  if  Lining 
and  Mming  were  playthings,  and  Haber- 
mann a  little  child,  who  might  be  com- 
forted by  them  in  his  trouble;  and  he 
himself  took  Habermann's  little  Louise  on 
his  arm,  and  danced  with  her  about  the 
room,  and  all  this  time  the  tears  were 
running  down  his  cheeks,  and  for  a  happy 
ending  he  put  the  child  down  in  a  chair, 
and,  as  it  nappened,  exactly  the  chair  on 
which  he  had  deposited  his  half-finished 
millinery. 

By  this  time  the  house-people  were  com- 
ing back  from  the  hav-neld,  and  a  loud, 
clear,  female  voice  was  heard  without,  urg- 
ing the  maids  to  hasten.  "  Hurry,  hurry, 
come  out  with  your  milk-pails,  the  sun  is 
going  down,  and  this  year  the  pasture  is 
so  far  off ;  we  shall  have  to  milk  to  night 
in  the  twilight.  Girl,  where  are  your 
trenchers?  Quick,  run  in  and  fetch  them. 
Go  right  alonz ;  I  must  look  after  my  lit- 
tle ones  first.'^  And  into  the  room  came  a 
tall  young  woman,  of  seven  and  twenty 
years,  full  of  life  and  energy  in  face  and 
figure,  her  cheeks  red  with  health  and  labor 
and  the  heat  of  the  summer  day,  hair  and 
eyes  light,  and  forehead  white  as  snow,  so 
far  as  the  chip  hat  had  sheltered  it  from 
the  sun.  At  the  first  glance  one  saw  the 
likeness  between  her  and  Habermann,  but 
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h^s  features  and  demeanor  seemed  re- 
served, and  hers  quite  fresh  and  open ;  her 
whole  appearance  showed  that  she  was  as 
active  a  worker  from  temperament  as  he 
was  from  honor  and  duty. 

To  see  her  brother,  and  to  fly  toward 
him  was  all  one.  "  Earl,  my  brother  Karl, 
my  other  father  I "  cried  she,  and  hung 
about  his  neck ;  but,  as  she  looked  more 
closely  into  his  eyes,  she  held  him  back 
from  herself:   "Tell  me    what  has    hap- 

Eened,  tell  me  what  dreadful  thing   has 
appened !  what  is  it  ?  " 

before  he  could  answer,  her  husband 
entered  the  door,  and  going  up  to  Haber- 
mann  gave  him  his  hand,  and  said  slowly, 
as  if  with  an  effort ;  "  Good  day,  brother- 
in-law  ;  takfe  a  seat." 

"Let  him  tell  what  has  happened  to 
him,"  cried  his  wife,  impatiently. 

"  Yes,"  said  Jochen,  "  sit  down,  and  then 
tell.  Good  day  to  you  also,  Brasig;  sit 
down  too,  Brasig,"  and  with  that  Jochen 
Nussler,  or  as  he  was  generally  called 
young  Jochen,  sat  down  himself  m  a  cor- 
ner by  the  stove,  which  piece  of  furniture 
he  had  bought  with  his  own  separate 
money.  He  was  a  long  lean  man,  who 
carried  himself  with  stooping  shoulders, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  all  his  limbs  had  par- 
ticular objections  to  being  put  to  the  ordi- 
nary use.  He  was  well  on  toward  forty, 
his  face  was  pale,  and  as  dull  as  his  speech, 
and  his  soft  sandy  hair  hung  in  front  and 
behind  of  equal  length,  over  his  forehead 
and  the  collar  of  his  coat,  and  never  had 
known  any  fashions  of  parting  or  curling ; 
his  mother  had  frt>m  his  childhood  up 
combed  the  hair  over  his  face,  and  so  it 
had  stayed,  and  when  it  looked  rather 
tangled  his  mother  would  say:  "Never 
mind,  Joching,  the  rough  foal  makes  the 
smartest  horse."  Whether  it  was  because 
his  eyes  must  always  peer  through  this 
long  hair,  or  from  his  nature,  his  glance 
had  something  shy,  as  if  he  could  not  see 
things  clearly  or  make  up  his  mind  positive- 
ly, and  though  he  was  right-handed,  his 
mouth  was  askew.  This  came  from  tobacco- 
smokinff,  for  that  was  the  one  business 
which  he  followed  with  perseverance,  and 
as  he  kept  the  pipe  hanemg  in  the  left  cor- 
ner of  his  mouth,  it  had  drawn  it  down  in 
that  direction,  and,  while  looking  at  him 
from  the  right  it  seemed  as  if  he  could 
not  say  "zipp,"  from  the  left  he  ap- 
peared like  an  ogre  who  would  devour 
children. 

Now  he  sat  there  in  his  own  especial 
chimney-comer,  and  smoked  out  of  his 
peculiar  mouth-comer,  and  while  his  im- 
jAilsive  wife  for  sorrow   and  compassion 


lamented  over  Habermann's  story  as  if  it 
had  all  happened  to  herself  that  very  day, 
and  now  it  was  her  brother,  and  now  his 
little  daughter  that  she  kissed  and  com- 
forted, he  sat  and  looked  over  at  the  chief 
actors,  from  the  side  next  Brasig,  and  with 
the  tobacco  smoke  came  now  and  then  a 
couple  of  broken  words  from  the  left  side 
of  ms  mouth :  "  Tes,  it  is  all  so,  as  you  say. 
It  is  all  as  true  as  leather.  What  shall  we 
do  about  it  ?  " 

The  Herr  Inspector  Brasig  was  the  ex- 
act oppositeof  young  Jochen ;  now  he  ran 
about  the  room,  now  he  sat  down  on  a 
chair,  and  now  on  a  table,  and  worked  his 
little  legs  with  jumping  up  and  down,  like 
a  linen-weaver,  and  when  Frau  Niissler 
kissed  and  stroked  her  brother,  he  kissed 
and  stroked  him  also,  and  when  Frau  Niisa- 
ler  took  the  little  child  in  her  arms  and 
patted  her,  then  he  took  her  up  afterward, 
and  carried  her  about  the  room,  and  sat 
her  down  again  in  a  chair,  but  always  on 
grandmother's  cap. 

"  God  bless  me !  "  cried  the  house  wife 
suddenly,  "  have  I  clean  forgotten  every- 
thing ?  Brasig,  you  should  nave  thought 
of  it.  All  this  time  you  have  had  nothing 
to  eat  and  drink  I "  and  with  that  she  ran 
to  the  cup-board,  and  brought  fair,  white, 
country  bread,  and  fresh  butter,  and  went 
out  and  brought  in  sausages  and  ham  and 
cheese,  and  a  couple  of  bottles  of  the 
strong  beer  brewed  especially  for  grand- 
father, and  a  pitcher  of  milk  for  the  little 
ones ;  and  when  all  was  neatly  arranged  on 
the  white  table-cloth,  she  drew  her  brother 
to  the  table,  and  taking  up  the  little  girl, 
chair  and  all,  sat  her  down  to  the  table 
also,  and  cut  bread,  and  served  them,  and 
all  so  nimble  with  hand  and  foot,  and  as 
nimble  with  mouth  and  speech.  And  so 
bright  were  knife  and  fork,  and  as  bright 
mien  and  eye;  and  so  pure  and  white 
apron  and  table-cloth,  and  as  pure  and 
white  her  good  heart  1 

"  You  shall  have  something  next,"  said 
she  to  her  little  twin-apples,  and  stroked 
the  little  flaxen  heads.  "Little  cousin 
comes  first.  Brasig,  sit  up  to  the  table. 
Jochen,  you  come  too." 

"  Yes,  I  may  as  well,"  said  Jochen,  took 
a  long,  last  pull  at  his  pipe,  and  brought 
his  chair  and  himself  to  the  table. 

"  Karl,"  said  Briisig,  "  I  can  recommend 
these  sausages,  your  sister  has  an  uncom- 
mon knack  at  them,  and  I  have  many  a 
time  told  my  housekeeper  she  should  get 
the  recipe,  for  the  old  woman  menses  aU 
sorts  of  unnatural  things  together,  which 
don't  harmonize  at  all;  in  snort  there  is 
no  suitability  or  oonnection,  although  the 
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ingredients  are  as  good  as  a  swine  fed  ex- 
clusively on  peas  can  furnish." 

**  Mother,  help  Brasig/'  said  Jochen. 

"Thank    you,  Frau  NUssler;  but  with 

Cr  leave  I  will  take  my  drop  of  Etimmel. 
1,  since  the  time  when  you  and  I  and 
that  rascal  Pomuchelskopp  were  serving 
our  apprenticeship  under  old  Krinkstadt, 
I  have  accustomed  mvself  to  take  a  little 
Kiimmel  with  my  breakfast,  or  with  my  bit 
of  supper,  and  it  suits  me  well,  thank  God  1 
But,  Karl,  how  came  you  to  get  in  with 
that  rascal  Pomuchelskopp?  *I  told  you 
lon^  ago  the  beggar  was  not  to  be  trusted ; 
he  13  such  an  old  snake,  he  is  a  crafty 
hound,  in  short,  he  is  a  Jesuit." 

**Ah,  Brasig/'  said  Habermann,  "we 
won't  talk  about  it.  It  is  true  he  might 
have  treated  me  differently,  but  still  I 
was  to  blame ;  whv  did  I  fall  in  with  his 
proposal  ?  Something  else  is  in  my  head 
now.  If  I  could  only  have  a  place 
again!" 

"Of  course,  you  must  have  a  place 
again.  My  gracious  Herr  Count  is  looking 
out  for  a  competent  inspector  for  his  prin- 
cipal estate ;  but,  Karl,  don't  take  it  ill  of 
me,  that  woiildn't  suit  you.  Do  you  see,  you 
must  be  rigged  every  morning  with  freshly 
blacked  boots  and  a  tight-fitting  coat,  and 
you  must  talk  High-German  to  him,  for  he 
regards  Platt-Deutsch  as  uncultivated,  and 
then  you  have  all  the  women  about  your 
neck,  for  they  rule  everything  there.  And 
if  you  could  get  along  with  the  boots  and 
the  dress-coat,  and  the  High-German, — for 
you  used  to  know  it  weU  enough,  though 
you  may  be  a  little  out  of  practice  now,  — 
yet  the  women  would  be  too  much  for  you. 
The  gracious  Countess  looks  after  you  in 
the  cow-stable  and  in  the  pig-pen.  In 
short  it  is  a  service  like — what  shall  I 
say  V  like  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  1 " 

**  Look  here  I "  cried  the  mistress  of  the 
house,  "  it  just  occurs  to  me  that  the  Pum- 
pelhagen  inspector  is  going  to  leave  on  St. 
John's  day ;  that  will  be  the  place  for  you, 
Karl." 

"Frau  Niissler  is  always  right,"  said 
Brasig.  "What  the  Herr  KammerroM 
von  Pumpelhagen  is, — for  he  laid  the  em- 
phasis in  the  man's  title  always  upon  rath, 
so  that  it  seemed  as  if  he  and  the  Kammer- 
rath  had  served  in  the  army  together,  or 
at  least  had  eaten  out  of  the  same  spoon 
and  platter,  — "  what  the  Herr  Kammerrath 
von  Pumpelhagen  is,  nobody  knows  better 
than  I.  A  man  who  thinks  much  of  his 
people,  and  gives  a  good  salary,  and  is 
quite  a  gentleman  of  the  old  schooL  He 
knew  you  too,  in  old  times,  KarL  That  is 
the  right  place  for  you,  and  tonnorrow  I 


will  go  over  there  ¥rith  you.  What  do  you 
say  to  it,  young  Jochen  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Herr  Niissler,  "  it  is  all  as 
true  as  leather." 

"  Bless  me  I "  cried  the  young  wife,  and 
an  anxious  look  overspread  her  handsome 
face, "  how  I  forget  everything  to-day  I  K 
grandfather  and  grandmother  knew  that 
we  were  sitting  down  to  supper  with  com- 
pany, and  they  not  called,  thev  would 
never  forgive  me.  Sit  a  little  closer  to- 
gether, children.  Jochen,  you  might  have 
thought  of  it." 

"  Yes,  what  shall  I  do  about  it  now  ?  " 
said  Jochen,  as  she  was  already  out  of  the 
room. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  two  old  peo- 
ple came  back  with  her,  shuffling  in  with 
their  leathern  slippers.  Upon  both  their 
faces  lay  that  luri^p^  expectation  and  that 
vague  curiosity  which  comes  from  very 
duU  hearing,  and  which  quite  too  easily 
passes  into  an  expression  of  obstinacy  and 
distrust.  It  has  justly  been  said  that  mar- 
ried people,  who  have  lived  long  together, 
and  nave  thought  and  cared  and  worked 
for  the  same  objects,  come  at  last  to  look 
like  each  oUier ;  and  even  if  that  is  not  true 
of  the  cut  of  the  features,  it  holds  good  for 
the  expression.  Both  looked  like  people 
who  never  had  allowed  themselves  any 
pleasure  or  satisfaction  which  would  be  in 
the  least  expensive;  both  looked  shabby 
and  dingy  in  their  clothing,  as  if  they  must 
still  be  sparing  and  tug  at  the  wheel,  and 
as  if  even  water  cost  money.  No  look  of 
comfort  in  their  old  age,  no  pleasure 
sparkled  in  their  eyes,  for  they  had  had  but 
one  pleasure  in  their  whole  lives, — that  was 
their  Jochen  and  his  good  success;  now 
the^  were  laid  aside  and  heaviness  lay  on 
their  natures,  and  on  their  only  joy,  for 
Jochen  was  quite  too  heavy ;  but  for  his 
success  they  still  cared  and  toiled,  —  it 
was  the  last  goal  of  their  lives. 

The  old  man  was  almost  imbecile,  but 
the  old  woman  still  kept  her  faculties,  and 
her  eyes  glanced  furtively  into  all  the  cor- 
ners, like  a  pair  of  sharpers  watching  their 
opportunity. 

Habermann  rose  and  gave  his  hand  to 
the  two  old  people,  and  his  sister  stood  by, 
looking  anxiously  in  their  faces  to  see  what 
they  thought  of  the  visit.  She  had  already 
tola  them  the  occasion  of  her  brother's 
coming,  and  that  might  have  been  the  rea- 
son why  their  faces  looked  sourer  than 
usual ;  or  it  might  have  been  on  account 
of  the  luxurious  supper  with  which  the  ta- 
ble was  spread. 

The  old  folks  sat  down  to  the  table. 
The  old  woman  looked  sharply  at  Haber- 
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mann's  little    girl.    ''Is  that   his?"  she 
asked. 

The  young  woman  nodded. 

**  Going  to  stay  here  ?  "  she  asked  fur- 
ther. 

The  young  woman  nodded  again. 

''So  I  "'said  the  old  woman,  and  pro- 
longed the  word,  as  if  to  indicate  all  the 
damage  which  she  expected  her  Jochen  to 
suffer  on  that  account.  "  Yes,  times  are 
hard,"  she  be^an,  as  if  she  must  have  a 
fling  at  the  times, "  and  one  has  enough 
to  do  to  carry  oneself  through  the  world." 

The  old  man  all  the  time  was  looking  at 
the  beer  bottles  and  Braaig's  glass.  "  Is 
that  my  beer  ?  "  asked  he. 

"  Yes,"  shouted  Brasiginto  his  ear,*"  and 
it  is  fine  beer,  which  Frau  Niissler  has 
brewed,  a  good  cordial  for  a  thin,  weak 
person.". 

"  Too  extravagant !  Too  extravagant  1 " 
muttered  the  om  man  to  himself  The 
old  woman  ate,  but  kept  looking  away, 
over  the  table,  toward  the  chest  of  (&awers. 

The  young  wife,  who  must  have  studied 
attentively  the  old  woman's  behavior, 
looked  in  the  same  direction,  and  perceived 
with  horror  that  the  cap  was  missing  from 
the  stand.  "Good  heavens  1  what  had 
become  of  the  cap?"  She  had  herself 
that  very  morning  plaited  it  and  hung  it  up 
on  the  stand. 

"Where  is  my  cap  for  to-morrow?" 
asked  the  old  woman,  at  last 

"Never  mind  now,  mother,"  said  the 
young  woman,  bending  toward  her, "  I  will 
get  it  for  you  by  and  by." 

"Is  it  all  plaited?" 

The  young  woman  nodded,  and  thought 
surely  now  grandmother  would  be  satis- 
fied ;  but  the  old  woman  glanced  her  eyes 
sideways  about  the  room,  as,  fifty  years 
ago,  she  had  been  used  to  look  at  youns 
men.  •  The  Herr  Inspector  Brasig  called 
his  sins  to  mind,  as  they  began  to  talk 
about  the  cap,  and  tried,  in  a  couple  of 
hasty  glances,  to  ascertain  what  had  be- 
come of  the  affair;  but  he  had  not  much 
time,  for  there  shot  over  the  old  woman's 
face  such  a  bittersweet,  venomous  grin, 
that  she  reminded  one  of  the  dry  bread 
steeped  in  poisonous  syrup  with  which  one 
catches  flies. 

"  Are  you  sure  you  plaited  it  ?  "  said 
she,  and  pointed  to  Habermann's  little 
Louise. 

"Good  heavens,  what  is  that  I  ^*  cried 
the  young  woman,  and  sprang  up  and  per- 
ceived an  end  of  the  cap-string  hanging 
out  under  ihe  child's  little  dress.  She 
lifted  the  child,  and  would  have  taken  the 
head-gear,  but  the  old  woman  was  quicker. 


Hastily  she  seized  her  disordered  finery, 
and,  as  she  perceived  the  burst-out  puff 
and  Brasig's  half-inserted  drawing-string, 
the  venom  broke  out,  and,  holding  up  the 
cap,  "Mischievous  child  1"  cried  she,  and 
made  a  motion  as  if  she  would  box  the 
child's  ears  with  it. 

But  Brasig  caught  her  arm,  and  cried, 
"  The  child  luiows  nothing^bout  it ;  "  and 
to  himself  he  muttered,  "The  old  dragon  I" 
And  behind  grandmother's  chair  began  a 
sreat  crying,  and  Mining  sobbed,  "  Won't 
do  it  again  1  Won't  do  it  again  I "  and 
Lining  sobbed  also,  "Won't  do  it  again  1 
Won't  do  it  again  I" 

"  Bless  my  soul  1 "  cried  the  young  wo- 
man, "our  own  children  have  done  the 
mischief.  Mother,  it  was  our  own  chil- 
dren I "  But  the  old  woman  had  all  her 
life  understood  too  well  what  was  for  her 
own  advantage,  not  to  know  in  her  old 
age  how  to  profit  by  her  grievances ;  what 
she  would  not  hear,  she  did  not  hear,  and 
she  would  not  hear  this.  She  called  and 
beckoned  to  Uie  old  man :  "  Ck>me !  ^' 

"Mother,  mother,"  begged  the  young 
woman,  "  give  me  the  cap,  I  will  make  it 
aU  ns^t  again." 

"  Who  is  up  in  the  pasture  ?  "  asked  the 
old  woman,  and  went  with  old  Jochen  out 
of  the  door. 

Young  Jochen  lighted  his  pipe.  "  Grod 
bless  me  I "  said  the  voung  woman,  "  she 
is  right,  I  must  go  to  the  pasture.  Grand- 
mother will  not  think  well  of  me  for  the 
next  four  weeks." 

"Gruff  was  an  old  dog,"  said  Brasig, 
"but  Gruff )iad  to  give  in  at  last" 

"  Don't  cry  any  longer,  you  poor  little 
things,"  said  the  mother,  drying  her  chil- 
dren's tears.  "You  didn't  mean  any 
harm,  but  you  are  too  heedless.  And  now 
behave  well,  and  play  with  little  cousin. 
I  must  go.  Jochen,  look  after  the  children 
a  little, '  and  with  that  she  put  on  her 
chip  hat  and  went  to  the  pasture. 

"  Mothers-in-law  are  the  devil's  daw  I  " 
said  Brasig.  "But  you,  young  Jochen," 
turning  to  the  man,  who  sat  there  as  if 
his  mother  and  his  wife  were  no  concern 
of  his,  "  you  should  be  ashamed  of  your- 
self to  let  your  wife  be  so  abused  by  the 
old  woman." 

"Yes?  what  shall  I  do  about  it, being 
her  son  ?  "  said  younff  Jochen. 

"You  cannot  beat  her,  to  be  sure,  since 
they  are  unfortunately  your  parents;  but 
you  might  give  a  fikal  admonition,  now 
and  then,  like  a  dutiful  son,  that  the  devil 
in  her  must  be  cast  out,  if  she  will  not 
keep  peace  in  the  family.  And  you,  Karl 
Habermann,  don't  take  this  little  quarrel 
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too  much  to  heart;  for  jour  dear  sister 
has  a  good  temper  and  a  joyous  heart. 
She  soon  gets  over  it,  and  the  old  terma- 
gant must  ffive  in  at  last,  for  they  can  do 
nothing  without  her.  The  young  woman 
is  the  mainspring  of  the  house.  **  But "  — 
here  he  drew  out  from  his  pocket  an  im- 
mense double-cased  watch,  such  a  thing  as 
one  calls  a  warming-pan  —  ''really,  it  is 
close  upon  seven  1  I  must  hurry,  for  my 
people  need  looking  after.' 

**  Hold  on,"  said  Habermann,  "  I  will  go 

Sart  way  with  you.  Good-bye  for  so  long, 
ochen." 

"  Good-bye,  also,  brother-in-law,"  said 
Jochen,  and  remained  sitting  in  his  comer. 

As  they  came  out  of  doors,  Habermann 
Baid,  ''But,  Brasig,  how  can  you  speak 
so  of  the  old  people,  in  uieir  son's 
presence  ?  " 

"He  is  used  to  it.  Earl.  No  devil 
could  endure  those  two  old  dogs^in-the- 
manger.  They  have  embroiled  them- 
selves with  the  whole  neighborhood,  and 
as  for  the  servants,  they  run  miles  to  get 
out  of  their  way." 

"  Good  heavens,"  said  Habermann,  "  my 
poor  sister  I  She  was  such  a  joyous  child, 
and  now  in  such  a  house,  and  with  such  a 
lout  of  a  man ! " 

"  There  you  are  right,  Earl,  he  is  an  old 
lout  (Niiss),  and  Nuraler  is  his  name ;  but 
he  does  not  treat  your  sister  badly,  and, 
although  he  is  an  old  blockhead  and  has 
no  sort  of  smartness  about  him,  he  is  not 
yet  so  dull  that  he  cannot  see  how  your 
sister  manages  the  whole  concern." 

"  The  poor  girl  I  On  my  account,  that 
she  might  not  be  a  burden  on  me,  as  she 
said,  and  tbat  our  old  mother  might  see 
one  of  her  children  settled  before  her  death, 
she  took  the  man. 

"I  know  all  about  it.  Earl,  I  know  it 
from  my  own  experience.  Don't  you  re- 
member ?  It  was  in  rye-harvest,  and  you 
said  to  me, '  Zachary,'  said  you, '  your  ac- 
tivity is  a  disadvantiEige  to  you,  you  are 
carrying  in  your  rye  still  damp.'  And  I 
said, '  How  so? '  For  on  Sunday  we  had 
already  had  Streichelber,  and  your  sister 
was  there  also,  and  with  such  weather  why 
shouldn't  I  get  in  my  rye?  And  then  I 
told  you,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  that  of  my 
three  partners  I  would  marry  no  other  than 
your  sister.  Then  you  laughed  again,  so 
mischievously,  and  said,  she  was  still  too 
young.  '  What  has  her  youth  to  do  with 
it?'  said  I.  Then  you  said  again  my 
other  two  partners  had  the  first  chance, 
and  laughed,  not  believing  I  was  in  ear- 
nest ;  and  so  the  matter  dawdled  along  for 
awhile,  for  my  gracious  Herr  Count  would 


not  ^ve  his  consent,  and  allowed  no  mar- 
ried inspectors.  And  next  thing  it  was 
too  late,  for  young  Jochen  had  spoken  for 
her,  and  your  mouier  was  on  his  side.  No, 
it  was  not  to  be,"  said  the  honest  old  fel- 
low, looking  pensively  along  his  nose,  "but 
when  I  see  her  little  rogues  of  twins,  and 
think  to  myself  that  they  ought  rightly  to 
be  mine,  listen  to  me.  Earl,  then  f  feel  as 
if  I  could  trample  the  old  woman  and  old 
Jochen  and  young  Jochen  into  the  ground 
together.  But  it  is  a  real  blessing  to  the 
old  Jesuits  that  your  sister  has  came  into 
the  house,  with  her  kind  heart  and  cheer- 
ful disposition;  for  if  they  had  had  a 
dauehter-in-law  of  a  diflerent  sort,  they 
would  long  since  have  been  dead  and 
buried." 

With  these  words,  they  had  come  out  of 
the  hamlet,  and  as  they  turned  by  the 
farm-garden  Habermann  exclaimed, "  Good 
heavens,  can  it  be  that  the  two  old  people 
are  standing  on  that  hill?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Biiisig,  with  a  scornful 
lau^h,  "there  is  the  old  pack  of  Jesuits 
again  at  their  place  of  retirement." 

"  Retirement ! "  exclaimed  Habermann. 
"On  a  hill-top  I" 

"It  is  even  sa  Earl.  The  old  reptile 
trusts  nobody,  not  her  o^  children,  and 
if  she  has  something  to  say  which  her 
ordinary  gestures  and  pantomime  will  not 
suffice  for,  then  they  always  come  here  to 
this  steep  hill,  where  they  can  see  all 
around  if  any  one  is  within  hearing,  and 
then  they  shout  their  secrets  in  each 
other's  ears.  Yes,  now  they  are  in  fuU 
conclave,  the  old  woman  has  laid  a  drag- 
on's egst,  and  they  are  setting  on  it  to- 
gether.'^ 

"  She  is  so  hasty  and  passionate,"  said 
Habermann.  "Just  see  how  the  old 
woman  gesticulates  1  What  would  she 
have?" 

"I  know  riffht  well  what  they  are  de- 
liberating and  ruminating  upon.  I  can 
understand  a  himdred  paces  off,  ^or  I 
know  her  of  old.  And  karl,"  he  added, 
after  a  little  thought,  raising  his  eyebrows, 
"  it  is  best  you  £ould  know  all,  that  you 
may  hold  yourself  ready ;  they  are  tallung 
of  you  and  your  little  one." 

"Of  me,  and  my  little  girl?"  asked 
Habermann,  in  astonishment. 

"  Yes,  Earl.  You  see  if  you  had  come 
with  a  ffreat  bag  of  money,  they  would 
have  welcomed  you  with  open  arms,  for 
money  is  the  one  thing  which  they  hold  in 
respect ;  but  in  your  temporair  embarrass- 
ment they  look  upon  you  ana  your  little 
girl  as  nothing  better  than  a  couple  of  in- 
truders, who  will  take  the  bread  from  their 
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months,  and  from  their  old  blockhead  of  a 
Jochen." 

"God  bless  me!"  cried  Habermami, 
"  why  didn't  I  leave  the  child  with  the  Ras- 
Bows  ?  What  shall  I  do  with  the  poor  lit- 
tle thing  ?  Do  you  know  any  expedient  ? 
I  cannot  leave  her  here,  not  even  with  my 
own  sister  can  I  leave  her  here." 

"But  naturally,  you  wish  to  have  her 
near  you.  Now  I  will  tell  you,  Karl,  to- 
nighb  you  must  stay  with  the  Niissler's ;  to- 
morrow we  will  go  to  the  Herr  Kammer- 
rath  at  Fumpelhagen.  If  that  goes  well, 
then  we  can  find  a  place  for  the  child  here 
in  the  neighbourhood;  if  aot,  we  will  ride 
to  the  city,  and  there  we  must  find  some 
opening, —  if  not  otherwise,  with  the  mer- 
chant Eurzen.  And  now  good-bye,  Karl  1 
Don't  take  the  matter  too  much  to  heart, — 
things  will  improve,  Karll"  whereupon  he 
departed. 

"  Yes,  if  all  were  like  you,"  said  Haber- 
mann,  as  he  went  back  to  his  sister's  house, 
"  then  I  should  get  over  the  steep  moun- 
tain ;  but  get  over  it  I  must,  and  will,"  and 
the  cheerful  courage,  which  had  been 
nurtured  by  labor  and  his  feeling  of  duty, 
broke  through  the  gloom,  like  the  sun 
through  a  mist.  "My  sister  shall  suffer 
no  inconvenience  on  my  account,  and  I  will 
take  care  of  my  child  myself." 

In  the  evening,  when  the  milk  had  been 
cared  for,  Habermann  walked  with  his  sis- 
ter along  the  earden-path,  and,  she  spoke 
of  his,  and  he  oi  her,  troubles. 

"  Eh,  Karl,"  said  she,  "don't  fret  about 
me !  I  am  used  to  it  all  now.  Yes,  it  is 
true,  the  old  folks  are  very  selfish  and  irri- 
table ;  but  if  they  sulk  at  me  for  a  week, 
I  forget  it  all  the  next  hour,  and  as  for 
Jochen,  I  must  own  that  he  lays  nothing 
in  mv  way,  and  has  never  given  me  a  hard 
word.  If  he  were  only  a  little  more  active 
and  ready, —  but  that  is  not  to  be  looked 
for  in  him.  I  have  enough  to  do  in  my 
house-keeping,  but  I  have  to  concern  my- 
self with  the  out-of-door  work,  too,  which 
is  not  a  woman's  business,  and  there  Bra- 
sig  is  a  real  comfort  to  me,  for  he  has  an 
eye  to  the  fields  and  the  farm-yard,  and 
starts  Jochen  up  a  little." 

"Does  the  rarming  go  well  on  the 
whole,  and  do  you  come  out  right  at  the 
year's  end?  "  asked  the  brother. 

"  It  does  not  go  as  well  as  it  ought.  We 


are  too  sparing  for  that,  and  the  old  folks 
will  not  allow  us  to  make  any  changes  or 
improvements.  We  come  out  right,  and 
the  rent  is  always  paid  promptly,  but  there 
are  Jochen's  two  old  brothers-in-law,  the 
merchant  Kurzen,  and  the  Rector  Baldrian 
— they  made  quite  a  stir  about  it,  and  set 
the  old  people  and  us  by  the  ears  because 
they  wanted  their  share  of  the  property. 
The  Rector  doesn't  really  need  it,  but  he 
is  such  an  old  miser ;  but  Kurzen  could 
use  his  money,  for  he  is  a  merchant,  and 
will  yet  have  a  large  business.  But  the 
two  old  people  wish  to  cive  almost  every- 
thing to  Jochen,  and  wi^  that  which  they 
have  kept  back  for  themselves  they  cannot 
part,  and  the  old  woman  has  an  old  rhyme, 
which  she  always  quotes,  if  one  touches  on 
the  subject :  — 

**  Who  to  his  children  gives  his  bread. 
Himself  shall  sufifer  need  instead, 
And  with  a  dab  be  stricken  dead." 

But  it  is  wronff,  all  wrong,  and  no  bless- 
ing can  come  of  it,  for  one  child  is  as  good 
as  another,  and  at  first  I  said  that  right 
out  to  the  oldpeople.  Oh,  what  an  uproar 
there  was  I  They  had  earned  it,  and  what 
had  I  brought  into  the  family  ?  Upon  my 
knees  I  pught  to  thank  God  and  them, 
that  they  would  make  a  man  of  Jochen. 
But  I  have  persuaded  Jochen,  so  that  to 
Kurzen  at  least  he  has  from  time  to  time 
given  upwards  of  fifteen  hundred  thalers. 
The  old  woman  has  noticed  it,  to  be  sure, 
and  has  reckoned  it  all  up,  but  she  does 
not  know  yet  the  truth  of  the  matter;  be- 
cause, since  Jochen  is  rather  slow,  and  is 
not  used  to  reckoning,  I  keep  the  purse 
myself,  and  there  I  positively  will  not  al- 
low grandmother  to  interfere.  No,  grand- 
mother, I  am  not  so  stupid  as  that  I  If  I 
have  a  house  of  my  own,  I  will  have  my 
own  purse.  And  that  is  their  great 
grievance,  that  they  can  no  longer  play 
the  guardian  over  Jochen  ;  but  Jochen  is 
almost  forty,  and  if  he  will  not  rule  him- 
self then  I  will  rule  him,  for  I  am  his  wife, 
and  the  nearest  to  him,  as  our  Frau  Pas- 
torin  says.  Now,  tell  me,  Karl,  am  I  right 
or  am  I  wrong  ?  " 

"You  are  right,  Diirten,"  said  Haber- 
mann. 

With  that  they  said  good-night,  and 
went  to  bed. 
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From  MacmlllAn'a  Magasina 
RABELAIS. 

The  ordinary  notions  of  Rabelais  are 
derived  partly  from  Pope's  famous,  but 
not  very  wise  line,  and  partly  from  the 
fact  of  ms  being  generally  called  the  ^  cur^ 
of  Meudon,"  an  appointment  which  he  held 
for  less  than  two  years,  out  of  a  life  of 
seventy. 

We  picture  him  to  ourselves  as  a  jovial 
priest,  with  a  reputation  by  no  means 
doubtful ;  a  heathen  in  his  worship  of  two 
at  least  of  the  Latin  deities:  one  who 
mumbled  a  mass  and  bawled  a  drinkins- 
song ;  who  spent  the  briefest  time  possible 
over  vespers,  and  the  longest  possible  over 
supper;  who  laughed  and  mocked  at  all 
things  human  and  divine ;  who  was  a  hog 
for  appetite,  and  a  monkey  for  tricks. 

He  has  been  described,  by  men  profess- 
ing to  write  about  him,  as  a  Lutheran,  a 
Catholic,  a  Calvinist;  as  a  great  moral 
teacher,  a  mere  buffoon,  and  a  notorious 
infidel.  Partizans  look  on  this  many-sided 
man  from  their  own  side  only.  For,  in  a 
way,  he  was  most  of  these  things.  He  was 
a  Catholic,  inasmuch  as  he  never  left  the 
Church  in  which  he  was  born ;  he  was  a 
Protestant,  so  far  as  he  devoted  his  best 
energies  to  pour  contempt  on  abuses 
which  were  the  main  causes  of  Protestant- 
ism ;  and  he  was  an  infidel  to  the  extent 
of  refusing  to  accept  the  teaching  either 
of  Rome  or  of  Geneva,  of  Luther  or  the 
Sorbonne.  To  paint  him  as  a  moral 
teacher  alone  is  to  ignore  the  overwhelm- 
ing drollery  of  his  character ;  while  to  set 
him  up  as  a  mere  merry-andrew  is  to  for- 
get the  earnestness  —  not  much  like  that 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  something 
as  real,  if  not  so  feverish  —  which  under- 
lies his  writings,  and  makes  itself  felt  when- 
ever he  is  not  laughing  with  you  and  for 
you. 

Let  us  get  at  the  real  story  of  his  life. 
The  facts  are  not  many,  so  far  as  they  can 
be  ascertained,  and  will  not  take  long 
telling. 

He  was  bom  about  the  year  1483,*  at 
Chinon,  in  Touraine,  where  his  father  ap- 
pears to  have  had  a  hostelry  and  a  sm^ 
farm.  A  good  deal  of  discussion  has  been 
raised  as  to.  the  qualitv  and  condition  of 
his  family,  but  alter  lour  hundred  years 
we  can  afford  to  be  careless  about  the 
question.  In  those  davs,  and  indeed  long 
afterwards,  lowness  oi  birth  furnished  a 
tremendous  weapon  of  offence  in  literary 
controversy.    They  hurled  at  Rabelais,  for 

*  This  date  is  disputed,  some  patting  his  birth  in 
the  year  14.ii6.  There  does  not  eeem  suUlcient  rea- 
son for  departing  ttom  the  reoelTed  tradition. 


instance,  the  fact  of  his  father  having  kept 
an  inn,  and  waited,  looking  to  see  him  sud- 
side,  which  he  unaccoimtably  refused  to 
do.  In  later  years  M.  Jean  Baptiste  Po- 
quelin,  and  later  still,  M.  Fran9ois  Marie 
Arouet,  suffered  a  good  deal  from  similar 
taunts ;  while,  before  either  of  them  was 
born,  poor  Th^ophile  Viaud,  when  his  ene- 
mies contemptuously  called  him  Viaut,  — 
an  insult  which  deprived  lum  of  all  claim 
to  territorial  gentuity,  —  was  reduced  to 
mere  dre»s  of  despair  and  rage. 

Rabelais,  then,  was  of  the  middle  class. 
In  an  evil  hour,  while  yet  a  boy,  he  en- 
tered the  convent  of  Fontenay-le-Comte, 
and  became  a  Franciscan  monk,  one  of 
that  order  to  whom  all  study  was  a  crimi- 
nal waste  of  time,  and  the  study  of  Greek, 
in  jparticular,  a  deadly  sin.  There  he  re- 
mamed  for  fifteen  years,  becoming  a  priest 
about  the  year  1511.  Very  fortunately 
for  himself,  he  had  made,  before  putting 
on  the  monastic  robe,  some  friends  who 
never  deserted  him,  especially  Andr^  Ti- 
raqueau,  who  helped  him  in  his  sorest 
need ;  Geofiroi  d'Estissao,  afterwards.  Bish- 
op of  Maillezais;  and  the  brothers  Du 
Bellay,  all  of  whom  became  eminent  men. 

Perhaps  by  the  help  of  tliese  friends, 
perhaps  by  his  own  ingenuity,  he  found 
means  to  carry  on  his  studies,  and  even 
to  keep  up  a  correspondence  in  Greek 
with  Budaeus.  It  was  somewhere  about 
1520  that  the  Chapter  of  the  convent  — 
who,  one  would  think,  must  have  had  for 
some  time  suspicions  of  the  abominable 
thing  going  on  within  their  walls — made 
a  sudden  raid  on  the  cells  of  Rabelais  and 
his  friend  Pierre  Lamy,  and  found  there, 
not  without  horror,  Greek  books,  l^en  a 
mysterious  event  occurred,  for  which  no 
reasons,  save  vague  and  incredible  reasons, 
have  ever  been  assigned.  Rabelais  was 
condemned  to  the  punishment  called  ''in 
pace ; "  that  is,  to  imprisonment  in  the 
aungeons  of  the  convent  for  the  whole 
term  of  his  natural  life,  on  bread  and 
water.  How  long  he  remained  in  this  se- 
clusion we  do  not  know.  His  friends,  and 
especially  Tiraqueau,  now  Governor  of 
Touraine,  getting  some  inkling  of  his 
misfortune,  managed,  by  force,  it  is  said, 
to  get  him  out.  He  appears  to  have  then 
gone  into  hiding  for  some  time,  until,  bv 
the  special  permission  of  the  Pope,  in  1524, 
he  passed  over  to  the  Benedictine  Order, 
into  the  Abbey  of  Maillezais.  Here  he 
was  further  permitted  to  hold  whatever 
benefices  might  be  given  him,  in  spite  of 
his  Franciscan  vow  of  poverty. 

Once  havinff  got  his  protection  from  the 
Franciscans,  Rabelais  seems  to  have  cared 
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very  little  abont  conciliating  the  Benedic- 
tines. On  the  contrary,  he  threw  aside 
the  monastic  garb  altogether,  put  on  that 
of  a  secular  priest,  and  became  secretary 
to  the  Bishop  of  MaiUezais.  Perhaps  the 
Benedictines  were  content  to  see  him  go 
His  presence  among  them  would  be  cer- 
tainly considered  as  a  gene,  and  probably 
an  insult.  It  was  as  if  among  the  magic 
circle  of  the  Senior  Fellows  —  say,  of 
Trinity — were  intruded  one  whose  chief 
article  of  belief  was  that  all  fellowships 
should  be  abolished,  and  who  was  known 
to  secretly  advocate  the  sale  of  college 
livings  and  the  abolition  of  college  feasts. 

It  is^  uncertain  how  long  he  remained 
with  the  Bishop.  Somewhere  about  1530 
he  went  to  the  Universitv  of  Montpellier. 
His  feats  at  that  school  of  learning  are  too 
long  to  narrate;  how  he  was  received 
among  them  by  acclamation;  how  he 
pleaded  the  privileges  of  the  university  in 
—  let  us  say,  n  afferent  languages,  the 
number  varying  according  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  narrator;  how  he  wrote  and 
acted  farces ;  how  he  lectured,  and  how  he 
laughed.  After  two  years  at  Montpellier 
he  went  to  Lyons,  on  the  invitation  of  his 
friend,  Etienne  Dolet.  Here  he  published 
the  second  volume  of  the  medical  letters 
of  Manardi,  "  Hippocratis  et  Galeni  libri 
aliquot ;"  and  a  forgery,  of  which  he 
was  the  dupe,  of  a  Latin  will.  Finding 
that  the  demand  for  these  works  was 
but  small,  he  revenged  himself,  as  tradi- 
tion says,  with  considerable  air  of  proba- 
bility, by  writing  the  "  Chronique  Gar- 
gantuine." 

This  had  an  enormous  and  immediate 
success,  and  was  followed,  in  1533,  by  the 
first  book  of  "  Pantagruel,"  of  which  three 
editions  were  sold  the  same  year ;  and  in 
1534  bv  "  Gargantua,"  a  revised  and  much 
altered  edition  of  the  "  Chronique." 

In  1534  he  accompanied  Jean  du  Bellay, 
Bishop  of  Paris,  in  his  journey  to  Rome,  ] 
whither  he  went  to  effect  a  reconciliation, 
if  possible,  between  Henry  the  Eighth  and  i 
the  Pope.    Returning  to  Lyons,  he  did| 
good  service  to  literature  by  publishing 
Marliani's  "  Topography  of  Ancient  Rome,   | 
and  at  the  same  time  an  Almanack  fori 
1535.    The  affair  of  the  placards  at  Paris  | 
happened  about  this  time,  and  Rabelais,! 
as  deeply  inimical  to  the  Sorbonne  as  any, 
thought  it  prudent,  with  all  the  band  of 
novcUeurs  and  free-thinkers,  to  take  refuge 
in  Italy  till  the  storm   blew  over.    He 
seems  to  have  chosen  the  safest  place  in 
Europe  for  a  man  of  heretical  opinions  — 
Rome ;    here  he  obtained  permission  to 
lay  aside  the  Benedictine  nabit  and*  to 


practise  medicine  gratuitously,  and  as 
soon  as  possible  he  got  back  to  France. 

He  was  now  getting  old.  Peace  and 
tran(^uillity  came  to  him  at  last.    He  Jot 

Sermission  of  the  Pope  to  quit  the  Bene- 
ictine  Order,  the  habit  of  which  he  had 
previously  laid  aside.  The  powerful  fam- 
ily Du  Bellay  protected  and  loved  him. 
The  Cardinal  gave  him  a  Canonry;  Mar- 
tin du  Bellay  (the  roi  d'Yvetot)  enter- 
tained him  in  Normandy,  R6n^  du  Bellay 
at  Maur;  and  GuiUaume  du  Bellay, 
Seigneur  de  Langey,  had  the  author  of 
"Pantagruel"  with  him  as  much  as  he 
could. 

In  1546  appeared  the  "third  book," 
protected  by  royal  privilege.  The  ap- 
pearance of  this,  and  the  failure  of  the 
Sorbonne  either  to  prevent  its  appearance 
or  to  prosecute  the  author,  caused  'a  long 
series  of  vexatious  attempts  to  attack 
him  through  numerous  imitations  of  his 
work.  These  all  fell  to  the  ground,  and 
leaving  his  enemies  to  do  their  worst,  he 
went  once  more  to  Rome,  in  1548,  with 
Cardinal  du  Bellay. 

Through  the  influence  of  Diane  de 
Poitiers,  he  obtained  a  privilege  from 
Henry  the  Second  for  his  **  fourth  book." 
It  was  printed  in  1552,  but  prevented  from 
appearing  till  the  following  year. 

In  January  1553  he  resigned  his  living 
of  St.  Christophe,  which  had  been  given 
him  by  R^n6  du  Bellay.  On  the  9th  of 
February  he  resigned  the  living  of  Meudon, 
which  he  had  held  for  two  years  only. 
His  "fourth  book"  appeared  in  March, 
and  in  April  he  died. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind,  when 
reading  his  works,  some  of  their  dates : 

1488.    His  birth. 

1588.    PanUgruel,  Book  L  —  oommonly  called 

the  second  book. 
1584.    Gargantua. 
1546.    PanUgrael,  Book  II.  —called  the  third 

book. 
1568.      Pantagruel,    Book    IIL— called    the 

fourth. 
—         His  death 

And,  in  1562,  appeared  the  first  sixteen 
chapters  of  the  last  book. 

The  "  fourth  book,"  therefore,  was  given 
to  the  world  a  few  days  before  his  death ; 
while  the  last  did  not  appear  till  ten  years 
afterwards. 

When  the  first  book  of  "Pantagruel" 
was  written,  the  author  was  fifty  years 
of  age.  It  was  not  the  work  of  a  young 
man;  there  was  no  justification  ror  its 
faults  on  the  score  of  youth,  and  no  inex- 
perience to  plead  in  modification  of  its 
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judgments.  The  wisdom  of  a  life  spent 
in  study  was  to  be  expected ;  the  fruits  of 
many  a  year's  toil ;  the  results  of  observa- 
tion of  many  men  and  many  manners. 
The  age  of  the  author  is,  indeed,  one  of 
the  most  singular  things  about  it.  At  a 
time  when  most  men,  diUled  by  disappoint- 
ment, and  saddened  by  the  loss  of  all  their 
youthful  illusions,  begin  to  fall  back  upon 
that  gravity  of  resignation  which  is  one  of 
the  saddest  properties  of  a^e,  Rabelais, 
with  the  freshness  of  twenty,  but  with  the 
wisdom  of  fifty,  begins  first  to  accuse,  then 
to  instruct,  and  finally  to  laugh  at  the 
world.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  his 
first  intention,  when  he  wrote  the  "  Chro- 
nique  Gargantuine,''  a  mere  farrago  of 
nonsense,  was  to  write  a  burlesque  on  the 
romances  of  the  dav,  full  of  giants,  knights, 
and  tales  of  enchantment.  Succeeding 
beyond  his  hopes,  achieving  a  sudden  rep- 
utation in  a  new  and  hitherto  untried  line, 
he  continued  his  tale.  But  then  the  im- 
possible became,  by  slow  degrees,  possible 
and  human :  bv  slow  degrees,  because  he 
could  not  suddenly,  nor  altogether,  aban- 
don the  burlesque,  and  because  the  quaint 
and  misshapen  creations  of  his  fancy  took 
time  to  alter  their  forms,  and  become, 
even  approximately,  men.  Not  men  and 
women,  because  I^belais  has  no  women 
in  his  books.  Man's  heart  he  could  read, 
but  not  woman's.  Like  Swift,  he  shows 
no  signs  of  pasaiom.  Unlike  Swift,  he  did 
not  write  till  an  age  when  the  passion  of 
his  youth  had  had  time  to  consume  itself 
in  those  long  days  and  nights  of  toil  dur- 
ing which  he  secretly  rcSd  Plato  in  the 
convent  cell  of  Fontenay-le-Comte.  His 
monastic  manhood  betrays  itself  in  this, 
that  there  is  no  word  in  his  books  to  show 
that  he  even  guessed  at  the  possibility  of 
the  purity  of  love,  or  the  chance  that 
Heaven  created  the  other  sex  for  other 
purpose  than  a  snare  and  an  occasion  for 
falling  to  men.  Passion  was  not  in  Swift's 
nature;  it  was  killed  in  Rabelais.  The 
ffreat  fault,  common  to  both,  is  worse  in 
Swift  than  in  Rabelais,  because  the  former 
always  mixed  fireely  with  men  and  women, 
while  the  latter  belonged  wholly  to  men. 
We  cannot  help  a  comparison  of  some  sort 
between  the  two,  but  how  immeasurably^ 
superior  is  Rabelais  in  sympathy,  in  digm- 
ty,  in  power  of  conception,  and  in  all  those 
fine  touches  which  show  the  insight  of 
genius. 

We  are  also  reminded  of  Cervantes. 
He,  too,  resolved  on  writing  a  burlesque 
on  romances.  Presently  the  caricatures 
he  has  conceived  begin  to  show  human 
properties.    The  moon-struck  madness  of 
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Don  Quixote  is  not  incompatible  with  wis- 
dom of  the  highest  kind,  chivalry  of  the 
highest  type.  Sancho,  who  at  first  follows 
his  master  in  the  hope  of  bettering  his  for- 
tunes, follows  him  uterwards  from  the  no- 
blest sense  of  affectionate  loyalty,  when  all 
his  hopes  of  fortune  are  scattered.  And  as 
Pantagruel  becomes  the  wisest  of  kings, 
Don  Quixote  becomes  the  knightliest  of 
knights.  For  life  is  too  serious  to  make 
good  burlesque  writing  possible  except 
within  very  narrow  limits;  and  directly 
the  puppets  touch  on  human  interests,  they 
become  themselves  human. 

It  is  impossible,  in  this  brief  space  to 
convey  to  those  who  do  not  know  Kabelais, 
any  adequate  conception  of  the  book  or  the 
man ;  too  many  things  require  illustration ; 
too  many  points  require  to  be  dwelt  upon. 
For  those  who  do  not  know  him,  an  apology 
is  due  for  the  mere  attempt  to  consicfer 
him  in  these  few  columns. 

Let  us  however,  keeping  the  comic  ele- 
ment as  much  as  possible  out  of  considera- 
tion, try  a  brief  notice  of  the  contents  of 
the  books. 

The  first  is  of  the  great  giant  Gargantua, 
son  of  Grandgousier  (and  GarsameUe),  his 
birth,  childhood,  education,  and  triumphant 
victories  over  King  Picrochole.  This  Dook, 
altered  as  it  is  from  its  original  form,  is 
full  of  absurdities  and  extravagances. 
Gargantua  rides  a  great  mare  to  Paris, 
who  by  the  whiskine  of  her  .tail  knocks 
down  whole  forests ;  he  robs  Notre  Dame 
of  its  bells ;  he  combs  the  cannon  balls  out 
of  his  hair  after  a  battle ;  he  eats  up  six 
pilgrims  in  a  salad,  who  live  for  some  time 
m  the  valleyb  and  recesses  of  his  mouth  — 
with  other  diverting  incidents,  most  of 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  first  edition. 
The  satirical  element  is  much  stronger  in 
this  book  than  in  the  first  of  "  Pantacruel," 
which,  as  has  been  stated,  appeared  oefore 
it.  It  may  be  here  remarked,  that  no- 
where does  Rabelais  satirize  the  institution 
of  royalty,  or  the  profession  of  healing,  the 
two  things  in  the  world  for  which  he  seems 
to  have  had  a  real  respect. 

Gargantua's  education  is  at  first  confided 
to  sophisters  and  schoolmasters.  With 
them  he  leads  the  life  of  a  clown.  On  ris- 
ing, he  combs  his  hair  with  the  German 
comb,  that  is,  his  ten  fingers,  his  preceptors 
instructing  him  that  to  wash  and  make 
himself  neat  is  to  lose  time  in  this  world. 
Then  he  gorges  himself  at  breakfast.  Af- 
ter brealuast  he  goes  to  church,  where  he 
hears  "  six-and-twenty  or  thirty  masses." 
These  despatched,  he  studies  for  a  paltry 
half-hour,  nia  heart  being  in  the  kitchen. 
After  a  huge  and  Gargantuan  dinner,  he 
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talks  and  plays  with  his  attendants.  Then 
he  sleeps  two  or  three  hours,  **  without 
thinking  or  speaking  any  harm."  After 
this  he  drinks,  rea<u  a  little,  visits  the 
kitchen  to  see  what  roast  meat  is  on  the 
spit,  sups,  goes  to  bed  and  sleeps  till  eieht. 
Pohocrates,  his  new  tutor,  reforms  all  this, 
and,  by  dint  of  patience,  succeeds  in  mak- 
ing him  forget  his  old  habits.  He  now 
rises  at  four,  when  he  begins  the  day  with 
prayer  and  the  Holy  Scripture,  and  spends 
the  momine  (not  a  word  now  of  even  a 
single  mass)  in  lectures  and  philosophical 
discourse.  Then  to  tennis;  after  which, 
dinner.  At  dinner,  the  talk  is  of  the 
"  virtue,  propriety,  efficacy,  and  nature  of 
all  that  was  served  in  at  the  table  .  .  .  bv 
means  whereof  he  learns  in  a  little  time  all 
the  passages  competent  for  this  that  are 
found  in  Rato,  Athen»us,  Dioscorides, 
Julius  Pollux,  Galen,  Porphyrins,  Oppian, 
Polybius,  Heliodorus,  Aristotle,  .£lian,  and 
.  others." 

Then  they  practise  tricks  with  cards,  by 
which  he  learns  arithmetic ;  after  this  they 
sing,  and  then  practise  horsemanship  and 
all  manner  of  manly  exercises.  Returning 
home  through  the  meadows,  they  herborize 
and  study  botany,  and  then,  bemg  arrived 
at  their  lodging,  Gargantua  sups,  after- 
wards singins,  learning  astronomy,  or  play- 
ing cards  till l>edtime.  "  Then  prayed  they 
unto  God  the  Creator,  falling  down  before 
Him,  and  strengthening  their  faith  towards 
Him :  and  so  glorifying  Him  for  His  bound- 
less bounty;  and  giving  thanks  to  Him 
for  the  time  that  was  past,  they  recom- 
mended themselves  to  the  Divine  clemency 
for  the  future." 

The  most  remarkable  chapters  in  this 
book  (all  written  for  the  second  edition, 
are  those  which  describe  Friar  John's  mon- 
astery of  Thelem6  (BeX/jfui).  This  was 
built  and  instituted  after  the  holy  friar's 
own  scheme,  to  serve  as  a  model  for  ever 
for  all  future  convents.  First,  there  was 
to  be  no  wall  round  it;  and  because  in 
some  monasteries  they  sweep  the  ground 
after  a  woman  has  crossed  it.  Friar  John 
ordained  that  if  any  regular  monk  enter 
the  monastery  every  room  through  which 
he  has  pass^  shall  he  thoroughly  scrubbed, 
cleansed,  and  purified.  And  because  in  all 
convents  eve^hing  is  done  by  hours,  it  is 
here  strictly  enjoined  that  no  clock  or  dial 
at  aJl  be  set  up.  For  the  occupants,  they 
are  to  consist  of  women,  but  only  those 
who  are  fair,  well-featured,  and  of  a  sweet 
disposition;  and  of  men,  but  only  those 
w]io  are  cotiHely  and  well-conmtioned. 
Anvbody  may  go  where  he  or  she  likes, 
and  they  have  free  permission  to  marry, 


to  get  rich,  and  generally  to  do  as  they 
please. 

The  buildings  of  the  monastery,  which 
are  more  splendid  than  those  of  ChantiUy 
or  of  Chamb^ry,  are  described,  and  the 
fancy  of  the  writer  runs  riot  in  picturing 
all  the  splendour,  luxury,  and  comfort  he 
can  conceive.  Thus,  by  the  river  Loire, 
the  Thelemites  spend  their  lives,  not  by 
laws  and  statutes,  but  according  to  their 
own  free-will  and  pleasure.  In  all  their 
regulations  there  is  but  one  of  universal 
application  —  "Do  what  thou  wilL"  On 
the  principles  of  natural  religion,  or  rather 
of  good  breeding,  the  monastery  of  Thelem^ 
is  to  be  governed,  "because  men  that  are 
free,  weU-bom,  well-bred,  and  conversant 
in  honest  companies,  have  naturally  an  in- 
stinct or  spur  which  prompts  them  to  vir- 
tuous actions ; "  herem  the  author  seeming 
to  ^t  dangerously  near  the  heresy  of  Pe- 
la^ms. 

The  real  hero  of  Rabelais  is  Pantagruel, 
son  of  Gargantua,  and  not  Panurge  as 
most  writers  have  said.  At  his  birUi,  his 
mother  Badebec  dies,  so  that  Gargantua  is 
divided  between  weeping  for  grief  at  the 
loss  of  his  wife,  and  rejoicing  at  the  birth 
of  so  fair  a  son. 

*<*Ah!  Badebeo,  Badebeo,  my  dear  heart, 
my  honey,  my  tender  wife,  never  shall  I  see 
thee  again.  Ah!  poor  Pantagruel,  thou  hast 
lost  thy  good  mother." 

**  With  these  words  he  did  ory  like  a  oow,  bat 
on  a  sudden  f^  a-laaghing  like  a  calf,  when 
Pantagruel  came  into  his  mind.  *  Ha,  my  lit- 
tle son,*  said  he,  *  my  ohildilolly,  my  dandli- 
chucky,  my  pretty  rogae.  .  .  O  how  jolly  thou 
art!  .  .  .  Ho!  ho!  ho!  ho!  how  glad  I  am!  Let 
us  drink.' "♦ 

The  earlier  years  of  Pantagruel,  which 
show  too  close  a  connection  with  the 
"  Chroniaue  Grargantuine,"  may  be  passed 
over.  When  he  grows  older  he  visits  the 
different  French  universities,  Montpellier, 
Valence,  Bourges,  Orleans — where  he 
meets  the  Limousin  scholar  who  talks  the 
new  Latin-French  —  and  Paris,  which  ^ves 
the  author  an  opportunity  of  giving  his  fa- 
mous catalogue  of  the  library. 

And  then  comes  Gargantua's  noble  let- 
ter to  his  son,  exhorting  him  to  study. 

**  And  that  which  I  now  write  to  thee  is  not 
80  much  that  thou  shouldst  Uto  in  this  virtuous 
course,  as  that  thou  shouldest  rejoice  in  so  liv- 
ing  and  having  lived,  and  cheer  thyself  ap  with 
the  like  resolution  in  time  to  come;  to  the  pros- 
ecution and  aooompUshment  of  which  enteiprise 
and  generous  undertaking  thou  mayest  easily 

•  From  irdyra,  mqFS  Babelali,  and  gruel,  whJoh 
**lii  the  Hagarene  laognage  doth  slipiUjr  tMrtty.** 
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ranember  how  that  I  have  spared  nothing  to  see 
thee  onoe  in  mj  life  completely  weH-brad  and 
Moompliehed;  as  well  in  TirtHe,  honesty,  and 
Taloor,  as  in  all  liberal  knowledge  and  ciTility: 
and  so  to  leate  thee  after  my  death  as  a  mirror 
representing  the  person  of  me  thy  fiiAher:  and  if 
not  so  ezceUent  and  ^together  as  I  do  wish  thee, 
yet  sach  is  my  desire.** 

**  I  intend,  and  will  have  it  so,  that  thoa  learn 
the  languages  perfectly:  lirst  of  all,  the  Greek, 
as  Qniutilian  will  have  it;  secondly,  the  Latin; 
and  then  the  Hebrew,  for  the  Holy  Soriptare- 
sake;  and  then  the  Chaldeeand  Arabic  likewise: 
and  that  thoa  frame  thy  style  in  Greek  in  imita- 
tion of  Plato;  and  for  the  Latin,  after  Cicero. 
Let  there  be  no  history  which  thoa  shalt  not 
have  ready  in  thy  memory;  —  anto  the  pros^ 
onting  Df  which  design,  books  of  cosmography 
will  1^  Tery  condaoible,  and  help  thee  mach. 
Of  the  liberal  arts  of  geometry,  arithmetic  and 
music,  I  gave  thee  some  taste  when  thou  wert 
yet  little,  and  not  above  five  or  six  years  old. 
Proceed  farther  in  them,  and  learn  the  remain- 
der if  thou  canst  As  for  astronomy,  study  all 
the  rules  thereof  Let  pass,  nevertheless,  the 
divining  and  judicial  astrology,  and  the  art  of 
Lullins,  as  beiiig  nv  thing  else  but  plain  abases 
and  vanities.  As  for  the  civil  law,  of  that  I 
would  have  thee  to  know  the  texts  by  heart,  and 
then  to  confer  them  with  philosophv. 

**Now,  in  matter  of  the  Imowledge  of  the 
works  of  nature,  I  would  have  thee  give  thyself 
eoriously;  that  so  there  be  no  sea,  river,  nor 
fountain,  of  which  thou  dost  not  know  the  fishes; 
^  the  fowls  of  the  air;  all  the  several  kinds  of 
shrubs  and  trees,  whether  in  forest  or  orchards; 
all  the  sorts  of  herbs  and  flowers  that  grow 
upon  the  ground;  a)l  the  various  metals  that 
are  hid  within  the  bowels  of  the  earth;  together 
with  all  the  diversity  of  precious  stones  that  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  orient  and  south  parts  of  the 
world.  Let  nothing  of  all  these  be  hidden  fh>m 
thee.  And  at  some  of  the  hours  of  the  day  ap- 
pjy  thy  mind  to  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures; first,  in  Greek,  the  New  Testament,  with 
the  Epistles  of  the  Apostles;  and  then  the  Old 
Testament  in  Hebrew.  In  brief,  let  me  see  thee 
an  abyss  and  bottomless  pit  of  knowledge:  for 
from  henceforward,  as  thou  growest  great  and 
becomest  a  man,  thou  must  part  firom  this 
tranquilli^  and  art  of  study,  thou  must  learn 
chivalry,  warfiire,  and  the  exercises  of  the  field, 
the  better  thereby  to  defend  my  house  and  our 
friends,  and  to  succour  and  protect  Ihem  at  aU 
their  needs,  against  the  invasion  and  assaolts  of 
evil  doers. 

**But  because,  as  the  wise  man  Solomon 
saith.  Wisdom  entereth  not  into  a  malicious 
mind,  and  that  knowledge  without  conscience  is 
but  the  ruin  of  the  soul ;  it  behoveth  thee  to 
serve,  to  love,  to  fear  God,  and  on  him  to  cast 
all  thy  thoughts  and  all  thy  hope,  and,  by  faith 
formed  in  charity,  to  cleave  unto  him,  so  that 
thou  mayest  never  be  separated  fh>m  him  by  thy 
sins.  Set  not  thv  heart  upon  vanity,  fbr  thto 
lilb  is  transitory,  but  the  Word  of  the  Lord  eo- 


I  dureth  for  ever.  And,  when  thou  shalt  see  thai 
I  thou  hast  attained  to  all  the  knowledge  that  is 
to  be  acquired  in  that  part,  return  unto  me, 
that  I  may  see  thee,  and  give  thee  mv  blessine 
before  I  die.  My  son,  the  peace  and  grace  of 
our  Lord  be  with  thee.  Amen. 

*'  Thy  father,  GABOAMTirA." 

Under  Epistemon,  his  tutor,  Pantagruel' 
makes  rapid  progress  in  his  study.  In 
Paris  he  meets  ranurge,  who  addresses 
him  in  thirteen  different  languages,  the 
author  probably  bearing  in  mind  a  similar 
feat  of  his  own,  when  he  pleaded  the  cause 
of  the  Montpellier  University.  He  hears 
and  decides  a  cause  in  which  the  pleadings 
are  given  with  great  prolixity  of  nonsense 
on  either  side.  Then  we  have  the  mis- 
chiefs of  Panurge,  the  victories  of  Panta- 
gruel, and  the  descent  of  Epistemon  to  the 
nether  regions.  This  book,  indeed,  is  the 
only  really  mirthful  one  in  Rabelais.  It 
was  the  natural  seoael  and  development 
of  the  "  Chroni<}ue  Gargantuine."  There 
is  very  little  satire  in  it,  and  no  malice ;  he 
leaves  the  monks  alone,  and  only  makes 
fSsdr  game  of  the  pedantry  of  the  lawyer 
and  the  follies  of  the  university. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  construct,  from  this 
book  alone,  a  sort  of  master-key  to  the 
whole.  Thus  Pantagruel  is  he  who  col- 
lects the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  bis 
councillors,  and  applies  them  to  Sie  prao* 
tical  purposes  ot  life.  Epistemon,  his 
tutor,  represents  scholarship  and  learn- 
ing, Eusthenes,  the  right  application  of 
strength.  Friar  John  is  the  soldier  and 
man  of  action,  spoiled  by  the  monkish  robe. 
Panurge  —  mivwpyoc — what  may  he  not 
represent?  He  is  intellect,  unaided  by 
rank  or  wealth.  He  is  intellect  without 
moral  principle.  He  is  canning,  without 
forethought,  audacity,  without  bravery. 
He  is  a  spendthrift,  contriver,  libertine, 
scholar,  coward,  wit.  He  has  no  pity,  no 
shame,  no  reverence ;  he  has  no  virtues  at 
alL  He  has  no  strength,  only  craft;  no 
affection,  save  for  what  will  help  him. 
Pantagruel  is  a  great  kins,  and  Friar  John 
a  lusty  comrade.  But  when  John  gets  old 
and  Pantagruel  weak,  Panur*^  will  betake 
himself  to  the  nearest  available  protector, 
and  be  as  full  of  animal  spirits,  as  jovial, 
as  reckless  as  ever.  Panurge  is  a  man 
with  every  faculty,  but  without  a  soul. 

But  this  kind  of  allegorizing  is  danger- 
ous. It  maybe  carried  vervfar  beyond 
what  was  ever  intended.  Still  I  have  little 
doubt  that  some  such  scheme,  over  and 
above  the  first  idea  of  a  burlesque,  was  in 
the  mind  of  Rabelais.  Mere  fooling,  to  a 
man  so  learned,  would  have  been  simply 
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impossible,  and  his  ffenins  is  nowhere  so 
conspicuous  as  in  the  exquisitely  human 
touches  of  tenderness  and  sympathy  that 
light  up  his  pa^es.  But  there  is  tms  one 
character  that  has  neither  sympathy  nor 
tenderness,  and  I  am  more  and  more  con- 
vinced that  in  Panurge  Rabelais  seriously 
designed  to  show  the  world  man,  in  his 
highest  development  of  intellect,  but  with 
no  soul, —  stripped  of  that  divine  element 
which  gives  him,  alone  in  the  world,  the 
power  of  sympathy.  It  would  be  in  vain 
to  follow  up  the  allegory  always  sitting 
loosely  upon  him,  and  which  in  his  last 
two  books  the  writer  deliberately  neglects 
in  order  to  satirize  the  Church ;  and  idl 
his  characters,  except  Panurge  and  Panta- 
gruel,  sink  into  insignificance  when  they 
visit  the  islands  of  rapimanie  and  Pape- 
figue,  and  the  abode  of  the  great  Pope- 
hawk. 

Panurge,  I  have  said,  is  not  the  hero  of 
Rabelais.  It  is  the  consistency  of  his  char- 
acter alone,  and  the  prominent  part  he 
plays,  that  has  led  critics  to  forget  nis  real 
subordination  to  the  leading  figure  of  the 
group;  and  the  m^'estic  conception  of 
jrantagruel,  wise  and  calm,  is  only  brought 
into  stronger  relief  by  the  turbulent  bois- 
terousness  of  his  follower. 

We  may  put  aside,  too,  as  wholly  ab- 
surd, the  old  idea  that  the  work  depicts 
the  living  personages  of  the  time.  Noth- 
ing can  be  sillier  than  the  so-caUed  keys  to 
Rabelais.  Allusions,  it  is  true,  are  con- 
stantly being  made  to  topics  of  the  day,  to 
local  gossip,  and  contemporary  anecdote. 
In  the  details  of  the  book,  as  well  as  in  its 
spirit,  there  is  a  flood  of  light  thrown  upon 
the  thought  of  a  time  —  a  time  more 
abimdantly  illustrated  than  almost  any 
other.  Indeed,  from  Brantdme,  Marot, 
Des  Periers,  Rabelais,  and  Erasmus,  the 
first  fifty  years  of  that  remarkable  century 
might  be  reproduced  with  a  vividness  and 
fidelity  to  which  I  think  no  other  period, 
unless  it  be  the  last  century,  presents  a 
parallel. 

The  third  book  opens  with  Panurge's 
prodigality,  after  Pantagruel  had  ffiven 
him  the  lordship  of  Salmygondin,  and  his 
discourse  on  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  be- 
ing in  debt. 

'*Be  pleased  to  represent  unto  your  fkncy 
another  world,  wherein  OTeryone  lendeth  and 
everyone  owetb,  and  all  are  debtors  and  all 
creditors.  What  would  be  the  harmony  among 
the  regalar  movement  of  the  heavens!  I  think  I 
hear  it  as  well  as  ever  Plato  did.  What  sympa- 
thy between  the  elements!  ...  I  lose  myself  in 
the  oontemplation.  Among  men,  peace,  honour, 
bve,  fidelity,  repose,  banquets,  feasts,  Joy,  de- 


light, gold,  silver,  small  money,  chains,  rings, 
merchandise,  will  run  from  hand  to  hand.  No 
lawsuits:  no  war:  no  disputes:  no  one  then  wiU 
be  a  usurer,  a  miser!  avaricious,  or  a  refuser  of 
loans.  Oood  Ood!  will  it  not  be  the  age  of  gold 
—  the  kingdom  of  Saturn — the  idea  of  the 
Olympic  regions,  in  which  all  other  virtues 
cease,  and  Charity  alone  is  regent,  mistress, 
queen  T  '* 

Then  came  Panurge's  grave  doubts  on 
the  subject  of  marriage,  and  the  incompar- 
able chapter  where  he  sets  forth  his  oiffi- 
culties  to  Pantaeruel,  receiving  from  him 
the  alternate  advice,  "  Marry,  then,"  and 
"  Then  do  not  marry." 

The  rest  of  the  book  is  chiefly  made  up 
of  the  advice  given  to  Panurge  by  differ- 
ent councillors,  none  of  whom  advances 
his  cause  at  all.  Here,  too,  occurs  the  case 
of  Judge  Bridoise, —  without  any  excep- 
tion, the  finest  piece  of  comedy  in  the 
whole  of  Rabelais.  The  humour  consists 
not  so  much  in  making  the  poor  old  judge, 
against  whom  an  appeal  has  been  lodged, 
confess  that  he  decided  this  case,  and  has 
decided  all  others  during  his  whole  life,  by 
the  throw  of  the  dice,  keeping  big  dice  for 
important  cases,  and  small  dice  for  trifling 
ones,  as  in  the  judge's  perfect  incapacity  to 
see  any  reason  for  concealing  the  fact,  or 
any  other  method  of  arriving  at  perfect 
justice  and  fair  dealing,  and  his  inability 
to  make  any  other  defence  than  that,  by 
reason  of  the  infirmitv  of  a^,  he  might  be 
prevented  from  rightly  discerning  the 
points  of  the  dice,  and  so  the  course  of  jua- 
tice  be  diverted. 

The  Sorbonne  could  find  nothing  in  the 
third  book  to  complain  of.  In  one  chapter, 
the  word  dne  was  printed  no  less  than  three 
times  instead  of  dme;  but  King  Francis 
refused  to  sanction  its  prohibition  on  that 
account,  and  the  book  appeared  Cum  pri- 
vilegio. 

fiefore  the  appearance  of  the  fourth 
book,  we  must  remember  that  Rabelais 
stripped  himself  of  his  benefices.  We 
must  also  remember  that  he  died  a  very 
few  weeks  after  it  appeared. 

Now  Rabelais  haa  little  of  the  spirit  of 
a  martyr  in  him.  There  was  probably  no 
form  of  religion  for  which  he  would  have 
gone  to  the  stake,  or  even,  willingly,  to 
prison ;  martvrdom  would  have  been  just 
as  disagreeable  to  him  whether  at  the 
hands  of  the  monks  or  the  Calvinists. 
Both  parties  would  certainly  have  burned 
him,  had  they  been  able,  wim  joy ;  Calvin 
out  of  the  malice  of  a  disposition  ren- 
dered morbid  bv  bcKlily  suffering  and 
wounded  personal  vanity,  and  the  monks 
out  of  pore  revenge  on  a  man  who  had ' 
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done  more  than  any  other  man,  living  or 
dead, —  Erasmus,  Buchanan,  Walter  de 
Mapes,  and  Jean  de  Meung,  not  excepted, 
—  to  bring  them  into  contempt. 

There  most  have  been  some  protector 
at  Court  on  whom  Rabelais  rehed  when 
he  resolved  on  issuing  this  fourth  book : 
else  we  must  believe  that  in  his  old  age 
he  committed  the  only  imprudent  act  of 
his  life ;  and,  after  dexterously  avoiding  his 
enemies  for  seventy  years,  voluntarily  put 
his  head  into  the  hon's  mouth.  He  died, 
but  that  was  unforeseen ;  and  we  may  pic- 
ture the  rage  of  the  orthodox  when  their 
old  enemy,  now  almost  within  their  grasp, 
slipped  quietly  out  of  their  hands.  Hie 
Church  never  forgets;  priests  never  for- 
give ;  and  it  was  well  for  the  writer  that 
his  life  was  not  prolonged  beyond  his 
threescore  years  and  ten. 

To  the  protection  of  the  Du  Bellay 
family,  he  probably  added  that  of  Car- 
dinal Odet.  He  it  was,  I  think,  who  sub- 
sequently became  a  professed  Protestant, 
and  took  a  wife.  There  must  have  been 
others,  and  the  nature  of  the  work  must 
have  been  known  to  them;  for  now  a 
change  comes  over  the  spirit  of  the  book. 
It  is  no  longer  the  pore  spirit  of  drollery ; 
there  is  no  more  tenderness;  the  old  ge- 
niality seems  gone  out  of  it ;  the  animal 
spirits  of  the  old  man  are  dying  out ;  the 
fire  of  his  resentment  mounts  Ugher ;  all 
ia  fierce,  vehement,  bitter  satire ;  he  laughs, 
with  a  gibe  at  the  monks ;  he  moraines, 
with  a  jest  on  the  priests. 

The  last  book  may  be  taken  with  the 
fourth,  though  it  did  not  appear  till  ten 
years  after  the  death  of  the  writer,  and 
then  without  his  final  touches  and  correc- 
tions. It  lacks  these ;  its  bitterness  is  too 
keen ;  is  has  no  geniality  at  all,  though  it 
wants  some,  if  only  to  set  off  and  heighten 
the  boundless  measure  of  its  contempt  for 
monks  and  priests. 

In  the  fourth  book,  however,  we  are  not 
wholly  without  fun.  There  we  may  read 
how  Panurge  bar«uned  for  the  sheep; 
how  the  Lord  de  Basch6  struck  a  whole- 
some terror  into  bailifis;  how  Francis 
Villon  was  revenged  on  Friar  Tickletoby ; 
bow  the  great  storm  fell  upon  them,  with 
the  cowfl^y  conduct  of  Panurge ;  and 
how  the  frozen  words  fell  on  the  deck,  and 
melted,  and  were  heard.  Here,  indeed, 
are  goodly  materials  for  mirth.  But  the 
tone  of  the  whole  is  somehow  changed* 

lliey  visit,  during  this  Odyasean  voyage, 
the  island  of  Shrovetide,  the  island  of 
Papefi^e,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  though 
once  nch,  were  now  poor,  wretched,  and 
subject  to   the   Papimanes.    Then   they 


go  to  the  island  of  Papemanie  — "  navi- 
gasmes  par  ung  jour  en  B^r6nit<S  et  tout 
plaisir,  quand  k  nostre  veue  s'ofirit  la 
benoiste  isle  des  Papimanes,"  —  and  ob- 
serve the  calm  weather  which  always 
reigns  round  the  island  of  the  orthodox. 
When  they  near  the  shore,  a  boat  puts 
oS,  to  ask  them,  **  Have  they  seen 
him  ?  "  "  Seen  whom  ?  "  asks  Pantagruel. 
"  Him  I  "   they  repeat    "  Who  is  he  ?  " 

?uoth  Friar  John,  "Par  la  mort  beuf! 
will  smash  him,"  thinking  it  had  been 
some  notorious  criminaL  "Howl'*  cried 
they  in  the  boat,  "  do  you  not  know,  gen- 
tlemen pilgrims,  the  Only  One  (rUni- 
que)?  Nous  parlons  du  Dieu  en  terre." 
"Upon  my  word,"  says  Carpalim,  "they 
mean  the  Pope."  "  Oh,  yes  I  says  Panta- 
ffmel,  "  I  have  seen  three  of  them ;  much 
better  am  I  for  the  sijp^ht. .  One  at  a  time, 
understand."  "O  U)\k  thrice  and  four 
times  happy  I"  they  cry,  "welcome  and 
more  than  welcome."  "Then  they  knelt 
down  before  us,  and  wished  to  luss  our 
feet." 

Then  they  were  entertained  by  Ho- 
menas,  who  sets  forth  the  praise  of  the 
decretals,  and  how  they  gather  gold  for 
Rome. 

Next  they  go  to  the  Court  of  the  great 
inventor  Gaster,  the  first  Master  of  Arts 
in  the  world.  There,  in  the  liveliest  alle- 
gory, Rabelais  shows  how  necessity  and 
self-preservation  are  the  parents  of  all 
arts  and  sciences,  and  how  from  the  mere 
want  of  food  springs  every  development  of 
the  ingenuity  of  man. 

The  purpose  of  the  writer  grows  wider 
still  in  the  last,  imperfect  book.  Thev  go 
to  the  isle  of  Bells  (I'isle  Sonnante),  where 
the  single  Pope-hawk  lives  with  clergy- 
hawks,  monk-hawks,  priest-hawks,  ablK»t- 
hawks,  bishop-hawks,  and  cardinal-hawks. 
These  birds  are  all  of  strange  birth. 
They  are  imported  from  the  land  of  Lack- 
bread,  and  never  go  back.  They  sing  at 
the  ringing  of  bells;  they  lead  joyous  and 
happy  lives,  "  but  nothing  to  what  we 
shall  have,"  says  .£dituus,  "in  the  other 
world  " ;  and  they  are  all  sacred,  and  not 
to  be  touched  on  pain  of  fearful  punish- 
ments. Here,  without  the  least  disguise, 
the  Church  is  described.  Then  to  other 
islands,  including  ihat  of  Grippeminaud, 
ther  Inquisitor,  and  so  on  to  tne  last,  the 
oracle  of  the  Bottle. 

We  see,  then,  in  Rabelais,  three  stages ; 
simple  burlesque,  allegory  and  satire 
grafted  in  burlesque,  and  satire  almost 
unmixed.  He  has  the  same  purpose 
throughout,  but  it  ffrows.  While  at  first 
he  attacks  monks  omy,  he  afterwards  aims 
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at  the  follies  of  the  whole  Church,  and 
eyefn  at  the  court  and  constitution  of 
Borne,  finishing  the  whole  with  the  oracle 
which  relieves  Pantagmers  mind,  and 
sums  up  the  Pantagrueiian  Philosophy  by 
the  magic  word,  **  Drink." 

"Now,"  says  the  priestess,  "you  mav 
depart,  my  friends,  and  may  that  intel- 
lectual sphere  whose  centre  is  everywhere 
and  circumference  nowhere,  which  we  call 
God,  keep  you  in  His  almighty  protection. 
When  you  return  to  the  worlo,  do  not  faU 
to  affirm  that  the  greatest  treasures  are 
hidden  underground;  and  not  without 
reason." 

The  controversies  of  the  time,  the  end- 
less disputes  of  the  schools,  the  differences 
of  churches — what  were  they  to  men 
who  could  feed  on  Plato,  and  roam  over 
the  flowery  fields  of  ancient  philosophy  V 
What  was  it  to  them  whether  the  bigot  of 
Geneva,  or  the  bigot  of  Rome,  conc^uered? 
what  to  them  the  issue  of  questions  as 
idle  as  the  bells  of  risle  Sonnante,  as  mean- 
ingless as  the  frozen  words  on  the  deck 
of  Pantacruel's  ship?  The  spirit  of 
priesthood — that  had  been  the  enemy  of 
philosophy  in  old  times,  and  was  its  enemy 
in  the  new  times ;  the  fanaticism  and  blind 
fear  of  ignorance  were  their  natural  foes ; 
the  long  chain  of  custom,  the  fetter  that 
bound  men's  souls  to  decaying  forms,  was 
what  thev  would  fsdn,  but  could  not,  re- 
move. Life  might  be  cheered  by  the 
intercourse  of  scholars ;  but  life  with  the 
common  herd,  with  the  so-called  religious, 
and  the  so-called  learned,  was  intolerable, 
ludicrous,  stupid.  As  for  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church,  the  great  God  reigns :  He  is 
like  a  sphere  whose  centre  is  everywhere 
and  circumference  nowhere.  The  min- 
isters of  the  Church  are  its  worst  enemies; 
he  who  is  wise  will  be  tied  by  as  few 
dogmas  as  may  be,  but  he  will  possess  his 
som  in  patience ;  and  after  seventy  years 
of  study,  thought,  and  labour,  will  accept 
the  sacraments  in  the  usual  way,  with  one 
last  parting  insult  for  the  priest  who 
brings  them. 

Tms  19,  as  appears  to  me,  the  Panta- 

relian  Philosophy,  which  was  professed 
no  small  number  of  scholars.  It  was 
no  mere  name,  or  peg,  on  which  to  hang  a 
string  of  trifles.  It  wa^followed  by  those 
who  felt,  with  Rabelais,  that  to  promote 
learning  was  to  promote  progress ;  that  to 
revolt  against  evils  which  spring  mainly 
from  ignorance  is  futile.  Hence,  they 
passed  their  lives  in  improtesting  acquies- 
cence, content  to  feel  that  the  tmngs  they 
knew  would  grow  and  spread  more  and 
more.     There  are  few  scholars  now  to 


compare  with  those  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. What  men  could  learn  they  learned. 
Not  the  whole  circle  of  science  only,  but 
the  whole  circle  of  languages,  in  which 
literature  worth  the  reading  was  to  be 
found,  was  theirs.  Rabelais  was  botanist, 
physician,  and  astronomer.  He  knew 
Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Ital- 
ian ;  perhaps,  also,  for  the  only  limit  to  his 
power  of  acquisition  was  that  imposed  by 
the  dial,  he  uiew  all  those  other  languages 
in  which  Panurge  addresses  PantagrueL 
But  while  their  learning  was  great,  their 
numbers  were  small.  They  lived  their 
own  lives ;  few  of  them  shared  in  the  ambi- 
tions and  hopes  of  other  men :  they  were 
men  of  the  cloister,  not  of  the  outer  world. 
As  for  this  outer  world,  it  was  but  a  seeth- 
ing mass  of  brutality,  ignorance  and  super- 
stition. They  knew,  out  of  those  Greek 
volumes  which  monks  regarded  with  such 
just  suspicion,  how  dark  their  own  time 
was,  compared  with  that  which  had  been. 
They  knew  well  enough  that  the  cere- 
monies which  men  were  taught  to  believe 
Grod-sent,  were  copies  and  relics  of  pagan- 
ism; they  saw  tne  Dii  minores  in  the 
saints,  the  cult  of  Venus  in  that  of  the 
Virgin,  the  Pontifez  Maximus  in  the  Pope. 

Some  of  them,  among  whom  was  Clem- 
ent Marot,  one  of  the  philosophers,  though 
no  scholar,  laughed  and  maae  sport  of  all 
the  turmoil  about  religion;  some,  notably 
the  Cardinal  du  Bellay,  gravely  held  their 
tongues;  some,  among  them  Bishop  de 
Saint  Gelais  (not  Octavien,  or  MelHn,  the 
poets),  went  over  to  the  Protestants ;  some, 
among  whom  was  Etienne  Dolet,  talked, 
and  got  burnt  for  their  pains ;  one  or  two, 
among  whom  was  Bonaventure  Des  Periers, 
broke  out  into  open  infidelity ;  while  others, 
More,  Erasmus,  and  Rabelais  the  chief,  at- 
tacked the  abuses  but  remained  in  the 
Church,  which  was  indeed  their  only  camp 
of  refuge.  For  them  Calvin  would  have  been 
a  more  intolerant  master  than  the  great 
Pope-hawk  himself,  and  they  were  not  the 
men  to  exchange  one  yoke,  however  gall- 
ing, for  another  that  would  gall  them  worse 
in  a  different  place.  Is  it  too  much  to  say, 
with  the  examples  before  us,  that  the  lead- 
ing intellect  of  the  time  remained  with  the 
ancient  Church  ? 

Some  men  there  are  who  seem  too  great 
for  creeds.  If  they  remain  in  the  Church 
wherein  they  were  bom,  it  is  because  in  no 
other  would  they  find  relief  from  the  fet- 
ters of  doctrine,  and  because  the  main 
things  which  underlie  Articles  are  common 
to  a&  churches,  in  which  the  dogmas  are 
the  accidents  of  time  and  circumstance. 

Not  only  does  Rabelais  never  satirize 
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Christiamty,  but  he  speaks  in  all  his  works, 
and  especially  in  the  fonrth  book,  with  the 

greatest  reverence  for  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
e  saw,  as  I  read  him,  the  evils  of  the 
Chnrch,  but  he  hoped  to  help  their  cure, 
not  directly,  by  schism,  or  by  kicking 
against  the  huge  fabric  he  could  not  over- 
throw; but  indirectly,  by  spreading  the 
cause  of  learning,  by  bringing  monasticism 
into  contempt,  by  widening  the  boundaries 
of  thought,  and  leading  the  world  through 
laughter  rather  than  censure.  He  partly 
failed,  because  men  cannot  be  led  by  uiugh- 
ter,  and  because  he  profaned  the  sacred 
precincts  of  the  temple  by  buffooneries 
which  other  men  practise  outside. 

But  in  how  much  did  he  succeed?  His 
influence,  enormous  in  his  lifetime,  went  on 
increasing  after  his  death.  It  culminated 
perhaps  in  the  following  generation,  when 
scholiurs  began  to  act,  and  the  Satire  Men- 
ipp^  eldest  bom  of  his  children,  helped 
to  change  the  destinies  of  France.  And 
his  work  has  remained,  a  ^ssession  for 
ever,  to  the  French  nation. 

Of  his  erudition,  as  diown  in  the  book, 
I  have  given  no  examples ;  I  have  said,  in- 
deed, less  than  a  tenth  part  of  what  might 
be  written  of  him.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  England  will  yet  leam  to  appreciate 
more  largely  this  glorious  wit  ana  satirist. 
There  may  be  found  some  man  who  has 
the  leisure,  and  to  whom  it  would  be  a  la- 
bour of  love,  to  edit  for  modem  readers 
the  life  and  voyages  of  PantagrueL  The 
necessary  omissions  could  be  made  without 
very  great  difficulty,  and  the  parts  to  be 
left  out  are  not  inwoven  with  the  web  of 
the  whole. 

Considering  him  as  a  great  moral  teachr 
er,  we  must  remember  what  things  he 
tau£;ht,  and  that  he  was  the  first  to  teach  them 
in  the  vernacular.  In  that  time,  when  only 
a  few  had  learning,  and  the  old  medieval 
darkness  was  still  over  the  minds  of  men, 
consider  what  things  he  poured  into  men's 
ears.  He  showed  them  what  a  monastery 
might  be,  the  home  of  culture,  letters,  good 
manners,  and  gentle  life.  He  taught  the 
value  of  learning  by  direct  admonition,  in 
the  letter  of  Gargantua,  of  which  I  have 
extracted  a  piece,  and  by  the  example  of 
Pantagruel;  the  value  of  good  breeding, 


with  a  small  tincture  of  letters,  in  Gargan- 
tua; against  the  solid  arts  he  contrasts  the 
follies  of  alchemists,  astronomers,  and  fool- 
ish inventors;  he  shows  that  Necessity, 
against  which  we  pray  so  fondly,  is  in  re- 
aUty  the  parent  and  founder  of  all  that 
men  have  achieved — ^great  (raster  is  the 
first  Master  of  Arts,  m  brave  stolid  Friar 
John  he  shows  a  nature  open  and  manly  in 
aU  except  where  the  monks  have  spoiled 
him.  £k  exposes,  from  the  height  of  his 
own  learning,  the  shallow  pedantry  of  the 
schools,  and  the  folly  of  the  people  who 
forget  God  in  their  reverence  for  the  Pope : 
he  paints,  in  his  wondrous  panorama  of 
life,  the  foolish  judge,  the  greedy  priest, 
the  cruel  inquisition,  the  lawyer  with  his 
false  rhetoric,  and  the  needy  adventurer 
with  his  shifts,  turns,  and  wiles ;  and  aeainst 
aU  these  he  sets  his  wise  and  tranquil  King, 
whom  no  storms  terrify,  no  clamours  dis- 
quiet; the  scholar;  the  warrior;  and  the 
loyal  servant.  I  wish  there  had  been  one, 
only  one  good  priest,  so  that  we  might  ex- 
tend over  Rabelais  that  veil  of  perfect 
charity  which  might  have  covered  his  faults. 
But  priests  and  monks  he  hated.  The  robe 
he  wore  was  to  him  like  a  bodily  deformi- 
ity — ^it  corrupted  his  mind,  and  narrowed 
his  views.  It  would  be  easy  to  show  his 
wit,  his  humour,  his  headlong  fun,  and  that 
easy  jovial  spirit  which  probably  rendered 
him  all  his  life — save  when  he  was  crimch- 
ing  his  crust  in  pace  at  Fontenay-le-Comte 
— ^the  happiest  of  his  kind.  But  let  us,  in 
judging  EabelaiB,  remember  him  chiefly  as 
a  teacmer  the  like  of  whom  Europe  had 
not  yet  seen. 

Enough  has  been  said.  Perhaps  it  may 
be  expected — it  seems  inevitable  —  that 
something  should  be  said  about  his  faults. 
I  neither  wish  to  weep  over  them  nor  to 
defend  them.  It  is  nonsense  to  slay  that 
they  spring  from  the  time.  Erasmus  be- 
longs to  the  same  time,  which  disposes  of 
thai  defence,  at  least.  And,  indeed,  we 
may  be  very  sure  that  of  all  such  literary 
ofitenders,  from  Catullus  downwards,  not 
one  but  has  written  with  full  consciousness 
of  his  offence.  Rabelais  perhaps  more 
than  any  other,  for  he  sinned  in  greater 
light. 


Wb  read  in  the  £cAo  that  the  Electric  Tde- 
graph  has  been  pat  to  a  new  use  in  Canada.  At 
Mimouski,  when  the  late  earthqoake  came 
upon  them,  they  sent  at  once  to  Quebec,  a  dis- 
tance of  200  miles,  to  ask,  **  How  do  you  feel  T '* 


While  the  operator  there  was  at  his  work  the 
shock  arrived.  He  at  onoe  sent  to  Montreal, 
about  200  miles  farther  on,  to  ask  if  they  had 
felt  it  They  had  Jast  time  to  say  <*  No " 
b<^ore  the  earthquake  oame  up. 
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From  The  Spectator. 
THE  INDIFFERENCE  OF   ANIMALS  TO 
8PECULA11VE  TRUTH. 

One  of  the  rangers  of  Versailles  and 
the  forest  of  Marly,  who  lived  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  last  century,  M.  Charles  Georges 
Leroy,  wrote  some  very  amusinff  letters  on 
**  The  Perfectibility  of  Animals,*'  under  the 
pseudonym  of  "  The  Naturalist  of  Nurem- 
oerg,"  which  have  just  been  translated, 
and  published  by  Messrs.  Chapman  and 
Hall.    He  held,  what  we  fancy  almost  any 
man,  whether  metaphysician  or  naturalist, 
who  has  studied  the  ways  of  animals  at  all 
closely,  now  holds,  that  the  ascription  to 
^  instinct "  in  animals  of  what  is  ascribed 
to  "reason  "  in  man  is  entirely  erroneous. 
Both  animals  and  men  have  a  variety  of 
inherited    tendencies    and   habits    which 
guide  them  to  what  they  want  without  the 
working  of  their  own  intelligence,  and  no 
doubt  these  are  much  more  numerous  in 
the  lower  animals  than  in  ourselves.    The 
reason  is  simply  that  by  the  extension  of 
reason  we  have  arrived  at  substitutes  for 
these  instincts  so  much  more  efficient,  that 
the  instincts  themselves  have  fallen  into 
comparative  disuse,  and  so  been  lost.    It 
is  just  like  the  loss  of  the  sense  of  smell 
by  domesticated  wolf  docs.    The  wolf  has 
the  most   wonderfully  delicate    sense  of 
smell,  from  which  it  can  learn  and  infer  a 
hundred  things   in    which   domesticated 
dogs  have    no  capacity  to  follow  it.    A 
half-breed  between  a  dog  and  a  wolf  usu- 
ally  inherits   this    marvellous   sense    of 
BmeU,  but  if  domesticated  for  a  few  gen- 
erations will  lose  it  utterly,  simply  from 
want  of  use  and  interbreeding  with  other 
dogs  that  have  not  got  it.    To  the  wolf 
his  verv  existence  depends  on  this  keen 
sense  of  smell,  hence  it  is  kept  in  constant 
exercise ;  those  who  have  it  in  the  higher 
degrees  live  and  prosper  much  more  than 
those  who  have  it  in  the  lower  degrees, 
and   have  a   greater   number  of  young 
which  survive,  and  most  of  these  probably 
inherit  this  sense,  and  many  inherit  it  in 
an  even  enhanced  degree,  if  both  parents 
had  it  in  a  high  degree.    In  this  way  the 
sense  of  smell  becomes  elaborated  in  the 
wolf.    But  once   let  any   of  the  young 
cease  to  need  the  sense,  and  depend  for 
their  living  upon  man,  and  both  the  sense 
will  lose  its  exercise,  and  there  being  no 
general  cause  at  work  to  ensure  the  survi- 
val and  multiplication  of  those  of  the  spe- 
cies which  have  this  fine   sense,  and  the 
destruction  of  those  which  have  it  not,  the 
inherited  faculty  will  be  lost  in  a  few  gen- 
erations.   Well,  so  precisely  it  is,  with  re- 
gard to  the  animal  instincts  of  man ;  so 


manv  of  them  are  superseded  by  rational 
faculties,  that  no  general  cause  is  at  work 
to  give  the  advantage  to  human  beings 
possessing  these  inherited  instincts  over 
those  who  have  them  not.  On  the  contra- 
ry, the  animal  man,  in  spite  of  more  won- 
derful instincts,  is  at  a  disadvantage  in 
any  stage  of  society  as  compared  wiUi  the 
reasoning  man,  and  so  the  less  necessary 
of  his- instincts  fall  more  and  more  into 
desuetude,  and  are  superseded  by  the  in- 
tellectual powers  proper. 

Why  does  not  the  same  process  apply 
to  animals  ?    We  all  admit  now  th^  ani- 
mals reason,  and  reason  very  acutely  on 
particular  phenomena  of  ffreat  importance 
to  their  own  safety  and  life.    Uowper's 
dog,  Beau,  who  saw  his  master  trying  and 
faiBng  to  secure  a  water-lily,  on  the  Ouse, 
and  who  half-an-hour  afterwards,  as  they 
repassed  the  place,  dashed  into  the  river 
and  bit  off  the  water-lily,  and  swimming 
back  to  shore  laid  it  at  Ms  master^s  feet^ 
clearly  reasoned  as  to  the  object  Cowper 
had  had  in  view  by  his  fruitless  efforts  with 
the  stick,  inferred  that  Cowper  would  be 
pleased  if  he  obtained  it  for  him,  and  carried 
this  reasoning  process  in  his  memory  for  at 
least  half-an-honr.    Here  analysis,  reflec- 
tion, inference,  and  the  memory  of  the  re- 
sult of  all  these  processes  must  clearly  be 
ascribed  to  a  particular  dog,  and  the  "  Nat- 
uralist of  Nuremberg  "  shows,  we  think, 
that  much  inferior   animals  possess  the 
same  powers,  and  that  imder  great  stress 
of  motive  they  will  use  them  to  solve  far 
more  complex  problems.    He  shows  how 
much  more  knowing  an  often-hunted  stag 
or  fox  is  than  a  young  one  that  has  never 
been  hunted,  how  a  fox  beset  on  all  the 
exits  to  its  hole  by  traps  will  wear  away 
its  paws  in  digging  a  new  way  out  rather 
than  go  into  the  trap,  but  how  if  a  rabbit 
gets  caught  in  one  of  the  traps  set  for  it, 
the  fox  will  infer  that  the  trap  has  done  its 
work,  that  its  powers  are   exhausted  in 
catching  the  rabbit,    and   will  therefore 
walk   quite  calmly   over   the  trap.    He 
shows  tnat  an  old  hare  or  stag  will,  when 
it  has  distanced  its  pursuers,  return  a  good 
way  on  its  own  steps  and  then  give  a  great 
spring  aside  so  as  to  get  out  of  the  path 
without  leaving  a  scent,  knowing  that  the 
dog  will  follow  the  scent  up  to  the  furthest 
point  it  has  reached  and  then  seek  for  new 
traces  of  its  path ;  which,  as  he  justly  says, 
involves  such  a  reasoning  process  as  the 
following :  — ' "  A  dog  led  by  a  man  has  fre- 
quently put  me  to  flight,  and  has  followed 
me  a  long  time  by  scent;  therefore  my 
scent  must  be  known  to  him.    What  has 
already  happened  several  times  may  hap- 
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pen  again  to-day  ;  therefore  I  must  guard 
to-day  against  what  has  formerly  be&llen 
me.  Though  I  am  ignorant  how  they 
know  my  path  and  track  it,  yet  I  suppose 
that  by  means  of  a  false  scent  I  may  be 
able  to  throw  them  out ;  for  this  purpose 
I  must  go  and  return  upon  my  steps  to 
deceive  them  as  to  the  way  I  take."  He 
shows  that  an  old  hare  pursued  by  grey- 
hounds which  are  swift  enough  to  seep 
her  in  view  and  to  hunt  by  eye,  not  smell, 
win  take  her  course  as  much  as  possible 
through  thickets  to  baffle  their  eyes ;  but 
the  same  hare,  if  pursued  by  harriers, 
which  hunt  by  smell,  will  keep  to  the  open, 
because  the  smell  lies  much  thicker  m  a 
wood,  where  she  touches  not  only  the 
ground,  but  the  sides  of  the  trees.  Such 
a  hare  must  draw  her  Inferences  clearly  as 
to  the  clue  by  which  the  dogs  pursue  her, 
and  alter  her  measures  for  saiety  accord- 
ingly. He  shows  that  an  old  crow  is  even 
capable  of  counting  higher  than  many  sav- 
age tribes  appear  to  count.  The  crows 
are  killed  in  many  preserving  countries 
because  they  are  so  voracious  of  the  eggs 
of  the  game-birds.  **  To  lull  suspicion,  a 
carefully  covered  watch-house  is  made  at 
the  foot  of  the  tree  in  which  there  is  a 
nest,  and  a  man  conceals  himself  in  ib  to 
watch  the  return  of  the  parent  bird ;  but 
he  waits  in  vain,  if  she  nas  ever  before 
been  shot  at  in  the  same  manner.  She 
knows  that  you  will  issue  from  the  cover 
into  which  ^e  saw  a  man  enter.  To  de- 
ceive this  suspicious  bird,  the  plan  was  hit 
upon  of  sending  two  men  to  the  watch- 
house,  one  of  whom  passed  on,  while  the 
other  remained.  But  the  crow  coimted, 
and  kept  her  distance.  The  next  day 
three  went,  but  again  she  perceived  that 
only  two  retired.  In  fine,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  send  five  or  six  men  to  the 
watch-house  to  put  her  out  in  her  calcula- 
tion. The  crow,  thinking  this  number  of 
men  had  but  passed  by,  lost  no  time  in  re- 
turning. This  phenomenon,  always  re- 
peated when  the  attempt  is  made,  is  to  be 
recorded  among  the  very  commonest  in- 
stances of  the  sagacity  of  animals." 

Now  here  clearly  was  a  crow  (^uite  up  to 
a  quinary  system  of  arithmetic,  though 
not  to  our  decimal  system.  What  we 
want  to  know  is,  why  animals  which  show 
such  delicate  and  acute  reasoning  powers 
as  the  dog,  the  stag,  the  hare,  and  the 
crow,  under  the  stress  of  certain  rather 
strong  motives,  do  not  develop  their  rea- 
soninff  powers  without  this  stimulus, — 
why  uiey  care  only  for  what  the  Dean  of 
St.  Paul's  calls  "regulative  truths,"  that 
is,    practical   truths  necessary  for  their 


safety  and  animal  salvation,  and  do  not 
get  on  into  the  study  of  speculative  truths, 
the  investigation  of  truth  for  its  own  sake, 
the  knowledge  of  causes  which  do  not 
immediately  and  urgently  bet^  on  their 
own  dangers  and  wants.  The  Naturalist 
of  Nuremberg  thinks  it  is  owing  to  the 
lower  animals  having  such  a  struggle  for 
existence  that  they  have  no  time  for  any 
truths  which  do  not  bear  immediately  on 
their  safety, — to  their  entire  deficiency 
in  "leisure  and  ennui."  But  however 
much  this  may  apply  to  animals  in  a  wild 
state,  it  clearly  does  not  apply  to  domes- 
tic animals.  Dogs,  especially  favourite 
do^s,  have  plenty  of  "  leisure  and  en- 
nm,"  and  suffer  as  much  from  ennui,  when 
their  masters  and  mistresses  don't  go  their 
proper  walks  tifid  rides,  as  any  West-End 
dandy.  Clearly  it  is  not  "leisure  and  en- 
nui" whi(^  are  wanting, — to  domesti- 
cated animals,  at  least,  —  as  conditions  of 
the  desire  for  speculative  truth.  Indeed, 
the  "Naturalist  of  Nuremberg  "  has  made 
a  little  slip  there.  We  never  heard  even 
of  a  human  discoverer  or  investigator  of 
truth  who  had  been  qualified  for  his  inves- 
tigations by  leisure  and  ennui.  The  peo- 
ple who  have  leisure,  never  do  anting, 
and  the  peoj^le  who  are  ennuy^  with  the 
world  as  it  IS,  never  add  to  its  resources. 
If  animal  intellect  in  the  least  resembles 
our  own,  it  is  not  leisure  and  ennui  which 
will  fit  it  for  the  speculative  stage. 

The  want  of  speculative  tendency  in 
animal  intellect  is,  moreover,  certainly  not 
due  to  an  absolute  want  of  the  power  of 
abstraction.  As  the  "  Naturalist  of  Nu- 
remberg "  shows,  there  is  plenty  of  ab- 
straction necessarily  implied  in  the  intel- 
lectual feats  we  have  mentioned.  The  fox 
which  walks  over  the  trap  after  the  rab- 
bit has  been  cauffht  in  it,  evidently  had 
the  clearest  idea  of  an  invisible  power  in  the 
trap  which  had  been  used  up,  but  of  which 
he  could  only  have  had  an  abstract  idea. 
Cowper's  dog  had  a  clear  idea  of  as  ab- 
stract a  thing  as  Cowper's  wish,  and  delib- 
erately adopted  means  to  gratify  that 
wish.  The  counting  crow  had  a  clear  enough 
idea  of  "  number,"  of  "  man,"  and  of  "  gun," 
for  she  waited  .to  return  to  her  nest  as 
long  as  she  supposed  anything  in  the  shape 
of  a  man  to  be  under  the  nut,  counting 
till  she  fancied  all  were  gone,  and  would 
not  have  been  alarmed  by  any  other  ani- 
mal than  man, — any  animal  incapable  of 
firing  a  ffun.  Animals  abstract  as  well  as 
we  do,  though  not  so  much,  and  they  have 
in  the  individual  instances  a  veiy  clear 
conception  that  similar  signs  precede  simi- 
lar consequences.    The  Naturalist  of  Nu- 
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remberff  Bays,  indeed,  that  wOd  rabbits 
are  the  best  of  weather  prophets,  and  that 
if  you  see  them  eating  greedily  in  the  af- 
ternoon and  too  intent  upon  their  eatins 
to  be  easily  startled,  you  may  be  sure  of 
a  wet  night, — that  the  rabbit  is  laying 
in  stock  so  as  to  prevent  the  necessity  of 

going  out  to  feed  at  night  as  he  usually 
oes,  but  as  he  does  not  like  to  do  in  the 
rain.  Here,  then,  is  a  case  of  an  animal 
who  interprets  the  meteorological  signs 
far  more  shrewdly  than  man,  and  acts  on 
its  interpretation. 

We  suspect  that  the  real  missing-point 
in  animal  intelligence  is  simply  the  want 
of  desire  to  know  anjrthing  which  does  not 
bear  on  its  own  mmiediate  individual 
pleasures,  and  wants,  and  fears.  Neces- 
sity is  evidently  as  much  the  mother  of 
invention  among  the  lower  animals  as 
amongst  ourselves.  The  crow  could  count 
up  to  five  when  a  good  deal  depended  on 
it.  But  why,  when  she  was  sitting  com- 
fortably on  her  eggs,  should  she  count 
either  up  to  5  or  up  to  2?  There  was 
nothing  to  stir  up  her  arithmetical  capaci- 
ties. The  stag  and  hare  could  discern  that 
if  they  retra(^  their  steps  they  would 
give  the  dogs  a  difficult  problem  to  solve ; 
but  why  should  they,  when  free  from  dan- 
ger, reason  on  the  causes  why  dogs  with 
their  noses  on  the  ground  could  always 
tell  where  they  had  passed  ?  The  faculty 
of  learning  by  experience,  of  finding  out 
the  meaning  of  signs  and  causes  which 
are  of  very  urgent  unportance  to  the  indi- 
vidual, —  the  faculty  which  even  men  call 
discovery  by  a  sort  of  "smeU," — is  com- 


mon to  OS  with  the  lower  animals.  Hie 
sharpening  of  intellect  by  need  is  an  old 
story.  But  the  wish  to  know  /or  the  sake  of 
knowing,  is  peculiar  to  man,  and  peculiar 
probably  to  the  higher  races  of  man.  If 
any  trace  of  it  comd  be  found  in  an  ani- 
mal, that  animal  would  really  be  on  the 
road  of  intellectual  progress.  Where  doea 
it  beein?  How  could  it  first  be  intro- 
duced into  the  animal  world?  We  sus- 
pect through  the  afiections.  Cowper*8  dog 
Beau  did  not  go  through  a  process  half  as 
complex,  we  fancy,  as  the  crow  which 
counted  its  enemies ;  but  the  disinterested 
character  of  his  friendship  for  his  master, 
which  was  not  an  animal  instinct  like  the 
crow's  care  for  its  young,  led  him  to  some- 
thing very  much  nearer  the  voluntary  at- 
tack of  an  intellectual  problem.  Urgent 
instincts  make  all  animals  more  or  less  in- 
telligent. The  special  affections  of  one 
creature  for  one  of  superior  order  awaken 
something  much  nearer  akin  to  voluntary 
deliberation.  Beau  did  not  fear  punish- 
ment or  hope  for  a  reward  for  solving  his 
problem.  He  must  have  felt  himself 
raised  for  a  moment  into  a  more  intellec- 
tual being,  trying  to  understand  and  enter 
into  his  master.  In  a  word,  the  dog  was 
in  a  semi-religious  state  of  mind,  ^d^o 
it  is  in  the  religion  of  human  races,  that 
the  real  pursuit  of  speculative  truth  has 
always  begun.  The  first  theories  of  the 
universe  were  religious  problems,  —  at- 
tempts to  enter  into  sympathy  with  God, 
just  as  Beau  tried  to  enter  into  sympathy 
with  his  earthly  master. 


Bt  news  from  Malta  we  learn  that  the  Por- 
oupine  had  arriyed  there  from  Tauis,  with  Dr. 
Carpenter,  his  son,  and  the  Swedish  naturalist 
who  had  been  permitted  to  Join  the  party.  As 
in  last  year's  Toyage,the  midn  objects  for  which 
it  was  undertaken  have  been  oarefhlly  carried 
out,  by  soundings,  dredgings,  and  analyses  of  , 
sea-water  from  dififerent  depths,  down  to  1,600 
ikthoms.  A  large  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
baun  has  been  explored  with  satisfactory  results 
as  regards  natural  history,  and  pains  were  taken 
to  make  oo^  and  define  so  fur  as  possible  the 
phenomena  of  the  current  which  on  the  surface 
sets  through  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  to  the  east- 
ward. We  should  like  to  ask  whether  any  at- 
tempt was  made  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  a 
current  which  has  long  been  said  to  flow  out  of 
the  Strait  in  the  opposite  dureotion.  We  hear  that 
Dr.  Carpenter  is  to  arrive  in  England  next  week. 

Athauenm. 


SupposB,  just  as  a  wild  supposition,  as  the 
upshot  of  all  this  horrible  imbroglio,  this  devirs 
dance  of  civilisation  over  its  own  resources,  that 
Alsace  and  the  Vosges  mountains  went  to  Ckr- 
many,  that  the  demand  for  money  were  limited  to 
a  repayment  of  the  Qerman  loans  —  £80,000,- 
000  —  and  that  France,  preferring  liberty  to  a 
Republic,  elected  Leopold  of  Belgium  her  King, 
with  Belgium  as  his  dower,  how  would  the 
world  stand  then  T  German  feeling  about  her 
frontier  would  be  satisfied;  France  would  be  in- 
tact; Belgium  would  come  in  at  the  top  instead 
of  the  bottom,  as  Scotland  came  into  Great  Brit- 
ain; and  we  should  be  out  of  that  dangerous 
guarantee.  No  right  would  be  violated  except 
that  the  of  people  of  Alsace,  who  might  secure 
their  civil  autonomy  under,  say,  Duke  Ernst  It 
is  a  dream,  of  course,  but  history  is  not  ended  yet. 

Spectator. 
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CHAPTEB    XJLVU. 
WAITINO  AT   THE  EXHIBITION. 

The  winter  was  nearly  over,  it  was  to- 
wards the  end  of  February ;  Lionel  Wil- 
mot  kad  accepted  a  fresh  appointment 
abroad ;  and  May  coming  in  to  breakfast 
one  morning  found  two  letters  waiting  for 
her  on  the  table,  and  was  soon  laughing 
over  Milly's  first  report  of  her  own  ex- 
ploits at  their  new  station.  "  We'd  our 
first  dinner-party  yesterday,  grand,  and  I 
was  a  little  too  late  dressing,  which  Lionel 
can't  bear,  and  at  the  supreme  moment  I 
got  confused  and  forgot,  and  made  such 
blunders  1  Sent  down  a  terrible  Mrs. 
Lieut.-Colonel  something-or-other  wrong 
(such  an  ugly  cross  old  thing  1)  and  then 
we  all  came  into  a  muddle,  and  hardly 
anybody  sat  by  the  other  right  bodies,  and 
the  Lieut-Colonel  alongside  me  was  say- 
age,  because  they  care  a  great  d^al  about 
precedence  and  that  like  here ;  and  Lionel 
looked  vexed,  and  we  were  all  so  stupid 
and  tiresome.  But  after  dinner  I  made 
my  apologies  very  prettily  "  ("  I  am  sure 
you  aid,"  commented  ^y  to  herself), 
^and  the  old  hag  was  so  cross,  and  gave 
me  an  acid  smile,  and  said  she  must  send 
me  the  army  and  navy  lists,  and  I  told  her 
I'd  been  so  frightened,  and  mollified  her, 
and  then  I  asked  Lionel  to  have  in  two  of 
the  band,  and  the  young  ones'  feet  began 
to  wag  and  the  old  ones'  tongues  too,  and 
we  got  on  quite  nicely.  And  I  didn't  dance 
at  all, in  order  to  oe  'good,'  you  know, 
and  do  the  hostess,  but  Lionel  says  I  shall 
soon ;  and  I'd  bought  myself  a  new  black 
velvet  ^own  to  look  venerable  and  erand, 
and  Lionel  laughed  at  me  after  aU  was 
over,  and  said  I  looked  younger  than  ever  " 
(**and  prettier,"^  inserted  May  between 
the  lines)  "  in  it.^  **  ThaeU  go  on  all  right 
now,  I  hope  and  believe,"  mused  she  to 
herself  with  something  between  a  smile 
and  a  sigh.  The  other  letter  was  from 
Tom,  saying  that  he  intended  to  come  up 
for  a  few  days  with  his  wife  to  London,  fbr 
some  public  meetings  and  some  private 
shopping. 

It  would  be  a  great  pleasure  to  May  <'  to 
see  his  dear  old  face  again,"  as  she  said  to 
herself  more  cheerfully  than  usual,  and 
she  was  full  of  interest  in  finding  a  lodg- 
ing for  them,  and  in  welcoming  and  mak- 
ing much  of  the  two  when  they  arrived. 
It  rejoiced  her  very  heart  to  hear  the 
cheery  voice  which  reminded  her  so  strongly 
of  old  Femyhurst  days.  Sophia  was  pro- 
foundly engrossed  in  her  own  small  con- 
cerns, and  expected  May  to  be  perpetually 
at  her  beck  and  call  during  her  brief  visit ; 


and  May,  glad  to  find  herself  wanted,  sub- 
mitted with  a  good  grace  to  be  made  use 
of  in  everything  and  everywhere.  It  is 
one  of  the  penalties,  however,  of  life  for  a 
single  woman,  as  it  is  now  understood, 
that  she  is  never  supposed  to  have  any 
definite  work  of  her  own,  but  may  be  con- 
sidered as  always  ready  to  do  everything 
for  other  people  which  they  don't  care  or 
are  not  able  to  do  for  themselves. 

*^  I  want  you  to  meet  me  this  afternoon 
at  the  British  Institution  pictures,  May, 
after  I  come  back  from  the  clerical  meet- 
ing," said  Tom  one  morning  in  Curzon 
Street.     ^Sophia  declares   she  must  be 

gainted,  and  there  are  some  portraits  there 
y  a  man  she's  heard  of  who  is  not  too  ex- 
pensive." 

**  My  mother  has  seen  a  sweet  head  of 
Mrs.  Graves,  at  the  dear  old  Dean's,  whose 
style  she  thought  would  suit  me  admira- 
bly," observed  Sophia  with  great  earnest- 
ness. 

"I  wish  you'd  come  too,  Cecilia,  and 
help  us  to  decide,"  declared  Tom. 

Cecilia  shrugged  her  shoulders  a  little 
at  being  thus  made  use  of.  At  the  time 
fixed,  however,  she  dropped  May  at  the 
door  of  the  Institution  m  Pall  Mall,  that 
most  charming  home  for  ancient  pictures, 
—  now,  alas  1,  gone  forever, —  on  whose 
walls  most  of  the  finest  treasures  in  Eng- 
lish country  houses  have  in  turn  been  seen ; 
so  quiet,  yet  in  the  way  for  every  one, 
beautifully  lighted,  large  enough  to  show 
the  pictures  to  advantage,  yet  not  admit- 
ting more  than  could  be  thoroughly  en- 
joyed at  once.  Its  destruction  h^  been  a 
real  loss  to  art 

"  They  mayn't  have  arrived  perhaps,  but 
you  won't  mind  waiting,"  said  her  sister. 
<*  I  shall  go  on  to  Hardinge's  and  pick  you 
up  as  I  come  back." 

The  two  real  species  into  which  the 
world  is  divided  are  those  who  wait  and 
those  who  are  waited  for.  There  is  no 
outward  and  visible  sign  by  which  they 
mav  be  recognized,  but  the  distinction  is 
no  less  real.  You  see  a  father,  patiently 
or  impatiently,  waiting  for  his  wife  and 
one  after  another  of  h&  daughters,  or  you 
see  the  whole  family  waiting  for  its  chief; 
but  in  each  case  it  is  admitted  as  a  perfect 
rif^ht,  the  waiter  is  restless  or  patient,  but 
neither  he  nor  she  ever  resists  their  fate, 
and  it  never  occurs  to  the  waited-for  to 
question  the  legitimacy  of  their  power  of 
keeping  four  or  five  people  in  attendance. 
So  much  so,  indeed,  that  if  bv  any  rare 
accident  they  are  themselves  beforehand, 
it  is  with  a  bland  and  dienified  sense  of 
injury  that  they  say,  *^My  dear,  I  have 
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been  waiting  several  minntes,"  as  an  un- 
heard-of phenomenon,  with  an  ntter  uncon- 
sciousness that  they  have  been  inflicting 
hours  of  the  same  purgatory  for  years. 

Cecilia  had  always  been  waited  for,  May 
was  of  the  wai^rs^  and  accordingly  she 
took  up  her  station  <][uite  resignedly  on  a 
hard  bench,  for  the  winter  exhibition  was 
a  modern  one  and  generally  not  the  best, 
while  she  had  not  much  heart  to  begin 
and  hunt  out  its  very  scattered  beauties 
alone. 

She  sat  on  within  sight  of  the  staircase 
which  opened  into  the  middle  of  the  sec- 
ond room,  watching  vaguely  for  the  others 
to  arrive,  when  suddenly  she  saw  Walter's 
head  appear  coming  slowly  up  the  steps. 
She  was  not  thinking  about  him,  the  sight 
was  quite  unexpected,  and  she  had  given 
her  face  no  orders  to  behave  on  the  occa- 
sion. In  the  suddenness  of  the  attack  it 
expressed  just  what  she  was  feeling,  which 
was  a  good  deal,  and,  according  to  its 
wont,  very  vividly.  Her  whole  face  licht- 
ed  up  wiw  welcome,  and  she  held  outlier 
hand.  It  was  an  expression  which  he  had 
never  seen  there  before  as  existing  for 
him,  and  which  he  had  longed  for  as  a 
thirsty  man  in  the  desert  for  water.  He 
oame  up  to  her,  hardly  knowing  what  he 
was  domg,  and  stood  by  her  holding  her 
hand  in  his  own  without  speaking,  ilmost 
dizzy  with  strong  feeling.  She  was  the 
first  to  recover  herself,  and  as  she  turned 
away  with  a  deep  blush  she  said  as  a  sort 
of  excuse,  "  I  was  expecting  Tom." 

*^  You  don't  mean  that  you  took  me  for 
him  ?  "  he  answered  almost  reproachfully, 
bendinff  over  her  as  he  spoke. 

She  did  not  answer;  she  could  not  hon- 
estly say  that  she  did. 

<*Have  you  seen  the  Stanfield?"  he 
added  a  moment  after ;  "they  say  there  is 
one  here." 

"  No,  I  was  waiting  for  Tom  and  Louisa." 

<<  So  am  I,  he  appointed  me  here,  but 
they  won't  have  far  to  look,  they'll  find  us 
fast  enough,"  he  said  with  a  smile ;  "  come." 

Nothing  is  so  perfect  for  a  tite-h-tete  as  a 
picture  gallery.  Your  backs  are  legiti- 
mately turned  upon  the  world  in  general. 
Your  heads  are  bound  by  the  hypothesis 
to  be  engaged  in  the  contemplation  of 
what  is  before  you ;  there  are  occupation 
and  interest  for  any  length  of  time,  and 
nobody  can  find  anything  to  find  fault 
with. 

So  they  went  round  the  rooms  together. 
If  the  pictures  were  good,  there  was  much 
to  be  said ;  if  they  were  bad,  there  was 
more ;  and  the  old  racy,  uncouth  talk,  full 
of  half-suppressed  thought   and  feeling, 


which  had  always  had  such  a  charm  for 
her  even  when  the  man  had  not,  be^an 
again.  She  forgot  herself  in  the  different 
subjects,  her  whole  soul  glowed  again  as  of 
old  in  the  strong  intere^  which  possessed 
her.  K  it  flagged  for  a  moment  and  he 
felt  that  she  was  drawing  back  again  into 
her  shell,  he  had  poWer  enough  to  start 
afiresh,  until  at  last  as  they  touched  on 
some  of  their  old  war  topics,  he  said  with 
a  smile  — ^  Ah,  you  are  shaking  a  red  rag 
before  the  bull,  but  you  shan't  make  me 
quarrel  to-day,  even  for  the  sake  of  Amer- 
ica ; "  when  Tom's  voice  was  heard  in  the 
distance,  and  she  turned  quickly  to  meet 
him  with  the  half-ended  words  still  ringing 
in  her  ears. 

"  I'm  afraid  we're  very  late.  I'm  so  sor- 
ry," said  Tom,  hurrying  up.  ''  Sophia  was 
such  a  time  at  the  china-shop ;  I  hope  we 
have  not  kept  you  too  long  ?  " 

**  Oh  no,  not  in  the  very  least,'^  answered 
Walter,  most  truthfuUyin  earnest. 

"Have  you  found  number  fifty-seven," 
said  Sophia  solemnly ;  "  and  how  do  you 
like  it?" 

May  had  entirely  forgotten  the  luckless 
portrait,  and  was  only  too  glad  of  the  ex- 
cuse of  assisting  now  to  hunt  it  out  in 
order  to  avoid  any  further  questions  con- 
cenning  the  employment  of  tneir  time. 

In  a  few  moments  appeared  Cecilia.  Sho 
knew  nothing  of  art,  and  two,  at  least,  of 
the  others  understood  a  good  deal  about 
it ;  but  she  could  tell  what  the  world  said, 
which  was  a  great  deal  more  important, 
and  with  her  tew  apt,  short  remarks,  very 
much  to  the  point,  she  settled  the  whole 
business  of  the  portrait  at  once.    It  re- 

res  a  great  aeal  of  talent,  tact,  and 
acter  to  be  a  fine  lady ;  whether  the 
play  is  worth  the  candle  is,  of  course,  a 
point  whidi  people  decide  differently. 

"  I  am  gomg  with  Scrope,  and  you  will 
take  Sopma  with  you,"  said  Tom,  as  he 
helped  to  put  the  three  ladies  into  Cecilia's 
carriage,  rejoicing  to  have  disposed  so  sat- 
isfactorily of  his  wife. 

And  it  was  not  till  the  door  was  shut^ 
and  the  two  had  walked  away  together, 
that  May  remembered  how  in  her  confu- 
sion she  had  not  wished  Walter  good-bye, 
or  even  shaken  hands  with  him,  and  that 
nothing  had  been  said  about  meeting 
again. 

But  there  were  more  important  ques- 
tions on  hand. 

"  Where  shall  I  take  you  to?"  said  Ce- 
cilia, turning  to  her  sister-in-law* 

"Oh  anywhere," replied  Sophia,  settling 
herself  down  with  great  glee  for  a  coarse 
of  visits  and  shops. 
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Now  Cecilia  did  not  at  all  approre,  as 
May  well  knew,  of  going  about  with  her 
elegant  little  clarence  <*  stiifTed  up  "  with 
three  women.  Moreover,  she  did  not  much 
relish  dragging  about  our  ^  country  cous- 
in" to  her  cream  of  the  cream  haunts; 
while  Sophia,  serene  in  the  consciousness 
of  the  very  last  new  bonnet,  and  consider- 
ing herself  the  model  both  of  fashion  and 
of  virtue,  was  ready  for  anything,  from  a 
visit  to  the  Queen  down  to  Madame  Tus- 
saud. 

Cecilia  looked  a  little  disgusted  in  a  po- 
lite way,  and  May,  feeling  that  she  could 
relieve  one  part  of  the  dilemma  at  least, 
proposed  — 

^rut  me  out,  dear,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Queen's  Walk ;  I  want  a  little  fresh  air, 
and  I  will  go  straight  across  the  Park 
home." 

"  What  will  Egerton  say  to  your  walk- 
ing alone?"  repeated  Cecilia,  with  the 
sort  of  borrowed  conscience  from  her  hus- 
band which  she  sometimes  showed  —  but 
the  thing  was  doue. 

May  rejoiced,  as  she  breasted  the  sharp 
north-easter,  at  the  solitude  and  the  liberty 
to  think  over  the  past  half-hour.  She  did 
not  know  that  anything  more  would  come 
of  her  meeting  with  Walter,  as  she  re- 
peated to  herself  but  at  all  events  they 
were  friends  again,  and  she  felt  as  if^  after 
having  been  a  vear  on  short  commons  of 
dainty  pastrv,  she  had  suddenly  had  a  meal 
of  bread  and  meat. 

By  night,  however,  all  her  self-torment- 
ing had  returned  again;  she  ought  not, 
perhaps,  to  encourage  him,  he  could  mani- 
festly do  so  much  better  for  himself  than 
to  tWnk  of  her,  even  if  he  were  so  inclined, 
and  the  remembrance  of  the  Colonel's  code 
of  the  duties  required  from  him  by  his 
'^  family  and  his  positicyi"  came  back 
upon  her  mind  forcibly.  Besides,  after 
aU,  there  was  probably  nothine  in  his 
manner  to  her  but  compassion  and  friend- 
liness. 

<'  I  was  very  near  asking  Scrope  to  dine 
here  with  us,"  said  Tom  to  Cecilia,  as  he 
and  his  wife  came  in  that  evening  to  Cur- 
£on  Street ;  "  but  I  couldn't  do  it  without 
vour  leave.  I  should  be  particularly  glad, 
if  you  don't  mind ;  I  hardly  ever  see  him 
now." 

**  You  may  ask  him  for  to-morrow,"  re- 
plied his  sister  graciously,  but  without  the 
smallest  thought  of  May. 

She  saw  how  unsuspicious  they  all  were 
of  there  being  any  feeling  for  her  on  his 
Bide,  and  it  gave  her  a  qualm  as  to  its  real- 
ity, which  she  could  not  get  over  the  whole 
of  the  next  busy  day,  as  she  worked  hard 


to  fulfil  Sophia's  unconscionable  and  con- 
tradictoiT  requirements. 

Accordingly  in  the  evening,  when  Wal- 
ter arrived  at  the  house,  the  cold  chill  was 
upon  her,  and  she  scarcely  spoke  to  him ;  , 
she  had  had  time  to  think,  and  she  drew 
back  while  he  was  occupied  with  his  civili- 
ties to  the  others,  and  sat  listening  in  ab- 
sorbed silence  to  a  comfortable  dowager's 
description  of  the  alterations  in  her  back 
bed-room  in  the  country.  £ven  the  most 
interesting  details,  however,  concerning 
**  there  was  such  difficulty  about  the  chim- 
ney, my  dear,  you  see,  until  I  contrived  to 
get  three  feet  six  out  of  the  staircase.  .  .  ." 
failed  in  fixing  her  attention,  thoush  she 
resolutely  avoided  turning  her  head.  At 
all  evento,  if  anything  was  to  come  of  it,  it 
should  be  without  her  stirring  even  a  fin- 
ger. She  had  not  had  a  word  with  Walter 
when  they  all  went  down  to  dinner,  where 
he  sat  by  Cecilia  in  the  place  of  honour, 
and  a  scrap  or  two  of  the  talk  between 
these  two  most  incongruous  associates  oc- 
casionally reached  her. 

**  Yes,  I  do  like  the  man ;  and  that  he's 
made  his  own  position  is  much  more  to  his 
credit  than  if  he'd  merely  inherited  it,''  he 
said  rather  doggedly,  in  answer  to  some 
remark  of  his  hostess. 

''  Ah,  we  know  what  a  rank  Radical  you 
were,  Mr.  Scrope,"  replied  Cecilia,  smiline ; 
"  but  I  hoped  that  you'd  improved  a  little 
by  this  time." 

**  The  way  I've  been  distressed  by  the 
noise  in  the  mews  behind  my  new  house, 
and  then  the  cats  and  the  sparrows  up  to 
three  o'clock  in  the  mormng,  I'm  surel 
there's  no  telling.  Why  doesn't  govern* 
ment  interfere  ?  "  meandered  the  dowager 
in  a  gentle  stream  of  twaddle  on  the  other 
side. 

"I'm  afraid  that  this  government  is  not 
likely  to  do  anything  ha&  so  useful  as  sup- 
pressing the  sparrows,"  said  the  Colonel 
good-naturedly. 

"Such  a  strange  appointment!  They 
say  that  he  has  hardly  sixpence  to  live  on, 
and  an  empty  sack  has  difficulty  in  stand- 
ing upright  sometimes,  the  world  says,  you 
know,"  went  on  Cecilia. 

"  I  hope  you  don't  think  your  spoons  in 
danger  now,"  replied  Walter,  laughing, 
"  for  I  assure  you  that  I'm  quite  as  poor  as 
he  is." 

He  seemed  in  rather  a  defiant  mood; 
had  she  anything  to  do  with  his  state  of 
mind  ?  May  thought  as  she  sat  on  through 
the  long  hour  depressed  and  silent,  strug- 
gling to  seem  interested  in  her  neighbour's 
talk,  and  never  looking  towards  the  other 
end  of  the  table  lest  Walter  might  think 
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that  she  was  appealing  to  Ms  remembrance. 
She  went  upHstaira  again,  feeling  saddened 
to  the  heart.  Was  it  her  own  fault  or  his  ? 
Had  she  been  so  cold  and  repellent  that  he 
really  could  not  be  expected  to  come  near 
her  ?  or  was  it  that  he  did  not  desire  it  ? 
She  stood  listening  to  Sophia's  platitudes 
and  enthusiasms  without  hearing  or  seeing 
anything,  but  answering  yes  and  no  at  the 
proper  mtervals,  which  entirely  satisfied 
that  lady,  who  enjoyed  the  sound  of  her 
own  voice  beyond  any  other  music. 

<<  I  declare  Mr.  Scrope  is  as  great  a  bear 
as  ever.  I  thought  he  might  hare  become 
a  little  more  civiBzed.  3ut  it's  no  wonder, 
they  say  he  hardly  ever  goes  into  society," 
said  Cecilia  complainingly,  as  the  ladies 
drew  round  the  nre  in  the  drawine-room. 

"  We  used  to  know  poor  Lord  Ardmore's 
grandmother  very  well,"  sighed  the  old 
Duly,  "  and  it  was  such  a  pity         " 

May  looked  up  o^uickly. 

**  So  sad  his  oemg  killed  in  that  way  1 
Nobody  ever  saw  or  heard  of  the  present 
man ;  he  lived  quite  out  of  the  world,  they 
say,  down  in  the  north,  and  with  no  end 
of  children.  Such  a  loss  as  his  nephew,  is  I 
He  dined  with  me  only  last  year;  he  al- 
ways looked  so  cross,  poor  fellow,  and  he's 
quite  run  out  the  estate,  I  hear." 

Presently  the  gentlemen  appeared,  and 
Tom  came  and  sat  down  affectionately  by 
his  sister.  Immediately  after  Walter  very 
deliberately  drew  up  a  chair  exactly  in 
front  of  her,  placed  himself  upon  it  so  that 
she  could  not  stir,  and  began  to  talk  to 
Tom  across  her.  A  strange  shy  feeling 
came  over  her ;  she  rose,  but  there  was  a 
look  in  his  eyes,  half  reproach,  half  en- 
treaty, which  she  could  not  withstand,  and 
she  sank  down  quietly  once  more  and  lis- 
tened to  the  talk  of  the  two  old  friends  as 
if  she  were  in  a  dream. 

^  It  seems  like-  pleasant,  dead  old  days 
at  Fernyhurst,"  said  Tom,  with  a  sort  of 
sigh  as  they  found  themselves  falling  back 
upon  all  their  past  discussions.  ''You 
must  come  down  there,  soon,  Scrope,  and 
enlarge  your  mind  on  turnips.  Hastings 
has  gone  in  for  hi^h  fanning  (or  at  least 
Don^dson  for  hiin),  and  you  should  see 
him  looking  wise  over  the  last  new  reap- 
ing-machine, and  not  auite  sure  which  is 
the  stem  and  which  is  the  stem,  as  Charlie 
would  say." 

"  Then  hell  learn.  You  don't  mean  that 
a  man's  to  be  run  into  a  mould  like  a  pig 
of  cold  iron  at  any  time  in  his  life,  stereo- 
typed for  evermore  everlastingly." 

"  It  must  be  very  fatiguing  though  to  be 
always  growing  out  boughs  lul  round  every 
year  as  you  do,"  replied  Tom,  laughing. 


"Like  the  trees  at  Fernyhupst,"  said 
May  with  a  smile ;  "  how  do  they  all  do  ?  " 

"  What,  the  trees  ?  When  are  you  com- 
ing to  see  them?  They  want  you  back 
sadly,  and  the  old  women  go  on  to  no  end 
about '  Miss  May,'  and  when  they  are  to 
see  her  again." 

"  The  people's  memory  is  long  and  deep," 
said  Walter  musing,  '' slow  to  grow  and 
strong  to  retain.  They  havn't  so  many 
things  to  dissipate  their  thoughts  and  affec- 
tions probably." 

"  Do  you  think  living  all  the  year  round 
down  among  the  oxen  increases  the  bril- 
liancy of  one's  thoughts  and  affections  ?  " 
asked  Tom  with  a  wry  face.  "  I'm  afraid 
I  don't  find  it  so." 

^  It  gives  you  a  chance  of  some  original 
ones,  at  any  rate.    You  don't  get  your 

Eolitics  out  of  your  daily  paper,  and  your 
terature  from  your  weekly  one,  at  all 
events." 

"  No,  we  make  up  for  it  by  having  nei- 
ther literature  nor  politics  at  all,"  answered 
Tom,  laughing. 

*'  Mr.  Drayton  managed  to  keep  both  go- 
ing," put  in  May  with  a  smile. 

*'  But  the  new  generation  are  more  stir- 
ring and  want  more  variety  of  interests 
and  work." 

"  They're  only  more  restless,"  said  Wal- 
ter, smiling,  "  that's  all." 

"  Listen  to  him  I  Hell  turn  out  an  old 
Tory  after  everything's  said,  I  believe." 

"  I'm  not  so  sure  that '  getting  on '  is  the 
summum  bonum  of  life,  nationafiy  or  indi- 
vidually." 

"  At  all  events  it's  what  has  set  the  An- 
glo-Saxon race  where  it  is,"  answered 
Tom. 

"  To  make  the  best  of  your  position  and 
of  yourself  in  it,  no  doubt  that's  all  right ; 
but  I  don't  see  how  always  to  want  to  get 
out  of  it  can  be  a  wise  ideal." 

"  It's  the  essence  of  modem  civilization, 
anyhow." 

"Modem  civilization^  as  you  call  it,  is 
nothing  but  a  question  of  outsides ;  it's  a 
sort  of  varnish  not  even  skin  deep." 

"  Like  the  bloom  on  a  plum,  very  pretty 
and  pleasant  though,"  said  May  with  a 
smile ;  but  though  she  occasionally  threw 
in  a  word  or  two,  she  was  very  silent. 

"We  are  going  to  the  Crystal  Palace 
to-morrow,  S^pe  "  Tit  was  still  in  the  first 
bloom  of  its  novelty),  said  Tom  towards 
the  end  of  the  evening.  "  Do  come.  Sat- 
urday's a  half  holiday  for  all  the  prentice 
lads.  Pm  sure  you  can  get  away  if  you 
choose.  Do  come  with  us,"  he  insisted 
affectionately,  "I've  so  few  days  here,  you 
know." 
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"ni  try,"  answered  Walter;  and  he 
added  in  a  low  voice  after  a  short  pause, 
^  Your  sister  seems  as  if  she  wanted  fresh 
air  sadly,  she  looks  quite  ill.  I'm  afraid 
London  does  not  suit  her."  But  he  did 
not  turn  towards  the  pale  sad  face  which 
was  so  unlike  the  picture  of  her  in  his 
mind  of  old  Femyhurst  days.  "I  will 
follow  you,  if  I  can  get  away,  and  meet 
you  at  three  near  the  music." 

CHAPTER    XXVni. 
A  TETE-A-TETE  IN  A  CROWD. 

Sophia  was  somewhat  jealous  of  Tom's 
affection  for  his  sister,  and  it  was  rather 
an  uncomfortable  trio  for  their  expedition 
next  day.  She  generally  interfered  when 
her  husband  launched  off  into  the  innu- 
merable old  jokes  and  allusions  which  a 
man  must  have  with  the  sister  of  so  many 
years,  and  not  with  the  wife  of  little  more 
than  one.  She  always  refused  to  under- 
stand the  explanations  which  she  every 
time  elaborately  insisted  on  having  given 
to  her;  she  grew  very  cross  and  made 
herself  generally  and  particularly  disa- 
greeable the  whole  time.  At  last  May 
was  thankful  to  draw  back  when  they 
reached  the  band,  and  sit  silent  and  soli- 
tary behind  the  other  two.  She  felt  very 
lonely,  even  Tom's  wished-for  visit  was 
lost  to  her  for  any  pleasure  that  it  seemed 
likely  to  give. 

She  woke  up  out  of  a  rather  dreary 
reverie  at  the  end  of  a  noisy  finale,  and  saw 
Walter  standing,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
her,  at  a  little  distance. 

"Oh,  there  you  are,  dear  old  fellow," 
cried  Tom,  rising^  eagerly*  **  How  glad  I 
am  1  I  was  just  begiuning  to  give  you  up," 
and  he  put  his  arm  in  his  in  old  schoolboy 
fashion.  "  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  figure 
as  he  makes  of  mmself  I  Only  look  at  his 
coat ! "  said  he,  turning  to  his  sister ;  "  he's 
become  a  co-operative  tailor,  or  grocer,  or 
something.  It's  a  philanthropic  coat.  Fm 
sure  it  ought  to  be  very  virtuous  to  make 
up  for  being  so  intolerably  hideous." 

**  I'm  afraid,"  observed  Sophia,  with  her 
very  wisest  look  and  manner,  "that  there 
is  considerable  danger  now  of  encoura^g 
socialism  among  the  working-classes.  The 
Dean  says  that  to  interfere  in  this  way 
with "  when  Walter,  without  attend- 
ing to  her,  stooped  his  long  body  past  her, 
where  it  had  no  business  whatever  to  be, 
in  order  to  be  quite  sure  of  the  cordial 
smile  towards  his  obnoxious  coat  on  May's 
face  under  her  averted  bonnet. 

"  And  now  let  us  go  wherever  you  like, 
Scrope,"  said  Tom.    "  Didn't  you  say  you 


wished  to  look  at  the  Michel- Angelo  Court 
again?" 

"I  wanted  to  have  seen  the  acrobats," 
complained  Sophia;  "Miss  Graves  said 
that  she  saw  them  in  the  Crystal  Palace 
when  she  was  here  once.". 

"But  it's  impossible,  Sophia;  they're 
not  here  to-day,"  remonstrated  her  hus- 
band. 

"  She  told  me  it  was  something  quite 
too  remarkable,"  persisted  she  plaintively, 
"  and  I  never  saw  acrobats." 

"I've  the  greatest  respect  for  Tom's 
abilities  for  instruction ;  but  even  he  can't 
improvise  acrobats,  I'm  afraid, 

'  For  what's  impossible  can't  be, 
And  very  seldom  comes  to  pass,' " 

said  Walter  solemnly,  with  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  at  consolation. 

They  moved  on ;  Sophia,  of  course,  took 
her  husband's  arm,  and  May  and  Walter 
followed  silentlv  after.  But  the  Michel 
Angelos  were  a  long  way  ofi^  and  the  path 
to  them  was  a  thorny  one,  and  beset  with 
pit-falls  and  snares,  for  Sophia  could  not 
be  got  past  the  stalls  of  shops  by  any 
persuasion  which  her  husband  liked  to  ad- 
minister. 

"Oh,  Tom,  you  must  ask  the  price  of 
that  work-box."  And  presently,  as  with 
much  trouble  they  got  on  a  little  farther, 
"  Oh  t  look  at  that  sweet  little  butter-dish 
like  a  melon  I  I  must  know  how  much  it 
costs,"  she  went  on,  laying  hold  of  her 
husband's  arm  as  if  with  a  vice.  And  she 
was  so  exceedingly  determined,  that  in 
spite  of  his  distaste,  Tom  was  forced  to  do 
her  bidding. 

May  leant  wearily  aeainst  the  counter 
of  the  glass-shop,  and  Walter  stood  in  si- 
lence beside  her. 

"You'd  better  take  my  arm,"  he  said 
at  last  in  a  business-like  tone,  shortly 
and  gravely;  "vou'll  be  tired."  But  as 
soon  as  it  was  fairly  within  his  grasp,  he 
turned  to  Tom  —  "If  we  were  anyhow  to 
lose  each  other,  it  is  better  to  appoint  a 
meeting-place.  Suppose  we  say  the  choco- 
late stall  at  the  end  of  the  building  in  an 
hour.  Mrs.  Dimsdale  will  like  to  rest  her- 
self there,  as  she  says  she  can't  walk  much 
more,"  he  said,  with  a  forced  smile  at 
Sophia. 

Some  sight-seers  pressed  before  them 
as  he  spoke ;.  he  had  to  retreat  before  a  fat 
lady  who  squeezed  in  by  the  comer  of  the 
stall,  with  a  "  By  your  leave,  sir,"  and  in 
another  moment  May  found  herself  drawn 
along  at  a  rapid  pace  right  up  the  nave, 
under  the  influence  of  a  strong  will,  which 
she  had  neither  the  power  nor  the  wish  to 
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resist.  They  neither  of  them  spoke  as 
they  hurried  along.  At  last  he  brought 
her  out  where  the  wave  of  sight-seers  had 
ebbed  and  left  the  open  balconies  looking 
out  towards  the.Karden»  solitary  in  the 
waning  February  day.  He  set  her  in  the 
corner  deliberately,  whence  there  was  no 
retreat,  and  placea  himself  resolutely  be- 
side her  —  it  was  now  or  never.  She  leant 
over  the  balustrade.  **  How  beautiful  the 
distances  are,  even  in  such  a  grey  day 
as  this  I"  she  said,  trembling  as  she 
-  spoke. 

"May,"  he  began,  without  taking  any 
notice  of  her  wonls,  "  why  did  you  make 
me  welcome  so  that  my  heart  burned 
within  me  on  one  day,  and  the  next  re- 
ceive me  as  if  you  never  wished  to  see  me 
again,  and  now  keep  me  at  arm's  length  in 
tfis  manner  ?  If  you  knew  what  pain  you 
put  me  to,  dear,  I  am  sure  you  would  not 
mflict  it.  My  darling,"  he  went  on,  "no 
one  feels  more  than  I  do  how  little  worthy 
I  am  of  vou,  but  it  seems  to  me  almost  as 
if  my  love .  were  something  different 
from  me,  it  is  so  deep,  and  true,  and 
tender,  and  has  lasted  so  many  years,  that 
if  I  could  but  show  it  to  jrou.  May  (which 
J  can't,  just  because  it  is  so  deep), 
that  you  would  try  and  see  whether 
you  couldn't  take  it.  Try  May;  let  me 
see  you  again  as  we  used  to  do.  We  used 
to  be  friendly  together  at  least ;  be  friend- 
ly with  me  i^udn.  I  don't  care  how  long 
I  wait,"  he  sAi,  with  an  unconscious  sigh, 
that  told  how  much  he  did  care.  "Noth- 
ing wil^  ever  make  me  stop  loving  you, 
umess  you  married  some  one  else;  not 
even  death,"  said  he  earnestly.  "  Try  it, 
May."  He  had  taken  hold  of  the  hand 
lying  on  the  balustrade  beside  him,  and 
his  pressure  was  almost  painful,  "  Come  to 
cheer  me,  and  help  me,  and  care  for 
me  through  life,  until  death  do  not  us 
parti" 

"  You  don't  know  me ! "  cried  she  pas- 
sionately ;  "  I'm  grdwn  so  stupid,  and  sad, 
and  dull,  that  I  can't  cheer  or  help  anyone. 
You  ought  to  have  much  better  help  than 
me.  There  never  was  a  great  deid  m  me, 
and  now  I  believe  that  I've  lost  the  little  I 
ever  had.  Alicia  says  that  I'm  grown  so 
silly  that  I  hardly  understand  when  I'm 
spoken  to,  and  it's  very  nearly  true,"  she 
ended  witii  a  tearM  smile. 

"  Have  you  any  other  su(^  admirable 
and  convincing  reasons?"  said  he,  laugh- 
ing in  the  midst  of  his  earnest  pleading. 
"My  darling,  is  it  your  spirits  or  your  joy 
that  I  want,  do  you  thmk  ?  I  want  yotiy 
the  you  that  is  behind  and  above  them 
all." 


good 


"  Ah,  but  the  me  is  changed,  I  believe. 
You  ought  to  know  me  first,"  and  she 
tried  earnestly  to  draw  away  her  hand. 
"The  old  days  threw  a  false  light  upon 
me.  You  ought  to  wait  and  &ow  me 
j  now." 

"  Know  you  I  you  child,*^  he  said,  getting 
I  hold  of  her  other  hand ;  "  why,  what  have 
I  done  these  seven  long  years  but  know 
you,  only  too  much  by  heart,  from  every 
tone  in  your  voice,  to  the  tying  of  your 
shoestring  ?  " 

"  But  I'm  so  little  worth  —  not 
enough  to  be  anybody's  comfort." 

"  Won't  you  let  me  be  the  judge  of 
that  ?  May,  don't  you  see  you  haven't  said 
the  only  word  which  will  ever  make  me 
leave  your  side  now  ?  "  and  he  put  his  arm 
round  her.  "  Look  up  in  my  face  and  say, 
if  you  have  the  heart,  that  you  don't  care 
for  me  who  love  you  so  well,  and  then  I 
will  go." 

Instead  of  which  she  hid  her  face  on  his 
shoulder  and  whispered — 

"Ido— Idol" 

For  a  moment  she  was  so  confused  in 
his  passionate  grasp  that  she  let  him  kiss 
her  again  and  again.  But  at  last  she  tried 
to  draw  herseS  laughinp^  away.  "We 
shall  have  the  people  paying  sixpence  for 
a  sight  of  us  if  we  don  t  mind." 

"  And  a  very  improving  and  interesting 
sight,  too,"  answered  he,  with  much  grav- 
ity; "I  shall  be  most  happy  to  give  it 
them  again  whenever  they  wish  i^  even 
without  the  sixpence." 

"  And  then,"  she  said,  almost  to  herself, 
with  a  blush,  "  I  can't  bear  now  when  you 
have  much  to  give  and  I  have  nothing.  .  . . 
It  seems  .  .  .  ." 

He  looked  at  her  puzzled  for  a  moment, 
and  then  said  gravely,  "I'm  ashamed  of 
vou.  May.  Do  you  think  if  good  things 
had  happened  to  you  that  I  should  have 
suspected  them  of  dividing  me  frt>m 
you?" 

And  she  was  ashamed,  and  hid  her 
face  again,  and  the  same  process  was 
about  to  be  repeated  when  she  remon- 
strated in  earnest. 

"You've  never  called  me  Walter  yet. 
Say,  *  Walter,  please  not  to  do  it,  because  I 
love  you  veiy  much  I ' " 

"  Please,  Walter,  not  to  do  it." 

"But  the  reason?  Why?  You  can't 
expect  me  to  stop  without  a  reason." 

"  *  What,  upon  compulsion  1  No,  not  if 
reasons  were  as  plentiful  as  blackber- 
ries.'" 

I     And  it  was  only  on  the  testimony  of 
Falstaff  that  he  began  to  realize  the  truth 
'  of  his  victory. 
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They  lingered  on  in  the  failing  light  till 
the  great  clock  be^an  to  strike.  "Ohl 
Walter,  listen  < — it  is  so  late/'  she  cried, 
trying  to  hurry  him  off  to  the  meeting- 
place. 

*'  Stop  a  little  while  still,  dear,"  he  said, 
as  they  slowly  left  their  quiet  retreat. 
^Look  at  me;  speak  to  me  again  and 
make  me  sure  that  it's  all  real.  It  seems 
as  if  it  were  a  dream  —  as  if  it  could 
hardly  be  true.  I  have  longed  and 
thought  of  this  so  long  and  so  uselessly, 
that  it  seems  to  me  unreal  even  yet,  as  if 
I  hardly  could  be  told  often  enough  that 
it  is  really  and  truly  May  that  belongs  to 
me  —  my  very  own  May." 

She  clasped  her  hands  upon  his  arm. 
**  Dear,  you  won't  want  much  telling  from 
this  time,  you'll  see  it  only  too  plain  in  my 
heart  and  in  my  face ; "  and  she  looked  up 
shyly  at  him,  with  eyes  full  of  happy  tears, 
and  a  smile  on  her  lips;  and  then  they 
passed  slowly  and  lingerinely  back  again 
together  into  the  outer  world. 

They  came  presently  in  sight  of  Tom, 
who  was  looking  out  eagerly  for  them, 
and  watching  anxiously  for  the  expression 
on  their  faces. 

*♦  I  think  he,  at  least,  will  be  pleased," 
said  Walter. 

She  smiled.  **  Hell  be  more  glad  than 
any  one ;  he's  been  your  fast  friend,  Wal- 
ter, all  through,  and  never  forgave  me 
three  years  ago.  But  I  wish  we  could 
help  telling  any  one  else  just  now,  and  get 
quietly  back  to  London  to-night." 

Sophia  was  so  deep  in  her  chocolate, 
and  so  full  of  the  things  she  had  seen,  and 
the  fatigue  she  felt,  and  her  explanations, 
and  her  grief  at  having  lost  Mr.  Scrope, 
that  she  had  no  leisure  to  notice  any  one 
else's  feelings,  or  to  inquire  even  what  the 
others  had  been  about. 

"It's  all  right,"  said  Walter  laconically, 
but  with  a  smile  whicb  told  a  great  desu, 
in  answer  to  Tom's  inquiring  looks;  and 
in  anoUier  moment  May  felt  her  brother 
stooping  affectionately  over  the  back  of 
her  chair. 

<<  i  don't  think  I  ever  was  so  glad  of  any- 
thing in  ail  my  life,"  whispered  he  under 
cover  of  his  wife's  reproaches  to  Walter 
for  not  getting  somethmg  for  May  to  eat. 

**  I'm  shocked  to  see  you  so  inattentive 
to  ladies,  Mr.  Scrope,"  said  she,  with  what 
was  meant  for  playful  humour.  "Pm 
afraid  from  what  I've  heard  that  it's  rather 
your  way." 

"Tou'd  better  make  haste  and  finish, 
Sophia;  it's  quite  time  for  us  to  be  off," 
put  in  her  husband  a  little  impatiently. 

Then  as  they  made  their  way  along 
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towards  the  station  Sophia  went  on,  "I 
never  saw  anybody  grown  so  stupid  as 
your  friend,  Tom;  he  hardly  speaks  or 
looks  at  one.  What's  the  matter  with  him, 
I  wonder  ?  But  I  never,  did  like  him  at 
all.  I'm  quite  sorry  that  May  should  have 
had  such  a  tiresome  man  all  the  after- 
noon." 

"  I  don't  think  May  will  much  mind  it. 
You  know  she's  known  him  a  lon^  time, 
in  old  days  at  Femyhurst,"  replied  Tom 
with  great  gravity. 

"  That's  no  reason  why  he  should  make 
himself  so  disagreeable,"  persisted  she, 
looking  back  at  the  two  others  who  were 
following  them  down  the  long  flights  of 
dingy  steps,  and  into  the  lighted  carriages 
of  the  train,  with  that  strange  feeling,  as 
if  a  partition  had  been  suddenly  let  down 
between  themselves  and  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  as  if  they  were  alone  together 
in  the  midst  of  a  crowd. 

"  Come  back  with  us,  do,  Scrope,"  said 
Tom,  when  they  reached  London,  as  he 
put  his  ladies  into  a  eab,  and  his  arm  into 
his  friend's,  the  feeling  of  their  old  friend- 
ship strong  within  him  as  they  took  their 
way  together  through  the  crowded  streets. 
Life  had  drifted  them  far  apart,  and  to 
Tom,  at  least,  the  ioy  of  thus  being  once 
more  linked  to  the  hero  of  his  boyish  days 
was  very  great f  and  though,  "silent  as 
we  grow  when  feeling  most,"  after  the 
fashion  of  the  British,  Walter's  sympathies 
were  not  expressed  in  many  words,  yet  he 
somehow  managed  to  make  them  pretty 
well  understood  before  they  reached  the 
lodging. 

"  It's  a  very  fine  nisht ;  if  you,  choose  to 
walk  home,  May,  I  wiU  take  you  to  Curzon 
Street,"  said  Tom  to  his  sister  a  few  min- 
utes after  they  came  in,  when  Walter 
silently  rose  to  go  away. 

"  Oh  you're  goins,  Mr.  Scrope,  good- 
night,'^ yawned  Sophia  from  her  sofa,  a 
little  ungraciously.  "Youll  mind.  May, 
and  come  back  to-morrow  as  soon  as  you 
can ;  I  shall  want  you  early  very  much." 

"Unless  she's  otherwise  engaged,  you 
mean,"  said  Tom,  with  as  much  serious- 
ness as  he  could  muster. 

"  Oh  but  she's  never  engaged,  I  know ; 
and  I  most  have  her  to  go  with  me  to  the 
artist's  about  the  picture,"  called  out 
Sophia  as  the  three  went  down-stairs  to- 
gether. 

"  You  ought  to  be  very  much  obliged  to 
me,  Mav,  for  my  generosity  and  good-feel- 
ing, ana  all  the  ciodinal  virtues,  for  I  know 
that  I  shan't  get  a  word  of  good  out  of 
him  now  you're  come  with  us,  or  with  you 
either,  for  that  matter/'  said  her  brother, 
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with  a  smile,  as  she  took  his  arm  when 
they  reached  the  street,  and  Walter  came 
round  to  her  other  side. 

London  was  a  very  beautiful  town  to 
them  that  sharp  February  night,  genial 
and  bright,  full  of  a  warm  fight  shining  on 
ugly  w^ls  and  dirty  pavements,  and  trans- 
figuring its  commonplace  streets  and  leaf- 
less squares  as  they  went  along,  with  the 
joy  of  their  own  hearts. 

"I'm  sure  I'm  glad  I'm  not  in  love,"  said 
Tom,  with  a  ruenil  countenance  however, 
when  he  found  himself  taken  round  nearly 
three  sides  of  Berkeley  Square.  "  It's  very 
expensive  in  shoe-leather." 

"We're  going  quite  the  best  way. 
You've  forgotten  your  London,  Tom,"  re- 
plied his  friend  with  the  utmost  gravity. 

"  I  hope  youll  think  it  so  a  year  hence, 
my  dear  fellow." 

"  I'm  not  afraid,"  muttered  Walter,  tak- 
ing his  place,  when  Tom  dropped  good- 
naturedly  a  little  "astern"  at  the  next 
crossing ;  with, "  There's  not  room  enough 
for  three  —  not  even  for  the  parson." 

CHAPTER  XXIX. 
SPRING  TIMB  nC  KENSINGTON  GARDENS. 

The  next  morning,  at  an  unconscionably 
early  hour  before  breakfast,  Walter  was 
knocking  at  Colonel  Seymour's  door  long 
before  anybody  was  ready  for  his  com- 
pany, and  he  was  obliged  to  put  up  with 
May,  and  in  the  undusted  drawing-room, 
to  the  horror  of  the  ejected  housemaids. 
"  Though  it  is  not  you  a  bit  whom  I  came 
to  see,"  he  explained,  lauehing ;  "  I'm  here 
only  for  busmess,  lawfiu  guardians,  and 
the  rest  of  it." 

"  You  see,  after  all,  you've  more  than  I 
have  in  the  world,  at  all  events  for  the 
present,^  said  he  a  few  minutes  after,  when 
they  came  to  the  discussion  together  of 
ways  and  means.  "  It's  very  shocking  to 
think  how  I'm  only  marrying  you  for  your 
money.  May,"  he  went  on,  with  one  of  his 
old  solemn  contortions  of  f&ce. 

May's  happy  laugh  was  pleasant  to  hear. 
"What,  you  haven't  forgiven  me  yet? 
Revenge  is  low-minded  and  mean,  remem- 
ber." 

"I  shall  have  three  weeks'  holiday  at 
Easter,  or  I  can  make  them,"  said  he  at 
last  to  May,  who  "  did  not  see  any  huny." 
"You  don't  mean  that  you  were  thinking 
of  putting  me  off  till  the  summer?  Yes, 
I  am  in  a  great  hurry  —  a  hurry  to  be 
happy.  Do  you  think  when  a  man  has 
been  waiting  seven  vears  serving  for 
Rachel  (and  he  didn't  find  it  a  short  time 
at  all,  I  can  tell  you),  it  is  not  time  to  be 


in  a  hurry  ?  Suppose  we  say  next  week  ? 
Gowns  1  You  don't  mean  to  say  that 
you're  goins  to  keep  me  waiting  for 
gowns?  Why  shouldn't  you  be  married 
in  that  one  youVe  got  on  Y  I'm  sure  it's 
a  very  pretty  one." 

But  in  spite  of  this  desperate  state  they 
contrived  to  have  a  sreat  deal  of  pleasure 
during  the  weeks  or  waiting  for  lawyers' 
work,  and  the  delays  which  even  the  most 
impatient  cannot  overcome. 

As  the  buds  burst  in  Kensington  Gar- 
dens, they  strolled  about  among  the  great 
trees  almost  as  quietly  as  in  Femyhurst 
woods  of  old,  and  ei\joyed  it  as  much  as  if 
they  had  been  there. 

They  were  sitting  together  under  a 
magnificent  old  beech  one  bright  sprint 
day,  looking  out  on  the  exquisite  ^en  of 
the  youuff  leaves,  which  seem  sull  more 
fresh  and  delicate  contrasted  with  their 
black  stems,  and  the  dingy  houses  of  the 
town,  seen  in  glimpses  between  the  trees. 
The  green  elaides  lay  in  every  direction 
dappled  with  flickering  shadows,  flecked 
with  spots  of  light ;  little  specks  of  bril- 
liant colour,  scarlet  and  blue,  varied  with 
white,  twinkled  in  and  out  on  the  distant 
sunny  slopes;  the  sun  shone,  the  birds 
sang,  the  babies  played  and  shouted,  tum- 
bling like  puppies  one  over  the  other  on 
the  springmg  grass;  solemn  old  London 
seemed  to  have  grown  young,  washed  its 
face,  and  brightened  into  a  smile  under 
the  April's  cheery  influence,  while  more 
than  one  edition  of  the  old  idyl  in  very 
different  ranks  of  life  was  to  be  seen 
goins  on  up  and  down  the  gardens. 

"I  can't  think  how  I  could  be  so  im- 
pertinent as  to  ask  you  when  I  did  it 
that  first  time.  May,"  said  he  abruptly, 


with   a  smile   after  a 


looking  up 

pause,  as  ne  sat  at  her  feet  upon  one  of 
the  great  roots  of  the  tree;  "without 
anything  to  offer  of  any  kind,  not  even 
a  penny  to  live  on  I  *  pour  I'amour  of  my 
beautiful  self'  alone." 

"Oh  no,"  said  May,  lauehing;  "you 
know  you  wanted  me  to  help  you  in 
your  work — it  was  a  great  compliment." 

"  Yes,  that  little  item,  the  regeneration 
of  the  human  race,  with  which  one  starts 
in  life.  Well,  it  is  to  be  hoped  I've  learned 
something  since  then — a  little  modesty, 
at  all  events,  and  mistrust  of  oneself.  De 
Tocqueville's  only  aspiration,  perhaps,  *  une 
modeste  et  savante  ignorance.'  But  two 
are  better  than  one  to  do  God's  work  in 
the  world,  dear  —  stronger  than  man  and 
woman  alone — all  to  nothing.  I  was 
right  there,  at  all  events,  in  the  mist  of  my 
self-conceit,"  he  went  on,  as  he  drew  her 
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arm  within  his  for  their  long,  pleasant 
walk  home  across  the  hiffh,  open,  breezy 
ground  of  the  upper  part  of  the  park,  which 
is  generally  (juiet,  and  but  very  little  fre- 
quented by  idlers.  Presently  he  pointed 
to  the  faint  outline  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
on  the  distant  hills. 

*'  I  shall  always  have  a  great  respect  for 
that  most  useful  and  instructive  institu- 
tion. How  much  we  ei^joyed  the  Michel- 
Angelo3  that  day,  you  remember  1  and  art 
and  science  in  general." 

*'  Yes ;  but  you'll  take  me  to  see  them 
another  time.  I  mustn't  be  cheated  of  my 
•ploy 'there." 

"  Ah,  you  want  to  see  the  acrobats,  I  un- 
dlerstand,"  laughed  he. 

"No,  you  mustn't  scold.  Why  mayn't  I 
want  to  go  to  them  as  well  as  my  betters  ?  " 

CHAPTEB    XXX. 
THE  END  or  THE   WHOLE   MATTER. 

Sophia  was  always  convinced  that  it  was 
owing  to  her  own  good  management  that 
May  and  Walter  hwi  come  together.  **  It 
struck  me,  you  know,"  she  said  confiden- 
tially to  her  neighbour  at  the  wedding 
breakfast, "  how  desirable  it  would  be,  con- 
sidering their  long  acquaintance  —  and 
then  we  arranged,  you  know  ....  Crys- 
tal Palace,  one  dav  at  last,  you  know  .  .  . 
and  old  Lord  Ardmore  is  such  a  fine-look- 
inj(  fellow  —  sd  much  handsomer  than 
VK^ter,  so  you  see  . '.  .  ."  she  ended  look- 
ing across  at  the  bridegroom  as  she  gave 
^s  final  and  most  convincing  reason  for 
the  marriage. 

Alicia  made  eood  any  little  shortcomings 
of  her  past  behaviour  most  punctiliously ; 
she  was  ezceedinglv  anxious  that  May  and 
her  husband  should  come  to  Femyhurst 
immediately,  and  pay  any  amount  of  visits 
they  pleased.  She  would  even  have  offered 
the  auchess-dowager  to  meet  them,  and 
May  mi^ht  have  had  all  the  vases  in  the 
house,  if  she  had  wished  it.  "  For  when 
thou  doest  well  for  thyself^  all  men  shall 
praise  thee,"  says  the  cynicaf  old  king  of 
IsraeL 

May  took  greatly  to  her  new  family :  the 
cordial,  rou^h,  north-county  sisters  —  the 
**  five-and-thirty  feet  of  daughters  "  which 
their  father  was  rather  proud  of;  the  gen- 
tle, overworked  mother,  who  was  very 
thankful  for  her  new  child's  help  in  their 
changed  circumstances  ("  You  know  youll 
take  the  girls  out  now,  my  dear,  in  Lon- 
don, and  tnat'll  be  such  a  relief  for  me  ")  ; 
the  old  chief  of  the  house,  who  received 
her  so  warmly. 

It  is  seldom  indeed  that  a  marriage  gives 


such  universal  satisfaction,  though  from 
such  different  reasons.  Colonel  Seymour 
approved  because  it  satisfied  his  conscien- 
tious scruples  to  see  his  sister-in-law  per- 
form her  duty  "  according  to  that  station 
of  life,"  &c.,  ^.,  as  the  catechism  instructs 
us ;  Cecilia  was  glad  because  she  liked  the 
^ckU  of  a  wedding  and  its  accompaniments, 
and  it  was  a  pleasant  denouement  for  what 
she  was  pleased  to  call "  her  anxieties  "  for 
May;  Tom,  because  he  dearly  loved  his 
friend,  and  thought  their  union  one  of  the 
greatest  events  in  his  life ;  Sophia,  because 
she  liked  beinz  related  to  a  future  peer ; 
and  Hastings,  oecause  it  rather  amused 
him  to  see  nis  wife's  annoyance,  one  of 
whose  first  observations  on  the  subject  he 
had  happened  to  overhear  (though  said  al- 
most unconsciously  to  herself),  ^'It's  an 
older  peerage  than  ours.  Now  1  shall  have 
to  go  out  after  May." 

**  The  house  is  so  small  and  so  far  off," 
said  Cecilia  to  her  husband  one  hot  August 
day  that  autumn  when  she  had  been  visit- 
ing her  sister,**  and  there  was  Walter 
looking  as  ungainly  as  usual.  I  had  been 
scolding  at  mm  for  letting  her  tire  her- 
self at  that  stupid  women's  class,  and  she 
said  she  liked  it,  and  that  it  wasn't  his 
doing,  and  she  looked  so  happy  when  he 
came  bursting  in.  I'm  sure  I  can't  under- 
stand it;  and  they're  going  to  have  I  don't 
know  how  many  of  those  great,  big,  awk- 
ward girls  to  stay  with  them,  for  her  to 
chaperonel  as  old,  I  daresay  older  than 
herself  I  However,  she  did  say  they  were 
going  to  Ladv  Palmerston's  to-night,  and 
that  Walter  liked  seeing  people  much  bet- 
ter now  uhan  he  did.  I'm  sure  I'm  surprised 
to  hear  that  he  thinks  anything  so  sensible, 
but  there's  never  knowing  what  he'll  do, 
or  what  hell  like,  with  ul  those  strange 
fancies  of  his  about  everything." 

"Hell  get  into  Parliament  I  hope,  di- 
rectlv,"  answered  the  Colonel  consolingly, 
"  and  that'll  bring  him  into  harness  sooner 
than  anything,  youll  see." 

**  He'U  never  be  like  other  people  at  all," 
sighed  Cecilia,  shaking  her  head  despond- 
ingly. 

In  spite,  however,  of  these  painful  draw* 
backs  to  her  happiness,  there  is  something 
to  be  said  for  May's  conviction,  that  it  is 
better  to  endure  any  amount  of  loneliness 
in  single  life  than  to  encounter  a  marriage 
where  the  truest  love,  in  spite  of  all  imper- 
fections, was  not  to  be  found.  There  is  no 
halfway-house  in  married  life,  and  no 
aching  solitude  like  that  of  an  ill-matched 

Eair,  so  close  and  yet  so  far  away,  eternally 
ound  together  and  yet  for  ever  divided. 
It  is  a  proof  of  the  long-suffering  of  the  hu- 
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man  race  that  great  numbers  of  wedded 
pairs  do  not  '<  cut  each  other's  throats  and 
their  own  afterwards  "  eyerv  year,  accord- 
ing to  the  Irish  receipt,  as  the  happiest  so- 
lution of  the  dead-lock  in  which  they  have 
engaged  themselves  for  life,  after  an  ac- 
quaintance founded  on  duly  dancing  a 
certain  number  of  galops  and  waltzes  to- 
gether, too  much  out  of  breath  to  speak,  a 


garden  party  or  two,  a  few  dinners  and  a 
sc^ueeze  —  admirable  arrangements  of  so- 
ciety for  enabling  young  people  who  desire 
to  pass  the  whole  of  their  lives  together,  to 
become  intimately  ac<^uainted  with  each 
other's  tempers,  oispositionB,  and  charac- 
ters— for  a  relation  which  is  to  last,  one 
would  trust  in  some  sense,  not  only  here, 
but  for  ever. 


SiHOiNO  or  Swans. — In  times  ancient  and 
modem  **  siogiDg  of  swans  "  has  been  reckoned 
by  nataralisttt  among  <* vulgar  errors'*  and 
ffroundless  superstitions.  It  may  therefore  be 
mteresting  to  your  readers  to  bear  that  swans 
aotoally  do  sing,  which  I  can  testify  by  my  own 
personal  experience. 

From  my  ninth  to  my  eighteenth  year  I  lived 
at  a  place  in  the  west  of  Iceland,  oUled  Qofa- 
dalar.  It  is  situated  at  the  end  of  a  small  firth, 
called  QufuQurdur,  which  is  so  shallow  that  by 
low  water  it  is  almost  dry;  the  bottom  of  the 
firth  is  covered  with  sea-grass  (marhdlmar): 
In  this  firth  hundreds  of  swans  gather  together 
all  ,the  year  round,  except  during  the  winter 
months,  when  the  firth  is  covered  with  ice;  and 
in  the  month  of  August,  which  is  their  moult- 
ing season,  when  all  of  them  leave  this  firth  and 
go  to  another  not  far  oflT,  called  QilsQurdur. 
There  is  no  apparent  reason  for  this  migpration, 
as  GufuQordur  seems  in  every  way  as  safe  and 
convenient  for  them  during  this  season  as  Qilsf- 
jordur.  Tradition  therefore  accounts  fbr  this 
migration  in  the  following  manner:  —  Once 
upon  a  time  two  widows  liv^  one  on  each  side 
of  Qufufjurdur.  At  that  time  the  swans  did  not 
go  away  during  the  moulting  season,  and  the 
widows  used  to  gather  great  quantities  of  swans' 
feathers,  which  are  sold  in  Iceland  at  the  pres- 
ent day  at  a  halfpenny  a  piece.  Thus  the  swans' 
feathers  formed  a  considerable  item  in  the  in- 
come of  the  two  widowa  Once,  however,  one 
of  the  widows  gathered  feathers  on  a  piece  of 
land  belonging  to  the  other.  A  quarrel  arose, 
and  one  of  the  widows  uttered  a  spell  to  the  ef- 
feet  that  henceforth  all  the  swans  should  leave 
QufuQordur  during  the  moulting  season.  I  will 
not  vouch  for  the  correctness  of  this  tradition, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  this  migration  takes 
place  annually  during  the  above  mentioned  sea- 
son. 

During  nine  years  I  have  heard  the  singing  of 
the  hundreds  of  swans  which  gather  together  in 
Qufufjurdur.  In  the  morning  and  evening  their 
singing  is  so  loud  that  it  can  1^  heard  miles  away, 
and  the  mountains  on  both  sides  ring  with  the 
echo  of  it,  for  at  that  time  every  individual  swan 
seems  to  join  in  the  chorus.  This  is,  indeed,  a 
wonderful  concert  The  singing  of  the  swan 
has  not  the  least  resemblance  to  the  cackling  of 
geese  or  the  quacking  of  ducks.    In  llMt,  its 


voice  is  unlike  the  voioe  of  any  other  bird  that  I 
have  heard;  it  seems  so  clear  and  fall,  and  has, 
as  it  were,  a  metallic  ring  in  it  When  it  is 
calm  and  clear  in  the  morning  or  the  evening, 
the  swans  fly  along  the  valley  towards  the 
mountains  in  parties  of  seven  or  nine,  sometimes 
only  three;  as  far  as  I  can  remember  they  are 
always  in  odd  numbers.  During  their  flight, 
they  either  keep  in  a  straight  line,  one  after 
another,  or  they  form  a  triangle,  leaving  an 
open  space  in  the  middle;  the  foremost  swan 
sometimes  emitting  single  sounds  at  short  in* 
tervals.  The  tradition  of  the  singing  of  the 
swan  being  sweetest  just  before  its  death  is  well 
known  in  IceUind;  but  I  am  unable  either  to 
deny  or  to  confirm  this  tradition,  because  I  have 
never  been  present  at  the  death  of  a  swan. 

The  swans  of  Qufuijordur  do  not  lay  eggs 
there,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  most 
of  them  do  not  lay  eggs  at  alU  for  their  number 
in  this  firth  does  not  seem  to  be  less  fh>m  the 
middle  of  May  to  the  end  of  July,  which  is  the 
season  during  which  swans  in  Iceland  lay  eggs 
and  bring  up  their  young  ones.  On  the  moun- 
tains round  Gufunordur  there  are  many  small 
lakes  or  tarns,  and  on  the  banks  of  those  lakes 
I  have  seen  swans  build  nests  and  lay  eggs;  as 
a  rule  there  is  only  one  pair  on  each  lake,  and, 
strange  to  say,  these  swans  sing  but  very  sel- 
dom. 

JoN  A.  Hjai^talhi  (Icelander). 
162  St.  Panl'i  Road,  Camden  Square,  N.  W. 


Wb  learn  from  the  local  papers  that  the  royal 
author,  the  King  of  Burmt^,  has  had  an  edition 
of  800  copies  of  a  Burmese  Grammar  of  Pali, 
printed  at  his  own  press,  in  the  palaoe.  To  the 
horror  of  learned  men  of  the  old  school,  he  has 
determined  to  discard  the  making  of  palm-leaf 
books.  For  the  future,  no  leaf  will  be  taken  out 
of  such  books,  and  a  leaf  will  cease  to  have  a  lit- 
eral meaning  in  such  case.  Thus  will  be  sup- 
pressed the  painful  process  of  cutting  writing 
with  an  iron  stile,  which  is  hurtful  to  the  eyes. 
Besides  this,  as  the  King  has  remarked,  paper 
books  can  bear  handling,  and  palm-leaf  books 
will  stand  no  roogfa  usage.  Athenanm. 
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From  The  Speetator. 
NATIONAL  ATTBACnVENESS. 

The  extreme  averaion  with  which  the 
mivjority  of  the  Alsatians  regard  the  pros- 
pect of  a  transfer  to  Germany  seems  to  be 
admitted  on  all  hands,  even  by  the  Pro- 
fessors who  are  recommending  the  ravish- 
ment as,  on  the  whole,  the  most  religions 
and  high-principled  method  of  making 
love,  and  the  fact  snegests  some  curious 
reflections.  What  is  the  secret  of  national 
attractiveness,  of  the  charm  which  some 
races  or  nations  appear  to  have  for 
others?  We  do  not  mean  the  secret  of 
the  power  of  ruling,  the  secret  learned 
BO  perfectlv  bv  Romans,  An^lo-Saxons, 
Turks,  and  all  manner  of  disagreeable 
populations,  but  the  secret  by  wmch  one 
r  ce  sometimes  draws  another  to  itself  as 
perfectly  as  a  lover  draws  his  bride.  It 
certainly  is  not  race.  That  is  the  explana- 
tion of  modem  philosophers,  and  even  of 
many  statesmen  who  regard  the  attractive 
force  exercised  by  community  of  origin 
with  an  almost  superstitious  dread.  Look, 
they  say,  at  the  perfection  of  unity  which 
exists  between  England  and  Scotland,  at 
the  rapidity  with  which  Germans  have 
drawn  together,  at  the  disposition  to 
cohere  manifested  by  Slavs  in  the  danger- 
ous movement  known  as  Panslavism. 
Their  fears,  however,  judged  by  the  facts, 
would  seem  to  be  exaggerated.  No  hatred 
is  deeper  or  more  permanent  than  that 
which  the  two  best  known  branches  of  the 
Slav  race  entertain  for  one  another,  the 
English  and  Scotch  maintained  a  bitter 
feud  for  centuries,  while  the  different 
branches  of  the  Teuton  stock  show  not  the 
slightest  disposition  to  coalesce.  English- 
men and  Americans,  though  not  so  hostile 
as  their  literary  class  makes  out,  still 
are  far  from  fond  of  one  another ;  and  the 
German  readiness  to  become  either  Eng- 
lish or  American,  is  by  no  means  inm- 
cative  of  thorough  liking  either  for  Ameri- 
cans or  Englislunen,  and  is  by  no  means 
strongly  reciprocated.  Englishmen  never 
display  either  for  America  or  Germany  the 
affection  which  they  constantly  display  for 
Italy,  an  affection  which  rises  among 
Ando-Italians  to  a  fanaticism,  and  has, 
so  mr  as  we  know,  no  parallel  in  any  other 
people,  certainly  in  no  people  of  the  Latin 
race.  Neither  Frenchman  nor  Spaniard 
ever  genuinely  loves  or  honestly  resnects 
Italy,  while  the  Italian  looks  on  both  Span- 
iard and  Frenchman  with  a  distaste  wnich 
in  the  latter  case  is  only  deepened  by  his 
fear.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Frenchman 
attracts  two  races  separated  by  origin  en- 
tirely firom   himseu   with   an  attraction 


over  which  injustice,  treachery  or  ridicule 
seems  to  have  no  power.  The  Alsatians 
are  Germans  by  origin,  do  not  speak 
French,  and  have  been  for  generations  the 
butt  of  Parisian  wit  as  a  Boeotian  people, 
a  thick-headed  set,  scarcely  deserving  to 
be  classed  as  Frenchmen.  Their  pecuhari- 
ties  are  travestied  by  French  comedians  as 
freely  as  the  English,  and  they  are  dis- 
tinctly oppressed  m  the  matter  of  cultiva- 
tion, the  oppression  being  aggravated  by 
a  slight  stintr  of  contempt.  Small  boys  in 
Strasbnrg  who  speak  German  are  made  to 
walk  about  with  a  board  tied  to  them  till 
they  can  transfer  it  to  some  one  who  is  in 
a  similar  way  ^contemning  civilization'* 
by  speaking  his  own  tongue.  The  Poles 
are  olavons  by  origin,  know  no  French, 
and  have  been,  on  the  whole,  bitterly  ill- 
treated  by  France,' which  has  time  after 
time  summoned  them  to  battle  and  then 
betrayed  them;  yet  they,  like  the  Alsa- 
tians,* are  almost  to  a  man  the  friends  of 
France,  fight  by  her  side,  cannot  be  con- 
ciliated or  subjugated  by  any  other  people. 
It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that,  as  far 
as  the  consent  of  the  people  is  concerned, 
France  might  hold  Poumd  as  a  Viceroyalty 
more  easily  than  England  held  the  colonies 
across  the  Atlantic  filled  with  her  own 
children.    Why? 

If  the  secret  of  attractiveness  is  not  raoe, 
neither  is  it  altogether  history.  By  history 
no  people  could  be  more  thoroughly  inter- 
twined than  the  South  and  the  North,  yet 
hostility  between  Yankees  and  Virginians 
is  deeper  than  the  hostility  between  any 
races  in  Europe,  while  eight  centuries  of 
incessant  war  did  not  suffice  to  prevent 
ultimate  unity  between  Englishmen  and 
Scotchmen,  and  six  centuries  of  conmion 
achievement  have  not  cemented  the  friend- 
ship of  Irishme)!  and  their  conauerors. 
Italy  had  for  centuries  no  common  tustory, 
yet  its  people  became  one ;  while  the 
States  of^  Spanish  America,  whose  history 
is  identical,  fight  each  other  with  a  savage- 
ness  to  which  Europe  affords  no  paralleL 
On  the  other  hana,  the  single  people  in 
the  world  which  has  to  avenge  on  the 
Anglo-Saxon  a  history  of  wilful  and  delib- 
erate wrong,  wrong  without  limit  or  power 
of  excuse  except  the  badness  of  human 
nature,  is  also  the  single  inferior  race 
which,  having  come  in  contact  with  it, 
approves  it.  The  fact  would  be  incredi- 
ble, were  it  not  supported  by  such  a  mass 
of  evidence ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  true 
that  the  American  negro  feels  no  bitter- 
ness towards  his  oppressors ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  admires  tnem,  resents  expatria- 
tion as  an  ii\iury,  imitates  his  enemies 
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in  all  things  that  he  can,  would  if  allowed, 
become  the  most  loyal  and  long-suffering 
of  his  subjects.  While  the  Bed  Indian 
fights  to  the  death,  and  the  Hindoo  looks 
on  his  conqueror  with  half-amused  irrita- 
tion, the  negro  is  ready  to  stand  and  die 
by  the  white  man's  side.  The  relation  is 
the  more  extraordinary,  because  under  the 
same  circimistances  the  negro  did  not 
maintain  it  either  with  Frenc^en  or  with 
Spaniards.  The  moment  he  had  the  chance, 
he  killed  his  masters  in  St.  Domingo,  while 
the  great  war  of  American  emancipation 
was  unmarked  by  a  single  massacre,  or 
indeed  by  a  single  rising  of  any  but  the 
smallest  importance. 

We  know  of  no  more  perplexing  cir- 
cumstance in  the  whole  history  of  race 
than  the  relation  of  the  Ne^ro  to  the 
American,  and  are  half  inclined  to  suspect 
that  in  it  must  be  sought  the  general  ex- 

Elanation  of  the  attractiveness  of  races. 
I  it  not  this,  —  that  men,  whatever  their 
origin,  or  their  language,  or  their  circum- 
stances, are  attracted  towards  any  nation 
whose  character  or  attitude  in  the  world 
or  ideal  of  life  satisfies  their  imagina- 
tion? The  Hindoo  does  not  like  or  ad- 
mire the  British  ideal,  does  not  wish,  if  he 
may  choose  for  himself  to  become  an  Eng- 
lishman, and  while  yielding  at  every  turn 
to  his  power,  and  on  many  subjects  to  his 
influence,  never  acknowledges,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  his  attractiveness,  never 
quite  gets  rid  of  the  sense  that  he  is  bow- 
ing before  a  barbarian.  If  Hlndo^tan 
were  like  England,  it  would  be  a  very 
detestable  place,  —  that  is  his  feeling, 
avowed  or  secret,  and  he  can  therefore  at 
best  be  quiescent  under  English  rule. 
The  negro,  on  the  contrary,  would  give 
the  world  to  be  a  white  man,  is  as  proud 
as  the  white  of  his  citizenship,  thinks  the 
States  the  finest  country  on  earth,  and 
shares  to  an  almost  comic  degree  in  the 
prejudices  of  his  former  master.  He  con- 
ceives of  no  state  of  society  more  satis- 
factory than  a  firee  South  would  be,  and  is 
ready  therefore,  if  fairly  treated  to  be- 
come a  loyal  citizen.  The  Irishman,  on 
the  contrary,  is  not  ready.  He  is  haunted 
by  an  ideal  which  no  Anglo-Saxon  people 
can  satisfy,  and  which  therefore  makes 
him  consider  loyalty  to  them,  and  still 
more  absorption  in  them,  as  degradation. 
The  kind  of  goodness  he  appreciates,  the 
kind  of  greatness  he  admires,  the  kind  of 
destiny  he  seeks  is  not  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
and  no  amount  of  justice,  or  kindliness,  or 
equality  ever  completely  reconciles  him  to 
his  fate.  The  Alsatian,  again,  is  recon- 
ciled.    HxA  language   is   more   akin   to 


German  than  French,  his  domestic  habits 
are  German,  by  origin  he  belongs  to  the 
German  people,  but  his  imagination  is 
with  the  French.  Theirs  is  the  only  kind 
of  liberty  he  has  ever  had,  theirs  the  only 
glory  he  has  ever  shared,  theirs  the  only 
administration  which  has  seemed  to  him 
efficient,  and  he  cannot  consent  to  be 
robbed  of  his  ideal.  This  generation  may 
be  enriched  by  the  transfer,  or  made  hap- 
pier, or  become  more  enlightened;  but 
Germany  will  never  be  to  them  what 
France  is,  an  ideal  possession,  rather  thui 
lose  which  a  man  may  be  content  to  die, 
something  which  so  satisfies  his  imagina- 
tion that  merely  to  possess  it  sweetens 
life.  The  regard  of  the  Irishman  and  the 
Pole  for  France  is  inspired  by  the  same 
cause.  Something  in  the  history  of 
France,  in  her  national  character,  in  her 
ideal  of  life,  satisfies  the  Irishman  and  the 
Pole  as  no  other  form  of  greatness  ever 
does,  and  he  turns  from  England  or  Bus  ia 
to  France  with  the  feeling  with  which  men 
who  hate  mountains  turn  to  the  far  less  pic- 
turesque plains,  with  a  feeling  of  content 
and  relief.  They  are  great  races,  these 
English  and  Buss,  but  their  greatness  is 
not  the  greatness  which  entices,  or  awes 
or  excites  him,  and  he  turns  away  with  his 
longing  still  unsatisfied.  Three  races  as 
different  from  one  another  in  race,  habits, 
and  language  as  it  is  possible  for  races  to 
be,  are  linked  together  by  a  tie  which  we 
can  only  describe  as  a  sympathy  of  t*ie 
imagination.  It  is  because  the  Teutonic 
imagination,  and  therefore  his  ideal  of  life, 
is  so  special,  so  separate,  and  to  an  out- 
sider so  unintelligible,  that  he  alone  amon^ 
mankind,  unless,  indeed,  the  Spaniara 
shares  his  unenviable  isolation,  attracts 
no  affection  from  any  other  race;  that, 
ruling  all  races,  and  incessantly  in  inter- 
course with  all,  he  has  never  throughout 
his  long  history  found  a  devoted  ally.  In 
Poland,  in  Ireland,  in  India,  in  the  semi- 
Spanish  States  of  America,  the  very  men 
who  serve  him  are  potential  rebels,  and  he 
has  found  but  one  follower,  the  negro 
whom  he  oppresses,  and  who  with  every 
race  but  the  Anglo-Saxon  has  isolated 
himself  by  arms. 
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Nothing  is  more  distinctive  among 
women  than  the  difference  of  relative  age 
between  them.  Two  women  of  the  same 
number  of  years  will  be  substantially  of 
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difierent  epochs  of  life — the  one  faded  in 
person,  wearied  in  mind,  fossilized  in  sym- 
path J ;  the  other  fresh  both  in  face  and 
feeling,  with  sympathies  as  broad  and  keen 
as  they  were  when  she  was  in  her  first 
youth,  and  perhaps  even  more  so ;  with  a 
brain  still  as  receptive,  a  temper  still  as 
easy  to  be  amused,  as  ready  to  love,  as 
quick  to  learn,  as  when  she  emerged  from 
tne  school-room  to  the  drawing-room.  The 
one  you  suspect  of  understating  her  a^e 
by  half-a-dozen  years  or  more  when  she 
tells  you  she  is  not  over  forty,  the  other 
makes  you  wonder  if  she  has  not  over- 
stated hers  by  just  so  much  when  she 
laughingly  confesses  to  the  same  age. 
The  one  is  an  old  woman  who  seems  as  if 
she  had  never  been  young,  the  other  ^  just 
a  great  girl  yet,"  who  seems  as  if  she 
would  never  grow  old;  and  nothing  is 
equal  between  them  but  the  number  of 
days  each  has  lived. 

This  kind  of  woman,  so  fresh  and  active, 
80  intellectually  as  well  as  emotionally 
alive,  is  never  anything  but  a  girl ;  never 
loses  some  of  the  sweetest  characteristics 
of  girlhood.  You  see  her  first  as  a  voung 
wife  and  mother,  and  vou  imagine  she  has 
left  the  school-room  for  about  as  many 
months  as  she  has  been  married  years. 
Her  face  has  none  of  that  untranslatable 
expression,  that  look  of  robbed  bloom, 
which  experience  gives ;  in  her  manner  is 
none  of  the  preoccupation  so  observable  in 
most  yotmg  mothers,  whose  attention 
never  seems  whollv  given  to  the  thing  on 
hand,  and  whose  hearts  seem  always  full 
of  a  secret  care  or  an  unimparted  joy. 
Brisk  and  airy,  braving  all  weathers,  ready 
for  any  amusement,  interested  in  the  cur- 
rent questions  of  history  or  society,  by 
some  wonderful  faculty  of  organizing 
seeming  to  have  all  her  time  to  herself  as 
if  she  had  no  house  cares  and  no  nursenr 
duties,  yet  these  somehow  not  neglected, 
she  is  the  very  ideal  of  a  happy  girl  roving 
through  life  as  through  a  daisy  field,  on 
whom  sorrow  has  not  yet  laid  its  hand, 
and  to  whose  lot  has  fallen  no  Dead  Sea 
apple.  And  when  one  hears  her  name  and 
style  for  the  first  time  as  a  matron,  and 
sees  her  with  two  or  three  sturdy  little 
fellows  hanging  about  her  slender  neck 
and  calling  ner  mamma,  one  feels  as  if 
nature  had  somehow  made  a  mistake,  and 
our  slim  and  simple-mannered  damsel  had 
only  made-believe  to  have  taken  up  the 
serious  burdens  of  life,  and  was  nothing 
but  a  great  girl  after  all. 

Grown  older  she  is  still  the  great  ^1 
she  was  ten  years  ago,  if  her  type  of  ^irl- 
ishness  is  a  little  changed  and  her  gaiety 


of  manner  a  little  less  persistent.  But 
even  now,  with  a  big  boy  at  Eton,  and  a 
daughter  whose  presentation  is  not  so  far 
off,  ^e  is  younger  than  her  staid  and  mel- 
ancholy sister,  her  junior  by  many  years, 
who  has  gone  in  for  the  Iinmensities  and 
the  Worship  of  Sorrow,  who  thinks  laugh- 
ter the  sign  of  a  vacant  mind,  and  that  to 
be  interesting  and  picturesque  a  woman 
must  be  mournful  and  have  a  defective  di- 
gestion. Her  sister  looks  as  if  all  that 
makes  life  worth  living  for  lay  behind  her, 
and  only  the  srave  beyond ;  she,  the  great 
girl,  with  her  oright  face  and  even  temper, 
believes  that  her  future  will  be  as  joyous 
as  her  present,  as  innocent  as  her  past, 
as  full  of  love,  and  as  purely  happy. 
She  has  known  some  sorrows  truly, 
and  she  has  gained  experience  such  as 
comes  only  Uirough  the  rending  of  the 
heart-strings;  but  nothing  that  she  has 
passed  through  has  seared  or  soured  her, 
and  if  it  has  token  off  just  the  lighter  edge 
of  her  girlishness  it  has  left  the  core  as 
bright  and  cheery  as  ever.  She  is  gener- 
ally of  the  style  called  "  elegant,"  and  won- 
derfully young  in  mere  physical  appear-  . 
ance.  Perhaps  sharp  e^es  might  spy  out 
here  and  there  a  little  silver  thread  among 
the  soft  brown  hair ;  and  when  fatigued  or 
set  in  a  cross  light,  lines  not  quite  belong- 
ing to  the  teens  might  be  traced  about  her 
eyes  and  mouth ;  but  in  favourable  condi- 
tions, with  her  graceful  figure  advanta- 
geously draped,  and  her  fair  face  flushed 
and  animated,  she  looks  just  a  great  girl, 
no  more,  and  she  feels  as  she  looks.  It  is 
well  for  her  if  her  husband  is  a  wise  man, 
and  more  i)roud  of  her  than  jealous,  for  he 
must  submit  to  see  her  admired  by  all  the 
men  who  know  her,  according  to  their  in- 
dividual manner  of  expressing  admiration ; 
but  as  purity  of  nature  and  singleness  of 
heart  belong  to  her  qualificiition  for  great 
girlishness,  he  has  no  cause  for  alarm,  and 
she  is  as  safe  with  Don  Juan  as  with  St.  An- 
thony. 

These  great  |^ls,  being  middle-aged 
matrons,  are  often  seen  in  the  country ; 
and  one  of  the  things  which  most  strike  a 
Londoner  is  the  abiding  youthfulness  of 
this  kind  of  matron.  She  has  a  large  fam- 
ily, the  elders  of  which  are  grown  up,  but 
she  has  lost  none  of  the  beauty  for  which 
her  youth  was  noted,  though  it  is  now  a 
different  kind  of  beauty ;  and  she  has  still 
the  air  and  manners  of  a  girl.  She  blushes 
easily,  is  shy  and  sometimes  apt  to  be  a 
little  awkward,  though  always  sweet  and 
gentle ;  she  knows  vei^"  little  of  real  life 
and  less  of  its  vices ;  she  is  pitiful  to  sor- 
row, affectionate  to  her  friends,  who  how- 
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ever  are  few  in  number,  and  strongly  at- 
tached to  her  own  fsunilj ;  she  has  no  the- 
ological doubts,  no  scientific  proclivities, 
and  the  conditions  of  society  and  the 
family  do  not  perplex  her;  she  thinks 
Darwinism  and  the  protoplasm  dangerous 
iimovations,  and  the  doctrine  of  Free  Love 
with  Mrs.  Cady  Stanton's  development  is 
something  too  shocking  for  her  to  talk 
about;  she  lifts  her  calm  clear  eyes  in 
wonder  at  the  wild  proceedings  of  the 
shrieking  sisterhood,  and  cannot  for  the 
life  of  her  make  out  what  all  this  tumult 
means,  and  what  the  women  want.  For 
herself,  she  has  no  doubts  whatever,  no 
moral  uncertainties.  The  path  of  duty  is 
as  plain  to  her  as  the  words  of  the  Bible, 
ana  she  loves  her  husband  too  well  to  wish 
to  be  his  rival,  or  to  desire  an  individual- 
ized existence.  She  is  his  wife,  she  says ; 
and  that  seems  more  satisfactory  to  her 
than  to  be  herself  a  somebody  in  the  full 
light  of  notoriety,  with  him  in  the  shade 
as  her  appendage.  If  she  is  inclined  to  be 
intolerant  to  any  one,  it  is  to  those  who 
seek  to  disturb  the  existing  state  of  things, 
or  whose  speculations  unsettle  men's 
minds ;  those  who,  as  she  thinks,  entangle 
the  sense  of  that  which  is  clear  and 
straightforward  enough  if  they  would  but 
leave  it  alone,  and  by  their  love  of  icono- 
clasm  run  the  risk  of  destroying  more  than 
idols.  But  she  is  intolerant  onlv  because 
she  believes  that  when  men  put  K>rth  false 
doctrines  they  put  them  forth  for  a  bad 
purpose,  and  to  do  intentional  mischief. 
Baa  she  not  this  simple  faith,  which  no 
philosophic  questionings  have  either  en- 
larged or  disturbed,  she  would  not  be  the 
great  girl  she  is ;  and  what  she  would  have 
gained  in  catholicity  she  would  have  lost 
in  freshness.  For  herself^  she  has  no  self- 
assertinff  power,  and  would  shrink  from 
any  kina  of  pubUc  action ;  but  she  likes  to 
visit  the  poor,  and  is  sedulous  in  the  mat- 
ter of  tracts  and  flannel-petticoats,  vexing 
the  souls  of  the  sterner,  if  wiser,  guardians 
and  magistrates  by  her  gf^nerosity,  which 
they  affirm  only  encourages  idleness  and 
creates  pauperism.  She  cannot  see  it  in 
that  light.  Charity  is  one  of  the  cardinal 
virtues  of  Christianity,  and  accordingly 
duuritable  she  wiU  be,  in  spite  of  all  that 
political  economists  may  say.  She  be- 
longs to  her  family,  they  do  not  belong  to 
her ;  and  you  seldom  hear  her  say  **  I 
went,"  or  "I  did,"  it  is  always  "we"; 
which,  though  a  small  point,  is  a  signifi- 
cant one,  showinff  how  little  she  holds  to 
anything  like  an  isolated  individuality,  and 
how  entirely  she  feels  a  woman's  Ufe  to 
belong  to  and  be  bound  up  in  her  home  re- 


lations. She  is  romantic  too,  and  has  her 
dreams  and  memories  of  early  days ;  when 
her  eyes  grow  moist  as  she  looks  at  her 
husband,  the  first  and  only  man  she  ever 
loved,  and  the  past  seems  to  be  only  part 
of  the  present.  The  experience  which  she 
must  needs  have  had  serves  only  to  make 
her  more  ^ntle,  more  pitiful,  than  the  or- 
dinary girl,  who  is  naturally  inclined  to  be 
a  little  hard ;  and  of  all  her  household  she 
is  the  kindest  and  the  most  intrinsically 
sympathetic.  She  keeps  up  her  youth  for 
the  children's  sake  she  says,  and  they  love 
her  more  like  an  elder  sister  than  the  tra- 
ditional mother.  They  never  think  of  her 
a  old,  for  she  is  their  constant  companion, 
and  can  do  all  that  they  do.  She  is  fond 
of  exercise,  is  a  good  walker,  an  active 
climber,  a  bold  horsewoman,  and  a  *great 
promoter  of  picnics  and  open-air  amuse- 
ments. She  looks  almost  as  yoxmg  as  her 
eldest  daughter  in  a  cap  and  with  covered 
shoidders;  and  her  sons  have  a  certain 
pla3rfulness  in  their  pride  and  love  for  her 
which  makes  them  more  her  brothers  than 
her  sons.  Some  of  them  are  elderly  men 
before  she  has  ceased  to  be  a  great  girl ; 
for  she  keeps  her  youth  to  the  last  by  vir- 
tue of  a  clear  conscience,  a  pure  mind,  and 
a  loving  nature.  She  is  wise  too  in  her 
generation,  and  takes  care  of  her  health 
by  means  of  active  habits,  fr^sh  air,  cold 
water,  and  a  sparing  use  of  medicines  and 
stimulants ;  and  if  the  dear  soul  is  proud 
of  anything  it  is  of  her  figure,  whicn  she 
keeps  trim  and  elastic  to  tne  last,  and  of 
the  clearness  of  her  skin,  which  no  heated 
rooms  have  soddened,  no  accustomed 
strong  waters  have  rendered  clouded  or 
bloated. 

Then  there  are  great  girls  of  another 
kind — women  who,  losing  the  sweetness 
of  youth,  do  not  get  in  Hs  stead  the  dig- 
nity of  maturity ;  who  are  fretful,  impa- 
tient, undisciplmed,  knowing  no  more  of 
themselves  or  human  nature  than  they  did 
when  they  were  nineteen,  yet  retaining 
nothing  of  that  innocent  simplicity,  that 
single-hearted  freshness  and  joyousness  of 
nature,  which  one  does  not  wish  to  see  dis- 
turbed even  for  the  sake  of  a  deeper 
knowledge.  These  are  the  women  who 
will  not  get  old,  and  who  consequently  do 
not  keep  young ;  who,  when  they  are  fifty, 
dress  themselves  in  sauze  and  rosebuds, 
and  think  to  conceal  Uieir  years  by  a  judi- 
cious use  of  many  paint-pots  and  the  lib- 
erality of  the  hairdresser ;  who  are  jeal- 
ous of  their  daughters,  whom  they  keep 
back  as  much  and  as  Ions  as  they  can,  and 
terribly  aggrieved  at  wieir  irrepressible 
six  feet  of  sonship ;  women  who  have  a 
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trick  of  patting  up  their  fans  before  their 
faces  as  if  they  were  blushing,  who  ^ve 
Tou  the  impression  of  flounces  and  ring- 
lets, and  who  flirt  by  means  of  much 
laughter  and  a  long-sustained  giggle  ;  who 
talk  incessantly,  yet  have  said  nothing  to 
the  purpose  when  they  have  done ;  and 
who  simper  and  confess  they  are  not 
Btrong-mmded  but  only  **  an  awfully  silly 
little  thing  "  when  you  try  to  lead  the  con- 
versation into  anything  graver  than  fash- 
ion and  flirting.  They  are  women  who 
never  learn  repose  of  mind  or  dignity  of 
manner;  who  never  lose  their  taste  for 
mindless  amusements,  and  never  acquire 
one  for  nature  or  quiet  happiness;  and 
who  like  to  have  lovers  always  hanging 
about  them  —  men  for  the  most  part 
younger  than  themselves,  whom  they  call 
naughty  boys,  and  tap  playfully  by  way 
of  rebuke.  They  are  women  unable  to 
give  young  girls  any  kind  of  advice  on 
prudence  or  conduct^  mothers  who  know 
nothing  of  children,  mistresses  ignorant  of 
the  alpnabet  of  housekeeping,  wives  whose 
husbands  are  merely  the  bankers,  and 
most  probably  the  bugbears,  of  the  estab- 
lishment ;  women  who  think  it  horrible  to 
get  old,  and  who  resent  the  idea  as  a  per- 
sonal iiyury,  and  to  whom,  when  you  talk 
of  spiritual  peace  or  intellectual  pleasures, 
you  are  as  unintelligible  as  if  you  were 
discoursing  in  the  Hebrew  tongue.  As  a 
class  they  are  wonderfully  inept,  and  their 
hands  are  practically  useless,  save  as  ring- 
stands  and  glove-stretchers.  For  they 
can  do  nothing  with  them,  not  even  frivo- 
lous fancy-work;  they  read  only  novels, 
and  one  of  the  marvels  of  their  existence 
is  what  they  do  with  themselves  in  those 
hours  when  they  are  not  dressing,  flirting, 
or  paying  visits.  If  they  are  of  a  queru- 
lous and  nervous  type,  their  children  fly 
from  them  to  the  rorthest  comers  of  the 
house ;  if  they  are  molluscous  and  good- 
natured,  they  let  themselves  be  manipu- 
lated, up  to  a  certain  point,  but  always  on 
the  understanding  that  they  are  only  a 
few  years  older  than  their  daughters; 
almost  all  these  women,  by  some  fatality 
peculiar  to  themselves,  having  married 
when  they  were  about  fifteen,  and  having 
given  birth  to  progeny  with  the  uncom- 
fortable pr6perty  of  looking  about  half  a 
dozen  years  older  than  they  are.  This 
accounts  for  the  phenomenon  of  a  girlish 
matron  of  this  kind,  dressed  to  represent 
first  youth,  with  a  sturdy  black-browed 
debutante  by  her  side,  looking,  you  would 
swear  to  it,  of  full  majority  if  a  day.  Her 
only  chance  is  to  get  that  black-browed 
tell-tale  married  out  of  hand ;  and  this  is 


the  reason  why  so  many  daughters  of 
great  girls  of  this  type  make  sudi  notori- 
ously early  —  and  bad  —  matches;  and 
why,  when  once  married,  they  are  never 
seen  in  society  again.  Grandmatemity 
and  girlishness  scarcely  fit  in  well  to- 
gether, and  rosebuds  are  a  little  out  of 
place  when  a  nursery  of  the  second  degree 
IS  established.  Hiere  are  scores  of  wo- 
men fluttering  through  society  at  this  mo- 
ment whose  elder  daughters  have  been 
socially  burked  by  the  friendly  agency  of 
a  marriage  almost^s  soon  as,  or  even  be- 
fore, they  were  Introduced,  and  who  are 
therefore  no  longer  witnesses  against  the 
hairdresser  and  me  paint-pots ;  and  there 
are  scores  of  these  same  marriageable 
daughters  eating  out  their  hearts  and 
spoiling  their  pretty  faces  in  the  school- 
room a  couple  of  years  beyond  their  time, 
that  mamma  may  still  believe  the  world 
takes  her  to  be  under  thirty  yet — and 
young  at  that. 


From  The  Economist. 
THE  POLITICAL  BESULT  OF  THE 
ELECTIONS  TO  THE  METROPOLITAN 
SCHOOL  BOARD. 

The  ^neral  result  of  the  great  experi- 
ment tried  in  the  election  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan School  Board  must  be  highly  satisfac- 
tory to  its  authors.  It  has  settled  several 
veij  dubious  questions,  and  settled  them 
in  uvour  of  the  opinions  which  they  enter- 
tain, or  rather  which  they  think  may 
possibly  be  accurate.  It  has,  moreover, 
removed  several  vague,  but  extremely  se- 
rious, doubts  which  they  were  not  accus- 
tomed to  express,  but  which  there  is  reason 
to  surmise  floated  about  in  their  minds. 
In  the  first  place,  and  probably  the  most 
important  place,  the  election  has  proved 
that  London — the  province  covered  with 
houses  and  called  by  that  name  —  can 
elect  an  extremely  creditable  governing 
body,  and  that  such  body  is  much  more 
creoitable  than  it  would  have  been  had  the 
elections  been  parochial.  It  is  true  the 
voters  voted  in  districts,  and  for  people 
locally  known;  but  the  members  ^ected 
were  elected  for  the  general  Board  —  that 
is,  for  a  very  visible  and  influential  posi- 
tion. Consequently,  people  who  would 
never  have  entered  the  lists  in  a  parochial 
struggle  offered  themselves  to  the  electors, 
and  the  electors,  knowing  that  considerable 
issues  were  at  stake,  exerted  themselves  to 
seat  the  best  man.  Almost  every  con- 
spicuous person — person  that  is  known 
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outside  London  —  who  offered  himself 
or  herself  was  elected.  The  Board,  as  a 
whole,  is  as  much  superior  to  any  ordinary 
Vestry  or  Board  of  Guardians  as  the  House 
of  Commons  is  to  any  considerable  Town 
Council  — is  possibty  better  than  it  would 
have  been  had  Mr.  Forster  or  the  Premier 
nominated  its  members.  Every  grade  in 
society,  from  the  peer  to  the  stonemason, 
is  represented  —  every  creed,  from  the 
Catholic  to  the  secularist,  both  sexes,  and 
nearly  every  form  of  thought  upon  the  im- 
mediate work  in  hand.  l%e  Board,  at  the 
same  time,  is  not  a  mere  group  of  notabili- 
ties, who  would  have  attempted  to  try 
plans  a  little  too  intellectual  to  content  a 
community  always  unwilling  to  like  anv- 
thing  it  does  not  clearly  understand.  At 
least  thirty  members  of  the  Board  are 
average  citizens  of  the  better  class,  sharing 
most  of  the  opinions  of  those  around  them, 
but  more  ready  to  receive  new  ideas,  and 
less  unwilling  to  be  led  by  the  few  men  of 
decided  eminence  among  them.  Such  a 
Board  is  sure  not  to  get  quite  out  of  rela- 
tion with  its  constituents,  and  yet  sure  to 
be  a  little  in  advance  of  them,  which  is  just 
the  position  a  wise  Minister  of  Education 
would  desire  such  a  Board  to  occupy.  On 
religion  it  is  sure  to  be  unsectarian,  while 
sure  not  to  offend  the  mjgority  by  avowed 
secularism,  and  to  allow  a  fair  hearing  to 
crochets  without  permitting  them*to  inter- 
fere with  the  daily  work  of  the  depart- 
ment. Of  business  capacity  of  all  kinds 
the  Board  has  sufficient,  —  though  we 
could  have  wished  it  had  not  lost  the  aid 
of  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow,  —  while  it  in- 
cludes five  or  six  minds  of  striking  and 
original  power.  If  we  could  get  such  a 
Board  for  the  general  government  of  Lon- 
don, we  might  safely  relieve  Parliament  of 
that  oppressive  task ;  while  it  has  become 
clear  that  the  best  device  to  secure  such  a 
Board  is  to  throw  London  into  one,  to 
chanse  the  "Metropolitan  District "  into 
the  Metropolis.  Considering  the  enormous 
importance  and  at  the  same  time  the  inev- 
itableness  of  that  change,  it  is  most  advan- 
tageous to  have  obtained  such  light  as  is 
furnished  by  the  election  of  the  common 
School  Board.  It  is  clear  that  the  hetero- 
genous and  disconnected  masses  of  persons 
who  inhabit  the  London  "  districts  "  can, 
if  sufficiently  interested,  discover  and  elect 
persons  competent  to  represent  their  in- 
terests and  their  convictions. 

The  next  subiect  of  experiment  was  the 
working  of  the  ballot,  and  on  this  point  the 
working  of  the  experiment  is  satisfactory. 
The  use  of  the  ballot  decidedly  promoted 
order.     Although   the    election    excited 


much  reHgioiis  and  sectarian  feelins,  al- 
though it  was  protracted  through  long 
hours  of  darkness,  and  although  those  who 
voted  were  at  least  as  much  interested  as 
they  are  in  a  metropolitan  contest,  no 
election  has  ever  been  so  peaceful.  There 
was  neither  rioting,  confusion,  nor  drink- 
ing. No  one  knew  how  the  election  was 
gomg,  and  consequently  no  one  felt  any 
interest  in  drawing  or  coaxing  away  elect- 
ors who,  for  aught  they  knew,  might  be  in- 
tending to  vote  upon  their  side.  So  perfect 
was  the  order  tnat  thousands  of  female 
ratepayers  of  all  classes  voted  in  perfect 
comfort,  and  the  election  was  marked  by 
a  most  unequal  attendance  of  citizens  of 
the  best  class,  and  of  the  ^ite  of  the  work- 
ing men  —  two  sets  of  persons  whose  votes 
are  most  desirable,  who  are  unusually 
competent  to  vote,  but  who  are  apt  to  a 
blameworthy  degree  to  avoid  scenes  of 
violence  or  confusion.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  result  of  the  contest  will  do  wonders 
to  remove  a  secret  fear  which  has  greatly 
impeded  the  adoption  of  the  ballot.  We 
venture  to  say  that  two  out  of  three  of  the 
opponents  of  that  method  of  voting  oppose 
it  under  an  impression  that  it  would  bring 
out  the  secret  grudges  of  the  community 
—  that  the  "  masses,"  relieved  of  all  press- 
ure, even  from  opinions,  would  indulge  a 
secret  spite  by  voting  down  all  candidates 
more  prosperous  than  themselves.  The 
very  reverse  has  been  the  case.  Of  the 
two  peers  who  offered  themselves,  one, 
Lord  Lawrence,  was  safe  from  the  first ; 
and  the  other,  although  a  Catholic,  was 
within  an  ace  of  election.  And  of  the  two 
peers'  sons,  one  was  returned  by  a  heavy 
vote,  and  the  other  rejected,  we  believe, 
only  from  a  defect  of  organization  in  his 
party.  Almost  all  members  who  stood 
were  elected,  Lord  E.  Fitzmaurice  being 
the  only  exception.  The  typical  professor, 
Mr.  Huxley,  a  man  recommended  only  by 
his  scientific  reputation,  stood  high  on  the 
list.  Clergymen  of  all  denominations  were 
readily  returned ;  and  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  positive  burst  of  enthusiasm,  in  fa- 
vour of  two  lady  candidates,  both  of  whom 
belong  decidedly  to  the  cultivated  class. 
The  extraordinary  position  of  Miss  Gar- 
rett, who  heads  the  poll  not  only  in  Mary- 
lebone,  but  in  London,  she  having  received 
20,000  more  votes  than  the  next  highest 
candidate  throughout  the  Metropolis,  is 
due,  no  doubt,  in  part  to  the  cumulative 
vote,  and  the  remarkable  interest  taken  in 
her  personal  career;  but  it  must  also  in 
part  be  due  to  an  honest  desire  for  justice, 
a  distinct  feeling,  as  one  worthy  voter  re- 
marked, that,  *'  as  half  the  critturs  were 
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galB,  it  was  onlr  fair  a  woman  should  be 
let  look  after  them," — precisely  the  kind 
of  feeling,  which  as  its  opponents  feared, 
would  not  be  displayed  under  the  ballot. 
So  far  from  any  jealousy  existing  of  social 
distinctions,  scarcely  one  man  of  social  dis- 
tinction failed,  and  only  one  working  man 
was  elected,  —  a  fact  on  some  accounts  no 
doubt  to  be  regretted,  but  gratifying,  be- 
cause it  shows  that  those  who  receive 
wages  are  not  at  heart  inclined  to  band 
together  to  vote  down  those  who  pay  them. 
The  apparent  ^ntiment  of  the  people  is 
also  toeir  real  sentiment,  and  there  is, 
therefore,  nothing  like  mutiny  to  fear  from 
secret  voting. 

And,  finaUy,  there  is  the  great  experi- 
ment of  the  cumulative  vote.  There  is 
not,  we  consider,  upon  this  point  quite  so, 
conclusive  a  result  as  upon  the  others, 
though  some  of  the  objections  recently 
raised  are  a  little  far-fetched.  There  is 
no  doubt,  a  very  great  wasting  of  votes, 
but  wasting  of  votes  is  not  pure  loss 
to  the  electoral  boly.  On  the  contrary, 
waste  implies  that  the  electors  are  voting 
as  they  please,  and  not  at  the  bidding  of 
any  caucus,  clique,  or  group  of  agents,  such 
as  in  America  directs  elections  by  dint  of 
chicane,  calculation,  and  careful  drill. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  danger  to  be  feared 
from  that  cause,  such  cliques  having  a 
strong  tendency  either  to  become  corrupt, 
or  to  select  candidates  whose  single  recom- 
mendation to  their  favour  is  personal  sub- 
serviency. It  is  clear  that  the  cumulative 
vote,  more  especially  when  liberally  ap- 
plied, does  allow  of  the  representation  of 
minorities  ^-unpopular  sects,  for  example, 
like  the  Catholics,  securing  their  frdl  share 
of  the  representation  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled. This  is  an  excellent  result,  so  far 
as  it  tends  to  consolidate  and  soothe  the 
electorate  by  preventing  a  sense  of  op- 
pression or  permanent  exclusion  from 
office ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  scheme  also 
confers  a  similar  power  on  persons  who  are 
only  ridiog  a  hobby,  and  even  on  any  well- 
organized  and  numerous  '*  interest."  That 
is  decidedly  bad  for  the  community, —  the 
soundness  of  a  man's  opinions  on  alcohol, 
trades*  unions,  the  observance  of  Sunday, 
or  the  management  of  the  Order  of  Forest- 
ers, being  no  guarantee  for  his  capacity  as 
a  legislator,  while  his  willingness  to  accept 
a  nomination  from  any  numerous  **  inter- 
est "  is  pro  tanto  proof  that  he  wiU  be 
neither  capable  nor  independent.  The 
system  to  work  perfectly  will  require  great 
delicacy  of  adjustment  It  is  quite  fair, 
for  example,  that  Catholics  should  be  rep- 
resented on  the  School  Boards,  not  fair 


that  a  tenth  of  the  population  should  carry 
its  nominee  to  the  top  of  Uie  poll,  and  thus 
create  a  false  impression  of  general  influ- 
ence and  organization.  The  place  on  the 
poll  does  not,  it  is  true,  matter  to  the  re- 
sult; but  no  system  stands  long  which 
misrepresents  facts,  or  creates  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  work  it  a  distinct  impression 
of  unfairness,  while  it  must  be  observed 
that  the  very  same  people  who  extenuate 
the  CaUiolio  success  because  place  on  the 
list  does  not  signify,  exult  in  the  success 
of  Miss  Garrett  and  Miss  Davies  because 
it  does.  The  cumulative  vote,  moreover, 
is  exposed  to  the  objection  that  to  work  it 
fully  the  small  body  who  are  by  its  means 
to  be  represented  must  be  very  strongly 
organizea  —  so  strongly  as  to  surrender 
its  independence,  contrary  to  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Legislature.  On  the  whole, 
we  should  say  that,  except  in  cases  where, 
as  on  this  School  Board,  tne  representation 
of  very  extreme  opinions  is  advantageous 
just  because  they  are  very  extreme  opin- 
ions, the  cumulative  vote  is  a  difficult 
weapon  to  employ,  and,  if  employed,  should 
be  so  limited  as  to  secure  the  representa- 
tion only  of  very  considerable  minorities, 
and  only  of  them  when  their  representa- 
tion wiU  not  cancel  the  just  influence  of 
the  majority.  The  scheme  works  better 
than  the  one  adopted  in  the  three-cornered 
boroughs,  because  it  leaves  the  true  ma- 
jority votes  to  bestow  on  the  third  candi- 
date, who  tmder  the  present  plan,  is  almost 
of  necessity  a  minority  member;  but  it 
requires  aqjustment,  and  tends  to  the 
over-representation  of  tmimportant  sec- 
tions 01  the  electorate,  that  is,  to  a  danger- 
ous diversity  between  the  fact  and  the 
representation  of  the  fact.  The  Catholics 
are  not  entitled  in  any  great  English 
borough  to  seem  the  strongest  section  of 
the  community. 


*        From  ThA  Speotator. 
EN6U8H  OPIKION  ON  FBENCH  AFFAIRS. 

It  is  still  necessary  to  point  out  the 
amazing  illusions  to  which  the  English 
want  of  imagination  sometimes  gives  rise. 
Our  countrymen  every  now  and  then,  par- 
ticularly when  excited  by  the  spectacle  of 
victonr»  sufier  their  minds  to  fall  into  ruts, 
out  of  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  ex- 
tricate them,  and  in  which  their  only  creed 
seems  to  be  the  second  sentence  of  the 
doxology,  '^as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is 
now,  and  ever  shall  be,  world  without 
end."    Because  the  Germans  have  beaten 
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French  armieB  for  a  month,  therefore  they 
will  always  beat  them.  Because  Metz  ca- 
pitulated, therefore  Paris,  which  is  to  Metz 
what  a  Afirabeau  is  to  a  seijeant-m^jor,  is 
certain  also  to  capitulate.  Because  the 
German  telegrams,  when  truth  was  more 
eflPective  than  romance,  were  always  accu- 
rate, therefore  those  telegrams  wiU  be  ac- 
curate when  romance  telb  more  effectively 
than  truth.  And  conversely,  because  the 
French  when  beaten  fight  badly,  therefore 
they  will  fight  badly  when  victorious ;  and 
because,  in  their  wounded  vanity,  they 
hide  defeat  in  Ivrical  phrases,  therefore 
in  their  gratified  pride  they  are  sure  to 
indulge  in  lying  bombast.  Everybody 
in  fact  is,  like  a  Teuton,  to  be  always  true 
to  one  and  the  same  character.  The  Teu- 
ton, whether  German,  or  Englishman,  or 
American,  is  always  pretty  much  the  same 
man,  does  his  duty  gravely  and  without 
chatter,  fights  as  hard  when  beaten  as 
when  successful,  and  with  his  day's  work 
cut  out  for  him,  does  not  care  two  straws 
whether  he  has  been  beaten  elsewhere  or 
not.  Englishmen  have  fought  magnifi- 
cently in  retreat,  as  witness  Corunna; 
and  we  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  if 
Von  Moltke's  hosts  were  whittled  away  to 
a  battalion,  that  battalion  would  charge 
as  one  battalion  charged  at  Amiens,  "^asif 
it  were  on  parade ; "  and  the  last  surviving 
officer  would  be  obeyed  as  if  he  could  sum- 
mon the  whole  military  hierarchy  to  his 
support.  English  admiration  of  that  kind 
of  conduct  is  well  justified,  and  is  in  itself 
rather  a  splendid  trait  in  the  national 
character,  but  it  is  none  the  less  stupid  to 
be  tmable  to  perceive  that  there  are  other 
characters  in  the  world — men  who  are  not 
always  alike,  soldiers  who  require  stimu- 
lants other  Uian  beef  and  beer,  who  must 
have  hope,  and  confidence,  and  excitement, 
before  what  is  in  them  can  come  out. 
Englishmen  without  legally  appointed 
leaders;  or  without  a  consciousness  that 
law  is  on  their  side,  or  without  a  sense  of 
duty  of  some  sort,  so  far  from  fighting  ^ 
well,  fight  infamously,  shrinking  from  at- 1 
tack  like  the  most  volatile  of  Southerners. 
There  is  scarcely  a  creditable  emeute  in  our  I 
history,  scarcely  an  instance  recorded  in 
which  an  Engli^  or  an  American  crowd 
has  not  fled  before  a  few  soldiers  or  police- 
men, or,  as  in  the  Forrest  riot  in  New 
York,  a  few  untried  volunteers,  in  a  style 
which  in  any  other  race  would  have  indi- 
cated abject  cowardice.  A  troop  of  lajio- 
ers  would  have  scattered  the  London 
crowd  that  welcomed  Garibaldi  like  so 
many  sheep,  and  a  squad  of  yeomanry 
scarcely   able   to  ride    have   repeatedly 


firightened  the  manhood  out  of  a  great 
city.  A  French,  or  Italian,  or  Spanish 
mob  would  have  eaten  those  fellows  who 
won  Peterloo  and  who  restored  authority 
in  a  whole  districl.  Our  people,  to  fight 
splendidlv,  want  the  stimulus  that  fires 
tnem,  ana  so  do  the  French ;  but  because 
it  is  not  the  same  stimulus,  English  ob- 
servers will  have  it  that  it  is  not  a  stimu- 
lus that  is  wanting,  but  pluck,  and  after 
an  experience  of  six  hundred  vears  still 
believe,  because  some  demorabzed  Gen- 
erals surrender  at  Sedan,  therefore  the 
character  of  their  ancient  enemy  is  totally 
changed,  therefore  Frenchmen,  and  espe- 
cially the  Zouaves,  who  charged  by  the 
side  of  the  Guards  at  Inkerman,  have  be- 
come cowards,  incapable  of  discipline,  from 
whom  victory  is  not  to  be  expected.  No 
general  experience  seems  to  teach  us  to 
disregard  the  teaching  of  the  moment. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  French  are  before 
all  things  an  ima|rinative  people ;  that  their 
weakness,  as  their  strength,  is  sentiment ; 
and  that  till  their  imagination  has  been 
fired,  or  their  sentiment  fairly  roused,  the  v 
are  no  more  good  fighters  than  the  English 
are  till  it  is  their  duty  to  fight.  Their  sen- 
timent has  been  roused  to  fierce  vigour  by 
what  they  think  the  harshness  with  which 
they  have  been  treated,  by  the  insults  lav- 
ished upon  men  whom  they  obey,  and  by 
the  demand  that  they  should  desert  their 
fellow-citizens  in  misfortune.  They  have, 
therefore,  filled  up  the  armies,  and  now 
suddenly  a  hope  of  victory  has  stirred 
the  imagination  without  which  their  cour- 
age sinks  like  the  courage  of  an  English- 
man without  food,  and  the  French  armies 
have  become  armies  of  soldiers  again.  If 
suddenl  V  defeated  once  more  their  courage 
may  sink  again ;  but  if  not)  the  war  is  but 
just  begun,  for  army  after  army  will  rise 
in  France  just  as  brave  and  determined 
and  enduring  as  the  Germans,  inferior  to 
them  only  in  the  trainini;  of  their  officers, 
and  far  superior  to  them  in  numbers. 
Should  the  Germans  begin  to  retreat,  all 
France  will  hurl  itself  upon  them,  till  it 
may  be  that  in  January  English  journals 
will  be  criticizing  with  imperturbable  in- 
consistency '*  the  reckless  contempt  of  life 
and  commonrsense  so  characteristic  of  the 
French  in  war.**  The  very  soldiers  who 
ran  will  fight  then,  to  the  surprise  of  Eng- 
lish mankind,  who  next  day  will  quote  with 
approval  the  description  of  Olive's  felons, 
who  in  their  first  battle  shrieked  with  fear, 
and  in  their  last,  under  the  same  chie( 
conquered  Bengal  at  odds  of  one  to  thirty. 
Cannot  our  people,  who  are  par  excellence 
the  people  of  travellers,  understand  that 
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something  other  than  ''a  strip  of  silyer 
sea"  separates  as  from  France  ;  that  a  race 
full  of  sentiment  and  emotion,  of  impulse 
and  of  vanity,  of  genius  and  of  daring,  ut- 
terly dependent  on  its  leaders,  needing  the 
brandy  of  success  to  evoke  its  courage, 
will  not,  in  great  crises,  act  like  a  stub- 
bom  ftorn^  people,  as  incapable  of  forming 
a  device  as  of  abandoning  one  when 
formed ;  which  derives,  if  not  new  courage, 
new  energy  from  defeat;  and  is  as  free 
from  the  Eability  to  despair  as  it  is  want- 
ing in  the  power  to  recruit  its  vigour  on 
mere  hope  ?  Cannot  a  nation  of  mechan- 
ics imagine  that  a  people  ^unstable  as 
water "  may  be  as  incompressible  as  that 
element,  or  believe  that  water,  once  rigidly 
bound,  may  force  its  way  through  iron? 
and  above  all,  cannot  we,  with  our  unique 
experience  in  Ireland,  where  the  bravest 
race  in  the  world  skulk  in  frieze  from  the 
cause  of  their  hearts,  and  fight  like  heroes 
in  red  for  causes  which  they  detest,  com- 
prehend that  there  lure  races  to  whose  suc- 
cess in  war  there  are  certain  precedent 
conditions,  who  need  stimulants  differing 
utterly  in  kind  from  those  that  we  require  r 


From  The  New  York  Evening  Post. 
NEUTRALITY  IN  AMERICA. 

Mk.  C.  F.  Adams  in  his  recent  able  ad- 
dress before  the  N.  Y.  Historical  Society 
on  neutrality  in  America  spoke  thus  of 
Albert  Gallatin. 

<*  Calm  in  discussion,  ouick  in  mastering 
the  points  at  issue,  ready  in  resource  ana 
adroit  in  giving  shape  to  acceptable  prop- 
ositions, his  influence  upon  the  thread  of 
the  negotiation  is  apparent  not  less  in  the 
intercourse  with  the  opposite  side  than  in 
reconciling  the  jarring  interests  of  his  own. 
It  may  justly  be  said  of  him  that  in  this 
most  important  emergency,  when  the  scales 
were  trembling  in  the  balance,  his  pecu- 
liar qualifications  came  in  to  give  just 
the  weight  adequate  to  secure  the  de- 
sired result.  Thus  it  turned  out  that  on 
the  24th  December,  1814,  the  treaty  of 
peace  with  Great  Britain  was  made,  which 
has  secured  the  pacific  relations  of  the  two 
countries  for  a  period  now  extending  be- 
yond half  a  century. 

**  Of  the  character  of  that  treaty  there 
were  opposite  opinions  held  at  the  time, 
though  tne  event  was  hailed  with  universal 
joy.  It  was  objected  to  it  that  in  terms 
it  settled  none  of  the  great  questions  of 
neutral  rights,  for  the  defence  of  which 


the  war  had  been  declared,  and  left 
matters  much  in  the  condition  in  which 
they  were  before.  Laterally  speaking,  the 
remark  may  be  true,  and  yet  in  point  of 
fact  it  is  the  very  opposite  of  truth. 
Great  Britain,  in  terms,  vielded  nothing  of 
the  pretentions  she  haa  advanced  before 
the  war.  It  is  not  her  habit,  nor  the  habit 
of  any  great  nation,  to  humiliate  itself 
unnecessarily.  On  the  other  hand,  from 
the  date  of  that  treatv  down  to  this 
moment  not  a  question  has  been  raised, 
not  a  complaint  made  of  the  repetition  of 
any  such  scenes  on  the  ocean  as  were  hap- 
pening everv  day  before.  The  barbarous 
practice  of  impressment  has  been  volun- 
taiily  abandoned.  The  claim  of  a  right 
to  the  services  of  a  subject  in  despite  of 
naturalization  elsewhere  has  never  since 
been  advanced,  and  has  very  lately  been 
explicitly  surrendered;  and  from  being  a 
fierce  enemy  to  the  maintenance  of  neutral 
rights.  Great  Britain  has  gradually  been 
becoming  our  aptest  scholar.  Indeed,  she 
has  outrun  her  preceptor.  For  in  1856 
she  gave  in  her  adhesion  to  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  which  abandoned  the  piratical  prac- 
tice of  privateering,  and  recognized  the 
Erinciple  she  had  so  long  contested,  of 
•ee  ships,  free  goods.  Nay,  even  more 
than  that.  In  the  late  unhappy  conflict 
between  ourselves,  it  happened  to  be  my 
particular  duty  to  make  many  complaints 
of  her  alleged  violations  of  neutrality,  the 
favorite  mode  of  replying  to  which  was  by 
appeals  to  our  own  construction  of  neutral 
doctrines.  This  being  so,  I  think  it  may 
justly  be  claimed  that  the  treaty  of  Ghent 
was  our  greatest  triumph,  inasmuch  as 
from  that  date  has  commenced  the  change 
of  policy,  wUch  has  at  last  placed  the 
most  ruthless  belligerent  known  to  the 
world  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  recognize 
the  principle  upon  which  Washington 
started,  ana  whicn  Mr.  Wheaton  has  put 
into  language  which  I  now  ask  leave  to 
repeat :  "  The  right  of  every  independent 
state  to  remain  at  peace  whilst  other  states 
are  engaged  in  war,  is  an  incontestible 
attribute  of  sovereignty." 

"  Happy  day  of  a  treaty  which  witnessed 
the  estabUshment  of  so  grand  a  revolution. 
Worthy,  indeed,  of  being  signed  on  the 
eve  of  that  blessed  mom,  the  anniversary 
of  that  declaration  from  on  high  of  a 
mission  of  peace  and  good  will  to  all  man- 
kind." / 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  address  Mr. 
Bryant  said : 
<<I   have   listened  with    great  delight 
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and  deep  interest  to  the  address  of  our 
eminent  friend  from  Boston,  and  wonder 
not  that  he  has  so  perfectly  enchained 
the  attention  of  the  audience.  I  have 
heard  with  admiration  the  wise  maxims  of 
public  policy  which  he  has  so  clearly 
stated,  and  rendered  luminous  by  so  many 
illustrations  from  our  history,  happily 
chosen,  woven  into  one  symmetrical  wnole, 
and  interfused  with  his  own  individual 
thought.  I  have  listened  with  a  special 
interest  to  that  part  of  his  address  which 
related  to  Citizen  Genet,  who  had  the  con- 
test with  Washington,  in  which  he  was  so 
ingloriously  worsted,  because  I  knew  the 
man,  and  remember  him  very  vividly. 
Some  forty-five  years  since  he  came  occa- 
sionally to  New  York,  where  I  saw  him. 
He  was  a  tall  man,  with  a  reddish  wig  and 
a  full  round  voice,  speaking  English  in  a 
sort  of  oratorical  manner,  like  a  man 
making  a  speech,  but  very  well  for  a 
Frencbnan.  He  was  a  dreamer  in  some 
respects,  and  I  remember  had  a  plan  for 
navigating  the  air  in  balloons.  A  pam- 
phlet of  his  was  published  a  little  be- 
fore the  time  I  knew  him,  entitled  "  Aerial 
Navigation,"  illustrated  by  an  engraving 
of  a  t)alloon  shaped  like  a  fish,  propelled 
by  sails  and  euided  by  a  rudder  in  which 
he  maintained  that  man  could  navigate 
the  air  as  well  as  he  could  navigate  the 
ocean  in  a  ship. 

"  When  De  Witt  Clinton  was  Grovernor 
of  this  state,  a  Quaker,  who  had,  as  the 
Scotch  say,  a  bee  in  his  bonnet,  called  on 
him  and  said  that  he  had  a  project  to 
submit  to  him,  in  behalf  of  which  he 
wanted  his  influence.  It  was  to  gather  the 
Jewish  people  from  their  dispersion  and 
build  for  them  two  cities  in  the  High- 


lands of  the  Hudson,  on  two  mountains. 
Thither  he  wanted  them  all  to  go  and  be 
happy.  They  might,  he  added,  make  fre- 
quent visits  to  each  other,  passing  from 
mountain  to  mountain,  and  so  give  much 
of  their  time  to  social  intercourse. 

*^  Mr.  Clinton  listened  to  him  patiently, 
and  then  suggested  that  there  was  one 
difficulty  in  the  plan.  "  Going  down  one 
steep  mountain  and  going  up  another 
would  be  hard  work,  particularly  for  the 
women  and  be  likely  to  prevent  much 
intercourse  between  the  two  cities." 

"  *  Ah,'  said  the  Quaker,  Han -on,  I  be- 
lieve was  his  name,  *I  never  thought  of 
that.  What  does  thee  advise  in  the 
matter  ? ' 

"*  There  is  a  gentleman  at  Troy,'  an- 
swered Clinton,  *Mr.  Genet,  who  has  a 
plan  by  which,  perhaps,  the  difficulty  might 
be  obviated,    ouppose  you  consult  him. 

"  The  Quaker  went  and  consulted  Genet, 
who  explained  to  him  his  system  of  aerial 
navigation,  and  assured  him  that  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  the  people  of  the  two 
cities  from  passing  from  one  to  the  other 
horizontally  through  the  air. 

**  Afterwards  Hanson  met  with  Mr.  Clin- 
ton, who  asked  him,  **  Well,  did  you  see 
Citizen  Genet?' 

"*I  did,'  answered  Hanson,  and  then 
assuming  a  confidential  tone,  'but  don't 
thee  think  that  friend  Genet  is  a  little 
visionary  ? ' 

**  He  was  visionary,  and  one  of  his  vis- 
ionary projects  was  his  appeal  to  the 
American  people  against  the  firm  resolve 
of  Washington  to  persevere  in  the  asser- 
tion of  our  neutrality  in  the  war  between 
France  and  Great  Britain." 


Thb  latest  aooounts  of  the  state  of  affairs  at 
Tien-tsin  and  the  action  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment sabsequent  to  the  maasaore  are  not  reas- 
suriiig.  The  THmet*  correspondent  at  Shang- 
hai, writing  on  August  4,  gives  horrible  details 
of  the  tortures  to  which  the  native  converts  who 
were  released  had  been  subjected,  but  seems  in- 
clined to  believe  that  the  so  called  **  pro-for- 
eign '*  party  is  at  present  powerful  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  Emperor,  and  quotes  the  proclamation 
in  which  he  condemns  the  popular  charges 
against  the  missionaries  as  false.  One  edict, 
however,  not  intended  for  foreign  eyes,  reveals 
only  too  plainly  the  Emperor's  consciousness 
that  the  massacre  was  directly  instigated  by  the 
officials,  and  that  further  outrages  of  the  kind, 
against  all  Christians  indiscriminately,  are  con- 


templated elsewhere,  so  that  in  view  of  the 
great  influence  still  possessed  at  Court  by  the 
anti-foreign  party,  this  danger  is  far  from  over. 
Meanwhile  proclamations  are  openly  posted  on 
the  walls,  in  which  the  Roman  Catholics  are  ac- 
cused of  exercising  witchcraft  on  Chinese  with 
a  view  to  the  commission  of  horrible  and  &n- 
tastic  cruelties,  and  under  cover  of  ffiving  a 
magical  talisman  against  such  spells,  the  popu- 
lace is  called  upon  to  join  in  the  "  expulsion  of 
the  foreigner."  In  Tien-tsin  the  mob  becomes 
daily  more  insolent,  and  the  cry  that  nothing 
but  strong  external  pressure  can  secure  the 
safety  of  foreigners  throughout  China  is  again 
raised  with  too  much  semblance  of  truth. 

Spectator. 
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From  The  Cornhlll  Magazine. 
AFTEB  TEN   YEARS. 

Shs. 
Com  out  beyond  this  house  and  garden  pole. 
Where  I  have  lived  and  walked  these  hope- 
less years; 
These  lonely  longsome  years,  whose  only  tale 
Has  been  of  hope  deferr*d,  and  whose  sick 
tears, 
Slow-Cropping  on  my  heart,  haTO  deadened 
it, 
Till  even  dreaded  pain  has  lost  his  sting. 
And  g^wn  &miliar,  os'd  all  day  and  night. 
Beside  me  close  to  sit. 
And  lay  his  leaden  hand  on  everything 
That  once  was  young  and  quick  and  warmly 
bright 

Come  out,  away;  here  I  am  ever  bound. 
And  only  half-alive;  dose  dinging  weeds 

Stifle  and  wrap  my  brain ;  my  heart  is  wound 
In  a  shroud  of  ten  years^  i 


feeds 


years^  patience;  here  it 


On  mem'ry's  bitter  rind,  it  cannot  wake 
To  understand  your  coming,  and  the  life 
Tou  say  is  yet  before  us;  here  each  tree. 
Each  leaf  and  flower-flake. 
Speaks  to  me  of  the  past,  and,  like  a  knife. 
The  &int  sweet  smell  of  lilac  pierces  me! 

How  have  I  spent  these  years  you  ask  ?    Soon 
told. 
The  story  of 'my  springtime!    Eight  years 
pass'd 
In  tending  him  who  parted  us  of  old. 

Using  a&tber*s  right;  and  these  two  last. 
After    he   died  (died    palsied,  mindless, 
blind). 
Have  crept  by  sadly  in  grey  silent  days 
Free  firom  all  care  or  burden,  but  alone : 
Voices  cold  or  kind 
I  shrank  from;  all  too  old  to  change  my  ways. 
For  two  long  years  now  I  have  lived  alone! 

The  summers  came  with  tender  lilacs  tw{n*d. 
And  went  in  rain  of  rose-leaves  falling  fast 
Upon  the  sighing,  sobbing,  autumn  wind; 
They  killed  me  with  the  thought  of  summers 
past! 
In  winter  I  could  better  bear  my  life; 
I  took  fierce  pleasure  in  the  icy  snow. 
The  sullen  sky,  and  dead  hard-froseo  shore. 
And  windy  moan  and  strife. 
But  summer,  with  its  thrill  and    murm*rous 
flow. 
Its  languor  of  delight  —  I  shrank  before! 

Come— I    remember    a    deep    wood  —  come 
quick!  ^ 

Which  for  this  many  a  year  I  have  not  seen. 
So  'tis  not  poisoned  with  my  fancy  sick — 
Here  through  this  gate  —  Oh!  the  cool,  the 
green. 
Soothes  me  to  quiet,  as  a  mother's  hand 
Hushes  her  restless  child;  this  quiv'ring  light. 


And  sigh  of  beechen  leaves,  this  mossy  thyme; 
The  distant  purple  land 
Crowning  the  long  low  hills,  is  like  the  sight 
Of  half-forgotten  &ces;  for  that  time 

When  we  walked  here  together,  ere  you  went. 

That  was  the  last;  then  I  was  young  and  fair. 
And  you  not  grave  as  now,  and  gray  and  bent, 
A  weary  woman,  sorrow-touch'd,  with  hair 
And  ikoe  and  form  time-changed,  such  Tve 
grown  — 
No,  no!  you  cannot  want  me  as  you  say; 
You  say  so  out  of  pity;  let  me  die 
As  I  have  liv'd — alone! 
How  can  I  share  your  life?  a  shadow  gray. 
To  harass  and  to  haunt  you  —  no  —  not  I! 

Tou  have  had  liberty,  and  change,  and  choice. 

All  a  man's  part,  although  beyond  the  sea. 
While  I  have  had  to  live  with  my  own  voice 
And  &oe  and  fiuides,  and  have  had  to  see 
My  life  to  autumn  fiiding  ere  its  spring. 
Faithful  you  call  me  7    Faithful  7     Oh,  love, 
nol 
Here  let  me  tdl  you,  kneeling  at  your  feet. 
Nay,  let  me  weeping  cling! 
I  have  been  faithless,  hard;  and  even  so. 
Of  such  black  doubt  I  glean  the  harvest 


The  day  you  went  youth  died.    Was  it  then 
strange 
That  &ith  died  too,  and  tender  hope  and 
trust. 

And  all  that  keeps  us  young?     I  said,  uo 
change 
Can  hencdbrth  come  for  me.    I  basely  thrust 
Your  promise  and  your  solemn  oath  aside. 
For  ten  long  years  I  have  dishonoured  you. 
Dishonouring  vour  word,  wtth  dark  deq)air 
And  bitter  doubting  pride! 
You  have  been  fiuthful  —  (Ood  reward  you!)  — 
true. 
But  17  —  my  love!  my  love!  how  could  I 
dare! 

Hi. 

You  poor  woman,  hush!  I  will  not  hear 

Another  word  against  yoursdf    I  know 
Your  lovdess  life  of  constant  care  and  fear 
Spent  serving  him  who  laid  our  love-hopes 
low. 
Hush,  listen,  for  us  both  I  best  can  speak; 
Rise  from  your  lowly  kneeling.    By  my  side. 
Close  to  my  heart,  sweet  wife  (for  wife  youUl 
be 
Before  another  week). 
Must  be  your  place  henceforth!     Long-chosen 
bride! 
Among  all  women,  you  alone  fer  me! 

I  know  you  better  than  you  know  yourself; 

You  cannot  but  be  happy  with  my  love. 
So  strong,  so  patient.     I,  who  trust  myself, 

Will  inake  yon  trust  me,  and  great  Ood  above 
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Will  give  his  blessing,  and  will  make  our 
life 
A  ceaseless  song  of  joy;  and  I  shall  make 
A  golden  radiance  of  your  eventide; 
So  you  will  trust  me,  wife! 
Poor  face,  each  line  is  sacred  for  lore's  sake, 
I  would  not  wish  thefle  ten  years'  marks  to 
hide! 

Weeping  for  me  has  made  those  eyes  so  nd; 
Thinking  of  me  has  traced  that  careworn 
brow! 


Now,  love,  I  mean  to  teach  you  to  be  glad. 
Now  gay  and  restful,  and  light-hearted  now. 
So  we  will  spend  our  peaceful  wedded  life. 
And  in  that  better  life  above,  believe 
That  we  shall  have  our  spring-time's  green 
delight! 
Give  me  your  hand,  my  wife; 
Look  at  the  future  through  my  eyes,  and  weave 
Your  sad  thoughts  with  my  hopes  and  visions 
bright! 


AiTSTBiAN  Anxibtibs. —  Vienna,  Great  as 
our  anxiety  is  here  about  the  events  of  the  war, 
it  would  astonish  a  stranger  to  observe  the  far 
greater  interest  with  which  men  discuss  the 
probabilities  that  are  to  follow  it  Now  that  it 
18  almost  a  certainty  France  must  be  beaten,  the 
whole  curiosity  is  to  speculate  on  what  terms 
Prussia  will  exact  in  a  peace,  and  what  line  she 
will  take  towards  the  other  European  States. 

Among  military  men  but  one  opinion  prevails, 
that  the  next  campaign  will  be  against  Austria, 
and,  in  proportion  as  this  opinion  gains  convei^ts 
among  civilians,  the  conviction  is  spreading  that 
Austria  should  have  armed  at  once  on  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  and  made,  as  she  might  have 
done,  her  own  terms  with  Prussia  for  the  integ- 
rity of  the  Austrian  Empire. 

Every  regret  that  the  French  Emperor  has 
confessed  to  for  his  own  quiescence  in  the  war 
of  1866,  every  admission  he  has  made  of  his 
folly  in  not  having  taken  advantage  of  Prussia's 
being  engaged  in  a  great  struggle  to  seise  on  the 
Rhine  Provinces — all  that  generosity  of  which 
he  reminded  Count  Bismarck,  and  which  the 
wily  Prussian  accepted  with  a  scornful  and 
sneering  complacency,  seem  exactly  applicable  as 
lessons  to  the  Austrian  politicians  of  the  day. 
Just  as  Prussia  left  the  Rhine  frontier  ungarri- 
soned  in  1866  she  has  left  the  whole  of  Silesia 
without  troops  now.  It  is  true  that  in  the  late 
struggle  with  Austria  the  event  was  so  quickly 
decid^  thut  there  was  not  time  for  France  to 
determine  on  a  course  of  action,  if  she  was  not 
willing  to  risk  a  very  bold  stroke.  Here,  how- 
ever, Austria  has  watched  day  by  day  the  pro- 
gress of  the  struigle;  and,  though  it  is  very  far 
from  being  over,  she  may  certainly  speculate  on 
the  most  probable  termination  of  the  war. 

It  is  indeed  rumoured  that  Count  Beust  was 
for  a  long  time  undecided  as  to  the  course  Aus- 
tria should  follow,  and  it  is  currently  believed 
that  English  influence  alone  determined  him  to  a 
neutrality.  The  story  which  has  general  accept- 
ance among  those  who  affect  at  least  a  certain 
knowledge  of  passing  events  is  this.  Russia 
made  it  understood  at  Vienna  that  she  herself 
had  stipulated  with  Prussia  that  no  provocation 
should  be  given  to  Austria,  nor  any  pretext 
held  out  by  which  the  area  of  the  war  should  be 
widened.    So  fkr»  all  was  well;  but  she  hat] 


I  lately  gone  farther,  and  declared  that  in  recom- 
pense for  this  service  on  her  part  she  has  estab- 
lished a  right  to  **  guarantee  Austrian  neutral- 
ity, even  to  the  extent  of  deciding  what  amount 
of  force  she  should  keep  under  arms,  and  by 
what  limit  her  warlike  preparations  should  be 
bounded." 

If  Austria  Could  have  endured  the  insolence 
of  this  pretension  while  it  remained  a  secret,  it 
was  no  longer  possible  to  submit  to  it  when  the 
matter  got  abroad  and  became  subject  of  daily 
discussion;  hence  the  great  activity  which 
within  a  week  or  so  has  been  displayed  at 
Olmutz,  Linz,  and  Prague,  and  hence  that  note 
of  preparation  which  has  gone  forth  from  Galioia 
to  the  South  l^rol,  and  which  is  even  heard  in 
the  far  provinces  of  the  east  of  the  empire. 

To  believe,  as  the  Italian  press  woild  like  to 
impress  on  us,  that  these  measures  are  taken  in 
conjunction  with  Italy,  and  are  secretly  intended 
to  serve  the  cause  of  France,  would  be  a  gre^it 
error.  Situated  as  Austria  is  with  regai^  to 
Hungary,  any  measures  beyond  those  purely 
defensive  would  be  impossible;  and  the  most 
rancorous  anti-Prussian  in  the  Empire  —  and 
there  are  not  a  few  —  would  never  think  of 
counselling  a  policy  of  aggression. 

There  was,  indeed,  a  very  considerable  party 
—  they  were  known  as  the  «*  Major-GenerAls," 
being  chiefly  soldiers  of  a  certain  rank  —  who 
would  have  pushed  Austria  into  a  war  with 
Prussia  the  day  the  troops  of  North  Germany 
crossed  the  Rhine.  The  overwhelming  successes 
of  the  Prussian  arms  have,  however,  done  more 
to  refiite  the  arguments  of  these  people  than  all 
the  logic  of  mere  words,  and  it  is  only  justice  to 
them  to  say  that  they  were  among  the  first  to 
acknowledge  the  marvellous  organization  and 
splendid  valour  which  have  achieved  success. 
Whatever,  therefore,  may  seem  vacillating  and 
uncertain  in  the  policy  of  the  Cabinet  may  easily 
be  understood  by  bearing  in  mind  the  narrow 
path  it  has  to  wa!k  and  the  perils  which  lie  on 
either  hand;  and,  though  Austrian  secession 
from  the  Concordat  has  certainly  drawn  closer 
the  ties  which  unite  her  to  Italy,  she  is  cautioiiS 
not  to  involve  herself  in  the  complications  of 
Italian  politics,  which  would  speedily  be  taken 
up  by  her  own  frontier  population  in  the  Adri- 
atic. PaU  MaU  Gaaotte. 
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TO   MY   WISniNG-CAP. 


TO  MT  WISHING-CAP. 


W18BINO-CAP,  Wishiag-cap,  I  would  be 
Far  away,  far  away  over  the  sea* 
Where  the  red  birch  routs 
Down  the  ribbed  rock  shoots, 
1q  Donegal  the  brave, 
And  white-sail  d  skifb 
Speckle  the  cliflfs. 
And  the  gannet  drinks  the  wave. 


Wishing-oap,  Wishing-oap,  I  would  lie 
On  a  Wicklow  hill,  and  stare  the  sky, 
Or  count  the  human  atoms  that  pass 
The  thread-like  road  through  Glenmacnass, 
Where  once  the  clans  of  O'Byme  were; 
Or  talk  to  the  breeze 
Under  sycamore  trees, 
In  Glenart's  forests  fair. 

HI. 

Wishlng-cap,  Wishing-oap,  let  us  away 
To  walk  in  the  cloisters,  at  close  of  day. 
Once  trod  by  friars  of  order  gray. 
In  Norman  Selskar*s  renowned  abbaye. 
And  Garments  ancient  town; 
For  I  would  kneel  at  my  mother^s  grave. 
Where  the  plumy  churchyard  elms  wave. 
And  the  old  war-walls  look  down. 

D»Arcy  McQee. 


THE  CELTS. 


Long,  long  ago,  beyond  the  misty  space 

Of  twice  a  thousand  years. 
In  Erin  old,  there  dwelt  a  mighty  race. 

Taller  than  Roman  spears; 
Like  oaks  and  towers,  they  had  a  giant  grace. 

Were  fleet  as  deers; 
With  winds  and  waves  they  made  their  'hiding- 
place. 

These  Western  shepherd-seers. 

Great  were  their  deeds,  their  passions,  and  their 
sports; 

With  clay  and  stone 
They  plied  on  strath  and  shore  those  mystic  forts 

Not  yet  o*erthrown ; 
On  oaim-crown'd  hills  they  held  their  oounoil- 
oourts: 

While  youths  alone. 
With  giant-dogs,  explored  the  elk  resorts. 

And  brought  them  down. 

Of  these  was  Finn,  the  &ther  of  the  bard 

Whose  ancient  song 
Over  the  clamour  of  all  change  is  heard,        * 

Sweet-voiced  and  strong. 
Finn  once  overtook  Granu,  the  golden-hair*d. 

The  fleet  and  young; 
From  her  the  lovely,  and  Aram  him  the  foar'd. 

The  primal  poet  sprung. 


Ossian!  two  thousand  years  of  mist  and  change 

Surround  thy  name  — 
Thy  Fenian  heroes  now  no  longer  range 

The  hills  of  fame. 
The  very  names  of  Finn  and  Gaul  sound  strange, 

Tet  thine  the  same, — 
By  miscaird  lake  and  desecrated  grange  — 

Remains,  and  shall  remain! 

The  Druid  *s  altar  and  the  Druid's  creed 

We  scarce  can  trace. 
There  is  not  left  an  undisputed  deed 

Of  all  your  race. 
Save  your  majestic  song,  which  hath  their  sp^» 

And  strength  and  grace; 
In  the  sole  song  they  live,  and  love,  and  bleed,— 

It  bears  them  on  through  space. 

Oh,  inspired  giant!  shall  we  e'er  behold 

In  our  own  time 
One  fit  to  speak  your  spirit  on  the  wold 

Or  seize  your  rhyme  T 
One  pupil  of  the  past,  as  mighty-eoul'd 

As  in  the  prime. 
Were  the  fond,  fair,  and  beautifhl  and  bold, — 

They,  of  your  song  sublime! 

D*Arcy  MoGee. 


From  The  Christmas  Locket. 
EAB-BIKGS. 


From  either  pearly  ear,  yeetere'en. 
My  love  a  jewelled  lintem  hung; 
And  all  night  long,  within  my  dream 
The  happy  omen  shone  and  swung. 

For  thus  the  glow-worm  sets  her  light 

To  mark  a  ti^st  within  the  grove; 
And,  answering  to  her  signal  bright. 
My  heart  revealed  its  timid  love. 

And  from  her  ears,  more  rosy  fair 

This  morn,  two  golden  ladders  swing: 
And  gayly  up  each  shining  stair. 
In  troops  my  happy  fancies  spring. 
O'er  snowy  perils  of  her  neck. 

In  blissful  doubt  they  hang,  or  risa 
Swift  to  the  blossoms  of  her  check. 
And  starry  heaven  of  her  eyes. 


SLEEP. 


SusBP,  the  sole  angel  left  of  all  below. 
O'er   the   lulled   city  sheds    the  ambrosial 
wreaths 
Wet  with  the  dews  of  Eden;  bliss  and  woe 
Are  equals,  and    the  humblest    slave  that 
breathes 
Under  the  shelter  of  these  healing  wings 
Reigns  half  his  life,  in  realms  too  fiiir  for  kings. 
Lord  Lytton's  King  Arthur. 
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From  The  Wettmliuter  Rerlew. 
AMERICAN  UTEBATURE.* 

Many  circumstances  concur  to  make  the 
exodus  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  the  first 
fact  of  importance  in  the  history  of  Amer- 
ica —  in  its  literary  as  well  as  in  its  polit- 
cal  and  ecclesiastical  history.  The  Fathers 
were  a  branch  of  that  great  schism  which 
counted  Pym,  Hampden,  and  Cromwell 
among  its  chiefs,  and  the  tendency  of 
which  was  to  determine  new  limits  to  gov- 
ernment and  religion;  and  to  place  on 
what  was  considered  a  surer  basis  the  lib- 
erties of  a  great  empire.  History  testifies 
to  the  manner  in  which  these  designs  were 
accomplished.  The  zeal  and  soul-rooted 
opinion  which  drove  Charles  I.  to  the  block 
were  not  widely  difierent  from  the  zeal 
and  enterprise  which  founded  New  Eng- 
land. Enthusiasts  like  Sir  Harry  Vane 
might  indulge  dreams  of  an  ideal  republic ; 
but  the  men  who  sailed  in  the  Mayfiower 
experienced  greater  satisfaction  and  fore- 
saw grander  results  in  working  out  their 
feasible  plan  of  a  new  nation.  They  were 
nonconformists  not  only  in  religion,  but 
in  politics ;  and  if  they  and  their  descend- 
ants long  remained  loyal  to  the  parent 
country,  their  very  origin  indicated  that 
this  feeling  could  not  be  permanent.  Iso- 
lated firom  the  land  of  their  forefathers, — 
thrown  upon  an  uncultivated  country,  with 
the  determination  to  build  homes  for  them- 
selves "  free  as  the  wind  which  bloweth 
where  it  listeth," — alive  to  the  essential 
requirements  of  frugality  and  discipline, — 
unshackled  by  any  prejudices  save  those 
which  with  their  former  haunts  they  strove 
to  forget, —  they  were  certainly  qualified 
to  inaugurate  a  new  order  of  things.  Their 
proclivity  was,  of  course,  towards  de- 
mocracy. 

But,  indeed,  for  a  century  and  a  half  sub- 
sequent to  the  landing  of  the  pilgrims  on 
Plymouth  Rock,  there  is  nothing  very  in- 
teresting or  suggestive  in  a  historic  or  lit- 
erary point  of  view.  The  colonists  were 
but  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water 
They  were  but  gathering  together  the  ma- 
terials for  an  erection  the  comer-stone  of 
which  was  to  be  laid  by  George  Washing- 

•  The  American  AnntuU  Cyelopadia.  Voli.  I.  to 
Vn.    New  York:  D.  Appleton  and  Co.    1862-09. 


ton.  Yet  they,  or  at  least  Virginia,  were 
so  far  identified  with  literature  when  Spen- 
ser, in  the  dedication  to  his  great  work, 
named  his  sovereign  as  Queen  of  the  proud 
American  colony.  Their  descendants,  like- 
wise, who  were  contemporary  with  Dryden, 
Addison,  and  De  Foe,  had  their  sympathy 
I  strengthened  when  an  occasional  vessel 
brought  the  poem  or  the  essay  from  the 
I  old  country ;  but  they  were  nevertheless 
I  the  ancestors  of  those  who  scouted  Gren- 
jviUe's  Stamp  Act,  and  who  fought  and 
bled  at  Lexington  and  Concord. 
I  Thus  the  early  Republicans  were  pecu- 
liarly situated.  They  had  created  a  de- 
mocracy ;  but  their  associations  still  clung 
to  the  old  country,  with  its  aristocratic 
government  and  remnants  of  feudalism. 
They  felt  their  common  heritage  in  Shaks- 
peare  and  Milton.  They  recognized  new 
stars  of  song  whenever  any  appeared  in 
the  firmament.  They  knew  at  the  same 
time  that  all  political  connexion  was  sev- 
ered: but  they  were  aware,  too,  that 
America  and  England  possessed  a  common 
l&iigaage  —  a  language  destined  in  after- 
days  to  link  them  together  inseparably  in 
intellectual  pursuits,  yet  to  render  more 
bitter  any  disputes  and  feuds  between 
them.  Time  had  altered  several  relation- 
ships, but  not  that  of  speech ;  and  their 
mincU  and  conversation  were  improved  by 
the  instructive  intercourse. 

When  the  Mayfiower  weighed  anchor 
Bacon  was  yet  alive,  Shakspeare  had  been 
only  four  years  dead,  and  Milton  was  in 
his  twelfth  year ;  ere  the  banner  of  Inde- 
pendence was  unfurled  in  America,  philos- 
ophy, the  drama,  poetry  and  prose  had 
passed  through  many  forms.  The  year  in 
which  Congress  declared  the  colonies  free 
saw  the  last  of  Hume  and  Adam  Smith ; 
and  these  names  suggest  to  every  mind 
vast  progress  in  two  directions  —  history 
had  taken  another  shape,  and  political 
economy  had  come  into  being.  What  the 
colonists  were  occupied  with  meanwhile  it 
is  not  difficult  to  guess.  Viewing  every 
event  in  the  light  of  a  great  ordinance,  and 
prayerfully  ascribing  glory  to  Grod  for  even 
the  slightest  manifestation  of  providential 
favour  in  their  every-day  labours, — es- 
teeming themselves  a  chosen  and  peculiar 
band,  destined  to  work  out  some  grand 
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Bcheme  of  regenerate  happiness  and  en- 
larged faith, — knowing  in  their  puritanic 
hearts  no  cankering  fear  of  men  and  no  ig- 
noble obeisance  to  mere  worldly  dignities, 
but  rather  facing  with  a  terrible  earnestness 
and  trust  the  presence  and  decrees  of  the 
Almighty, —  they  threw  aside  all  humiliat- 
ing notions  of  inequality,  all  thoughts  of 
worldly  splendour  and  pomp,  and  resolved, 
guided  by  the  rays  of  Divine  truth,  to  cut 
out  a  path  for  themselves,  and  establish  a 
nation  whose  chief  articles  of  faith  should 
be  trustfulness  in  each  other,  and,  at  the 
outset,  all  freedom  and  independence  com- 
patible alike  with  individual  effort  and  the 
safety  and  advancement  of  the  community. 
This  was  their  unspoken  but  stem  resolve. 
For  many  years  they  closely  adhered  to 
it.  Their  natural  sympathy  for  England 
was  not,  however,  clouded  or  extinguished 
thereby,  although  they  craved  for  unfet- 
tered and  imtraditional  modes  of  thought 
and  action.  But  they  were  still  in  the 
bondage  of  old  world  beliefs  and  tenden- 
cies. The  yoke  was  easy,  yet  it  bore  all 
the  same  on  their  fresh  and  brilliant  aspir- 
ations. When  it  was  removed  it  may  in- 
deed be  questioned  whether  good  or  gain 
accrued.  In  the  beginning  the  prospect 
was  hopeful,  in  the  end  the  retrospect  is 
not  altogether  reassuring.  The  standard 
was  high  and  noble.  Work  was  the  be-all 
and  the  end-all  of  their  early  existence. 
They  had  to  build  houses,  discuss  munici- 
pal laws,  and  frame  clauses  amending  a 
constitution.  Hence  they  had  small  leis- 
ure to  cultivate  literature.  Indeed,  the 
science  of  determining  what  to  do  first,  or 
what  was  most  immediately  practicable, 
and  the  art  of  living,  absorbed  their  de- 
voted attention.  Books  were  not  at  that 
early  stage  in  high  favour.  The  pilgrims 
had,  in  sooth,  come  forth  out  of  Egypt  de- 
spising the  bookmakers  and  the  actors, 
with  a  feeling  which  made  the  Histriomas- 
tix  their  protest  against  the  latter.  They 
bad  a  preconceived  distrust  of  arts  which 
seemed  seductive,  vain,  and  unprofitable ; 
they  felt  that  One  Book  was  sufficient  to 
their  purpose;  they  exorcised  the  devil 
and  sought  the  grace  of  God,  trusting  in 
honest  work  and  simple  faith.  Notwith- 
standing, there  was  a  characteristic  lit- 
erary   outcome    of  all   this    spirit    and 


hardihood.  What  it  was  remains  to  be 
seen. 

In  the  jostle  and  pressure  of  business, 
and  in  the  race  for  political  distinctioa, 
little  time  is  left  for  the  calm  pursuits  of 
literature.  If  Liverpool  had  her  Boscoe, 
the  fact  is  to  be  wondered  at  rather  than 
expected  in  repetition.  As  a  rule  trade  is 
hurtful  to  thought,  and  to  the  expression 
of  thought.  Comparatively  few  books  are 
produced  where  it  bears  absolute  sway, 
and  these  are  not  desiderated.  This  fact 
may  lead  to  the  anticipation  in  America 
of  many  feeble  literary  works,  composed 
for  the  nonce,  displaying  the  blemishes  of 
haste  and  negligence,  and  devoid  of  polish 
and  completeness.  Works  of  this  charac- 
ter are  the  sign-manuals  of  democracy. 
They  betray  a  lazy  unconcern,  and  are 
marred  by  a  disguised  indifference  to  pro- 
priety. They  are  sincere  even  to  temerity, 
and  boastful  in  their  insipidity.  This  is 
true  in  the  main  of  the  literary  wares  or 
products  of  young  democracies,  but  least 
of  all  of  America.  And  why,  is  not  far  to 
see.  The  imconquerable  clinging  to  the 
old  home,  and  the  influences  already  noted, 
sufficiently  account  for  the  exception. 
America  retains  a  love  for  Shakspeare 
and  Bums,  and  is  still  partially  anirantod- 
by  the  antiquity  and  nationality  they  in- 
spire. The  American  kings  of  thought 
were  crowned  in  Britain. 

What  we  have  said  so  far  is  borne  out 
by  the  turn  literary  affairs  have  taken 
across  the  Atlantic.  Everything  there 
works  in  the  same  sort  of  practical  groove. 
Literature  is  not  exempt.  From  the  first 
it  has  been  so.  The  earliest  things  printed, 
about  two  centuries  and  a  quarter  since, 
were  the  Freeman's  Oath,  an  Almanack, 
and  the  Psalms  redone  into  metre.  Noth- 
ing could  more  variously  and  significantly 
afford  a  clue  to  the  original  purpose  the 
colonists  set  before  them,  and  the  uniform 
determination  which  inspired  them  to  car- 
ry it  out.  Following  these  points  there  is 
little,  if  anything,  for  at  least  a  centmry 
meriting  praise,  and  nothing  on  which  we 
purpose  at  present  to  dwell. 

Tbe  instinctive  dread  of  indolence 
joined  to  an  indifference,  amounting  here 
and  there  to  repugnance,  for  general  and 
polite  literature,  which  they  took  no  pains 
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to  conceal,  amply  demonstrated  that  small 
encouragement  would  be  extended  to  lit- 
erary enterprise.  There  was  no  wreath 
for  the  historian,  no  laurel  for  the  poet. 
The  ease  that  follows  successful  labour 
had  been  earned  and  had  come,  but  it  was 
case  neither  dignified  nor  learned.  By- 
and-by,  however,  even  this  welcome  and 
honorable  leisure  was  found.  And  as  one 
cannot  silence  the  songs  of  birds  or  re- 
verse the  river's  course,  writers  of  prose 
and  verse  appeared.  Although  uncom- 
monly feeble,  they  were  an  acquisition. 
They  made  a  start.  After  all,  and  for  a 
long  time,  it  was  an  evil,  and  the  evil  in- 
creased. The  Americans  were  assuredly 
hurrying  to  get  rich,  and  few  could  blame 
them ;  but  in  hastening  to  produce  a  liter- 
ature, they  signally  defeated  the  desired 
end.  A  constitutional  speciality  of  "  raw 
haste  **  arising  from  the  state  of  society, 
gave  as  its  result  a  sort  of  half-excellence. 
In  general  this  is  indisputable.  One  of  the 
brightest  exceptions  to  this  haste  and  half- 
performance  was  Washington  Allston,  with 
,  whose  romantic  history  all  are  so  familiar. 
Yet,  withal,  there  was  no  distinctive  na- 
tionality. The  authors,  to  a  man,  were 
alavish  copyists.  As  they  acted  in  pos- 
sessing themselves  of  their  territory,  so 
they  acted  in  establishing  a  literature. 
They  had  overrun,  not  settled  on,  the 
land ;  they  now  took  a  sciolistic  cut  across 
Europe,  picking  up  scraps  here  and  there, 
and  piecing  and  furbushing  them  together. 
There  was  something  comically  impressive 
in  the  proposal  to  re-christen  America,  the 
northern  part  of  it.  Freden  was  to  be 
the  name  of  the  United  States,  marking 
them  out  as  a  separate  part  of  the  conti- 
nent, and  in  its  derivative  epithet  announc- 
ing the  splendid  fact  of  a  Fredonian  na- 
tionality. Butthis  was  before  the  Monroe 
doctrine  had  any  weight. 

The  graver  error  couched  in  this  pro- 
posal was  that  of  supposing  nationalities 
ready  made,  or  to  be  made  to  order.  They 
are  not  in  the  nature  of  manufactured  ar- 
ticles at  aU.  Mere  accident  of  locality  is 
no  proof  of  what  is  called  a  nationality ; 
the  cause  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the 
heart  and  speech,  and  the  reason  of  it  to 
be  traced  to  a  kind  of  co-operative  in- 
stinct which  underlies  every  mental  move- 


ment. It  is,  notwithstanding,  indubitable 
that  simple  attachment  to  a  country  fires 
the  blood,  and  has  often  been  fruitful  in 
momentous  results.  The  reflection  of  the 
pristine  habits  of  the  Indians  and  the  pri- 
meval forest  does  not,  properly  speaking, 
display  any  remarkable  nationality ;  yet  it 
serves  to  distinguish  in  a  notable  degree 
much  of  the  literature  of  the  New  World 
firom  that  of  the  Old  World.  The  prairie 
and  the  backwoods  are  peculiar.  The  le- 
gends of  the  aborigines  of  America  carry 
us  away  from  Europe,  although  we  seem 
to  have  been  delighted  or  terrified  with 
something  akin  to  them  nearer  home.  The 
stem  mythology  of  the  frozen  north  —  the 
luxuriant  imagery  of  the  balmy  south  — 
the  brownies  and  bogles  of  Scotland  —  the 
banshees  and  clauricans  of  Ireland  —  the 
plumed  knights  of  the  Arthurian  cycle,  and 
the  Merlin  of  Maridunum  —  the  rural 
scenes  in  the  "  Grentle  Shepherd,"  the  love 
songs  of  Moore,  and  the  life-pictures  in 
Crabbe's  poems — are  not  more  peculiar 
and  indigenous  than  are  the  Indian  tradi- 
tions and  superstitions  of  America.  The 
North  American  savages  really  play  no  un- 
important part  in  the  New  World  litera- 
ture. They  have  their  whoops  and  yells, 
their  war-paint  and  feathers,  stereotyped 
and  photographed  both  in  poetry  and  prpse 
—  in  Hiawatha  as  well  as  in  Fenimore 
Cooper's  novels. 

All  agree  that  as  mere  readers  the  Amer- 
icans are  unequalled  by  any  other  people 
in  the  world.  They  support  literature,  if 
they  cannot  create  it.  They  thirst  for 
knowledge ;  but,  like  the  Jewish  wanderers 
of  old,  they  require  a  Moses  to  strike  the 
rock  from  which  flows  "  the  well  of  Eng- 
lish undefiled."  Even  when  they  construct 
a  work  of  their  own,  the  model  may  be 
found  in  Europe.  They  are  often  vigorous, 
but  seldom  original.  Their  strength  is  the 
strength  of  a  trained  athlete,  rather  than 
of  a  David  who  slays  his  Groliath.  Ameri- 
can literature  is  therefore,  we  repeat,  char- 
acteristically imitative.  Readers  of  Chau- 
cer and  Shakspeare,  and  indeed  of  our 
earlier  and  better  literature,  are  backward 
to  denoimce  or  disparage  imitation;  but 
the  authors  of  the  Canterbury  Tcdes,  of 
Hamlet  and  Othello^  are  fiir  above  the  reach 
of  cavil  or  impeachment  on  this  ground. 
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The  iuflueme  of  the  Grerman  upon  Eng- 
lish poetry,  if  1 J88  distinctive  and  pernicious 
than  upon  English  prose,  is  yet  quite  per- 
ceptible. Not  less  evident  is  this  influence 
on  Transatlantic  poetry.  The  youthful 
minds  of  the  countir  have  been  carried 
away  by  the  thoughtful  calmness  and  Teu- 
tonic splendour  of  Goethe,  Schiller,  and 
Richter,  and  the  consequence  is  that  much 
of  the  philosophy  and  sentimentalism  which 
they  have  imbibed  has  left  an  ineffaceable 
mark  on  their  works.  Indeed,  in  mere 
translations  from  the  Germans  the  Ameri- 
cans surpass  the  English.  But  various  cul- 
ture is  the  normal  state  of  the  higher  in- 
telligent class  of  Americans.  Even  the 
ladies  shame  our  smatterers  into  silence. 
When  one  hears  of  American  ladies  travel- 
ling over  Europe  and  speaking  the  language 
of  every  country ;  exchanging  opinions  in 
Latin  with  the  priests  of  the  Vatican,  quot- 
ing Greek  epigrams  to  cap  a  French  esti- 
mate of  manners,  criticising  with  niceness 
and  technical  phrase  sculpture  in  Rome  and 
paintings  in  the  Louvre,  debating  the  feas- 
ibility of  the  Suez  canal  scheme,  and  ven- 
turing a  comparison  of  forms  of  covem- 
meiit,  —  one  is  reminded  of  the  days  of 
Elizabeth  and  the  scholarly  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  of  our  present  bright  bevy  of  highly 
cultivated  women,  and  the  perils  and  pkas- 
ures  which  commingle  with  so  much  pro- 
nounced ability.  Notwithstanding  this 
national  tendency,  we  do  not  think  the 
Americans  favour  a  Germanized  poetry. 
Yet  this  influence  is  easily  detected,  and  is 
perhaps  specifically  greater  in  Emerson's 
poetry  than  in  that  of  his  contemporaries. 
But  Emerson's  lines  want  flow,  and  the 
thought  is  too  much  welded  together  to 
allow  of  the  freedom  essential  to  verse. 
There  is  a  mystic  abstruseness  about  his 
poems,  marring  their  harmony;  for  the  in- 
terblending  of  philosophy  and  poetry  is  far 
from  successfully  managed.  But  of  the 
leading  poets  we  shall  have  something  to 
sayby  and  by. 

There  is  another  ag^cy  at  work,  and 
with  like  detriment.  The  Americans  are 
over-contented  with  the  "  living  present," 
and  seek  an  immediate  reward'.  Their  his- 
tory has  too  often  the  look  of  a  national 
diary  of  what  is  done  and  to  be  done. 
Enough  for  the  day  is  the  reputation,  good 
or  bad,  of  the  book,  and  it  is  this  seeming 
article  of  callous  faith  which  leads  one  to 
believe  and  assert  that  American  literature 
generally  does  not  wear  a  long  attractive- 
ness. Nevertheless  there  is  no  lack  of 
ambitious  scribblers.  Cacoithes  scribendi  is 
an  epidemic.  Each  individual  proser  and 
yersiner  is  audaciously  conceited  enough  to 


consecrate  to  himself  what  was  satirically 
written  by  Juvenal  of  one  whom  small  au- 
thors might  envy  — 

'*  Ipse  faoit  versos,  atque  uni  oedit  Homero 
Propter  mille  annos.'* 

Yoluminousness  is  indeed  a  striking  char- 
acteristic; and  this  in  some  measure  ac- 
counts for  the  deficiency  in  tone  and  the 
Prevalent  mediocrity.  No  people  can  ever 
ope  to  attain  eminence  in  letters  without 
more  careful,  and  artistic  circumspection 
and  a  thoroughly  sincere  recognition  of  the 
graces  of  composition.  Indeed,  so  far  as 
language  goes,  we  have  no  reason  now  to 
be  proud  of  the  changes  introduced  by 
Americans  into  the  English  vernacular. 
After  all,  it  might  have  been  as  well  if  the 
project  of  the  madly  ingenious  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton (who  flourished  half  a  century  ago)  had 
met  with  favour.  His  scheme  had  at  least 
the  merit  of  consistent  novelty.  It  was  lit- 
erally of  the  topsy-turvy  'sort.  He  pro- 
posed, by  way  oi  distinction  between  the 
language  of  the  old  and  new  countries,  that 
the  e  should  be  inverted  and  the  i  under- 
dotted  ;  and  by  way  of  more  variety  he 
proposed  the  introduction  of  a  few  original 
signs  of  the  nature  of  those  to  be  found  in 
a  schoolboy's  first  copy-book.  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton was  an  M.D.,  and  although  for  his 
happy  design  he  received  the  reward  due 
to  an  inventor  in  the  form  of  the  Magel- 
lanic medal  conferred  by  some  "philoso- 
phical society,"  the  authorities  would  not 
allow  him  to  doctor  the  language.  But 
this  successive  writers  have  done  lor  them- 
selves ;  and  we  now  find,  especially  in  the 
newspapers,  the  language  in  an  unsettled 
and  unwholesome  condition.  We  hear  fre- 
quently of  distinguished  men  being  "  inter- 
viewed," and  the  other  day  we  read  that 
President  Grant  had  just  "  excurted  "  from 
Washington.  Even  tradesmen  suffer  from 
the  infection.  In  advertisements  a  "  Tre- 
mendous Come  Down  "  seemingly  refers  to 
a  bankruptcy;  but  no — it  really  means  an 
abatement  of  prices.  Again,  "  Going  with 
a  Rush  1 "  is  equal  to  seUing  rapidly.  In- 
stances of  the  Kind  might  oe  multiplied, 
but  these  are  among  the  most  recent.  Cer- 
tainly this  is  one  way  of  striving  to  become 
thoroughly  national. 

If  the  haste  to  create  a  literature  is  par^ 
donable,  the  haste  to  get  rid  of  the  pure 
English  language  is  altogether  censurable. 
That  which  has  been  ennobled  by  mighty 
genius  need  not  be  discarded  or  (what  is 
far  worse)  ravished  by  petty  scribblers 
and  penny-a-liners.  Happily,  the  fevourite 
authors  are  free  from  this  taint.  In  some 
of  them  there  is  no  trace  of  it  whatever, 
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in  others  there  is  an  obvious  effort  to  avoid 
it.  Their  thought  and  imagination  may 
not  be  deep  and  powerful,  but  their  stprle 
and  phraseology  are  pure.  Laches  and  im- 
maturify  are  no  rare  symptoms  of  the 
hurry  they  are  in  to  become  famous.  As 
before  observed,  this  is  their  most  damag- 
ing foiling.  How  the  attempt  has  been 
made  to  "  raise  "  a  literature  we  will  per- 
mit one  of  themselves  to  explain.  ^  Mean- 
while," an  American  critic  writes,  "we 
were  busy  growing  a  literature.  We  wa- 
tered so  freely,  and  sheltered  so  carefully, 
as  to  make  a  soil  too  damp  and  shaded  for 
anything  but  mushrooms;  wondered  a 
little  why  no  oaks  came  up,  and  ended  b^ 
voting  the  mushroom  an  oak — an  Ameri- 
can variety."  No  English  critic  would 
have  spoken  with  so  much  boldness.  For, 
after  all,  there  are  many  oaks,  although 
they  might  be  finer  and  grander.  The  re- 
cent progress  of  literature  will  best  be 
shown  by  reviewing  briefly  the  nmnber 
and  kind  of  works  produced  during  the 
last  seven  or  ei^ht  years. 

Beginning  with  the  year  1861,  we  find 
only  six  novels  (strictly),  and  but  five 
volumes  ofpoetry  from  tiie  pens  of  native 
authors.  Inis  deficiency  is  however  partly 
attributable  to  the  subsidence  of  interest 
taken  in  general  literature  on  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  and  partly  to  the  craving  for 
books  of  the  hour.  Everything  tou(ming 
the  fraticidal  struegle  was  bought  and  de- 
voured with  avidity.  Thus  of  the  com- 
paratively small  number  of  works  printed 
in  the  year,  450  referred  to  the  war ;  more 
t  .an  one  half  of  those  were  essays,  ser- 
mons, and  addresses  on  the  absorbing 
theme,  and  sixty  were  treatises  on  military 
science.  Next  year  the  same  class  of 
works  were  in  greater  demand,  and  maga- 
zines were  started  for  the  satisfaction  and 
delectation  (for  in  magazine  writing 
Americans  excel)  of  those  who  had  ceased 
for  Uie  time  to  patronize  heavier  and 
more  lengthv  works.  In  addition,  an  im- 
portant work  —  a  library  in  itself — was 
completed.  This  was  the  New  American 
Cyclopaedia  in  sixteen  volumes,  the  largest 
work  ever  produced  in  the  country.  To  it 
there  were  o75  contributors,  whose  labours 
extended  over  six  years.  But  poetry  still 
lagged  behind.  In  what  was  pubushed 
there  was  little  merit,  and  this  bttle  must 
be  spread  over  three  volumes.  Novels 
were  not  more  promising.  There  were 
more  of  them,  thirty-four,  but  few  of  them 
would  deserve  notice  in  a  third-rate  re- 
view. There  were,  however,  over  one 
hundred  other  novels  ("reprints"),  princi- 
pally English. 


Eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three  saw  a 
new  state  of  things.  War  taxation  bore 
heavily  on  all,  and  printers  and  publishers 
were  not  exceptionally  treated.  Their 
workmen  had  been  drained  into  the  army, 
and  labour  had  become  both  scarce  and 
costly.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the 
price  of  paper  was  doubled,  and  it  will  be 
easy  to  conceive  utter  stagnation  following 
the  lingering  and  infrequent  publications 
of  the  previous  two  years.  But  not  so. 
The  rod  had  blossomeo.  There  was  every- 
where evidences  of  unusual  activity.  As 
if  to  defy  prognostications  and  to  mock 
increased  imposts,  authors  and  publishers 
conspired  to  make  this  the  golden  year  of 
production,  the  annus  miraSUis  in  the  lite- 
rary history  of  America.  The  effect  of 
the  war  had  now  been  felt,  and  to  some 
extent  realized,  and  doubtless  this  gave 
an  impetus  to  the  publishing  movement. 
Well,  then,  2050  distinct  wonis,  of  which 
indeed  one-fifth  were  for  the  young,  were 
issued.  Another  fifth  only  were  "re- 
prints," the  best  being  original  American 
works.  Poems  old  and  new,  made  up 
three  dozen  volumes,  and  the  novels  num- 
bered less  than  one  hundred.  Of  those 
but  few  may  be  said  to  have  survived  the 
war.  This  was  certainly  a  full  harvest, 
but  it  was  not  a  truly  good  one.  It  was 
another  of  the  premature  sort,  yielding 
little  ripe  enough  to  be  garnered  for  many 
years.  And  although  we  do  not  and  could 
not  expect  numerous  masterpieces  every 
year,  in  this  sudden  eruption  of  ability, 
something  far  above  the  common  was  rea- 
sonably to  be  hoped  for  and  expected. 
There  is  less  chance  of  an  immortal  poet 
anpearing  once  in  a  decade  than  there  is 
of  the  aloe  blooming  every  season.  Yet, 
when  a  people  rises  to  the  height  of  the 
great  argument  of  war,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed capable  of  extraordinary  effort  and 
of  marvellous  achievements.  The  heart 
of  America  was  indeed  deeply  stirred; 
society  was  mightily  swayed  by  a  terrible 
passion.  Everywhere  there  was  supreme 
excitation.  Within  there  was  no  stillness, 
and  none  without  Restlessness,  anxiety, 
hope,  fear,  dismay,  tumult  spread  over 
the  land.  There  was  no  peace,  no  calm, 
no  gladness.  All  told  of  a  cruel  sad  war. 
Those  near  contemplated  it  mournfully, 
those  afar  watched  it  with  pain  and  the 
anguish  of  despair.  Ere  now  amid  such  a 
spectacle  of  terror,  bravery,  and  carnage, 
when  the  tread  of  armed  men  shook  the 
earth  and  the  din  of  battle  rent  the  air, 
there  have  not  been  wanting  poets  to 
celebrate  the  glories  of  the  triumphant 
host  and  the  valour  of  the  vanquished. 
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No  such  minstrel  appeared  in  America. 
Even  the  fire  of  Tjn^taeus  might  have  been 
quenched  and  his  spirit  awed 'by  the  sick- 
ening onslaughts  between  fathers,  sons, 
and  brothers.  It  was  a  civil  war  of  the 
direst  kind,  and  a  war  too  in  every  respect 
unexampled  in  modem  times.  Milton, 
Taylor,  and  Butler,  among  others,  re- 
deemed the  troublous  age  which  witnessed 
our  civil  wars;  America  had  not  before 
her  bath  of  blood  and  has  not  now  any  to 
rank  with  them.  Yet  the  time  is  coming 
when  the  effects  of  this  war  will  be  glor- 
iously manifested  in  the  literature  of  that 
country ;  for  no  nation  can  pass  through 
such  an  ordeal  without  attracting  fresh  ac- 
cessions of  strength,  and  among  her  poets 
and  intellectual  sons  scattering  the  ftdness 
of  a  new  power  intensified  into  inspiration. 
To  continue  our  estimate  of  the  books. 
In  1864  the  price  of  work  was  advanced 
fully  100  per  cent.  Yet  the  number  of 
books  published  amounted  to  2028,  of 
which  the  simple  reprints  and  .republished 
foreign  books  were  434.  In  1865,  a  year 
singmarly  prolific  of  works  relating  to  the 
war,  there  were  1802  (276  reprints)  pub- 
lished. In  1866,  the  number  was  one  hun- 
dred more,  and  history  and  bio^aphy 
maintained  their  high  place.  In  1867,  there 
were  2110  works,  being  more  than  in  the 
big  year  already  referred  to.  Yet  withal, 
among  native  authors  there  were  not  half 
a  dozen  eenuine  successes.  Other  causes 
account  for  the  wondrous  fertility.  Eng- 
lish "reprints"  were  in  extraordinary 
demand.  For  instance,  "Dickens"  was 
issued  about  the  same  date  by  four  lead- 
ing publishers,  and  this  "in  an  entire 
series  of  novels  (nineteen  distinct  works) 
in  thirty-one  different  editions."  The 
Waverley  novels  were  also  similarly  issued 
by  three  publishing  houses,  ll^e  sale 
of  books  was  no  less  notable.  Of  Dr. 
Holland's  "Kathrina,"  we  are  assured, 
85,000  copies  were  sold  in  four  months ; 
and  the  "Life  of  the  Prince  Consort" 
passed  rapidly  through  several  editions. 
Again,  in  1868,  the  largest  number  of  all 
was  issued,  namely,  2208.  Yet  the  whole 
of  the  works  by  American  authoirs  was 
less  than  ever, "  reprints  "  being  preferred. 
What  native  produce  found  a  market  did  so 
for  the  most  part  at  the  author's  own  risk. 
One  fact  more  maybe  set  down.  While 
in  1861  there  were  of  poems  five,  novels 
half  a  dozen  and  works  on  military  science 
sixty;  in  1868  there  were  only  five  on 
military  science,  100  novels,  and  more  new 
poems  than  ever.  But  it  is  now  time  to 
see  what  all  this  accumulation  of  letter- 
press really  means. 


Books  are  not  necessarily  literature. 
They  are  certainly  the  materials  out  of 
which  a  literature  is  formed,  but  nothing 
else.  Many  of  them  are  not  worth  the 
cloth  or  full  calf  in  which  they  are  bound. 
These  are  as  worthless  as  defaced  type, 
and  as  ephemeral  as  handbills.  To  speak, 
then,  of  American  literature,  or  any  other, 
is  not  to  speak  of  the  mere  multiplicity  of 
writers  and  books.  Indeed  there  is  no 
true  or  acceptable  theory  anent  the  diffi- 
culty save  the  theory  of  selection.  It  is 
so  in  this  case.  Canon  of  criticism  after 
canon  of  criticism  has  been  exploded,  yet 
our  common  sense  and  selective  instinct 
remain  to  teach  and  restrain  us.  And 
after  all,  the  grand  object  of  criticism  is 
that  without  fear,  favour,  or  deceit  we  may 
pick  out  from  the  varied  herd  the  few 
notable  works  which  may  with  fairness 
and  applause  enter  the  h^owed  precincts 
of  literature;  and  may  relegate  to  the 
limbo  of  abortions  and  nonentities  the 
tawdry  versifications  and  the  idly  misera* 
ble  prosings  of  the  conceited  and  temera- 
rious. As  a  rule,  this  object  is  fiilly  at- 
tained. Nevertheless,  many  works  wholly 
destitute  of  merit  secure  a  transitory 
place,  and  for  a  season  darken  the  door- 
way to  fame.  They  neither  belong  to 
the  unrecognized  trash  nor  to  literature 
proper.  They  announce  the  fact  which 
mduces  us  to  draw  a  line  between  ephem- 
eral and  permanent  literature.  They  con- 
stitute the  vagabond  branch  of  the  great 
system.    They 

*'  Sport  for  a  day,  and  perish  in  a  night. 
The  foam  upon  the  waters  not  so  light.*' 

After  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  when  we 
take  a  survey  of  literature,  their  place  Tfor 
it  is  a  casual  ward)  is  filled  by  otker 
tramps  of  the  same  order. 

But  it  must  not  be  concluded  from  this 
that  a  short-lived  book  is  essentially  a 
poor  one.  Not  at  all.  In  reading  there 
are,  as  in  everything  else,  changes  of  fash- 
ion. What  pleases  now  may  fail  to  please 
next  month,  and  what  is  now  sousht  for 
may  a  year  hence  be  obsolete,  xet  the 
same  rule  holds  ffood  in  every  instance. 
To  meet  or  to  lead  the  fashion  many 
things  are  produced  which  are  put  to  no 
use,  and  do  not  deserve  to  be.  They  are  too 
tawdry,  and  flimsy,  or  otherwise  unsuita^ 
ble,  and  they  are  (Uscarded  at  once.  They 
cannot  be  said  to  belong  to  the  fashions 
any  more  than  the  "  Hafipenny  Journal " 
and  the  Derby  "  Correct  Card  "  belong  to 
English  literature.  What  hits  the  fleeting 
fancy  is  otherwise  considered.  Season- 
ableness  is  in  itself  a  recommendation.    It 
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attaches  works  of  the  class  (mostly  novels) 
temporarily  and  partially,  as  we  hare  sug- 
gested, to  literature  proper.    And  of  such 

-  works  there  is  ever  a  glut.  Some  of  them, 
however,  have  qualities  of  solidity  and  per- 
manence which  render  them  superior  to 
the  rest,  and  therefore  more  enduring,  and 
they  become  stock  products  rather  than 
the  objects  of  whimsical  likings  and  de- 
sires. 

This  may  seem  a  hard  material  view,  but 
it  is  the  true  one.  We  cannot  afford,  and 
ought  not,  to  countenance  the  impostors 
whose  mistaken  aspirations  are  their  pass- 
ports, and  of  whose  excellence  we  have  had 
no  token.    And  in  dealing  with  a  compara- 

-  tively  new  literature, —  flie  growth  of  re- 
cent times,  we  must  tread  the  field  with- 
out shrinking,  and  separate  the  wheat  from 
the  tares, —  not  recklessly  nor  meaningless- 
ly,  however ;  for  weeds  are  oftentimes  the 
sign  of  wondrous  fertility  of  soil  out  of 

'  which  spring  the  finest  crops ;  and  it  would 
be  augnt  but  wisdom  to  diminish  the 
strength  of  the  needful  in  the  hazardous 
attempt  to  eradicate  the  useless.  Inquiry 
will,  therefore,  naturally  direct  itself  to  the 
question  of  the  comparative  worth  or  worth- 
lessness  of  any  or  all.  In  this  way  the  truth 
will  be  discovered,  and  the  real  wealth  and 
consequent  power  of  the  literature  will  be 
made  mani^st.  The  criterion  is  clearly 
neither  a  hard  nor  a  high  one.  Yet  the 
decision  come  to  after  anxious  and  scrupu- 
lous investigation  and  reflection  may 
nevertheless  be  unfavourable.  In  the 
present  case  it  is  not  quite  this,  but  it 
leans  this  way. 

There  is  not  a  score  of  names  in  Amer- 
ican literature  that  may  be  placed  in  the 
front  rank  among  poets,  historians,  and 
novelists ;  and  there  is  not  one  to  vie  with 
the  leading  names  in  the  Old  World.  To 
some  extent  we  have  already  accounted 
for  this.  And,  further,  by  critics  of  any 
worth  or  position  in  the  United  States  it  is 
freely  admitted.  True,  Mr.  Jefferson  once 
said  that  it  would  be  time  enough  to 
expect  a  Homer,  a  Virgil,  a  Voltaire,  and 
a  Shakspeare,  when  America  rivalled  in 
length  of  existence  the  nations  that  pro- 
duced these  celebrities.  It  may  be  confi- 
dently doubted  whether  the  comparative 
ages  of  nations  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  birth  of  pre-eminent  genius,  and  it  may 
certainly  be  asserted  that,  whether  or  not, 
America  is  not  affected  thereby.  Her  case 
is  singular.  America,  from  the  early  set- 
tlement, has  existed  two  centuries  and  a 
half.  This  period  has  been  one  of  striking 
advancement  in  arts,  science,  and  liter- 
ature. Events  have  marched  past  in  double 


quick  time.  Modem  acquirements  have 
stimulated  zeal  and  engendered  ambition 
and  perseverance.  There  has  been  no 
want  of  scope,  and  no  lack  of  means.  Al- 
most within  this  period  the  acme  of  Brit- 
ain's greatness  in  literature,  art,  science, 
j  government,  and  general  national  prosper- 
ity, has  been  reached.  And  her  resplend- 
I  ent  prestige  a  century  ago  was  shared  by 
I  the  American  colonies.  Again,  the  glory 
of  Italian  literature  shone  forth  on  an 
earlier  day  it  is  true,  but  the  golden  ages 
of  both  French  and  Crerman  literature  fol- 
lowed the  dawn  of  a  new  world  in  the 
Northern  States.  Moreover,  the  state  of 
the  language  in  the  several  instances  must 
be  taken  into  account.  And  on  this 
ground  Mr.  Jefferson's  remark  is  peculiar- 
ly unhappy.  For  example  take  Chaucer, — 
a  name  and  power  he  does  not  cite.  When 
he  wrote,  the  English  language  was  in  a 
transition  stage;  and,  indeed,  to  him  we 
may  well  ascribe  much  of  its  flexibility, 
vigour,  and  beauty.  He  lived  in  early 
times,  but  his  genius  was  strong  on  the 
wing.  We  call  him  the  "  father  of  poets  " 
and  the  '^mominff  star  of  song,"  yet 
neither  his  inspired  descendants  and  lin- 
eage, nor  the  constellations  of  song  that 
have  succeeded,  have  surpassed  him  ii^ 
power,  in  grandeur,  and  in  brilliance  of 
renown.  He  is  still  worthy  to  receive 
the  greenest  laurels  bestowed  on  the  chief 
of  poets.  Yet  he  was,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, earlier  in  point  of  time  in  the  English 
nation  than  Bryant  or  Longfellow  was  in 
America.  Further,  Chaucer  was  (what, 
vrith  barely  an  exception,  no  American 
poet  has  been)  distinctively  national  and 
unmistakably  originaL  But  indeed  it 
would  be  idle  to  comment  more  on  Mr. 
Jefferson's  ill-considered  opinion.  History 
offers  no  data  on  which  we  can  hope  to 
establish  such  a  theory  as  he  propounds. 
There  is  no  imiform  law  of  progress  in  litr 
erature.  At  one  time  a  nation  may  ad- 
vance with  all  the  splendour  of  success,  at 
another  time  as  suddenly  recede  with  all 
the  disaster  of  defeat.  To  say  that  Amer- 
ica has  not  at  present  a  poet  of  the  highest 
order  is  not  to  say  or  to  infer  that  three 
centuries  hence  she  is  sure  to  possess  one. 
Barrow's  maudlin  epic  was  a  poor  start, 
and  it  spread  a  bad  distemper.  Trum- 
bull's "  firogress  of  Dullness  "  nad  the  sug- 
gestiveness  of  its  title  to  carry  it  through, 
and  Dwight's  "  Conquest  of  Canaan  "  was 
as  dreary  and  not  so  peculiarly  attractive 
as  «  The  Four  Elements  "  and  "  The  Four 
Ages  of  Man,"  so  quaintly  descanted  on  in 
verse  by  Anne  Bradstreet,  the  first  poet- 
ess.   Let  us  hope,  however,  that  Mr.  Jeffer- 
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son  may  be  right  after  all,  that  the  hour 
and  the  poet  will  come. 

The  Ainericans  have  so  far  failed  to  at- 
tain their  share  of  eminence  in  letters. 
They  set  out  on  the  wrong  path,  but  they 
may  now  be  said  to  be  on  the  fair  way  to. 
the  goal.  We  have  seen  that  in  one  durec- 
tion  they  are  far  advanced, —  indeed,  seem 
to  outstrip  nearly  every  other  nation.  Ed- 
ucational and  scientific  works  come  in 
shoals  from  their  printing  press.  Natural 
science  has  certainly  the  advantage  over 
mental  science,  and  this  cannot  occasion 
surprise.  But  knowledge  of  everjr  kind 
and  degree  is  prized  for  its  own  sake,  and 
is  spread  over  the  land  like  fertilizing 
waters.  The  distmction  De  Quincey  origi- 
nated regarding  literature  has  a  close  ap- 
Elication  to  any  criticism  on  American 
terature.  There  is  a  literature  of  power 
and  a  literature  of  knowledge.  And  in  this 
latter  sort  the  Americans  excel.  In  the 
highest  sense  knowledge  is  their  means 
and  end.  Their  vocations  essentially  claim 
technical  learning  and  instruction.  Their 
kind  of  genius  finds  itself  most  at  home  in 
providing  for  such  a  want.  On  this  head 
there  is  little  to  regret  and  less  to  desire. 
It  is  otherwise  with  their  literature  of 
pow^i  if  the  term  is  strictly  applicable. 
Their  power  is  of  the  feeblest  character. 
It  may  elevate  the  mind,  but  it  does  little 
to  strengthen  it.  Neither  philosophy  nor 
poetry  has  reached  the>  altitude  that  pecu- 
Marly  belongs  to  them.  They  are  faint 
and  literally  weary.  They  may  constitute 
in  time,  but  do  not  now,  a  true  literature 
of  power. 

For  of  the  dearth  of  good  poetry  we  may 
still  complain.  Of  late  years  certainly 
there  has  been  some  improvement,  but  it 
has  been  slight  and  not  at  all  significant. 
No  great  name  has  won  its  way  to  atten- 
tion and  popiilarity.  No  fresh  augury  of 
coming  power  has  been  discerned.  Kath- 
er  have  there  been  signs  of  decadence. 
Volumes  have  multipli^  it  is  true.  As- 
sertion following  assertion  has  been  made 
in  praise  of  the  continuous  and  brilliant 
triumphs  of  the  American  muse.  In  all  this 
there  has  been  a  tincture  of  ^  spread-ea- 
gleism." Any  muse  at  present  worthy  of 
the  name  comes  wrapped  in  a  second  edi- 
tion. The  American  muse  has  apparently 
eaten  of  the  insane  root  which  takes  the 
imagination  prisoner;  for  there  is  some- 
thing so  stilted  and  mechanical  about  her 
recent  flights,  that  one  almost  believes  the 
poet  now  labours  at  a  lyric  or  an  epic  on 
the  same  principle  that  one  constructs  a 
telestich.  But  to  the  plea  of  *'good 
enough"  we  demur  not.    Poets  may  be 


good  without  being  great.  They  may  be 
more  remarkable  for  few  faults  than  for 
many  beauties.  That  a  nation  may  be 
proud  of  them  is  quite  another  thing. 

Novels  do  not  fare  better.  They  are 
numerous  but  weak.  In  this  they  bear  a 
family  likeness  to  the  bulk  of  their  Eng- 
lish competitors.  Any  works  of  fiction 
really  popular  are  mildly  called  ''re- 
prints ; "  they  are  English,  French,  or  Ger- 
man, that  obtain  the  favour  of  American 
citizenship  without  asking  or  waiting  for 
it. 

Biographies  are  extraordinarily  plenti- 
ful They  stimulate  an  appetite  which 
they  cannot  easily  satisfy.  And  for  this 
the  reason  is  not  far  oft.  Where  nearly 
all  aspire,  many  want  to  leam  how  to  take 
the  proper  roaa  to  success.  This,  biograr 
phy  usually  teaches.  It  raises  hope, 
cheers  the  despondent,  and  flatters  the 
vain.  These  qualities  indicate,  if  they  do 
not  fully  denote,  its  immense  value.  How  ' 
exceeding  great,  then,  must  be  the  attract- 
iveness of  biography  in  a  country  where 
the  avenues  to  distinction  are  freely  open, 
and  where  at  times  the  merest  accident 
has  led  to  the  highest  honours.  But  there 
is  a  still  more  marked  peculiarity  about 
American  biographies.  They  fluctuate  in 
numbers  acconling  to  a  known  rule.  The 
turn  of  the  tide  comes  with  the  contest  for 
the  Presidency.  In  election  years,  candi- 
dates and  probable  candidates  for  the  chair 
and  vice-chair  have  their  antecedents 
raked  up,  and  their  virtues  extolled  in 
volumes  of  all  sizes.  Nor  are  these  works 
all,  or  nearly  all,  trashy  publications :  some 
of  them  already  take  rank  among  the 
choicest  works  of  the  class.  The  "me- 
moirs," "  lives,"  and  other  titled  biographies 
of  the  late  President  Lincoln  would  almost 
fill  a  library.  And  very  many  of  these 
were  published  in  his  lifetime.  Again,  as 
a  subject  General  Grant  has  been  nearly 
done  to  death.  Before  1868  eight  lives  of 
him  had  been  published ;  and  during  the 
year  more  than  thirty  others  were  issued, 
the  aggregate  sale  within  a  year  being 
about  a  quarter  of  a  million  copies. 

The  craving  for  historical  works  is  as 
strong,  general,  and  accountable.  Folks 
at  home  ever  desire  to  know  not  only  what 
is  going  on  around  them,  but  how  the 
world  beyond  wags.  When  they  suppose 
they  have  learnt  all  about  themselves  and 
their  ancestors,  they  think  it  high  time  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  march  of 
events  and  the  diflerencea  in  character 
elsewhere.  Oftentimes,  indeed,  they  are 
indifferent,  comparatively  speaking,  as  to 
their  surroundii^,  while  they  devour  with 
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eagemees  and  relish  every  item  of  intelli- 
gence from  afar.  To  all  countriee  books 
of  travel  have  this  allaring  feature.  To 
some  extent  in  America  foreign  history 
usurps  the  place  of  this  sort  of  historical 
adventure.  We  have  it  on  the  authority 
of  a  most  competent  critic,  Mr.  Russell 
Lowell,  that  for  one  who  studies  American 
history  there  are  fifty  who  study  European 
historv,  ancient  and  modem.  And  it  is 
remarkable  enough  that  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Mr.  Bancroft,  Mr.  Greeley,  and 
other  historians  of  the  war,  the  historians 
of  America  have  chosen  —  we  had  almost 
said  have  been  forced  to  choose  —  foreign 
subjects.  The  two  foremost  writers  of 
this  class,  Mr.  Prescott  and  Mr.  Motley, 
have  written  on  subjects  of  an  European 
nature  and  interest,  or  on  subjects  relating 
to  parts  of  the  great  Western  Continent 
outside  the  United  States.  With  the 
exception  of  Gibbon  and  Grote,  it  has 
been  otherwise  with  our  greatest  histo- 
rians. Hume,  Hallam  for  the  most  part, 
Macaulay,  and  Froude  have  been  content 
with  an  English  field,  and  at  this  day  they 
claim  a  formidable  share  of  popularity  in 
America.  The  recent  completion  of  Mr. 
Motley's  careful,  exact,  and  eloquent  work 
worthily  approves  the  high  reputation  he 
has  long  borne.  ' 

Judgmg  from  the  division  in  his  "  Arte 
of  Poesie,"  old  Puttenham  would  have 
classed  1^.  Bancroft  under  the  head  of 
Omation  and  Prescott  under  that  of  Pro- 
portion ;  for  this  distinction  clearly  marks 
out  their  styles.  While  we  admire  the 
ingenuity,  fulness,  and  patriotism  of  Mr, 
Bimcroft,  we  reprobate  most  heartily  his 
excessive  partisanship.  No  historian 
should  bow  the  knee  to  this  Baal.  Every 
opponent  Mr.  Bancroft  paints  is  a  wilful 
daub,  and  his  intentional  portraitures  of 
fovourites  are  inartistically  drawn  and  im- 
properly and  imperfectly  finished.  But 
Mr.  Buioroft  takes  a  keen  interest  in  poli- 
tics, and  in  narrating  the  vicissitudes  of 
parties  and  the  fluctuations  of  principles 
he  notably  exhibits  his  real  strength.  Like 
the  chromclers  of  the  late  war,  he  values 
too  much,  we  repeat^  the  exigency  and 
prejudices  of  faction.  Thus  what  renders 
his  words  most  attractive  makes  them  most 
wortidess.  It  is  not  so  with  Mr.  Prescott. 
He  never  assumes  the  attitude  of  a  mere 
partisan.  He  never  swerves  from  the  fiicts 
Defore  him,  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  he 
is  not  more  patient  in  his  search  for  them 
than  candid  and  impartial  in  his  relation 
of  them.  Not  only  is  he,  moreover,  one  of 
the  most  dramatic  of  historians,  but  he  has 
followed  a  wise  and  expedient  plan  in  con- 


fining himself  to  special  reigns,  in  moving 
in  a  circle  large  and  suggestive  enough  to 
a  man  of  his  uncommon  talents.  Indeed 
the  days  and  dreams  of  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh are  alike  eone  for  ever,  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  must  now  be  written  in 
chapters.  In  these  times  we  set  much 
value  on  the  merest  fact  or  incident  of 
past  centuries,  and  we  look  to  qualified 
historians  to  educe  from  these  lessons  of 
wisdom  and  morality,  that  we  may  ap- 
proach the  future  fortified  by  invaluable 
experience,  and  conscious  that  history  will 
be  philosophy  teaching  in  vain  by  example, 
unless  we  are  suited  and  prepared  to  fol- 
low the  good  and  shun  the  bad  example. 

The  literature  of  the  arts  and  sciences 
unquestionably  takes  a  high  place.  It  is 
well  and  far  from  startling  that  this  is  so. 
l^or  among  the  chief  requisites  are  the 
technical  instructions  and  practical  guides 
which  indicate  the  best,  at  any  rate,  the 
readiest  way  to  develope  America's  various 
resources.  The  Amencans  have  not  been 
slow  to  seek,  or  satisfied  with  seeking,  such 
enlightenment  and  guidance.  They  have 
done  far  more.  TRiey  have  sign^zed 
themselves  by  rare  and  ingenious  discov- 
eries, and  have  made  their  name  synony- 
mous with  inventiveness.  It  is  in  tms  way 
and  into  this  soil  that  their  originality  has 
run  to  seed.  As  in  the  war  of  Independ- 
ence they  acted  their  epic,  so  now  they 
work  their  philosophy.  Their  career  as  a 
people  is  characterized  by  nothing  more 
stronglv  than  by  their  efforts  in  this  field. 
From  Franklin  to  Hoe  is  a  significant  pro- 
gression. Nor  is  their  best  energy  at  idl 
misdirected.  Opportunity  and  encourage- 
ment are  given  to  those  qualified  to  fulfil 
the  tasks  set  before  them.  Scientific  men 
engaged  by  the  Federal  or  State  Govern- 
ments explore  and  survey  vast  tracts  of 
land,  and  record  the  results  of  their  ob- 
servant travel  in  volumes  which  are  highly 
prized  and  sought  after.  It  is  easy  to  see, 
that  for  a  migority  of  the  people  such 
works  have  an  especial  attraction.  They 
treat  of  subjects  local  and  scientific,  and 
they  indicate  frt>m  year  to  year  the  in- 
creasing wealth  and  gradual  expansion  of 
the  Republic  And  for  these  reasons  they 
constitute  a  separate  and  distinctively  na- 
tional literature,  forasmuch  as  here  the 
foreigner  avails  not,  and  cannot  be  had  in 
"reprints."       ♦        ♦        ♦        ♦ 

But  let  us  now  endeavour  to  form  some 
opinion  of  the  bulk  of  American  verse. 
And  first,  let  it  be  understood  that  Ameri- 
can Literature  is  singularly  and  character- 
istically deficient  in  long  poems.  There 
are,  it  is  true,  many  of  considerable  lengUi, 
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to  speak  comparatiyely,  but  the  longer 
they  are  the  worse  they  are ;  and  it  is  ob- 
vious at  a  glance  that  although  the  genius 
of  the  country  occasionally  mounts  high, 
it  cannot  soar  long.  Keats  has  observed 
with  much  truth  that  a  *'  a  long  poem  is 
the  test  of  invention/'  and  were  one  to 
accept  this  as  a  critical  dogma,  the  de- 
duction drawn  from  our  observations 
would  be  nigh  fatal  to  American  poetry. 
Poe's  theory,  on  the  other  hand,  contra- 
dicts this,  and  is  American  from  necessity, 
— viz.,  a  poem  to  be  true,  to  be  pleasing, 
to  be  effective,  must  be  short.  A  long 
poem  he  ventures  to  declare  a  contradic- 
tion in  terms,  and  we  are  made  to  feel 
that  his  countrymen  in  the  main  coincide 
with  him,  or  are  constrained  not  to  differ 
from  him;  for  the  dU  minores  who  hurl 
their   "lines"    "idyls,"    and    "sonnets" 

Srorst  of  all)  at  every  reader  outdo  even 
e  rank  brood  of  English  poetasters.  In  a 
land  of  equality  every  man  has  of  course  a 
right  to  essay  whatever  he  pleases,  buoying 
himself  up  with  the  faint  hope  that  he  may 
pass  in  the  crowd,  or  may  even  be  singled 
out  when  all  or  nearly  all  are  so  common- 
place. Ardent  democrats  .we  may  be,  yet 
it  occurs  to  us  that  the  creatine  all  men 
equal  politically  and  socially  did  not  im- 
plv  also  an  equality  in  intellect  and  genius. 
All  men  may  vote  by  ballot ;  but  all  men 
cannot  write  poetry.  Even  were  the  affla- 
tus as  all-pervading  as  the  longing  after 
it,  circumstances  would  immediately  cool 
it ;  for  there  have  been  many  "  mute  Mil- 
tons  "  from  necessity  —  many  whose  high- 
souled  principle,  zeal,  and  unquestionable 
poetic  enthusiasm  have  been  altogether 
stifled  or  diverted — made  subservient  to 
other  purposes  of  less  ennobling  tendency, 
narrowed  and  overwhelmed  by  the  prac- 
ticality of  the  age. 

For,  in  communities  where  thrift, 
money-makinff,  and  equality  are  the  lead- 
ing or  sole  iaeas,  there  is  but  little  hope 
or  scope  for  poetry.  The  genius  is  practi- 
cal, not  theoretical  or  ideaUstic.  There  is 
a  restless  activity  for  ever  marring  the 
finest  conceptions  of  the  poet.  His  mind 
is  so  imbued  with  the  maxims  of  utility, 
that  it  is  next  to  heresy  to  indulge  dreams 
which  a  worldly  thought  may  dissipate. 
His  happiest  fancies  become  a  sombre 
figment.  Imagination  is  cramped.  Ani- 
mated expression,  if  ventured,  falls  on  a 
listless  ear.  The  poet  may,  indeed,  revel 
in  the  scenes  around  him,  and  depict  them 
for  the  attentive  and  appreciative  few; 
but  after  all,  wiseacres  wul  say  he  ought 
to  have  been  better  employed.  Or,  he 
may  rashly  go  to  the  other  extreme  and 


indulge  in  lotus-eating.  Then  he  becomes 
an  object  of  ridicide  and  invective,  con- 
temned by  the  busy  and  pushing  folks  as 
an  idler  in  society.  Cultivate  the  muses 
as  he  may,  his  reward  wiU  either  be  a  de- 
risive comment  or  an  exasperating  rebuke. 
He  must  either  seek  vernal  retreats  and 
warble  his  wood-notes  wild  to  .the  unpeo- 
pled solitude,  or  he  must  content  himself 
with  flights  that  would  evoke  the  admira- 
tion of  the  poet  who  "  does,"  for  Hyam  or 
Moses.  This  is  small  encouragement, 
i'faith.  Hence  the  faculties  essential  to 
the  poet  are  consequently  too  often  misap- 

§liea,  and  while  the  poet*s  genius  is  thus 
iverted  from  Parnassus  to  the  New  York 
El  Dorado,  his  labours  in  verse-making  are 
abortive,  or  issue  in  a  spawn  of  idle  noth- 
ing or  bombastic  filigree. 

Fortunately,  there  have  been  a  few  in 
America  venturesome  enough  to  disdain 
unfavourable  comment,  and  to  hew  their 
way  through  the  thicket  of  prejudice. 
They  have  regarded  their  act  more  than 
the  commentary  on  it.  Yet  even  their 
works  are  not  devoid  of  the  seeming  new- 
ness which  imparts  a  gloss  to  eveiything 
around  them.  They  have  peculiarities 
which  stamp  their  productions  just  as  the 
manufacturer  uses  his  trade-mark.  They 
realize  the  truths  of  poetry  in  the  abstract, 
and  creating  books  which  may  endure  for 
many  ages  to  come,  try  hard  to  labour  ac- 
cording to  their  highest  conception.  They 
are  the  giants  in  Lilliput.  When  they 
sing,  it  is  not  of  individuals  but  of  man, 
a  truth  observed  Ions  ago  by  M.  De 
Tocqueville.  Apotheosis  is  obviously  be- 
yona  the  moon,  so  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned. Heroes  they  seldom  court. 
Deeds  they  laud  and  celebrate.  It  is  the 
principle,  not  the  doer  or  the  practice, 
which  they  glorify  in  son^.  Now  and  then 
a  glimpse  of  the  centuries  big  with  old 
world  history  brings  fresh  inspiration  and 
material ;  for  they  have  of  their  own  no 
associations  inwoven  with  remote  cycles  of 
history,  and  causing  the  heart  to  vibrate 
at  the  mention  of  noble  deeds  and  valorous 
chieftains. 

Properly  speaking,  their  art  has  had  no 
infancy.  Thev  have  sung  out  of  time  as 
well  as  out  of  tune.  In  general,  the  war- 
rior and  the  poet  —  the  minstrel  and  his 
theme  — precede  the  orator  and  the  states- 
man. In  America  it  was  not  so.  Poetry 
flowered  late.  It  was  the  outcome  of  the 
war  of  independence,  the  etherealized 
spirit  of  fierce  contention  assuming  a 
poetic  form.  But  the  white  heat  of  pas- 
sion had  grown  cool,  and  inspiration  bad 
vanished.    Those  near  the  sanctuary  of 
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bftttle  and  the  conflict  of  great  opinions 
were  sheerly  incapable.  iSey  were  pre- 
mature, and  the  eternal  chord  had  not  yet 
been  touched,  and  there  was  no  loud  har- 
monious yibration  of  song.  The  presence 
of  the  '*  imperial  faculty  whose  throne  is 
curtained  within  the  invisible  nature  of 
man/'  had  not  yet  been  felt.  The  so-called 
poets  of  the  hour  were  unworthy  of  any 
place  save  a  niche  in  the  Dunciad. 

Taking  these  apparent  facts  in  connex- 
ion with  the  obs  rvations  we  have  already 
offered,  it  is  clear  that  many  difficulties  re- 
main to  be  surmounted  before  the  poets 
of  North  America  will  confer  befitting 
honour  on  their  mother  land.  They  have 
much  to  contend  with  which  does  not  beset 
the  poets  of  other  countries.  They  have 
not  only  to  erect  their  temple,  they  have 
to  clear  the  ground  for  it  As  Shelley  well 
remarks,  "^e  cultivation  of  poetry  is 
ilever  more  to  be  desired  than  at  periods 
when,  from  an  excess  of  the  selfish  and 
calculating  principle,  the  accumulation  of 
the  materials  of  external  life  exceeds  the 
quantity  of  the  power  of  assimilating  them 
to  the  eternal  laws  of  human  nature.'*  It 
is  this  momentous  duty  they  have  before 
them.  Hitherto  they  have  barely  been 
able  to  fulfil  and  enforce  it.  They  have 
yielded  too  much  to  the  fleeting  blandish- 
ments of  the  multitude,  and  have  neither 
withstood  nor  gainsayed  the  prevalent 
false  notions  of  their  art.  With  fewer  ex- 
cellences than  their  English  contemporsr 
Ties,  their  blemishes  are  more  numerous 
and  more  conspicuous.  Materialism  must 
ever  vitiate  poetry,  and  poetry  thus  viti- 
ated may  be  the  timely  outcome  of  the  age, 
but  it  is  neither  the  masterpiece  of  genius 
nor  the  enduring  recoUection  of  giant  days. 
It  is  commonly  the  weakling  of  an  iterated 
task,  the  fantastical  toy  of  a  fancy  and  im- 
agination frittered  away. 

So  soon  as  poetry  is  tiie  ofispring  of  such 
laboured  effort  it  loses  its  ethereal  and 
perennial  charm.  Like  a  modem  drama  or 
Durlesoue,  it  has  merely  its  "  run "  of  so 
many  hundred  nights.  The  mistake  is 
visible,  and  not  atoned  for.  Poets  should 
never  write  for  the  public.  If  they  are 
conscious  of  such  a  purpose  they  cease  to 
dwell  within  the  hallowed  circle  of  the 
Kine.  Their  gift  is  a  pearl  of  too  great  a 
price  to  need  the  gaze  and  admiration  of 
the  vulgar  to  enhance  its  value.  The  high- 
est and  noblest  poets  have  lavished  their 
wesdth  of  thought  and  splendour  of  imag- 
ination without  knowing,  or  seeking  to 
know,  the  gracious,  acceptable,  and  immor- 
tal service  they  renderea  to  mankind.  To 
them,  to  feel  was  to  do.    They  struck  the 


harp  and  hymned  the  praise  of  all  crea- 
tion, touching  a  kevnote  which  resounded 
through  the  world.  With  them  poetry 
was  truly  an  inspiration,  with  us  now-a- 
days  it  is  too  often  an  aspiration  and  a 
care.  Even  the  greatness  of  our  latter-dav 
poets  is  a  greatness  of  another  kind.  A 
few  bright  and  genial  exceptions  irradiate 
the  haze  and  gloom  of  the  vast  wilderness 
of  versification.  And  what  is  more  than 
remarkable,  the  present  poets  content 
themselves  with  an  altered  name  and  fame. 
In  the  words  of  an  astute  critic  —  **  Instead 
of  sounding  a  trumpet  in  the  ears  of  a  na- 
tion^ they  play  on  the  flute  before  a  select 
auditory."  And  harsh,  immusical,  and 
most  melancholy  are  many  of  their  per- 
formances. 

Of  those  American  poets  who  have  reallv 
and  through  force  of  genius  attained  high 
rank,  it  wOl  be  well  to  say  something. 

Lohefellow's  name  is  a  household  word 
in  England.  Not  one  of  his  contempora- 
ries here  has  had  a  wider  or  longer  su- 
premacy on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic :  and 
for  this  we  may  account  chiefly  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  very  diffusive  nature  of  his 
genius,  and  generally  to  his  near  assimila- 
tion to  everything  English.  He  is  German 
in  a  different  sense  from  that  Which  we  aa- 
cribe  to  Emerson.  The  country,  more  than 
its  poets,  influences  him,  although  his 
translations  of  the  poetrv  of  Europne  lead 
us  to  expect  a  varied  and  active  principle 
of  borrowed  thought.  His  sight  is  Jieither 
feeble  nor  restricted  —  reachmg  from  the 
splendour  of  the  East  to  the  midnight 
snows  and  frosts  of  the  northern  woms. 
Tet  there  is  the  limpid  glide  of  virtue,  se- 
rene and  beautiful,  evenrwhere  manifest. 
Longfellow  dignifies  ana  adorns  charity ; 
and  both  as  poet  and  scholar  he  is  supreme 
in  his  modesty.  He  is  the  saunterer  Tin  a 
strict  sense)  among  the  poets  of  the  New 
World.  His  fancy  is  not  mewed  up  in  the 
backwoods  or  on  the  loamy  shores  of  the 
Potomac.  He  is  far-traveUed,  and  in  his 
wanderings  he  has  divested  himself  of 
many  Yankee  predilections  which  find  no 
favour  out  of  the  parent  states.  Everv 
line  he  has  written  is  silvered  over  with 
thought  gleaned  in  the  affluent  realms  of 
foreign  hterature.  There  is  a  finish  and 
polish  about  most  of  his  works  quite  un- 
usual in  contemporary  productions;  and 
the  tone  of  his  poems  is  unexceptionably 
chaste  and  elevated. 

Longfellow  has  studied  hard  to  «ye  the 
hexameter  a  permanent  place  in  English 
— or  rather,  American — literature;  but 
his  aim  has  been  frustrated  as  complete- 
ly and  deservedly  as  was  Harvey's  in  the 
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flizteenth  century.  Nevertheless  he  has 
animated  it  with  the  spirit  of  a  music  deep 
and  sympathetic.  To  our  taste,  with  the 
exception  of  **  Hiawatha,"  and  some  of  his 
shortest  poems,  he  has  written  nothing 
more  tenaer  and  exquisite*  **  Evangeline 
never  for  a  moment  dispels  the  enchant- 
ing truthfulness  we  discover  in  it  at  the 
outset,  and  the  attention  thus  won  never 
flaOT.  For  in  description,  both  of  scenery 
and  of  the  homely  life  of  old  people  in  a 
new  world  —  and  in  the  sustained  narra- 
tive of  incidents  revealing  much  nervous 
Eower  and  delicate  feeling, —  Longfellow 
as  risen  far  above  the  common  level  of 
poets.  Ill-fated  Evangeline,  in  the  heyday 
of  comfort  and  hope,  and  in  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  her  piteous  wanderings,  is  a  pic- 
ture full  of  sorrowful  beauty. 

Longfellow's  genius  bursts  forth,  daz- 
zling lS:e  the  gorgeous  lights  streaming  in 
the  north,  when  he  paints  in  weird  colours 
**  The  Skeleton  in  Armour."  We  seem  to 
have  the  ghastly  form  before  our  eyes, 
and  can  fancv  the  maiden  for  whom  his 
spirit  yearned  roaming  abroad  on  the  hoar 
wolds  and  by  the  verge  of  the  frozen  deep. 
The  clank  of  his  armour  still  rinss  in  our 
ears.  Contrast  with  this  the  csSm  music 
of  the  "  Voices  of  the  Night,"  a  series  of 
beautiful  pieces  —  a  string  of  real  pearls, 
of  which  the  finest  are  "  The  Prelude  "  and 
the  "  Psahn  of  Life."  Who  does  not  feel 
the  truth  and  influence  of  the  latter  in  his 
every-day  struggles?  Then  there  is  the 
«  Spanish  Student "  and  "  ffiawatha."  The 
first  has  little  to  recommend  it  as  a  drama, 
although  the  action  is  neither  weak  nor 
halting.  Longfellow  was  not  destined  to 
ennoble  the  buskined  stage  or  dignify  the 
learned  sock.  Tet  the  subject  he  chose 
affords  room  for  a  display  of  his  acquaint- 
ance with  Victoricm'^a  country  and  the  gipsy 
economy;  and  there  are  man^  passages 
which  for  ethical  point  and  varied  beauty 
yield  not  to  anyttiing  else  he  has  written. 
*^  Hiawatha "  is  the  very  opposite  to  all 
this.  In  it  we  have  some  earnest  of  a  na- 
tional literature,  and  no  mean  indication 
of  the  occasional  exercise  of  power  of  the 
very  highest  order.  It  is  the  first  perma- 
nent contribution  to  the  world's  belles  lettres 
made  from  Indian  authorities.  It  has  the 
monotony  inseparable  from  ballad  poetry, 
and  it  has  all  the  unreal  excellences  and 
drawbacks  one  expects  to  find  in  a  profess- 
edly Indian  poem.  It  is  childlike  as  Indian 
life  itself^  yet  possesses  the  vi^ur  and  dar- 
ing of  th^  Tecumseh  and  the  Mohican.  The 
strong  fibre  of  legend  which  joins  and  runs 
through  the  series  of  idyls  of  which  it  is 
made  up,  unites  like  a  cable  of  fancy  the 


weird  and  pagan  traditions  of  the  frozen 
noith  of  Europe  and  America.  Longfel- 
low's later  works  are  worthy  of  his  reputa- 
tion. The  "  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn  "  was 
patiently  looked  for  and  popularly  appre- 
ciated. Since  then  we  have  had,  among 
others,  **  Victor  Galbraith,"  and  the  sou')- 
rous  ringing  of  the  "  Bells  of  Lynn."  W  th 
all  his  admitted  shortcomings,  Longfellow 
must  be  pronounced  the  chief  of  American 
poets.  The  compass  of  his  power  is  not 
great ;  but  if  his  pitch  does  not  reach  the 
diapason,  his  variations  attract  and  win 
perhaps  a  better  and  more  approving  au- 
dience. 

Next  to  Longfellow,  the  American  poet 
most  popular  in  this  country  is  the  erratic 
and  ill-fated  Virginian,  Edgar  Allan  Poe« 
Poe's  life  was  not  reflected  in  his  poetry, 
else  few  but  readers  of  morbidly  sensation- 
al works  would  read  it.  Indeed,  nothing  is 
more  opposite  than  the  debasement  of  the 
one,  ana  the  purity  of  the  other.  Now 
and  then  there  is  a  fierce  sternness  in  his 
poems;  but  they  are  often  characterized 
oy  a  spirit  like  that  which  pervades  the* 
« ghoul-haunted  woodland  of  Weir,"  op 
tl^t  which  animates  the  sombre  versifica- 
tion of  "The  Raven."  This  latter  work 
we  think  is  an  ominous  reflex  of  the  poet's 
character;  but  its  rhythm  flows  more 
smoothly  than  did  the  current  of  the 
author's  life.  It  is  the  measured  roll  of 
the  waves  of  a  majestic  river,  heard  on  an 
eerie  night.  In  much  that  Poe  wrote  there 
is  evidence  of  the  insanity  of  genius,  the 
waywardness  and  fitfulness  of  great  power 
prostituted,  and  the  maudlin  drcarinesfi  of 
a  wasted  and  hopeless  existence.  But 
least  of  all  is  this  seen  in  his  poetry.  When 
worshipping  at  the  shrine  of  the  muses  he 
was  devout  enough.  He  was  invariably 
on  his  best  behaviour  when  he  entered 
their  presence.  Consequently  the  best  of 
his  life  was  infused  into  his  poetry.  He 
locked  Caliban  in  the  closet  before  he 
wrestled  with  the  spirit  of  purity  and  har- 
mony. 

Poe's  "  Philosophy  of  Composition  "  im- 
parts an  insight  into  the  workings  of  his 
mind.  He  knew  the  power  of  words  — 
'^the  hidden  power  of  words  and  might  of 
magic  spell."  To  him,  when  properly  mar- 
shalled, they  appeared  a  brilliant  phalanx, 
and  it  is  no  cavil  to  say  that  he  generally 
paid  more  attention  to  them  than  to  the 
thoughts  which  they  were  meant  to  ex- 
press. This  is  manifest  whether  we  look, 
on  the  one  hand,  at  his  incoherent  "  Al 
Aaraaf,"  or,  on  tiie  other,  consider  with 
what  dexterity,  pith,  and  variety  he  has 
rang  the  wild  and  mirthful  music  of  '*  The 
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BeDs."  Wa  poetry  was  indeed  laboured ; 
and  the  reader  soon  detects  its  lack  of 
spontaneity.  Yet  where  would  we  seek 
for  a  piece  of  more  unforced  and  softer 
music  —  a  sweeter  tale  of  passion  and 
fancy,  than  "  Annabel  Lee  "  ?  The  name 
suggests  the  pleasant  moments  spent  in 
perusinff  it,  and  recalls  the  intense  sensa- 
tions of  delight  and  thankfulness  experi- 
enced at  the  time.  But  withal,  there  is 
nothing  in  Poe's  works  which  might  not 
haye  been  written  in  England,  or  any- 
where. He  belongs  to  no  constellation  of 
song.  He  was  a  comet,  and  it  will  be 
long  ere  his  fellow  appear.  Indeed,  Low- 
dl  has  well  remarked,  that  one  Poe  is 
quite  enough,  and  that  the  world  could 
not  endure  a  second. 

N.  P.  Willis  and  Dana  now  claim  a  pass- 
ing comment.  The  former,  it  may  be 
said,  moves  in  the  world  around  hun  — 
takes  note  of  its  ongoines,  and  reports 
progress  in  melodious  and  finished  verse. 
The  latter  has  more  of  a  didactic  turn  of 
mind,  albeit  he  deals  now  and  then  in  the 
terrible  and  unreal  Dana  aims  at  preach- 
ing a  high  philosophy ;  Willis  at  illustrat- 
ing the  difirorent  phases  of  every-day  life. 
The  descriptions  in  N.  P.  Willis's  poems  are 
exact  and  finely  touched;  ana  he  has 
drawn  with  an  expert  pencil  a  sketch  of 
the  manners  of  tiie  age.  His  mood  is 
hearty,  and  his  sympathies  are  broad  and 
lively.  His  poetry  as  a  rule  evinces  much 
verv€f  is  full  of  amiability  and  tenderness, 
and  embellished  by  tasteful  and  pleasing 
characteristics.  Moreover,  his  dramatic 
poems  have  been  the  most  successful  in 
America.  In  Dana  there  are  ^  the  mak- 
ings" of  a  great  poet;  but  the  elements 
have  been  carelessly  strewn.  He  is  en- 
dowed with  some  of  the  very  highest 
qualities,  and  he  exercises  them  to  some 
purpose ;  but  there  is  wanting  the  spark 
which  kindles  all  into  a  blaze  of  true 
genius.  Yet  he  has  done  much,  and  nobly 
too.  He  is  unlike  most  of  his  contempora- 
ries in  one  respect — he  is  more  subjective. 
His  works  are  mostly  verified  reflections. 
The  inner  man  and  not  the  outer  world 
engages  him ;  and  his  poetry  is  the  thrill- 
ing record  of  a  deep  and  a^iy^s  contem- 
I>lation.  And  for  this  rcL  on  he  is  less 
yrical  and  fancifid.  Indeed,  Dana  is  one 
of  the  few  poets  in  whom  we  recognize 
the  holy  blending  of  poetic  genius  and 
Btronz  religious  fervour.  He  has,  however 
thougn  not  very  perceptibly  or  offensively, 
traits  of  exaggeration  and  incompactness, 
but  these  do  not  lay  waste  his  uniformly 
facile  and  striking  expression.  In  their 
local  poems  both  Dana  and  Willis  are  es- 


sentially American.      These   reflect   the 
venr  peat^moke  of  the  log  huts. 

We  have  left  until  now  the  most  Ameri- 
can of  all  the  i)oets  —  William  CuUen 
Bryant.  Bryant  is  not  national  merely 
through  his  choice  and  treatment  of 
themes.  He  is  national  in  a  fuller  sense. 
He  seems  to  have  grown  from  childhood 
with  the  growth  of  the  nation.  His  works 
mirror  its  feelings,  passions,  and  desires. 
Unlike  Longfellow,  the  word  old  has  no 
charm  for  him.  He  is  content  to  be  the 
reporter  of  natural  and  local  manifesta- 
tions, the  portrayer  of  purely  national 
features.  And  he  is  fitted  so  to  be.  Hia 
simplicity  is  the  simplicity  of  first  impres- 
sions. His  poems  are  mere  thinkings 
aloud  in  praise  of  the  enchanting  beauties 
of  character  and  scenery  around  him.  Yet 
all  the  while  he  is  conscious  of  the  secret 
of  his  country's  power,  and  he  pines  for 
liberty  as  a  fond  mother  does  for  her  ab- 
sent child,  and  with  a  like  tenderness. 
But  he  is  not  stronglv  passionate.  He  has 
more  of  a  pensive  melancholy,  and  he  loves 
to  commune  in  solitude  with  the  spirits  of 
the  forest.  In  some  of  his  best  poems  we 
seem  to  hear  the  solemn  music  of  the 
"  Dead  March  in  Saul."  Indeed,  at  times 
his  fancy  appears  to  hover  over  the  glori- 
fied departed  laid  to  rest  in  some  shaded 
necropolis.  Bryant  is  emphatically  the 
man  of  the  woods;  or,  as  he  himself  would 
express  it,  one  of  ^  the  sages  and  hermits 
of  the  solemn  wood."  His  true  orison  is 
the  "  Forest  Hymn."  He  ever  manifests 
what  we  may  term  the  druidical  spirit  of 
poetry.  He  loves  the  woodlands,  for  there 
ne  may  worship  God  in  secret  and  with 
uninterrupted  fervour  and  consolation. 
"The  groves  were  God's  first  temples," 
he  sings,  believing  that  they  are  worthy 
still  to  be  so.  Yet  if  he  were  less  austere, 
if  he  shook  off  the  melancholy  which  is 
really  oppressive,  he  would  become  at 
once  ^ater  l^an  he  is.  Even  in  a  poem 
on  "  June  "  he  cannot  forget  the  darksome 
ways  of  Ufe.    There  he  chants  of — 

**  A  cell  within  the  fVoxen  mould, 
A  ooflin  borae  thro*  sleet. 
And  iov  oloads  above  it  rolled, 
While  fieroe  the  tempest  beat" 

And  all  this  although  Mr.  Bryant  has 
long  been  an  active  editor  of  a  partisan 
newspaper.  Embroiled  in  politics  he  has, 
however,  never  ceased  to  cultivate  and 
consort  with  the  muses.  His  love  of  rural 
life  is  too  sincere  to  allow  him  to  become 
urban  even  in  thought.  His  verses  about 
the  city  are  failures.  He  is  in  the  city, 
but  not  of  the  city.    He  prefers  to  stroll 
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by  green  &elds  and  rivers  and  through 
woods  already  reflected  in  his  verse,  to 
hear  the  silvery  music  of  tinkling  streams 
in  his  own  vernal  retreats.  It  is  this  long- 
ing, and  liking,  and  doing,  which  have  im- 
parted its  charm  to  *^  Ihanatopais,"  the 
very  essence  of  all  that  can  be  said  in  a 
deep  and  fdrvent  admiration  of  nature, 
and  one  of  the  finest  and  best  poems  in 
every  sense  in  the  English  language.  Had 
Bryant  written  nothing  else,  this  poem 
would  have  embalmed  his  memory. 
Wordsworth  has  written  nothing  of  the 
same  sort  to  surpass  it  There  is  a  differ- 
ent presence  in  "  The  Ages."  This,  if  not 
his  best,  is  one  of  his  best  poems.  It  is  a 
mournfiil  retrospect  of  change,  decay,  and 
death.  It  is  a  smcere  amplincation  of  the 
truth  that  **  thro'  the  ages  an  increasing 
purpose  runs,"  though  here  that  purpose 
visibly  lingers  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow 
of  Death.  In  "  The  Indian  Girl's  Lament " 
and  **  An  Indian  Story  "  there  are  touches 
of  life  and  character  peculiar  to  America, 
showing  us  how  sure  is  the  aim  (whatever 
the  effect)  to  create  an  indigenous  section 
of  literature;  and  confirming  what  we 
have  said  as  to  the  depth,  breadth,  force, 
and  general  happy  variety  of  Bryant's 
truly  national  gemus. 

In  so  rapid  a  survey  we  cannot  hope 
to  pay  even  moderately  fair  tribute  to  the 
few  poets  whose  names  are  worthy  to  be 
selected ;  and  for  the  present,  at  least,  we 
must  pass  over  Lowell,  in  whom  the 
youthful  fun  and  freshness  of  the  nation 
seem  typified,  and  Holmes,  the  most  culti- 
vated wit,  if  not  the  chief  humorist 
America  has  produced.  The  "Biglow 
Papers  "  and  the  "  Autocrat  of  the  Break- 
fast Table,"  among  other  of  their  works, 
have  gained  for  them  here,  as  well  as  in 
their  own  country,  a  meed  of  praise  as 
hearty  and  universal  as  it  is  merited  and 
esteemed.  The  humorists  of  America  are 
not  the  least  national  and  characteristic  of 
the  race;  and  it  would  be  idle  and  far 
from  just  to  treat  them  lightly  or  within 
the  compass  of  hurried  and  cursory  ob- 
servations. But  a  word  as  to  Whittier 
and  Walt  Whitman. 

Whittier  is  the  American  lyrist  par  emi- 
nence. He  has  no  rival,  but  many  follow- 
ers. He  feels  deeply,  keenly,  and  strongly, 
and  his  utterance  is  aglow  with  the  nassion 
of  which  it  is  the  form  and  embodiment. 
He  is  truly  national  in  the  most  compre- 
hensive sense,  being  violently  swayed  b^ 
every  passing  ffust  of  New  England  prc})- 
udice,  and  at  uie  same  time  rooted  m  a 
belief  more  fixed  than  tolerant.  Many  of 
his  poems  smack  of  bitterness,  and  too 


many  of  them  are  a  sort  of  versified 
**  heedless  rhetoric."  Tet  Whittier  has 
"  done  the  State  some  service."  Although 
no  formally  laureated  bard,  he  was  none 
the  less  the  laureat  of  the  Anti-Slavery 
Society.  He  pleaded  strenuously  and 
powerfully  for  the  oppressed  negroes,  and 
to  his  constancy  and  warmth  of  advocacy 
may  well  be  ascribed  a  share  of  the  suc- 
cess of  emancipation.  Moreover,  his  de- 
lightful "  Songs  of  Labour  "  constitute  him 
the  laureat  of  crafts  and  craftsmen.  His 
tender  sympathy  and  unvarying  kindliness 
in  all  that  concerns  the  labours  and  dis- 
tress of  mankind,  attract  and  secure  our 
approval  more  than  his  froward,  needless,, 
and  valueless  partisanship  in  verse  repels 
us.  He  is,  further,  a  Quaker  of  the 
Quakers ;  and  almost  the  only  subject  he 
has  chosen  from  the  old  world  he  turns  to 
good  account  in  favour  of  the  sect. 

"  Up  the  streets  of  Aberdeen, 
By  the  kirk  and  village  greon. 

Rode  the  laird  of  Ury; 
Close  behind  him,  oloee  beside. 
Foul  of  mouth  and  evil  eyed 
Pressed  the  mob  io  fury.*' 

The  laird  of  Ury,  Mr.  Barclay,  being 
unpopular  solely  on  account  of  his  fisdth,  is 
in  dtmger  from  the  crowd,  when  an  old 
friend  just  returned  from  the  German  wars 
comes  to  his  assistance,  but  Ury  prefers  to 
remonstrate  with  his  enemies ;  and,  after 
a  sensible  lecturing  of  them,  moralizes 
thus:  — 

'*  Happy  he  whose  inward  ear 
Angel  oomfortings  can  hear 

0*er  the  rabble's  hiughter; 
And  while  Hatred's  fagots  bum. 
Glimpses  through  the  smoke  disoem 

Of  the  good  hereafter. 

**  Knowing  this,  that  never  yet 
Share  of  truth  was  vainly  set 

In  the  world's  wide  &llow; 
After  hands  shall  sow  the  seed. 
After  hands  from  hill  and  mead 

Reap  the  harvest  yellow." 

"Mogg  Megone"  is  Whittier's  master- 

Eiece,  mhough  the  tender  idyll,  **  Snow- 
ound,"  with  its  rare  and  beautiful  re- 
collections of  home  life,  piety,  thrift,  and 
affection,  is  by  far  the  most  popular,  sur- 
passing in  this  respect  every  other  poem  in 
America.  "Mogg  Megone"  is  slight  in 
construction,  and  in  parts  shows  the  poet 
at  his  feeblest:  still,  as  a  whole,  it  is  a 
texture  woven  in  the  national  loom,  and 
each  thread  of  it  has  a  human  and  touch- 
ing interest  for  every  New  Englander.  It 
is,  as  the  author  says,  a  mere  framework 
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for  sketches  of  scenery  and  the  portrayal 
of  the  character  and  habits  of  the  early 
settlers  who  dwelt  on  the  very  boundaries 
of  the  war-path.  Although  ostensibly  an 
Indian  tale,  the  aboriginal  element  is  sub- 
dued, and  we  meet  with  none  of  the  ex- 
travagances and  imaginings  that  fill  up  the 
coloured  pases  of  fiction.  Again  we  nave 
Whittier  at  ms  best  in  his  pieces  written 
during  the  war.  He  was  even  fierce  in  his 
earnestness  and  longing  for  the  triumph 
of  the  Northern  cause ;  hence  the  stern 
defiance,  spirit,  and  stimulus  of  his  martial 
lyrics.  ' 

Walt  Whitman  is  altogether  another 
sort  of  man,  having  no  sectional  predilec- 
tions, no  hankerins  anxieties,  no  portable 
advocacy,  and  little  sentiment.  He  is  a 
child  of  nature,  and  of  nature  in  a  rude 
Btate.  He  has  forced  himself  to  believe 
that  stretched  on  his  back  beneath  a  burn- 
ing sun  is  the  proper  attitude  for  the 
v<iies  of  a  nation  whose  forte  is  confessedly 
"loafing  and  writing  poems."  Whitman 
has  hf^  the  diversified,  chequered,  and 
somewhat  wild  career  of  a  farmer's  son  — 
has  been  almost  anything,  from  a  clod- 
hopper to  a  poet — passing  through  the 
stages  of  government  clerk,  printer,  and 
editor.  He  has  proved  himself  a  modem 
Ulysses  with  a  "bee  in  his  bonnet  **  (let  it 
be  seen  whether  there  will  not  be  much 
honey  by-and-by),  always  roaming  with  a 
hungry  heart,  seeing  much  of  men  and 
mtLDnen,  feeling  much  of  climates  and  gov- 
ernments, himself  far  from  least,  and  yet 
receiving  honour  from  no  one  save  a  few 
daring  friends.  Ulvsses  surely  in  all  but 
the  honour  that  will  come  hereafter. 

Yet  it  may  weU  be  asked,  is  he  a  true  soul 
fit  for  the  work  he  has  set  before  him  ?  We 
venture  to  say,  that  in  all  likelihood  the 
verdict  of  the  future  will  be  given  in  his 
favour.  He  is  endowed  with  the  very  qual- 
ities and  capacity  essential  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  any  original  masterpiece.  Over 
his  writing-table  he  has  pinned  a  slip  of 
paper  with  the  words  on  it  **Make  the 
Work'*  This  resolve  he  anxiously  keeps 
before  him,  and  in  this  quaint  remembran- 
cer we  see  the  man  ana  his  lofty  purpose. 
In  ** Leaves  of  Grass"  he  hopes  to  indicate 
that  American  genius  may  reach  the  su-, 
preme  arch  of  song  without  any  reliance  on  i 
foreign  assistance.  That  he  has  himself 
succeeded  so  far  without  calling  for  such 
aid  is  indisputable ;  it  remains,  however,  to 
be  seen,  whether  the  "setting"  of  his 
thoughts  will  accord  with  the  taste  of  a 
new  generation,  or  whether  he  will  be  able 
to  modify  their  taste  to  his  will.  At  pres- 
,ent,  indeed,  he  is  a  literary  Ishmael,  al- 
uvmo  AOB.       VOL.  XX.  *    892 


though  rich  in  the  praise  and  good  opinion 
of  Emerson.  Of  Whitman's  "  Leaves  of 
Grass '^  Emerson  has  said  that  it  is  "the 
most  extiTAordinary  piece  of  wit  and  wisdom 
that  America  has  yet  contributed."  And 
certainly  it  is  like  everything  he  has  writ- 
ten —  exceptionally  original,  and  in  a  sense 
vividly  natural — fresh,  hopeful,  self-reliant. 
His  mind  rolls  out  its  waves  of  thought, 
and  they  bufiet  against  the  conventionaUsm 
of  the  age.  This  he  desires,  this  he  aims 
at,  and  in  this  he  succeeds. 

But  in  Walt  Whitman,  as  elsewhere  in 
America,  originality  rushes  off  at  a  tangent. 
Angularities  of  character  and  eccentricities 
of  conduct  are  as  common  there  as  dull 
uniformity  is  among  ourselves.  This  eccen- 
tricity is  an  aftergrowth,  and  in  some  meas- 
ure an  exotic.  Still,  planted  where  it  is  it 
buds  and  blooms  with  marvellous  fre- 
quency. In  American  female  character  we 
have  the  fullest  and  surest  exemplification 
of  its  extravagance.  The  irritable,  the 
bellicose,  and  the  loquacious  women  of  the 
New  World  all  aid  us  in  penetrating  the 
secret.  And  when  we  find  the  secret,  it  is 
merely  a  rampant  and  uncontrolled  ambi- 
tion. While  there  are  some  appearances 
of  an  influence  such  as  Mrs.  Hutcninson  or 
Hannah  More  would  have  exercised,  there 
is  a  twin  petulance  and  forwardness  allied 
therewith,  to  which  these  virtuous  and 
high-minded  writers  could  never  have  con- 
descended. From  the  transcendental  blue- 
stockings to  the  excited  and  irritable  ad- 
vocates of  woman's  rights,  the  peaceful 
have  much  to  bear  with  in  America ;  but  it 
is  some  relief  to  know  that  there  is  a  pleas- 
ing and  joyful  sisterhood  of  song  discour- 
aging tins  pretentiousness  and  desperate 
voicefulness.  The  most  charming  is  Mrs. 
Sigoumey,  whose  "  Sonss  of  the  A&ctions" 
fill  the  heart  like  a  suiMen  joy  or  sorrow, 
and  picture  a  life  serenely  pure  and  homely. 

The  influence  of  the  Germans  upon 
American  prose  literature  is  even  more  per- 
ceptible than  upon  the  poetry.  Contact 
with  an  age  of  which  Goethe  was  the  rul- 
ing spirit  has  had  its  due  efifect  in  deepen- 
ing the  channels  of  American  thought. 
Emerson  is  the  most  illustrious  of  this 
Teutonic  school ;  but  of  him^  we  repeat,  we 
cannot  attempt  to  say  much  at  present. 
But  this  much  —  no  Teuton  could  be  more 
subjective.  Emerson  sits  under  the  tree 
planted  by  Fichte.  His  essays  sparkle  with 
many  real  brilliants;  and  there  is  in  his 
"  English  Traits "  an  ease  and  fluency 
quite  refreshing,  because  so  seldom  to  be 
met  with  in  the  sententionsness  and  apho- 
ristic pith  of  his  charaoteristio  style. 

There  is  the  development  of  an  opposite 
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nature  in  Benjamin  Franklin.  In  eyery 
sense  he  is  the  antithesis  of  Emerson. 
The  one  is  the  typical  new  man  of  a  new 
nation,  caring  nothing  and  affected  little 
by  "old  experience,"  or  the  history  and 
prejudice  of  the  past ;  working  for  the  re- 
alization of  his  own  conception  of  truth ; 
defying  alike  systems  old  and  new,  yet 
drawing  his  inspiration  £rom  a  keen  con- 
templation of  foreign  mind.  The  other  is 
the  American  of  the  Americans.  His 
works  are  the  index  to  the  country's  suc- 
cess, and  the  best  criterion  of  its  ability. 
Everywhere  he  was  the  civis  AmericantAS, 
and  by  precept  and  example,  and  that 
without  the  aid  or  advantage  of  knowl- 
edge gained  by  regulated  and  scholastic 
training,  did  much  to  win  for  America  an 
individually  distinctive  character.  Nor  did 
he  hesitate  to  appropriate  whatever  he 
came  across  and  esteemed  of  value.  He 
learnt  in  London  what  he  improved  and 
converted  to  use  in  Philadelphia.  It  may 
be  said  that  Franklin  brought  philosophy 
down  from  heaven,  and  applied  it  to  the 
cutting  of  timber,  the  buuding  of  houses, 
and  the  settlement  of  fiscal  affisiirs.  His 
was  the  early  myriad-mind  of  America, 
and  utilitv  was  its  leading  feature.  The 
origin  of  America's  mechanical  superiority, 
as  of  its  mercenary  ihiift,  is  to  be  found 
in  Franklin's  everyday  philosophy.  When 
he  sent  forth  sheets  of  maxims  and  sug- 
gestions, he  looked  for  immediate  and  im- 
portant results;  for  he  knew  well  that 
sudi  agents  would  materially  temper  the 
events  to  come.  Essays,  tracts,  letters, 
almanacks,  and  reports  were  issued  by 
him,  bearing  the  stamp  of  a  nationality, 
or  at  least  what  stood  for  a  nationality, 
that  he  himself  had  mainly  created. 

There  is  another  American  t^  whom  we 
may  allude  in  passing.  His  name  is  vene- 
rated by  his  countrymen,  for  few  did  more 
than  Dr.  Channing  to  foster  a  fine  taste, 
to  promote  originality,  and  to  purify 
American  literature.  Certainly  his  influ- 
ence on  higher  thought  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  intense  and  efficient  influ- 
ence previously  wielded  by  Dr.  Jonathan 
Edwards.  To  Edwards,  indeed,  the  heavi- 
est tribute  may  be  paid.  In  no  sense  was 
he  a  charlatan 'or  a  commonplace  thinker. 
He  was  the  exalted  t^e  of  a  metaphysi- 
cian and  theologian  m  one,  and  while  he 
has  found  no  fit  successor  in  America,  he 
has  challenged,  merited,  and  sustained  a 
Mffh  and  abiding  reputation  in  the  Old 
m>rld.  But  Edwards  was  not  strictly  an 
American*  Loi^ff  before  the  Republic  had 
been  dreamt  of  he  had  won  the  fame 
which  he  bequeathed  aa  a  treasure  to  his 


native  colony.  Channing  was  bom  under 
other  auspices,  gloried  in  his  birth,  and 
was  proud  to  write  a  sketch  of  the  young 
literature  which  he  hopefully  prociaimea 
the  beginning  of  a  mighty  national  monu- 
ment. Channing's  religion  was  the  re- 
ligion of  common  life  in  America.  He  in- 
terblended  politics  and  religion,  and 
breathed  into  his  every  sermon,  criticism, 
and  lecture  the  free  and  dauntless  spirit 
of  a  good  enthusiast  and  patriot. 

These  were  essayists  in  the  lofty  sense. 
But  as  a  rule,  the  essay  is  the  latest  pro- 
duct of  any  literary  age.  It  is  the  signet 
in  the  ring  of  literature  by  which  the  age 
is  characteristically  impressed.  It  be- 
tokens leisure  and  polish.  An  age  of 
leisure  may  bring  with  it  habits  of  luxury 
and  indolence,  yet  without  it  there  can  be 
no  hope  for  the  production  of  a  permanent 
literature.  Among  the  Romans,  as  among 
all  the  ancients,  the  vita  umbratica  was  an 
acknowledged  incident  of  pre-eminence  in 
letters.  I^ose  who  run  may  read,  but 
those  who  write  will  find  running  hope- 
lessly impossible.  The  Americans,  with 
excellent  models  at  hand,  have  given  us 
essays  of  a  high  order.  They  have  culled 
their  bouquets  from  our  trim  Addisonian 
garden  —  Flori/eris  ut  apes  in  saltibus  omntd 
libant. 

The  periodical  essays  in  the  North,  Amer- 
ican Review  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly y  for 
instance,  are  in  every  sense  equal  to  the 
best  in  our  own  reviews.  There  is  an 
occasional  tartness  about  them,  but  they 
are  seldom  deficient  in  knowledge,  in  wide 
appreciative  sympathy  and  critical  acumen. 
And  this  excellence  is  found  in  both  the 
critical  and  creative  essays.  Emerson  is 
at  the  head  of  one  class,  and  Washington 
Irving  is  at  the  head  of  the  other  class. 
But  Emerson's  merits  and  idiosyncrasies 
are  not  to  be  mapped  out  in  the  few  sen- 
tences we  could  now  devote  to  him,  and 
Washington  Irving  speaks  in  England  for 
himself  From  the  sketches  of  "  Rip  Van 
Winkle  "  and  "  The  Wife  "  to  the  medita- 
tions upon  books  and  Westminster  Abbey, 
is  a  gradus  which  covers  much  of  the  finest 
prose  writing  in  the  English  language. 
Again,  Poe  and  Wirt  are  tne  antipodes  of 
QwAi  other.  Poe's  essay  style  was  keen 
and  incisive.  Wirt,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
almost  a  gushing  writer,  with  much  to  say 
that  he  says  well,  and  with  the  true  in- 
stinct of  an  eloquent  preacher  turned 
essayist.  Wirt  has  written  many  moral 
essays  which  endow  him  with  a  reputation 
inferior  to  few  since  the  time  of  Dr.  John- 
son. 

The  antecedents  of  the  Americans,  aa 
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well  as  their  Burroundings  and  habits  of 
Hfe,  seem  more  favourable  to  the  existence 
of  romance  and  the  novel  than  they  are  in 
reality.  A  new  countrv,  fresh  associations, 
and  incidents  originality  may  appear  ad> 
mirable  and  inevitable  inspirers  of  this 
kind  of  literature ;  but  on  reflection  few 
will  doubt  that  Eld  is  the  open  sesame^  and 
that  there  is  nothing  but  the  form  novel. 
The  want  of  memories  and  of  even  the 
echo  of  ♦*  ancestral  voices,"  most  assuredly 
damps  and  painfully  discourages  the  new- 
bom  power.  And,  admittedly,  in  our  day 
nothing  more  delights  Americans  than  the 
perusal  of  a  Waverley  Novel,  or  "  Nicholas 
Nickleby,"  or  «  Vanity  Fair : "  the  life  de- 
picted is  so  unlike  theirs,  they  cannot  but 
oe  attracted  and  interested.  "*  Chevy 
Chase,'  'Ivanhoe,'  and  the  'Orlando 
Furioso,'"  says  an  American  reviewer, 
"may  be  read  to^ay  in  Wisconsin;  but 
America  reads  them  as  she  reads  '  iBsop's 
Fables.'  It  is  true,"  he  adds,  "that  we 
have  no  past,*  no  mist,  no  myths.  We  had 
one  hero  of  romance,  but  his  name  was 
John  Smith."  Nevertheless,  it  is  natural 
and  humanly  unavoidable  for  any  people 
to  read  without  discovering  somewhere 
amonff  them  emulative  spirits  ready  to  try 
a  fall  m  the  same  path.  But  for  the  most 
part  they  will  be  wilful  or  unconscious 
imitators.  So  of  America.  There,  how- 
ever, the  novel  is  somewhat  peculiar  and 
indigenous.  There  can  be  no  <}uestion 
about  either  its  reality  or  patermty:  for 
the  scenery  is  made  wild  and  expansive 
enough,  and  the  opinions  sufficiently  ex« 
travagant;  and,  like  ourselves,  the  Ameri- 
cmis  have  a  few  names  who  do  them  hon- 
our. Their  libraries,  like  our  own,  are 
flooded  with  trashy  ravings  in  three  vol- 
umes courteously  called  novels ;  but  their 
literature,  like  our  own,  is  enriched  by 
only  a  few  true  novelists. 

Charles  Brockden  Browne  has  the  merit 
of  having  been  the  first  to  give  strength 
and  permanency  to  American  fiction,  let 
hia  works  significanUy  betray  the  defects 
cooomon  to  aU  novels  humedly  written 
for  sensational  effect.  Although  his  style 
is  graphic,  he  is  too  often  verbose,  proux, 
and  ludicrously  indulgent  in  hyperbole. 
Periiaps  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  deroite 
appalnng  disadvantages  he  contrived  to 
produce  twenty-four  volumes  of  fiction  in 
ten  years.  In  Browne's  works,  indeed,  we 
reckon  up,  in  a  manner,  the  impatience, 
daring,  haste,  recklessness,  and  otner  con- 
spicuous blemishes  of  American  literature. 
In  his  "  Wieland  "  we  have  the  delineation 
of  passions  as  they  affect  ".  a  mind  consti- 
tutionally excitable."    This,  with  his  «  Or- 


mond,"  furnishes  an  ample  view  of  th« 
character  and  state  of  transatlantic  society 
in  his  time,  and  of  its  tendency  at  present 
if  we  allow  for  occasional  wildness  and 
eccentricity.  In  "Edgar  Huntly"  som- 
nambulism is  the  theme,  as  in  "  Wieland  " 
ventriloquism,  and  in  other  works  of  his  and 
his  countrymen  — "  spiritualism."  "  Edgar 
Huntly"  IS  in  fact  an  apparent  effort  at 
mental  analysis,  coloured  by  the  most 
improbable  theories  and  the  most  daring 
imaginings.  But  "  Arthur  Mervyn  "  is  in 
our  opinion  Browne's  most  characteristic 
production.  It  is  a  well-written  story, 
with  characters  disoriminately  and  power- 
fully drawn,  yet  it  is  withal  repellent  in 
its  sickeninff  recital  of  the  fearful  days  of 
the  yellow  rever  year. 

Between  Cooper  and  Browne  there  ar« 
few  marks  of  resemblance.  Browne  aims 
at  more  exactitude,  and  prides  himself  on 
a  sort  of  philosophy  which,  if  not  profound, 
is  not  altogether  unsound;  Cooper  gives 
^er  rein  to  his  imagination,  and  revels 
more  in  fervid  and  elaborate  description, 
sedulously  avoiding  the  dreary  flights  of 
fancy  so  congenial  to  his  compeer.  In 
their  treatment  of  Indian  life  tne  differ- 
ence between  them  is  significantly  mani- 
fest. In  everything  Cooper  has  done 
there  is  an  evidence  of  ease  and  some- 
thing of  an  artist's  touch  —  both  peculiari- 
ties foreign  to  Browne.  Hence  Cooper's 
portraiture  of  Indian  life  and  character  is 
truer  and  more  finished.  Browne  has 
seized  the  deformities.  Cooper  the  roman- 
tic and  better  side  of  Inman  character; 
and  the  impression  left  by  Browne  is  that 
the  Indian  IS  worse  than  he  is  in  reality; 
by  Cooper  that  he  is  better  and  more  noble. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  noted  as  Cooper's  prima 
characteristic  that  he  never,  does  and  can 
never,  fail  to  describe  the  scenery,  society, 
and  life  around  him ;  for  his  temperament 
and  his  training  alike  fitted  him  for  the 
enjoyable  task.  His  spirit  was  thoroughly 
American,  and  to  his  books,  more  perhaps 
than  to  any  others,  we  go  to  seek  for  all 
that  can  be  rightly  termed  national.  Yet 
Cooper  was  more  of  a  landscape  than  a 
portrait  painter.  And  this  is  not  to  be 
regretted;  not  merely  because  it  was  the 
secret  of  his  success  as  a  national  writer, 
but  also  because  American  character  has 
even  now  less  peculiarity  than  has,  and 
had  the  scenery,  and  t)ie  primitive  life 
of  the  aborigines.  There  are,  however, 
some  exceptions  to  this.  Leatherstocking 
and  Tom  Coffm  are  as  immortal  as  any 
of  the  renowned  personages  of  fiction. 
Cooper's  undiminished  popularity  in  the 
Old  World  is  a  certain  guarantee  of  the 
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breadth  of  power  and  the  yaried  attrac- 
tavenesB  which  first  won  for  him  the  ap- 
plause of  readers  in  eyery  land. 

On  Hawthorne's  old-world  narratiyes  and 
charming  pictures  of  home  life,  we  regret 
we  haye  not  space  here  to  dwell,  for  a  few 
sentences  would  conyej  but  a  faint  and 
miserable  notion  of  his  excellences.  Nor 
of  Poe's  (as  a  writer  of  fiction),  whose 
tales  have  — 

'*  Much  of  crime  and  more  of  sin 
And  horror  the  soul  of  the  plot "  — 

may  we  now  speak,  for  we  must  conclude. 
As  we  have  seen,  many  causes  are  at 
work  to  retard  the  growth  of  a  truly 
national  literature  in  America.  But  the 
time  for  it  must  come.  Any  delay  should 
rather  be  welcomed  than  regarded  as  a 
source  of  discouragement  and  hopeless- 
ness.   In  the  words  of  one  of  their  most 


sensible  men,  there  is  both  reason  and 
comfort.  Russell  Lowell  writes:  —  **We 
shall  haye  to  be  content  for  a  good  while 
yet  with  our  proyindalism,  and  must  strive 
to  make  the  oest  of  it.  In  it  lies  the  germ 
of  nationality,  and  that  is,  after  all,  the 
prime  condition  of  all  thoroughbred  great- 
ness of  character.  .  .  .  Should  we  ever 
attain  to  a  conscious  nationality,  it  will 
have  the  advantage  of  lessening  the  num- 
ber of  our  great  men,  and  widening  our 
appreciation  to  the  larger  scale  of  the  two 
or  three  that  are  left,  if  there  should  be  so 
many  1 "  Howsoever  this  may  be,  one 
feature  of  the  nation's  life  will  always  be 
more  striking  than  the  rest.  Liberty  is 
the  crowninff  glory  of  that  life  and  the 
vital  prindpTe  of  the  literature  of  the 
country.  The  Americans  claim  it  as  a 
peculiar  birthright,  and  we  may  admit 
that  they  are  not  unworthy  of  it. 


Spain  and  thk  French  Rbvolution.— r  San 
Sebastian.  How  will  the  rapid  march  of  OTeats 
in  France  affect  Spain?  is  a  question  which  all 
Spaniards  are  at  present  anxiously  asking  each 
other,  but  which  they  find  it  difficult  to  answer 
satisfactorily.  It  is  now  nearly  a  year  siaoe  the 
Federal  Republicans  in  this  country  rose  in  arms 
against  the  GoTemment  That  the  movement 
was  th^  popular  was  shown  by  its  strength  as 
regarded  numbers,  but  it  was  smothered  in  the 
cradle  by  the  superior  force  of  military  disci- 
pline; and  sinoe  then  the  fire  has  been  smonl* 
dering  and  waiting  only  for  a  waft  of  outside 
mipathy  to  fiui  it  again  into  a  fiame.  Bepub- 
lioanism  is,  undoubtedly,  an  important  politioal 
idement  in  Spain,  but  it  has  hitherto  been  weak 
firom  int?mal  divisions  and  disagreements  on 
minor  points  between  the  heads  of  the  party. 
The  Republicans  were  divided  into  two  classes, 
or  part^,  namely,  the  Unitarian  and  the  Fed- 
eral Republicans.  The  Unitarians  comprised 
the  Progresistas;  ibr,  although  the  Progresistas 
called  themselves  monarchical,  it  was  evident  to 
all  that  in  defikult  of  a  monarch  they  would 
choose  a  president  It  was  even  alleged  that 
they,  with  their  leader  Prim,  were  Republioaos 
at  heart,  but  restrained  fkt>m  putting  their  ideas 
into  practice  by  the  threats  of  Napoleon  and  the 
menaoingattitudeof  the  small  but  well  disciplined 
Carlist  party.  The  Federals,  it  was  asserted,  were 
ready  to  link  their  fortunes  with  those  of  the 
Unitarians,  if  these  would  only  declare  the  Re- 
public at  once,  r^ardless  of  Napoleonio  conse- 
quences; but  the  Unitarians  could  not  be  pre- 


vailed upon  to  plunge  into  this  course,  and  thus 
Spain  jogg^  on,  trusting  to  chance  for  a  wind- 
fall. The  question  now  is.  Will  the  Spanish 
Republicans  consider  this  an  opportune  moment 
for  action;  and,  if  so,  will  the  Federals  adhere 
to  their  former  ideas,  or  modify  them  so  as  to 
meet  Unitarian  views  and  obtain  their  support? 
Should  the  Federal  Republicans  rise  agam,  as 
they  did  in  October  last,  they  must  succumb, 
for  their  organisation  is  not  military,  and  th^ 
have  already  had  ezperienoe  of  what  this  force 
can  do  in  quieting  restless  spirits.  The  Carlists, 
however,  by  their  ill-advised  agitation,  are  do- 
ing all  they  can  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  the  Repub- 
licans. The  army  is  being  increased,  and  ex- 
traordinary precautions  are  taken  aX\  over  the 
country,  specially  in  the  northern  provinces; 
but  what  does  it  portend?  It  is  difficult  to  telL 
Rumour  says  that  Prim  contemplates  a  cottp 
d*  eiatt  but  the  only  importance  to  be  attached  to 
this  is  that  it  is  quite  certain  that  Prim  is  pre* 
pared  to  take  advantage  of  any  good  thin^  that 
may  turn  up,  bat  as  regards  any  particular 
coarse  you  may  feel  sure  that  he  has  none. 
The  prevailing  opinion  is  that  if  the  Republicans 
become  the  party  of  the  present  it  wiU  be  be- 
oanse  Prim  so  chooses,  and  although  people 
speak  of  him  contemptuously,  all  know  that  he 
has  the  army  with  him,  and  Uiat  as  loniras  he  is 
thus  supported  he  will  be  the  man  of  the  day. 
Whether  Spain  is  to  be  a  Republic  or  not  every 
one  here  feeU  confident  of  one  thing,  and  that  is 
that  the  crisis  In  France  must  produce  a  crisis 
in  Spain.  PaU  Mall  Gaaetta 
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CHAPTEB  ni. 

Ths  next  morning  came  Briisig  in  good 
season,  toeo  with  Habennann to  Pumpel- 
hagen.  The  young  wife  sat  in  the  livmg- 
room,  and  was  paying  off  the  work-people ; 
Joohen  sat  dose  by  her,  and  smoked  to- 
bacco,—  he  attended  to  that  business. 
The  old  peonle  were  not  yet  visible,  for 
ffrandmother  had  said  to  her  daughter-in- 
Uiw,  she  at  least  could  not  go  out  to-day, 
since  she  had  nothing  to  put  on  her  head ; 
and  grandfather  had  said  that  merry-mak- 
ing would  go  on  better  without  him. 

''It  is  really  considerate  of  the  old 
people,"  said  Bnisie,  ^  not  to  spoil  our  din- 
ner ;  for,  Madam  fussier,  I  am  goi^  to 
stay  here  to  dinner  to-day,  with  Karl. 
But,  Karl,  we  must  go.  Good-bye,  little 
rogues ! " 

As  they  went  through  the  farm-yard, 
Brisig  all  of  a  sudden  stood  still.  **  Just 
see,  £iri,  doesn't  it  look  like  the  desert  of 
Saiiara?  Here  a  dung-heap  and  there  a 
dung-heap  1  And  yet,  see,  old  Jochen  has 
had  these  ditches  opened,  so  that  all  the 
(firty  water  can  run  o£f^  in  a  body,  to  the 
village  pond.  And  then  the  roo&  1 "  said 
he,  walking  on.  ^  They  have  straw  enough 
for  new  roofe, — it  is  merely  that  the  old 
folks  grudge  the  expense  of  repairing 
them.  I  come  here  properly  only  from 
two  motives, —  one  relates  to  my  health, 
the  other  to  my  heart ;  for  I  find  that  it 
agrees  with  me,  when  I  have  eaten  too 
hearty  a  dinner,  to  get  comfortably  angry, 
and,  on  accoimt  of  my  heart,  I  go  for  the 
sake  of  your  sister  and  the  little  rogues, 
since  I  can  be  of  some  assistance  to  her.  For 
yoimg  Jochen  behaves  usually  quite  too 
much  like  a  wheel  on  a  baggage-wagon,  in 
the  winter,  between  here  and  Kostock.  If 
I  could  but  once  have  him  before  a  cart, 
with  three  or  four  on  top  of  the  load,  and 
then  lay  on  the  whip  I  *^ 

^See,"  said  Habennann,  as  they  went 
through  a  field,  ''they  have  some  fine- 
looking  wheat  there." 

"  Oh,  yes,  it  has  a  good  color ;  but  what 
do  you  think  they  sow  here  ?  Bye  1  And 
why  so  ?  Because  old  Jochen,  for  twenty- 
five  years,  has  always  had  rye  in  the  win- 
ter field." 

''Does  this  field  extend  over  the  hill 
yonder?" 

"  No,  Karl,  the  old  lynx  is  not  so  fat  as 
that ;  frv  lard  in  butter,  and  eat  it  with  a 
spoon !  No,  Karl,  that  field  over  the  hill 
happens  to  be  mine." 

«  £3i,  how  one  can  forget,  in  a  couple  of 
years  1    So  your  land  comes  thus  &r  ?  " 

"Tes,  Karl,  for  Wamitz  stretches  out 
[Eiitered  acoording  to  Act  of  CongreM,  in  the  ymr  1870,  by  LlttnU  h  Gf,  in  the  Office  ol  the  lihrtrlsa 

of  Congreit  at  WMhlDcton.] 


finely  in  length ;  on  this  side  it  comes  to 
this  point,  and  on  the  other  it  turns  round 
towurd  Hannerwiem.  But  see  here,  from 
this  rising-ground  I  can  show  you  the 
whole  region.  Where  we  stand  belongs 
to  your  brother-in-law,  and  his  land  goes 
on  tiie  right  up  to  my  wheat,  and  on  ^e 
left  to  that  little  clump  of  firs,  for  Rexow 
is  quite  small.  He  has  also  a  small  field 
on  the  other  side  of  the  hamlet.  The  land 
to  the  right,  behind  my  wheat  field,  also 
belonffs  to  Wamitz,  and  before  us,  where 
the  ploughed  ground  begins,  lies  Pumpel- 
hagen;  and  here  on  the  left,  behind  the 
fir-trees,  is  Gurlitz." 

"  Wamitz  is  then  the  largest  ?  " 

"  No,  Karl,  not  ik>  either.  Pumpelhagen 
has  eight  lasts  more,  and  is  a  nrslrc&ss 
estate  also  in  value, —  two-and-forty  lasts 
natural  wheat  land.  Yes,  if  the  rest  were 
all  of  a  piece  1  No,  the  Kammerrath  is  a 
good  man,  and  a  good  countryman;  but 
you  see,  t^ere  he  sits  in  Schwerin,  and 
cannot  trouble  himself  about  Pumpelhagen, 
where  he  has  often  had  such  inspectors! 
And  he  bought  the  property  in  dear  times, 
and  a  crowd  of  leeches  stand  ready  to 
drain  the  last  drop  from  his  veins;  and 
then  his  lady,  the  Kammerriithin,  rides 
grandly  in  her  carriage  visiting  and  enter- 
taining. But  he  is  the  right  sort  of  man, 
and  is  g6od  to  his  people,  and  although 
the  von  Rambows  are  of  old  descent, —  lor 
my  gracious  Herr  Count  often  invites  him 
to  dmner,  and  he  thinks  a  ffreat  deal  of 
ancestry, — yet  he  carries  himself  quite 
pleasantly  and  without  anyformsdity. 

Habermann  had  listened  attentively  to 
this  information,  for  these  things  might  by 
a  fortunate  chance  have  some  connection 
with  his  future ;  but,  interested  as  he  was, 
his  thoughts  still  recurred  to  his  present 
difficulty.  "Brisig,"  said  he,  "have  you 
any  idea  in  your  head  about  my  little 
girl?" 

"  What  wouldn't  I  do  for  her,  Karl !  But 
— the  devil  knows  I  I  believe  we  must  af- 
ter all  go  to  the  ci^  to  Kurzen,  the  mer- 
chant. She,  Fran  Kurzen,  is  a  good  sort 
of  woman,  and  he — well,  he  is  in  the  voca- 
tive, like  all  shop-keepers.  Just  think,  last 
summer  the  rascal  sold  me  a  piece  of  stuff 
for  breeches,  for  Sunday  wear;  it  was  a 
kind  of  chocolate-colour.  And,  think, 
when  I  went  one  morning  in  the  dew, 
through  my  clover,  they  turned  up  to  the 
knee,  like  a  mess  of  crabs,  pure  scarlet  1 
And  he  sent  me  some  Kiimmel,  the  Prus- 
sian kind,  the  old  sweetnneats,  tinkered  up 
with  all  sorts  of  drops.  But  I  sent  it  back 
to  him  affain,  with  a  good  scolding;  the 
breeches,  however,  he  would  not  take  back. 
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and  sent  me  word  he  didn't  wear  breeches. 
No,  did  the  rascal  think  I  was  going  to 
wear  red  ones!  And  Karl,  see,  here  at 
the  left  is  Gurlitz. 

"Is  that  the  Gurlitz  church-tower?" 
asked  Habermann. 

"Yes,  Karl,"— and  Briisig  stood  still, 
turned  up  his  nose,  sent  his  eyebrows  up 
under  his  cocked  hat, —  for  he  wore  a  hat 
dn  Sundays, —  opened  his  mouth  wide,  and 
stared  at  Habermann  with  a  pair  of  eyes 
which  seemed  to  look  him  through  and 
through,  and  then  lose  themselves  in  the 
distance. 

"Karl I**  he  cried  finally,  "since  you 
speak  of  the  church-tower, —  God  bless 
Toul  the  Gurlitz  pastor  must  take  your 
little  girl." 

"  Pastor  Behrens  ?  "  asked  Habermann. 

"  Yes,  Paster  Behrens,  who  was  our  pri- 
vate instructor  at  old  Krinkstadt's." 

"  Ah,  Brisisiff,  I  will  confess  I  have  thought 
of  it  almost  ulq  whole  night,  whether  that 
would  be  possible,  if  I  should  remain  in 
the  neighbourhood.'* 

"Possible?  He  mnstl  He  would  like 
nothing  better  than  to  have  a  little  child 
growing  up  near  him,  since  he  himself  has 
no  children ;  and  he  has  rented  his  farm, 
and  now  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  read  and 
study  his  books,  which  it  would  make  an- 
other man  turn  green  and  yellow  merely 
to  look  at  from  a  distance.  That  is  what 
he  eigoys  1  And  she,  the  Frau  Pastorin,  is 
so  fond  of  children,  that  all  the  girls  in  the 
village  tag  after  her ;  and  she  is  an  excel- 
lent, kind-hearted  woman,  and  always 
cheerful,  and  the  best  of  Mends  with  your 
sister." 

"  Ah,  if  that  might  be !  ^  exclaimed  Ha- 
bermann. "  You  and  I  owe  everything  to 
that  man,  Zacharyl  Do  you  rememSer, 
when  he  was  still  a  candidate,  at  old 
Ejinkstadt's,  how  he  gave  us  private 
lessons  in  the  winter  evenings,  and  taught 
us  writing  and  arithmetic,  and  what  a 
firiend  he  was  to  us  two  stupid  young- 
sters?" 

"Yes,  Earl,  and  how  Zamel  Pomuchels- 
kopp  used  to  lie  and  snore  of  an  evening, 
till  the  beams  shook,  while  we  were  in  the 
pursuit  of  learning.  Do  you  remember,  in 
the  arithmetic,  when'  we  came  to  the  Rule 
of  Three,  —  you  seek  the  fourth  unknown 
quantity,  and  first  get  the  ratio,  and  then 
it  goes  1  In  quicimess  I  was  your  superior, 
but  you  were  mine  in  accuracy,  and  also 
in  orthography.  But  in  letter-writing  and 
in  High-Gferman,  then  I  was  better  again ; 
and  these  last  I  have  ever  since  studied 
diligently,  for  every  man  has  his  favorite 
pursuit.    And  when  I  go  to  see  the  Pastor, 


I  always  thank  him  for  his  assistance  in 
my  education;  and  then  he  laughs,  and 
says  he  is  more  indebted  to  me,  because  I 
have  rented  his  farm  for  him,  and  he  is 
now  sure  of  a  good  contract.  He  thinks 
something  of  me,  and  if  you  stav  here,  we 
will  go  over  to  him,  and  you  shall  see  he 
will  do  it." 

By  this  time  they  had  arrived  at  Pnm- 
pelhagen,  and  Brasig  quite  impressed 
Habermann  by  his  distinguished  manners, 
as  he  sailed  up  to  the  old  servant,  and  in- 
quired if  the  Herr  Kammerrath  was  at 
nome,  and  could  be  spoken  with. 

He  would  announce  the  gentlemen  the 
man  said ;  wasn't  it  the  &rr  Inspector, 
Bras^? 

"  les,"  said  Brasig.  "  Do  you  see,  Karl 
he  knows  me,  and  me  Heif  Kammerrath 
knows  me  too.  And,  did  you  notice? 
regularly  announcing  usl  The  nobility 
don't  do  things  meanly.  My  gracious 
Herr  Count  always  has  people  announced 
to  him  by  three  servants;  that  is,  one 
announces  to  the  other,  until  the  valet 
finally  announces  to  him,  and  by  this 
custom  we  sometimes  have  amusing  occur- 
rences,—  as,  the  other  day,  with  the  kam- 
merj^er.  The  first  announced  to  the 
second,  instead  of  kammenager,  ober- 
jiEiger,  and  the  second  added  a  meister, 
and  the  third  announced  to  the  Herr 
Count  an  obeijagermeister;  and,  as  my 
gracious  Herr  Count  pre|)ared  to  receive 
&e  strange  gentleman  with  proper  cer* 
emony,  it  was  the  old  rat-catcher  Ti- 
baul." 

The  servant  came  back,  and  led  them 
into  a  spacious  room,  which  was  very  com- 
fortably but  not  splendidly  furnished.  In 
the  centre  stood  a  large,  plain  table,  cov- 
ered with  papers  and  accounts.  Behiivi 
the  table  stood,  as  they  entered,  a  rather 
tall,  thin  man,  who  had  on  his  face  a 
thoughtful  expression,  and  in  his  whole 
appearance  an  air  of  quiet  reflection ;  and 
in  his  dress,  although  it  was  quite  suited 
to  his  circumstances,  there  was  the  same 
simplicity  as  in  the  furnishing  of  the  room. 
He  might  have  been  about  fifty,  and  his 
sandy  nair  was  thickly  sprinkled  with 
gray;  also  he  was  evidenUy  ouite  short* 
sighted,  for,  as  he  came  around  the  table 
to  receive'the  two  guests,  he  reached  afier 
an  eye-glass,  which,  however,  he  did  not 
use,  but  went  up  dose  to  his  visitors. 
"Ah,  Herr  Inspector  Brasig,"  said  he 
quietly.    "  What  can  I  do  for  you  ?  " 

Uncle  Briisig  was  so  put  out  in  his  elab- 
orate address,  that  he  could  not  collect 
himself  of  a  sudden;  not  to  hurry  himt 
the  Herr  Kammerrath  looked  quite  closely 
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at  Habennann.    «*  You  want But,"  he 

interrupted  himself;  "I  ought  to  know 
you.  Wait  a  moment, — were  you  not  for 
ten  or  twelve 'years  in  serrice  with  my 
brother?" 

**  Tes,  Herr  Kammerrath,  and  my  name 
is  Habennann." 

"  Right,  right !  And  to  what  do  I  owe 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  here  ?  " 

**1  have  understood  that  the  Herr  Kam- 
merrath was  looking  for  an  inspector ;  and 
as  I  am  in  search  of  such  a  place " 

"  But  you  have  a  farm  in  Pomerania,  as  I 
think  I  have  heard,"  interrupted  the  pro- 
prietor. 

But  now  it  was  high  time  for  Brasig,  if 
he  had  anything  of  importance  to  say,  to 
charge  into  the  midst.  <*  That  he  had, 
Herr  Kammerrath  von  Rambow,  he  had  it, 
but  the  Jews  will  give  nothing  for  it  now. 
He,  like  many  another  farmer,  got  into 
difficulties,  and  the  pitiful  meanness  and 
baseness  of  his  landlord  have  ruined  him. 
What  do  you  say  to  that,  Herr  Kammer- 
rath?" 

Behind  the  old  fellow's  back  at  these 
words  sounded  a  hearty  lau^h,  and  as  he 
looked  around  he  saw  the  bnght  face  of  a 
ten  or  twelve  years*  old  boy,  which  seemed 
to  say, "  Wait  a  bit,  there  is  more  com- 
ing." The  Kammerrath  also  turned  his 
face  away  to  laugh  a  little ;  but  happily 
for  uncle  Brasig,  it  never  occurred  to  him 
that  the  laughing  was  from  any  other 
cause  than  natural  pleasure  at  his  well- 
chosen  language.  He  concluded  there- 
fore, quite  seriously.  **  And  so  he  has  gone 
head  over  heels." 

"  I  am  heartily  sorry,"  said  the  Kammer^ 
rath ;  "  Yes,"  he  added  with  a  sigh,  "  these 
are  hard  times  for  the  countrymen;  but 
we  must  hope  that  they  will  improve.  As 
resards  your  wish,  —  Axel,  go  out  and  see 
if  breakfast  is  ready, — your  supposition 
is  correct.  I  have  just  dismissea  my  late 
inspector,  —  I  will  tell  you,  because  of 
carelessness  in  his  accounts, —  and  I  am 
looking  for  a  suitable  man  to  fill  his  place. 
But,"  said  he,  as  his  son  appeared  at  the 
door,  and  announced  that  breakfast  was 
ready,  "  if  you  have  not  yet  breakfasted, 
we  can  arrange  the  matter  best  at  the 
breakfast-table." 

With  that,  he  went  to  the  door,  but 
stood  there,  and  made  a  motion  with  his 
hand  for  them  to  pass  out  first.  ^  Karl," 
whispered  Brasig,  "didn't  I  tell  you? 
Just  like  one  of  us  I "    But  as  Habennann 

guietly  passed  on,  accepting  the  invitation, 
e  threw  up  his  eyebrows,  and  stretched 
out  his  hand  as  if  he  would  draw  his 
friend  back  by  the  coat-tails,  then  stood 


with  his  little  twisted  legs  turned  out, 
and  bowed  like  a  clasp-knife. 

*'  Eh,  how  could  II  I  beseech  you ! 
Herr  Kammerrath  should  always  have 
precedence!"  And  his  waiting  was  not 
of  a  bad  order,  for  he  had  a  long  body  and 
short  legs,  and  they  betbng  properly  to 
waiters. 

The  Herr  Kammerrath  had  to  take  him- 
self out  of  the  way  of  his  compliments, 
that  the  old  fellow  might  not  dislocate  his 
spine.  At  the  breakfast-table  the  business 
was  discussed  and  decided;  Habermann 
was  engaged  on  a  ^ood,  sufficient  salary, 
which  was  to  be  increased  every  five 
years;  and  the  only  condition  which  the 
Kammerrath  insisted  upon  was  that  he 
should  occupy  the  place  at  once. 

The  new  inspector  a^^eed  to  this,  and 
the  day  was  set  for  his  entering  on  hia 
duties,  so  that  the  Kammerrath  before  his 
departure  could  go  with  him  about  the 
place  and  tell  him  what  he  wanted  done ; 
and  Brasig  having  concluded  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  troubled  life-career  of  the  fifteen 
years'  old  full-blooded  Wallach,  which  he 
had  cared  for  in  his  business  at  the  farm, 
— how  he  had  "had  the  honor  to  know  the 
old  carrion  ever  since  it  was  bom ;  "  how 
the  creature  in  its  younger  years  had  been 
"  such  a  colt  as  you  read  of  in  books,"  but 
afterward  "  with  shyins  and  spavin  and  all 
manner  of  devilish  tricks  had  so  disgraced 
himself  that  he  was  now  punished  by  be- 
ing harnessed  to  the  dung-cart," — the  two 
inspectors  took  their  leave. 

"Brasig,"  said  Habermann,  when  they 
were  outside,  "a  stone  has  been  taken 
from  my  heart.  Thank  God,  I  shall  be 
employed  asain  1  And  that  brings  me  to 
other  th'ouehts.  Now  for  GurlitzT  Ah,  if 
we  may  only  be  as  fortunate  there  I " 

"  Yes,  Karl,  you  may  well  say  fortunate ; 
for — don't  take  it  ill  of  me  —  you  don't 
understand  the  way  of  life  ana  the  fine 
etiquette  of  noble  society.  How  could  you 
do-  such  a  thing!  How  could  you  go 
through  the  door  before  the  Herr  Kam- 
merrath ?  " 

"  Brasig,  when  be  invited  me  I  was  his 
guest,  and  he  was  not  yet  my  master; 
now,  I  should  not  do  it,  and,  rely  upon  it, 
he  would  not  do  it  either." 

"  No,  Karl,  so  I  think ;  but  at  the  Pas- 
tor's leave  the  business  to  me ;  there  some 
finesse  will  be  needed." 

"  Yes,  Zachary,  gladly.  Were  it  not  for 
my  poor  little  girl,  I  should  not  have  the 
courage  to  ask  so  great  a  favor  of  any 
man.  K  you  will  undertake  it  for  me,  I 
shall  consider  it  a  real  piece  of  friendship." 

As  they  came  toward  the  Gurlitz  church, 
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they  knew  by  the  singing  that  the  service 
was  not  yet  over;  and,  as  they  went  into 
the  Pastor's  house,  and  into  the  living-room, 
they  were  met  by  a  little,  quick,  round 
woman,  upwards  of  forty  years  of  age. 
Everytliing  about  her  was  round, —  arms 
and  hands  and  fingers,  head  and  cheeks 
and  lips ;  and  the  eyes  looked  so  round  and 
briffht  out  of  her  soft  round  face,  as  if  the 
eyelids  had  never  been  pressed  down  with 
trouble  and  sorrow,  and  such  a  cheery  life 
over  flowed  from  her  mien  and  motions, 
that  one  believed  he  could  almost  see  how 
the  fresh,  red  blood  throbbed  through  the 
warm  heart. 

*^  Grood-day,  Herr  Briisig,  sit  down  I  Sit 
down,  also  1  Yes,  that  is  right,  my  Pastor 
is  still  in  church ;  he  would  scold  well  if 
you  had  gone  away.  Pray  sit  down,  Herr 
—  what  shall  I  call  you  ?  Yes,  I  would 
gladly  have  gone  to  church  to-day,  but 
just  think,  last  Sunday  the  Pastor's  pew 
was  broken  in  halves.  Bless  me,  now 
every  body  crowded  around,  and  we 
couldn't  say  "  No."  And  our  old  cabinet- 
maker Priisshawer  was  going  to  mend  it, 
and  he  is  sick  with  a  fever." 

The  round  little  mouth  rolled  out  the 
words  as  if  they  were  roimd,  smooth,  white 
billiard  balls,  which  a  playful  child  shoots 
here  and  there  over  the  sreen  cloth. 

Brasig  now  introduced  Habermann  as 
the  brother  of  Frau  Niissler. 

"  You  are  her  brother  ?  Her  brother 
Earl?  Now  sit  down,  sit  down!  How 
glad  my  Pastor  will  be  I  When  Frau 
Niissler  is  here,  we  always  talk  about  you ; 
something  good  you  mav  be  sure, —  the 
Herr  Inspector  knows.  Bless  you,  Brasig, 
what  are  you  doing  with  my  hymn-book  V 
Let  me  put  the  l^ok  away!  You  don't 
want  to  read  it,  you  are  an  old  heathen. 
Those  are  funeral-hymns,  and  what  have 
you  to  do  with  funersd-hymns  ?  You  will  live 
forever !  You  are  no  better  than  the  Wan- 
dering Jew!  But,  dear  heart!  one  must 
think  sometimes  about  dying,  and  so,  since 
our  church-pew  is  broken,  and  the  old  cab- 
inet-maker has  a  fever,  I  have  been  read- 
ing a  couple  of  hymns  '  On  preparation  for 
death.",  And  with  that  sne  flew  roimd 
like  quicksilver,  and  laid  the  books  on  one 
side,  and  whisked  off  a  little  dust  here  and 
there,  where  none  was  visible,  and  rubbed 
and  polished  about  in  the  room,  which  was 
as  neat  as  a  dressing-box.  All  at  once  she 
stood  still,  listened  toward  the  kitchen  and 
cried,  <' Just  so,  I  must  go  and  look  after 
the  soup  1 "  and  was  gone. 

«  Didn't  I  tell  you,  Karl  ?  "  said  Brasig. 
'^ There's  a  temperament  for  you!  And 
what   splendid   nealthl    Now   leave   me 


alone ;  I  will  manage  it  all,"  and  he  went 
out  after  the  Frau  Pastorin. 

Habermann  looked  around  him  in  the 
room.  How  neat  and  comfortable  every- 
thing was,  so  homelike  and  so  full  of  peace. 
There  hung,  above  the  sofa,  a  beautiful 
head  of  Chnst,  and  around  and  beneath  it 
were  the  portraits  of  the  parents  of  the 
Herr  Pastor  and  the  Frau  Pastorin,  and 
their  relations,  some  in  colors,  some  in 
crayon,  some  large,  others  small ;  and  the 
Lord  Jesus  had  ms  hands  raised  in  bless- 
ing, and  the  Frau  Pastorin  had  arranged 
under  their  shadow  all  her  relations,  put- 
ting them  the  nearest,  that  they  might 
have  the  best  of  the  blessing. 

Her  own  picture,  painted  in  early  years, 
and  that  of  her  Pastor,  she  had  in  humilitv 
hung  by  the  window,  a  little  further  off; 
but  the  sun,  which  looked  in  through  the 
snow-white  curtains,  and  gilded  the  other 
portraits,  touched  these  two  pictures  first. 
There  was  a  small  book-case  full  of  reli- 
gious and  secular  books,  a  little  mixed  to- 
gether, but  still  making  a  fine  appearance, 
for  they  were  arranged  more  with  refer- 
ence to  their  bindings  than  their  contents. 
And  if  any  one  supposed,  because  she 
talked  Platt-Deutsch,  that  she  had  no  ap- 
preciation or  em'oyment  of  High-German 
literature,  he  needed  merely  to  open  a 
book,  where  a  mark  lay,  and  he  would  find 
that  the  marked  places  had  been  read  with 
heart  and  feeling,  —  that  is  to  say,  if  he 
had  as  much  heart  and  feeling  as  the  Frau 
Pastorin;  and,  had  he  opened  the  cook- 
book, he  would  have  seen  that  the  Frau 
Pastorin  was  as  good  a  student  as  the 
Herr  Pastor,  for  she  had  just  like  him  her 
notes  written  on  the  margin,  and  where 
nothing  was  written  one  might  understand 
that  those  were  the  Herr  Pastor's  favorite 
recipes, — "  And  by  those,"  said  she,  "  I 
don  t  need  to  make  any  marks,  for  I  know 
them  by  heart." 

And  here  in  this  peaceful  abode,  in  this 
pretty,  comfortable  nest,  shall  Habermann, 
if  God  in  mercy  grant  it,  leave  his  child  to 
pass  her  early  years.  These  hands  of  the 
Saviour  shall  be  stretched  out  in  blessing 
over  her,  this  blessed  sun  shall  shine 
upon  her,  and  the  noble  thoughts,  which 
great  and  eood  men  have  written  in  books 
for  the  wond,  shall  awaken  her  young  soul 
out  of  childhood's  dreams,  and  give  it  life 
and  joy. 

He  was  getting  very  soft-hearted.  But, 
as  he  still  sat  between  hope  and  fear,  the 
Frau  Pastorin  came  in  at  the  door,  her 
eyes  red  with  weeping.  "Don't  say  a 
word,  Herr  Habermann,  don't  say  a  word ! 
Brasig  has  told  me  everything,  and  Brasig 
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is  an  old  heathen,  but  he  is  a  good  man, 
and  a  true  friend  of  jours, —  and  mv  Pas- 
tor thinks  just  as  I  do,  that  I  know,  for  we 
are  always  one, —  and  that  dear  little 
thing  1  God  bless  you,  yesl  The  old 
Kijsslers  are  a  hard-hearted  set,"  and  she 
tapped  the  floor  briskly  with  her  foot. 

**  The  old  woman,"  said  Brifeig,  who  was 
by  this  time  close  beside  them,  'Hhe  old 
woman  is  a  real  horse-leech." 

^  Right,  Briisig,  she  is  that,  but  my  Pas- 
tor shall  talk  the  old  people  into  reason ; 
not  on  account  of  the  little  girl,  she  shall 
come  here,  or  I  don't  know  my  old  Pastor  I " 

While  Habermann  was  expressing  his 
heart-felt  thanks,  her  Pastor  came  in, — 
ahe  always  called  him  <*  her  "  Pastor,  because 
he  was  truly  hers,  body  and  soul,  and  her 
^  Pastor,"  on  account  of  his  own  dignity, 
and  because  the  title  belonged  to  him  from 
bis  office.  He  came  bare-headed  across  the 
church-yard  and  parsonage-yard,  for  these 
high  soft-hats,  which  make  our  good  Prot- 
estant ministers  look  like  Russian  priests, 
were  not  then  in  fetshion,  at  least  not  in  the 
country ;  and,  instead  of  the  great  ruf^  as 
broad  as  the  white  china  platter  on  which 
the  daughter  of  Herodias  presents  the  head 
of  John-Baptist  to  her  step-father,  he  had 
a  pair  of  little  innocent  bands,  which  his 
dear  wife  Regina  had,  with  all  Christian 
reverence,  stitched,  stiffened,  pressed  and 
tied  around  his  neck  with  her  own  hands. 
She  held  correctly  that  these  little  simple 
things  were  the  distinctiye  ministerial  uni- 
form, and  not  the  little  four-cornered  cape 
which  was  worn  over  the  coat-coUar. 
**For,"  said  she,  "my  dear  Fran  Niissler, 
our  sexton  wears  just  such  a  little  cape, 
but  he  dare  not  wear  bands ;  and  when  I 
see  my  Pastor,  with  the  ornaments  of  his 
office,  standing  in  the  chancel,  I  don't  know, 
they  seem  to  me,  the  two  little  things,  as 
they  rise  and  fall  with  his  words,  now  one, 
now  the  other,  like  a  pair  of  angel-wings, 
on  which  one  might  rise  directly  to  Heaven, 
—  only  my  Pastor  has  his  wings  in  frt>nt, 
and  the  angels  have  theirs  behind." 

No,  he  wasn't  an  angel,  this  good  Pastor 
of  hers,  and  he  was  the  last  person  to  set 
himself  up  for  one.  But  vrith  all  the  sin- 
cerity that  shone  from  his  face,  and  seemed 
to  know  no  dissimulation,  there  was  such  a 
friendly  forbearance,  such  a  quiet,  kindly 
expression,  that  one  must  hold  him  at  the 
first  glance  for  a  brave  man,  and  althouffh 
his  whole  life  had  been  given  up  to  self- 
denyine  labor,  yet  he  could — naturally 
after  the  Frau  Pastorin  had  taken  off  his 
cape  and  bands — show  in  his  eyes  his  jo]^- 
ous  heart,  and  utter  innocent  jests  with  ms 
lips ;  and,  when  he  put  off  the  ecclesiastic, 


he  stood  forth  as  a  man  who,  in  worldly 
matters  also,  could  give  sensible  counsel, 
and  reach  forth  a  helping  hand. 

As  he  stepped  into  the  room,  he  recog- 
nized Habermann  immediately,  and  went 
right  up  to  him.  "  My  dear  friend,  do  I  see 
you  once  morel  How  are  you?  Good- 
day,  Herr  Inspector  I "  And  as  Habermann 
returned  the  greeting,  and  Brasig  began 
to  tell  the  reason  of  their  visit,  the  Frau 
Pastorin  sprang  between  them,  and  seised 
her  Pastor  by  his  ministerial  gown,  and 
cried,  **Not  a  word,  Herr  Habermann; 
Brasig,  will  you  be  so  good?  Tou  shall 
know  it  ail  from  me,"  said  she  to  her  hus- 
band, "  for,  though  the  story  is  a  sad  one, 
— yes,  Herr  Ha^rmann,  quite  too  sad,  — 
yet  there  will  be  a  pleasure  for  you. 
Come,  come  1 "  and  with  that  she  drew  him 
into  his  study.  "  For  I  am  the  nearest  to 
him,"  she  called  back  from  the  door,  in 
apology. 

After  a  while  the  Pastor  came  back  with 
his  wife  into  the  room,  and  went,  with  a 
determined  step  and  resolved  expression 
on  his  face,  up  to  Habermann.  "  Yes,  dear 
Habermann,  yes  I  We  will  do  it,  and,  so 
far  as  in  us  lies,  do  it  gladly,"  —  and  he 

eressed  his  hand — "but,"  he  added,  "we 
ave  no  experience  in  the  care  of  children, 
yet  we  can  learn.  Isn't  it  so,  Regina,  we 
can  learn?"  as  if  with  this  little  joke  he 
would  help  Habermann  over  the  deep  emo- 
tion which  struggled  in  his  face  and  in  his 
whole  being. 

»*Herr  Pastor,"  he  broke  out,  finally, 
"  Tou  have  long  ago  done  a  great  deal  for 
me,  but  this "  And  the  little  Frau  Pas- 
torin reached  after  her  means  of  consola- 
tion and  implement  of  all  work,  which  she 
took  in  hand  at  every  surprise  of  ioy  or 
sorrow,  —  after  her  duster, — and  dusted 
here  and  there,  and  would  have  wiped  away 
Habermann's  tears  with  it,  if  he  had  not 
turned  aside,  and  she  called  out  at  the  door 
after  Frederica :  "  Now,  Rika,  run  quickly 
over  to  the  weaver'&wife,  and  ask  her  to 
lend  me  her  cradle, — she  doesn't  use  it,** 
she  added,  to  Brasiff. 

And  Brasig,  as  if  it  devolved  on  him  to 
sustain  the  honor  of  the  Habermann  family, 
said  to  her  impressively :  "Frau  Pastorin, 
what  are  you  thinking  of?  The  little  girl 
is  quite  hearty ! " 

And  the  Frau  Pastorin  ran  again  to  the 
door,  and  called  back  the  maiden.  "  Rika, 
Rika,  not  the  cradle, — ask  her  to  lend  me 
a  little  crib,  and  then  go  to  the  sexton's 
daughter,  and  see  if  she  can  come  this  af- 
ternoon, —  God  bless  me,  tcnlay  is  Sunday  1 
But  if  your  ass  has  fallen  into  a  pit,  and  so 
forth, — yes,  ask  her  whether  she  can  help 
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me  staff  a  ootrple  of  little  beds.  For  it  is 
uot  heathenisn,  Biiisig,  it  is  a  work  of  ne- 
cessity, and  quite  another  thing  from  your 
Herr  Count  naving  his  wheat  brought  in 
Sunday  afternoon.  And,  my  dear  Herr 
Habermann,  the  little  girl  must  come  to  us 
to-day,  for  Franz,"  said  she  to  her  husband, 
**  the  old  Niisslers  would  not  ^ve  the  poor 
little  thing  even  her  dinner  if  they  could 
help  it,  and,  Brasig,  bread  which  is  not 

freely  given "  here  she  was  a  little  out 

of  breath  and  Brasig  went  on :  ♦♦  Yes,  Frau 
Pastorin,  one  majr  grow  fat  on  grudged 
bread,  but  the  devil  take  such  fatness  1  *' 

^  You  old  heathen,  how  can  you  swear 
so,  in  a  Christian  Pastor's  house  ? "  cried 
the  Frau  Pastorin.  **But  the  long  and 
the  short  of  the  matter  is,  the  little  girl 
must  come  here  to^ay." 

*•  Yes,  Frau  Pastorin,"  said  Habermann, 
only  too  happy,  ^  I  will  bring  her  to-day. 
My  poor  sister  will  be  sorry,  but  it  is  bet- 
ter K)r  her,  and  for  the  peace  of  her  family, 
and  also  for  my  child." 

He  went  up  to  the  two  worthy  people, 
and  thanked  them  so  warmly,  from  the 
depths  of  his  grateful  heart;  and  when 
they  had  taken  leave,  and  were  outside,  he 
drew  a  long  breath,  and  said  to  Bnisig, 
**  How  gloomy  the  world  looked  this  morn- 
ing, but  now  the  sun  shines  in  my  heart 
again  1  I  have  yet  a  disagreeable  business 
to  attend  to ;  but  it  is  a  lucky  day,  and 
that  may  ao  well  also." 

"  What  have  you  got  to  do  now  ?  "  asked 
BrSsig. 

**  I  must  go  to  Rahnstadt,  to  old  Moses. 
I  gave  him,  six  months  ago,  my  note  for 
six  hundred  dollars;  I  have  not  heard 
fr^m  him  since  my  bankruptcy,  and  I 
must  try  te  make  some  arrangement  with 
him." 

'*  That  you  must,  Karl ;  and  I  would  do 
it  at  once,  for  old  Moses  isn't  the  worst 
man  in  the  world,  by  a  long  way.  Now  I 
will  tell  you  what  shall  be  our  order  of 
battle  for  to-day :  we  will  both  go  back  to 
Bezow,  and  eat  our  dinner ;  after  dinner 
young  Jochen  must  lend  you  his  horses, 
and  you  can  take  your  little  one  to  Gurlitz ; 
^o  from  there  to  the  city,  and  come  back 
m  the  evening  to  me,  at  Wamitz,  and  stay 
over  night;  and  to-morrow  you  can  go 
over  to  Pumpelhagen,  since  the  Herr 
Kammerrath  depends  on  your  speedy 
coming." 

<<  Right,"  said  Habermann,  « it  shall  be 

BO." 

They  arrived,  the  dinner  was  eaten,  and 
Brasig  asked  of  yoxmg  Jochen  the  loan  of 
his  wagon  and  horses.  **  Of  course,"  cried 
Fna  Niissler, — <*Ye8,  of  coarse,"   said 


Jochen,  and  went  out  himself  immedi* 
ately,  to  order  the  horses  harnessed. 

<*Karl,"  said  the  sister,  ^  my  dear  broth- 
er, how  glad,  how  heartily  glad,  I  should 

be,  if But  you  know  the  reason;  Brti- 

sig  has  told  you.  But,  dear  heart,  if  one 
could  only  keep  peace  in  the  family  1 
Don't  believe  that  Jochen  thinks  different- 
ly from  me,  only  he  hasn't  the  energy  to 
stand  up  for  his  rights.  But  I  will  look 
after  your  child  as  if  she  were  my  own, 
though  it  will  not  be  needful  at  the  Par- 
sonage." 

The  wagon  drove  up.  **What  the 
devil! "  cried  Bi^isig,  **youn|f  Jochen,  you 
have  got  out  your  state-eqmpage,  the  old 
yellow  coach  I " 

^  Yes,  Herr,"  said  Christian,  who  sat  up 
in  front.  *<May  we  only  get  safe  home 
again  with  the  old  thing,  for  it  is  fearfully 
crazy  in  the  box,  and  the  wheels  datter  as 
if  one  were  spinning  flax." 

^Christian,"  said  Brasig,  ''you  must 
first  drive  a  little  way  through  we  village 
pond,  and  then  through  the  Gurlitz  brook; 
and  then,  before  you  set  to  Rahnstadt, 
though  the  frog-pond.  That  will  tighten 
the  wheels." 

«<£hl"  said  Christian;  ''one  might  as 
well  go  a  seaHvoyage  1 " 

As  Habermann  had  taken  leave,  and  put 
his  little  girl  in  the  wagon,  young  Jochen 
pressed  out  through  the  company  in  such 
haste  that  all  made  way  for  him,  and  his 
wife  cried  out,  **  What  is  the  matter  now  ?  " 
'*  There,"  said  he  and  placed  in  the  hand  of 
the  little  Louise  a  pound  of  Fleigen 
Markur,  for  he  nnoked!^no  other  tobacco ; 
but  it  was  only  in  outward  appearance, 
for,  as  Habermann  looked  closer,  he  found 
a  great  piece  of  white  bread,  which  young 
Jochen  had  merely  wrapped  up  in  tobac* 
co^aper,  because  he  had  nothmg  else  at 
hand. 

The  equipage  started.  Christian  took 
the  pond  and  the  brook  on  his  way,  as 
Briisig  had  recommended;  the  little  one 
was  given  up  at  Gurlitz,  and  I  will  not 
try  to  describe  how  the  pretty  little  dear 
was  handed  from  one  to  the  other,  with 
kisses  and  petting,  and  seemed  in  her  un- 
comprehenoing  innocence  to  find  herself 
at  home  with  the  good  people.  Haber- 
mann drove  on  Rahnstadt,  to  see  Moses. 

Moses  was  a  man  of  about  fifty* 
He  had  large,  wise4ooking  eyies,  under 
strong,  bli^k  eyebrows,  although  his 
head  was  nearly  white;  heavy  eyelids 
and  daik  lashes  gave  him  an  aspect 
of  mildness ;  he  was  of  middle  size  ana  of 
oomfortable  ftdness ;  his  left  shoulder  was 
a  little  higgler  than  his  right,  and  that  was 
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in  conseqiience  of  his  gtm.  When  he  got 
up  from  his  stool,  he  stuck  his  left  hanain 
his  left  coat  pocket,  and  took  hold  of  las 
breeches  on  the  left  side,  which  was  al- 
ways slipping  down ;  for  he  wore  but  one 
suspender,  and  that  was  on  the  right  side. 
*'  What's  the  use  ?  "  said  he  to  his  Blum- 
chen,  when  she  would  persuade  him  to 
wear  a  second  suspender.  ^  When  I  was 
young  and  poor  and  had  no  money,  I  man- 
aged my  business  with  one  suspender,  and 
courted  my  Bliimchen  with  one  su&pender ; 
and  now  that  I  am  old  and  rich,  and  have 
money,  and  have  BlUmchen,  why  do  I 
need  two  suspenders?"  And  then  he 
would  pat  his  Bliimchen,  give  a  grip  at 
the  left  coat-pocket,  and  go  back  to  las 
business. 

As  Habermann  entered  he  sprang  up. 
^O  heavens  I  it  is  Habermann.  Haven't 
I  always  told  you,"  turning  to  his  son, 
^Habermann  is  good,  Habermann  is  an 
honest  man?" 

^  Yes,  Moses,"  said  Habermann,  "honest 
truly,  — but " 

"  Stand  up,  David,  give  the  seat  to  Herr 
Habermann;  sit  here  by  me.  Herr  Ha- 
bermann has  something  to  say  to  me, 
and  I  have  something  to  say  to  Herr  Ha- 
bermann. Do  you  see?  "  he  added  to  his 
son,  **  David,  what  did  you  say?  *  I  should 
declare  myself  before  the  Prussian  Jus- 
tice.' What  did  I  say?  *  I  will  not  declare 
myself  before  the  IVussian  Justice ;  Herr 
Habermann  is  an  honorable  man.'  I 
declared  myself  once,  it  was  in  a  business 
with  a  Prussian  candidate.  I  had  remind- 
ed the  fellow  of  his  debt,  and  he  wrote  me 
a  letter,  saying  I  should  read  a  verse  out 
of  tJie  Christian  hymn-book,  —  David, 
what  was  it?" 

*'It  was  an  infSEunous  verse,"  said 
David. 

<*'  Moaes  cannot  accuse  me. 

My  oonscience  knows  no  fears. 
For  He  who  has  pronounced  me  f^ 
Will  pay  all  my  arrears.* " 

'*  Yes,"  cried  Moses,  "that  was  what  he 
said.  And  when  I  showed  the  letter,  the 
Prussian  Justice  laughed,  and  when  I 
ahowed  my  note,  he  bugged  Ids  shoul- 
ders and  laughed  again.  <Ha,  Hal  I 
Baid,  you  mean  the  paper  is  good,  but  the 
fellow  is  good  for  nothing.'  Then  they 
•aid  I  had  the  right  on  my  side.  I  could 
have  him  locked  up,  but  it  would  cost 
something.  *  Do  vou  take  me  for  a  fool? 
■honld  I  pay  the  tees  and  costs  and  sumr 
mens,  and  the  whole  lawsuit,  merely  to 
give  that  swine  his  fodder?  Let  him 
lunl'  said  L    No,  Herr  Habermann  is 


better  for  me  than  the  Prussian  Jus- 
tice." 

^Yes,  that  is  all  very  good,  Moses," 
said  Habermann,  anxiously,  ^but  I  can^ 
pay  you,  at  least  not  at  present." 

**No?"  said  Moses,  and  looked  at  him 
in  a  questioning  way.  **You  must  have 
kept  something  over  ?  " 

**Not  a  red  shilling,"  said  the  farmer 
with  emotion. 

"  Thou  just  Heaven  I "  cried  Moses, "  not 
a  red  shilling!"  and  he  sprang  up  and 
began  ordering  his  son  about.  <*  David, 
what  are  you  etanding  there  ifor?  What 
are  you  looking  at  ?  Why  are  you  listen- 
ing? Go  and  bring  my  bookl"  With 
that  he  began  to  walk  restlessly  up  and 
down  the  room. 

"Moses,"  said  Habermann,  "only  give 
me  time,  and  you  shall  have  principal  and 
interest  to  the  last  farthing." 

Moses  stood  still,  and  listened  with 
deep  attention.  "  Habermann,"  said  he  at 
last,  in  Platt-Deutsch, — for  these  old- 
fashioned  Jews,  when  anvthiug  goes  to  the 
heart,  talk  Platt-Deutsch,  just  like  Chris- 
tians,—  "Habermann,  you  are  an  honora- 
ble man."  And  as  David  came  back  with 
the  book,  the  old  man  said,  "  David,  what 
do  we  want  of  the  book  ?  Take  the  book 
away.  Now,  what  is  it?"  turning  to 
Habermann.  "  I  began  with  nothing,  you 
also  began  with  nothing,  I  had  my  busi- 
ness, vou  had  yours,  I  h^  good  luck,  you 
had  oad  lucL  I  was  industrious,  you 
were  industrious  too,  and  you  understood 
your  business.  What  we  can't  do  to-day 
may  be  done  to-morrow ;  to-morrow  you 
may  again  have  a  situation,  and  then  you 
can  pay  me,  for  you  are  an  honest 
man." 

"A  situation?"  said  Habermann,  with 
a  much  lighter  heart, "  I  have  that  already, 
and  a  good  one,  too." 

"  Where  ?  "  asked  Moses. 

"With  the  Kammerrath,  at  Pumpel- 
hagen." 

"Good,  Habermann,  good!  He  is  a 
good  man.  Though  he  has  had  some  ex- 
perience of  the  hard  times,  he  is  yet  a 
good  man ;  he  does  no  business  with  me, 
but  he  is  a  good  man,  for  all  that.  Bliim- 
chen 1 "  he  cried  at  the  door, "  Herr  Haber- 
mann is  here.  Bring  in  two  cups  of  cof- 
fee 1 "  and  as  Habermann  would  have  de- 
clined the  cofiee,  he  added,  "Allow  me, 
Herr  Habermann,  allow  mel  When  I 
was  young,  and  went  about  the  country 
with  my  pack,  and  it  was  cold  weather, 
your  mother  has  often  given  me  a  hot  cup 
of  coffee ;  when  you  were  inspector  you 
have  given  me  many  a  ride  for  nothing. 
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No,  we  are  all  human   beings.    Drink  t 
Herr  Habermann,  drink ! "  | 

So  this  business  also  came  out  right, 
and  as  Habermann  went  back  to  Brasig 
that  evening  his  heart  was  lighter,  much 
lighter;  and,  as  he  that  evening  in  bed 
thought  over  the  events  of  the  day,  the 
thought  came  to  him  whether  a  beloved 
voice  had  not  prayed  for  him,  up  above, ' 
and  whether  a  beloved  hand  had  not 
smoothed  out  the  tangled  skein  of  his 
future,  that  it  might  run  henceforth  with 
a  clear  thread.  ' 

The  next  morning  he  reported  himself  j 
at  Pumpelhagen ;  and  when  the  Kammer- ; 
rath  and  his  little  son  rode  away,  two' 
days  after,  he  found  himself  already  ac-i 
quainted  with  his  new  duties,  and  in  full 
activity.  And  so  he  remained  in  quiet, 
content  for  many  years.  Grief  had  with- 
drawn, and  the  joy  he  had  was  of  the  kind 
that  a  man  does  not  enjoy  alone,  which  he 
must  share  with  his  fellow-men. 

CHAPTEB  IV. 

In  the  field  by  the  mill  there  was 
wheat  again  this  year,  as  in  the  year  in 
which  Habermann  took  charge  of  the 
estate.  The  property  was  divided  into 
eleven  fields ;  and  eleven  years  had  passed 
since  that  time.  The  inspector  came  out 
of  the  church,  for  it  was  Sunday,  and  he 
had  been  to  hear  the  Pastor's  sermon, 
and  to  visit  his  little  daughter.  He  went 
on  foot  along  the  path  from  the  church, 
for  the  way  was  short,  and  the  day  was 
fine,  the  finest  of  midsummer  weather; 
he  went  through  his  wheat-field,  and  one 
of  the  purest  joys  came  over  him,  this, 
that  one  sees  the  visible  blessing  of  God 
on  what  in  human  hope,  but  also  in  human 
uncertainty,  his  hands  have  sown.  He 
was  not  enriched  by  the  blessing, — that 
belonged  to  his  master ;  but  the  joy  was 
his,  and  it  made  his  heart  light  and  his 
mind  clear,  and  in  the  clear  mind,  joyous 
thoughts  darted,  like  fish  in  a  limpid 
brook.  He  whistled  a  merry  tune  to  him- 
self, and  almost  laughed  when  he  heard 
his  own  whistling,  for  such  an  outburst  of 
mirth  rarely  happened  to  him. 

"  So,"  said  he,  **  this  is  the  eleventh  year 
I  have  been  over  that  field,  and  the  worst 
is  over;  yet  once  more !  then  the  oversee- 
ing shall  be  done  by  other  eves." 

He  took  the  way  through  the  garden, 
which  lay  on  high  ground,  and  joined  a  lit- 
tle grove  of  oaks  and  beeches,  where  the 
drive  and  foot-path  had  been  freshly 
cleared  and  raked  out,  for  the  Kammer- 
rath  and  his  family  were  coming  to-day, 
and  had  sent  word  that  they  might  be  ez- 


Eected  by  the  middle  of  the  afternoon.  As 
e  came  up  the  ascent  he  stood  still  and 
looked  back  over  the  wheat-field,  and 
laughed  to  himself.  '*  Yes,  it  doesn't  look 
much  as  it  did  eleven  years  ago,  when  I 
let  them  mow  it.  This  is  something  like  t 
This  time  we  have  had  a  better  year. 
What  will  the  old  Herr  say?  Between 
now  and  harvest,  there  is  some  time  yet, 
but  the  rape  is  now  as  good  as  sure.  If 
he  only  hasn't  sold  it  all  beforehand, 
again!"  sighed  he.  '' The  cuckoo  knows  1 " 
and  he  recced  the  simis  which  had  been 
borrowed  during  these  eleven  long  years. 
"  The  old  Herr  will  go  nafarther,  and  will 
go  no  farther ;  but,  God  bless  him,  ther6 
are  his  five  daughters,  and  two  sons-in-law 
who  drain  him,  and  then  the  gracious  lady, 
who  believes  because  money  is  round  that 
it  must  run  away,  and  then  the  son  —  it 
must  be  very  expensive  in  the  I^russian 
cuirassiers  1  Yes,  the  times  are  better 
than  they  were  in  my  day ;  but  if  a  man 
once  gets  into  a  ti^ht  place — it  is  hard, 
and  he  looks  too  old  altogether." 

He  had  time  to  spare.  To-day  they 
were  waiting  dinner  for  the  HerrKammer- 
rath,  although  he  had  not  given  orders  to 
that  effect.  "It  was  proper  to  do  so," 
Habermann  had  Raid.  "  x  es,"  said  he  once 
more,  and  seated  himself  in  ^e  cool  shade, 
**  he  will  rejoice  over  the  wheat,  and  it  will 
be  a  help  to  him,  for  it  is  worth  something, 
and  times  are  better  than  they  were." 

Yes,  the  times  were  tight  again,  for  what 
are  "the  times,"  for  the  North  German 
people,  and  for  all  mankind,  but  long.  Ions 
threads  stretched  far  out  over  England 
and  America  and  all  the  world,  and  knot- 
ted at  the  ends,  and  so  managed  that  they 
lie  sometimes  quite  slack,  and  whatever  is 
fastened  to  them, — and  that  is  for  our 
people  almost  the  whole  country  —  cannot 
move  itself;  and  then  again  they  are 
stretched  tight,  so  that  everything  dances 
merrily  back  and  forth,  and  all  are  shifted 
about,  even  in  the  remotest  corners. 

In  this  little  corner  of  the  world  also, 
the  thread  was  stretched  tight,  and  young 
Jochen's  porcelain  pipe-bowl,  and  leaden 
tinder  box,  and  his  blue-painted  corner^ 
cupboard,  and  the  waxed  sofa,  were  all 
cleared  out  of  the  house,  and  the  old  crazy 
yellow  coach  out  of  the  carriage-house; 
and  in  their  place  he  had  a  meerschaum 
pipe  adorned  with  silver,  and  a  mahogany 
secretary,  and  an  immense  creature  of  a 
divan,  in  the  living-room,  and  in  the  caiw 
riage-house  there  was  a  vehicle  which  Br&- 
siff  always  called  the  "  phantom,"  because 
in  looking  at  the  bill  he  had  taken  an  "  e  " 
for  an  "n,"  and  an  " n"  for  an  "m : "  and 
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he  was  not  for  wrong,  for  the  thing  was 
ahnost  of  the  kind  one  sees  in  a  dream. 

And  the  same  thread  had  also  guided 
the  hand  of  Brasig's  Herr  Count,  so  that 
finally,  after  almost  twenty  years,  he  had 
given  him  in  writing  the  desired  permis- 
sion to  marry,  and  also  a  bond  promising 
**a  suitable  pension  for  his  old  age." 

And  upon  this  thread,  when  it  was 
Black,  the  little  Fran  Pastorin  had  caught 
herself^  like  a  top  which  the  boys  rig  up, 
and  now  that  it  was  stretched  she  buzzed 
about  her  Pastor,  and  hummed  daily  in  his 
ears ;  when  the  minister's  meadow  should 
be  rented  again,  it  would  bring  as  good  as 
double.  And  as  Moses,  at  the  close  of  the 
last  year,  added  up  his  sum-total,  and 
wrote  underneath  a  little  one  and  four 
great  ciphers,  the  thread  caught  him  by 
the  arm,  and  the  four  ciphers  changed  to 
six.  **  David,  lay  the  book  away,^  said 
be,  **  it  balances." 

But  while  these  threads,  as  to  how  far 
apart  the  knots  are,  and  how  lightly  they 
are  stretched,  are  governed  a  good  deal  by 
human  instrumentality, —  even  although 
the  Lord  is  above,  and  superintends  the 
whole,  so  that  the  slack-lying  and  the 
tight-stretching  happen  in  moderation, 
and  mankind  are  not  left  to  lie  still  on  a 
liillook  and  stick  there,  or  set  tangled  and 
run  wildly  together,  as  when  a  sack  full 
of  peas  is  shidken  about, —  a  single  human 
being  has  as  much  volition  on  these 
threads  as  the  chafer  has  on  his,  when  the 
children  play  with  it ;  it  can  buzz  about, 
here  and  there.  Another  thread,  however, 
governs  the  world:  it  reaches  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  and  Grod  himself  has 
fiistened  the  ends ;  no  chafers  buzz  on  it, 
nor  is  it  in  any  sense  a  game.  This  thread 
was  twisted  a  little,  and  Zachary  Briisig 
got  a  touch  of  the  sout.  It  was  stretched 
a  little  tighter,  and  the  two  old  Niisslers 
lay  on  their  last  couch ;  and  then  the  knots 
at  their  end  of  the  thread  were  cut,  and 
ihev  were  buried. 

Zachary  BrSsig,  indeed,  scolded  and  fret- 
ted terribly  when  he  felt  the  twitching, 
and  in  his  ignorance  did  not  understand, 
but  blamed  the  new  fashion  of  sewed 
dress-boots,  and  the  damp,  cold  spring, 
ibr  what  he  should  have  laia  to  the  account 
of  lus  hearty  dinners  and  his  usual  little 
drop  of  KihnmeL  He  was  snappish  as  a 
horse-fly,  and  Habermann  woula  rally  him, 
whenever  he  visited  him  in  such  a  temper, 
about  the  writing  in  his  possession  which 
he  had  received  from  the  Herr  Count, 
granting  him  penmssion  to  marry  and  a 
pension,  and  then  Brasie  would  be  angry, 
terribly  angry,  and  would  say,  **  Now  just 


think,  brother,  in  what  an  outrageous  di- 
lemma that  paper  of  the  gracious  Count 
places  me  1  If  I  want  to  marry,  then  says 
my  gracious  Count  I  am  too  young  to 
need  a  pension,  and  if  I  ask  for  the  pen- 
sion, then  I  tnust  say  to  myself,  I  am  too 
old  to  marry  1  Oh  1  my  gracious  Count  is 
not  much  better  after  all  than  a  regular 
Jesuit;  he  says  the  words  and  you  see 
them  under  your  eyes,  but  virtually  he  has 
put  all  sorts  of  mocking  paragraphs  in  the 
paper,  that  a  man  who  for  eight  and  twenty 
years  has  worn  out  his  bones  in  his  service 
cannot  request  a  pension  without  depre- 
ciating himself  personally,  or  that  a  man 
who  could  have  had  three  brides  twenty 
years  ago,  now  that  he  is  fifty  vears  old 
cannot  marry  one.  Oh,  I  laugh  at  the 
gracious  paragraphs  and  at  the  gracious 
Count  1" 

One  man's  owl  is  another  man's  ^night- 
ingale. Brasis  was  spiteful  over  the 
twitching  of  the  thread ;  but  in  young 
Jochen's  house,  after  the  knots  were  cut  a 
ffuest  entered,  whom  the  young  wife  in- 
deed had  many  times  invited  at  the  door, 
but  who  had  never  before  crossed  the 
threshold,  and  that  was  peace.  Now  he 
had  established  himself  comfortablv  on  the 
new  divan,  and  ruled  over  the  whole  es- 
tablishment. The  young  woman  cared  fbr 
him,  as  if  her  nearest  relative  had  come  to 
the  house,  and  the  two  little  twin-apples 
did  everything  to  please  him,  and  youns 
Jochen  himself  invited  the  ffuest  in,  and 
said  it  was  all  as  true  as  leather,  and  did 
his  duty  as  the  head  of  the  family.  He 
continued  to  be  monosyllabic,  to  be  sure, 
and  desired  no  other  tobacco  than  Fleigen 
Markur,  and  did  not  trouble  himself  about 
the  oversight  of  the  farm.  For,  after  the 
death  of  the  old  people,  Habermann  and 
Brasig  had  taken  the  charge  of  out-door 
affisurs  quite  out  of  his  hands,  and  had 
changea  the  crops,  and  had  introduced 
improvements,  and  because  the  old  people 
had  stowed  away  under  the  pillows,  and 
in  the  stocking-box,  and  about  the  stove, 
and  here  and  were  in  other  places,  many 
a  bag  of  gold  which  they  had  forgotten  to 
take  with  them,  the  business  went  very 
quickly  and  without  much  ceremony ;  and 
as  it  was  all  dispatched  young  Jochen 
said,  **  Tes,  what  shall  I  do  about  it  ?  "  and 
let  thines  take  their  course. 

But  uie  comfort  and  prosperity  which 
surrounded  him  roused  him  up  a  good 
deal,  and  his  natural  kind-heartedness, 
which  had  so  long  been  repressed  by  the 
avarice  of  the  old  people,  became  evident ; 
and,  if  he  was  a  little  rough  about  the  head, 
it  was  no  matter,  —  as  the  schoolmaster 
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-with  the  red  Test  said  at  the  fVuieral :  **  It 
is  no  matter,  Herr  Pastor,  since  the  heart 
is  not  bad ! " 

And  how  was  it  now  with  the  Fran  Paa- 
torin  and  her  Pastor?  There  the  Lord 
had  touched  the  thread  very  lightly;  he 
had  done  like  young  Jochen,  he  had  said : 
^  What  shall  I  do  about  it ;  let  things  take 
their  course ! "  And  if  the  Pastor  now  and 
then  perceired  a  little  light  touch  on  his 
arm,  and  looked  around,  it  was  only  his 
little  friendly  wife  who  stood  behind  him, 
always  with  her  dusting  cloth,  and  polished 
away  at  las  arm-chair,  and  asked  whether 
he  would  have  the  perch  firied  or  boiled ; 
and  if  his  sermon  happened  to  be  about 
Peter's  wonderM  draught  of  fishes,  or 
the  evaneelist's  story  of  the  meal  of  fish 
on  the  shore,  then  all  sorts  of  foolish,  un- 
christian thoughts  would  dart  across  his 
mind,  of  firied  fish,  and  horse-radish,  and 
butter  to  eat  on  it,  so  that  he  had  some 
trouble  in  going  on  with  his  sermon,  and 
sustaining  the  disnity  of  his  office.  But 
what  were  these  little  troubles,  to  which 
his  Regina  had  accustomed  him  from  the 
first,  in  comparison  with  his  great  joy  ? 

God  bless  me  I  I  have  just  received 
from  my  friend  the  gardener,  Juhlke,  of 
Erfurt,  a  beautiful  lify-bulb ;  and  now  in 
the  March  sun  the  first  leaves  are  sprout- 
ing, and  my  first  thought  in  the  morning 
is  to  see  how  much  the  leaves  have 
sprouted  during  the  night ;  and  I  give  it  a 
little  pull  to  find  out  how  the  roots  are 
striking,  and  I  move  it  away  from  the 
cool  window  to  the  warm  stove,  and  back 
from  the  dark  stove  to  the  light  window, 
in  the  blessed  sunshine,  and  it  is  as  yet 
only  a  green  shoot  springing  out  of  the 
earth,  with  no  sign  of  a  fiower-bud,  and  it 
is  but  a  plant,  and  not  a  human  life,  and 
yet  howl  rejoice  over  its  sprouting  and 
growth  and  greenness  1  And  the  pastor 
had  received  also  a  beautiful  lily-bulb 
firom  his  friend  the  Grardener,  the  llord  in 
heaven,  and  he  and  his  little  wife  had 
tended  and  watched  it,  and  now  a  flower- 
bud  was  growing,  a  human  flower-bud,  and 
the  warm  May  sun  shone  upon  it,  and  the 
Frau  Pastorin  ran  to  her  darling  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning,  and  buzzed  about 
her  at  noon,  and  rejoiced  over  her  healthy 
appetite,  and  heaped  another  spoonful  on 
her  plate ;  "*  For,''  said  she,  **  life  must  have 
something  to  live  on."  And  at  evening, 
under  the  lindens  before  the  door,  she 
wrapped  the  little  maiden  under  the  same 
sheltering  mantle  with  herself  on  the  side 
toward  the  warmth ;  and  when  it  was  bed- 
time, then  she  gave  her  a  good-night  kiss : 
**  God  bless  you,  my  daughter  *,  tomorrow 


morning  eaiiy,  at  five  o'clock,  you  most  be 
up  again  1 " 

And  the  Pastor's  first  thought  was  also 
of  her ;  and  he  watched  and  waited  as  leaf 
after  leaf  was  growing  green,  and  gave 
her  a  prop  at  her  side,  and  bound  her  to 
it  that  she  might  grow  ri^ht  up  toward 
heaven,  and  kept  away  all  weeds  and  nox- 
ious insects.  And  when  he  went  to  bed  at 
nieht  he  would  say,  as  full  of  hope  as  a 
chdd,  <<  Regina,  she  must  blossom  soon." 

And  so  it  came  about,  without  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  dear  old  people,  or  of 
the  child  herself    that  she   became  the 
angel    of   the    household,  about   whom 
everything  turned,  turned  joyfully,  without 
grumbling  or  snarling,  without  clashing  or 
force.    As  she  in  her  simple  dress,  with  a 
little  silk  handkerchief   tied  around  her 
neck,    her    fresh    cheeks,   and  unbound, 
floating  hair,  went  dancing  up  and  down 
in  her  glee,  she  was  a  living  spring  of  joy 
to  the  whole  house ;  and  when  she  sat  still 
beside  her  foster-father,  and  learned,  and 
looked  at  him  with  her  great  eyes,  as  if 
there  must  be  something  still  more  beauti- 
ful to  come,  and  at  last  with  a  deep  sigh 
closed  the  book,  as  if  it  were  a  pity  tluit 
it  was  all  done,  and  vet  at  the  same  time 
good  that  it  was  all  done,  because  the  lit- 
Ue  heart  could  hold  no  more, — then  the 
Frau  Pastorin  stole  up  behind  her,  in  stock- 
ing feet,  with  her  dusting-doth  under  her 
apron,  and  her  slippers  lying  at  the  door. 
''For,"  said  she,  ^  teaching  children  is  a 
difierent  thing  from  making  sermons ;  the 
old  people  are  only  afifected  now  and  then 
when  one  hits  them  right  hard  with  hell- 
torments;  but  a  ohild^  soul,  —  one  must 
touch  that  merely  with  a  tulip-stalk,  and 
not  with  a  fenoe-pole  1 " 
^  Habermann's  httle  daughter  was  always 
fair,  but  she  looked  the  fairest  when,  a 
step  in  advance,  she  held  her  fSsither  by 
the  hand,  and  brought  him  into  the  par- 
sonage yard,  where  ihi  good  people  sat 
under  the  great  linden;  then  shone  out 
all  the  virtues  which  usually  sleep  quietly 
in  the  human  heart,  and  only  now  and 
then  come  to  the  light  of  day, — love  and 
gratitude,    joy    and    pride, — from    her 
sprightly  face ;  and,  if  Uabermann  walked 
beside   her   silent  and    half-sad  that  he 
could  do  so  little  for  his  child,  one  could 
read  in  her  eyes  a  sort  of  festal  joy,  as  if 
she  thought  to  discharge  'all  the  debt  of 
gratitude  which  she  ow^  her  good  foster- 
parents,  by  bringing  to  them  her  father. 
She  was  just  entering  her  thirteenth  year, 
and  her  young  heart  took  no  reckoning  of 
her  feelings  and  actions,  never  in  her  life 
had  she  asked  herself  why  her  father  was 
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80  dear  to  her.  It  was  otherwise  with  the 
Pastor  and  his  wife,  there  she  was  daily 
conscious  how  kind  and  sood  were  their 
intentions  toward  her,  ana  she  had  daily 
opportunities  of  repaying  their  lore  by 
little  acts  of  duty  and  mendliness.  But 
here  —  she  knew  merely  it  was  her  fother ; 
he  spoke  often  to  her  words  that  must 
come  from  hia  heart,  and  he  looked  at  her 
with  such  quiet,  sad  looks,  that  must  go  to 
h'er  heart.  Reckoning  up  all  they  had 
done,  these  good  people  had  deserved 
more  from  her ;  but  yet  —  the  Lord  must 
have  knit  these  human  threads  very  closely 
together,  up  above,  they  run  into  each 
other  so,  and  cannot  be  separated. 

To-day,  as  Habermann  sat  in  the  cool 
shade,  it  had  been  again  a  festival  day  for 
his  child,  and  it  was  one  for  him  also.  He 
overlooked  the  whole  region.  The  spring 
was  over,  the  summer  sun  shone  warm 
through  the  liffht,  fleecy  clouds;  a  light 
breeze  cooled  the  air,  and  lifted  the  green 
com  into  the  sunlieht,  as  if  the  earth  were 
waving  a  green,  suken  banner  before  her 
commander,  the  sun.  The  regimental  mur 
sic,  frx>m  the  band  of  a  thousand  birds, 
had  ceased  with  the  ^ring,  and  only  the 
cuckoo's  cry  and  the  call  of  the  quail  still 
echoed,  as  uf  a  puff  of  wind  bore  with  it  out 
of  the  distance  the  sound  of  drums  and 
cymbals.  But  instead  of  music  and  sing- 
ing the  wind  brought  over  the  fields  a 
sweet  odor  which  came  indeed  from  a 
field  of  slaughter,  where  thousands  and 
thousands  of  slain  lay  in  rows  and  heaps, 
who  knew  nothing  of  bloody  misery,  how- 
ever, and  were  a  pleasure  to  mankind :  the 
hay-4iarvest  had  begun,  and  Habermann 
sat  on  the  hill  in  the  cool  arbor,  and  over^ 
looked  the  fields,  fiir  and  near.  How 
beautiful  is  such  a  region,  where  the  fields 
in  a  thousand  sreen  and  yellow  stripes 
and  bands  stret<m  to  the  summits  of  the 
hills,  and  shine  &lt  around  like  a  many- 
colored  garment  which  industry  has  woven 
for  the  earth  1  But  it  seems  restless  and 
anxious,  when  we  tear  the  turf  and  the 
soil  with  digging  and  scratching,  and 
every  one  has  his  own  task,  and  troubles 
himself  solely  about  the  miserable  profits 
he  is  to  dig  from  his  own  little  piece  of 
earth, —  and  all  these  green  and  yellow 
bands  and  stripes  onlv  bear  witness  to  our 
poverty.  I  know  well  it  is  not  so,  but  it 
seems  so.  Here  it  is  otherwise :  far  out  to 
the  blue  forest  extend  the  fields, of  one 
kind  of  grain ;  the  rape  fields  stretch  them- 
selves out  like  a  great  sea  in  the  golden 
morning  sunlight;  broad  pastures  and 
dopes  harbor  the  brightKsolored  cattle, 
ana  over  the  green  meiMlows  stretch  in.  an 


oblique  directi<Mi  the  long  rows  of  mowers 
in  wnite  shirtsleeves ;  everything  is  of  a 
piece,  all  works  together;  and  wherever 
one  casts  his  eyes,  he  sees  rest  and  security 
as  the  result  of  riches.  I  know  right  weU 
it  is  not  so,  but  vet  it  seems  so.  But  that 
is  an  afterthought.  The  eye  sees  merely 
the  riches  and  the  rest,  and  these,  in  the 
cool  shade,  with  the  humming  of  bees  and 
the  playing  of  butterflies,  sink  softly  into 
the  heart. 

So  was  it  tOHlay  with  Habermann ;  he 
was  in  such  a  quiet,  happy  mood,  and 
thankfully  he  thought  over  the  last  eleven 
years.  All  was  ^ood  and  growing  better. 
He  had  paid  his  debto  to  Braaig  and 
Moses,  with  his  employer  he  stood  on  the 
best  footing.  His  intercourse  with  him 
was  almost  confidential,  for,  although  the 
Kammerrath  was  not  at  all  in  the  habit  of 
discussing  his  private  afiairs  with  every 
body,  Habermann's  behavior  was  so  per- 
fectly sure,  he  knew  so  exactly  how  to 
keep  himself  in  his  place,  that  the  Kam- 
merrath often  talked  over  matters  with 
him,  which  pertained  more  to  himself  than 
to  the  farm ;  of  his  family  afbirs,  however, 
he  had  never  spoken.  It  was  to  happen 
otherwise  to-day. 

When  the  inspector  had  been  sitting  a 
little  while,  he  heard  a  couple  of  carriages 
drive  up  before  the  door.  '*  Good  heavens, 
they  are  coming  1"  he  cried,  and  sprang 
up  to  go  and  receive  the  company. 

The  Kammerrath  came  with  his  wife  and 
three  daughters  and  his  son ;  they  were  to 
stay  six  weeks  on  the  estate,  and  enjoy  the 
country  air.  "Dear  Herr  Habermann," 
said  he,  "  we  have  come  upon  you  a  little 
sooner  than  yon  expected,  out  my  business 
at  Rostock  was  dispatched  more  quickly 
than  I  believed  possible.  How  is  it  here  ? 
£i  everything  prepared  for  the  ladies  ?  ** 

*<  All  is  in  readiness,"  said  Habermann,  * 
"but  I  fear  the  dinner  may  be  a  little 
late." 

«  No  misfortune  1  The  ladies  can  be  mak- 
ing their  tinlet  meantime,  and  you  can 
sb^w  me  our  wheat.  And,"  turning  to  his 
son  who  stood  at  his  side,  a  stately  young 
man,  in  handsome  uniform,  "you  can  take 
vour  mother  and  sisters  into  the  garden, 
oy  and  by,  for  in  matters  of  domestic 
economy,"  here  he  made  a  sickly  attenmt 
to  laugh  a  little,  "  you  take  no  interest.'^ 

"  Dear  fiither,! ^"said  the  son,  rather 

uneasily. 

"  No,  let  it  go,  my  son,"  said  the  father, 
in  a  friendly  tone.  "  C<nne,  Herr  Haber- 
mann, the  wheat  stands  close  J^ehind  the 
garden." 

Habermum  went  with  him.    How  old 
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the  man  had  become  in  bo  short  a  time  1 
And  it  was  not  age  merely  which  seemed 
to  weigh  upon  hun,  he  seemed  oppressed 
by  some  other  burden.  As  he  caught 
sight  of  his  wheat,  he  became  a  little  en- 
livened, and  cried,  '*  Beautiful,  beautiful  1 1 
I  never  thought  to  have  seen  such  wheat 
in  Pumpelhagen.' 

That  pleased  Habermann,  but,  as  is  the 
way  with  these  old  inspectors,  he  did  not 
let  it  be  noticed,  and  because  he  was 
laughinff  inwardly,  he  scratched  his  head 
and  said,  "  If  we  can  make  sure  of  this  on 
the  hill,  and  it  will  be  worth  a  good  deal, 
and  that  down  there  by  the  meadow,  the 
devil  may  have  his  game  with  the  rest." 

"  We  cannot  prevent  what  may  still  hap- 
pen," said  the  Kammerrath.  <*It  is  a  real 
Sleasure  that  you  have  given  me  to-day, 
ear  Herr  Inspector.  Ah,"  added  he,  after 
a  little  while,  **  why  didn't  we  know  each 
other  twenty  years  affo?  It  would  have 
been  better  for  you  and  for  me  1 " 

Habermann  no  longer  scratched  his 
head;  the  trace  of  humor,  which  some- 
times lightened  his  serious  disposition,  was 
gone,  and  he  looked  anxiously  at  his  mas- 
ter. They  had  come  to  the  boundary  of 
Gurlitz.  **The  wheat  over  there  doesn't 
look  so  well  as  ours,"  said  the  Kammer- 
rath. 

<*  No,"  said  Habermann.  <<  The  soil  is 
quite  as  good  as  ours,  however ;  that  is  the 
Gurlitz  Pastor's  field,  but  he  has  not  re- 
ceived his  due  for  it." 

**  Apropos,"  went  on  the  Kammerrath, 
''do  you  know  that  Gurlitz  is  sold?  A 
few  days  aso  it  was  sold  in  Rostock  for 
173,000  thalers.  Farms  are  rising,  isn't  it 
it  so,  Habermann,  farms  are  rising  consid- 
erably. If  Gurlitz  is  worth  173,000 
thalers,  Pumpelhagen  would  be  a  good 
bargain  at  240,000  thalers;"  and  with 
that,  he  looked  impressively  at  Haber- 
mann. 

<<  That  it  would,  Herr  Kammerrath ;  but 
the  sale  of  Gurlitz  means  something  else 
for  you;  by  contract,  the  Pastor's  field  falls 
out  of  the  estate,  upon  its  sale,  and  it  runs 
like  a  wedge  into  our  land,— yon  must 
rent  the  Pastor's  field ! " 

^  Ah,  dear  Habermann,  dont  talk  of  my 
rentin|^!"  cried  the  Kammerrath,  and 
turned  about,  and  went  slowly  back,  as  if 
he  might  not  look  at  the  beautiful  piece  of 
la^d,  ''I  have  already  too  much  on  my 
Moulders.  I  have  no  desire  for  new 
trouble." 

^  You  should  have  no  trouble  about  it. 
If  you  will  give  me  authority,  I  will 
arrange  the  matter  wiUi  the  Herr  Pastor." 

<'  No,  no,  Habermann,  it  won't  do  1   The 


expenditure,  the  advance  of  rent,  the  in- 
creased inventory  1  I  have  besides  so 
many  expenditures,  my  hair  standi  on 
end!"  and  with  that  the  man  move!  so 
wearily  up  the  ascent,  and  stumbled  so  at 
at  every  stone,  that  Habermann  sprang 
toward  him,  and  ofiered  him  his  arm ; 
close  by  the  garden  the  Elammerrath  had 
an  attack  of  dizziness,  so  that  Habermann 
was  obliged  to  hold  him  up,  and  could 
scarcely  get  him  into  the  arbor.  Here, 
in  the  cool  shade,  he  soon  recovered  from. 
his  attack;  but  his  appearance  was  so 
altered  that  the  inspector  in  this  weak- 
spirit^  broken  man  could  hardlv  recog- 
mze  his  tranquil,  decided  friend  of  former 
years.  The  man  became  talkative,  it 
seemed  as  if  he  must  unburden  his  heart. 
<*  Dear  Habermann,"  said  he,  and  grasped 
his  hand,  <'I  have  a  favor  to  ask;  my 
nephew  Franz,  —  you  used  to  know  him, 
— ^nas  finished  his  studies,  and  is  going  to 
undertake  the  care  of  his  two  estates. 
He  will  follow  my  advice,  —  my  deceased 
brother  appointed  me  his  guardian,  —  he 
means  to  become  a  practical  farmer,  and  I 
have  recommended  yon  to  him  as  Ms  in- 
structor. You  must  take  the  youn;;  man 
here,  he  is  an  intelligent  youth,  —  he  is  a 
good  fellow." 

**  Yes,"  said  Habermann.  That  he  would 
do  gladly,  and  so  far  as  in  him  lay  it 
should  not  fail ;  he  had  known  the  voun^ 
man  firom  a  child,  he  was  always  a  autiful 
boy. 

"Ah,"  cried  the  Kammerrath,  "if  my 
own  boy  had  gone  the  same  way !  Why 
was  I  weak  enough  to  yield  to  my  wife 
against  my  better  judgment?  Nothng 
would  do  but  he  must  be  a  soldier.  But 
now  it  comes,  now  it  comes,  my  old  friend, 
we  have  got  into  debt,  deeper  than  I  can 
tell,  for  I  see  by  his  oppressed  and  shy 
manner,  that  he  has  not  confessed  all  to 
me.  K  he  would  only  do  so,  then  I  could 
know  where  I  stood,  and  I  could  save  him 
out  of  the  hands  of  usurers.  And  if  I 
mvself  should  fidl  into  those  hands ! "  he 
added  gloomily,  after  a  little,  in  a  weak 
voice. 

Habermann  was  frightened  bv  the 
words  and  the  tone,  but  still  more  by  the 
appearance  of  his  master.  "It  will  not 
be  so  bad  as  that,"  he  said,  fbr  he  must  say 
something,  "and  then  the  Herr  will  yet 
have  the  receipts  from  about  fifteen  hun- 
dred bushels  of  rape ;  for  so  I  redcon  the 
crop." 

"And  for  seventeen  hundred  bushels, 
which  I  have  sold,  I  have  already  received 
the  money,  and  it  is  already  paid  out;  but 
that  is  not  the  worst,  we  oould  get  over 
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that.  Ah,  what  a  torment  1  **  cried  he,  aa  if 
he  must  shoulder  his  burden  a^ain.  ''  My 
business  at  Rostock  is  not  all  wound  up,  as 
I  said  to  you  before  my  family ;  I  have  taken 
a  debt  for  one  of  my  sons-in-law,  of  seven 
thousand  thalers,  and  cannot  raise  the 
money  in  Rostock,  and  in  three  days  it  must 
be  paid.  The  money  is  promised  to  the  pur- 
chaser of  Gurlitz,  and  he  is  to  pay  the  pur- 
chase money  day  after  to-morrow.  Give 
me  your  aavice,  old  friend  1  You  have 
been  in  similar  circumstances,  you  know 
how  you  helped  yourself — don't  take  it 
ill  of  me  1  you  were  always  an  honest 
man.  But  I  cannot  bear  not  to  feel  sure 
in  my  possessions  or  in  my  honourable 
name." 

Yes,  Habermann  had  been  in  such  a 
condition,  and  he  had  failed  for  a  couple 
of  hundred  thalers;  and  this  was  seven 
thousand. 

**  Have  you  spoken  with  the  purchaser 
of  Gurlitz  / "  he  asked,  after  some  thought. 

*•  Yes,"  was  the  reply,  "  and  I  told  him 
the  plain  truth  about  my  difficulties." 

"And  what  was  the  answer?"  said 
Habermann.  "  But  I  can  imagine,  he  was 
in  pressing  need  of  money  himself" 

"  It  was  not  that,  as  it  seemed  to  me ; 
but  the  man  seemed  to  have  a  spite  against 
me,  he  was  too  short  and  abrupt,  and 
when  he  noticed  my  embarrassment  his 
offers  were  too  crafty,  so  that  I  broke 
off  the  negotiation,  because  I  still  hoped 
to  procure  the  money  elsewhere.  But 
that  is  at  an  end,  and  I  find  myself  more 
embarrassed  than  ever." 

**  I  know  of  but  one  immediate  resource," 
said  Habermann,  "you  must  go  and  see 
Moses,  at  Rahnstadt." 

"The  Jew  money-lender?"  asked  the 
Eammerrath.  "  Never  in  the  world  I  " 
cried  he.  "I- could  not  bear  to  feel  my- 
self in  such  hands.  No,  I  will  rather  bear 
^e  insolence  of  Herr  Pomuchelskopp." 

"Who?"  shouted  Habermann,  as  if  a 
wasp  had  stung  him. 

"Why,  the  purchaser  of  Gurlitz,  of 
whom  we  were  speaking,"  said  the  Kam- 
inerrath,  and  stared  at  him  as  if  he  could 
not  interpret  his  behavior. 

"And  he  is  a  Pomeranian,  from  the 
region  on  the  Peene,  short  and  stout,  with 
a  Sill  face  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Eammerrath. 

"  And  he  is  going  to  be  our  neighbor  ? 
And  you  would  enter  into  business  rela- 
tions with  him?  No,  no,  Herr  Kammer- 
rath,  I  beg,  I  implore  you,  don't  allow 
yourself  to  get  involved  with  that  man ! 
You  must  bear  me  witness  that  I  have 
never  made  mention,  for  good  or  for  evil, 
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of  the  man  who  has  ruined  me ;  but  now 
that  you  are  in  danger,  now  I  hold  it  my 
duty,  —  this  man  is  the  cause  of  my  mis- 
fortunes," and  with  that  he  had  sprung  up, 
and  from  his  usually  tranquil,  friendfy 
eyes  shot  such  a  flash  of  hatred,  that  even 
the  Eammerrath,  absorbed  as  he  was  in 
his  own  afiairs,  was  terrified. 

"  Yes,"  cried  the  inspector,  "  yes ! 
that  man  has  driven  me  out  of  house  and 
home,  that  man  has  heaped  all  sorts  of 
tormenting  anxieties  upon  me  and  my 
poor  wife,  and  she  has  gone  to  her  grave 
m  conseauence !  No,  no  1  Have  nothing 
to  do  witn  that  man  I  " 

The  warning  was  too  impressive  to  be 
disregarded  by  the  Eammerrath.  "But 
who  will  help  me  ?  "  asked  he. 

"  Moses,"  said  Habermann,  quickly  and 
decidedly.  The  Eammerrath  would  make 
objections,  but  Habermann  placed  him- 
self before  him,  and  said  still  more  im- 
pressively, "Herr  Eammerrath,  Moses  I 
After  dinner  we  will  ride  over  there,  and, 
if  I  know  him,  you  will  have  no  reason  to 
repent." 

The  Eammerrath  stood  up,  and  took, 
Habermann's  arm;  he  leaned  not  merely 
upon  that  —  no,  evidently  he  was  also  sus- 
tained by  the  resolute  advice  of  the  in- 
spector. For  a  quiet  man,  when  he  is 
once  aroused  from  his  repose,  exercises  a 
great  influence  upon  another  human  beins, 
even  if  he  be  not  so  ill  and  in  such 
perplexity  as  the  Eammerrath ;  and  differ- 
ence in  rank  goes  down  at  the  double- 
quick,  in  such  an  emergency,  before  per- 
sonal merit. 

The  conversation  at  dinner  was  but  feebly 
sustained, — every  one  was  occupied  with 
his  own  affairs;  Habermann  thought  of 
his  new,  suspicious  neighbor,  the  Eammer- 
rath of  his  money  affiurs,  and  the  lieuten- 
ant of  cuirassiers  looked  as  if  he  had  lost 
himself  in  a  calculation  of  compound  inter- 
est, and  could  not  find  the  way  out ;  and 
if  the  gracious  mama  had  not  mounted 
her  high  horse  a  little,  and  talked  of  the 
visits  she  must  make  to  people  of  rank  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  the  young  ladies 
had  not  revelled  in  the  prospect  of  coun- 
try, delights  and  unlimited  grass  and  flow- 
ers, it  would  have  been  as  silent  as  a 
funeral. 

After  dinner  the  Eammerrath  drove 
with  his  inspector  to  Rahnstadt.  As  they 
stopped  at  the  door  of  Moses'  house,  the 
Eammerrath  felt  in  much  the  same  mood 
as  if  he  had  dropped  a  louis-d'or  in  the 
filth,  and  must  stoop  to  pick  it  out  with 
his  clean  hands.  A  musty  odor  met 
them,  at  the   entrance,  for  a   "produce 
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business  "  does  not  smell  like  otto  of  roses, 
and  the  wooU  when  it  has  just  left  the 
mother-sheep's  back,  has  quite  a  different 
smell  from  that  which  it  has  after  it  has 
been  about  the  world  a  little,  and  got 
aired,  and  lies  as  a  bright-colored  carpet 
on  a  fine  lady^s  parlor,  sprinkled  with  per- 
fume. 

And  how  disorderly  it  was  in  the  pas- 
sage and.  in  the  room  !  For  Blamchen  was 
a  very  ffood  wife,  to  be  sure,  but  she  did 
not  understand  how  to  ornament  an  en- 
try and  a  counter  with  a  cow's  head  and 
a  heap  of  mutton-bones ;  for  Moses  said 
shoi^ly,  that  belonged  to  the  business, 
and  David  was  constantly  bringing  in  new 
treasures  and  turned  the  house  into  a  real 
rat's  paradise,  for  those  pleasant  little 
beasts  nm  after  the  smell  of  a  regular 
produce  business,  like  doyes  after  anise- 
seed  oil. 

In  the  room,  the  Kammerrath  did  not 
find  himself  more  agreeably  disposed,  for 
Moses  was  orthodox,  and  on  the  Christian 
Sabbath,  unless  his  business  demanded 
the  contrary,  he  wore  his  greasiest  coat, 
in  order  to  keep  himself  qmte  opposed  to 
the  customs  of^  the  dressed-up  Uentiles ; 
and  as  he  now,  with  his  grip  at  his  left 
coat-pocket,  sprang  up  and  ran  toward  the 
Kammerrath, — '*0  neayensl  the  Herr 
Kammerrath !  the  honor  1 "  and  shouted  to 
Dayid,  who  was  improving  the  Sunday- 
afternoon  quiet  in  the  ^  produce  business  " 
by  napping  a  little  on  the  sofa,  **  Dayid, 
where  are  you  sitting  ?  Where  are  you 
lying  ?  What  are  you  lounmng  there  for  ? 
Stand  up !  Let  the  Herr  Kammerrath  sit 
down,*'  and  as  he  now  endeavoured  to 
force  the  Kammerrath  into  the  place  al- 
ready warmed  by  David,  then  would  the 
Kammerrath  gladly  have  left  the  louis- 
d'or  lying  in  tne  dirt;  but — he  needed  it 
quite  too  pressinsly. 

Habermann  threw  himself  into  the 
breach,  and  set  a  chair  for  the  Kammer- 
rath by  the  open  window,  and  undertook 
the  first  introduction  of  the  business ;  and 
as  Moses  observed  what  the  talk  was  to 
be  about,  he  hunted  David  about  till  he 
pot  him  out  of  the  room, — for  although 
he  let  him  do  a  good  deal  in  the  produce 
business,  he  did  not  consider  him  quite 
ripe,  at  six  and  thirty  years,  for  the 
money  business,  —  and  when  the  air  was 
firee, — that  is  to  say,  of  David, — he  ex- 
claimed once  and  again,  what  a  great  hon- 
or it  was  for  him  to  have  dealings  with  the 
Herr  Kammerrath.  *'  What  have  I  always 
said,  Herr  Habermann?  *  The  Herr  Kam- 
merrath is  a  ffood  man,  the  Herr  Kammer- 
rath is  good/    What  have  I  always  siud, 


Herr  Kammerrath?  "The  Herr  Haber- 
mann  is  an  honest  man ;  he  has  toiled  and 
moiled  to  pay  me  the  last  penny.' " 

But  as  he  perceived  of  what- a  sum  they 
were  speaking,  he  was  startled,  and  held 
back,  and  mi^e  objections,  and  if  he  had 
not  held  Habermann  in  such  high  esteem, 
and  read  plainly  in  his  looks  that  he  seri- 
ously advised  him  to  the  business,  then  in- 
deed nothing  might  have  come  of  it.  And 
who  knows  but  the  matter  might  still 
have  fallen  through,  if  it  had  not  been 
mentioned  casually  that  the  money  was  to 
go  for  the  purchase  of  Gurlitz,  and  that 
otherwise  the  Kammerrath  must  enter  into 
negotiations  with  Pomuchelskopp.  But 
as  this  name  was  uttered,  Moses  made  a 
face,  as  if  one  had  laid  a  piece  of  tainted 
meat  on  his  plate,  and  he  cried  out,  ^  With 
Pomuffelskopp ! "  for  he  pronounced  the 
name  in  that  way,  "Do  you  know  what 
sort  of  fellow  he  is?  He  is  like  that!" 
and  with  that  he  made  a  motion  as  if  he 
would  throw  the  bit  of  tainted  meat  over 
hie  shoulder.  "  *  David,*  said  I,  *  don't  have 
anything  to  do  with  PomuffelBkopp  1 '  But 
these  young  people, — David  bought  some 
wool  of  hun.  *  Weill'  said  I;  *you  will 
see,'  I  told  him.  And  what  had  he  done  ? 
There  he  had  smuggled  in  with  the  washed 
wool  the  tangles,  the  wool  from  dead  ani- 
mals, he  had  smuggled  in  dirty  wool  from 
slaughtered  sheep,  he  had  smuggled  in 
two  great  field-stones.  Two  great  field- 
stones  had  he  smuggled  in  for  me  1  When 
he  came  to  get  his  money — *  Good  I '  said 
I  —  I  paid  mm  in  Prussian  treasury  notes, 
and  I  made  little  packets  of  a  hundred 
thalers,  and  in  the  middle  of  each  packet  I 
smuggled  in  some  that  were  no  longer  in 
circdiation,  or  counterfeit,  and  in  the  last 
packet  I  laid  in  two  played-out  lottery- 
tickets  —  *  Those  are  the  two  great  field- 
stones,'  said  L  Oh,  but  didn't  he  make  an 
uproar?  When  he  came  with  the  Notary 
Slus'uhr, — he  is  such  an  one  to  look  at," 
—  here  he  again  threw  the  bit  of  tainted 
meat  over  Ms  shoulder,  — "  like  one  of 
JDavid's  rats, — his  ears  stand  out,  and 
he  lives  so  well,  he  lives  just  like  the  rats, 
feeds  on  rubbish  and  filth,  and  gnaws 
open  other  people's  honest  leather.  Oh, 
but  they  made  a  disturbance,  they  would 
bring  a  lawsuit  against  mel  'What  is  a 
lawsuit  ? '  said  1 1  ^  I  don't  ha^e  lawsuits. 
As  the  ware  is,  so  is  the  money.'  And  do 
you  know,  gentlemen,  what  else  I  said? 
*  The  Herr  Notary,  and  the  Herr  Pomu- 
fiebkopp  and  I  are  three  Jews,  but  four 
might  be  made  of  us  if  the  two  gentlemen 
comd  count  for  three.'  Oh,  they  made  an 
uproar  1    They  abused  me  all  over  the 
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city.  But  the  Herr  Burgomeister  said  to 
me,  ^  Moses,  you  do  a  great  business,  but  you 
have  never  yet  had  a  law-suit,  let  them 
work  1  *  Herr  Kammerrath,  yon  shall  have 
the  money  to-day,  at  your  oflfer,  of  com- 
mission and  interest,  for  you  are  a  good 
man,  and  you  treat  your  people  well,  and 
you  have  a  good  name  in  the  land,  and 
you  shall  not  have  to  deal  with  Pomuffels- 
kopp." 

To  borrow  money  is  a  hard  piece  of 
work,  and  he  who  writes  this  knows  it  by 
many  years*  experience,  and  can  speak  of 
it  accordingly ;  but  it  makes  a  diflference 
whether  one  appeals  to  the  kindness  of  an 
old  friend,  or  turns  to  a  man  who  makes  a 
business  of  this  business.  The  Kammer- 
rath had  debts  on  his  estate,  quite  a  num- 
ber of  debts;  but  they  were  not  signifi- 
cant bills  of  exchange,  and  his  money 
affairs  had  usuallv  been  arranged  by  writ- 
ing, or  through  the  medium  of  lawyers  or 
merchants ;  he  was  now  for  the  first  time 
not  in  a  situation  to  raise  money  easily,  in 
the  old  way,  he  kad  been  obliged  to  go 
himself  to  a  money-Jew  —  for  so  he  called 
this  sort  of  people ;  the  repulsion  which  he 
felt  for  this  course,  the  very  different  place, 
and  manner,  and  disposition  which  he 
found  here,  the  anxiety  caused  by  the  ob- 
jections of  Moses  at  the  outset,  and  now 
at  last  the  speedy  help  which  relieved  him 
from  his  pressing  emergency,  had  over- 
powered the  sick  man ;  he  turned  pale  and 
sank  back  in  his  chair,  and  Habermann 
called  for  a  glass  of  water. 

" Herr  Kammerrath," cried  Moses,  "per- 
haps a  little  drop  of  wine,  I  can  have  half 
a  pint  brought  from  the  merchant,  in  a 
moment." 

"  No,  water  I  water  1 "  cried  Habermann, 
and  Moses  ran  out  of  the  door,  and  nearly 
upset  David,  —  for  David  had  been  listen- 
ing a  little  to  the  money  business,  in  order 
that  he  might  finally  become  ripe, — 
"David  what  are  you  doing,  why  don't 
you  bring  some  water?  " 

And  David  came,  and  the  Kammerrath 
drank  water,  and  recovered  himself,  and 
Moses  told  out  the  louis-d'ors  on  the  table, 
and  the  Kammerrath  picked  them  out  of 
the  dirt,  and  looked  at  his  hands,  and  they 
seemed  quite  as  clean  as  before ;  and  as  he 
got  into  the  carriage,  and  looked  back 
from  it  into  Moses*  entry,  it  seemed  to 
him  as  if  among  Moses'  pelts  and  mutton 
bones,  there  was  a  great  bundle,  and  that 
was  his  own  trouble.  And  Moses  stood  in 
the  door,  and  bowed  and  bowed,  and 
looked  round  at  his  neighbors  to  find 
whether  they  saw  that  the  Herr  Kammer- 
rath had  been  to  him. 


But  for  all  the  great  honor,  he  did  not 
sink  under  it.  He  held  up  his  head,  and 
got  Habermann  aside,  and  said,  "  Herr 
Inspector,  you  are  an  honest  man ;  when 
I  agreed  to  this  business,  I  did  not  know 
the  man  was  so  sick.  You  must  promise 
me  that  the  money  shall  be  secured  on  the 
estate.  It  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death. 
What  am  I  doing  with  a  sick  man  and  a 
note ! " 

The  Kammerrath  was  relieved  from  his 
embarrassment;  his  agitation  subsided, 
his  health  improved,  he  looked  at  the 
world  with  qmte  different  eyes;  andlas 
Habermann,  a  few  days  later,  again  men- 
tioned the  renting  of  the  Pastor's  field,  he 
listened,  and  gave  Habermann  permission 
to  talk  with  Pastor  Behrens.  He  did  so, 
and  during  the  interview  the  little  Frau 
Pastorin  bustled  about  in  the  room,  and 
it  sounded  in  the  ears  of  the  Pastor  and 
Habermann  continually,  —  "A  higher  sum  t 
A  higher  sum  I " 

"xes,"  said  EEabermann,  "that  is  un- 
derstood.   Frau  Pastorin,  the  rent  must  * 
be  raised ;  times  are  better,  but  there  will 
be  no  difficulty  in  the  matter,  —  the  ad- 
vantage lies  on  both  sides." 

"  Regina,"  said  her  Pastor,  "  it  occurs  to 
me  that  the  flowers  at  the  end  of  the  gar- 
den have  not  been  watered." 

"  Ah,  my  dear  life  1 "  cried  the  Pastorin, 
and  bustled  out  of  the  door,  "the  flow- 
ers I" 

"So,"  said  the  Pastor,  "now  we  can 
soon  settle  it.  I  must  confess  to  you,  that 
I  prefer  to  have  a  renter  from  outside, 
rather  than  one  belonging  to  the  place; 
there  are  so  many  little  differences  which 
spring  from  such  immediate  neighborhood, 
and  make  such  a  relation  so  doubtful  and 
annoying,  as  it  ou^t  not  to  be  between 
landlords  and  mimsters.  And  the  Kam- 
merrath is  personally  much  dearer  to  me 
than  the  new  owner, — I  have  known  him 
so  many  years.  And  you  think  I  may  de- 
mand a  higher  rent  ?  " 

"Yes,  indeed,  Herr  Pastor,  and  I  am 
authorized  to  offer  you  the  half  more.  If 
I  wished  to  rent  the  land  myself^  I  could 
offer  you  still  more ;  but " 

"  We  understand  each  other,  dear  Hab- 
ermann," said  the  Pastor,  "  we  are  agreed 
in  the  matter." 

And  when  the  Frau  Pastorin  again 
bustled  in  with  the  little  Louise,  and  cried 
out,  "It  was  not  necessary!  Louise  had 
already  attended  to  the  matter  1 "  then 
was  her  Pastor's  business  all  settled,  and 
the  dear  little  Louise  hung  around  her 
father's  neck :  "  Ah,  father,  father,  that  is 
80  goodl"    Why  i^onld  she  hang  about 
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her  father's  neck?  What  had  she  to  do 
with  rent-contracts  ?  Much,  much  1  Her 
father  would  now  be  a  little  nearer  to 
the  Pastor's  garden,  ploughing  and  har- 
yesting,  and  she  should  see  him  the  of- 
tener. 

As  Habermann  went  back  through  the 
church-yard,  he  met  Zachair  Brasig,  who 
had  passed  happily,  out  of  his  dreadfully 
unphilosophical  stage  of  the  gout,  into  the 
philosophical,  as  generally  happened  when 
his  troubles  were  over.  "  GooKi-day,  Karl," 
said  he,  **  I  have  been  in  your  quarters  a 
while  waiting  for  you.  But  the  time 
seemed  long,  so  I  made  my  compliments, 
meanwhile,  to  the  Herr  Eammerrath.  He 
was  very  glad  to  see  me,  and  treated  me 
with  the  greatest  kindness;  but  how  the 
man  looks  1  '* 

Yes,  said  Habermann,  his  master  had — 
God  bless  him  —  grown  very  old  and 
weak,  and  he  for  his  part  feared  he  was 
soon  to  lose  the  friend  he  esteemed  so 


•"ft 


les,"  nodded  Biiisig,  ^but  what  is 
life,  Karl?  What  is  human  life?  See 
here,  Karl,  torn  it  over  and  over,  like  a 
leather  money-bag,  and  not  a  shilling  falls 
out." 

<<Bnisig,"  said  Habermann,  <<I  don't 
know  what  other  people  think  about  it, 
but  it  seems  to  me  as  if  life  and  labor  were 
one  and  the  same." 

"  Ho,  ho,  Karl !  now  I  hear  you  run  on ; 
you  got  that  sentence  fii^om  Pastor 
behrens.  He  has  sometimes  talked  with 
me  on  this  subject,  and  he  has  ffiven  me  a 
description  of  human  life,  as  if  here  below 
it  was  merely  the  manuring  time,  and  the 
Christian  beuef  was  the  sun  and  the  rain, 
which  made  the  seed  grow,  and  there 
above,  in  the  upper  regions,  came  the 
harvest;  but  man  must  work,  and  take 
pains  and  do  his  part.  But  Karl,  it  don't 
a^e,  it  goes  against  the  Bible.  The 
Bible  tells  about  the  lilies  of  the  field; 
they  toil  not,  and  they  spin  not,  and  yet 
our  Heavenly  Father  cares  for  them.  And 
if  our  Lord  takes  care  of  them,  then  they 
live,  and  they  don't  labor,  and  when  I  have 
this  infamous  gout  and  do  nothing,  —  noth- 
ing at  all  but  hunt  away  the  cursed,  tor- 
menting flies  from  my  face, — is  that 
labor  ?  and  yet  I  live  under  the  ffood-for- 
nothine  torture.  And  Karl,"  said  he,  and 
pointed  to  the  right  across  the  field,  **  see 
those  two  lilies,  that  are  picking  their  way 
over  here,  your  gracious  Herr  Lieutenant, 
and  the  youngest  Fraulein,  have  you  ever 
heard  that  the  lieutenant  of  cuirassiers 
troubled  himself  with  labor,  or  that  the 
grapous  Fraulein  did  any  spinning  ?    And 


^et  they  are  both  coming,  with  living  bod- 
ies, over  your  rape-stubble." 

"Will  you  wait  a  moment,  Zachary?**. 
said  Habermann ;  "  they  are  coming  in  this 
direction,  possibly  they  wish  to  speak  to 
us." 

"  For  all  me  1 "  said  Brasig.  "  But  just 
look  at  the  Fraulein,  how  she  wades  through 
the  rape-stubble  with  her  long  skirts  and 
her  thin  shoes  1  No,  Karl,  life  is  trouble  1 
And  it  begins  always  with  the  extremities, 
with  the  Tegs,  and  you  may  observe  that 
with  me  from  my  confounded  gout,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  Fraulein  by  the  rape-stubble 
and  her  thin  shoes.  But  what  I  was  going 
to  say,  Karl  —  you  have  had  your  best 
time  here,  for  when  the  Herr  Kammerrath 
is  dead,  there  look  outl  You  will  be 
astonished  at  the  gracious  lady,  and  the 
three  unmarried  daughters,  and  the  Herr 
Lieutenant.  Karl,"  he  began  again,  after 
a  little  thought,  "I  womd  hold  to  the 
crown-prince." 

"  Eh,  what !  Brasig,  what  are  you  talking 
about  ?  "  said  Habermann,  hastily,  *<  I  shaU 
go  riffht  on  my  way." 

"  xes,  Karl,  so  should  I,  and  so  would 
every  body  who  was  not  a  Jesuit.  But 
look  at  the  gracious  Fraulein  once  more  1 
She  goes  right  on  her  way  too,  but  through 

the   rape-stubble.     Karl "    But  the 

young  people  were  too  near,  he  could  say 
no  more ;  oidy  in  an  aside  he  added,  *'  A 
Jesuit  ?    No  I  But  he  is  a  vocative." 

"I  thank  you,  Herr  Habermann,  that 
you  have  waited-  here  for  me,"  said  Axel 
von  Rambow,  as  they  came  up.  "My 
sister  and  I  are  bound  on  two  different  ex- 

r editions ;  she  is  seeking  corn-flowers,  and 
colts ;  she  has  found  no  corn-flowers,  and 
I  no  colts." 

"Gracious  lady,"  said  Brasig,  "if  you 
mean  by  corn-flowers  our  common  field 
blossoms, — but,"  he  interrupted  himself^ 
"how  this  infamous  stubble  has  ruined 
your  pretty  dress,  all  the  flounces  torn 
off  1 "  and  with  that  he  bent  down  as  if  he 
would  render  the  young  lady  the  service 
of  a  maid. 

"  No  matter  I "  cried  the  Fraulein,  draw- 
ing back  a  little,  "  it  is  an  old  dress.  But 
where  are  the  corn-flowers  ?  " 

"  I  will  show  you, —  it  is  a  real  pleasure, 
— here  dose  by,  near  Gurlitz,  corn- 
flowers, and  scarlet-runners,  and  white- 
thorn, and  thistle-blows, —  in  short,  a 
whole  plantation." 

"  That  will  do  nicely,  dear  Fidelia,"  said 
the  Ueutenant.  "You  go  with  the  Herr 
Inspector  Brasig  for  the  corn-flowers,  and 
I  beg  Herr  Habermann  to  accompany  me 
to  see  the  colts.    For,  do  you  know,"  said 
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he  to  Habermann,  **  my  sood  old  papa  was 
in  such  a  good  humor  wis  mormng,  that 
*he  has  g;iven  me  permission  to  select  the 
best  of  the  four-year-old  colts  for  my  own 
use." 

^  I  will  show  you  the  animals  with  pleas- 
ure," said  Habermann,  "there  are  some 
fine  fellows,  among  them." 

So  the  two  companies  separated,  and 
Habermann  only  heard  further  how  Brasig 
said  to  the  Fraulein  Fidelia  he  was  very 
glad  to  make  her  acquaintance,  because  he 
had  once  had  a  dog  which  was  also  named, 
Tid^le,"  and  she  was  a  famous  rat- 
catcher 1 

Habermann  went  with  the  Herr  Lieu- 
tenant toward  the  colt-paddock.  They 
talked  together,  naturally  about  family 
matters, — the  lieutenant  was  a  liyely 
Younff  fellow,  and  Habermann  had  known 
him  from  childhood, —  but  the  man  had 
learned  nothing  about  them,  all  his  yiews 
were  too  far  beyond,  and  none  of  his  ques- 
tions were  to  the  point,  so  that  Haber- 
mann sidd  to  himself  **  He  is  good  natured, 
yery  good-natured,  but  he  knows  nothing, 
and  yet — God  bless  him  —  when  the  old 
Herr  is  gone,  he  must  tiJLe  the  estate,  and 
make  his  liying  off  it ! "  I 

As  they  were  come  to  the  paddock,  and 
had  mustered  the  colts,  the  lieutenant 
placed  himself  before  Habermann,  and 
asked,  "Now,  what  do  you  say?  which 
shall  I  take?" 

**  The  brown,**  said  Habermann. 

"  I  would  rather  choose  the  black.  Look 
at  the  beautiful  neck,  the  fine  head  1 " 

"  Herr  yon  Bambow,"  said  Habermann, 
"you  don't  ride  on  head  and  neck,  you 
ride  on  back  and  legs ;  you  want  a  horse 
for  use,  and  the  brown  is  worth  three  of 
the  black." 

*"  There  seems  to  be  English  blood  in  the 
black." 

^That  is  true,  he  is  descended  from 
Wildfire;  but  there  is  old  Mechlenburg 
blood  in  the  brown,  and  it  is  a  shame  that 
one  should  let  that  go, — that  one  should 
not  yalue  the  sood  which  the  fatherland 
offers,  and  exdiange  them  for  English 
racers." 

"  That  may  be  true,"  said  Axel,  "  but  in 
our  regiment  my  comrades  haye  only  black 
horses, —  I  decide  for  the  black." 

That  was  a  reason  which  Habermann 
did  not  rightly  understand,  so  he  was  si- 
lent, and  as  they  went  back,  the  conversa- 
tion was  a  little  one-sided;  but  as  they 
were  near  the  house  —  right  before  the 
door,  as  if  he  had  spared  himself  to  the 
last  moment — the  lieutenant  held  back 
the  inspector,  and  with  a  deep  sigh,  as  if 


he  would  shake  off  a  burden  from  his  heart, 
he  said,  "  Habermann,  I  haye  long  wished 
to  speak  to  you  priyately.  Habermann,  I 
haye  debts, —  you  must  help  me  I  It  is 
nine  hundred  dollars  that  1  must  pay,  I 
must  haye  it." 

That  was  a  hard  request  for  Habermann, 
but  in  truly  serious  ousiness,  age  midges 
itself  respected ;  he  looked  the  young  man 
of  three-and-twenty  full  in  the  face,  and 
said  shortly,  "  Herr  yon  Bambow,  I  cannot 
do  it." 

"  Habermann,  dear  Habermann,  I  haye 
suchpressing  need  of  the  money." 

**  Then  you  must  tell  your  father." 

"My  faUier  ?  No,  no  I  He  has  already 
paid  debts  for  me,  and  now  he  is  sick,  it 
would  yex  him  too  much." 

".  Still  you  must  tell  him.  Such  business 
must  not  be  done  with  strange  people,  it 
should  be  settled  between  father  and  son." 

"  Strange  people  ? "  asked  Axel,  and 
looked  him  so  beseechingly  and  affection- 
ately in  the  eye,  "  Habermann,  am  I  then 
so  strange  to  you  ?  " 

"No,  Herr  yon  Bambow,  nol"  cried 
Habermann,  and  grasped  after  the  young 
man's  hand,  but  md  not  reach  it.  "  You 
are  not  strange  to  me.  Anything  that  I 
couid  do  for  you,  I  would  do  quickly.  Hie 
matter  itself  is  a  little  thins,  and  if  I  could 
not  do  it  alone,  my  friend  Britoig  would 
help  me  out ;  but  dear  Herr  yon  £tmbow, 
your  fiither  is  your  natural  helper,  this 
step  ought  not  to  be  delayed." 

"I  cannot  tell  my  father,"  said  Axel, 
plucking  at  a  willow-bush. 

"  You  must  tell  him,"  said  Habermann  as 
impressiyely  as  he  could.  "He  suspects 
that  you  haye  concealed  debts  frt>m  him, 
and  it  troubles  him." 

"  Has  he  spoken  to  you  about  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  only  in  conse<^uence  of  his  own 
great  embarrassment,  which  is  known  to 
you." 

"  I  know,"  said  Axel,  "  and  I  know  also 
the  spring  at  which  he  has  pumped.  Well, 
what  my  father  does,  I  can  do  luso,"  added 
he  coldly  and  shortly,  and  went  in  at  the 
court-yard  gate. 

"  Herr  yon  Bambow,"  cried  Habermann, 
and  followed  him  hastily,  "  I  beseech  you, 
for  heayen's  sake,  not  to  take  this  course ; 
it  will  be  in  yain,  or  it  will  only  plunge 
you  into  p;reater  difficulty." 

Axel  did  not  listen. 

A  couple  of  hours  later,  the  Lieutenant 
yon  Bamoow  stood  with  Moses  among  the 
woolsacks  and  the  hides  in  the  entry  of 
the  Jew's  house, — where  Dayid  had  his 
pleasure  among  the  mutton-bones,  like  a 
bug  in  a  rug, — and  was  making  i^parently 
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a  last,  despairing  attack  upon  Moses'  cau- 
tious money-bags ;  but  Moses  held  finnly 
to  the  decision:  "Really  and  truly,  Herr 
Baron,  I  can  not.  Now,  why  not,  then? 
Why  should  I  not?  I  can  still  serve  you, 
I  can  still  serve  you  well  in  the  business. 
See,  Herr  Baron,  there  stands  David. 
David  where  are  you,  what  are  you  star- 
ing at  ?  Come  here,  David.  You  see,  Herr 
Baron,  there  he  stands, — he  stands  before 
you  and  he  stands  before  me.  I  will  not 
wink,  I  will  not  blink,  I  will  go  into  the 
other  room;  now  you  may  a^  David." 
And  with  that,  he  shoved  himself  with  his 
right  suspender-shoulder,  back  into  the 
room. 

The  poor  lieutenant's  business  must 
stand  a  bad  chance  if  he  had  to  settle  it 
with  David,  for  if  he  looked  in  his  shining 
uniform  as  if  he  were  ridin^^  before  the 
king's  carriage,  David's  outside  looked  as 
shabby  as  if  ne  had  been  in  the  mail  and 
dirt-cart.  But  this  business  depended  less 
on  a  stately  outside,  than  on  who  could 
best  get  the  cart  out  of  the  mud,  and  at 
that  David  was  terribly  expert.  He  had 
three  things  in  and  about  nimself  which 
stood  him  in  ^ood  stead ;  in  the  first  place 
he  had  a  particularly  gorgeous  Jew-lubber 
face,  and  as  he  stood  uiere  before  the  lieu- 
tenant, and  chewed  cinnamon-bark,  which 
he  stole  out  of  his  mother's  pantry,  on  ac- 
count of  the  evil  odor  of  the  business,  and 
with  his  head  askew,  and  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  stared  at  him,  he  looked  as  impu- 
dent as  if  the  spirits  of  all  the  dead  and 
gone  rats,  through  the  long  years  of  the 
produce  business,  had  entered  into  him; 
and  then,  in  the  second  place,  his  feelings 
were  tough,  much  tougher  than  his  father's, 
and  they  were  not  softened  by  his  daily 
intercourse  with  the  touehest  business  in 
the  world,  with  wool,  and  hides,  and  flax ; 
and,  thirdly,  he  could  make  himself  as  re- 
pulsive as  he  pleased  to  any  one,  thanks  to 
this  same  busmess. 


With  such  a  happily  gifted  being,  the 
lieutenant  could  not  pull  at  the  same  rope. 
He  went  very  shortly,  with  a  heavy  heut, 
out  of  the  door;  and  David  was  so  re- 
joiced over  his  own  style  and  manners,  that 
he  became  really  compassionate,  and  he 
gave  him  on  his  way  the  Christian  advice 
that  he  should  so  to  the  Notary  Slus'uhr. 
"  He  has  it,"  said  he,  "  and  he  can  do  it." 

Scarcely  was  the  young  man  out  of  the 
door,  when  Moses  sprang  out  of  the  room ; 
"  David,  have  you  a  conscience  ?  I  will  tell 
you  some  news;  you  have  none  I  How 
could  you  send  that  young  man  among 
those  cut-throats  ?  " 

"  I  have  only  sent  him  to  his  own  peo- 
ple," said  David,  churlishly;  "if  he  is  a 
soldier,  he  is  a  cut-throat  himself.  If  the 
notary  cuts  his  throat,  what  do  you  care  ? 
And  is  he  cuts  the  notary's  throat,  what  do 
I  care?" 

"  David,"  said  the  old  man,  and  shook  his 
head,  "I  say,  you  have  no  conscience." 

"  What  is  a  conscience  ?  "  muttered  Da- 
vid to  himself;  "  when  you  are  doing  busi- 
ness, you  drive  me  away;  when  you  wont 
do  business,  you  call  me  in." 

"  David,"  said  the  old  man,  "  you  are  still 
too  young  1 "  and  went  into  the  room. 

"  K  I  am  too  young  now,"  said  David 
spitefully, "  I  shall  always  be  too  young ;  but 
I  know  a  place  where  I  am  not  too  young." 

With  that,  he  put  on  another  coat,  and 
went  the  same  way  that  the  lieutenant  had 
gone,  to  the  Notary  Slus'uhr's. 

What  he  had  to  do  there,  and  what  el^ 
was  done  there,  I  know  not.  I  know  mere^ 
that  the  young  Herr  von  Rambow,  the  sane 
evening  at  Pumpelhagen,  wrote  a  number 
of  letters,  and  sealed  up  money  in  then ; 
and  that  when  he  had  finished,  he  sigbed 
deeply,  as  if  he  had  thrown  off  a  burden. 
The  first  necessity  was  met;  but  he  lad 
done  like  the  old  woman  in  the  story,  he 
had  heated  water  in  the  kneading-trotgh. 


Thb  following  illastration,  says  Prof.  Henry, 
of  the  vibratory  movetnent  of  matter  is  attested 
by  Prof  Horsford,  of  the  United  States.  The 
top  of  the  high  tower  which  constitutes  the 
Bunker  Hill  Monument  inclines  towards  the 
west  in  the  morning,  to  the  north  at  midday, 
and  towards  the  east  in  the  afternoon.  These 
movements  are  due  to  the  expanding  influence 
of  the  sun,  as  it  warms,  in  succession,  the  dif- 
ferent sides  of  the  structure.  A  similar  but 
more  marked  effect  is  produced  on  the  dome  of 


the  Capitol  at  Washington,  as  indicated  bj  the 
apparent  motion  of  the  bob  of  a  long  plumb- 
line,  fastened  to  the  under  side  of  the  r3of  of 
the  rotundi  and  extending  to  the  pavement  be- 
neath. This  bob  describes  daily  an  ellipsoidal 
curve,  of  which  the  longer  diameter  is  four  or 
five  inches  in  length.  By  molecular  actions  of 
this  kind,  time,  the  slow  but  sure  destroyer, 
levels  with  the  ground  the  loftiest  monuments 
of  human  pride.  Athenaeum. 
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From  the  CornhUl  Magazine. 
80M£  RECOLLECnONS  OF  A  BBADEB. 
(Condosion.) 

What  shama  oar  lires  often  are,  as  they 
are  seen  b^  others  1  I  do  not  mean  that 
they  are  wilful  hypocrisies,  but  that  there 
is  an  outer  crust  of  circumstance  often  en- 
veloping the  real  inner  man,  that  is  taken 
for  the  man  himself.  There  are  many,  I 
doubt  not,  whose  literary  tendencies,  or 
"  proclivities,"  according  to  the  cant  of  the 
day,  are  wholly  misunderstood  by  their 
friends — of  whom  it  would  be  said  that 
their  favourite,  nay,  their  exclusive,  read- 
ing consists  of  History  and  Politics,  State 
Papers  and  Blue  Books,  all  of  the  ponder- 
ous dry-as-dust  kind,  whilst  in  reality  their 
souls  are  wedded  to  Poetry  and  Romance, 
and  those  seemingly  hard  eyes  and  stem 
features  are  often  moist  with  the  tears  and 
mobile  with  the  emotions  of  imaginative 
sympathy.  The  schoolboy  who  sits  at  his 
desk  wiui  David  Copperfield  or  the  Idylls 
of  the  King  underneath  his  Latin  Diction- 
ary or  his  Euclid,  is  but  a  type  of  the 
larger  world  of  manhood.  Our  genuine 
literary  pursuits  are  those  which  we  in- 
dulge 9U0  rosd;  which  absorb  us  in  the 
solitude  of  our  own  studies  when  no  one 
is  looking  on,  or  with  which  only  a  few 
cherished  associates,  within  or  without  the 
domestic  circle,  are  acquainted.  Even  a 
man's  books — I  mean  the  books  which  he 
has  written  and  published — are  no  indica- 
lions  of  the  true  literary  blood  in  his 
leins.  But  circumstances  are,  in  most  in- 
Biances,  stronger  than  inclination.  It  is 
eddom  permitted  to  us  to  write  the  books 
wiich  we  would  wish  to  write,  any  more 
thw  it  is  permitted  to  us  to, go  to  the 
plices  to  which  we  would  wisE  to  go.  I 
woald  fain  write  poetry  and  romance  in 
Italy,  but  circumstances  have  compelled 
me  to  devote  myself  to  history  and  politics 
— b  facts,  not  to  fiction — m  the  fog^ 
atoDsphere  of  London.  And  mv  case  is, 
I  dcubt  not,  the  case  of  hundreds.  So  it 
is,  1  say,  that  people  see  only  the  crusta- 
ceois  part  of  us.  The  muscles  and  the 
nenes  and  the  heart's  blood  lie  beneath 
this  hard  rough  integument,  as  the  mav-fly 
in  tie  caddice ;  and  often  even  our  oest 
frieads  do  not  know  that  they  are  there. 

I  have  written  this,  because  I  have  been 
thinking  lately  how  very  little  these  "  rec- 
ollections "  accord  with  my  outer  life.  I 
greatly  surprised  a  friend  who  was  dining 
with  me,  a  few  years  ago,  just  before  leav- 
ing England,  to  take  up  a  high  judicial  ajK- 
pomtment  in  a  distant  settlement,  by  recit- 
ing long  passa^s  from  ParaceUus,  and  out- 
quoting  one  who  thought  himself  master 


of  the  situation.  I  was,  in  my  turn,  sur- 
prised that  a  man,  learned  in  the  law,  with 
the  dust  of  the  Inns  of  Court  upon  him, 
should  have  been  so  enthusiastic  in  his 
love  of  the  most  poetic  ofpoets,  and  shown 
himself  better  read  in  Browning  than  in 
Blackstone  or  Coke.  But  so  we  misjudge 
one  another.  One,  apparently,  of  the  most 
prosaic  unemotional  men  whom  I  have 
known  in  the  course  of  my  Ufe,  told  me 
that  he  never  went  to  the  play,  which  I 
readily  believed  and  accounted  for  in  ac- 
cordance with  my  theory  of  the  character  of 
the  man ;  but  when  he  told  me  that  the  rea- 
son why  he  abstained  from  being  present  at 
theatrical  performances  was  t^t  he  '*  al- 
ways made  a  fool  of  himself,"  as  he  could 
not  keep  the  tears  of  sympathetic  sorrow 
or  joy  out  of  his  eyes,  I  could  only  resolve 
that  I  would  never  pretend  to  any  knowl- 
edge of  human  character  again.  1  remem- 
ber, too,  to  have  been  told  by  one  whose 
ties  of  kindred  forbade  all  doubt  as  to  his 
accuracy,  that  he  who,  perhaps,  at  that 
time  was  the  most  honoured  of  our  evan- 
gelical English  bishops,  had  confessed  to 
having  sate  up  far  into  the  small  hours 
reading  Oliver  Twist,  Among  the  most 
cherished  bf  my  reminiscences  are  some  in 
which  the  comely  person  of  that  good 
bishop  is  blended  with  the  sparer,  more 
delicate  figure  of  his  archiepiscopal  brother 
in  the  nleasant  home  at  Lambeth,  and  the 
much  delightful  talk  that  there  was,  more 
literary  than  theological  by  far. 

There  is  a  story  in  Butl^s  ReTrUniscencea 
—  a  book  very  much  read  thirty  or  forty  . 
years  ago — of  a  small  party  of  gentlemen, 
mostly,  I  believe,  of  the  writer's  profession, 
otherwise  lawyers,  but  all  with  strongly- 
developed  literary  tastes,  among  whom  it 
was  determined  after  dinner  that  each 
should  write  down  on  a  slip  of  paper  the 
names  of  the  (I  think)  ^re  books  the  peru- 
sal of  which  had  given  them  severally  the 
most  pleasure.  The  lists  given  in  were 
generally,  as  might  be  expected,  most 
diversified ;  but  there  was  the  name  of  one 
book  in  them  all.  That  one  book  was  Gil 
Bias,  I  should  like  to  see  this  experiment 
tried  again,  now  that  the  literature  of  the 
world  has  been  enriched  by  so  many  glo- 
rious additions.  I  am  not  sure  that,  if  I 
were  one  of  the  party,  I  should  not  set 
down  in  my  list  tne  very  book  in  which 
this  story  m  told.  It  is  full  of  anecdotes 
of  the  days  of  Pitt  and  Fox  and  Thurlow, 
told  by  the  learned  and  accomplished  Ro- 
man Uatholic  barrister,  with  rare  force 
of  expression.  Many  of  us  ^ybeards 
have  been  posted  up,  since  the  cUiys  of  our 
youth,   in  the   anecdotage  of  the   third 
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Georgian  reign  and  the  Regency,  from  oar 
boyish  studies  of  Charles  Butler's  book. 
But,  what  I  was  about  to  say  was,  that  the 
lists  of  any  dozen  or  so  of  well-known  men 
of  the  present  generation — statesmen, 
lawyers,  ecclesiastics,  soldiers,  authors,  &c. 
—  when  read  out  to  the  assembled  party, 
would  contain  many  surprises,  many  rev- 
elations of  the  inner  characters  of  the  men, 
wholly  unsuspected  by  the  world,  perhaps 
even  by  their  best  friends.  Would  UU 
Bias  still  preserve  the  proud  pre-eminence 
which  it  thus  gained  half-a-  century  ago  ?  * 
The  garrulity  of  age  is  always  digres- 
sional,  and  these  are  digressions.  I  was 
writing  of  Browning's  Paracelsus,  the  name 
of  which  would  assuredly  go  into  the  hat 
on  my  voting-paper.  But  with  all  my  ad- 
miration of  this  great  work  of  eenius,  I 
confess  that  Sordello  was  too  much  for  me. 
I  looked  forward  to  its  appearance  with 
eagerness  and  purchased  it  with  avidity. 
Of  course  I  was  disappointed.  Who  was 
not  ?  But  my  faith  subided  all  the  same. 
It  was  only  as  though  the  Prophet  had 
spoken  in  some  strange  tongue.  I  waited ; 
and  in  due  course,  thousands  of  miles  away 
from  home,  I  found  myself  the  happy  pos- 
sessor of  a  thin  double-columned  pamphlet, 
with  a  cream-coloured  cover,  on  which  was 
printed  Bells  and  PomegrancUes,  witri  the 
name  of  Robert  Browning  attached.  I 
didn't  trouble  myself  much  about  the 
meaning  of  the  title,  nor  have  I  troubled 
myself  since.  There  was  a  second  title, 
Pippa  Passes,  which  was  equally  obscure 
at  first;  but  it  soon  told  its  own  story. 
And  what  a  story  it  is — or  rather  what  a 
sheaf  of  stories  1  It  quite  settled  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  ]^bert  Browning  was  a 
great  dramatic  poet;  not  a  play-wright, 
but  a  dramatic  poet.  Strafford  had  been 
written  and  acted  before  this;  but  the 
question  was  still  an  open  one,  when  that' 
magnificent  scene  in  the  garden-house,  be- 
tween Sebald  and  Ottima  —  the  very  con- 

•  I  Mooant  for  the  absenoe  of  Shakspeare's  Plays 
from  the  nnmerloal  list  bj  the  fiict.  alreadjr  notloed, 

that  ?t'ry  fpwpc*c>plc  In  thematuHlT  itrilH'ir  cnliaal 
pawe tv  ad  d  ri^^v  r  hf ?iiim  'J  v  oa  c  ■  ►  tu  [>  i  >  i .  •  : ,  •  r  .  -he 
■tudf  of  ytiak-ipeftn* fiT  tbi>  tir-«t  «Jia..>.  lli^y  Imve 
XTtiwn  grfad^uallj  h.to  {kmUlarlty  with  thi*^  in  i->n- 
lerfliL  worka»  asi  thpj  Jibv«  with  th«  m!iplf<?d  w  rtt- 
iDff!t.  Ji  was  BAlfl.  I  think  bf  llflzlitt,  thflt  tbt-tr  are 
oiuy  thro**  bnnfc*  *'  wortb  lookiniE  Into  ftir  a  iiiinta- 
tloii  '*  —  tUp  Old  Tedtam^ntp  i^hak^jreare'a  I'lavfl,  wnd 
Wordi worih^js  Exour»i(jn*  Tlw  fltudy  rtf  ihu  lui^t  of 
tfa»B  bouka,  ill  thk^orifflnal  iarj^c>*-iiiar|r3ntMi  qiijirto, 
w»jt  otii*  f*f  thi?  lltprarr  **vi'iiu  *>f  my  ISfi*.  on  which 
I  fihaulrl  dfft^ll,  if  upjice  permit UmI.  Ind«wl.  !  ifeel 
thatl  axri  euUiy  of  luy  tintall  nmoutit  nf  liif^rnTttude 
fo  aafli^c^  i«i>  Httkj!  abi^Eit  thci  lurjcc^  epadfi  which  che 
atudir  of  Wordn worth  itcmuph^d  lu  the  reoullfH^inns 
or  tfiy  lltj^rary  llffi.  and  tho  &uhifilantlal  bL'iifallt  whioh 
I  d**ri*ed  from  thiit  Mod  v.  It  tJiuiylit  nifi  h  more 
cUfM^rfUl  phXIuqi^iphf  thin  t  had  ev^r  eater taluc^  be- 
fore. 


centrated  essence  of  Tragedy,  than  which 
there  is  nothing  more  terrible  in  any 
Greek  drama  extant  —  settled  the  ques- 
tion for  ever.  But  such  a  scene  would  be 
no  more  fit  for  theatrical  representation  in 
these  days  than  the  Agamemnon.  I  have 
always  thought,  too,  that  the  talk  of  the 
poor  girls  on  the  door-steps  —  especially 
of  the  little  half-corrupted  castaway,  whose 
life  was  so  much  worse  than  herself — is, 
in  quiet  homely  pathos,  scarcely  to  be  ex- 
celled. Some  may  call  it  a  blot,  and  wish 
it  away ;  for  it  treats  of  a  forbidden  sub- 
ject —  an  illustration  of  the  lives  of  those 
whom  Mrs.  Browning,  not  more  timorously 
reserved  than  her  husband,  calls 

The  forty  thousand  women  with  one  smile. 
Who  only  smile  at  night  beneath  the  gas. 

True,  the  scene  is  Italian,  and  so  are  some 
of  its  accessories,  but  the  sentiment  is  uni- 
versal, and  the  study  of  such  a  passage 
mieht  do  more  than  '^  midnight  meetings  " 
and  the  like,  to  awaken  sympathy  and  send 
people  to  the  "rescue."  The  yearnings 
after  the  old,  pure  life,  could  not  have 
been  more  touchin^ly  or  more  truthfully 
expressed  than  in  this  pathetic  passage :  — 

Ist  Girl.  Spring's  oome  and  summer's  com- 
ing.   I  woald  wear 
A  long  loose  gown,  down  to  the  feet  and  hands. 
With  plaits  here,  close  aboat  the  throat,  all  day ; 
And  ail  night  lie,  the  oooi  long  nights,  in  bed ; 
And  have  new  milk  to  drink,  apples  to  eat, 
Deosans  and  jonetingB,  ieatheiMJoats  ...  ah,  £ 

should  say. 
This  is  away  in  the  fields  —  miles! 

Srd  Girl.  Say  at  once 

Tou*d  be  at  home  :  she'd  always  be  at  home! 
Now  oomes  the  story  of  the  farm  among 
The  oherryT>rchard8,  and  how  April  snowed 
White  blossoms  on  her  as  she  ran.     Why,  fol. 
They've  nibbed  the  ohalk-mark  out,  how  tall 

you  were. 
Twisted  your  starling's  neok,  broken  his  oa(e, 
Made  a  dunghill  of  your  garden ! 

Itt  Girl,  They,  destpy 

My  garden  siooe  I  left  them  ?  well  —  perb%>s! 
I  would  have  done  so  :  so  I  hope  they  hav).  .  . 

Srd  Girl,   flow  her  mouth  twitches! 

I  read  this  Pq)pa  Passes,  and  others  d*  the 
series  that  followed,  as  Colombe's  Birhday, 
the  Blot  in  the  *  Scutcheon,  &c.,  in  a  strange 
land,  with  little  external  excitemeni  to 
break  in  upon  the  abstraction  which  is  S9 
necessary  to  the  full  ei\joyment  of  such 
studies.  "  The  world  is  too  much  with  us," 
at  times,  for  such  enjoyment.  The  poet, 
perhaps,  has.no  such  devotees  as  those 
who  pore  over  his  inspired  pages  in  the 
solitude  of  far-off  lands,  where  books  are 
scarce  and  familiar  faces  are  still  scarcer. 
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In  busy  cities,  wbere  the  great  battle  with 
time  is  being  incessantly  w&sedf  men  are 
wont  to  put  aside  delights  of  this  kind  for 
days  of  leisure,  which  never  come.  I  hare 
not  yet  read  the  Ring  and  the  Book ;  I  am 
waiting  for  a  fitting  opportunity,  when 
the  world  may  not  be  "  too  much  with  me." 
Perhaps  it  will  never  come.  Be  it  sol 
**  But,  come  what  may,  I  have  been  blessed  " 
with  many  happy  opportunities,  and  I  am 
still  blessed  with  tne  precious  memories 
of  those  past  delights.  I  remember  read- 
ing Bailey's  Festust  for  the  first  time, 
thirty  years  a^o,  when  on  main-guard  in 
an  Indian  mibtary  station,  and  now,  as  I 
open  the  volume,  I  find  in  it  a  slip  of  paper 
containing  the  official  communication  of 
the  parole  of  the  day  —  **  Station  Orders. 

—  Parole,  Cawnpore.  Assistant- Adjutant- 
General  s  Office,  — w  6th  September, 
1840."  And  there  the  record  has  lain  for 
nearly  the  third  part  of  a  century.  How  viv- 
idly the  slip  of  paper  brings  back  the  day 
and  the  book,  as  it  were  but  yesterday.  But 
how  different  the  associations  of  that  word 
Caumpore  t  I  wonder  whether  it  is  stiU 
one  of  the  orthodox  replies  to  the  chal- 
lenge on  the  '* grand  rounds,'* to  ''halt, 
and  give  the  word."  What  a  ghastly, 
sepulchral  sound  it  must  have  in  the  dead 
of  the  night  I  That  little  slip  of  China 
paper  has  revived  hosts  of  recollections, 
on  which  I  could  dwell  for  houri).  There 
it  lies  facing  the  paee  ^280  —  original 
edition  — 1839),  with  the  ^astly  heading 

—  "  Scene  :  Hell."  I  have  a  vague  notion 
that  the  blasphemous  sublimity  of  tMs 
scene  caused  me  to  shut  up  the  book.  I 
can,  somewhat  hazily,  recollect  that  when 
I  came  to  the  words  — 

So  let  the  bumiDg  health  go  round, 
A  health  to  heU! 

I  bethought  me  of  a  grim  reality  which,  a 
little  time  before,  had  made  a  deep  impr^s- 
sion  on  my  mind.  There  was  a  arinking- 
song  known  in  that  country,  the  refrain  or 
chorus  of  which  was  the  toast — 

Here's  a  health  to  th»dead  already. 
And  hurrah!  for  the  next  who  dies! 

It  was  written  at  a  time  when  war  and 

Festilence  were  reaping  harvests  of  death, 
am  glad  that  I  do  not  know  the  name  of 
the  writer.  I  had  forgotten  its  existence, 
when,  some  ten  years  after  it  was  written, 
I  was  proceeding  by  sea  to  an  unhealthy 
coast-station,  in  the  company  of  two  young 
ensigns,  and  upwards  of  fifty  native  con- 
vicfc*,  mostly  murderers,  without  a  guard: 
As  we  neared  the  station,  one  afternoon,  ■ 


one  of  these  young  ensigns,  still  ruddy 
with  English  health,  sate  at  the  cuddy- 
table  with  me :  we  were  botii  writing  let- 
ters, to  be  dispatched  immediatelv  on 
landing.  Presently  he  broke  the  ulence 
bv  sajnng,  "Do  you  know  this  song?" 
He  had  come  by  accident  upon  it  in  his 
writing-desk,  whikt  searching  for  an  Eng- 
lish letter.  He  read  it  out  firom  beginning 
to  end  with  great  gusto,  almost  singing 
the  concluding  lines  of  each  verse,  given 
above,  and  finishing  by  asking  me  if  it 
was  not  fine.  Three  or  four  days  after- 
wards, he  was  dead.  He  was  literally 
the  '*  next  who  died  *'  among  the  officers 
of  the  great  army  to  whichhe  belonged. 
On  the  morning  after  we  landed,  he  and 
I,  and  an  officer  who  had  been  for  some  time 
at  the  station,  went  out  for  a  ride.  We  ap- 
proached too  closely  some  jungly  marshes 
and  thickets  of  mangrove-trees,  and  carried 
home  with  us  the  seeds  of  the  deadly  fever 
of  the  country.  The  fresh  young  ensign 
and  the  more  seasoned  captain  were  smit- 
ten down  that  evening.  The  former  died 
ere  the  third  day  was  out.  The  latter 
barely  struggled  through  his  fever;  and 
mine,  which  broke  out  some  weeks  after- 
wards, wrecked,  but  did  not  quite  sink  me. 
But  the  chorus  of  that  ghastly  song,  as 
chaunted  out  by  poor  young  R-- — ^  haunt- 
ed me  long  afterwi^ds :  and  the  **  heallii 
to  hell,"  in  that  grand  fcene  of  Festus, 
brought  it  back  to  my  memory.*  It  is  quite 
vivid  now  after  the  lapse  of  all  these  years. 
I  see  the  cuddy  of  the   brig  Krishna^  as 

clearly  as  I  see  the  guard-room  at  > 

with  its  ink-stained  table,  its  crazy  chairs, 
its  decrepit  bed,  and  the  brass  ke  vs  of  the 
treasure-chest  in  my  belt.  And  I  have 
been  reading  whole  pages  of  Festtu  with 
as  much  emotion  as  when  the  book  came 
fresh  into  my  hands  a  few  months  after  its 
first  anonymous  publication.  We  grey- 
beards flatter  ourselves  at  times,  that 
we  are  much  changed,  that  years  have 
"  brouffht  the  philosophic  mind,"  that  we 
are  oum  and  unemotional  and  can  read 
anything  unmoved ;  but  when  we  begin  to 
try  it,  we  find  that  we  are  greater  fools 
than  ever. 

I  have  a  notion  that  no  one  who  leads  a 
very  settled  life  — who  does  not  find  him- 
self in  strange  places  and  in  stranee  situa- 
tions, can  thoroughly  appreciate  the  bless- 
ings of  books.  A  stav-at-home  English- 
man reads  a  great  deal  in  the  course  of 
the  day.  He  reads  at  breakfast,  he  reads 
in  the  railway-train  going  to  London  and 
back ;  he  reads  at  ^d  times  in  business 
hours,  and,  durins  holidays  at  the  sea-side, 
he  lounges  or  akeps  over  the  literature 
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that  suits  him  best ;  or,  perhaps,  in  coun- 
try-houses on  rainy  days,  he  makes  serious 
inroads  into  a  new  volume  of  history  or 
biography.  But,  generally  speaking,  espe- 
ciaUy  m  stirring  times,  the  studies  of  John 
Bull  are  very  much  confined  to  the  news- 
papers. Thoroughly  to  eiy oy  a  good  book, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  we  must  be 
out  of  the  way  of  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals, and,  I  might  almost  add,  out  of  the 
way  of  familiar  society.  I  remember  to 
have  read  in  one  of  HazUtt's  essays,  and  I 
think  elsewhere,  some  remarks  on  the  de- 
light of  stumbling,  in  a  country  inn,  when 
weather-bound,  on  some  stray  volumes 
of  readable  literature,  such  as  an  odd 
volume  of  Clarissa  HarlowCy  or  a  well- 
thumbed  copy  of  the  PUgrinCs  Proaress  or 
the  Book  of  Martyrs,  There  are  few  who 
have  not  experienced  the  same  sort  of 

Pleasure.  But  nowhere,  perhaps,  is  the 
elight  greater  than  on  Doard  ship.  I 
have  already  made  some  reference  to  this ; 
but  I  would  speak  now  of  later  experi- 
ences. Nowhere  are  we  more  cut  off  from 
all  the  concerns  of  the  outer  world. 
Great  wars  may  be  waged,  the  destinies 
of  empires  may  be  changed,  sovereigns 
may  die,  dynasties  may  empire,  and  yet 
we  may  know  nothing  about  them.  In  the 
old  times,  before  the  days  of  steam  and 
the  electric  telegraph,  a  resident  in  India 
might  be  nine  or  ten  months  in  the  rear 
with  respect  to  his  knowledge  of  events  in 
Europe.  He  was  four  or  five  months  be- 
hindhand when  he  started,  and  four  or 
five  months  on  his  way  home ;  and  if  he 
did  not  chance  to  meet  an  outward-boun<} 
ship  on  his  way,  with  facilities  of  boarding 
her,  he  learnt  nothing  until  his  arrival  in 
the  Channel.  It  was  a  glorious  state  of 
existence.  What  did  it  matter  to  us,  in 
those  days,  what  party  was  in  power, 
what  nations  were  at  strife  ?  We  ate  our 
breakfasts  with  a  keener  appetite  than  if 
The  Times  and  Telegraph  had  been  on  the 
table.  We  got  through  Saturday  without 
the  Review  of  that  name.  The  name  of  a 
new  month  was  entered  in  the  Log,  and 
we  survived  without  the  monthly  maga- 
zines. But  it  generally  happened  that 
there  were  a  few  good  books  on  board. 
The  captain  had  onen  a  small  library  of 
his  own,  and  at  least  some  of  the  passen- 
gers, outward  and  homeward  bound,  were 
provided  with  a  few  volumes  of  good 
reading,  which  they  could  interchange 
with  each  other.  When  the  elements  are 
quiet,  there  is  nothing  to  interrupt  a  man's 
studies  on  board  but  eating,  flirting,  and 
quarrelling;  and  the  two  la^t  are  com- 
monly resorted  to  for  lack  of  books,  or 


want  of  love  for  them.  The  conditions, 
indeed,  are  highlv  favourable  to  the  en- 
joyment of  booKS,  even  if  we  are  in 
strong  health ;  and  if  sickness  confines  the 
passenger  to  his  cabin  (I  do  not  speak  of 
seaHsickness,  for  that  nothing  can  beguile), 
they  are  blessings,  the  sum  of  which  no 
words  can  express.  For  there  he  lies,  day 
after  day,  so  helpless,  so  lonely,  with  noth- 
ing but  the  eternal  bulk-heads  to  meet  his 
eye,  even  the  brief  visits  of  fellow-passen- 
gers perhaps  forbidden ;  and  if  he  could 
not  go  fortn  to  travel  in  strange  countries, 
and  see  fields  and  houses  and  mountains 
around  him  —  if  he  could  not,  by  the  aid 
of  books,  people  his  cabin  with  familiar 
friends,  it  would  go  hard  with  him  to  keep 
his  wits  from  being  crazed. 

No  books  that  we  ever  read  impress 
themselves  so  vividly  on  our  memories  hi 
those  which  we  devour  on  our  sick-beds. 
In  health  the  book  is  but  an  episode  —  an 
interlude — in  the  day's  life;  in  sickness 
it  is  everything  to  us.  In  the  stirring 
intercourse  of  life,  the  Real  soon  effaces 
the  Ideal ;  the  Present  jostles  down  the 
Past.  What  are  the  "* blameless  king" 
and  the  ^  table  round,"  and  the  stalwart 
knights  to  us,  when  we  are  sitting  in  com- 
mittee at  our  own  long  table,  wiui  no  lack 
of  knights  perhaps,  but  with  other  work 
before  us  than  that  of  redressing  human 
wrongs.  What  are  Hampden  and  Pym 
to  us,  when  Gladstone  and  John  Bright 
are  to  speak  to-niffht,  and  we  have  a  seat 
under  the  gallery  r  But,  in  the  quietude 
of  the  sick-room,  we  can  ride  abroad  with 
Sir  Grawatne  and  Sir  Launcelot;  or  see 
Lord  Strafford,  *' wearing  his  badge,"  in 
the  great  trial,  which  sent  him  to  the 
block.  I  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to 
two  books,  which  I  read  under  both  the 
conditions  above  spoken  of — of  sickness 
and  board-ship.  Mere  accident  brought 
them  to  me.  I  think  that  they  were  both 
borrowed.  The  one  was  Humphry  Clinker, 
the  other  Wilhelm  MeisterA  No  two 
books  of  the  same  class  of  literature 
could  have  been  more  unlike  to  each  other. 
But  I  cannot  say  which  gave  me  the 
greater  pleasure;  or  whether  I  lived  more 
familiarly,  for  a  while,  with  Matthew 
Bramble  or  with  Mignon.    The  old  gen- 

•  I  lee  it  stated  that  Humphry  CUnker  was  the 
last  book  read  by  Miss  Mltford  befbre  her  death .  I 
remember  that^  shortlv  after  my  return  to  EngUod, 
I  purchased  all  Fielding's  and  Smollett's  novels, 
and  read  them  with  an  appetite  that  I  have  not  of- 
ten brought  to  the  perusal  of  more  refined  works  of 
the  imaginatioii ;  for  even  the  coarseness  is  a  schol- 
arly coarseness,  and  tiie  humour  certainly  is  unsuiw 
passed.  We  And  ourselves  in  the  society  of  genuine 
men  and  women.  They  might  be  better,  bat  they 
are  very  real. 
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tleman  and  the  little  ffirl  were  yerj  differ^ 
ent  companions ;  but  I  was  eanal  to  either 
fortune  of  reverential  friendship  or  conde- 
scending affection.  Old  and  young  came 
to  me  readily  when  I  called  them,  and  I 
found  them  both  excellent  company.  It 
was  consolatory  to  think  ^at  Matthew 
Bramble  had  more  ailments  than  myself 
and  that  I  had  such  a  dear  little  maid  as 
Mignon  to  bring  me  my  medicine.  And 
then  I  could  go  to  Bath  or  Buxton,  or 
Weimar,  just  as  I  liked.  I  could  drink  the 
waters,  or  shift  the  scenes  of  a  theatre,  or 
follow  in  ima^ation  any  of  the  actors  in 
those  two  dissmular  dramas,  just  as  if  I  had 
a  part  in  the  play.  Under  Providence,  I 
beueve  that  they  saved  my  life,  in  spite  of 
the  protests  of  the  Faculty.  For  Ihad  to 
beg,  and  beg  for  a  book  in  vain  for  days, 
and  at  last  to  transgress  the  orders  of  the 
doctor.  Nature  knew  best  what  was  good 
for  me. 

It  was  some  dozen  years  after  this,  that 
on  another  sea-voyaffe,  slowly  recovering 
from  a  severe  illness,  I  derivea  infinite  con- 
Bolation  fr^om  reading  Dickens's  American 
Notes.  I  remember  that  one  evening  I  was 
reading  this  book  by  the  light  of  the 
"swing  lamp  "over  my  couch,  when  my 
long,  pale,  worn  face  suddenly  puckered 
up  witn  laughter.  I  had  not  laughed  for  a 
louff  time.  And  yet,  it  was  not  much  that 
made  me  lay  down  the  book  to  give  full 
vent  to  my  emoyment  of  the  ludicrous. 
I  cannot  quote  the  exact  words  of  the  pas- 
sage ;  but  the  substance  of  it  was  to  the 
effect  that  Mr.  Dickens,  whilst  travelling 
in  America,  had  been  abruptly  broken  in 
upon  by  a  fellow-passeneer,  with  a  dis- 
course upon  castor-oil ;  whereon  ^e  writer 
observed  that  it  was  the  first  time  to  his 
knowledge  that  this  useful  ijiedicine  had 
been  used  as  a  **  conversational  aperient." 
As  I  was  very  familiar  just  at  that  time 
of  my  life  with  the  useful  medicine  in 
question,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  incident 
made  a  stronger  impression  on  my  mind 
than  it  would  have  done  in  any  other  cir- 
cumstances. Certainly,  it  was  a  cachinna- 
tory  aperient  to  me.  But  the  delights  of 
the  book  were  by  no  means  confined  to 
this  and  other  choice  passages.  The  sub- , 
Btantial  pleasure  was  in  travelling  through 
a  strange  country  with  such  a  pleasant 
compamon.  I  have  never  thought  that  in 
what  is  called  the  "  management  of  the 
sick-room,"  sufficient  value  nas  been  at- 1 
tached  to  books  as  important  curattre 
agencies.  There  is  some  change  observ-! 
able,  in  this  respect,  in  the  present  day  ;| 
for  the  reign  of  good  sense  has  com- 
menced ;  and  with  tiie  admission  of  fresh 


air,  and  the  repudiation  of  blood-letting' 
the  sanatory  innuences  of  amusement  have 
come  to  be  better  understood.  The  first 
thing  of  all  for  the  invalid  is  to  cease  from 
dweUing  on  his  ailments,  to  shake  off  Uie 
environments  of  the  sick-room,  to  imbibe 
freely  the  great  tonic  of  hope,  and  to  live 
in  a  world  of  future  enjoyment.  Pleas- 
antly written  books  of  travel  are,  in  ^ese 
respects,  the  best  stimulants  in  the  world. 
They  carry  a  man  to  strange  places,  sur- 
round him  with  new  circumstances,  and 
help  him  to  build  castles  in  the  air,  of 
which  he  is  to  be  the  delighted  occupant. 
Even  a  map  is  a  great  help  to  a  sick  man, 
to  lift  him  out  of  his  self.  I  have  often 
beguiled  the  time  by  projecting  journeys, 
at  home  and  abroad,  in  search  of  health, 
which,  when  the  opportunity  has  come, 
have  of  course  never  been  realized.  But 
it  has  done  me  a  deal  of  good  to  think  of 
them. 

I  was  nearing  the  top  of  life,  according 
to  sciiptural  computation  (assuming  that 
half  of^the  journey  is  down  hill),  when 
circumstances,  stronger,  I  have  said,  than 
inclination,  determined  me  towards  his- 
torical research.  For  years  I  have  been 
burrowing  in  the  soil  of  hard  feet.  K  it 
be  not  on  the  whole  as  pleasant  as  Poetry 
and  Romance,  History  has  exceeding  great 
rewards  of  its  own.  There  is  a  tendency, 
in  these  times,  for  the  critical  acumen  of 
reviewers  to  limit  the  domain  of  History. 
It  is  often  said  of  this  or  that  book,  that 
it  is  very  readable,  very  informing,  that  it 
brings  to  light  many  important  new  facts, 
and  elucidates  mudi  that  was  before  but 
obscurely  known.  Still  **itis  not  histo- 
ry." And  this  goes  on  until  the  exasper- 
ated annalist,  or  chronicler,  or  whatever 
he  may  be,  exclaims,  "  In  Grod's  name,  then, 
what  is  history?"  A  question  which,  I 
suspect,  the  profound  critic  would  find  it 
very  difficult  to  answer.  What  was  said 
by  the  French  of  the  great  Balaklava 
charge,  that  it  was  **  magnificent,  but  that 
it  was  not  war,"  has  been  said,  scores  of 
times,  but  with  a  difference,  of  Mr.  King- 
lake's  account  of  it,  *'  It  is  magnificent,  but 
it  is  not  history."  Why  is  it  not  history? 
I  have  always  had  an  idea  that  a  truth- 
ful exposition  of  facts  is  history,  and 
that  the  more  accurately  these  facts  are 
stated  the  more  historical  is  the  account 
of  them.  If  I  were  asked  for  a  definition 
of  Mstory,  perhaps  I  should  answer,  <*the 
portraiture  of  events."  The  first  essential 
m  a  portrait  is  the  likeness,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  truth.  All  else  is  mere  orna- 
ment. As  a  picture,  as  a  work  of  art,  for 
the  general  pubUo,  pleasant  to  the  eye, 
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the  thing  might  be  better  for  .the  omission 
of  a  mole,  or  a  few  wrinkles,  or  the  slight- 
est possible  cast  in  the  eye ;  but  it  would 
be  less  a  portrait  or  representation  of  the 
man  with  such  omissions  than  with  the 
truthful  eye-sores  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
and  would,  therefore,  be  less  a  realization 
of  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  painted.  I 
have  heard  of  *^  historians  "  of  whom  it  has 
been  said  that  they  would  "  sacrifice  truth 
to  an  epigram."  In  the  writings  of  such  his- 
torians all  the  more  picturesque  a(^uncts 
are  reproduced  with  wonderful  effect :  there 
is  great "  breadth  "  in  the  recital,  and  there 
is  boldness  of  assertion,  which,  with  many 
people,  passes  for  truth.  To  halt  in  the 
narrative,  for  the  purpose  of  investi- 
gating an  important  fact  by  the  collation 
and  examination  of  evidence,  is  clearly  an 
offence  against  art.  The  reader  resents 
it ;  the  cntic  condemns  it.  But  such  of- 
fences are  of  the  very  essence  of  history 
—  at  all  events,  of  history  at  first-hand. 
Second-hand  history,  profiting  by  foregone 
explorations  and  investigations,  may  take 
for  granted  what  has  been  demonstrated 
conclusively  in  some  preceding  work,  and 
despatch  in  an  hour  what  it  has  taken 
weeks  or  months  of  labour  truthfully  to 
exhume  and  elucidate.  But  who  is  the 
real  historian — he  who  goes  to  the  foun- 
tain-head of  truth,  who  examines  every 
doubtful  assertion,  detects  and  explodes 
error,  compares  and  investigates  conflicting 
statements ;  who,  in  doing  this,  reads  cart- 
loads of  original  correspondence,  public 
and  private,  and  exammes  living  wit- 
nesses by  scores ;  or  the  writer  who,  com- 
ing after,  gets  rid  of  all  the  grit  of  contro- 
versy, and  who  has  little  to  do  but  to  re- 
write with  greater  polish  and  precision 
what  his  predecessor  has  placed  ready  to 
his  hand  r  There  can  be  but  one  answer. 
The  latter  may  produce  an  historical  prose- 
poem  or  romance,  infinitely  more  attract- 
ive ;  but 'the  former  is  the  true  historian. 
It  most  not  be  supposed  that  I  undervalue 
these  adornments.  When  I  think  of  what 
it  cost  me  in  my  younger  days  to  read 
through  Hook's  History  of  Rome  and  Mit- 
ford*s  History  of  Greece,  I  cannot  but  bless 
those  writers  who  have  endeavoured  to 
make  the  recital  of  actual  events  attract- 
ive to  the  reader.  I  think  that  we  have 
very  properly  exploded  a  great  deal  of 
nonsense  about  the  "  dignity  of  history." 
Genuine  history  does  not  consbt  in  the 
mere  representation  of  the  outer-crust  of 
great  events.  There  is  infinitely  more  in- 
struction in  tracing  the  origin  of  these 
events,  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  to  be 
found  in  the  character  of  the  nation  and 


in  the  characters  of  individual  men.  Hiai 
history,  therefore,  which  best  represents 
the  manners  and  customs  and  inner-life  of 
the  people,  as  well  as  the  lives  of  the  lead- 
ing members  of  the  community;  which 
deals  most  in  popular  description  and 
most  largely  admits  the  biographical  and 
anecdotical  elements — is  the  most  faithfiil, 
as  it  is  the  most  interesting.  The  cardi- 
nal defect  of  many  orthodox  historieal 
works  is  that  there  is  no  flesh-and-blood  in 
them.  Kings  and  queens,  great  warriors 
and  great  statesmen,  are  men  and  women, 
not  mere  pageants  and  scarecrows.  And 
certainly,  in  this  respect,  the  historians  of 
the  present  day  excel  those  who  flourished 
in  the  time  of  our  forefathers,  with  the  ex- 
ception, perhaps,  of  Clarendon,  whose  his- 
tories abound  in  portraits  of  living  men.* 
But  what  I  here  say  in  favour  of  this 
more  attractive  style  of  history  militates 
in  nowise  against  what  I  have  said  above, 
that  truth  is  the  one  thing  needful,  and 
that  he  who  brings  to  light  the  greatest 
amount  of  truth  is  the  most  genuine  histo- 
rian, though  not,  perhaps,  the  greatest 
historical  artist,  of  all. 

For  my  own  part,  I  like  to  see  the  pro- 
cesses by  which  results  are  produced.  I 
like  to  go  a  little  behind  the  scenes.  Mj 
natural  tendencies,  as  I  have  said,  are  ^ 
towards  fiction ;  but  there  is  great  excite- 
ment in  fact-hunting,  and  there  are  few 
pursuits  more  interesting  than  the  stady 
of  such  materials  of  history  as  the  auto- 
graph letters  or  notes  of  the  great  actors 
themselves — little  scraps  of  paper,  per- 
haps, with  a  few  words  hastily  written 
upon  them,  but  often  of  more  value  to  his- 
tory than  whole  folios  of  recorded  corres- 
pondence. It  is  an  unlikely  looking  things 
perhaps,  in  itself — something  that,  at  first 
sight,  you  are  inclined  to  put  aside  as  un- 
serviceable, but,  on  closer  inspection,  you 
find  that  it  brings  to  light  some  long-hid- 
den fact,  or  loosens  some  knotty  point  of 
history ;  or,  if  it  does  not  thus  directly  aid 
you,  it  puts  you  on  the  right  scent,  or  sup- 

•  It  mxut  always  be  mteftUly  tcknowljdjed  that 
In  thla  respect  iUcaulay  has  done  much  for  HJ». 
torv.  After  the  example  thus  Bet,  and  its  "«im«»« 
sncbess.  we  shall  probabW  have  no  more  rery  d»M 
histories.  Ithasl£ensaidthathehwwmedm«j^^ 
hesitated  to  sacridoe  troth  to  ««^^,  »"^^*Lf  SJ 
U  applicable  rather  to  \iUEnay»  than  Jj  ^w  fi^ 
tory  V  England  The  ^*wyirwere  ^^-^ 
dSf  written  anonymonsly.  for  effect ;  and  they  were 

IruthflU      Bnt  the  BisUyry  was  written,  and   ta 

SSSVe:written.  with  *«««?nS^!2^LS*to  to 
SSSb.  and  the  fkcts.  are.  for  the  m^^^  toM 

leotioiiB  Qf  partf. 
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plies  a  missing  link  in  a  chain  of  evidence, 
^which  leads  to  most  valuable  results.  But 
I  shall  soon  be  digressing  into  '*  Recollec- 
tions of  a  Writer"  and  it  is  time  for  me  to 
<iraw  towards  a  conclusion. 

But.  after  all,  when  I  come  to  lode  at  it, 
]u)w  little  have  I  said,  and  how  much  do  I 
feel  that  I  have  left  unsaid.  To  many 
men,  the  history  of  their  reading  is  the  his- 
tory of  their  lives.  This  is  not  quite  the 
case  with  respect  to  my  own  life,  but  it 
goes  some  way  towards  an  epitome  of  my 
autobiography;  and,  in  some  respects,  it 
is  not  only  a  large,  but  the  best  part  of  it. 
What  we  do  we  may  forget,  or  we  may  not 
wish  to  remember ;  but  what  we  read  is  a 
delight  for  ever.  There  are,  doubtless, 
hundreds,  who,  like  myself,  have  lain 
awake  in  the  dead  of  the  night  or  in  the 
ghastly  dawn,  and  repeated  to  themselves 
whole  pages  of  poetry,  or  acted,  in  imagi- 
nation, long  scenes  of  remembered  dramas. 
I  would  recommend  every  one  to  have  an 
ample  repertoire  of  this  kind,  ready  at  all 
times  for  immediate  use.  I  learnt  **  by 
heart,^'  the  first  book  of  Paradise  Lost  when 
a  boy,  as  a  school-task,  and  the  whole  of 
Moore's  Paradise  and  the  Periy  as  a  pleasure- 
task;  and  very  serviceable  have  I  often 
found  these  and  other  similar  acquisitions. 
It^is  like  carrying  about  a  select  library  in 
one's  pocket,  with  the  additional  advantage 
of  being  able  to  read  the  books  in  the  danc. 
Tou  may  lose  your  fortune,  you  may  lose 
your  friends,  but  you  cannot  lose  these 
possessions.  Friends  1  only  think  what  a 
choice  every  reader  has  of  them ;  friends 
to  suit  every  mood.  He  can  go  a-travel- 
ling  with  Don  Quixote,  or  Bunyan^s  Chris- 
tian ;  he  can  crack  jokes  with  Mercutio 
and  Gratiano;  he  can  drink  Sherris-sack 
with  Falstafl^  or  strong  port  with  Squire 
Western ;  he  can  sit  in  the  chimney  comer 
witii  the  good  vicar.  Dr.  Primrose,  or  with 
the  "  reverend  champion  "  of  the  Deserted 
Tillage;  he  can  discuss  the  Agamemnon 
with  Parson  Adams  and  the  fitness  of  things 
with  Philosopher  Square;  he  can  pay  a 
visit  at  Christmas  to  the  brothers  Cheery- 
ble,  and  ask  Colonel  Newcome  to  dinner. 
They  are  sure  never  to  quarrel  with  him, 
never  grow  cold ;  he  has  them  always  at 
their  l^st;  cheery  if  he  is  cheerv,  grave  if 
he  is  grave,  never  disappointing  him,  never 
dashinff  with  his  humours.  And  then,  what 
a  Paradise  of  Fair  Women  he  may  have 
from  which  to  select  a  loving  companion. 


He  may  have  Antigone  for  a  daughter  or  a 
sister ;  he  may  have  Cleopatra  to  coquette 
with  him ;  he  may  have  wit-passages  with 
Rosalind  and  Beatrice,  and  love-passages 
with  Juliet  or  Miranda ;  he  may  have  Anel 
to  Cjarry  his  messages  and  Anne  Page  to 
wait  upon  him ;  he  mav  adopt  Mignon  and 
little  !Nell  and  culture  them  to  the  perfection 
of  womanhood ;  and  he  may  take  [  ] 

to  wife.  I  must  needs  leave  a  blank  here ; 
when  it  comes  to  marriage  let  every  one 
fill  it  in  as  he  pleases.  It  would  be  inter- 
esting and  amusing  to  see  how  some  of 
our  learned  and  acomplished  friends  would 
occupy  the  vacant  space.  Winter  is  com- 
ing on  apace  with  its  long  evenings  and 
its  bright  fires ;  and  it  might  be  worth  a 
thought  whether  the  idea  could  not  be 
turned  to  profitable  account  in  aid  of  the 
evening^s  amusement.  "  Of  all  the  hero- 
ines (or  heroes)  of  poetry  and  romance, 
whom  would  you  choose  for  a  wife  (or 
husband)  ?  *'  Then  the  ^ame  might  go  off 
into  specifications.  **  Of  all  Shakspeare's 
heroines,  &c.?"  «  Of  all  Scott's  ?  "  "Of 
all  Byron's  ?  "  "  Of  all  Dickens's,  Thack- 
eray's, Anthony  TroUope's  ?  "  &c.  I  throw 
out  the  hint  to  my  young  friends.  It 
might  be  better  than  "Post,"  or  "Birds, 
Beasts,  and  Fishes."  Some  little  lady 
might  go  round  with  a  pencil  and  voting- 
papers  and  a  basket,  and  collect  the  sev- 
eral votes  —  all  signed,  of  course  ;  and  the 
result  might  be  some  fim,  and,  perhaps, 
some  glimpses  of  information  respecting 
the  characters  of  the  voters.  There  woulct 
doubtless,  be  some  diverting  blunders,  in 
good  faith,  and  some  waggeries  not  in 
good  faith  —  as,  for  example,  if  the  Adonis 
of  the  party  were  to  give  m  a  vote  for  Mrs. 
BardeU  or  Mrs.  Gamp,  or  some  one  else 
were  to  ^ve  it  in  for  them.  Such  a  same 
as  this  might  promote  some  innocent  hilar- 
ity at  Christmas-time,  and  might  remind 
some  thinking  people  of  the  gratitude 
which  we  owe  to  the  writers  of  books. 
There  are  few  amongst  us  who  do  not 
need  to  be  so  reminded.  We  read  the 
books,  and  care  little  about  the  writers ; 
but  if  we  would  only  consider  for  a  little 
while  how  different  life  would  have  been 
for  us  if  these  book-writers  had  not  helped 
us  through  it,  we  should  cherish  an 
amount  of  thankfulness  in  our  hearts 
second  only  to  that  which  we  owe  to  the 
Great  Source  of  the  intelligence  which  has 
enabled  them  thus  to  lighten  our  lives. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
THE  SWORD  ON  THE  WALL. 


Where  possession  was  impossible, 
knowledge  might  yet  be  reached ;  could  I 
not  learn  the  story  of  the  ancient  weapon  ? 
How  came  that  which  had  more  fitly  hong 
in  the  hall  of  a  great  casUe,  here  upon  the 
wall  of  a  kitchen  ?  My  uncle  however,  I 
felt,  was  not  the  source  whence  I  might 
hope  for  help.  No  better  was  my  aunt. 
Indeed  I  had  the  conviction  that  she  neither 
knew  nor  cared  anything  about  the  useless 
thing.  It  was  her  tea-table  that  must  be 
kept  bright  for  honour's  sake.  But  there 
was  grannie  1 

My  relations  with  her  had  continued 
much  the  same.  The  old  fear  of  her  lin- 
gered, and  as  yet  I  had  had  no  inclination  to 
visit  her  room  by  myselfl  I  saw  that  my 
uncle  and  aunt  always  behaved  to  her  with 
the  greatest  kindness  and  much  deference, 
but  could  not  help  observing  also  that  she 
cherished  some  secret  offence,  receiving 
their  ministrations  with  a  certain  condo- 
soension  which  clearly  enough  manifested 
its  origin  as  hidden  cause  of  complaint  and 
not  pride.  I  wondered  that  my  unde  and 
aunt  took  no  notice  of  it,  always  address- 
ing her  as  if  they  were  on  the  best  possible 
terms;  and  I  knew  thkt  my  uncle  never 
went  to  his  work  without  visiting  her,  and 
never  went  to  bed  without  reading  a  prayer 
by  her  bedside  first.  I  think  Nannie  told 
me  this. 

She  could  still  read  a  little,  for  her  sight 
had  been  short,  and  had  held  out  better 
even  than  usual  with  such.  But  she  cared 
nothing  for  the  news  of  the  hour.  My  un- 
cle had  a  weekly  newspaper,  though  not  by 
any  means  regularly,  n'om  a  friend  in  Lon- 
don, but  I  never  saw  it  in  my  grandmother's 
hands.  Her  reading  was  mostly  in  the 
SpectatoTf  or  in  one  of  De  Foe's  worics.  I 
have  seen  her  reading  Pope. 

The  sword  was  in  my  bones,  and  as  I 
judged  ^at  only  from  grannie  could  I  get 
any  information  respecting  it,  I  found  my- 
self beginning  to  inauire  why  I  was  afraid  to 
^o  to  her.  I  was  unable  to  account  for  it,  still 
^ss  to  justify  it.  As  I  reflected,  the  kind- 
ness of  her  words  and  expressions  dawned 
upon  me,  and  I  even  eot  so  far  as  to  believe 
that  I  had  been  guilty  of  neglect  in  not 
visiting  her  oftener  and  doing  something 
for  her.  True,  I. recalled  likewise  that  my 
uncle  had  desired  me  not  to  visit  her  ex- 
cept with  him  or  my  aunt,  but  that  was 
a^  ago,  when  I  was  a  very  little  boy,  and 
might  have  been  troublesome.  I  could 
even  read  to  her  now  if  she  wished  it.  In 
short,  I  felt  myself  perfectly  capable  of  en- 


le 


tering  into  social  relations  with  her  gen- 
erally. But  if  there  was  any  flow  of  alSec- 
tion  towards  her,  it  was  the  sword  that  had 
broken  the  seal  of  its  fountain. 

One  morning  at  breakfast  I  had  been  sit- 
ting gaSinff  at  the  sword  on  ^e  wall  oppo- 
site me.  My  aunt  had  observed  the  stead- 
iness of  my  look. 

"  What  are  you  staring  at,  Willie?  "  she 
said.  ^  Your  eyes  are  fixed  in  your  head. 
Are  you  choking  ?  " 

The  words  o&nded  me.  I  got  up  and 
walked  out  of  the  room.  As  I  went  round 
the  table  I  saw  that  my  uncle  and  aunt 
were  staring  at  each  other  very  much  as  I 
had  been  staring  at  the  sword.  I  soon  felt 
ashamed  of  myself^  and  returned,  hoping 
that  my  behaviour  might  be  attribut  d  to 
some  passing  indisposition.  Mechanically 
I  raised  my  eyes  to  the  walL  Could  I  be^ 
lieve  them?  The  sword  was  gone  —  ab- 
solutely gone  1  My  heart  seemed  to  swell 
up  into  my  throat;  I  felt  m^  cheeks  burn- 
ing. The  passion  grew  within  me,  and 
might  have  broken  out  in  some  form  or 
other,  had  I  not  felt  that  would  at  once  be- 
tray my  secret.  I  sat  still  with  a  fierce 
effort,  consoling  and  strengthening  myself 
with  the  resolution  that!  would  hesitate 
no  longer,  but  take  the  first  chance  of  a 
private  interview  with  grannie.  I  tried 
hard  to  look  as  if  nothing  had  happened, 
and  when  breakfast  was  over,  went  to  my 
own  room.  It  was  there  I  carried  on  my 
pasting  operations.  There  also  at  this  time 
I  drank  deep  in  ihe  "  Pilgrim's  Progress :  ** 
there  were  swords,  and  armour,  and  giants, 
and  demons  there ;  but  I  had  no  inclmation 
for  either  employment  now. 

My  uncle  left  for  the  farm  as  usual,  and 
to  my  delight  I  soon  discovered  that  my 
aunt  had  gone  with  him.  The  wavs  of  the 
house  were  as  regular  as  those  of  a  bee-hive. 
Sitting  in  my  own  room,  I  knew  precisely 
where  any  one  must  be  at  anv  given  mo- 
ment ;  for  although  the  only  clock  we  had 
was  oftener  standing  than  going,  a  perfect 
instinct  of  time  was  common  to  the  house- 
hold, Nannie  included.  At  that  moment 
she  was  sweeping  up  the  hearth  and  puttins 
on  the  kettle.  In  naif  an  hour  she  would 
have  tidied  up  the  kitchen,  and  would 
have  gone  to  prepare  the  vegetables  for 
oooki^ :  I  must  wait.  But  the  sudden  fear 
struck  me  that  my  aunt  might  have  taken 
the  sword  with  her — might  be  going  to 
make  away  with  it  altogether.  I  started 
up,  and  rushed  about  the  room  in  an  asony. 
What  could  I  do  ?  At  length  I  heard  Nan- 
nie*s  pattens  clatter  out  of  the  kitchen  to 
a  small  outhouse  where  she  pared  the  po- 
tatoes.   I  instantly  descended,  crossed  the 
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kitchen,  and  went  np  the  winding  stone 
stair.  I  opened  grannie's  door,  and  went 
in. 

She  was  seated  in  her  usnal  place. 
Never  till  now  had  I  felt  how  old  she  was. 
She  looked  up  when  I  entered,  for  although 
she  had  grown  very  deaf^  she  could  feel 
the  floor  shake.  I  saw  by  her  eyes  which 
looked  higher  than  my  head,  that  she  had 
expected  a  taller  figure  to  follow  me. 
When  I  turned  from  shutting  the  door,  I 
saw  her  arms  extended  with  an  eager  look 
and  could  see  her  hands  trembling  ere  she 
folded  them  about  me,  and  pressed  my 
head  to  her  bosom. 

*'  O  Lord  1 "  she  said,  *'  I  thank  thee.  I 
wiU  try  to  be  eood  now.  O  Lord,  I  have 
waited,  and  thou  hast  heard  me.  I  will 
believe  in  thee  again  1 " 

From  that  moment  I  loved  my  grannie, 
and  felt  I  owed  her  something  as  well  as 
my  uncle.  I  had  never  had  this  feeling 
about  my  aunt. 

'*  Grannie  1 "  I  said,  trembling  firom  a 
conflict  of  emotions;  but  before  I  could 
titter  my  complaint,  I  had  burst  out  cry- 
ing. 

"What  have  they  been  doing  to  you, 
child  ?  "  she  asked,  almost  fiercely,  and  sat 
up  Btraieht  in  her  chair.  Her  voice  al- 
though feeble  and  quavering  was  detei^ 
mined  in  tone.  She  pushed  me  back  from 
her  and  sought  the  mce  I  was  ashamed  to 
show.  "What  have  they  done  to  you,  my 
boy  ? "  she  repeated,  ere  I  could  conquer 
my  sobs  sufficiently  to  speak. 

"They  have  taken  away  the  sword 
that " 

"What  sword?"  she  asked,  quickly. 
"Not  the  sword  that  your  greaWrand- 
father  wore  when  he  followed  Sir  JVuurma- 
duke?" 

"  I  don't  know,  grannie." 

"  Don't  know,  boy  ?  The  only  thing  your 

father  took  when  he Not  the  sword 

with  the  broken  sheath?  Never  1  They 
daren't  do  it  1  I  will  go  down  myself.  I 
must  see  about  it  at  once." 

"  O  grannie,  don't  I "  I  cried  in  terror, 
as  she  rose  from  her  chair.  "  They'll  not 
let  me  ever  come  near  you  again  if  you 
do." 

She  sat  down  again.  After  seeming  to 
ponder  for  a  while  in  silence,  she  said :  — 

"  Well,  Willie,  my  dear,  you're  more  to 
me  than  the  old  sword.  But  I  wouldn't 
have  had  it  handled  with  disrespect  for  all 
that  the  place  is  worth.  However  I  don't 
suppose  they  can  What  made  them 

do  it,  child  ?  They've  not  taken  it  down 
from  the  wall?" 

"  Yes,  grannie.    I  think  it  was  because  I 


[  was  staring  at  it  too  much,  grannie.  Per- 
haps they  were  afraid  I  would  take  it  down 
and  hurt  myself  with  it.  But  I  was  only 
going  to  ask  you  about  it.  Tell  me  a  story 
about  it,  grannie." 

All  my  notion  was  some  story,  I  did  not 
think  whether  true  or  false,  like  one  of 
Nannie's  stories. 

"  That  I  will,  my  child  —  all  about  it  — 
all  about  it.    Let  me  see." 

Her  eyes  went  wandering  a  little  and 
she  looked  perplexed. 

"  And  they  took  it  from  you,  did  they, 
then  ?    Poor  child  I  Poor  child !  " 

"  They  didn't  take  it  from  me,  grannie. 
Inever  nad  it  in  my  hands." 

"  Wouldn't  give  it  you  then  ?  Oh  dear  I 
Oh  dear  I" 

I  began  to  feel  uncomfortable  —  grannie 
looked  so  strange  and  lost.  The  old  feel- 
ing that  she  ought  to  be  buried  because 
she  was  dead  returned  upon  me;  but  I 
overcame  it  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  say: 

"  Won't  you  tell  me  about  it  then,  gran- 
nie? I  want  so  much  to  hear  about  the 
battle." 

"What  battle,  child?  Oh  yes  I  I'U  teU 
you  all  about  it  some  day,  but  I've  forgot 
now,  I've  forgot  it  all  now." 

She  pressed  l^r  hand  to  her  forehead, 
and  sat  thus  for  some  time,  while  I  grew 
very  frightened.  I  would  gladly  have  left 
the  room  and  crept  down  stairs,  but  I  stood 
fascinated,  gazing  at  the  withered  face  half- 
hidden  by  the  withered  hand.  I  longed  to 
be  anywhere  else,  but  my  will  had  deserted 
me,  and  there  I  must  remain.  At  length 
grannie  took  her  hand  from  her  eyes,  and 
seeing  me,  started. 

"  j3i,  my  dear  I "  she  said, "  I  had  forgot- 
ten you.  xou  wanted  me  to  do  something 
for  you :  what  was  it  ?  " 

"I  wanted  you  to  tell  me  about  the 
sword,  grannie." 

"  Oh  yes,  the  sword  1 "  she  returned, 
putting  her  hand  again  to  her  forehead. 
"  They  took  it  away  from  you,  did  they  ? 
Well,  never  mind.  I  will  give  you  some- 
thing else — though  I  don't  say  it's  as  good 
as  the  sword." 

She  rose,  and  taking  an  ivory-headed 
stick  which  leaned  against  the  side  of  the 
chimney-piece,  walked  with  tottering  steps 
towards  the  bureau.  There  she  took  from 
her  pocket  a  small  bunch  of  keys,  and  hav- 
ing, with  some  difficulty  from  the  trem- 
bling of  her  hands,  chosen  one,  and  un- 
locked the  sloping  cover,  she  opened  a  lit- 
tle drawer  inside,  and  took  out  a  sold 
watch  with  a  bimch  of  seals  hanging  from 
it.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  tnriU  that 
went  through  my  frame.    Did  she  mean  to 
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let  me  hold  it  in  my  own  hand  ?  Might  I 
have  it  as  often  as  I  came  to  see  her? 
Imagine  my  ecstacy  when  she  put  it  care- 
fiiUy  in  the  two  hands  I  held  np  to  receive 
it,  and  said : 

**  There,  my  dear  1  Yon  must  take  ffood 
care  of  it,  and  never  give  it  away  for  love 
or  money.  Don't  you  open  it  —  there's  a 
ffood  boy,  till  you're  a  man  like  your 
father.  He  toas  a  man  1  He  gave  it  to  me 
the  day  we  were  married,  for  he  had  noth- 
ing else,  he  said,  to  offer  me.  But  I  would 
not  take  it^  mv  dear.  I  liked  better  to  see 
him  with  it  than  myself.  And  when  he 
left  me,  I  kept  it  for  you.  But  you  must 
take  care  of  it,  you  know." 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  grannie  1 "  I  cried,  in  an 
Agony  of  pleasure.  **  I  toiU  take  care  of 
it  —  indeed  I  will.  Is  it  a  real  watch, 
grannie  —  as  real  as  uncle's  ?  " 

**  It's  worth  ten  of  your  uncle's,  my  dear. 
Don't  you  show  it  him,  though.  He  might 
take  that  away  too.  Your  uncle's  a  very 
good  man,  my  dear,  but  you  mustn't  mind 
everything  he  savs  to  you.  He  forgets 
things.  I  never  forget  anvthing.  I  have 
plenty  of  time  to  think  about  things.  I 
never  forget." 

"  Will  it  go,  grannie  ?  "  I  asked,  for  my 
uncle  was  a  much  less  interesting  subject 
than  the  watch. 

"  It  won't  go  without  being  wound  up ; 
but  you  might  break  it.  Besides,  it  may 
want  cleaning.  It's  several  years  since  it 
was  cleaned  last.  Where  wul  you  put  it 
now?" 

*'Ohi    I  know  where  to   hide  it  safe 
enough,  p;rannie,"  I  exclaimed.    ^  Til  take 
care  of  it.    You  needn't  be  i 
nie." 


afraid,  gran- 


The  old  lady  turned,  and  with  difficulty 
tottered  to  her  seat.  I  remained  where  I 
was,  fixe<i  in  contemplation  of  my  treasure. 
She  called  me.  I  went  and  stood  by  her 
knee. 

*'My  child,  there  is  Bomethins  I  want 
very  much  to  tell  you,  but  you  know  old 
people  forget  thinj^s " 

**  But  you  said  just  now  that  you  never 
forgot  anything,  grannie." 

*'  No  more  I  do,  my  dear ;  only  I  can't 
always  lay  my  hands  upon  a  thing  when  I 
want  it." 

**It  was  about  the  sword,  grannie,"  I 
said,  thinking  to  refresh  her  memory. 

<*No,  my  dear;  I  don't  think  it  was 
about  the  sword  exactly  —  though  that 
had  something  to  do  with  it.  I  shall  re- 
member it  aU  by-and-by.  It  wUl  come 
again.  And  so  must  you,  my  dear.  Don't 
leave  your  old  mother  so  long  alone. 
It's  weary,  weary  work,  waiting." 


"Indeed  I  won't,  grannie,"  I  said.  **I 
will  come  the  very  first  time  I  can.  Only 
I  mustn't  let  auntie  see  me,  yon  know. — 
You  don't  want  to  be  buried  now,  do  you, 
grannie?"  I  added;  for  I  had  begun  to 
love  her,  and  the  love  had  cast  out  the 
fear,  and  I  did  not  want  her  to  wish  to  be 
buried. 

"  I  am  very,  very  old ;  much  too  old  to 
live,  my  dear.  But  I  must  io  you  justice 
before  I  can  go  to  my  grave.  Now  I  know 
what  I  wanted  to  say.  It's  gone  again. 
Oh  dear !  Oh  dear  1  K  I  had  you  in  the 
middle  of  the  nigl«t«  when  everything 
comes  back  as  if  it  had  been  only  yester- 
day, I  could  tell  you  all  about  it  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  with  all  the  ins  and  outs 
of  it.    But  I  can't  now  —  I  can't  now." 

She  moaned  and  rocked  herself  to  and 
fro. 

"  Never  mind,  grannie,"  I  said  cheerful- 
ly, for  I  was  happy  enough  for  all  eternity 
with  my  gold  watch ;  "  I  will  come  and  see 
vou  again  as  soon  as  ever  I  can."  And  I 
kissed  her  on  the  white  cheek. 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear.  I  think  you  had 
better  go  now.  They  may  miss  you,  and 
then  I  should  never  see  you  again  —  to 
talk  to,  I  mean." 

"  Why  wont  they  let  me  come  and  see 
you,  grannie  ?  "  I  asked. 

"ITiat's  what  I  wanted  to  tell  you,  if  I 
could  only  see  a  little  better,^'  she  an- 
swered, once  more  putting  her  hand  to 
her  forehead.  "  Perhaps  I  shall  be  able  to 
tell  you  next  time.    Uo  now,  my  dear." 

I  left  the  room,  nothing  loath,  for  I 
longed  to  be  alone  with  my  treasure.  I 
could  not  get  enough  of  it  in  grannie's 

Sresence  even.  Noiseless  as  a  bat  I  crept 
own  ^e  stair.  When  I  reached  the  door 
at  the  foot  I  stood  and  listened.  The 
kitchen  was  quite  silent.  I  stepped  out. 
There  was  no  one  there.  I  scudded 
across  and  up  the  other  stair  to  my  own 
room,  carefully  shutting  the  door  behind 
me.  Then  I  sat  down  on  the  floor  on  the 
other  side  of  the  bed,  so  that  it  was  be- 
tween me  and  the  door,  and  I  could  run 
into  the  closet  with  my  treasure  before 
any  one  entering  should  see  me. 

The  watch  was  a  very  thick  round  one. 
The  back  of  it  was  crowded  with  raised 
figures  in  the  kind  of  work  called  repoussee. 
I  pored  over  these  for  a  long  time,  and  then 
turned  to  the  face.  It  was  set  all  round 
with  shining  stones — diamonds,  though  I 
knew  nothing  of  diamonds  then.  The  en- 
amel was  cracked,  and  I  followed  every 
crack  as  well  as  every  figure  of  the  hours. 
Then  I  began  to  wonder  what  I  could  do 
with  it  next.    I  was  not  satisfied.    Poa- 
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session  I  found  was  not  bliss :  it  had  not 
rendered  me  content.  But  it  was  as  yet 
imperfect:  I  had  not  seen  the  inside. 
Grannie  had  told  me  not  to  open  it :  I  be- 
gan to  think  it  hard  that  I  should  be  de- 
nied thorough  possession  of  what  had  been 
given  to  me.  1  believed  I  should  be  quite 
satisfied  if  I  once  saw  what  made  it  go.  I 
turned  it  over  and  over,  thinking  I  might 
at  least  find  how  it  was  opened.  I  have 
little  doubt  if  I  had  discovered  the  secret 
of  it,  my  virtue  would  have  failed  me.  AU 
I  did  find,  however,  was  the  head  of  a  cu- 
rious animal  engraved  on  the  handle. 
This  was  something.  I  examined  it  as  care- 
fully as  the  rest,  and  then  finding  I  had 
for  the  time  exhausted  the  pleasures  of 
the  watch,  I  turned  to  the  seals.  On  one 
of  them  was  engraved  what  looked  like 
letters,  but  I  could  not  read  them.  I  did 
not  know  that  they  were  turned  the 
wrong  way.  One  of  them  was  like  a  W. 
On  the  other  seal — there  were  but  two 
and  a  curiously-contrived  key — I  found 
the  same  head  as  was  engraved  on  the 
handle, — turned  the  other  way  of  course. 
Wearied  at  length,  I  took  the  precious 
thing  into  the  dark  closet,  and  laid  it  in  a 
little  box  which  formed  one  of  my  few  pos- 
sessions. I  then  wandered  out  into  the 
field,  and  went  straying  about  imtil  din- 
ner-time, during  wmch  I  believe  I  never 
once  lifted  my  eyes  to  the  place  where  the 
sword  had  hung,  lest  even  that  action 
should  betray  the  watch. 

From  that  day,  my  head,  and  as  much 
of  my  heart  as  might  be,  were  filled  with 
the  watch.  And  alas  1  I  soon  found  that 
my  book-mending  had  grown  distasteful 
to  me,  and  for  the  satisfaction  of  employ- 
ment, possession  was  a  poor  substitute. 
As  often  as  I  made  the  attempt  to  resume 
it,  I  got  weary,  and  wandered  almost 
involuntarily  to  the  closet  to  feel  for  my 
treasure  in  the  dark,  handle  it  once  more, 
and  bring  it  out  into  the  lisht.  Already 
I  began  to  dree  the  doom  of  riches,  in  the 
vain  attempt  to  live  by  that  which  was 
not  bread.  Nor  was  this  all.  A  certain 
weight  besan  to  eather  over  my  spirit  — 
a  sense  ahnost  of  wrong.  For  although 
the  watch  had  been  given  me  by  my 
grandmother,  and  I  never  doubted  either 
ner  right  to  dispose  of  it  or  my  right  to 
possess  it,  I  could  not  look  my.  uncle  in 
the  face,  partly  from  a  vague  fear  lest  he 
should  read  mv  secret  in  my  eyes,  partly 
from  a  sense  of  something  out  of  jomt  be- 
tween him  and  me.  I  began  to  fajicy,  and 
I  believe  I  was  right,  that  he  looked  at  me 
sometimes  with  a  wistfulness  I  had  never 
seen  in  his  face  before.    This  made  me  so 
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uncomfortable  that  I  began  to  avoid  his 
presence  as  much  as  possible.  And 
although  I  tried  to  please  him  with  my 
lessons,  I  could  not  learn  them  as  hither- 
to. 

One  dav  he  asked  me  to  bring  him  the 
book  I  had  been  repairing. 

^  It's  not  finisheot  yet,  uncle,"  I  said. 

"  Will  you  bring  it  me,  just  as  it  is  ?  I 
want  to  look  for  something  in  it." 

I  went  and  brought  it  with  shame.  He 
took  it,  and  having  found  the  passage  he 
wanted,  turned  the  volume  once  over  in 
his  hands,  and  gave  it  me  back  without  a 
word. 

Next  day!  restored  it  to  him  finished 
and  tidy.  He  thanked  me,  looked  it  over 
again,  and  put  it  in  its  place.  But  I  fairly 
encountered  an  inquiring  and  somewhat 
anxious  gaze.  I  beueve  he  had  a  talk  with 
my  aunt  about  me  that  night. 

The  next  morning,  I  was  seated  by  the 
bedside,  with  my  secret  in  my  hand,  when 
I  thought  I  heard  the  sound  of  the  door- 
handle, and  glided  at  once  into  the  closet. 
When  I  came  out  in  a  flutter  of  anxiety, 
there  was  no  one  there.  But  I  had  been 
too  much  startled  to  return  to  what  I  had 
grown  to  feel  almost  a  guilty  pleasure. 

The  next  iftoming  after  breakfast,  I 
crept  into  the  closet,  put  my  hand  unerr- 
ingly into  the  one  corner  of  the  box,  found 
no  watch,  and  after  an  unavailing  search, 
sat  down  in  the  dark  on  a  bundle  of  rags, 
with  the  sensations  of  a  ruined  man.  My 
world  was  withered  up  and  gone.  How 
the  day  passed,  I  cannot  teU.  How  I  got 
through  my  meals,  I  cannot  even  imagine. 
When  I  look  back  and  attempt  to  recall 
the  time,  I  see  but  a  cloudy  waste  of 
misery  crossed  by  the  lightning-streaks 
of  a  sense  of  injury.  All  that  was  left  me 
now  was  a  cat-like  watching  for  the  chance 
of  going  to  my  grandmother.  Into  her 
ear  I  would  pour  the  tale  of  my  wrong. 
She  who  had  been  as  a  haunting  discom- 
fort to  me,  had  grown  to  be  my  one  con- 
solation. 

My  lessons  went  on  as  usuaL  A  certain 
pride  enabled  me  to  learn  them  tolerably 
for  a  day  or  two;  but  when  that  faded, 
my  whole  being  began  to  flag.  For  some 
time  my  existence  was  a  kmd  of  life  in 
death.  At  length  one  evening  my  uncle 
said  to  me,  as  we  finished  my  lessons  far 
from  satisfiictorily  — 

"  Willie,  your  aunt  and  I  think  it  better 
you  should  go  to  schooL  We  shall  be 
very  sonr  to  part  with  you,  but  it  will  be 
better.  Tou  wiU  then  have  companions 
of  your  own  age.  You  have  not  enough 
to  amuse  you  at  home.** 
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He  did  not  allude  by  a  single  word  to 
the  afiair  of  the  watch.  Comd  my  aunt 
have  taken  it,  and  never  told  him?  It 
was  not  likely. 

I  was  deUghted  at  the  idea  of  any 
change,  for  my  life  had  grown  irksome  to 
me. 

"0,  thank  you,  uncle  I"  I  cried,  with 
genuine  expression. 

I  think  he  looked  a  little  sad ;  but  he 
uttered  no  reproach. 

My  aunt  and  he  had  already  arranged 
everything.  The  next  day  but  one,  I  saw, 
for  the  £&8t  time,  a  carriage  drive  up  to 
the  door  of  the  house.  I  was  waiting  for 
it  impatiently.  My  new  clothes  hi^  all 
been  packed  m  a  little  box.  I  had  not  put 
in  a  single  toy :  I  cared  for  nothing  I  had 
now.  The  box  was  put  up  beside  the 
driver.  My  aunt  came  to  the  door  where 
I  was  waiting  for  my  uncle. 

^*  Mayn't  I  go  and  say  good-bye  to  gran- 
nie? "I  aske£ 

"  She's  not  very  well  to-day,"  said  my 
aunt.  '*  I  think  you  had  better  not.  Tou 
will  be  back  at  Christmas,  you  know." 

I  was  not  so  much  grieved  as  I  ouffht  to 
have  been.  The  loss  of  my  watch  had 
made  the  thought  of  ^pannie  painful 
again. 

"  Your  uncle  will  meet  you  at  the  road," 
continued  my  aunt,  seeing  me  still  hesi- 
tate.   "Good-bye." 

I  received  her  cold  embrace  without 
emotion,  clambered  into  the  chaise,  and 
looking  out  as  the  driver  shut  the  door, 
wondered  what  my  aunt  was  holding  her 
apron  to  her  eyes  for,  as  she  turned  away 
into  the  house.  My  uncle  met  us  and  ^ot 
in,  and  away  the  chaise  rattled,  bearmg 
me  towards  an  utterly  new  experience; 
for  hardly  could  the  strangest  region  in 
foreign  lands  be  more  unknown  to  the 
wanc^ring  mariner  than  the  faces  and 
ways  of  even  my  own  kind  were  to  me. 
I  had  never  plaved  for  one  half-hour  with 
boy  or  girl.  I  knew  nothine  of  their  play- 
things or  their  eames.  I  hardly  knew 
what  boys  were  uke,  except,  outwardly, 
from  the  dim  reflex  of  myself  in  the  broken 
mirror  in  my  bed-room,  whose  lustre  was 
more  of  the  ice  than  the  pool,  and,  inward- 
ly, from  the  partly  exceptional  exjperienoes 
of  my  own  nature,  with  even  which  I  was 
poorly  enough  acquainted. 

CHAPTER  Vm. 

I  GO  TO  SCHOOL,  AND  ORANNIB 
LEAVES  IT. 

It  is  an  evil  thing  to  break  up  a  family 
before  the  natural  period  of  its  aissolution. 


In  the  course  of  things,  marriage,  the 
necessities  of  maintenance,  or  the  energies 
of  labour  guiding  'Ho  fi^sh  woods  and 
pastures  new,"  are  the  ordered  causes  of 
sepiuration. 

Where  the  home  is  happy,  much  injury 
is  done  the  children  in  sending  them  to 
school,  except  it  be  a  day-school,  whither 
they  go  in  the  morning  as  to  the  labours 
of  the  world,  but  whence  they  return  at 
night  as  to  the  heaven  of  repose.  Conflict 
through  the  day,  rest  at  nignt,  is  the  ideaL 
A  day-school  will  suffice  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  necessary  public  or  national  spirit, 
without  which  the  love  of  the  family  may 
degenerate  into  a  pierely  extended  selfish- 
ness, but  which  is  itself  founded  upon 
those  family  affections.  At  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  confessed  that  boarding- 
schools  are,  in  many  cases,  an  antidote  to 
some  of  the  evil  conditions  which  exist  at 
home. 

To  children  whose  home  is  a  happy  one, 
the  exile  to  a  school  must  be  bitter.  Mine, 
however,  was  an  unusual  experience. 
Leavinz  aside  the  specially  troubled  state 
in  whidi  I  was  when  thus  carried  to  the 
village  of  Aldwick,  I  had  few  of  the  finer 
elements  of  the  ideal  home  in  mine.  The 
love  of  my  childish  heart  had  never  been 
drawn  out.  My  grandmother  had  begun 
to  do  so,  but  her  influence  had  been  speed- 
ily arrested.  I  was,  as  they  say  of  cats, 
more  attached  to  the  place  than  the  people, 
and  no  regrets  whatever  interfered  to  quell 
the  excitement  of  expectation,  wonder, 
and  curiosity  which  filled  me  on  the  jour- 
ney. The  motion  of  the  vehicle,  the  sound 
of  the  horses'  hoofs,  the  travellers  we 
passed  on  the  road — all  seemed  to  par- 
take of  the  exuberant  life  which  swelled 
and  overflowed  in  me.  Everything  was 
as  happy,  as  excited,  as  I  was. 

When  we  entered  the  village,  behold  it 
was  a  region  of  glad  tumult !  Were  there 
not  three  dogs,  two  carts,  a  maid  carrying 
pails  of  water,  and  several  groups  of.  frol- 
icking children  in  the  street  —  not  to  men- 
tion live  ducks,  and  a  glimpse  of  grazing 
geese  on  the  common  ?  There  were  also 
two  movers  at  their  cottage-doors,  each 
with  a  baby  in  her  arms.  I  knew  they 
were  babies,  although  I  had  never  seen  a 
baby  before.  And  when  we  drove  throuff  h 
the  big  wooden  gate  and  stopped  at  the 
door  of  what  ^  h£l  been  the  manor-house 
but  was  now  Mr.  Elder's  school,  the  aspect 
of  the  building,  half  covered  with  ivv,  bore 
to  me  a  most  friendly  look.  Still  more 
firiendly  was  the  face  of  the  master's  wife, 
who  received  us  in  a  low  dark  parlour, 
with  a  thick  soft  carpet,  and  rich  red  cur- 
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tains.  It  was  a  perfect  paradise  to  my 
ima^nation.  Nor  did  the  appearance  of 
Mr.  Mder  at  aU  jar  with  the  vision  of  com- 
ing happiness.  His  round,  rosy,  spectacled 
face  bore  in  it  no  premonitory  suggestion 
of  birch  or  rod,  and,  although  I  continued 
at  his  school  for  six  years,  I  never  saw  him 
use  either.  If  a  boy  reouired  that  kind  of 
treatment,  he  sent  him  home.  When  my 
uncle  left  me,  it  was  in  more  than  content- 
ment with  my  lot.  Nor  did  anything  occur 
to  p.Itcr  my  feeling  with  regard  to  it.  I  soon 
became  much  attached  to  Mrs.  Elder.  She 
was  just  the  woman  for  a  schoolmaster's 
wife  —  as  full  of  maternity  as  she  could  hold, 
but  childless.  By  the  end  of  the  first  day 
I  thought  I  loved  her  far  more  than  my 
aunt.  My  aunt  had  done  her  duty  towards 
me;  but  how  was  a  child  to  weigh  that? 
I^e  had  taken  no  trouble  to  make  me  love 
her ;  she  had  shown  me  none  of  the  signs 
of  affection,  and  I  could  not  appreciate  the 
proofs  of  it  yet. 

I  soon  perceived  a  great  difference  be- 
tween my  uncle's  way  of  teaching  and  that 
of  Mr.  Elder.  .My  uncle  always  appeared 
aware  of  something  behind  which  pressed 
upon,  perhaps  hurried,  the  fact  he  was 
making  me  understand.  He  made  me  feel, 
perhaps  too  much,  that  it  was  a  mere  step 
towanis  something  beyond.  Mr.  Elder, 
on  the  other  hand,  placed  every  ^oint  in 
such  a  strong  light  tnat  it  seemed  in  itself 
of  primary  consequence.  Both  were,  if 
my  judgment  after  so  many  years  be  cor- 
rect, admirable  teachers — my  uncle  the 
greater,  my  schoolmaster  the  more  immedi- 
ately efficient.  As  I  was  a  manageable 
boy  to  the  very  verge  of  weakness,  the 
relations  between  us  were  entirely  pleas- 
ant. 

There  were  only  six  more  pupils,  all  of 
them  sufficiently  older  than  myself  to  be 
ready  to  pet  and  indulge  me.  No  one 
who  saw  me  mounted  on  the  back  of  the 
eldest,  a  lad  of  fifteen,  and  driving  four  of 
them  in  hand,  while  the  sixth  ran  along-. 
side  as  an  outrider — could  have  wondered 
that  I  should  find  school  better  than  home. 
Before  the  first  day  was  over,  the  sorrows 
of  the  lost  watch  and  sword  had  vanished 
utterly.  For  what  was  possession  to  be- 
ing possessed  ?  What  was  a  watch,  even 
hiul  it  been  going,  to  the  movements  of 
life?  To  peep  from  the  wicket  in  the 
great  gate  out  upon  the  village-street, 
with  the  well  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  a  girl 
in  the  sunshine  winding  up  the  green  drip- 
ping bucket  from  the  unxnown  depths  of 
coolness,  was  more  than  a  thousand 
watches.  But  this  was  by  no  means  the 
extent  of  my  new  survey  of  things.    One 


I  were  more  fit  than  I. 
ini 


of  the  causes  of  Mr.  Elder's  keeping  no  boy 
who  required  chastisement  was  his  own 
love  of  freedom,  and  his  consequent  de- 
sire to  give  the  boys  as  much  liberty  out 
of  school  hours  as  possible.  He  believed 
in  freedom.  **  The  great  end  of  training," 
I  he  said  to  me  many  years  after,  when  he 
was  quite  an  old  man,  "  is  liberty ;  and  the 
sooner  you  can  get  a  boy  to  be  a  law  to 
himself,  the  sooner  you  make  a  man  of 
him.  This  end  is  impossible  without  free- 
,  dom.  Let  those  who  have  no  choice,  or 
I  who  have  not  the  same  end  in  view,  do  the 
I  best  they  can  with  such  boys  as  they  find : 
'  I  chose  only  such  as  could  bear  liberty.  I 
I  never  set  up  as  a  reformer  —  only  as  ah 
I  educator.  For  that  kind  of  work  others 
It  was  not  my  call- 
Hence  Mr.  Elder  no  more  aUowed 
labour  to  intrude  upon  play,  than  play  to 
intrude  upon  labour.  As  soon  as  lessons 
were  over,  we  were  firee  to  so  where  we 
would  and  do  what  we  woul(£  under  ceiv 
tain  general  restrictions,  which  had  more 
to  do  with  social  proprieties  than  with 
school  regulations.  We  roamed  the  coun- 
try from  tea-time  till  sun-down ;  sometimes 
in  the  summer  long  after  that.  Some- 
times also  on  moonlit  nights  in  winter, 
occasionally  even  when  the  stars  and  the 
snow  gave  the  only  light,  we  were  allowed 
the  same  liberty  until  nearly  bedtime. 
Before  Christmas  came,  variety,  exercise, 
and  social  blessedness  had  wrought  upon 
me  so  that  when  I  returned  home^,  my 
uncle  and  aunt  were  astonished  at  the 
change  in  me.  I  had  grown  half  a  head, 
and  the  paleness,  which  thev  had  consid- 
ered a  peculiar  accident  oi  my  appear- 
ance, had  given  place  to  a  rosy  glow.  My 
flitting  step  too  had  vanished :  I  soon  be- 
came aware  that  I  made  more  noise  than 
my  aunt  liked,  for  in  the  old  house  silence 
was  in  its  very  temple.  My  uncle,  how- 
ever, would  only  smile  and  say  — 

"  Don't  bring  the  place  about  our  ears, 
Willie,  my  boy.  I  should  like  it  to  last 
my  time." 

'*  I'm  afraid,"  my  aunt  would  interpose, 
"  Mr.  Elder  doesn't  keep  very  good  order 
in  his  school." 

Then  I  would  fire  up  in  defence  of  the 
master,  and  my  uncle  would  sit  and  listen, 
looking  both  pleased  and  amused. 

I  hfui  not  oeen  many  moments  in  the 
house  before  I  said  — 

"Mayn't  I  run  up  and  see  grannie, 
uncle?" 

"  I  will  go  and  see  how  she  is,"  my  aunt  . 
said,  rising. 

She  went,  and  presently  returning, 
said  — 
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'*  Grannie  seems  a  little  better.  Tou 
may  come.    She  wants  to  see  you." 

I  followed  her.  When  I  entered  the 
room  and  looked  expectantly  towards  her 
usual  place,  I  found  her  chair  empty.  I 
turned  to  the  bed.  There  she  was,  and  I 
thought  she  looked  much  the  same ;  but 
when  I  came  nearer,  I  perceived  a  change 
in  her  countenance.  She  welcomed  me 
feebly,  stroked  my  hair  and  my  cheeks, 
smiled  sweetly,  and  closed  her  eyes.  My 
aunt  led  me  away. 

When  bedtime  came,  I  went  to  my  own 
room,  and  was  soon  fast  asleep.  What 
roused  me,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  awoke  in 
the  midst  of  the  darkness,  and  the  next 
moment  I  heard  a  groan.  It  thrilled  me 
with  horror.  I  sat  up  in  bf-d  and  listened, 
but  heard  no  more.  As  I  sat  listening, 
heedless  of  the  cold,  the  explanation 
dawned  upon  me,  for  my  powers  of  reflec- 
tion and  combination  had  been  developed 
by  my  enlarged  experience  of  life.  In  our 
many  wanderings,  I  had  learned  to  choose 
between  roads  and  to  make  conjectures 
from  the  lie  of  the  country.  I  had  like- 
wise lived  in  a  ikr  larger  house  than  my 
home.  Hence  now  it  dawned  upon  me, 
for  the  first  time,  that  grannie's  room 
must  be  next  to  mine,  although  approached 
from  the  other  side,  and  that  the  groan 
must  have  been  hers.  She  might  be  in 
need  of  help.  I  remembered  at  ^e  same 
time  how  she  had  wished  to  have  me  by 
her  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  that  she 
might  be  able  to  tell  me  what  she  could 
not  recall  in  the  day.  I  got  up  at  once, 
dressed  myself,  and  stole  down  the  one 
stair,  across  the  kitchen,  and  up  the  other. 
I  gently  opened  grannie's  door  and  peeped 
in.  A  flro  was  burning  in  the  room.  I 
entered  and  approached  the  bed.  I 
wonder  how  I  had  the  courage ;  but  chil- 
dren more  than  grown  people  are  moved 
by  unlikely  impulses.  Grannie  lay  breath- 
ing heavily.  I  stood  for  a  moment.  Hie 
faint  light  flickered  over  her  white  face. 
It  was  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  the 
tide  of  fear,  inseparable  from  the  night,  be- 
gan to  rise.  My  old  fear  of  her  began 
to  return  with  it.  But  she  lifted  her  uds, 
and  the  terror  ebbed  away. 

She  looked  at  me,  but  did  not  seem  to 
know  me.    I  went  nearer. 

*'  Grannie,"  I  said,  close  to  her  ear,  and 
speaking  low,  *^  you  wanted  to  see  me  at 
night  —  that  was  before  I  went  to  schooL 
I'm  here,  grannie." 

The  sheet  was  folded  back  so  smooth 
that  she  could  hardly  have  turned  over 
since  it  had  been  arranged  for  the  niffht. 
Her  hand  was  lying  upon  it.    She  lifted  it 


i^bly  and  stroked  my  (dieek  once  more. 
Her  lips  murmured  something  which  I 
could  not  hear,  and  then  came  a  deep  sigh, 
almost  a  groan.  The  terror  returned 
when  I  found  she  could  not  speak  to 
me. 

<<  Shall  I  go  and  fetch  auntie?  "  I  whis- 
pered. 

She  shook  her  head  feebly,  and  looked 
wistfully  at  me.  Her  lips  moved  again. 
I  ffuessed  that  she  wanted  me  to  sit  be- 
side her.  I  got  a  chair,  placed  it  by  the 
bedside,  and  sat  down.  She  put  out  her 
hand,  as  if  searching  for  something.  I 
laid  mine  in  it.  She  closed  her  Angers 
upon  it  and  seemed  satisfied.  When  I 
looked  again,  she  was  asleep  and  breath- 
ing quieUy.  I  was  afraid  to  take  my  hand 
from  hers  lest  I  should  wake  her.  I  laid 
my  head  on  the  side  of  the  bed,  and  was 
soon  fast  asleep  also. 

I  was  awaked  bv  a  noise  in  the  room. 
It  was  Nannie  lighting  the  fire.  When 
she  saw  me  she  gave  a  cry  of  terror. 

^Hush,  Nannie  1"  I  said;  "you  will 
wake  grannie ; "  and  as  I  spoke  I  rose,  for 
I  found  mj  hand  was  free. 

"  Oh,  Master  Willie  I "  said  Nannie,  in  a 
low  voice ;  "  how  did  you  come  here  ? 
Tou  sent  my  heart  into  my  mouth." 

**  Swallow  it  again,  Nannie,"  I  answered, 
^and  don't  tell  auntie.  I  came  to  see 
grannie,  and  fell  asleep.  I'm  rather  cold. 
I'll  go  to  bed  now.  Auntie's  not  up,  is 
she?" 

"  No.  It's  not  time  for  anybody  to  be 
up  yet." 

Nannie  ought  to  have  spent  the  night  in 
grannie's  room,  for  it  was  her  turn  to 
watch ;  but  finding  her  nicely  asleep  as  she 
thought,  she  had  slipped  away  for  just  an 
hour  of  comfort  in  bed.  The  hour  had 
ffrown  to  three.  When  she  returned  the 
nre  was  out. 

When  I  came  down  to  breakfast,  the 
solemn  look  upon  my  uncle's  face  caused 
me  a  foreboding  of  change. 

"  €rod  has  ta^en  grannie  away  in  the 
night,  Willie,"  said  he,  holding  the  hand  I 
hM  placed  in  his. 

"Is  she  dead?  "I  asked. 

"  Tes,"  he  answered. 

"  Oh,  then,  you  will  let  her  go  to  her 
grave  now,  won't  you?  "  I  said — the  rec- 
ollection of  her  old  grievance  coming  first 
in  association  with  her  death,  and  occasion- 
ing a  more  childish  speech  than  belonged 
to  my  years. 

"Yes.  Shell  ttet  to  her  grave  now," 
said  my  aunt,  with  a  trembling  in  her  voice 
i  I  had  never  heard  before. 

"No,"  objected  my  uncle.    "Her  body 
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wil]  go  to  the  graye,  but  her  soul  will  go 
to  heaven." 

**  Her  soul  I "  I  said,  «  What's  that  ?  " 

"Dear  me,  Willie!  don't  you  know 
that  ?  "  said  my  aunt.  **  Don't  you  know 
youVe  got  a  soul  as  well  as  a  body  ?  " 

"  Fm  sure  /  haven't,"  I  returned.  «  What 
was  grannie's  like  ?  " 

**  'fiiat  I  can't  tell  you,"  she  answered. 

«*  Have  you  got  one,  auntie  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

**  What  is  yours  like  then  ?  " 

« I  don't  know." 

"  But,"  I  said,  turning  to  my  uncle,  "if 
her  body  goes  to  the  grave,  and  her  soul  to 
heaven,  what's  to  become  of  poor  grannie 
—  without  either  of  them  you  see  ?  " 

My  uncle  had  been  thinking  while  we 
talked. 

"  TTiat  can't  be  the  way  to  represent  the 
thing,  Jane :  it  nuzzles  the  child.  No, 
Willie ;  grannie's  Dody  goes  to  the  grave, 
but  grannie  herself  is  gone  to  heaven. 
What  people  cidl  her  soul  is  just  grannie 
herself" 

**  Why  don't  they  say  so,  then  ?  " 

My  uncle  fell  a  thinking  asain.  He  did 
not,  however,  answer  this  last  question, 
for  I  suspect  he  found  that  it  would  not  be 
good  for  me  to  know  the  real  cause — 
namely  ^at  people  hardly  believed  it,  and 
therefore  did  not  say  it.  Most  people  be- 
lieve far  more  in  their  bodies  than  in  their 
souls.    What  my  uncle  did  say,  was  — 

"  I  hardly  know.  But  grannie's  gone  to 
heaven  anyhow." 

"I'm  so  glad!"  I  said.  "She  will  he 
more  comfortable  there.  She  was  too  old, 
you  know,  uncle." 

He  made  me  no  reply.  My  aunt^s  apron 
was  covering  her  face,  and  when  she  took 
it  away,  I  observed  that  those  eager  al- 
most angry  eyes  were  red  with  weeping. 
I  began  to  feel  a  movement  at  my  heart, 
the  first  fluttering  physical  sign  of  a  wak- 
ing love  towards  her. 

"  Don't  cry,  auntie,"  I  said.  "  I  don't  see 
anything  to  cry  about.  Grannie  has  got 
what  she  wanted." 

She  made  me  no  answer,  and  I  sat  down 
to  my  breakfast.  I  don't  (mow  how  it  was, 
but  1  could  not  eat  it.  I  rose  and  took  my 
way  to  the  hollow  in  the  field.  I  felt  a 
strange  excitement,  not  sorrow.  Grannie 
was  actually  dead  at  last.  I  did  not  quite 
know  what  it  meant.  I  had  never  seen  a 
dead  body.  Neither  did  I  know  that  she 
had  died  while  I  slept  with  my  hand  in 
hers.  Nannie  had  found  her  quite  cold. 
Had  we  been  a  talking  family,  I  might 
have  been  uneasy  until  I  had  told  the  story 
of  my  last  interview  with  her ;  but  I  never 


thought  of  saying  a  word  about  it.  I  can- 
not help  thii^ing  now  that  1  was  waked 
up  and  sent  to  the  old  woman,  my  great 
grandmother,  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
to  help  her  to  die  in  comfort.  Who  knows  ? 
What  we  can  neither  prove  nor  compre- 
hend forms,  I  suspect,  the  infinitely  larger 
part  of  our  being. 

When  I  was  taken  to  see  what  remained 
of  grannie,  I  experienced  nothinc  of  the 
dismay  which  some  children  feel  at  the 
sight  of  death.  It  was  as  if  she  had  seen 
something  just  in  time  to  leave  the  look  of 
it  behind  her  there,  and  so  the  final  ex- 
pression was  a  revelation.  For  a  while 
there  seems  to  remain  this  one  link 
between  some  dead  bodies  and  their  liv- 
ing spirits.  But  my  aunt,  with  a  common 
superstition,  would  have  me  touch  the 
face.  Hiat,  I  confess,  made  me  shudder : 
the  cold  of  death  is  so  unlike  any  other 
cold  1  I  seemed  to  feel  it  in  my  hand  all 
the  rest  of  the  day. 

I  saw  what  seemed  grannie-^ I  am  too 
near  death  myself  to  consent  to  call  a  dead 
body  the  man  or  the  woman —  laid  in  the 
grave  for  which  she  had  longed,  and  re- 
turned home  with  a  sense  that  somehow 
there  was  a  barrier  broken  down  between 
me  and  my  uncle  and  aunt.  I  felt  as  near 
my  uncle  now  as  I  had  ever  been.  That 
evening  he  did  not  go  to  his  own  room, 
but  sat  with  my  aunt  and  me  in  the  kitchen- 
hall.  We  pulled  the  great  high-backed 
oaken  settle  before  the  fire,  and  my  aunt 
made  a  great  blaze,  for  it  was  very  cold. 
They  sat  one  in  each  corner,  and  I  sat  be- 
tween tiiem,  and  told  them  many  things 
concerning  the  school.  They  asked  me 
questions  and  encouraged  my  prattle, 
seeming  well  pleased  that  the  old  silence 
should  be  broken.  I  fancy  I  brought  them 
a  little  nearer  to  each  other  that  mght.  It 
was  after  a  funeral,  and  yet  they  both 
looked  happier  than  I  had  ever  seen  them 
before. 

CHAPTER  IX. 
I  Sm  AXD  REPENT. 

The  Christmas  holidays  went  by  more 
rapidly  than  I  had  expected.  I  betook 
myself  with  enlarged  faculty  to  my  book- 
mending,  and  more  than  ever  enjoyed  mak- 
ing my  uncle's  old  volumes  tidy.  When  I 
returned  to  school,  it  was  with  real  sorrow 
at  parting  from  my  uncle;  and  even 
towards  my  aunt  I  now  felt  a  growing 
attraction. 

I  shall  not  dwell  upon  my  school  history. 
That  would  be  to  spin  out  my  narrative 
unnecessarily.    I   shall  only  relate  such 
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occurrences  as  are  guide-posts  in  the  di- 
rection of  those  main  events  which  proper- 
ly constitute  my  history. 

I  had  been  about  two  years  with  Mr. 
Elder.  The  usual  holidays  had  intervened, 
upon  which  occasions  I  found  the  pleas- 
ures of  home  so  multiplied  by  increase  of 
liberty  and  the  enlarged  confidence  of 
my  uncle,  who  took  me  about  with  him 
everywhere,  that  they  were  now  almost 
capable  of  rivalling  those  of  school.  But 
before  I  relate  an  incident  which  occurred 
in  the  second  autumn,  I  must  sa^  a  few 
words  about  my  character  at  this  tune. 

My  reader  will  please  to  remember  that 
I  had  never  been  driven,  or  oppressed  in 
any  way.  The  affair  of  the  watch  was 
quite  an  isolated  instance,  and  so  immedi- 
ately followed  by  the  change  and  fresh  life 
of  school,  that  it  had  not  left  a  mark  be- 
hind. Nothing  had  yet  occurred  to  gener- 
ate in  me  any  fear  before  the  face  of  man. 
I  had  been  vaguely  uneasy  in  relation  to 
my  grandmother,  but  that  uneasiness  had 
almost  vanished  before  her  death.  Hence 
the  faith  natural  to  childhood  had  received 
no  check.  My  aunt  was  at  worst  cold; 
she  had  never  been  harsh;  while  over 
Nannie  I  was  absolute  ruler.  The  only 
time  that  evil  had  threatened  me,  I  had 
been  faithfuUv  defended  by  my  guardian 
uncle.  At  school,  while  I  found  mvself 
more  under  law,  I  yet  found  myself  pos- 
sessed of  greater  freedom.  Everyone 
was  friendly  and  more  than  kind.  From 
all  this  the  result  was  that  my  nature  was 
unusually  trusting. 

We  had  a  whole  holidav,  and,  all  seven, 
set  out  to  eojoy  ourselves.  It  was  a 
delicious  morning  in  autumn,  clear  and 
cool,  with  a  great  light  in  the  east,  and 
the  west  nowhere.  Neither  the  autumnal 
tints,  nor  the  sharpening  wind  had  any 
sadness  in  those  young  years  which  we 
call  the  old  years  afterwards.  How 
strange  it  seems  to  have  —  all  of  us  —  to 
say  with  the  Jewish  poet:  I  have  been 
yoimg  and  now  am  old  I  A  wood  in  the 
distance,  rising  up  the  slope  of  a  hill,  was 
our  go^  for  we  were  after  hazel-nuts. 
Frolicking,  scampering,  leaping  over  stiles, 
we  felt  the  road  vamsh  under  our  feet. 
When  we  gained  the  wood,  although  we 
failed  in  our  quest,  we  found  plenty  of 
amusement;  that  grew  everywhere.  At 
length  it  was  time  to  return,  and  we  re- 
solved on  going  home  by  another  road — 
one  we  did  not  know. 

After  walking  a  good  distance,  we  ar- 
rived at  a  gate  and  lodge,  where  we 
stopped  to  inquire  the  way.  A  kind-faced 
woman  informed  us  that  we  should  shorten ' 


it  much  by  going  through  the  park,  which, 
as  we  seemed  respectable  boys,  she  would 
allow  U3  to  do.  We  thanked  her,  entered, 
and  went  walking  along  a  smooth  road, 
through  open  sward,  clumps  of  trees,  and 
an  occasional  piece  of  artful  neglect  in 
the  shape  of  rough  hillocks  covered  with 
wild  shrubs,  such  as  briar  and  broom.  It 
was  very  delightful,  and  we  T^alked  alons 
merrily.  I  can  yet  recall  the  individutl 
shapes  of  certain  hawthorn  trees  we 
passed,  whose  extreme  age  had  found  ex- 
pression in  a  wild  grotesqueness,  which 
would  have  been  ridiculous,  but  for  a  dim, 
painful  resemblance  to  the  distortion  of 
old  age  in  the  human  family. 

After  walking  some  distance,  we  began 
to  doubt  whetner  we  might  not  have 
missed  the  way  to  the  gate  of  which  the 
woman  had  spoken.  For  a  waU  appeared, 
which,  to  judge  from  the  tree-tops  visible 
over  it,  must  surround  a  kitchen  garden 
or  orchard ;  and  from  this  we  feared  we 
had  come  too  nijeh  the  house.  We  had 
not  gone  much  mrther  before  a  branch, 
projecting  over  the  wall,  from  whose  tip, 
as  if  the  tempter  had  gone  back  to  his  old 
tricks,  hung  a  rosy-cheeked  apple,  drew 
our  eyes  and  arrested  our  steps.  There 
are  grown  people  who  cannot,  without  an 
effort  of  the  imagination,  figure  to  them- 
selves the  attraction  between  a  boy  and 
an  apple ;  but  I  suspect  there  »Te  others 
the  memories  of  whose  boyish  freaks  will 
rend,er  it  yet  more  difficult  for  them  to 
understana  a  sinzle  moment's  contempla- 
tion of  such  an  object  without  the  endeav- 
our to  appropriate  it.  To  them  the  boy 
seems  made  for  the  apple,  and  the  apple 
for  the  boy.  Rosy,  round-faced,  spectacled 
Mr.  Elder,  however,  had  such  a  fine  sense 
of  honour  in  himself  that  he  had  been  to  a 
rare  degree  successful  in  developing  a 
similar  sense  in  his  boys,  and  I  do  oeUeve 
that  not  one  of  us  would,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, except  possibly  those  of  terri- 
fying compulsion,  have  piOled  that  apple. 
We  stood  in  rapt  contemplation  for  a  few 
moments,  and  then  walked  away.  But 
although  there  are  no  degrees  in  Virtue, 
who  will  still  demand  her  uttermost  far- 
thing, there  are  degrees  in  the  virtuoua- 
ness  of  human  beings. 

As  we  walked  away,  I  was  the  last,  and 
was  just  passing  from  under  the  branch 
when  something  struck  the  ground  at  my 
heeL  I  turned.  An  apple  must  fall  some 
time,  and  for  this  apple  that  some  time 
was  then.  It  lay  at  my  feet.  I  lifted  it 
and  stood  gazing  at  it — I  need  not  say 
with  admiration.  My  mind  fell  a  working. 
The  adversary  was  there  and  the  angel 
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too.  The  apple  had  dropped  at  my  feet ; 
I  had  not  pulled  it.  There  it  would  lie 
wastiDg,  if  some  one  with  less  riffht  than  I 
—  said  the  prinoe  of  special  pleaders — 
was  not  the  second  to  find  it.  Besides, 
what  fell  in  the  road  was  public  property. 
Onl^  this  was  not  a  i>ublic  road,  the  angel 
reminded  me.  My  will  fluttered  from  side 
to  side,  now  turning  its  ear  to  my  con- 
science, now  turning  away  and  hearKening 
to  my  impulse.  At  last,  weary  of  the 
strife,  I  determined  to  settle  it  by  a  just 
contempt  of  trifles  —  and,  half  in  despera- 
tion, bit  into  the  ruddy  cheek. 

The  moment  I  saw  the  wound  my  teeth 
had  made,  I  knew  what  I  had  done,  and  my 
heart  died  within  me.  I  was  self-con- 
demned. It  was  a  new  and  an  awful  sen- 
sation —  a  sensation  that  could  not  be  for 
a  moment  endured.  The  misery  was  too 
intense  to  leave  room  for  repentance  even. 
With  a  sudden  resolve  born  of  despair,  I 
shoved  the  type  of  the  broken  law  into  my 
Docket  and  followed  my  oomi>anion8.  But 
I  kept  at  some  distance  behind  them,  for 
as  yet  I  dared  not  hold  fieirther  communica- 
tion with  respectable  people.  I  did  not, 
and  do  not  now  believe,  that  there  was  one 
amongst  them  who  would  have  done  as  I 
had  done.  Probably  also  not  one  of  them 
would  have  thought  of  my  way  of  deliver- 
ance from  unendurable  self-contempt. 
The  curse  iiad  passed  upon  me,  but  I  saw 
away  of  escape. 

A  few  yards  further,  they  found  the 
road  we  thought  we  had  missed.  It  struck 
off  into  a  hollow,  the  sides  of  which  were 
covered  with  trees.  As  they  turned  into 
it  they  looked  back  and  called  me  to  come 
on.  I  ran  as  if  I  wanted  to  overtake  them, 
but  the  moment  they  were  out  of  sight, 
left  the  road  for  the  grass,  and  set  off  at 
full  speed  in  the  same  direction  as  before. 
I  had  not  gone  far  before  I  was  in  the 
midst  of  trees,  overflowing  the  hollow  in 
which  my  companions  hiul  dissopeared, 
and  spreading  themselves  over  tne  level 
above.  As  I  entered  tneir  shadow,  my 
old  awe  of  the  trees  returned  upon  me  — 
an  awe  I  had  nearly  forgotten,  but  revived 
by  my  crime.  I  pressed  along,  however, 
for  to  turn  back  would  have  oeen  more 
dreadful  than  any  fear.  At  length,  with  a 
sudden  turn,  the  road  left  the  trees  be- 
hind, and  what  a  scene  opened  before 
met  I  stood  on  the  verge  of  a  large 
space  of  greensward,  smooth  and  well-kept 
as  a  lawn,  but  somewhat  irregular  in  sur- 
face. From  all  sides  it  rose  towards  ihe 
centre.  There  a  broad,  low  rock  seemed 
to  grow  out  of  it,  and  upon  the  rock  stood 
the  lordliest  house  my  childish  eyes  had 


ever  beheld.  Take  situation  and  all,  and 
I  have  scarcely  yet  beheld  one  to  equal  it. 
Half-castle,  half  old  English  countiy  seat, 
it  covered  the  rock  with  a  huee  square  of 
building,  from  various  parts  of  wmch  rose 
towers,  mostly  square  also,  of  different 
heights.  I  stood  for  one  brief  moment 
entranced  with  awful  delight.  A  building 
which  has  grown  for  ages,  the  outcome  <^ 
the  life  of  powerful  generations,  has  about 
it  a  miy'esty  which,  in  certain  moods,  is 
overpowering.  For  one  brief  moment  I 
forgot  my  sin  and  its  sorrow.  But  mem- 
ory awoke  with  a  fresh  pang.  To  this 
lordly  place  I,  poor  miseraole  sinner,  was 
a  debtor  by  wrong  and  shame.  Let  no 
one  laugh  at  me  because  my  sin  was  small : 
it  was  enough  for  me,  being  that  of  one 
who  had  stolen  fur  the  first  time,  and  that 
without  previous  declension,  and  searing 
of  the  conscience.  I  hurried  towards  the 
building,  anxiously  looking  for  some  en- 
trance. 

I  had  approached  so  near  that,  seated 
on  its  rock,  it  seemed  to  shoot  its  towers 
into  the  zenith,  when  roundiuff  a  comer,  I 
came  to  a  part  where  the  height  sank 
from  the  foundation  of  the  house  to  the 
level  by  a  grassv  slope,  and  at  the  foot  of 
the  slope,  espiea  an  elderly  gentleman,  in 
a  white  hat,  who  stood  with  his  hands  in 
his  breeches-pockets,  looking  about  him. 
He  was  tall  and  stout,  and  carried  himself 
in  what  seemed  to  me  a  stately  manner. 
As  I  drew  near  him  I  felt  somewhat  en- 
couraged by  a  glimpse  of  his  face,  which 
was  rubicund  and,  I  thought,  good-na- 
tured ;  but,  approaclung  him  rather  from 
behind,  I  could  not  see  it  wclL  When  I 
addressed  him,  he  started. 

"Please,  sir,"  I  said,  "is  this  your 
house  ?  "  . 

"  Yes,  my  man ;  it  is  my  house,"  he  an- 
swered, looking  down  on  me  with  bent 
neck,  his  hands  still  in  his  pockets. 

"  Please,  sir,"  I  said,  but  here  my  voice 
began  to  tremble,  and  he  grew  dim  and 
large  through  the  veil  of  my  gathering 
tears.    I  hesitated. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  want?  "  he  asked, 
in  a  tone  half  jocular,  half  kind. 

I  made  a  great  effort  and  recovered  my 
self-possession. 

"Please,  sir,"  I  repeated,  "I  want  you 
to  box  my  ears." 

"Well,  you  are  a  funny  fellow  1  What 
should  I  box  your  ears  for,  pray  ?  " 

"  Because  I've  been  very  wicked,"  I  an- 
swered; and,  putting  my  hand  in  my 
pocket,  I  extracted  the  bitten  apple,  and 
held  it  up  to  him. 

"  Ho  1  ho ! "  he  said,  beginning  to  guess 
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what  I  most  mean,  bnt  hardly  the  less  be- 
wildered for  that;  ^is  that  one  of  my 
apples  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir.  It  fell  down  from  a  branch 
that  hung  over  the  wall.  I  took  it  np,  and 
—  and  —  I  took  a  bite  of  it,  and — and — 
I'm  so  sorry  I " 

Here  I  burst  into  a  fit  of  crying  which  I 
choked  as  much  as  I  could.  I  remember 
quite  well  how,  as  I  stood  holding  out  the 
apple,  m^  arm  would  shako  with  the  vio- 
lence of  my  sobs. 

**Ym  not  fond  of  bitten  apples,"  he 
said.    *^  You  had  better  eat  it  up  now." 

This  brought  me  to  myself.  If  he  had 
shown  me  sympathy,  I  should  have  gone 
on  crying. 

**I  would  rather  not.  Please  box  my 
ears." 

"  I  don't  want  to  box  your  ears.  You're 
welcome  to  the  apple.  Only  don't  take 
what's  not  your  own  another  time." 

^  But,  please,  sir,  I'm  so  miserable  I " 

"Home  with  you  I  and  eat  your  ap- 
ple as  you  go,"  was  his  unconsoling  re- 
sponse. 

'*!  can't  eat  it;  Fm  so  ashamed  of  my- 
self." 

^*  When  people  do  wrong,  I  suppose 
they  must  be  ashamed  of  themselyes. 
That's  all  right,  isn't  it  V  " 

•*  Why  won't  you  box  my  ears,  then  ?  "  I 
persisted. 

It  was  my  sole  but  unayailing  prayer. 
He  turned  away  towards  the  house.  My 
trouble  rose  to  a^ony.  I  made  some  wild 
motion  of  despair,  and  threw  myself  on 
the  grass.  He  turned,  looked  at  me  for  a 
moment  in  silence,  and  then  said  in  a 
changed  tone  — 

"My  boy,  I  am  sorry  for  you.  I  beg 
you  will  not  trouble  yourself  any  more. 
The  affair  is  not  worth  it.  Such  a  trifle  1 
What  can  I  do  for  you  ?  " 

I  ffot  up.  A  new  thought  of  possible  re- 
lief had  crossed  my  mind. 

"  Please,  sir,  if  you  won't  box  my  ears, 
will  you  shake  hands  with  me  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure  I  will,"  he  answered,  hold- 
ing out  his  hand,  and  giving  mine  a  very 
kindly  shake.    **  Where  do  you  live  ?  " 

"lam  at  school  at  Aldwick,  at  Mr.  El- 
der's." 

"  You're  a  lone  way  from  home ! " 

"Am  I  sir?  Will  you  tell  me  how  to 
go  ?  But  it's  of  no  consequence.  I  don't 
mind  anything  now  you've  forgiven  me. 
I  shall  soon  run  home." 

"  Come  with  me  first.  You  must  have 
something  to  eat." 

I  wanted  nothing  to  eat,  but  how  could 
I  oppose  anything  he  said  ?    I  followed  him 


at  once,  drying  my  eyes  as  I  went.  He  led 
me  to  a  great  gate  which  I  had  passed  be- 
fore, ana  openine  a  wicket,  took  me  across 
a  court,  and  through  another  building 
where  I  saw  many  servants  going  about; 
then  across  a  second  court  which  was  paved 
with  large  fiags,  and  so  to  a  door  which  he 
opened,  calling  — 

"Mrs.  Wilson  1  Mrs.  Wilson  t  I  want  you 
a  moment." 

"Yes,  Sir  Giles,"  answered  a  tall,  stiff- 
looking,  elderly  woman  who  presently  ap- 
peared descending,  with  upright  spine,  a 
corkscrew  staircase  of  stone. 

"  Here  is  a  youns  gentleman,  Mrs.  Wil- 
son, who  seems  to  have  lost  his  way.  He 
is  one  of  Mr.  Elder's  pupils  at  Aldwick. 
Will  you  get  him  something  to  eat  and 
drink,  and  then  send  him  home  ?  " 

"I  will,  Sir  Giles." 

"Good-bye,  my  man,"  said  Sir  Giles, 
again  shaking  hands  with  me.  Then  turn- 
ing anew  to  the  housekeeper,  for  such  I 
found  she  was,  he  added : 

"  Couldn't  you  find  a  bag  for  him,  and 
fill  it  with  some  of  those  brown  pippins? 
They're  good  eating,  ain't  they?  " 

"With  pleasure.  Sir  Giles." 

Thereupon  Sir  Giles  withdrew,  doaing 
the  door  behind  him,  and  leaving  me  with 
the  sense  of  life  from  the  dead. 

"  What's  your  name,  young  gentleman  ?  " 
asked  Mrs.  Wilson,  with,  I  thought,  some 
degree  of  sternness. 

"  Wilfrid  Cumbermede,"  I  answered. 

She  stared  at  me  a  little,  with  a  stare 
which  would  have  been  a  start  in  most 
women.  I  was  by  this  time  calm  enough 
to  take  a  auiet  look  at  her.  She  was 
dressed  in  black  silk,  with  a  white  necker- 
chief crossing  in  front,  and  black  mittens 
on  her  hands.  After  gazing  at  me  fi.xedly 
for  a  moment  or  two,  Ae  turned  away  and 
ascended  the  stair,  which  went  up  straight 
from  the  door,  sayiuff  — 

"Come  with  me.  Master  Cumbermede. 
You  must  have  some  tea  before  you  ro." 

I  obeyed,  and  followed  her  into  a  long, 
low-ceiled  room,  wainscotted  all  over  in 
panels,  with  a  square  moulding  at  the  top, 
which  served  for  a  cornice.  The  ceiling 
was  ornamented  with  plaster  relics.  The 
windows  looked  out,  on  one  side  into  the 
court,  on  the  other  upon  the  park.  The 
fioor  was  black  and  polished  like  a  mirror, 
with  bits  of  carpet  nere  and  there,  and  a 
rug  before  the  curious  old-fashioned  grate, 
where  a  little  fire  was  burning  and  a  small 
kettle  boiling  fiercely  on  the  top  of  it.  The 
tea  tray  was  already  on  the  table.  She  got 
another  cup  and  saucer,  added  a  pot  of  jam 
to  the  preparations,  and  said : 
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**  Sit  down  and  have  some  bread  and  but- 
ter, while  I  make  the  tea." 

She  cut  me  a  great  piece  of  bread,  and 
then  a  great  piece  of  bntter,  and  I  lost  no 
time  in  discorering  that  the  quality  was 
worthy  of  the  quantity.  Mrs.  Wilson  kept 
a  grave  silence  for  a  good  while.  At  last, 
as  she  was  pouring  out  the  second  cup,  she 
looked  at  me  over  the  tea-pot,  and  said  — 

**You  don't  remember  your  mother,  I 
suppose,  Master  Cumbermede  ?  " 

"No,  ma'am.    I  never  saw  my  mother." 

"Within  your  recollection,  you  mean. 
But  you  must  have  seen  her,  for  you  were 
two  years  old  when  she  died." 

"  Did  you  know  my  mother,  then, 
ma'am  ?  "  I  asked,  but  without  any  great 
surprise,  for  the  events  of  the  day  had  been 
BO  much  out  of  the  ordinary,  that  I  had  for 
the  time  lost  the  faculty  of  wonder. 

She  compressed  her  thin  lips^  and  a  per- 
pendicular wrinkle  appeared  m  the  middle 
of  her  forehead,  as  sine  answered  — 

"Yes;  I  knew  your  mother." 

"  She  was  very  good,  wasn't  she, 
ma'am?"  I  said  with  my  mouth  full  of 
bread  and  butter. 

"  Yes.    Who  told  you  that  ?  " 

"I  was  sure  of  it.  Nobody  ever  told 
me." 

"  Did  they  never  talk  to  yon  about  her  ?  " 

"No,  ma'am." 

"  So  you  are  at  Mr.  Elder's,  are  you  ?  " 
she  said,  after  another  long  pause,  during 
which  I  was  not  idle,  for  my  trouble  being 
gone  I  could  now  be  hungry. 

"Yes,  ma'am." 

"  How  did  you  come  here,  then  ?  " 

"  I  walked  with  the  rest  of  the  boys ;  but 
ihey  are  gone  home  without  me." 

Thanks  to  the  kindness  of  Sir  Giles,  my 
fiiult  had  already  withdrawn  so  far  into  the 
past,  that  I  wished  to  turn  my  back  upon 
It  altogether.  I  saw  no  need  for  confessmg 
it  to  Mrs.  Wilson;  and  there  was  none. 

"  Did  you  lose  your  way  ?  " 

"No,  ma'am." 

"  What  brought  you  here,  then  ?  I  sup- 
pose you  wanted  to  see  the  place." 

"The  woman  at  the  lodge  told  us  the 
nearest  way  was  through  the  park." 

1  quite  expected  she  would  so  on  cross- 
questioning  me,  and  then  afl  the  truth 
would  have  had  to  come  out.  But  to  my 
ffreat  relief  she  went  no  further,  only 
kept  eyeing  me  in  a  manner  so  oppressive 
as  to  compel  me  to  eat  bread  and  butter 
and  strawoerry  jam  with  self-defensive 
eagerness.  I  presume  she  trusted  to  find 
out  the  truth  by-and-by.  She  contented 
herself  in  the  meantime  with  asking  ques- 
tions about  my  uncle  and  aunt,  the  farm, 


the  school  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elder,  all  in  a 
cold,  stately,  refraining  manner,  with  two 
spots  of  red  in  her  face — one  on  each 
cheek-bone,  and  a  thin  rather  peevish 
nose  dividing  them.  But  her  forehead 
was  good,  ana  when  she  smiled,  which  was 
not  oflen,  her  eyes  shone.  Still, 'even  I, 
with  my  smaU  knowledge  of  womankind, 
was  dimly  aware  that  she  was  feeling  her 
way  with  me,  and  I  did  not  like  her 
much. 

"  Have  you  neariy  done  ?  "  she  asked  at 
len^. 

"Yes,  quite,  thank  you,"  I  answered. 

"Are  you  going  back  to  school  to- 
night?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am ;  of  course." 

"  How  are  you  going  ?  " 

"  If  you  will  teu  me  the  way " 

"Do  you  know  how  far  you  are  firom 
Aldwick?" 

"  No,  ma'am." 

"  Eight  miles,"  she  answered ;  "  and  it's 
getting  rather  late." 

I  was  seated  opposite  the  windows  to 
the  park,  and,  lookmg  up,  saw  with  some 
dismay  that  the  air  was  getting  dusky.  I 
rose  at  once,  saying  — 

"  I  must  make  haste.  They  will  think  I 
am  lost." 

"  But  you  can  never  walk  so  far.  Master 
Cimibermede." 

"  Oh,  but  I  must  t  I  can't  help  it.  I 
must  get  back  as  fast  as  possible." 

"  You  never  can  walk  such  a  distance. 
Take  another  bit  of  cake  while  I  go  and 
see  what  can  be  done." 

Another  piece  of  cake  being  within  the 
bounds  of  possibility,  I  might  at  least  wait 
and  see  what  Mrs.  Wilson's  design  was. 
She  left  the  room,  and  I  turned  to  the 
cake.  In  a  little  while  she  came  back,  sat 
down,  and  went  on  talking.  I  was  begin- 
ning to  get  quite  uneasy,  when  a  maid  put 
her  head  in  at  the  door  and  said  — 

"  Please,  Mrs.  Wilson,  the  dog-cart's 
ready,  ma'am." 

"Very  well,"  replied  Mrs.  Wilson,  and 
tumioff  to  me,  said — more  kindly  than 
she  had  yet  spoken  — 

"Now,  Master  Cumbermede,  you  must 
come  and  see  me  again.  I'm  too  busy  to 
spare  much  time  when  the  family  is  at 
home;  but  they  are  all  going  away  the 
week  after  next,  and  if  you  wiU  come  and 
see  me  then,  1  shall  be  glad  to  show  yon 
over  the  house." 

As  she  spoke  she  rose  and  led  the  way 
from  the  room,  and  out  of  the  court  by 
another  gate  from  that  by  which  I  had 
entered.  At  the  bottom  of  a  steep  descent 
a  groom  was  waiting  with  the  dog-cart. 
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"  Here,  James,"  said  Mrs.  WUson,  « take 
good  care  of  the  young  gentleman,, and 
put  him  down  safe  at  Mr.  Eider's.  Master 
Wilfrid,  you'll  find  a  hamper  of  apples 
underneath.  You  had  better  not  eat  them 
all  yourself,  you  know.  Here  are  two  or 
three  for  you  to  eat  by  the  way." 

"Thank  you,  Mrs.  Wilson.  No;  Tm 
not  quite  so  greedy  as  that,"  I  answered 
gaUy,  for  my  spirits  were  high  at  the 
notion  of  a  ride  m  the  dogHsart  instead  of 
a  long  and  dreary  walk. 

When  I  was  fairly  in,  she  shook  hands 
with  me,  reminding  me  that  I  was  to  visit 
her  soon,  and  away  went  the  dog-cart  be- 
hind a  high-stepping  horse.  I  had  never 
before  been  in  an  open  vehicle  of  any 
higher  description  than  a  cart,  and  the 
ride  was  a  creat  delight.  We  went  a  dif- 
ferent road  from  tb^t  which  my  compan- 
ions had  taken.  It  lay  through  trees  all 
the  way  till  we  were  out  of  the  park. 

"  That's  the  land-steward's  house,"  said 
James. 

"  Oh,  is  it  ?  "  I  returned,  not  much  inter- 
ested. "What  great  trees  those  are  all 
about  it ! " 

"  Yes ;  they're  the  finest  elms  in  all  the 
county  those,"  he  answered.  "Old  Con- 
ingham  knew  what  he  was  about  when  he 
got  the  last  baronet  to  let  him  build  his 
nest  there.    Here  we  are  at  the  gate  1 " 

We  came  out  upon  a  country  road,  which 
ran  between  the  wall  of  the  park  and  a 
wooden  fence  along  a  field  of  grass.  I 
offered  James  one  of  my  apples,  which  he 
accepted. 

"  There,  now  1 "  he  said, "  there's  a  field  I 
—  A  right  good  bit  o'  grass  thatl  Our 
people  has  wanted  to  throw  ii  into  the 
park  for  hundreds  of  years.  But  they 
won't  part  with  it  for  love  or  money.  It 
ought  by  rights  to  be  ours,  you  see,  by  the 
lie  of  the  countrv.  It's  all  one  grass  with 
the  park.  But  I  suppose  them  as  owns  it 
ain't  of  the  same  mind.  —  Cur'ous  old 
box ! "  he  added,  pointing  with  his  whip  a 
long  way  off  "  You  can  just  see  the  roof 
of  it." 

I  looked  in  the  direction  he  pointed.  A 
rise  in  the  ground  hid  all  but  an  ancient, 
high-peaked  roof.  What  was  my  aston- 
ishment to  discover  in  it  the  roof  of  my 
own  home  I  I  was  certain  it  could  be  no 
other.  It  caused  a  strange  sensation,  to 
come  upon  it  thus  from  the  outside,  as  it 
were,  when  I  thought  mvself  miles  and 
miles  away  from  it.  I  fell  a  pondering 
over  the  matter ;  and  as  I  reflected,  I  be- 
came convinced  that  the  trees  from  which 
we  had  just  emerffed  were  the  same  which 
used  to  chum  the  wind  for  my  childish 


fancies.  I  did  not  feel  inclined  to  share 
my  feelings  with  mv  new  acquaintance; 
but  presently  he  put  his  whip  in  the  socket 
and  fell  to  eatiiu;  his  apple.  There  was 
nothing  more  in  the  conversation  he  after- 
wards resumed  deserving  of  record.  He 
fulled  up  at  the  gate  of  the  school,  where 
bade  mm  good  night  and  rang  the  bell, 
j  There  was  great  rejoicing  over  me  when 
I  entered,  for  the  boys  had  arrived  with- 
out me  a  little  while  before,  having 
searched  all  about  the  place  where  we  had 
J  parted  company,  and  come  at  length  to 
I  the  conclusion  that  I  had  played  them  a 
trick  in  order  to  get  home  without  them, 
there  having  been  some  frm  on  the  road 
concerning  my  local  stupidity.  Mr.  El- 
der, however,  took  me  to  his  own  room, 
and  read  me  a  lecture  on  the  necessity  of 
not  abusing  my  privileges.  I  told  him  the 
whole  affidr  from  beguming  to  end,  and 
thought  he  behaved  verv  oddlv.  He 
turned  away  every  now  and  then,  blew  hia 
nose,  took  off  his  spectacles,  wiped  them 
carefully,  and  replaced  them  beiore  turn- 
ing agam  to  me. 

"  Gro  on,  go  on,  my  boy.  I'm  liatening,'' 
he  would  say. 

I  cannot  tell  whether  he  was  laughinsr 
or  crying.  I  suspect  both*  When  I  had 
finished,  be  said,  very  solemnly — 

"Wilfred,  you  have  had  a  narrow  es- 
cape. I  need  not  tell  you  how  wrong  you 
were  about  the  apple,  for  you  know  that 
as  well  as  I  do.  mt  you  did  tiie  right 
thing  when  your  eyes  were  opened.  I  am 
greatly  pleased  with  you,  and  greatly 
obliged  to  Sir  Giles.  I  will  write  and 
thank  him  this  very  night." 

"  Please,  sir,  ought  I  to  tell  the  boys  ?  \ 
would  rather  not." 

"  No.    I  do  not  think  it  necessary." 

He  rose  and  rang  the  bell. 

"  Ask  Master  Fox  to  step  this  way." 

Fox  was  the  oldest  boy,  and  was  on  the  • 
point  of  leaving. 

"  Fox,"  said  Mr.  Elder,  "  Cumbermede 
has  quite  satisfied  me.  Will  you  oblige 
me  by  asking  him  no  questions.  I  am 
quite  aware  such  a  request  must  seem 
strange,  but  I  have  good  reasons  for  mak- 
ing it." 

"  Very  well,  sir,"  said  Fox,  glancing  at 
me. 

"  Take  him  with  you,  then,  and  tell  the 
rest  It  is  as  a  favour  to  myself  that  I  put 
it.  Fox." 

"  That  is  quite  enough,  sir." 

Fox  took  me  to  Mrs.  Elder,  and  had  a 
talk  with  the  rest  before  I  saw  them. 
Some  twenty  years  after.  Fox  and  I  had  it 
out.    I  gave  him  a  full  explanation,  for  by 
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that  time  I  could  smile  over  the  a£Gftir.  But 
what  does  the  ol](jeot  matter  ?  —  an  apple, 
or  a  thousand  pounds  ?  It  is  but  the  peg 
on  which  the  act  hangs.  The  act  is  every- 
thing. 
To  the  honour  of  my  school-^ellows  I  re- 


cord that  not  one  of  them  ever  let  fall  a 
hint  in  the  direction  .of  the  mysterv. 
Neither  did  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Elder  once  allude 
to  it.  If  possible  they  were  kinder  than 
before. 


Some  fdtore  historian  of  the  great  Franco- 
Prussian  war  will  perhaps  devote  a  paragraph 
or  two  to  the  herobm  and  soffieringsof  thedumb 
animals  which  have  taken  part  in  it  Already 
there  has  found  its  way  into  print  more  than 
one  story  of  horses  displiiying  romantic  fidelity 
to  their  dead  masters,  and  un  amount  of  cour- 
age and  discipline  which  their  riders  failed  to 
exhibit.  But  the  subject  has  not  yet  received 
its  full  share  of  attention,  nor  gained  for  itself 
a  special  correspondent  at  the  seat  of  war. 
Meanwhile  it  is  gratifying  to  record  that  the 
spirit  of  indifference  to  equine  nature,  which 
is  one  of  the  results  of  hippophagy,  has  not  yet 
extended  to  Rome,  and  the  correspondent  of  the 
Wutmimter  OazetU  describes  in  the  following 
terms  the  new  aflliotion  which  has  befallen  the 
Pope  :— 

The  Holy  Father  has  sold  off  his  hones!  Such 
la  the  news  of  to-day:  and  I  can  hardly  bring  my- 
self to  believe  it  Those  grand  old  black  horses 
which  looked  so  dignilled  and  benevolent,  so  con- 
scions  of  the  honour  which  had  fkUen  to  their  lot, 
above  that  of  any  horses  in  the  world ;  with  their 
solemn  ambling  tramp  so  associated  in  our  minds 
with  the  delighted  exclamation,  murmured  all 
round  oorear^,  "  l£cco  il  Papal  il  Papa!  Benedizi- 
one,  Santo  Padre !  Benedlzione !  "  The  grand  old 
good-natured  black  horses  with  their  sleek,  shiny 
coats  which  we  have  seen  prancing  up  the  Esqni- 
line,  decked  with  f)resh  flowers,  feathers,  and  bells. 
to  receive  Sant'  Antonio's  blessing  in  due  form  and 
order.  Are  we  not  to  see  them  again?  To  what 
meaner  use  are  they  reduced  ? 

We  regret  that  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  gratify 
the  correspondent's  Uudable  curiosity.  There 
may  be,  for  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary,  a 
divinity  which  hedges  in  the  lives  of  Papal 
horses,  and  preserves  them  from  the  common 
fkte  of  beasts;  and  even  if  otherwise,  we  should 
fbrb(»ur  to  speculate  upon  their  forming  food  for 
a  beleaguered  garrison  or  sharing  with  **  a  first- 
claw  horse,  formerly  the  property  of  Count  La- 
grange," the  post  of  honour  in  the  attractions 
of  a  Paris  restaurant  pall  Mall  Gazette. 


Fbaxcis  Dbakb,  in  his  voysge  round  the 
world,  found  that  one  of  his  officers,  named 
Doughty  —  a  bold,  resolute  man  —  to  whom, 
indeed,  he  had  previously  given  the  command 
of  a  prise  —  had  been  trying  to  raise  a  mutiny 
amongst  the  seamen.  Drake  had  him  tried  at 
once,  by  a  court  composed  of  all  the  chief  men 
in  the  squadron  ^  about  forty  in  number  — 


which  found  him  guilty,  and  sentenced  him  to 
death.  He  was  aooordingly  beheaded.  The 
story  of  his  execution  is  still  more  singular  than 
that  of  his  trial.  It  is  told  in  this  way  by  an 
old  author :  — 

**  He  submitted  patiently  to  his  fiite,and  died 
with  an  undaunteid  presence  of  mind.  The 
morning  before  his  execution  he  received  the 
Holy  Communion  with  Drake  and  several  others 
of  the  officers.  He  afterwards  dined  with  them 
at  the  same  table,  seemingly  as  cheerful  as  ever 
he  had  done  before,  and  took  leave  of  them  all 
by  drinking  to  them  as  if  he  had  been  going  on 
a  journey.  Dinner  being  ended,  he  rose  from 
the  table,  and,  without  any  hesitation,  walked 
out  to  the  place  prepared  for  his  execution.'* 
Sketches  in  Naval  History,  Macmillan. 


Not  many  perhaps  of  those  to  whom  the  name 
and  fame  of  John  Wesley  are  known  identify 
the  great  secretary  with  the  work  of  which  he 
was  not  a  little  prond,  his  *'  Primitive  Physick, 
or  an  Easy  and  Natural  Method  of  Curing 
Most  Diseases,"  printed  by  William  Pine,  in 
Narrow  Wine-street,  Bristol,  and  sold  at  the 
New  Boom  in  the  Horse  Fair,  and  in  London, 
1762.  It  was  lately  submitted  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  pharmaceutists  at  their  Liverpool 
conference,  among  a  century  of  old  books,  and 
Wesley's  announcement  that  "  every  man  of 
common  sense  (unless  in  some  rare  cases)  may 
prescribe  either  to  himself  or  his  neighbour,  and 
may  be  very  secure  fh>m  doing  harm  where  he 
can  do  no  good  "  was  compared  with  his  odd 
recipes.  Among  the  remedies  which  he  ap- 
proves as  **  tried  " —  a  word  which  he  thus 
made  proverbial  in  the  Methodist  oonnection  — 
is  bleeding  for  consumption.  The  patient  is  to 
lose  six  ounces  of  blood  every  day  for  a  fortnight 
if  he  live  so  long,  and  then  every  other  day, 
then  every  third  day,  then  every  fifth  day  for 
the  same  time.  The  gout  is  to  be  cured  by  the 
application  of  a  raw  lean  beef-steak;  for  twisting 
of  the  bowels,  one,  two,  or  three  pounds  of 
quicksilver  in  water.  The  pharmaceutists  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  Wesley  was  more  success- 
ful as  a  theologian  than  a  physician,  and  that 
his  experience  of  the  value  of  **  untutored  com- 
mon sense  *'  in  his  former  capacity  had  induced 
him  to  undervalue  the  necessity  for  a  basis  of 
skilled  knowledge  in  the  latter. 

FaU  MaU  Gazette. 
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From  M flomillan*8  Magaarine. 
WESLET  AND  ABNOLD  ON  WAR. 

The  following  remarkable  letter  from 
John  Wesley  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  the  then 
Colonial  Secretary,  which,  through  the 
kindness  of  the  present  Earl,  is  now  for  the 
first  time  published  from  the  original  in 
the  archives  of  his  family,  cannot  fail  to  be 
read  with  much  interest  and  instruction  at 
a  juncture  in  many  respects  like  that  at 
which  its  burning  words  were  called  forth. 
It  is  the  kind  of  letter,  mutatis  mutandis, 
that  ought  to  have  been  written  by  the 
Pope  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French  at  the 
unprovoked  beginning  of  the  present  war, 
or  by  any  French  ecclesiastic  who  believes 
that  his  country  is  labouring  under  a  fatal 
illusion  in  refusing  to  acknowledge  its  de- 
feat, and  in  believing  that  the  loss  of  an 
inch  of  territory  is  the  destruction  of  the 
whole  nation.  It  might  even  be  written  by 
some  Grerman  pastor  or  professor,  who 
thinks  that  he  might  persuade  the  King  or 
Count  Bismarck  to  moderate,  for  the  sake 
of  peace,  even  their  just  demands.  That 
Wesley  was  right  we  now  all  acknowledge. 
It  is  possible  that  had  any  one  of  the  per- 
sonages whom  we  have  imagined  so  spoken, 
they  might  have  been  right  also. 

My  Lord,  —  I  would  not  speak,  as  it 
may  seem  to  be  concerning  myself  with 
things  that  lie  out  of  my  province.  But  I 
dare  not  refrain  from  it  any  longer:  I 
think  silence  in  tho^  present  case  would  be 
a  sin  against  Grod,  against  my  Country,  aud 
against  my  own  soi3. 

But  what  hope  can  I  have  of  doing  good, 
of  making  the  least  impression  upon  your 
Lordship  where  so  many  have  spoken  in 
vain,  and  those  far  better  qualified  to  speak 
on  so  delicate  a  subject  ? 

They  were  better  qualified  in  some  re- 
i^ects ;  in  others  they  were  not.  They  had 
not  less  bias  upon  their  minds :  They  were 
not  free  from  wordly  Hopes  and  Fears. 
Their  Passions  were  engaged:  and  how 
easily  do  these  blind  the  eyes  of  the  Un- 
derstanding ?  They  were  not  more  impar- 
tial. Most  of  them  were  prejudiced  in  the 
highest  degree.  They  neither  loved  the 
Kmg  nor  his  Ministers.  Rather  they  hated 
them  with  a  perfect  hatred.  And  your 
Lordship  knowing  this,  if  you  was  a  man, 
could  not  avoid  having  some  prejudice  to 


Them;  in  which  case  it  would  be  hardly 
possible  to  feel  the  full  force  of  their  argu- 
ments. 

They  had  not  better  means  of  informa- 
tion, of  knowing  the  real  Tempers  and  Sen- 
timents, either  of  the  Americans  on  the 
one  hand,  or  of  the  English,  Irish  and  Scots, 
on  toe  other.  Above  all,  they  trusted  in 
themselves,  in  their  own  power  of  convinc- 
ing and  persuading.  I  trust  onlv  in  the 
living  God,  who  ham  the  hearts  of  all  men 
in  his  hand. 

And  whether  my  writing  do  any  good, 
or  no,  it  need  do  no  harm.  For  it  rests 
within  your  Lordship's  breast,  whether  any 
eye  but  your  own  shall  see  it. 

All  my  prejudices  are  against  the  Amer- 
icans. For  I  am  an  High-Church  man,  the 
son  of  an  Hi^h-Church  man,  bred  up  from 
my  childhood  in  the  highest  notions  of  Pas- 
sive Obedience  and  Non-Resistance.  And 
yet  in  spite  of  all  my  rooted  prejudice,  I 
cannot  avoid  thinking  (if  I  think  at  all) 
That  an  oppressed  People  asked  for  noth- 
ing more  than  their  Legal  Rights ;  and  that 
in  the  most  modest  and  inoffensive  manner 
which  the  nature  of  the  thing  would  allow. 

But  waiving  this,  waiving  all  considera- 
tions of  Right  and  Wrong,  I  ask,  '<  Is  it 
Conmion  Sense  to  use  Force  towards  the 
Americans  ?  " 

A  letter  now  before  me  says,  "  Four 
hundred  of  the  Regulars  and  forty  of  the 
Militia  were  killed  in  the  last  skirmish.'' 
What  a  disproportion  I  And  this  is  the 
first  Essay  of  raw  men  against  Regular 
troops  1 

You  see,  my  Lord,  whatever  has  been 
affirmed,  these  men  will  not  be  frightened. 
And  it  seems,  they  will  not  be  conquered 
so  easily,  as  was  at  first  imagined.  They 
will  probably  dispute  every  inch  of  ground, 
and,  if  they  die,  die  sword  in  hand. 

Indeed  some  of  our  valiant  officers  say, 
"  Two  thousand  men  will  clear  America  of 
these  rebels."  No,  nor  twenty  thousand, 
nor  perhaps  treble  that  number,  be  they 
rebels  or  not.  They  are  as  strong  men  as 
you :  They  are  as  valiant  as  you ;  if  not 
abundantly  more  valiant.  For  they  are 
one  and  all  Enthusiasts ;  Enthusiasts  for 
Liberty.  They  are  calm,  deliberate  En- 
thusiasts. And  we  know  how  this  prin- 
ciple 

*<  Breathes  into  softest  souls  stern  Love  of  War, 
And  thirst  of  Yengeanoe,  and  oootempt  of 
Death." 

We  know  men  animated  with  this,  will 
leap  into  a  fire,  or  rush  upon  a  cannon's 
mouth. 
"But  they  have  no  Experience  of  War." 
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And  how  much  more  have  our  troops? 
How  few  of  them  ever  saw  a  Battle  ?  "  But 
they  have  no  Discipline."  That  is  an  en- 
tire mistake.  Already  they  have  near  as 
much  as  our  Army.  And  they  will  learn 
more  of  it  every  day.  So  that  in  a  short 
time  they  will  understand  it  as  well  as  their 
assailants. 

^  But  they  are  divided  among  them- 
selves: so  you  are  informed  by  various 
letters  and  memorials."  So,  I  doubt  not, 
was  poor  Rehoboam  informed,  concerning 
the  ten  tribes  1  So  (nearer  our  times) 
was  Philip  informed,  concerning  the  people 
of  the  Ketherlands  I  No,  my  Lord,  they 
are  terribly  united ;  not  in  the  province  of 
New  England  only,  but  down  as  low  as  the 
Jerseys,  and  Pennsylvania,  the  bulk  of  the 
people  are  so  united^  that  to  speak  a  word 
m  &vour  of  the  present  English  measures 
would  almost  endanger  a  man's  life.  Those 
who  inform  me  of  this  Tone  of  whom  was 
with  me  last  week,  lately  come  from  Phil- 
adelphia) are  no  Sycophants;  they  say 
nothmg  to  curry  favour ;  they  have  noth- 
.  ing  to  gain  or  lose  by  me.  But  they  speak 
with  sorrow  of  heart,  what  they  have  seen 
with  their  eyes,  and  heard  with  their  own 
ears. 

Those  men  think,  one  and  all,  be  it  right 
or  wrong,  that  they  are  contending  jtwo  aris 
et  focisj  for  their  Wives,  Children,  and 
Liberty!  What  advantage  have  they 
herein  over  men  that  fight  only  for  pay? 
None  of  whom  care  a  straw  for  the  cause 
wherein  they  are  engaged :  most  of  whom 
strongly  disapprove  of  it  ? 

Have  they  not  another  considerable  ad- 
yantage  ?  Is  there  occasion  to  recruit  the 
troops?  Their  supplies  are  at  hand,  all 
round  about  them:  ours  are  three  thou- 
sand miles  ofT. 

Are  we  then  able  to  conquer  the  Amer- 
icans, suppose  they  are  left  to  themselves  ? 
Suppose  aU  our  neighbours  stand  stock 
stiU,  and  leave  us  and  them  to  fight  it  out? 
But  are  we  sure  of  this?  Are  we  sure 
that  all  our  neighbours  will  stand  stock 
still?  I  doubt,  they  have  not  promised  it. 
And  if  they  had,  could  we  rely  upon  those 
Promises? 

Tet  it  is  not  probable  they  will  send 
ships  or  men  to  America.  Is  there  not  a 
shorter  way  ?  Do  they  not  know  where 
England  and  Ireland  lie  ?  And  have  they 
not  troops,  as  well  as  ships  in  readiness  ? 
JAl  Europe  is  well  apprised  of  this ;  only 
the  Enshsh  know  nothing  of  the  matter ; 
What  if  they  find  means  to  land  but  ten 
thousand  men  ?  Where  are  the  trooM  in 
England  or  Ireland  to  oppose  them?  Why, 
catting  the  throats  of  their  Brethren  in 


America!    Poor   England  in   the   mean 
time! 

"But  we  have  our  Militia,  our  valiant 
disciplined  Militia :  These  will  efiectuallv 
oppose  them."  Give  me  leave,  my  Lord, 
to  relate  a  little  circumstance  of  which  one 
then  on  the  spot  informed  me.  In  1716  a 
large  Body  of  Militia  were  marching  to- 
ward Preston  against  the  Rebels.  In  a 
wood  which  they  were  marching  by,  a  boy 
happened  to  discharge  his  fowling-piece. 
The  soldiers  gave  all  for  lost ;  and  by  com- 
mon consent  threw  down  their  arms,  and 
ran  for  life.  So  much  dependence  is  to  be 
placed  on  our  valorous  Militia  I 

But,  my  Lord,  this  is  not  all.  We  have 
thousands  of  Enemies,  perhaps  more  dan- 
gerous than  French  or  Spaniards.  They 
are  landed  already,  they  fill  our  Cities, 
our  Towns,  our  ViUages.  As  I  travel  four 
or  five  thousand  miles  every  year,  I  have 
an  opportunity  of  conversing  fireely  with 
more  persons  of  every  denomination  than 
any  one  else  in  the  three  kingdoms.  I 
cannot  therefore  but  know  the  General 
Disposition  of  the  people,  English,  Scots, 
and  Irish,  and  I  know  an  huge  ms^ority  of 
them  are  exasperated  almost  to  madness. 
Exactly  so  thev  were  thro'out  England 
and  Scotland  about  the  year  1640:  And 
in  great  measure  by  the  same  means ;  by 
in&mmatory  Papers,  which  were  spreao, 
as  they  are  now,  with  the  utmost  dihgence 
in  eveiy  comer  of  the  land.  Hereby  the 
bulk  of  the  people  were  efiectually  cured 
of  all  Love  ana  Reverence  of  the  King. 
So  that  first  despising,  then  hating  him, 
they  were  just  npe  for  open  Rebellion. 
And  I  assure  your  Lordship  so  they  are 
now :  they  want  nothing  but  a  Leader. 

Two  circumstances  more  deserve  to  be 
Considered:  the  one  that  there  was  at 
that  time  a  general  decay  of  Trade,  al- 
most throughout  the  Kingdom ;  The  other, 
that  there  was  an  uncommon  Deamess  of 
Provisions.  The  case  is  the  same  in  both 
respects  at  this  day.  So  that  even  now 
there  are  multitudes  of  people  that  having 
nothine  to  do,  and  nothing  to  eat,  are 
ready  for  the  first  bidder ;  and  that  with- 
out inquiring  into  the  merits  of  the  Cause 
would  flock  to  any  that  would  give  them 
bread. 

Upon  the  whole  I  am  really  sometimes 
afraid,  That  "this  evil  is  of  the  Lord." 
When  I  consider  (to  say  nothing  of  ten 
thousand  other  Vices  shocking  to  human 
nature)  the  astonishing  Luxury  of  the  Rich, 
and  the  Prof  oneness  of  rich  and  poor,  I  doubt 
whether  General  dissoluteness  of  Manners 
does  not  demand  a  General  visitation.  Per- 
haps the  decree  is  ahready  gone  forth  from 
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the  Governor  of  the  world.    Perhaps  even 
now, 

*'  Ab  he  that  buys  sarrejs  a  Qround, 
So  the  destroying  Angel  measures  it  around. 
Calm  he  surrejB  the  perishing  Nation, 
Bain  behind  him  stallca  and  empty  desola- 
tion.** 

But  we  Englishmen  are  too  wise  to  ac~ 
knowled<^e  that  God  has  anything  to  do  in 
the  world  I  Otherwise  should  we  not  seek 
him  by  Fasting  and  Prayer,  before  he  lets 
the  lifted  thunder  drop  ?  O  my  Lord,  if 
TOur  Lordship  can  do  anything  let  it  not 
be  wanting  I  For  God's  sake,  for  the  sake 
of  the  King,  of  the  Nation,  of  your  lovely 
Family,  remember  RehoboamI  Remem- 
ber Philip  the  Second  I  Remember  King 
Charles  tne  First ! 

I  am,  with  true  regard, 
My  Lord, 
Tour  Lordship's  obedient  Servant, 
John  Wesley. 
14th  June,  1776,  in  Vu  way  to  Dublin. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  place  by  the 
side  of  this  powerful  utt«irance  the  words 
of  another  ^at  Christian  teacher  and 
preacher,  which  seem  as  if  they  had  been 
written  for  the  present  time.  They  are 
taken  from  Arnold's  "  Lectures  on  Mod- 
em History  "  —  that  which  treats  of  mil- 
itarv  history  and  the  laws  of  war. 

The  first  passage  bears  directly  on  that 
excessive  fear  and  susceptibility  of  the 
German  predominance,  which  in  some 
degree  lea  to  the  war,  and  which  causes 
many  Englishmen  to  look  with  alarm  to 
its  conclusion :  — 


were  natlTes  of  Italy.    In  oar  own  oootests  witk 
Fraooe,  oor  faperiority  has  not  always  betm 
what  our  national  vanity  would  imagine  it; 
Philip  Augastos  and  Louis  the  Ninth  were  anS- 
formly  saooeasf  j1  against  John  and  Henry  the 
Third;  the  oonqaests  of  Edward  the  Third  and 
Henry  the  Filth  were  followed  by  periods  of 
equally  an?aried  disasters;  and  descending  to 
later  times,  if  Marlborough  was  uniformly  vio- 
torious,  yet  Kine  William  when    opposed  to 
Luxembourg,  and  the  Duke  of    Cumberland 
when  oppoMd  to  Biarshal  Saxe,  were  no  leas 
uniformly  beaten.    Sooh  examples  are,  I  think, 
satisfiMtonr;  forjudging  calmly,  we  would  not 
surely  wish  that  one  nation  should  be  uniformly 
and  inefitably  suneiior  to  another;  I  do  not 
know  what  national  Tirtue  oould  safely  be  sub- 
jected to  so  severe  a  temptation.   If  there  be,  as 
perhaps  there  are,  some  physical  and  moral 

Sualities  eqjoved  by  some  nations  in  a  higher 
egree  than  by  others,  and  this,  so  (ar  as  we 
see,  oonstitutionally;  yet  the  superiority  is  not 
so  great  but  that  a  litUe  o?er-presumption  and 
oarilessness  on  one  side,  or  a  little  iooreased  ae- 
tifity  and  more  oarefbl  disoipline  x>n  the  other, 
and  still  more  any  remarkable  indifidual  g^iins 
in  the  generals  or  in  the  government,  may  easily 
restore  the  balance,  or  e?en  turn  it  the  other 
It  is  /|aite  a  dUferent  thing,  and  ?ei7 


"  There  are  some  very  satisfSMtory  examples 
to  show  that  a  nation  must  not  at  any  rate  as- 
sume lightly  that  it  is  superior  to  another,  be- 
cause it  may  ha?e  gained  great  victories  over  it 
Judging  by  the  experience  of  the  period  fh>m 
1796  to  1809,  we  might  say  that  the  French 
were  decidedly  superior  to  the  Anstrians;  and 
so  the  campaign  of  1806  might  seem  to  show  an 
equal  superiority  over  the  Prussians.  Tet  in  the 
long  strt^le  between  the  Austrian  and  French 
monarchies,  the  militaiv  suooesses  of  each  are 
wonderfully  balanced;  m  1796,  whilst  Napo- 
leon was  defeating  army  after  army  in  Italy, 
the  Archduke  Charles  was  drifing  Jourdan  and 
Moreau  before  him  out  of  Germany;  and  Fred- 
erick the  Great  defeated  the  French  at  Rosbaoh 
as  completely  and  easily  as  Napoleon  defeated 
the  Prussians  at  Jena.  The  militarv  character 
of  the  Italians  is  now  bw;  yet  without  going 
back  to  the  Roman  times,  we  find  that  in  the 
sixteenth  century  the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman 
states  were  reputed  to  possess  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree the  qualities  of  soldiers,  and  some  of  the 


Intimate,  to  feel  that  we  ha?e  such  qualities 
as  will  save  us  fh>m  ever  being  despicable  ene- 
mies, or  from  being  easily  defeated  by  others; 
but  it  is  much  better  that  we  should  not  feel  so 
oonfident,  as  to  think  that  others  must  always 
be  defeated  by  us.'* 

The  following  passage  might  well  be 
borne  in  mind  bv  those  who,  whether  in 
Franoe  or  England,  are  justifying  the 
irregular  warfare  of  the  Francs-Tireurs : — 

"  What  is  sometimes,  and  by  one  party,  oaUed 
an  heroic  national  resistance,  is  by  others  called 
insurrection  and  brigandage;  and  what,  aooord- 
ing  to  one  version,  are  but  strong  and  Just  se- 
verities for  the  maintenance  of  peace,  are,  ac- 
cording to  another,  wholesale  murders  and 
militaj^  massacres.  Now  it  seems  one  of  the 
greatest  improvements  of  the  modem  laws  of 
war,  that  regular  armies  are  considered  to  be 
the  only  belligerents,  and  that  the  inhabitants 
of  a  country  which  shall  happen  to  be  the  seat 
of  war  shall  be  regarded  as  neutrals,  and  pro- 
tected both  in  their  persons  and  property.  It 
is  held  that  such  a  system  does  not  prevent  gra- 
tuitous horrors;  a  treacherous  and  assassinating 
kind  of  warfare  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
cruelties  and  outrages  of  the  worst  desoription» 
in  which  the  most  helpless  part  of  the  popula- 
tion, the  sick  and  the  aged,  women  and  ohildren» 
are  the  greatest  sulTerers.  But  it  is  quite  essen- 
tial that  this  system  of  forbearance  should  be 
equally  observed  by  both  parties ;  if  Sdldiers 
plunder  or  set  fire  to  a  village,  they  cannot 
complain  if  the  inhabitants  cut  off  their  strag- 


ablest  generals  of  Europe,  Alexander  Famese  glers,  or  shoot  at  them  from  behind  walls  and 
Prince  of  Parma,  Spinola,  and  Monteououli,  I  hedges;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  inhabi- 
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tKiits  of  a  TilUge  will  go  out  on  their  own  ae- 
ooant  to  annoj  An  enemv's  march,  to  intemipt 
his  commanioatioos,  and  to  fire  upon  hia  men 
wherever  they  can  find  them,  they,  too,  moat 
be  patient  if  the  enemy  in  return  bam  their 
Tillage,  and  hang  them  np  as  brigands.  For 
it  is  idle  to  say  that  the  mere  circamstance  that 
an  army  is  inTadine  its  enemy's  country  pats 
it  out  of  the  pale  of  civilised  hostility ;  or,  at 
any  rate,  if  this  be  maintained,  it  is  worse  than 
Idle  to  say  that  it  may  not  retaliate  this  system, 
and  put  out  of  the  pale  of  civiliced  hostility 
those  who  have  begun  so  to  deal  with  them. 
The  truth  is,  that  if  war,  carried  on  by  reg^ular 
armies  under  the  strictest  discipline,  is  yet  a 
great  evil,  an  irregular  partisan  warfare  is  an 
evil  ten  times  more  intolerable;  it  is  in  fust  no 
other  than  to  give  a  licence  to  a  whole  popula- 
tion to  commit  all  sorts  of  treachery,  rapine, 
and  cruelty,  without  any  restraint;  letting  loose 
a  multitude  of  armed  men,  with  none  of  the  obe- 
dience and  none  of  the  honourable  fbelings  of  a 
soldier;  cowardly  because  they  are  undisci- 
plined, and  cruel  because  th^  are  cowardly. 
It  seems  then  the  bounden  duty  of  every  gov- 
ernment, not  only  not  to  encourage  such  irreg- 
ular warfare  on  the  part  of  its  population,  but 
carefblly  to  repress  it,  and  to  oppose  its  enemy 
only  with  its  regular  troops,  or  with  men  regu- 
larly organised,  and  acting  under  authorised 
officers,  who  shall  observe  the  ordinary  human- 
ities of  civilised  war.  And  what  are  called  pa- 
triotic insurrections,  or  irregular  risings  of  the 
whole  population  to  annoy  an  invading  army  by 
all  means,  ought  impartially  to  be  condemned, 
by  whomsoever  and  against  whomsoever  prac- 
tised, as  a  resource  of  small  and  doubtful  effi- 
cacy, but  ftiU  of  certain  atrocity,  and  a  most 
terrible  aggravation  of  the  evils  of  war.  Of 
course,  if  an  invading  army  sets  the  example  of 
such  irregular  warfare,  if  Uiey  proceed  after  the 
manner  of  the  ancients  to  lav  waste  the  coun- 
try in  mere  wantonness,  to  bum  houses,  and 
to  be  guily  of  personal  outrages  on  the  inhabit 
tants,  then  th^  themselTes  invite  retaliation, 
and  a  guerrilla  warflue  against  such  an  invader 
becomes  Justifiable.  But  our  censure  in  all 
cases  should  have  reference  not  to  the  justice  of 
the  original  war,  which  is  a  point  infiuitely  more 
disputable,  but  to  a  simple  fact,  which  side 
first  set  the  example  of  departing  from  the  laws 
of  civilised  warflue,  and  of  beginning  a  qrstem 
of  treachery  and  atrocity. 

In  the  natural  course  of  things,  war  must  be 
carried  on  In  the  territory  of  one  belligerent  or 
of  the  other;  it  is  an  accident  merely  if  their 
fightiog-ground  happen  to  be  the  country  of 
some  tbini  party.  Now  it  cannot  be  said  that 
the  party  which  acts  on  the  ofliensive,  war  hav- 
ing been  once  declared,  becomes  in  the  wrong 
by  doing  so,  or  that  the  object  of  all  invasion  is 
conquest  Ton  invade  your  enemy  in  order  to 
compel  him  to  do  you  Justice;  that  is,  to  ibrce 
him  to  make  peace  on  reasonable  terms.  This 
is  your  theory  of  the  case,  and  it  is  one  which 
must  be  allowed  to  be  maintainable  Just  as 


much  as  your  enemy's,  fbr  all  laws  of  war 
waive,  and  must  waive,  the  question  as  to  the 
original  Justice  of  the  quarrel;  thev  assume  that 
both  parties  are  equally  in  the  right  But  sup- 
pose invasion  for  the  salte  of  conquest,  I  do  not 
I  say  of  the  whole  of  your  enemy's  country,  but 
of  that  portion  of  it  which  you  are  invading;  as 
I  we  have  many  times  invaded  French  colonics 
I  with  a  view  to  their  incorporation  permanently 
.  with  the  British  dominions.  Conquests  of  such 
I  a  sort  are  no  vioUtions  necessarily  of  the  legiti- 
'  mate  object  of  war;  they  may  be  considered  as 
a  security  taken  for  the  time  to  come.  Tet  un- 
doubtedly the  shock  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
particular  countries  so  invaded  is  very  great;  it 
was  not  a  light  thing  for  the  Canadian,  or  the 
inhabitant  of  Trinidad  or  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  to  be  severed  from  the  people  of  his  own 
blood  and  Unguage,  fh>m  his  own  mother  state, 
and  to  be  subjected  to  the  dominion  of  foreign- 
ers, men  with  a  strange  language,  strange  man- 
ners, a  dilierent  Church,  and  a  dififerent  law. 
That  the  inhabitants  of  such  countries  should 
enlist  very  leabusly  in  the  militia,  and  should 
place  the  resources  of  defSence  very  readily  in 
the  hands  of  the  govemment,  is  quite  just  and 
quite  their  duty;  I  am  only  deprecating  the 
notion  that  they  should  rise  in  irregular  war- 
fare, each  man  or  each  village  for  itself,  and 
assail  the  invaders  as  their  personal  enemies, 
killing  them  whenever  and  wherever  they  can 
find  them.  Or  again,  suppose  that  the  invasion 
is  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing 
the  existing  government  of  a  country,  as  the 
attempted  French  descents  to  co-operate  with 
the  Jacobites,  or  the  invasion  of  France  by  the 
coalesced  powers  in  1792  and  1798,  and  again 
in  1814  and  1815.  When  the  English  army 
advanced  into  France  in  1814,  respecting  per- 
sons and  property,  and  paying  for  every  arti- 
cle of  food  which  they  tcok  from  the  country, 
would  it  have  been  for  the  inhabitants  to  barri- 
cade every  village,  to  have  lurked  in  every 
thicket  and  behind  every  wall  to  shoot  strag- 
glers and  sentinels,  and  keep  up  night  and  day 
a  war  of  extermination  T  If  indeed  the  avowed 
object  of  the  invader  be  the  destraction  not  of 
any  particular  government,  but  of  the  national 
existenoe  altogeUier,  if  he  thus  disclaims  the 
usual  object  of  legitimate  war,  a  taXr  and  lasting 
peace,  and  declares  that  he  makes  it  a  war  of 
extermination,  be  doubtless  cannot  complain  if 
the  usual  laws  of  war  are  departed  firom  against 
him,  when  he  himself  sets  the  example.  But 
even  then,  when  we  consider  what  unspeakable 
atrocities  a  partisan  warfare  gives  birth  to,  and 
that  no  nation  attacked  by  an  overwhelming 
force  of  disciplined  armies  was  ever  saved  by 
such  means,  it  may  be  doubted  even  then 
whether  it^  Justifiable,  unless  the  invader 
drives  the  inhabitants  to  it,  by  treating  them 
from  the  beginning  as  enemies,  and  outraging 
their  persons  and  properW.  If  this  Judgment 
seem  extreme  to  any  one,  I  would  only  ask  him 
to  consider  well  first  the  cowardly,  treacherous, 
uid  atrocious  character  of  all  guerrilla  warfkre. 
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and  in  tbo  next  plaoe  the  oertoin  misery  which 
it  entails  on  the  ooantiy  which  practises  it,  and 
its  inefl&oaoy,  as  a  general  role,  to  oonquer  or 
expel  an  enengr,  howeyer  much  it  may  annoy 


The  following  extract  mi^ht  well  be  sub- 
mitted to  any  Congress  which  may  be  held 
at  the  close  of  the  war.  It  calls,  as  will  be 
seen,  for  a  revision  of  the  military  code,, 
which  down  to  this  time  has  justified  the 
French  in  enclosing  a  vast  unarmed  pop- 
ulation within  the  fortresses  of  Strasburg, 
Metz,  and  Paris,  and  which  has  therefore 
forced  the  Germans  into  the  odious  task 
either  of  bombarding  the  most  beautiful 
of  modem  cities,  or  of  starving  to  death 
an  innocent  multitude  of  women  and  chil- 
dren. It  may  be  too  late  to  alter  this  code 
now.  It  cannot  be  too  soon  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  its  recurrence  : — 

"  A  case  in  which  it  seems  desirable  that  the 
law  of  nations  should  either  be  amended,  or  de- 
clared more  clearly  and  enlbroed  in  practice,  is 
that  of  the  blockade  of  towns  not  defended  by 
their  inhabitants,  in  order  to  force  their  surren- 
der by  starvation.  And  here  let  us  try  to  retU^ 
ise  to  ourselves  what  such  a  blockade  is.  We 
need  not,  unhappily,  draw  a  fancied  picture; 
history,  and  no  remote  history  either,  will  sup- 
ply us  with  the  fiicts.** 

Then  follows  the  written  description  of 
the  siege  of  Genoa,  which  ended  in  the 
death  by  starvation  of  20,000  of  the  pop- 
ulation. 

**  Now  is  it  right  that  such  a  tragedy  as  this 
should  take  place,  and  that  the  laws  of  war 
should  be  supposed  to  Justify  the  authors  of  it  T 
Concdve  having  been  a  naval  officer  in  Lord 
Keith's  squadron  at  that  time,  and  being  em- 
ployed in  stopping  the  fbod  which  was  bc^g 
brought  for  the  reUef  of  such  misery.  For  the 
thing  was  done  deliberately;  the  helplessness  of 
the  Genoese  was  known,  their  distress  was 
known;  it  was  known  that  th^  could  not  ibroe 
Blassena  to  surrender;  it  was  known  that  they 
were  dying  daily  by  hundreds;  yet  week  after 
week,  and  month  alter  month,  did  the  British 
ships  of  war  keep  their  iron  watch  along  all  the 


coast:  DO  vessel  nor  boat  laden  with  any  articla 
of  provision  could  escape  their  vigilance.  Ooe 
cannot  but  be  thankful  that  NeLson  was  spared 
from  commanding  at  this  horrible  blockade  of 
Genoa. 

Now,  on  which  side  the  law  of  nations  should 
throw  the  guilt  of  most  atrocious  murder  is  of 
little  comparative  consequence,  or  whether  it 
should  attach  it  to  both  sides  equally:  but  that 
the  deliberate  starving  to  death  of  twenty  thou- 
sand helpless  persons  should  be  regarde  i  as  a 
crime  in  one  or  both  of  the  parties  concerned  in 
it,  seems  to  me  self-erident  The  simplest 
course  would  seem  to  be,  that  all  non-combat- 
ants should  be  allowed  to  go  out  of  a  blockaded 
town,  and  that  the  general  who  should  refuse  to 
let  them  pass  should  be  regAfded  in  the  same 
light  as  one  who  were  to  murder  his  prisoners, 
or  who  were  to  be  in  the  habit  of  butchering 
women  and  children.  For  it  is  not  true  that 
war  only  looks  to  the  speediest  and  most  effect- 
ual way  of  attaining  its  object,  so  that  as  tlM 
letting  the  inhabitants  go  out  would  enable  the 
garrison  to  maintain  the  town  longer,  the  laws 
of  war  authorise  the  keeping  them  in  and 
starving  them.  Poisoning  wells  might  be  still 
a  quicker  method  of  reducing  a  place,  but  do 
the  laws  of  war  therefore  sanction  it  T  I  shall 
not  be  supposed  for  a  moment  to  be  placing  the 
guilt  of  the  individuals  concerned  m  the  two 
cases  which  I  am  going  to  compare  on  an  equal 
fboting;  it  would  be  most  unjust  to  do  so,  for  in 
the  one  case  they  acted,  as  they  supposed,  ac- 
cording to  a  law  which  made  what  they  did 
their  duty.  But  take  the  cases  theoiselves,  and 
examine  them  in  all  their  circumstances;  the 
degree  of  suffering  inflicted,  the  innocence  and 
helplessness  of  the  sufferers,  the  interests  at 
stake,  and  the  possibility  of  otherwise  securing 
them;  and  if  any  man  can  defend  the  lawful- 
ness in  the  abstract  of  the  starvation  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Genoa,  I  will  engage  also  to  estab- 
lish the  lawfulness  of  the  massacres  of  Septem- 
ber." 

We  cannot  doubt  that,  had  Arnold  been 
alive  now,  he  would,  in  some  form  or  other, 
have  lifted  up  his  voice  again  in  each  of 
the  three  oases  here  quoted.  It  seems  only 
fair  to  his  memory  to  let  him  "though 
dead,  yet  speak  "  once  more. 


GntMDrAnoir  of  Palms.— He.  J.  W.  Jaok- 
•oir  contributes  to  the  Oard€tur*$  Chronicle 
Ibr  August  16tfa  an  interesting  paper  on  the 
germination  of  palms.  This  is  incorrectly  de- 
scribed in  all  the  botanical  toxt-books  commonly 
in  use.  Its  peculiarity  consists  in  the  end  of  tlM 
cotyledon  or  aoeAAoil  remaining  in  the  seed, 
whilst  its  stalk  is  pushed  out,  oanying  with  it  the 
ndide,  which  germinates  in  the  osual  manner 


at  a  little  distance  fW>m  the  seed.  In  the  double 
cocoa-nut  LodoieeOt  the  protruded  end  of  the 
co^ledon  is  as  much  as  12  or  18  inches  long. 
Tli^  sheath  or  socket  at  the  base  of  the  stem  of 
this  palm  is  shown  not  to  be  peculiar  to  it,  as 
has  becm  supposed,  though  more  developed  than 
in  other  species,  and  to  be  formed  by  the  vascu- 
Ur  bandies  of  the  mdimentacy  and  early  leaves. 
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SPINNING,  ETC. 


SPINNING. 


LiKB  »  blind  spinner,  in  the  son 

I  tread  my  dftys; 
I  know  that  all  the  threads  will  ran 

Appointed  ways; 
I  know  each  day  will  bring  its  task. 
And,  being  blind,  no  more  I  ask. 


I  do  not  know  the  use  or  i 

Ofthatlspin;      ' 
'  I  only  know  that  some  one  oame 

And  laid  within 
My  hand  the  thread,  and  said,  *'  Sinoe  you 
Are  blind,  but  one  thing  you  can  do." 

Sometimes  the  threads,  so  rongh  and  fiist 

And  tangled,  fly; 
I  know  wild  storms  are  sweephig  past. 

And  fear  that  I 
Shall  fall ;  but  dare  not  try  to  find 
A  safer  place,  sinoe  I  am  blind. 

I  know  not  why,  bat  I  am  sare 

That  tint  and  place. 
In  some  great  fabric  to  endure 

Past  time  and  race. 
My  threads  wiM  haye;  so  firom  the  i&rst, 
Though  blind,  I  never  felt  accurst. 

I  think,  perhaps,  this  trast  has  sprung 

From  one  short  word 
Said  oyer  me  when  I  was  yoang  — 

So  young  I  heard 
It,  knowing  not  that  Qod*s  name  mgned 
My  brow  and  sealed  me  his  though  blind. 

But  whether  this  be  seal  or  sign 

Within,  without. 
It  matters  not;  the  Lord  diyine 

I  neyer  doubt 
I  know  he  set  me  here,  and  still. 
And  glad,  and  blind,  I  wait  his  will : 

But  listen,  listen,  day  by  day. 

To  hear  their  tread. 
Who  bear  the  finished  web  away. 

And  cut  the  thread. 
And  bring  God's  message  in  the  sun 
**  Thou  poor  blind  spinner,  work  is  done." 
From  Yenet  by  BL  H. 


"AFTER  MANY  DAYS.'* 

*'  Bread  oast  upon  the  waters  may  be  Ibnnd  after 
many  days." 

Ate,  "  after  many  days," 

No  matter  when  or  where. 
The  bread  thus  oast,  the  seed  thus  sown. 

Shall  spring  up  fresh  and  &ir. 

Cast  it  around  thy  home, 

Be  sure  'tis  not  in  yain; 
Though  thou  mayst  neyer  see 

That  scattered  bread  again. 


Though  <<  after  many  days," 
The  bread  shall  still  be  found. 

And  what  thy  loyc  hath  cast 
Shalt  clothe  the  barren  ground. 

And  when  the  golden  gaiw 

Shall  open  to  receive 
Some  whom  perchance  thou  didst 

In  doubt  and  trembling  leave. 

Then  **  after  many  days," 
How  Shalt  thy  heart  rebound, 

When  harps  of  goki  shall  hail 
The  bread  forever  found. 

Bvenfaic  Post. 


mSBEPRESENTATION. 

PsAOB,  there  is  nothing  more  for  men  to  speak; 

A  larger  wisdom  than  our  lips*  decrees. 
Of  that  dumb  mouth  no  longer  reason  seek. 

No  censure  reaches  that  eternal  peaoe. 
And  that  immortal  ease. 

Believe  not  them  that  would  disturb  the  end 
With  earth's  invidious  oomment,  idly  meant 

Speak  and  have  done  thine  evil;  for  my  friend 
Is  gone  beyond  all  human  discontent, 
And  wisely  went 

Say  what  you  will,  and  have  your  sneer  and  ga 

You  see  the  spooks,  we  only  heed  the  fhiH, 
Of  a  great  life,  whose  truth  —  men  hate  truth 
so — 
No  lukewarm  age  of  compromise  oould  suit. 
Laugh  and  ht  mute! 

Rehearsals,  by  J.  L.  Warren. 


IN  THE  ETRURIAN  VALLEY. 

Thk  oalm  swan  rested  on  the  breathless  glass 
Of  dreamy  waters,  and  the  snow-white  steer 

Near  the  opposing  margin,  motionless. 
Stood,  knee-deep,  gasing  wistful  on  its  olear 

And  lifb-like  shadow,  shimmering  deep  and  &r. 

Where  on  the  lurid  darkness  fell  the  star. 

Near  them,  upon  its  lichen-tinted  base. 
Gleamed  one  of  those  fair-fancied  images 

Which  art  hath  lost,  —  no  god  of  Idan  race. 
But  the  winged  qrmbol  whioh  by  Caspian 
seas. 

Or  Susa's  groves,  its  p%rable  addrest 

To  the  wild  fiiith  of  Iran's  Zendavest 

Light  as  the  soul,  whose  archetype  it  was. 

The  Genius  touched,  yet  spurned  the  pedestal; 
Behind,  the  foliage  in  its  purple  mass. 

Shut  out  the  flushed  horison;  circling  all. 
Nature's  hushed  giants  stood,  to  gurd  and 

girth 
The  only  home  of  peaoe  upon  the  earth. 

Lord  Lytton*s  King  Arthnr. 
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From  Tbe  Fortnightly  Be?lew. 
THE  FUTUBB  OF  FRANCE. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  Govermnent 
of  the  National  Defence,  Eugene  Pelletan, 
was  one  day  developing  this  thesis  to  me, 
with  all  the  spirited  brilliance  and  imag- 
inative eloquence  which  distinguish  him: 
that  just  as  in  gambling  <*  qui  perd  gagne" 
80  in  modem  wars  the  vanquished  draws 
more  advantages  from  his  defeat  than  the 
conqueror  from  his  victories.    **  In  faot^'* 
he  said,  *'  whence  dates  the  present  great- 
ness of  Prussia?    From  Jena,  when  she 
lay  prostrate  in  the  dust  at  the  feet  of  Na- 
poleon.   Cut  to  pieces,  exhausted  by  re- 
quisitions and  contributions  of  war,  ruined 
almost  e£^ed  from  the  map  of  Europe,  it 
was  in  the  depth  of  her  fall  that  she  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  institutions  which 
make  her  so  powerful  to-day.    Afler  1815 
France  loses  her  new-made  conquests,  and 
even  a  slice  of  the  conquests  of  Louis 
XIV. ;  she  pays  a  milliard  of  francs  to  the 
Allies,  a  milliard  to  the  dmigr^.    And  this 
was  the  moment  which  saw  the  beginning 
of  that  period  of  literary  renovation,  of 
scientific  activity,  of  parliamentary  life,  of 
industrial  development,  which  gave  France 
the  preponderating  part  in  the  affidrs  of 
Europe.    In  1848  Piedmont  is  crushed  by 
Austria.    It  forthwith  concentrates  itself, 
reforms   itself^    establishes   liberty,   and, 
thanks  to  the  prestige  of  its  liberty,  an- 
nexes Italy.    Russia  is  beaten  in  the  Cri- 
mea;   eUe  se  recueUle,  according   to   the 
well-known  phrase  of  her  First  Minister ; 
she  recognizes  the  causes  of  her  weakness, 
and,  to  remedy  it,  she  emancipates  her 
8er&,  covers  herself  with  an  immense  net- 
work of  iron  roads,  and  appears  to-day 
stronger  than  she  ever  was.    Austria  tri- 
umphed over  Hungary  and  Italy  in  1849, 
and  never  was  she  so  feeble  as  after  her  suc- 
cess.   She  was  beaten  in  1859  and  1866, 
and  her  reverses  deliver  her  from  theocracy 
and  despotism,  and  win  for  her  the  eiyoy- 
ment  of  every  liberty,  and  the  sympathies 
of  all  Europe." 

There  is  much  truth  in  this  position  of 
M.  Pelletan's.  It  leads  us  back  to  the 
principle  which  is  admitted  by  Christian- 
ity and  all  systems  of  education,  that  chas- 
tisement is  wholesome,  and  punishment 
the  condition  of  improvement.    Be  that  as 


it  may,  the  examples  of  contemporary  his- 
tory are  well  calculated  to  make  France  of 
good  cheer.  I  do  not  know  who  uttered 
that  harsh  phrase.  Finis  GaUice.  It  only 
depends  upon  France  herself  most  strik- 
ingly  to  give  the  sinister  prophecy  the  lie. 
The  year  1870  may  become  for  her  the 
date  of  a  complete  renovation,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  era  of  sober  glory  and 
real  progress.  Jules  Favre  has  said  that 
perhaps  she  had  need  of  trial  to  cleanse 
her  from  her  pollutions.  A  bath  of  blood 
is  a  horrible  metaphor.  In  reality  it  may 
be  a  source  of  restored  youth,  but  only  on 
condition  that  she  endeavours  to  draw 
from  events  the  lessons  they  contain,  and 
is  rational  enough  to  turn  them  to  her  own 
good.  Let  us  see,  then,  what  these  lessons 
are,  by  which  France  is  bound  to  profit  on 
pain  of  death. 

Whence  comes  it  that  Germany  has  so 
rapidly  and  completely  overcome  France, 
which  is  equally  populous,  more  rich,  and 
more  warlike?    Every  one  answers,  it  is 
because    Grermany    bad    compulsory   in- 
struction for  all,  military  service  for  all, 
the  Schulpflichtigkeit  and  the  Dienspflich- 
tigkeit.    It  was  said  before  at  Sadowa  in 
1866,  it  is  not  the  needle-gun  which  has 
conquered,  but  the  schoolmaster.    This  is 
still  more  true  in  1870,  as  the  chassepot 
was  worth  incomparably  more  than  the 
zundnadelgewehr.    We  cannot  declare  it 
too  loudly :  it  is  ignorance  that  has  lost 
France.     Ignorance  in  diplomacy,  which, 
knowing  neither  the  history  nor  the  lan- 
guage nor  the  tendencies  of  Germany,  de- 
ceived  the  Emperor  as  to  the  attitude 
likely   to   be   assumed   by  the  different 
states.    Ignorance  in  the  generals,  who 
had  never  studied  either  the  organization 
of  the  Prussians,  or  their  tactics,  or  their 
progress,  or  the  lessons  of  the  campaign 
of  1866,  or  the  quality  of  their  leaders. 
Ignorance  in  the  officers,  who,  accustomed 
to   fight  against  Arabs  have  been  con- 
stantly surprised,  confounded,  bewildered 
in  their  own  country.    Ignorance  in  the 
soldiers,  who,  considering  the  German  as  a 
brute  to  be  driven  with  the  butt-ends  of 
their  muskets,  lost  all  their  self-possession 
when  confronted   by   men  as   brave   as 
themselves,  more  familiar  with  the  ground 
than  their  own  captains,  and  with  skill 
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enough  to  make  a  far  more  intelligent  and 
deadly  use  of  an  inferior  weapon.  Igno- 
rance without  bound  or  limit  in  a  press, 
which  cried  **  h  Berlin,"  as  if  it  were  a  mere 
question  of  a  military  promenade. 

The  most  formidable  corps  in  the 
French  armies  was,  it  used  to  be  said,  the 
Turcos  and  the  Zephyrs.  They  met  men 
in  spectacles,  coming  from  universities, 
speaking  ancient  and  modem  languages, 
and  writing  on  occasion  letters  in  Hebrew 
or  Sanskrit.  The  men  in  spectacles  have 
beaten  the  wild  beasts  from  Africa.  In 
other  words,  intelligence  has  beaten  sav- 
agery. Are  we  to  be  surprised  at  this, 
when  we  know  that  war  like  industry  is 
becoming  more  and  more  an  afiair  of  sci- 
ence? 

Who  does  not  know  the  immense  sacri- 
fices that  Grermany  has  made  for  the  ad- 
vancement and  diffusion  of  knowledge; 
spending,  for  instance,  twenty  thousand 
pounds  sterling  at  Bonn  in  a  chemical 
laboratory,  forty  thousand  at  Heidelberg 
in  a  physical  laboratory  ?  Little  Wurtem- 
berg  devoted  more  money  to  superior  in- 
struction than  big  France.  A  thing  un- 
heard of,  France  made  the  very  fees  of 
the  university  students  a  source  of  rev- 
enue. She  gave  without  counting  it,  more 
than  a  couple  of  millions  of  pounds  ster- 
ring  (between  fifty  and  sixty  million  francs) 
for  the  new  Opera,  and  she  refused  forty 
thousand  pounds  for  school  buildings. 
Last  year  on  the  deck  of  the  steamer 
which  was  conveying  us  to  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  Suez  Canal,  M.  Duruy,  the  one 
man  of  merit  who  ever  served  under  the 
imperial  government,  told  me  the  tale  of 
his  griefs  in  the  ministry  of  public  instruc- 
tion. He  wanted  to  introduce  compulsory 
education;  the  Emperor  supported  him; 
he  had  all  the  other  ministers  against  him. 
He  had  organized  fifteen  thousand  night 
schools  for  adults;  it  was  with  diflSculty 
that  he  succeeded  in  carrying  off  forty 
thousand  pounds  against  the  fatuous  re- 
sistance of  the  Council  of  State.  There 
was  the  whole  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion to  re-organize,  and  he  could  get  noth- 
ing. They  preferred  to  employ  the  gold 
of  the  country  in  maintaining  the  ladies  of 
the  ballet,  in  building  barracks  and  pal- 


aces, in  gilding  monuments,  the  dome  of 
the  Invalides,  the  roof  of  the  Sainte  Cha- 
pelle.  It  was  in  vain  that  men  like  Jules 
Simon,  Felletan,  Duruy,  Jules  Favre,  cried 
out  year  after  year,  *'  There  must  be  mil- 
lions for  education,  or  France  is  lost." 
The  Government  was  deaf.  It  denied 
everything  to  education. 

The  calamities  which  ignorance  is  caus- 
ing to  France  during  the  war,  are  not  to 
be  compared  to  those  with  which  she  is 
menaced  in  peace.    The  one,  cruel  as  they 
may  be,  are  transitory;  the  others  are 
abiding.      By  universal  8uffi*age  France 
has  placed  the  decision  of  her  destinies  in 
the  hands  of  masses  who  are  completely 
incapable  of  discerning  their  true  interest, 
and  still  less  what  is  demanded  for  the 
safety  and  prosperity  of  the  country.  Car- 
ried away  by  the  Napoleonic  legend  —  the 
worst  malady  that  can  taint  a  nation  — 
universal  suffrage  has  thrice  with  genuine 
enthusiasm  placed  absolute  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  hero  of  Boulogne,  and  obey- 
ing the    pr^fets,  has    invariably  elected 
men  who  were  profoundly  mediocre,  but 
wholly  devoted  to  the  personal  power. 
Everywhere  and    always  despotism   has 
been  the  natural  fruit  of  ignorance.    Now 
that  the  blind  multitudes  will  no  longer 
be  able  to  vote  for  the  Man  of  Sedan,  we 
have  to   fear  that  they  will  choose  the 
most  extreme  representatives  of  the  oppo- 
^te  opinions.   Socialists,  Legitimists,  Ul- 
tramontanes,  phrenetic  Conservatives,  who 
by  the  desperate  violence  of  their  strug- 
gles will  make  men  long  for  order,  even 
at  the  price  of  liberty. 

Let  the  '  example  of  France  serve  at 
least  for  a  lesson  to  other  nations.  Noth- 
ing is  more  fatal  to  the  emancipation  of 
the  lower  classes  themselves,  than  to  give 
them  the  vote  before  they  have  sufficient 
enlightenment  to  use  it  with  discriminar 
tion.  Would  you  establish  despotism, 
either  directly  by  the  prestige  of  a  great 
name,  or  indirectly  by  passing  through  a 
stage  of  anarchy,  then  give  the  suffirage 
to  the  ignorant  masses. 

With  compulsory  instruction,  there 
must  be  universal  military  service.  I 
should  like,  for  my  own  part,  not  As 
Prussian   system,  whidi  con    '  *^ 
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heayj  a  burden,  but  the   Swiss  system 
combined  with  that  of  Prussia.* 

Universal  service  is  suitable  for  demo- 
cratic nations,  witness  all  the  republics 
of  antiquity.  It  forms  an  army  that  is 
truly  patriotic,  it  braces  character,  com- 
bats that  softness  which  is  gaining  on  us, 
prepares  an  immense  force  without  large 
expense,  and  inculcates  discipline  and  obe- 
dience, qualities  worthy  of  little  esteem 
under  a  despotic  government,  but  indis- 
pensable under  a  free  government.  The 
army  must  become  the  adult  school  for 
every  citizen.  It  was  thus  that  Grermany 
recovered  her  valour  and  strength.  We 
ought  to  look  in  the  pages  of  Madame 
de  Stael  for  what  the  Germans  Were  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century ;  soft,  gross, 
sluggish,  without  impulse,  without  pa- 
triotism, an  inert  mass  that  Napoleon 
kneaded  at  his  will  in  his  hand  of  iron. 
It  was  Schamporst*s  reform  which  made 
those  men  of  the  Landwehr,  who  before 
Metz  let  themselves  be  slaughtered  on 
the  spot  rather  than  give  ground.  Exerc^ 
dse,  gymnastics,  marches,  manoeuvring, 
swimming  taught  to  all,  the  regular  culti- 
yation  of  intellectual  strength  — these  are 
the  things  that  transform  nations. 

England,  too,  ought  by  the  side  of  its 
permanent  corps  cTdite  to  make  service  in 
the  militia  general.  The  Englishman  of 
the  well-to-do-class  gives  himself  a  moral 
and  physical  education  which  is  perhaps 
worth  more  than  that  which  the  conti- 
nental bourgeoisie  receives ;  but  the 
workman  in  the  manufactories,  and  still 
more  the  labourer  in  the  fields,  decidedly 
needs  to  undergo  at  least  the  system  of 
the  Swiss  army. 

France  will  certainly  go  as  far  as  the 
Prussian  system.    This  it  will  effect  most 

•  I  have  explained  the  adTantaget'  of  thb  iTstem 
in  a  work  recently  pabliahed  on  the  ralOeot  of  Oer- 
many.  La  Prune  et  fAutriche  dqmis  Sadowa.  M. 
Buloz  baTing  asked  me  to  itndy  on  the  spot  the 
consequences  of  the  war  of  1866;  I  set  forth  in  the 
lievue  de$  Deux  Mondei  the  following  oondosions. 
The  nnity  of  Germany  is  inevitable.  If  France  does 
not  show  herself  hostile,  she  will  act  for  the  advan- 
tage of  freedom.  If  France  declares  war,  she  will 
act  for  the  advantage  of  militarism  and  Prussia.  In 
any  case  France  onght  to  make  haste  to  secure  com- 
pulsory instruction,  and  universal  military  service, 
as  the  duties  of  the  citizen.  I  held  np  for  imitation, 
also,  the  local  formation  of  the  army  by  province 
and  district,  as  in  Prussia. 


easily,  because  the  only  thing  to  do  wiU 
be  to  call  its  military  instincts  into  activity. 
But  that  is  not  enough.  It  must  eradicate 
certain  traditions  which  have  brought 
nothing  but  misfortune,  and  which  come 
from  the  Empire  and  the  Revolution.  The 
most  popular  writers'  of  France,  Thiers, 
Stranger,  in  old  days,  and  Victor  Hugo,' 
Quinet,  have  sung  tiie  glories  of  the  Em- 
pire in  every  key.  The  old  soldiers  have 
made  out  of  it  in  the  country  districts  a 
real  religion,  of  greater  potency  than  the 
old  one.  The  universal  idea  was  that 
France  had  lost  her  natural  frontiers,  her 
legitimate  preponderance,  and  that  she 
was  bound  to  regain  it  at  all  cost.*  In  the 
France  Nouvelle  we  see  Provost  Paradol, 
one  of  the  most  enlightened  friends  of 
true  freedom,  reduced  to  despair,  because 
he  perceives  that  by  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury there  will  be  seventy  millions  of 
Germans,  ninety  millions  of  Russians, 
one  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  Anglo- 
Saxons,  and  only  forty-five  millions  of 
French,  because  the  last  have  less  room 
and  produce  fewer  childrep.  The  Rad- 
icals in  the  time  of  Louis  Philippe  wished 
to  force  that  clear-headed  and  peaceful 
king  to  make  war,  now  against  Russia  for 
Poland,  now  against  England  for  the 
affiiir  of  Pritchard,  now  against  Europe  for 
Mehemet  Ali.  If  Louis  Philippe  resisted 
all  electoral  and  parliamentary  reform  at 
the  risk  of  a  revolution,  it  was  because  he 
feared  the  accession  of  the  Radical  party, 
which  would  have  dragged  him  into  war. 
What  France  ought  to  understand  is  the 
truth,  which  the  English  alone  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  I  believe,  clearly  perceive,  that  to 
maintain  any  preponderance  whatever,  or* 
even  the  balance  of  powers,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  economic  forces  actively  at 
work  all  over  the  world,  is  as  chimerical 
as  to  insist  on  arresting  the  motion  of  the 
earth.  Nothing  can  prevent  America  a 
century  hence  from  having  two  hundred 
millions  of  Anglo-Saxons ;  and  if  Russia 
after  emancipating  her  serfs  gives  them 
intruction  and  liberty,  she  will  grow  in  the 
same  proportion,  though  more  gradually. 
Are  England  and  France  to  exhaust  them- 

*  See  on  this  point  a  truly  prophetio  article  by 
Mr.  ClilTe  Leslie,  The  Future  ^  Europe  foretold  in 
m$tonf»  in  Macmillan's  Magasine,  Sept  1, 1860. 
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selves  in  ruinous  wars  and  vain  intri|^ues 
to  oppose  what  is  inevitable?  Besides, 
.  are  nations  happy  and  glorious  by  reason 
of  their  number  and  their  military  prepon- 
derance? No;  for  who  has  rendered 
mightier  services  to  humanity  than  Athens 
and  Judaea  ?  -Which  are  the  states  most 
to  be  envied  to-dajr  ?  Are  they  not  Swit- 
zerland and  Belgium,  or  perhaps  San  Ma- 
rino and  Andorre  ?  France  must  destroy 
to  the  very  roots  her  drea^IS  of  military 
supremacy  and  reminiscences  of  imperial 
glory ;  must  cast  to  the  winds  the  rehcs  of 
that  fatal  genius  who  led  her  to  Waterloo, 
and  by  the  power  of  his  name  to  the  Sec- 
ond of  December  and  S^dan ;  must  christen 
over  again  her  bridges  of  Jena,  Austerlitz, 
Magenta,  her  boulevards  of  Sebastopol 
and  Trocadero,  her  streets  of  Bivoli  and 
Castiglione;  must  obliterate  from  her 
books  and  her  monuments  whatever  can 
infect  youth  with  the  mischievous  thirst  for 
military  glory ;  must  comprehend  that  the 
interest  and  duty  of  a  country  do  not  con- 
sist in  a  balance  with  its  neighbours,  but 
in  spreading  among  all  ranks  of  its  own 
inhabitants  comfort  and  instruction. 

If  France  obstinately  insists  on  being 
stronger  than  Russia  and  Germany  in  its 
armies,  and  stronger  than  England  and 
America  in  its  fleets,  enormous  taxes  will 
have  to  be  imposed  on  industry.  Industry 
will  complain  more  violently  than  in  past 
times  of  not  being  able  to  compete  with  the 
foreigner.  They  will  return  to  protection, 
and  all  economic  progress  will  be  stopped. 
It  is  time  for  France  to  adopt  the  same  ex- 
ternal policy  as  England,  instead  of  car- 
rying her  flag  into  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe,  as  the  Emperor  boasted  quite  re- 
cently, she  ought  to  devote  all  her 
strength  to  make  the  people  fit  to  exercise 
with  judgment  the  electoral  rights  that 
have  been  prematurely  confided  U>  it. 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment has  been  nothing  but  a  series  of 
contradictions.  There  are  two  policies, 
either  of  which  is  intelli^ble.  Tne  first 
consists  in  being  bent  on  imposing  an  uni- 
versal influence  or  supremacy  abroad,  and 
consequently  in  keepms  as  far  as  possible 
all  neighbours  in  a  con£tion  of  wei^ess, 
division,  and  dependence.  It  would  then 
have  been  the  business  of  France  vigour- 
ously  and  frankly  to  oppose  the  unity  of 
Italy  first,  and  the  unity  of  Germany  next. 
This  is  the  old  policy,  defended  with  so 
much  talent  and  eloquence  bv  M  Thiers, 
when  he  uttered  that  terrible   and  pro- 

Shetic  sentence,  ^*  Votu  n'avez  plus  unefaute 
commettre.*'    This  policy  is  unmistakable, 
and  it  is  futQe.    For  it  cannot  prevent  the 


concentration  of  forces  collected  by  the 
march  of  ideas  and  economical  interests, 
though  it  may  retard  them.    Thus  it  is 
certain  that  if  the    French   Government 
had  not  favoured  Italian  unity,   German 
unity  would  not  have  been  effected  so  soon. 
There  is  another  policy  which  consists  in 
not  meddlins  with  the  affairs  of  other  na- 
tions, and  which  finds  matter  for  satisfac- 
tion when  one  of  them  reaches  national 
unity  conformably  to  its  wishes,  and  ac- 
quires  more    coherence,    more     wealth, 
more    enlightenment,  more    strength   of 
every   kind,    because    commerce    allows 
every  one  to  profit  by   it,  and  because 
the  felicity  of  all  mankind  is  augmented 
by  it.    This  is  the  true  modem  policy  — 
that  which  England  now  pursues.    Unhap- 
pily, Napoleon  III.  followed  both  policies 
alternately,  in  such  a  way  as  to  lose  all  the 
advantages  and  reap  all  tiie  inconveniences 
of  both  o^e  and  the  other.    He  only  fa- 
voured the  development  of  new  nationali- 
ties, to  make  them  his  enemies.    He  de- 
clares war  against  Bussil^  and   goes   to 
Mexico  to  sustain  the  Latin  races  against 
-^nglo-Saxon  preponderance;  a  policy  of 
equilibrium  whicn  makes   two   powerfrd 
foes.    He  fights  for  Italv,  but  withholds 
Rome,  and  makes  himself  detested  by  the 
Italians  without  satisfying  the  Ultramon- 
tanes.    Weakening  Austria,  he   prepaices 
the  triumph  of  Prussia,  whom  he  favours 
directly  in  1866 ;  he  proclaims  the  theory 
of  great  agglomerations.     Then  immedi- 
ately afterwards  he  turns  towards  Austria, 
visits  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  raises 
the  famous  barrier  of  the  Main,  disquiets 
and  menaces  Prussia,  then  believes  him- 
self bound  to  attack  the  state  whose  great- 
ness he  has  helped  to  secure  with  his  own 
hands.     It  is  hard  to  imagine  a  policy 
more   surely    adopted    to   lead    to    the 
gulf. 

France  finds  herself  drawn  towards  the 
old  policy  of  equilibrium  by  her  dynastic 
traditions  and  ner  aspirations  after  the 
supremacy  of  Europe ;  towards  the  modern 
policy  of  non-intervention  abroad  and  de- 
velopment at  home,  bv  the  opinion  of  the 
more  clearsighted  of  her  publicists.  It  is 
slightly  late  now  to  turn  to  the  first ;  let 
her  then  resolutely  adopt  the  second,  and 
above  all  remain  constant  to  it.  If  after  the 
plebiscite  Napoleon  had  disarmed,  declar- 
ing that  he  intended  to  interfere  no  more 
in  the  domestic  affairs  of  Germany,  he 
would  have  forced  Prussia  to  disarmament, 
for  the  South  would  never  have  accepted 
the  Prussian  military  burdens,  and  already 
in  the  Northern  Confederation  the  Diet 
was  crying  for  economy.    AH  alarm  dis- 
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appearing  on  the  side  *  of  France,  the 
pacific  movement  would  have  been  irresisti- 
ble. It  was  the  writers  and  other  men 
who  thrust  France  into  an  attitude  and  a 
policy  of  aggression,  that  prevented  her 
from  triumphing  over  her  rival  by  peace 
and  liberty. 

There  is  another  difficulty  which  repub- 
lican France  will  have  to  meet,  in  the 
regulation  of  the  relations  between  the 
Church  and  the  State.  The  Liberal  party 
thinks  that  the  time  has  come  for  abolish- 
ing the  Concordat,  suppressing  the  budget 
of  worship,  surrendermc  all  rights  of  inter- 
ference in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  in  a  word, 
for  establishing,  as  in  the  American  Union, 
the  free  church  in  the  free  state.  The 
best  reasons  may  certainly  be  invoked  in 
favour  of  this  project,  but  if  the  Catholic 
clergy  see  in  it  an  attempt  i^on  its  rights, 
will  the  Republic  resist  the  attack  that 
will  resound  without  a  day's  cessation  in 
forty  thousand  pulpits  and  eighty  thou- 
sand confessionals  ?  If ,  to  reduce  them  to 
Bilence,  recourse  is  had  to  the  severity  of 
the  law,  here  would  be  a  persecution  of 
religion  as  in  1793,  and  we  know  the 
dangers  of  that.  One  must  be  a  Catholic 
and  live  in  a  Catholic  country  to  appreciate 
the  perils  of  such  a  situation.  In  a  Prot- 
estant country  people  can  form  no  idea 
of  them.  Let  us  take  a  recent  example. 
M.  Esquiros,  a  mild  and  moderate  person, 
as  everybody  who  knew  him  in  England 
can  testify,  decrees  at  Marseilles  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Jesuits.  A  cry  is  raised  on 
all  sides  that  this  is  an  odious  violation  of 
liberty.  Without  doubt,  such  a  step  is 
terribly  inopportune  at  a  moment  when 
there  is  so  much  need  for  assistance  from 
all  quarters  to  drive  the  enemy  from  the 
country.  But  this  is  what  his  partisans 
say  by  way  of  justification.  The  Jesuits 
teach  ultramontane  doctrines;  these  doc- 
trines condemn  absolutely  all  modem  lib- 
erties; if,  then,  the  entire  vouth  of  the 
country  is  formed  by  them,  these  liberties 
will  be  annihilated.  We  have  thus  to 
make  our  choice  between  the  liberty  of 
the  Jesuits  to-day,  and  the  liberty  of 
France  to-morrow.  We  will  not  hesitate 
to  sacrifice  the  first  to  the  second. 

This  reasoning  must  have  some  sem- 
blance of  foundation,  as  the  Swiss,  who 
are  a  sensible  and  calm  people,  have  made 
the  ostracism  of  the  Jesmts  one  of  the 
clauses  of  the  Federal  pact.  This  will 
seem  narrow  and  intolerant,  even  to  the 
party  which  calls  itself  advanced.  That 
party  no  longer  disturbs  itself  about  these 
religious  questions.  We  have  gone  past 
them,  it  thmks.    The  yoke  of  old  super- 


stitions has  been  shaken  off  These  dog^ 
matic  wrangles  are  only  ancient  triflings, 
which  have  lost  all  finportance.  Yet  liiere 
is  a  fact,  which  ought  to  make  those  re- 
flect who  insist  on  seeking  no  lessons 
except  from  the  observation  of  facts. 
Whence  comes  it  that  free  institutions  ap 
pear  never  to  take  root  or  to  succeed  m 
any  Catholic  State,  either  in  Europe  or 
America?  Here  are  the  reasons.  First, 
in  Catholic  countries  education  is  singu- 
larly nckjected.  In  France,  the  most  ad- 
vanced Catholic  country  in  this  respect, 
the  proportion  of  the  uninstnicted  is 
about  one  third.  This  ignorance  arises 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  exercises 
of  religious  worship  require  no  knowledge 
of  reading,  and  that  the  clergy,  afraid  of 
the  effects  of  too  much  light  upon  their 
dogmas,  show  very  little  disposition  to 
encourage  the  diffusion  of  knowledge. 
Secondly,  the  Pope,  henceforth  infallible, 
condemns  as  a  heresv  and  a  plagtfe  free- 
dom of  worship,  freedom  of  the  press,  the 
whole  of  the  existing  organization  of 
society.  Those  who  defend  the  system 
known  as  that  of  1789,  are  thus  led  to 
wage  against  the  clergy  a  war  that  is  de- 
fensive, but  unrelenting.  As  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  attack  the  clergy  without  touching 
religion,  the  religious  sentiment  is  violently 
shocked.  Now  as  this  sentiment  is  still 
the  only  basis  of  morality,  that  in  turn 
is  lowered  and  relaxed.  Relaxation  of 
morals  has  invariably  led  to  enfeeblement 
of  character.  Now  without  morals  and 
without  character,  liberty  is  impossible. 
A  state  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand, 
say  the  Scriptures.  How  specially  true 
that  is,  when  the  division  concerns  the 
very  foundation  of  moral  life. 

Again,  consider  that  the  clergy,  having 
in  their  hands  the  women,  the  children, 
and  the  peasants,  thus  dispose  of  a  force 
that  is  enormous,  incalculable.  It  must 
therefore  be  extremely  difficult  to  found 
on  a  solid  base  any  regime  which  the 
Roman  Church  attacks  with  all  the  forces 
at  its  command.  K  the  Republic  in  France 
lasts,  we  shall  see  renewed,  with  more 
violence  than  ever,  that  ancient  struggle 
4>etween  the  principles  of  the  Revolution 
and  those  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which 
has  already  been  the  cause  of  so  many 
disasters,  and  cost  so  much  blood.  This 
struggle  seems  to  be  henceforth  without 
an  issue,  now  that  the  Pope  has  declared 
that  the  two  principles  are  as  irreconcila- 
ble as  good  and  evil,  darkness  and  light. 
France  being  no  more  prepared  to  re- 
nounce Catholicism  than  to  renounce 
modem  principles,  it  is  impossible  to  fore- 
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see  all  the  difficulties  which  will  grow  out 
of  this  conflict. 

Will  France  remain  a  Republic  ?  Scarce- 
ly any  one  believes  that  it  will,  except  the 
most  enthusiastic  among  the  republicans. 
Tet  this  would  evidently  be  the  best  thing 
she  could  do.  To  begin  with,  it  is  the 
regime  qui  dwise  le  moins  as  M.  Thiers 
said  in  1848.  Next,  now  that  there  is  a 
claimant  the  more,  the  Prince  Imperial,  the 
dangers  which  would  menace  any  restora- 
tion would  be  greater  than  ever.  The 
new  sovereign  would  have  against  him  not 
only  two  or  three  evicted  pretenders,  but 
the  whole  body  of  republicans,  who  would 
never  for^ve  him  for  having  once  more 
immolated  the  Republic.  He  would  thus 
have  to  contend  with  the  most  active  and 
resolute  men  in  the  whole  nation.  He 
would  be  obliged  to  retain  both  universal 
suffirage  and  the  freedom  of  the  press. 
Now,  would  even  a  prince  of  the  large 
fiGimily  of  Orleans,  full  of  merit  as  that 
family  may  be,  be  able  for  lon^  to  make  a 
stand  against  these  engines  of  demolition  ? 
He  would  speedily  have  against  him  the 
minority  of  the  electors  in  the  large  towns, 
and  would  find  himself  in  consequence 
brought  down  to  the  position  which  ruined 
Nap(Seon  III.,  that  is  to  say,  compelled  to 
adopt  rigorous  measures  of  repression  at 
home,  or  else  to  seek  a  diversion  abroad. 
We  diould  then  again  have  a  period  of 
some  score  of  years  of  intestine  discord, 
followed  by  a  new  turning  up  of  ,the 
ipround ;  and  this  would  have  to  be  again 
and  again  recommenced. 

The  difficulty  of  establishing  monarchy 
in  France  depends  on  several  causes. 
Firstly,  royalty  no  longer  possesses  pres- 
tige, and  no  lonzer  inspires  respect.  Now, 
as  Mr.  Bagehot  has  well  shown,  tiiis  is  one 
of  the  essential  conditions  of  all  hereditary 
power.  Secondly,  royalty  has  had  so  lit- 
tle success,  and  has  fallen  to  pieces  so 
often,  that  it  appears  to  offer  no  more 
guarantees  for  stability  than  a  republican 
presidency;  and,  under  these  circuni- 
stances,  it  has  this  particular  drawback, 
that,  instead  of  the  presidential  election 
every  four  years,  the  nation  has  the  far 
graver  crisis  of  a  revolution  every  fifteen  or 
eighteen  years.  Thirdly,  the  sovereigu,  nat- 
urally seeking  to  strengthen  himself  by 
the  conservative  elements,  is  obliged  to 
give  his  hand  to  the  clergy.  As  the  most 
enlightened  and  the  most  energetic  men  in 
the  country  are  hostile  to  clerical  influence, 
they  will  not  be  slow  to  declare  war 
against  the  sovereign.  This  is  what  de- 
stroyed Charles  X.  Fourthly,  the  young 
men  are  attracted  to  the  Republic  because 


it  recalls  the  glories  of  Rome,  of  Athens 
and  of  the  French  Revolution,  with  which 
their  imagination  is  inflamed.  Fifthly,  it 
is  repeated  on  all  sides  that  the  irresisti- 
ble progress  of  democracy  must  lead  all 
over  the  world  to  the  Republic ;  and  the 
sight  of  the  prodigious  prosperity  of  the 
American  Union  makes  people  suppose 
that  Europe  would  enjoy  the  same  feli- 
city, if  she  adopted  the  same  institutions. 
Finally,  as  they  see  the  horrible  war, 
accursed  by  all  the  peoples,  into  which 
Napoleon's  quarrel  with  the  King  of 
Prussia  about  the  Spanish  throne  precip- 
jitated  two  great  nations,  a  great  man^ 
persons  of  decidedly  conservative  princi- 
I  pies  have  come  to  detest  monarchs  and  the 
monarchic  system. 

In  face  of  the  numerous  and  weighty 
difficulties  attending  the  establishment  of 
monarchy  in  France,  people  persuade  them- 
selves that  the  country  would  act  wisely 
in  keeping  the  regime  into  which  the  storm 
drove  it,  even  though  the  men  who  are  its 
representatives  should  not  accomplish  the 
heroic  task  which  they  undertook,  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  foreign  enemy.  But  in  their 
choice  of  a  government,  nations  are  deter- 
mined not  by  theoretical  considerations, 
or  by  long-sighted  care  for  the  future,  but 
by  the  necessities  of  the  moment.  To-day, 
more  than  ever,  a  government  is  bound  to 
preserve  order  and  security  enoueh  for 
industry  and  commerce  to  ffo  on,  and  place 
within  the  reach  of  the  miUions  of  labour- 
ers who  live  on  wages  the  means  of  win- 
ning their  daily  bread.  Once,  in  antiquity 
and  in  the  middle  ages,  societies  could  sup- 
port a  strong  dose  of  anarchy,  because  tlie 
relations  of  exchange  bein^  very  limited, 
the  circle  of  production  and  economic  con- 
sumption was  not  easily  disturbed.  Now 
that  the  division  of  labour,  the  use  of  ma- 
chinery, and  the  intervention  of  credit, 
have  so  peculiarly  complicated  the  whole 
social  mechanism,  anarchy  rapidly  brings 
ruin  for  the  masters,  and  famine  for  the 
workmen.  Then  the  first  invoke  an  iron 
hand  for  the  restoration  of  order;  the 
second,  on  the  contrary,  expect  a  remedy 
from  revolutionary  measures,  which  aug- 
ment still  further  the  contraction  of  credit, 
the  universal  want  of  confidence,  the  sus- 
pension of  business.  These  profound  di- 
visions provoke  civil  wars,  which  in  Rome 
and  Greece,  as  in  the  Republics  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  have  always  caused  despot- 
ism to  be  regarded  as  the  single  harbour 
of  refuge. 

In  France  after  1848  nearly  everybody, 
willingly  or  unwillingly,  rallied  round  the 
RepubHo.    By  the  mouth  of  Lamartine  it 
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was  declared  in  words  of  sedoctiye  poetry, 
that  she  brought  into  thd  world  peace 
anong  Dations,  harmony  among  classes. 
France  and  Europe  were  filled  with  hope. 
But  behold,  the  social  question  rises  up  in 
the  midst.  The  workmen  cry  for  the  droit 
au  travail  and  the  organisation  of  labour. 
Louis  Blanc,  Consid^rant,  Pierre  Leroux, 
Proudhon,  constitute  themselves  the  organ 
of  these  demands,  which  could  not  poasibly 
have  any  practical  issue.  In  June  the 
Tiolent  dissolution  of  the  national  work- 
shops causes  blood  to  flow  in  torrents. 
All  the  old  royalists  and  the  peasants  are 
seized  with  panic.  The  Bed  spectre  fills 
them  with  the  most  insane  alarms;  and 
they  all  throw  themselves  with  ignoble 
precipitation  into  the  arms  of  the  nephew 
of  a  tyrant,  who  had  destroyed  France  in 
1815. 

The  pure  republicans  charge  it  as  a 
crime  to  the  socialists  that  they  raised  the 
labour  question,  because  they  thus  over- 
threw the  Republic.  This  reproach  is  not 
well  founded.  For,  to  begin  with,  this 
formidable  question,  arose  of  itself,  inas- 
much as  it  was  already  fermenting  in 
England,  and  as  since  then  it  has  invaded 
every  country  on  the  Continent.  Then 
again  we  do  not  know  whether  posterity 
may  not  see  in  t^hat  the  principal,  or  it 
may  be,  the  only  merit  of  the  revolution 
of  1848.  The  true  criminals  were  the 
cowards  who  voted  for  Louis  Napoleon, 
out  of  dread  of  communism  ;  and  their 
cowardice  arose  from  their  ignorance.  If 
they  had  only  reflected,  they  would  have 
perceived  that  no  country  in  the  world  is 
more  safe  against  communism  than  France, 
where  more  than  twenty  million  persons 
have  a  share  more  or  less  great  of  proper- 
ty. Unfortunately  imaginary  terrors  are 
as  dangerous  as  fears  that  have  a  founda- 
tion. But  it  is  time  for  the  French  pro- 
prietors to  fortify  their  nerves  and  open 
their  eyes.  A  people  which  has  not  self- 
control  enough  to  endure  the  discussion  of 
social  questions,  ought  to  give  up  liberty, 
for  henceforth  these  debates  are  destined 
to  become  more  and  more  general  and 
violent. 

Unless  the  present  war  has  the  effect  of 
depressing  the  working  classes  to  a  verjr 
singular  degree,  the  Republic  will  not  faii 
to  call  up  the  same  problems  as  in  1818. 
They  are  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
the  rising  conflict  between  the  sentiments 
which  Christianity  has  spread  abroad,  and 
the  rights  which  the  modem  era  recog- 
nizes in  the  lower  classes,  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  economic  condition  of  these  classes 
on  the  other.    The  Gospel  abounds   in 


ideas  of  equality.  It  brings  good  tidings 
to  the  poor,  it  promises  them  the  reign  of 
justice,  it  condemns  the  rich.  St.  Paul 
declares  that  he  who  does  not  work  should 
not  eat.  All  this  is  no  more  than  an  ideal, 
I  admit ;  but  it  is  an  ideal  which  cannot 
but  inflame  those  who  have  an  interest  in 
thinking  it  capable  of  realization.  Be- 
sides, modem  constitutions  recognize  all 
men  as  equal,  and  accord  to  all  the  right 
of  participating  equally  in  the  nomination 
of  those  who  make  the  laws.  Now  what 
is  the  lot  of  the  minority  ?  Evidently  it 
is  not  what  the  ordinary  sentiments  of 
humanity  mizht  make  us  wish  that  it 
should  be,  and  there  is  no  one  who  does 
not  avow  that  in  the  interests  of  Justice 
and  the  common  weal,  the  share  of  those 
who  furnish  the  labour  ought  to  be  great- 
er than  it  is.  This  is  what  makes  the 
work  man  seek  in  every  way  for  some 
means  of  increasing  wages,  and  urges  him 
to  call  for  the  intervention  of  the  law,  if 
need  be,  to  secure  that  end.  Unhappily 
no  system  has  been  discovered  which  can 
satisfy  these  aspirations,  and  if  such  a 
system  were  in  existence  in  theory,  it 
could  not  come  at  once  into  practice,  be- 
cause there  can  be  no  economic  transfor- 
mation which  does  not  operate  most  slowly. 

But  one  of  the  necessary  effects  of  the 
proclamation  of  a  Republic  is  that  it  ex- 
cite^ the  hope  of  the  lower  classes.  The 
Republic  appears  to  them  as  a  promised 
l^d  where  milk  and  honey  are  to  flow  for 
the  whole  world,  and  where  the  work- 
man's condition  must  receive  amelioration 
necessarily  and  promptly.  The  people  is 
the  true  sovereign.  How  should  the 
sovereign  be  reduced  to  suffer  privations  ? 
Is  it  not  the  people,  then,  who  appoint  the 
lawmakers,  and  so  themselves  cause  the 
laws  to  be  made  ?  Why  should  not  they 
impose  laws,  determining  a  more  equitable 
distribution  of  the  fruits  of  toil  ? 

The  difficulty  that  we  are  now  pointing 
out  is  inherent  in  the  very  constitution  of 
democratic  societies.  Throughout  the  in- 
terval from  Aristotle  to  Montesquieu,  all 
those  who  have  gone  to  the  bottom  of 
political  questions,  have  declared  that 
without  equality  of  conditions  democracy 
ciinnot  subsist,  that  it  advances  to  its 
downfall  as  soon  as  ever  inequality  be- 
comes too  visible.  Inequality  breeds  dis- 
content in  the  classes  which  are  least  well 
off;  they  wish  to  apply  a  remedy  by  means 
of  the  law.  Those  who  are  better  off  re- 
sist. Civil  war  flames  out,  and  from 
anarchy  comes  despotbm.  In  1857  Ma- 
caulay  foretold  that  the  United  States 
would  pass  through  this  ordeaL 
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♦*  The  day  will  come  when  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  a  multitude  of  people,  not 
one  of  whom  has  had  more  than  half  a 
breakfast,  or  expects  to  havo  more  than 
half  a  dinner,  wiU  choose  a  legislature.  Is 
it  possible  to  doubt  what  sojrt  of  legislature 
wUl  be  chosen  ?  On  one  side  is  a  states- 
man preaching  patience,  respect  for  vested 
rights,  strict  observance  of  public  &ith. 
On  the  other  is  a  demagogue  ranting 
about  the  tyranny  of  capitalists  and 
usurers,  and  asking  whv  anybody  should 
be  permitted  to  dnnk  champagne,  and  to 
ride  in  a  carriage,  while  thousands  of 
honest  folks  are  in  want  of  necessaries. 
Which  of  the  two  candidates  is  likely  to 
be  preferred  by  a  working  man  who  hears 
bis  children  crying  for  more  bread?  I 
seriously  apprehend  that  you  will,  in  some 
such  season  of  adversity  as  I  have  de- 
scribed, do  things  which  will  prevent 
prosperity  firom  returning.  Either  some 
Cffisar  or  Napoleon  will  seize  the  reins  of 
government  with  a  strong  hand,  or  your 
republic  will  be  as  fearfully  plundered  and 
laid  waste  bv  barbarians  in  the  twentieth 
century  as  the  Roman  empire  was  in  the 
fifth;  with  this  difference,  that  the  Huns 
and  Vandals  who  ravaged  the  Roman 
empire  came  firom  without,  and  that  your 
Huns  and  Vandals  will  have  been  engen- 
dered within  your  own  country  by  your 
own  institutions."  ♦ 

In  the  United  States  the  danger  pointed 
out  by  Macaulay  does  not  yet  break  out, 
because  there  is  plenty  of  room  there  for 
all  the  world  **au  banquet  de  la  tn€,^'  and 
because  everybody  there  is  either  a  pro- 
prietor or  may  become  one,  and  in  any 
case  makes  very  large  earnings.  But 
sooner  or  later  the  trial  awaits  all  civilized 
societies.  Everywhere  the  suffrage  is  be- 
ing extended  until  it  becomes  universal. 
Aner  that  the  moment  comes  when  the 
people  wishes  to  use  its  right  of  law-mak- 
ing, to  change  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
distribution  of  wealth.  Then  the  struggle 
bursts  forth  in  which  freedom  periiuies. 
The  future  seems  to  be  this :  either  prog- 
ress will  produce  a  more  peHect  equality, 
and  then  free  and  democratic  institutions 
will  be  established  to  consecrate  and  up- 
hold it,  or  else  the  inequality  will  not  be 
corrected,  and  will  go  on  increasing  as  in 
the  days  of  antiquity,  and  then  there 
comes  an  end  to  freedom. 

Many  signs  show  that  we  ought  not  to 
despair.  The  working  classes  by  means  of 
better  education  will  come  by  thrift  and 
habits  of  association  to  take  their  share  in 

*  Letter  from  Lord  Maoaalmy  to  Hr.  H.  8.  Ban- 
daU  of  New  York,  ICfty  28. 1867. 


industrial  and  landed  property.  Tl.e  upper 
classes  will  facilitate  this  movement  of 
emancipation  by  the  suppression  or  reform 
of  the  laws  which  interpose  any  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  it.  Only,  even  with  the 
most  favourable  conditions,  this  movement 
will  be  very  slow,  exactly  like  that  which 
has  brought  the  bourgeoisie  to  the  level 
that  it  now  occupies,  and  wde  to  the  coun- 
try that  would  hasten  it  by  violence. 
That  would  only  retard  it.  Here  is 
France's  greatest  danger  at  the  present 
moment. 

To  resist  the  storm  France  possesses  a 
sheet-anchor  of  safety,  stronger  than  any 
other  country  has,  save  only  the  United 
States.  This  is  the  diffusion  of  landed 
property  among  a  very  large  number  of 
families.  The  solid  mass  of  peasant  pro- 
prietors offers  elements  of  order  that  are 
mvinoible.  But  thev  are  too  ready  to  take 
fright,  and  to  vote  for  a  sovereign,  were  it 
a  log  or  a  stork,  provided  it  promised  or- 
der and  tranquillity.  This  is  what  men- 
aces the  establishment  of  the  Republic. 
Add  to  this,  that  the  rich  bourgeois  in 
France  have  always  had  the  greatest  hor- 
ror of  free  discussion,  and  that  in  1830 
they  dispersed  the  Saint-Simonians,  and 
condemned  them  to  prison,  because  these 
reformers  discoursed  m  public  upon  social 
questions.  Will  peasants  and  bourgeois 
have  more  courage  to-day  ?  We  can  only 
hope  so. 

The  capital  point  is  to  ascertain  what 
the  inclinations  of  the  workmen  of  the 
towns  will  be  after  the  end  of  the  war. 
In  1848  the  workmen  of  Paris  uttered  a 
sublime  and  simple  sentence,  ^^  Nous  met- 
tons  trois  mois  de  gene  au  service  de  la  Rd- 
publique"  '^^7  looped  that  three  months 
would  have  sufficed  to  reorganize  society 
and  ameliorate  their  own  condition. 

K  they  have  preserved  the  same  illu- 
sions, as  they  will  necessarily  be  deceived, 
grave  disorders  would  have  again  to  be 
feared,  especially  in  a  country  lying  amid 
so  many  ruins.  But  it  may  happen,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  very  misfortunes  of 
the  war  will  have  the  effect  of  calming 
perilous  impatience,  and  preventing  civu 
discord.  The  danger  lies  in  a  war  of 
classes.  Now  hatred  of  the  enemy  unites 
all  classes  in  a  common  sentiment,  that  is 
stronger  and  more  absorbing  than  all  the 
rest.  How  long  this  feeling  will  endure 
after  the  departure  of  the  Prussians,  that 
is  the  question.  Would  it  not  be  idle  to 
suppose  that  the  voice  of  the  forei^er 
might  make  itself  heard  in  such  a  crisis,  it 
is  to  the  French  bourgeoisie  that  the  £nff- 
liflh  press  should  address  itself  to  make  it 
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understand  that  the  future  of  their  coun- 
try rests,  not  on  military  courage,  but  on 
civil  courage.  If  the  bourgeoisie  does  not 
take  fright  at  a  few  local  disorders,  if  it 
refuses  to  be  alarmed  by  the  harangues  of 
a  few  dreamers,  and  the  violences  of  a  few 
energumens,  if  it  calmly  organizes  the  con- 
servative  forces  that  are  at  its  disposal, 
without  invoking  the  aid  of  a  master,  then 
freedom  may  be  established  and  consoli- 
dated. But  if  the  bourgeoisie  abandons 
itself  to  the  same  panic  as  in  1850,  all  is 
lost,  and  a  new  period  of  repression  and 
adventure  will  open.  It  is  ot  no  avail  to 
lay  the  bl&me  on  Socialism.  Socialist 
ideas  exist  at  the  present  day  in  every 
country.  We  must,  therefore,  learn  to  live 
with  it,  to  subdue  and  to  disarm  it  by  jus- 
tice and  enlightenment,  without  rushing 
into  servitude  in  order  to  escape  from  the 
sight  of  it. 

The  danger  of  a  restoration  would  be  all 
the  greater,  as  that  would  necessarily  as- 
sume a  more  or  less  pronounced  clerical 
tinge.  Several  causes  would  contribute 
to  such  a  result.  In  the  midst  of  the  con- 
fusion and  disorder  of  other  parties,  the 
clerical  party  will  grow  and  gain  new 
strength,  because  it  is  organized;  under- 
BtancU  obedience  and  discipline,  and  has 
in  each  parish  one  or  two  organs,  repeat- 
ing by  command  of  the  bishops  the  same 
discourse  and  the  same  appeal  to  religious 
feelinc.  A  man  who  is  in  trouble  turns 
inwardly  upon  himself;  he  repents  of  his 
misdeecis,  and  seeks  consolation  from  the 
faith  of  his  childhood.  This  is  what 
F^rance  will  probably  do.  She  will  throw 
herself  upon  the  Catholic  faith,  the  only 
faith  she  knows,  forgetting  that  it  is  Cath- 
olicism which  has  undone  her,  by  making 
her  unfit  for  the  practice  of  liberty.  The 
new  soverei^  will  make  a  pact  with  the 
clergy,  and  it  will  be  the  clergy  who  dic- 
tate the  conditions  of  the  alliance.  When 
all  is  falling  into  ruin,  the  Church  remains 
standing,  because  it  has  its  roots  not  in 
material  interests  which  destruction  is  able 
to  overtake,  but  in  the  religious  sentiment, 
which  it  is  the  peculiar  e^t  of  disasters 
to  exalt.  If,  at  least,  France  could  find 
repose  in  the  restoration  of  the  throne 
resting  on  the  altar,  even  at  the  price  of  a 
portion  of  her  liberties,  I  could  conceive 
that  the  French,  profoundly  discouraged 
at  so  many  vain  attempts,  might  take  ref- 
uge in  such  a  port,  unworthy  as  it  might 
be  to  receive  the  noble  vessel  that  hoisted 
the  flag  of  1789.  But  what  a  vision,  that 
a  regime  which  Italy,  Spain,  Austria,  hare 
cast  oft,  should  burst  forth  into  fr^sh  life 
in  the  country  of  Yoltaire.    As  soon  as 


ever  the  people  had  recovered  from  the  pro- 
found dejection  caused  by  their  present 
calamities,  the  same  spirit  which  produced 
the  revolutions  of  1789  and  1830  would 
once  more  begin  to  breathe,  and  would  as- 
sail religion  for  making  itself  the  prop  of 
royalty,  and  royalty  for  giving  its  counte- 
nance to  religion.  There  would  be  a  new 
version  of  the  Restoration,  witli  these 
three  enormous  difficulties  superadded  — 
universal  suffrage,  freedom  of  the  press, 
and  the  still  fresh  recollection  of  the  Re- 
public for  the  third  time  stifled  in  its  crar 
die. 

Those  who  would  again  seek  safety  in 
despotism  ought  to  understand  that  these 
constant  changes  of  system  exhaust  the 
nation's  moral  forces,  and  make  it  doubtful 
of  its  own  future.  Provost  Paradol  asked 
himseli^  even  then  with  alarm,  "  Can  this 
be  the  reviving  symptom  of  an  incurable 
disease  which  ravages  our  life,  and  is  des- 
tined to  put  an  end  to  our  existence?'* 
And,  in  fact,  what  is  it  but  perpetual  revo- 
lutions and  the  inability  to  constitute  a 
government,  which  undermine  Spain,  Mex- 
ico, Peru,  and  most  other  Catholic  coun- 
tries ?  Each  regime,  as  it  is  overthrovm, 
leaves  behind  it  partisans  bent  on  restoring 
it  by  force,  and  thus  civil  war  is  alwavs  im- 
minent. Respect  for  law  and  obeaience 
to  legal  authorities,  two  essential  condi- 
tions of  all  free  government,  cease  to  exist. 
The  resources  and  the  intelligence  of  the 
citizens,  instead  of  being  applied  to  the 
various  tasks  of  progress,  are  consumed  in 
sterile  strife,  and  the  longer  this  fatal  state 
endures,  the  harder  it  is  to  emerge  from  it. 
These  efforts,  ever  renewed  and  ever  fruit- 
less, to  establish  freedom,  would  throw 
France  into  a  condition  of  deadly  discour- 
agement, and  would  perpetuate  disorder 
and  the  spirit  of  rebeluon. 

**  The  more  I  observe,"  said  M.  Guizot, 
"  the  more  persuaded  do  I  remain  that  the 
republic,  so  noble  a  form  of  government,  is 
yet  the  most  difficult  of  governments." 
The  remark  is  true,  and  we  must  admit  that 
France  is  little  prepared  for  the  realization 
of  the  republican  regime.  But  the  consti- 
tutional r^ffime  is  msirdly  any  easier,  for 
that  demands  moderation  and  judgment  on 
the  part  of  the  nation,  and  on  the  part  of 
the  sovereign  much  tact  and  selMenial. 
The  Repubuc  in  France  would  have  one 
advantage.  The  future  would  work  for  it. 
If  it  comd  endure  ten  ^ears  its  stability 
would  seem  to  be  indefinitely  assured,  while 
at  the  end  of  the  same  time  any  possible 
dynasty  would  be  almost  certainly  drawing 
near  to  its  feJl.  The  first  years  wt>uli  be 
tiie  most  full  of  peril  for  the  Republic,  sub- 
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sequent  years  for  monarchy.  Every  one 
simply  regarding  the  crown  as  a  temporary 
possession,  and  considering  it  impossible 
for  power  to  be  hereditarily  fixed  in  one 
honse,  it  wonld  be  extremely  hard  to  build 
the  edifice  of  monarchy  on  such  shifting 
sands  as  these.  Difficulties  for  difficulties, 
it  might  be  as  well  to  resume  the  old  motto 
of  the  Polish  Palatine — Malo  perictUosam 
Itbertatem  quam  tranquillam  iervitutem.  But 
there  is  good  reason  for  fearing  that  the 
bourgeoisie  would  adopt  a  less  heroic  pro- 
gramme. 

Whatever  the  regime  which  ultimately 
carries  the  day,  one  reform  will  still  be  ur- 
gent, the  reform  of  the  press.  The  press, 
it  is  said,  is  the  fourth  estate.  A  mistake ; 
it  is  the  only  estate,  for  it  is  the  press  which 
forms  opimon,  and  public  opinion  is  the 
true  sovereign.  Now,  the  French  press  is 
entirely  below  its  mission.  In  the  first 
place,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  journals 
publish  no  news  and  no  documents  relating 
to  foreign  countries.  The  reader  thus  be- 
comes accustomed  to  ignore  what  it  ought 
to  be  indispensable  to  him  to  know,  and  to 
argue  as  if  France  were  the  only  countiy 
in  the  world.  The  opposition  papers  attack 
everything  that  is  done  by  the  government, 
and  the  officiid  papers  are  just  as  indiscrim- 
nate  in  their  praise.  The  journals  of  the 
widest  circulation  are  those  which  live  on 
scandal  and  falsehood.  In  ordinary  times, 
the  harm  done  b^  this  pestilent  press  is  not 

Eerceived;  but  its  ravages  come  into  full 
ght  in  times  of  crisis.  One  paper  like  the 
great  English  journals,  as  well  informed 
and  as  honourably  conducted,  would  be 
worth  more  to  France  than  the  finest  fleet 


or  the  most  powerful  army.  Among  the 
books  published  in  England,  in  France,  and 
in  Germany,  the  difierence  is  not  striking ; 
between  the  English  newsbapers  and  those 
of  other  countries,  the  aistance  is  enor- 
mous. They  have,  assumed  on  the  conti- 
nent that  it  suffices  to  imitate  the  constitu- 
tional forms  of  the  English  Crovemment. 
They  begin  to  see  that  without  a  well-in- 
formed, reasonable,  and  influential  press, 
these  forms  are  not  enough  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  national  freedom. 

In  fine,  France  may  come  forth  from  her 
present  severe  trial  regenerated,  as  Prussia 
did  from  the  disaster  of  Jena.  But  for  this 
she  will  have  to  impose  upon  herself  a  stem 
discipline.  She  ought  forthwith  to  devote 
to  education  what  she  used  to  give  to  pleas- 
ure and  arms,  to  undergo  the  harsh  law  of 
compulsory  military  service,  to  purify  her 
manners,  to  learn  respect  for  the  laws,  and 
to  establish  a  press  capable  of  training 
opinion  for  the  ei\joyment  of  freedom.  . 
The  consolidation  of  the  Republic  raises  so 
many  grave  difficulties  as  to  seem  almost 
impossible ;  but  a  monarchical  restoration, 
inevitable  in  case  of  civil  war,  and  easy  at 
first,  could  offer  no  guarantees  of  stability. 
It  is  time  for  France  to  brace  herself  up,  if 
she  would  escape  the  lot  of  certain  other 
Catholic  countries,  equally  incapable  of 
supporting  a  regiilar  government,  and  of 
establishing  free  institutions,  and  lapsing 
from  revolution  into  revolution  in  irreme- 
diable decay.  We  may  hope  that  this  will 
not  be  the  destiny  of  the  great  people  which 
has  done  so  much  to  spread  ideas  of  equal- 
ity through  the  world,  for  that  would  be  an 
irre])arabie  disaster  for  the  whole  of  hu- 
manity. Emilb  db  Lavelete. 


Thi  BaoBirr  Gbxjlt  Sinanat-HsAT  nr  Amsb^ 
lOA. '—  The  recent  great  sammer-heat  in  Amer- 
ica (says  Mature)  has  been  attracting  great 
attention  there.  According  to  the  records  of 
Yale  College  it  has  been  the  hottest  summer  for 
the  last  92  years.  **  From  July  10,  to  August 
15, 1870,  the  mean  daily  temperature  was,  at 
New  Haven,  85^,  and  no  season  sinoe  1778  has 
shown  so  many  consecutive  hot  days.  Oar 
highest  temperature  this  summer  was  (July  17) 
noted  at  98^,  and  this  has  only  been  exceeded 
four  times  during  the  period  above  indicated  at 
New  Haven,  the  thermometer  rising  to  100^  one 
day  each  year  in  1784, 1800,  and  1845,  whilst 
in  1798  it  reached  lOl^".'*  This  wUl  be  very 
interesting  to  compare  with  the  temperatures 
ascertain^  this  year  in  England. 


"The  Penhstlvhtia  Qazbttr,** — I  havh 
before  me  a  copy  of  the  Pennsylvania  Oazeae, 
April  29, 1756,  Nomb.  1427,  *'  Containing  the 
Freshest  advioes.  Foreign  and  Doraestiok.*'  It 
is  printed,  three  columns  in  a  page,  on  a  species 
of  whitey-brown  demy  paper,  and  it  contains  a 
large  quantity  of  matter,  commencing  with  the 
proclamation  uf  the  Honorable  Robert  Hunter 
Morris,  Esq.,  against  the  Delaware  tribe  of  In- 
dians, countersigned  by  the  king;  but  the  most 
curious  item  of  interest  in  it  is  perhaps  the  foV- 
bwing:  — 

**  Jost  Imported  and  to  be  told  br  John  Troy, 
roaster  of  the  Snow  PoUj.  a  parcel  or  choice  Irish 
Potatoes,  and  a  ftw  good  servant  Hen  and   Wo- 
men, at  Mr.  Sim's  Wharff,  near  liarket  Street." 
Notes  and  Queries. 
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CHAPTER  T. 

A  COUPLE  of  days  later,  the  son  looked 
down  in  the  morning  right  out  of  a  rain- 
cloud,  oyer  the  lan<uor<r8  garden  at  Giir- 
litx.  Her  daughter,  the  Earth,  had  been 
having  a  great  washing,  and  now  she 
would  hell)  her  dear  child  a  little  with  the 
drying.  It  was,  as  it  is  always,  a  great 
pleasure  to  see  the  old  mother  settle  her- 
self to  the  task,  and  with  her  broad, 
friendly  face  peer  out,  now  here,  now  there, 
from  the  wmte  cloud-curtain,  and  again 
ffrasp  the  sprinkler,  to  dampen  the 
bleached  clothes  a  little  more.  On  such 
an  occasion  she  was  always  very  sportive ; 
she  had  the  drollest  fancies,  and  played  as 
many  tricks  in  her  old  age  as  the  youngest 
girl,  when  she  is  beloved  for  the  nrst  time, 
—  now  she  was  sad  enough  to  cry,  and 
again  she  laughed  heartily. 

To-day,  moreover,  the  old  woman  had 
reason  to  laugh,  as  she  looked  down  into 
the  Giirlitz  garden.  "Now,  just  look 
there  t "  cried  ^e,  and  smiled  right  goldenly 
over  the  meadow  and  the  green  corn, "  how 
strangely  things  go  on  in  this  crazy 
world  I  For  long  years  I  have  always  seen 


of  it  in  his  face ;  there  most  be  a  joke,  an 
actual  joke,  to  make  him  laugh  outwardly, 
and  that  was  not  wanting  at  the  present 
moment. 

His  two  youngest  children,  Nanting  and 
Philipping,  had  come  out,  and  Philipping 
had  made  a  rod  of  burdocks  and  nettle 
stalks  tied  together,  and  was. flogging  the 

?oor,  white  heathen  god,  so  that  Father 
bmuchelskopp  laughed  heartily;  and 
Nanting  ran  mto  the  kitchen  and  brought 
a  coal,  to  give  him  a  pair  of  moustaches, 
but  his  father  would  not  allow  this. 
**  Nanting,"  said  he,  "  let  that  go,  it  misht 
disfigure  him,  and  we  may  possibly  be  aole 
to  sell  him  yet.  But  you  may  beat  him,^ 
—  and  they  did  beat  him,  and  Father 
Pomuchelskopp  laughed  as  if  he  would 
shake  himself  out  of  his  green  trowsers. 

Meanwhile  the  "Madam"  also  walked 
out,  the  dryer  half  of  Pomuchelskopp. 
She  was  of  an  extremely  tall  figure,  and 
as  dry  as  the  seven  lean  kine  of  King  Pha- 
raoh. Her  eyebrows  were  always 
puckered  up  into  wrinkles,  A  if  the  cares 
of  the  whole  world  weighed  o*er  her  mind, 
or  her  forehead  was  drawn  into  peevish 
lines  above  her  nose,  as  if  all  the  crockery 


down    there    that   pretty,    white    fellow  broken  by  the  maid-servants  in  this  world, 


standing,  and  holding  out  a  stafif  to  me, 
that  the  poor  hungry  creatures  of  the  hu- 
man race  might  be  able  to  know  when  it 
was  mid-day,  and  time  for  their  dinners ; 
and  now  there  stands  in  his  place  a  stout, 
malicious-looking  beast,  with  green 
breeches,  smoking  tobacco.  Nowhere  do 
things  go  on  so  strangely  as  in  the  world ! '' 
And  with  that  the  old  woman  laughed 
from  the  bottom  of  her  heart  over  the 
landlord  Herr  Pomuchelskopp,  who  stood 
in  his  yellow  nankeen  coat  and  green  plaid 
trowsers,  by  the  sun-dial,  in  the  very  place 
where  the  handsome  heathen  god,  Apollo, 
had  stood,  only  instead  of  a  lyre  he  had  a 
sBort  pipe  in  bos  hand ;  and  yet  a  shadow 
often  passed  over  her  &ce  when  her  eyes 
fell  on  her  handsome,  friendly  secretary, 
who  had  for  so  many  years  recorded  her 
doings  with  his  pencil,  and  now  lay  among 
burdocks  and  nettles  in  the  g^ass.  But 
she  had  to  laugh  again,  for  all  that. 

Pomuchelskopp  laughed  also;  there 
were  no  indications  of  mirth  in  his  face, 
but,  whenever,  from  the  height  which  his 
short  stature  allowed,  he  looked  around 
him,  he  laughed  in  his  heart :  "  All  mine  1 
All  minel"  The  sunbeam  which  bright- 
ened the  world  was  not  noticed  by  him, 


during  a  whole  year,  had  belonged  to  her ; 
and  her  mouth  looked  as  sour  as  if  she  had 
drank  vinegar  and  fed  on  sorrel  all  her 
days.  She  wore  in  the  morning  at  this 
warm  season  of  the  year,  a  black  merino 
over-sack,  which  she  had  once  bought  in  a 
time  of  mourning  and  still  wore;  and 
through  the  day,  cotton  garments  dyed 
olive-green  with  alder-bark,  and  to  make 
up  for  the  extravagance  of  Pomuchels- 
kopp's  new  blue  dress-coat  with  bright 
buttons,  she  bundled  up  her  head  with  old 
bandages  and  caps,  out  of  which  her  anx- 
ious face  peered  like  a  half-starved  mouse 
out  of  a  bunch  of  tow ;  and  about  the  rest 
of  her  body  she  heaped  one  old  thing 
above  another,  till  her  poor  little  legs 
looked  like  a  couple  of  pins  lost  in  a  bun- 
dle of  rags.  However,  I  would  advise 
every  servant  to  keep  out  of  her  way,  for 
even  when  her  poor  bones  flew  around 
frivolously  on  velvet  and  silken  wings,  her 
troubled  soul  was  anxiously  reckoning  the 
expense  and  the  wearing  out. 

She  was  such  a  mother  as  one  reads  of 
in  books, — she  planned  day  and  night  how 
she  might  make  over  Malchen's  coat  into 
an  under-jacket  for  Philipping ;  she  loved 
her  children  according  to  the  Scriptures, 


it  touched  neither  his  face  nor  his  heart ; !  and  chastened  them  in  like  manner,  and 
the  sunbeam  which  shone  for  him  was  |  Nanting  could  often  show  for  one  spot  on 
properly  a  sum  in  arithmetic,  which  his  jacket  two  on  his  back,  and  for  every 
warmed  his  heart,  but  there  were  no  signs '  one  on  his  trousers  two  on  the  flesh  they 
[Entered  tecordiog  to  Act  of  CoogreM,  In  the  yev  1870,  by  Littell  tt  Gmj,  In  the  Office  oi  the  Librarian 

of  Congress  at  Washington.] 
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covered.  YeSy  she  was  strong  against  her- 
self and  agamst  her  own  flesh  and  blood, 
but  she  could  r^oice  ulso,  according  to  the 
scriptures,  with  moderation;  and,  as  she 
came  out  to-daj,  and  saw  the  joyous  activ- 
ity of  her  youngest  ofbpring,  there  flew 
over  her  face  sudb  a  hopeful  fight  as  when 
the  February  sun  loc^ks  down  on  the  fast- 
frozen  soil,  and  says,  '< Patience!  there 
will  be  a  good  crop  of  potatoes  here  this 
year." 

And  she  was  also  such  a  wife  as  one 
reads  of  in  books;  no  neighbor  could 
charge  her  with  neglecting  her  duties  a 
hair's  breadth  in  thoueht,  word  or  deed, 
all  her  days,  although  Pomuchelskopp  was 
in  her  opinion  quite  light-minded,  be- 
cause often  when  joking  was  going  on  he 
would  laugh  right  out  loud,  which,  she 
thought  unbecoming  in  the  father  of  a 
family,  and  she  feared  he  would  at  length 
ruin  his  fortunes  and  bring  herself  and 
her  children  to  beggary.  She  did  another 
thin^,  which  the^  minister  had  not  incul- 
cated at  her#etrothal,  —  she  condemned 
his  failings,  and  gave  him  daily  of  her 
own  vinegar  to  <&ink  and  of  her  sorrel 
to  eat.  She  tutored  him — that  is  to  say 
when  they  were  alone  —  as  the  did  her 
youngest  child,  her  Philipping,  and  as  if 
Pomuchelskopp  still  wore  his  green  plaid 
trousers  fastened  behind;  in  short,  she 
drove  him  just  as  she  pleased.  She  did 
not  beat  him  —  Grod  forbid  I  all  was  with 
dignity.  Merely  by  her  manner  of  speiUc- 
ing,  she  knew  how  to  express  her  opmion 
of  nim :  if  he  was  unusually  frivolous,  she 
called  him  sharply  and  shortiy  by  the  last 
syllable  of  his  name,  just  *'  Kopp  1 "  ordi- 
narily she  called  him  by  the  middle  syl- 
lable, '^Muchel,"  and  when  he  was  quite 
after  her  own  heart,  and  sat  sulkily  in 
the  sofarcomer  striking  at  the  flies,  she 
called  him  by  the  first  syllable,  and  in  an 
affectionate  tone,  '*  Poking." 

She  did  not  caU  him  "  Poking  "  to-day. 
"Kopp!"  said  she,  on  account  of  his 
light-Qiinded  behavior  with  the  children, 
^  Kopp,  why  do  you  stand  there  smoking 
like  a  chimney?  I  think  we  should  caU 
at  the  Pastor's." 

<'My  Klucking,"  said  Pomuchelskopp,  re- 
luctantly takinff  the  pipe  from  his  mouth, 
**  we  can  go.  f  will  put  on  my  dress-coat 
directly." 

"  Dress-coat  I  Why  so  ?  Do  you  think 
I  shall  dress  up  in  black  silk  ?  It  is  only 
our  Pastor."  She  emphasized  the  *'  our," 
as  if  she  had  spoken  of  her  shepherd,  and 
as  if  she  considered  the  Pastor  merely 
their  hired  servant. 

'^  Just  as  you  please,  my  EDiuhning,  said 


Pomuchelskopp,  ^  I  can  put  on  my  brown 
overcoat.  Phuipping,  let  the  beating  go; 
Mama  doesn't  like  it." 

<<  Kopp  1  let  the  children  alone,  attend 
to  yourself.  You  can  keep  on  your  nan- 
keen coat,  it  is  clean  and  good." 

*<My  Klucking,"  said  Pomuchelskopp, 
**  always  noble,  my  dear  Klucking  1  If  we 
owe  nothing  to  the  Pastor's  family,  we 
owe  sometmiu^  to  ourselves.  And,  if 
Malchen  and  Salchen  are  going  too,  they 
must  dress  themselves  up,  and  wen  we  will 
set  out." 

This  argument  gained  Pomuchelskopp 
the  permission  to  array  himself  in  his 
brown  overcoat.  He  was  so  rejoiced  at 
having  carried  his  point,  a  thing  which 
did  not  often  happen,  that  in  his  grati- 
tude he  desired  to  confer  some  pleasure 
upon  his  Kliicking,  and  make  her  a 
sharer  in  his  own  satisfaction ;  for  no  one 
must  do  Pomuchelskopp  the  injustice  to 
suppose  that  he  was  overbearing  in  his 
own  house, — nol  there  he  was  rather 
humble  and  depressed.  He  pointed, 
therefore,  across  the  fields  ana  said, 
**  Just  look,  that  is  all  ours  I " 

'<MucheC  you  point  too  far,"  said  the 
lady  shortly ;  "  all  that  over  yonder  be- 
longs to  Pumpelhagen." 

"  lou  are  righC  that  is  all  Pumpel- 
hagen. But" — he  added,  and  the  litUe 
eyes  looked  greedilv.  towards  Pumpel- 
hagen, "who  knows?  If  God  spares  my 
life,  and  I  sell  my  property  in  Pomerania 
at  a  good  bargain,  and  times  continue 
good,  and  the  old  Kammerrath  dies,  and 
his  son  gets  into  debt " 

"Yes,  Muchel,"  interrunted  his  wife, 
and  across  her  face  flittea  that  derisive 
gleam,  which  was  the  only  approach  to 
a  smile  ever  seen  on  it,  "  yes,  just  as  old 
Strohpagel  said:  *If  I  were  ten  years 
vounger,  and  hadn't  this  lame  leg,  and 
hadn't  a  wife  —  you  should  see  what  « 
fellow  I  would  be  I ' " 

"  Hatihning,"  said  Pomuchelskopp,  mak- 
ing a  face  as  if  he  were  grieved  to  the 
heart,  "how  can  you  talk  so?  As  if  I 
wished  to  be  rid  of  youl  Without  the 
thirty  thousand  dollars,  which  your  father 
left  you,  I  never  could  have  bought  Giir- 
litz.  And  what  a  fine  estate  Giirlitz  is  I 
See  1  this  is  all  Giirlitz  1 "  and  he  pointed 
again  over  the  fields. 

"Yes,  Kopp,"  said  his  wife,  in  a  bard 
tone,  "  all  but  the  Pastor's  fi  ^Id,  which 
you  have  let  slip  out  of  vour  fingers.** 

"Ah,  Kliicking,"  said  Pomuchelskopp, 
as  they  left  the  garden,  "  always  the  I^&a- 
tor's  field  1  what  can  I  do  ?  See,  I  am  aa 
honest,  straight-forward  man;  what  can 
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I  do  against  such  a  pair  of  sly  old  fellows 
as  Hab^rroann  and  the  Pastor  ?  But  the 
day  is  not  over  yet,  Monsieur  Haber- 
manni  We  shall  have  something  to  say 
to  each  other  yet,  Merr  Pastor  I " 

At  the  Pastor's  house,  this  morning, 
three  pretty  little  girls  were  sitting  in  the 
Frau  Pastorin's  neat  parlor,  busy  as  bees, 
their  fingers  sewing  and  their  tongues 
chatting  at  the  same  time,  and  loo^g, 
amid  the  white  linen,  aS  fresh  and  red  as 
ripe  strawberries  on  a  white  plate ;  these 
were  Louise  Habermann  and  the  little 
twins,  Mining  and  Lining  Niissler. 

"  Children,"  said  the  little,  round  Frau 
Pastorin,  as  she  now  and  then  looked  in 
from  the  kitchen,  ^  you  cannot  think  what 
a  pleasure  it  is  to  me  in  my  old  age,  when 
I  put  away  my  clean  linen  in  the  linen- 
trunk,  and  think  with  every  piece  when 
it  was  spun  and  when  it  was  sewed  1  And 
how  prudent  it  makes  one,  to  know  for 
oneself  how  much  pains  it  has  cost  1  Mi- 
ning, Mining,  your  seam  is  crooked  I  Good 
heayens,  Louise !  I  believe  you  are  look- 
ing off  half  the  time,  yet  you  sew  right 
along,  and  get  no  knots  in  your  thread. 
But  now  I  must  go  and  take  up  the  pota- 
toes, for  my  Pastor  will  be  here  soon," 
and  with  that  she  ran  out  of  the  door, 
looking  back,  however,  to  say,  '<  Mining 
and  Lming,  vou  must  stay  here  to  dinner 
to-day  1"  And  so  she  flew  from  the 
kitchen  to  the  parlor,  and  from  the  parlor 
back  to  the  kitchen,  like  the  pendulum  of 
a  clock,  and  kept  everything  in  running 
order. 

But  how  came  Lining  and  Mining  Niiss- 
ler to  be  in  the  Frau  Pastorin's  sewing- 
\  school  ?    It  happened  in  this  way. 

Wlien  the  little  twins  had  got  so  far  that 
they  could  speak  the  '*  r  "  plainly,  and  no 
longer  played  in  the  sand,  and  ran  after 
Frau  Niissler  all  day  long,  sayins,  *'  Mother, 
what  shidl  we  do  now  ?  **  then  Frau  Niiss- 
ler said  to  young  Jochen  that  it  was 
high  time  the  chudren  went  to  school; 
they  must  have  a  governess.  Jochen  had 
no  objections,  and  his  brother-in-law,  the 
Sector  Baldrian,  undertook  the  task  of 
procuring  one.  When  she  had  been  six 
months  at  Rexow,  Frau  Niissler  said  she 
was  a  cross  old  thing,  she  scolded  the  little 
girls  from  morning  to  night  and  made 
tkem  so  skittish  that  they  did  not  know 
how  to  behave ;  she  must  go.  .Thereupon 
Kaufman  Kurz  looked  up  another;  and 
one  day,  when  nobody  in  Kexow  dreamed 
of  impending  evil,  a  sort  of  grenadier 
walked  in  at  the  door,  with  heavy  black 
eyebrows,  and  sallow  complexion,  and  with 
spectacles  on  her  nose,  ana  announced  her- 


self as  the  new  "  governess.**  She  beffan 
to  talk  French  to  the  little  twins,  and  as 
she  observed  that  the  poor  little  creatures 
'were  so  ignorant  that  they  could  not  un- 
derstand her  in  the  least,  she  turned,  in 
the  same  language,  to  young  Jochen.  Such 
a  thing  had  never  happened  to  voung 
Jochen  in  his  life ;  he  let  his  pipe  fall  from 
his  mouth,  and  as  they  were  drinking 
coffee  he  said,  in  order  to  say  something, 
<<  Mother,  ask  the  new  school-ma'am  to  take 
another  cup." 

This  one  was  a  "  governess  "  over  the 
whole  house,  and  Frau  Niissler  stood  it 
bravely  for  a  while ;  but  finally  she  said, 
"  Stop  I  This  won't  do  ;  if  anybody  is  to 
command  here  it  is  I,  for  lam  the  nearest, 
as  Frau  Pastorin  says ; "  and  sht  gave  the 
grenadier  her  marching  orders.  Then 
uncle  Brasig  offered  his  assistance,  and  en- 
gaged a  teacher, —  "  A  smart  one,"  he  said, 
''  always  in  good  spirits,  and  she  can  play 
you  dead  on  the  harpsichord."  He  was 
right;  one  evening  in  the  winter,  there 
arrived  at  Rexow  a  little  blue-cheeked, 
hump-backed  bodv.  who,  after  the  first  ten 
minutes,  attacked  the  new  piano,  which 
Jochen  had  bought  at  auction,  and  be- 
laboured it  as  if  she  were  threshing  wheat. 
When  she  had  gone  to  bed,  young  Jochen 
opened  the  piano,  and  when  he  saw  that 
three  strings  were  broken,  he  shut  it  up 
again,  and  said,  <<  Yes,  what  shall  we  do 
about  it  ?  " 

There  were  lively  times  in  the  house 
now ;  the  ^1-governess  ran  and  romped 
with  the  httle  girls,  until  Frau  Niissler 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  her  oldest, 
Lining,  had  really  more  sense  than  the 
mamselle.  She  wished  to  inform  herself 
how  the  mamselle  managed  the  children 
in  school-hours ;  she  requested,  therefore, 
to  be  shown  a  plan  of  their  studies,  and 
the  next  day  Lining  brought  her  a  great 
sheet  of  paper  with  all  the  "branches" 
marked  out.  There  was  German  and 
French,  Orthography  and  Creography,  and 
Religion,  and  Biblical  History,  and  other 
History,  and  also  Biblical  Natural  History, 
and  then  to  conclude  with,  music,  and 
music,  and  music. 

"  £h  1 "  said  Frau  Niissler  to  Jochen, "  she 
may  teach  them  all  the  music  she  wants 
to,  for  all  me,  if  the  religion  is  only  of  the 
right  sort.    What  do  you  say,  Jochen  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Jochen,  "it  is  idl  as  true  as 
leather  1" 

Well,  she  might  have  stayed,  if  Lining 
had  not  let  out,  accidentally,  that  mamselle 
played  jack-stones  with  them  in  the  Bibli- 
cal History;  and  as  Frau  Niissler  heard 
one  day,  during  the  "  Religion  "  hour,  such 
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a  romping  in  the  school-room  that  she 
opened  the  door  suddenly,  to  see  what 
kind  of  religion  was  goiug  on,  behold ! 
Mamselle  was  playing  "  Cuckoo  **  with  the 
children.  Maaan^  Niissler  could  not  ap- 
prove of  this  lively  sort  of  religion,  so 
Mamselle  '*  Hop-on-the-hill "  hopped  after 
the  grenadier. 

It  was  very  inconvenient,  because  it  was 
now  the  middle  of  the  fourth  quarter,  and 
if  Frau  Niissler  complained  that  the  chil- 
dren were  running  wild,  Jochen  only  said ; 
"  Yes,  what  shall  I  do  about  it  ?  "  But  he 
began  to  study  the  Rostock  "  Times  "  with 
uncommon  interest ;  and  one  day  he  laid 
aside  the  "  Hmes,"  and  ordered  Christian 
to  get  out  the  "  phantom."  His  good  wife 
was  considerably  astonished,  for  she  had 
no  idea  what  he  was  thinking  of;  but  as 
she  looked  at  the  pipe  side  of  his  face,  and 
noticed  that  his  mouth  was  stretched  wider 
than  usual,  which  represented  a  friendly 
smile,  she  gave  herself  no  more  anxiety, 
and  said,  <'  Let  him  go  1  He  has  something 
good  in  his  head." 

After  three  days  Jochen  returned  with 
an  elderly,  almost  transparent-looking 
lady,  and  it  went  through  the  whole  re- 
gion like  a  running  fire  :  "  Only  think ! 
young  Jochen  has  got  a  governess  himself." 

Brasig  came  the  next  Sundav  to  see  her ; 
he  was  tolerably  contented  with  her, 
••  But,"  said  he,  finally,  "  look  out,  young 
Jochen,  she  has  nerves." 

BriGisig  was  not  only  a  good  judge  of 
horses,  but  a  judge  of  human  nature ;  he 
was  right, —  Mamselle  was  nervous,  very 
nervous  indeed.  The  poor  little  twins 
went  about  on  tiptoe,  Mamselle  took  away 
Lining's  ball,  because  she  had  accidentally 
tlirown  it  at  the  window,  and  locked  up 
the  piano,  so  that  Lining  could  no  longer 
play,  "  Our  cat  has  nine  kittens,"  the  only 
piece  which  she  had  learned  from  Mamselle 
"  Hop-on-the-hill."  Before  long  Mamselle 
added  cramps  to  her  nerves,  and  Madam 
Niissler  must  run  with  sundry  bottles  of 
"drops,"  and  both  Fika  and  Corlin  must 
sit  up  with  her  nights,  because  either  one 
alone  would  be  afraid.  "  8end  her  away," 
said  uncle  Brasig ;  but  Frau  Niissler  was 
too  good  for  that,  she  sent  rather  for  the 
doctor.  Dr.  Strump  was  summoned  from 
Rahnstadt,  and  after  examining  the  pa- 
tient, he  pronounced  it  a  very  interesting 
case,  the  more  so  that  he  had  lately  been 
studying  "  the  night-side  of  Nature." 

Young  Jochen  and  his  wife  thought 
nothing  worse  from  that  than  that  the 
doctor  had  lately  been  a  good  deal  out 
of  his  bed  o'  nights,  but  he  meant  some- 
thing quite  different. 


One  day,  when  the  doctor  was  with 
the  mamselle,  Corlin  called  from  the 
stairs:  — 

.''Frau,  Frau  I  there  is  mischief  going 
on.  The  doctor  has  been  stroking  her 
over  her  face,  and  now  she  is  asleep,  and 
talking  in  her  sleep.  She  told  me  I  had 
a  lover." 

"Grod  bless  me  I"  cried  Brasig,  who 
happened  to  be  there,  "  what  sort  of  busi- 
ness is  the  woman  carrying  on  ?  "  and  he 
went  up-stairs  with  Frau  Niissler.  After 
a  while  he  came  down,  and  asked,  "  Now, 
what  do  you  say  to,  it  young  Jochen  ?  " 

Jochen  reflected  awhile,  and  then  said, 
"Yes,  that  doesn't  help  the  matter, 
Brasig." 

"Jochen,"  said  Brasig,  going  up  and 
down  the  room  with  great  strides,  "1  said 
to  you  before,  *  send  her  away;'  now  I 
say,  don't  send  her  away.  I  asked  her  if 
it  would  rain  to-morrow,  and  she  said  to 
me,  in  her  somnambulic  state,  that  it 
would  rain  torrents.  If  it  rains  torrents 
to-morrow,  then  take  down  your  barometer 
from  the  wall,  — barometers  are  of  no  use, 
and  yours  has  stood  there  two  years, 
always  at  fair  weather, — and  hang  her  up 
there;  you  can  benefit  yourself  and  the 
whole  region." 

Young  Jochen  said  nothing,  but  when 
next  morning  it  rained  torrents,  he  was 
silent  indeed,  and  his  astonishment  kept 
him  dumb  for  three  days. 

The  rumor  spread  in  the  neighborhood, 
that  young  Jochen  had  a  fortune-teller  at 
his  house,  and  that  she  had  prophesied  the 
great  rain  on  Saturday,  and  also  that 
Corlin  Eranger  and  Lispector  Brasig 
would  be  married  within  a  year.  Dr. 
Strump  naturally  did  his  share  toward 
setting  this  interesting  case  in  a  clear 
light,  and  it  was  not  long  before  Frau 
Niissler's  quiet  house  became  a  kind  of 
pilgrim's  shrine,  to  which  resorted  all  who 
were  curious,  or  scientific,  or  interested  in 
physical  science ;  and,  because  Frau  Niissler 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and 
Jochen  was  incapable,  Zachary  Brasig 
undertook  the  business,  when  the  doctor 
was  not  there,  and  ushered  troops  of 
visitors  into  the  mamselle's  room,  and  ex- 
plained her  somnambulic  condition;  and 
before  the  bed,  by  the  mamselle,  sat  Chris- 
tian the  coachman,  who  was  not  afraid  of 
the  devil  himself  for  Corlin  and  Fika 
would  no  longer  watch  by  her,  even  in  the 
day  time,  having  taken  it  into  their  heads 
that  she  was  not  respectable;  because 
they  translated  Brasig's  expression,  "  son- 
nenbuhlerisch  "  (somnambulic),  into  Platt- 
Deutsch,  and  said  the  mamselle  was  "  siin- 
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nenbohlerisch''  (no  better  than  she  should 
be). 

Among  the  visitors,  who  came  to  see 
this  wonder,  was  the  young  Baron  Ton 
Mallerjahn  of  Graunenmeer,  who  came 
daily  to  investigate  the  physical  sciences 
and  thought  no  narm  of  going  into  mam- 
Belle's  room  without  Brasig.  Frau  Nussler 
was  disturbed  by  the  impropriety  of  the 
thing,  and  requested  Jochen  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  nuisance,  upon  whiclf  Jochen  re- 
plied that  they  might  put  Christian  up 
there ;  but  when  Christian  came  down  one 
day,  and  said  the  Herr  Baron  had  sent  him 
away,  because  he  smelled  too  strong  of 
the  stable,  then  Frau  Niissler's  annoyance 
broke  out  in  a  flood  of  tears,  and,  if  Brasig 
had.  not  arrived  just  then,  she  would  her- 
self have  treated  the  Herr  Baron  to  a 
scolding;  but  Brasig,  like  a  true  knight, 
took  the  business  upon  himself. 

He  went  up-stairs,  and  said  very  court- 
eously and  decidedly,  "Gracious  Herr 
Baron,  will  you  have  the  kindness  to  step 
the  other  side  of  the  door  for  a  moment. 

It  was  possibly  too  fine  for  the  Herr 
Baron's  comprehension,  he  laughed  rather 
confusedly,  and  said  he  stood  for  the 
moment  in  magnetic  ra/>por^  with  the  mam- 
Belle. 

"Monetic  apportl"  said  Brasig.  "We 
need  none  of  your  money  here,  and  none 
of  your  apporters  either;   Christian  was 

Sut  here  on  purpose  to  prevent  such 
oings." 

Brasig  himself  stood  in  magnetic  rapport, 
without  being  conscious  of  it,  for  when 
Frau  Niissler  wept  he  fell  into  a  passion, 
and  in  great  wrath  he  cried  to  the  baron, 
"Herr,  be  off  with  you,  out  of  the 
house  I " 

The  baron  was  naturally  astonished  at 
this  speech,  and  inquired  rather  haughtily 
whether  Brasig  was  aware  that  he  was 
growing  rude. 

♦*  Do  you  call  that  rudeness  ? "  cried 
Brasig,  taking  the  baron  by  the  arm. 
"  Then  I  will  show  you  sometmng  else  ! " 

But  the  disturbance  awoke  Sie  mam- 
selle  out  of  her  sleep ;  she  sprang  from 
the  sofa  and  grasped  the  baron  by  the 
other  arm :  she  wouldn't  stay  here,  nobody 
here  understood  her,  he  alone  understood 
her,  she  would  go  with  him. 

"The  best  thing  you  can  do,"  said 
Brasig.  "  Don't  let  us  detain  you  1  Two 
birds  with  one  stone  1 "  and  he  assisted 
her  down  stairs. 

The  carriage  of  the  Herr  Baron  was 
all  ready,  ana  drove  up  to  the  door;  the 
Herr  Baron  himself  was  in  great  per- 
plexity, but  the  mamselle  held  fast. 
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"  Yes,  there's  no  help  for  it,"  said  young 
Jochen,  as  he  watched  their  departure. 

<<Youne  Jochen,'^  said  Brasig,  as  the 
equipage  left  the  yard, "  she  is  like  leather, 
she  IS  toush.  And  you,  madam,"  said  he 
to  Frau  Nussler,  "  let  the  man  ffo,  now  he 
can  see  as  much  as  he  likes  of  his  monetic 
treasure." 

Habermann  had  been  absent  a  good 
deal  of  late,  on  business  for  his  master, 
and,  when  he  came  home  for  a  day  or  two, 
he  had  so  much  to  attend  to  on  the  estate 
that  he  could  not  trouble  himself  about 
other  people's  affairs.  He  had  been  at  his 
sister's  however,  and  had  comforted  her 
about  the  mamseUe,  that  it  was  merely  sick- 
ness and  would  pass  over ;  but  as  he  came 
home  this  time,  the  report  was  all  over 
the  neighborhood  that  young  Jochen's 
sleeping  mamselle  had  gone  on  with  the 
Baron  von  Mallerjahn,  but  that  she  had 
previously  infected  Biiisig  with  prophesy- 
ing, and  Christian  with  Seeping.  BriEisig 
prophesied  wherever  he  went,  and  Chris- 
tian fell  asleep  even  on  his  feet. 

Habermann  went  to  Pastor  Behrens, 
and  inquired  what  he  knew  of  the  story, 
and  asked  him  to  go  with  him  to  his  sis- 
ter's. 

"  Willingly,  dear  Habermann,"  said  the 
Pastor ;  "  but  I  have  not  troubled  myself 
much  about  this  matter,  for  good  reasons. 
I  know  very  well  that  in  our  good  father- 
land many  of  my  brethren  in  Christ  have 
occupied  themselves  in  healing  the  pos- 
sessed, and  casting  out  devils ;  but  I  think 
such  cases  belong  rather  to  the  depart- 
ment of  the  physician,  or  " — with  a  rather 
peculiar  laugh  —  "to  that  of  the  police." 

When  they  came  to  Rexow,  the  cheerful, 
active  Frau  Nussler,  who  could  usually 
shake  off  easily  the  worst  misfortune,  or 
the  most  annoying  vexation,  seemed  quite 
another  person. 

"  Herr  Pastor,"  said  she,  "  Brother 
Earl,  that  crazy  woman  has  gone,  and  I 
had  trouble  enough  about  her,  and  so  have 
they  all  gone,  that  I  have  had ;  but  that  is 
no  matter,  I  shall  get  over  that.  What 
troubles  me  is  my  poor  little  ^rls,  who 
know  nothing  and  learn  nothmg.  And 
when  I  think  how  the  poor  littte  dears 
will  seem  among  their  elders  and  equals 
like  a  couple  of  fools,  knowing  nothing 
that  is  ta^ed  about,  and  not  even  know- 
ing how  to  write  a  letter  —  no,  Herr 
Pastor,  you,  who  have  learned  bo  much, 
vou  cannot  know  how  one  feels,  but  I 
know,  and,  Karl,  you  can  understand  it 
too.  No,  Herr  Pastor,  even  though  my 
heart  should  break,  and  I  should  go  about 
alone  with  Jochen  in  this  great  house,  like 
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one  in  a  dream,  I  will  dve  np  mj  little  i  dren,  put  your  work  aside ;  take  it  all 
girls  to  go  away  to  school,  rather  than  into  the  bedroom,  Louise ;  Mining,  pick 
have  them  remain  stupid  all  their  lives,  up  the  threads  and  scraps ;  Lining,  you 
You  see,  when  Louise  comes  here,  she  is  put  the  chairs  in  order !  Here  comes  our 
intelligent ;  one  can  tidk  with  her,  and  she  new  landlord  with  his  wife  and  daughters, 


can  read  the  newspaper  to  Jochen.  Min 
can  read  too,  but  if  she  comes  to  a  strange 
word,  she  begins  to  stammer.  For  in- 
stance the  other  day  Louise  read  <Bur- 
doh,'  and  the  place  is  called  so,  —  and 
Min  read  *  Bo-ur-de-aux.'  What  is  the 
good  of  *  Bo-ur-de-aux,*  when  the  city  is 
called  *Burdoh?'" 

The  Pastor  had  risen  during  this  speech, 
and  walked  thoughtfully  about  the  room ; 
at  last  he  came  to  a  stand  before  Frau 
Niissler,  looked  at  her  observantly  and 
said,  *'  My  dear  neighbor,  I  will  make  you 
a  proposition.  Louise  is  a  little  more 
advanced,  to  be  sure,  but  that  makes  no 
difference;  you  shall  not  be  separated 
from  your  Uttle  ones, — let  me  instruct 
them." 

Frau  Niissler  had  never  thought  of  such 
an  offer,  and  it  seemed  to  her  like  draw- 
ing the  great  prize  in  the  lottery,  or  as  if 
she  had  stepped  out  of  shadow  into  sun- 
shine. She  stared  at  the  Pastor  with  her 
wide-open,  blue  eyes;  "Herr  Pastor  1" 
she  cned,  springing  up  from  her  chair, 
"Jochen,  Jochen,  did  you  hear?  The 
Herr  Pastor  offers  to  teach  the  children 
himself." 

Jochen  had  heard,  and  was  also  on  his 
feet,  trying  to  say  something;  he  said 
nothing,  however,  only  fumbled  and  grap- 
pled for  the  Herr  Pastor's  hand,  until  he 
erasped  it,  then  pressed  it  warmly,  and 
drew  him  to  the  sofa,  behind  the  supper 
table,  which  was  spread ;  and  when  Frau 
Niissler  and  Habermann  had  fully  ex- 
pressed their  pleasure,  he  also  had  become 
capable  of  expression,  and  said,  "  Mother, 
pour  out  a  cup  for  the  Herr  Pastor." 

So  Minins  and  Lining  were  now  daily 
guests  at  the  Gurlitz  parsonage.  They 
were  as  clearly  a  pair  of  twins  as  ever; 
only  that  Lining  as  the  eldest  was  perhaps 
half  an  inch  taller  than  Mining,  and  Mining 
was  a  good  half  inch  larger  round  the 
waist,  and — if  one  looked  very  closely — 
Mining's  nose  was  a  trifle  shorter  than 
Idning's. 

And  so  on  the  day  when  Pomuchelskopp 
set  out  to  make  his  first  call  at  the  par- 
sonage, the  twins  were  in  the  Frau  Pas- 
torin's  sewing-school,  for  the  Frau  Pastorin 
also  meant  to  do  her  duty  by  the  children, 
when  the  Pastor  was  occupied  with  the 
business  of  his  calling. 

"God  bless  me!"  exclaimed  the  Frau 
Pastorin,  running  into  the  room,  "chil- 


across  the  church-yard,  right  up  to  the 
house, — and,  bless  his  heart!  my  Pastor 
has  gone  to  Wamitz  to  a  christening!" 
And  she  grasped  unconsciously  her  duster, 
but  had  to  lay  it  aside  directlv,  for  there 
was  a  knocW  at  the  door,  and  upon  her 
"  Come  in  1 "  Pomuchelskopp  with  nis  wife 
and  his  two  daughters,  Malchen  and 
Salchen,  entered  the  room. 

"  They  did  themselves  the  honor,"  said 
Pomuchelskopp,  endeavoring  to  make  a 
graceful  bow,  which  on  account  of  his 
peculiar  build  was  rather  a  failure, 
"  to  wait  upon  the  Herr  Pastor,  and  the 
Frau  Pastorin — acquaintance — neighbor- 
hood  " 

Frau  Pomuchelskopp  stood  by,  as  stiff 
and  stately  as  if  she  had  that  momins 
been  plated  with  iron,  and  Malchen  and 
Salchen,  in  their  gay  silk  dresses,  stared 
at  the  tliree  little  maidens  in  their  clean 
cotton  garments,  like  a  goldfinch  at  a 
hedffe-sparrow. 

The  Frau  Pastorin  was  the  most  cordial 
person  in  the  world,  to  her  finend^ ;  but 
when  she  met  strangers,  and  her  Pastor 
was  not  present  to  speak  for  himself,  she 
took  his  dignity  also  upon  her  shoulders. 
She  drew  herself  up  to  her  full  height, 
looking  as  round  and  full  as  a  goose  on 
the  spit,  and  with  every  word  that  she 
spoke  the  cap  ribbons  imder  her  little 
double  chin  wagged  back  and  forth  with  a 
dignified  air,  as  if  they  would  say,  "  No- 
bc^yshall  take  precedence  of  me  I " 

"The  honor  is  quite  on  our  side,"  said 
she.  "  Unfortunateljr  my  Pastor  is  not  at 
home.  Won't  you  sit  aownV  and  with 
that  she  seated  the  two  old  Pomuchels- 
kopps  on  the  sofa,  under  the  picture-gal- 
lenr. 

Meanwhile,  as  the  older  people  were  dis- 
cussing indifferent  topics  with  an  appear- 
ance 01  interest,  as  the  custom  is,  and  now 
one  and  now  another  advancing  opinions 
to  which  the  rest  could  not  assent,  Louise 
went,  in  a  finendly  way,  as  was  proper,  to 
the  two  young  ladies,  and  shook  hanos  with 
them,  and  the  little  twins  followed  her  ex- 
ample, as  was  also  proper. 

Now  Malchen  and  Salchen  were  just 
eighteen  and  nineteen  years  old.  "IHiey 
were  not  handsome;  Salchen  had  a  gray, 
pimpled  complexion,  and  Malchen,  though 
she  was  not  to  blame  for  it,  bore  too  struL- 
ing  a  resemblance  to  her  father.  But  they 
were  educated  —  save  the  mark!  and  had 
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recently  attended  the  Whitsuntide  fair 
and  Trinity  ball,  at  Rostock,  so  there  was 
really  a  great  difference  between  them  and 
the  little  girls,  and  since  they  were  not  very 
kindly  disposed,  they  looked  rather  coldly 
on  the  little  maidens. 

These,  however,  either  did  not  notice  it, 
or  took  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  their 
advances  should  be  received  with  coolness, 
and  Louise  said  with  great  admiration  to 
Malchen,  *'  Ah,  what  a  beautiful  dress  you 
have  on  I " 

Even  an  educated  young  lady  might  be 
pleased  at  that,  and  Malchen  became  a  lit- 
tle more  friendly,  as  she  said,  **  It  is  only 
an  old  one;  my  new  one  cost,  with  the 
trimming  and  dressHuaking,  all  of  ten  dol- 
lars more." 

**  Papa  gave  them  to  us  for  the  Trinity 
ball.  Ah,  how  we  danced  there ! "  added 
Salchen. 

Now  Louise  had  heard  in  sermons  about 
Sundays  before  and  after  Trinity,  but  of  a 
Trinity  ball  she  knew  nothing ;  in  fact  she 
had  no  definite  conception  of  a  ball  itself^ 
for  though  the  Frau  Pastorin  in  her  youth 
had  taken  pleasure  like  other  people,  and 
had  occasionally  set  foot  in  a  ball-room, 
yet,  out  of  consideration  for  her  present 
dignified  position,  she  alwavs  answered 
Louise's  questions  what  a  ball  was  like, — 
•'Mere  frivolity  1" 

As  for  Lining  and  Mining  they  would 
have  known  nothing  of  baUs,  for  though 
their  mother  danced  in  her  younger  days, 
it  was  merely  at  harvest  feasts,  and  young 
Jochen  had  indeed  once  gone  to  a  ball,  but 
upon  reaching  the  door  of  the  saloon  he 
was  so  firightened  that  he  beat  a  retreat,  — 
but  Uncle  Brasig's  descriptions  had  given 
the  children  a  confused  idea  of  many  white 
dresses  with  ^reen  and  red  ribbons,  of  vio- 
lins and  clanonettes,  of  waltzes  and  qua- 
drilles, and  many,  many  classes  of  punch. 
And  as  Uncle  Brasig  had  described  it  all, 
he  had  also  given  an  illustration,  with  his 
short  legs,  of  the  sliding  step,  and  the  hop 
step,  so  that  they  laughed  prodigiously; 
but  what  a  "  ball,"  such  a  ball  as  the  last 
governess  had  taken  awav  from  Mining, 
had  to  do  with  it  all,  they  had  never  com- 
prehended. So  Mining  asked  quite  inno- 
cently, "  But,  if  you  dance,  how  do  you  play 
with  a  ball?" 

Mining  was  a  thoughtless  little  girl,  and 
she  shoidd  not  have  asked  such  a  <|uestioa ; 
but,  considering  her  youth  and  inexperi- 
ence, the  Misses  Pomuchelskopp  need  not 
have  laughed  quite  so  loud  as  they  did. 

'*  Oh  dear  I "  cried  Salchen,  "  that  is  too 
stupid  1" 

**Yes,  good  gracious!  so  very  countri- 


fied I "  said  Malchen,  and  drew  herself  up 
in  a  stately  attitude,  as  if  she  had  lived 
under  the  shadow  of  St.  Peter's  tower  in 
Rostock  from  her  babyhood,  and  the  first 
burgomeister  of  the  city  had  been  her  next 
door  neighbor. 

Poor  Bttle  Mining  turned  as  red  as  a 
rose,  for  she  felt  that  she  must  have  made 
a  great  blunder,  and  Louise  grew  red  also, 
but  it  was  firom  anger.  "Why  do  you 
laugh?"  she  cried  hastily,  "why  do  you 
laugh  because  we  know  nothing  about 
balls?" 

**  See,  see  I  How  excited  I  "  laughed 
Malchen.    "  My  dear  child " 

She  went  no  further  in  her  wise  speech, 
being  interrupted  by  hasty  words  from  the 
group  on  the  sofa. 

"  Frau  Pastorin,  I  say  it  is  wrong ;  I  am 
the  owner  of  Gurlitz,  and  if  the  Pastor's 
field  was  to  be  rented " 

"  It  was  my  Pastor's  doing,  and  the  Earn- 
merrath  is  an  old  friend,  and  one  of  our 
parishioners,  and  the  fieldjoins  his  land  as 
well  as  it  does  yours,  and  Lispector  Haber- 
mann " 

"Is  an  old  cheat,"  interrupted  Pomu- 
chelskopp. 

"He  has  abeady  done  us  an  injury," 
added  his  wife. 

"  What  ?  "  cried  the  little  Frau  Pastorin, 
"what?" 

But  her  dear  old  heart  thought  in  a  min- 
ute of  little  Louise,  and  she  overcame  her 
anger,  and  began  to  wink  and  blink.  It 
was  too  late;  the  child  had  heard  her 
father's  name,  had  heard  the  slander,  and 
stood  now  before  the  arrogant  man,  and 
the  cold,  hard  woman. 

"What  is  my  father?  What  has  my 
father  done  ?  " 

Her  eyes  shot  fiery  glances  at  the  two 
who  had  spoken  evil  of  her  father,  and  the 
voung  frame  which  up  to  this  time  had 
known  constant  peace  and  joy,  quivered 
with  passion. 

People  tell  us  that  sometimes  the  fair, 
still,  green  earth  trembled,  and  fire  and 
flame  burst  forth,  and  snowers  of  gray 
ashes  bury  the  dwellings  of  men,  and  the 
temples  of  God.  It  seemed  to  her  that  a 
beautiful  temple,  in  which  she  had  often 
worshipped,  had  been  buried  under  gray 
ashes,  and  her  grief  broke  forth  in  stream- 
ing tears,  as  her  good  foster-mother  put 
her  arms  around  her,  and  led  her  from  the 
room. 

Muchel  looked  at  his  Kliicking,  and 
Kliicking  looked  at  her  Muchel ;  they  had 
got  themselves  into  trouble.  It  was  quite 
another  thing  from  having  one  of  his 
laborer's  wives  come  to  him,  in  tears,  and 
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a  pitiful  tale  of  sorrow  and  distress  —  he 
knew  what  to  do  in  such  cases ;  but  here 
he  had  no  occasion  for  reproaches  or  ad- 
vice, and,  as  he  glanced  about  him  in  his 
confusion,  and  saw  upon  the  wall  the 
hands  of  Christ  stretched  out  in  blessing, 
it  seemed  to  him  that  the  flashing  eyes  of 
Louise  had  turned  ^pealingly  toward 
them,  and  he  remembered  how  Christ  had 
said,  ^*  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto 
me,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven." 
He  did  not  feel  exactly  comfortable. 

His  brave  Eliicking  also,  was  quite  dis- 
turbed. She  had  heard  her  own  children 
screaming  many  a  time  under  her  vigorous 
discipline,  but  this  was  a  different  matter ; 
Malcnen  and  Salchen  had  often  shot  fire 
from  their  eyes,  and  stamped  their  feet, 
but  this  was  a  different  matter.  She  re-, 
covered  herself  soon,  however,  and  said, — 

*'  Eopp,  don't  make  such  a  stupid  face  1 
What  did  she  say  about  her  father?  Is 
Habermann  her  father  ?  *' 

"Yes,"  answered  Mining  and  Lining, 
through  their  tears, "  that  is  Louise  Haber- 
mann." And  they  followed  their  little  friend 
into  the  next  room,  to  cry  with  her ;  for 
though  they  did  not  know  how  deeply  her 
heart  was  wounded,  they  reckoned  them- 
selves  one  with  her,  in  joy  and  sorrow. 

"  I  did  not  know  that,"  said  Pomuchels- 
kopp ;  the  veiy  words  he  had  used  years 
before,  when  Uabermann's  wife  lay  in  her 
coffin. 

"  A  foolish  girl  I "  said  his  Hauhning. 
"  Malchen  and  Salchen,  come,  we  will  go ; 
the  Pastor's  wife  won't  come  back  again." 

And  so  thev  went  off,  like  the  year  1822, 
olr  which  Hauhning  represents  the  1,  on  ac- 
count of  her  leanness,  and  because  she 
would  always  be  number  1,  Pomuchelskopp 
the  8,  on  account  of  his  size  and  rotundity, 
and  the  two  daughters  the  two  figure  2's, 
—  for  such  a  2  abvays  looks  to  me  like  a 
goose  swimming  on  the  water. 

As  they  stepped  out  of  the  door,  the 
Pastor  was  just  returning  from  his  duties 
at  Wamitz,  and  had  brought  Uncle  Briisig 
home  with  him.  He  knew  by  their  ap- 
pearance that  they  had  been  making  a  cer- 
emonious visit,  and  spruns  hastily  from 
the  carriage,  that  he  might  be  in  time  for  a 
part  of  it. 

«  Ah,  good  day  I  How  do  you  do  ?  But," 
he  added  in  surprise,  "where  is  my 
wife?" 

"  She  went  off  and  left  us,"  said  Frau 
Pomuchelskopp,  stiffly. 

"  Eh,  there  must  be  some  mistake  I  Do 
come  in  again,  I  shall  be  back  directly," 
and  he  ran  into  the  house. 

Meanwhile  Biasig  had  gone  up  to  his 


old  comrade  Pomuchelskopp :  "  Grood  day, 
Samuel,  how  areyou  ?  " 

"  Thank  you,  Herr  Inspector,  very  well,** 
was  the  reply. 

Brasig  elevated  his  eyebrows,  looked  him 
square  in  the  face,  and  whistled  square  in 
his  face.  If  Frau  Pomuchelskopp  wished 
to  make  him  a  courtesy,  she  might  do  so, 
but  only  to  his  back,  for  he  turned  about 
and  went  into  the  house. 

"  Come,  Kopp,"  said  she  sharply,  and  the 
procession  moved  off. 

As  the  pastor  entered  the  house,  he 
found  nobody  there ;  he  went  through  into 
the  garden,  and  called,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  he  saw  the  little  twins  sitting 
under  a  raspberry  hedge,  with  red  eyes,  and 
they  pointed  to  the  birsh-tree  arbor,  with 
anxious  looks,  as  if  to  say  he  must  go  there 
if  he  would  find  out  what  the  trouble  was. 
He  went  to  the  arbor,  and  there  sat  his 
Regina,  with  the  child  in  her  lap,  trying  to 
comfort  her.  When  she  saw  her  Pastor, 
she  put  the  child  gently  down  on  the  bench, 
drew  him  out  of  the  arbor,  and  told  him 
the  matter. 

Pastor  Behrens  listened  in  silence ;  but 
as  his  wife  repeated  the  wicked  word  that 
the  Herr  Landlord  had  used,  there  flashed 
over  his  intelligent,  quiet  face  a  look  of 
bitter  anser,  and  then  his  clear  eyes  shone 
with  the  deepest  compassion.  He  said  to 
his  wife  that  she  might  go  in,  and  he  would 
speak  to  the  child.  So  it  had  come  at  last  I 
his  lovely  flower  had  been  pierced  bv  a 
poisonous  worm;  the  pitiless  world  had 
grasped  this  soft,  pure  heart  with  its  hard, 
coarse  hand,  and  the  finger-marks  could 
never  be  effaced ;  now  it  had  entered  upon 
the  great,  never-ending  struggle,  whicn  is 
fought  out  here  on  earth  until  hearts  cease 
to  beat.  It  must  come,  yes,  it  must  come, 
he  knew  that  well  enough;  but  he  knew 
also  that  the  greatest  act  of  one  who  would 
train  a  human  soul  lies  in  keeping  away,  as 
long  as  possible,  the  hard  hand  from  the 
tender  heart,  until  that  also  had  become 
harder,  and  then,  if  the  evil  grip  should  be 
even  worse,  the  black  fingers  will  not 
leave  such  deep  marks  upon  the  heart, 
until  then  innocent  of  the  never-ending 
struggle.  He  went  into  the  arbor.  Thou 
art  still  happy,  Louise ;  well  is  it  for  one 
who  in  such  an  hour  is  blessed  with  a 
fj&ithful  friend  I 

Frau  Pastorin,  meanwhile,  went  into  the 
parlor,  and  found  Brasig.  Brasig,  instead 
of  sitting  down  on  the  comfortable  sofa, 
under  the  picture-gallery,  or  at  least  in  a 
reasonable  chair,  had  seated  himself  on  a 
table,  and  was  working  like  a  linen-weaver, 
in  his  excitement  over  Pomuchelskopp's 
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oeremonious  behavior,  "There  you  see 
me,  there  you  have  me ! "  he  cried  angrily. 
«*The  Jesuit  I"  As  the  Frau  Pastorin 
came  in,  he  sprang  firom  his  table,  and 
cried, — 

"  Frau  Pastorin,  what  should  you  say  of 
anybody  you  had  known  forty  years,  and 
you  meet  him,  and  you  speak  to  him,  and 
he  calls  you  "Sie?"» 

"Ah,  Brasig '* 

**  That  is  what  Pomuchelskopp  has  done 
to  me." 

"Let  the  man  alone!  He  has  done 
worse  mischief  h^e;"  and  she  related 
what  had  happened. 

Briisig  was  angry,  exceedingly  angry, 
over  the  injury  wmch  he  had  received,  but 
when  he  heard  this  he  was  an^y  beyond 
measure;  he  stormed  up  and  down  the 
room,  and  made  use  of  language  for  which 
the  Frau  Pastorin  would  have  reproved 
him  severely,  had  she  not  been  very  angry 
herself;  at  last  he  thrust  himself  into  the 
sofa  comer,  and  sat,  without  saying  a 
word,  looking  straight  before  him. 

The  Pastor  entered,  his  Begina  looked 
at  him  inquiringly. 

•*  She  is  watermg  the  flowers,"  he  said, 
as  if  to  compose  her,  and  he  walked  in  his 
quiet  way,  up  and  down  the  room,  finally 
turning  toward  Brasig.  "  What  are  you 
thinking  of,  dear  friend?  " 

"Hellofire!  I  am  thinking  about  hell- 
fire,  Herr  Pastor  I " 

"  Why  of  that  ?  "  asked  the  Pastor. 

But  instead  of  replying,  Brasig  sprang 
to  his  feet,  and  said : 

**  Tell  me,  Herr  Pastor,  is  it  true  that 
there  are  mountains  tiiat  vomit  fire  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  said  the  Pastor. 

"  And  are  they  good  or  bad  for  man- 
kind?" 

"  The  people  who  live  in  the  neighbour- 
hood consider  the  eruptions  a  good  thing, 
because  then  the  earthquakes  are  not  so 
violent" 

"  So  ?  so  ?  "  said  Br'^g,  apparently  not 
quite  satisfied  with  the  answer.  "  But  it 
is  true,  isn't  it,"  he  went  on,  "  that  such 
mountains  send  forth  fiame  and  smoke, 
like  a  chimney  ?  " 

"Something  so>"  said  the  Pastor,  who 
had  not  the  shghtest  idea  what  Brasig  was 
driving  at. 

"  Well,"  said  Brasig,  stamping  with  his 
foot, "  then  I  wish  that  the  devil  would 
take  Samuel  Pomuchelskopp  by  the  nape 
of  his  neck,  and  hold  him  over  one  of  those 
fire-spouting  holes  till  he  got  his  deserts." 

•  Do  (thoo)  is  the  eommoii  fbrm  of  addieis  be- 
tween ftienda;  Sie  (third  person  pltinU)  being  used 
with  strangers,  and  on  formal  occasions. 


"  Fie,  Brasig ! "  cried  the  little  Pastorin, 
"  you  are  a  heathen.  How  can  you  utter 
such  an  unchristian  wish  in  a  minister's 
house  I " 

"  Frau  Pastorin,"  said  Br^i^,  going  back 
into  the  sofa-corner,  "  it  would  be  a  great 
benefit  to  mankind." 

"Dear  Briisig,"  said  the  Pastor,  "we 
must  remember  that  these  people  used  the 
disgraceful  expression  witnout  any  inten- 
tion of  hurting  us." 

"It  is  all  one  to  me," cried  Bnisi^,  "  with 
or  without  intention.  He  provoked  me 
with  intention,  but  what  he  aid  here  with- 
out intention  was  a  thousand  times  worse. 
You  see,  Herr  Pastor,  one  must  get  angry 
sometimes,  and  we  farmers  get  angry  reg- 
ularly two  or  three  times  a  day, — it  be- 
longs to  the  business;  but  moderately, 
what  I  call  a  sort  of  farm-boy  anger.  For 
example,  yesterday  I  was  having  the  fal- 
low-ground marled,  and  I  had  ordered  the 
boys  to  form  a  line  with  their  carts.  Then 
I  stood  in  the  marl-pit,  and  all  was  going 
nicely.  Then,  you  see,  there  came  that  lul? 
ber.  Christian  Kohlhaas, — a  real  horned- 
beast  of  a  creature, —  there  he  was  with 
his  full  cart  coining  back  to  the  pit.  "  You 
confounded  rascal  I  "  said  I,  "  what  under 
heaven  I  are  you  going  to  bring  the  marl 
back  again  1  Do  you  believe,  mat  block- 
head looked  me  right  in  the  fiice,  and  said 
he  wasn't  quite  ready  to  empty  the  cart, 
and  would  go  into  the  line.  Well,  I  was 
angry,  you  may  be  sure;  but  there  are 
different  sorts  of  anger.  This  was  a 
proper  fitrm-boy  anger,  and  that  kind 
agrees  with  me,  especially  after  dinner; 
but  here — I  can't  scold  Pomuchelskopp  as 
I  do  the  farm-boys.  It  all  stays  here,  I 
can't  get  rid  of  it.  And  you  will  see,  Frau 
Pastorin,  to-morrow  I  shall  have  that 
cursed  gout  again." 

"  Briisig,"  said  the  Frau  Pastorin,  "  will 
you  do  me  a  favour  ?  Don't  tell  Haber- 
mann  anything  of  this." 

"Eh,  why  should  I,  Frau  Pastorin?  But 
I  will  go  to  little  Louise,  and  comfort  her, 
and  teU  her  that  Samuel  Pomuchelskopp 
is  the  meanest,  most  infamous  rascal  on  the 
face  of  the  earth." 

"No,  no,"  said  the  Pastor,  hastily,  "let 
that  go.  The  child  will  get  over  it,  and  I 
hope  all  will  be  well  again." 

"No?  Then  good-bye,"  said  Brasig, 
reaching  for  his  cap. 

"  Surely,  Brasig,  you  will  stay  to  dinner 
with  us?" 

"Thank  you  kindly,  Frau  Pastorin. 
There  is  reason  in  all  things.  One  must 
be  angry  sometimes,  to  be  sure ;  but  bet- 
ter after  dinner  than  before.    I  had  better 
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go  and  work  in  the  marl-pit ;  bat  Chris- 
tian would  do  well  not  to  come  back  to- 
day with  his  full  cart  to  the  marl-pit.    So 
good-bye,  once  more." 
And  with  that  he  went  oS. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Habermann  heard  nothing  of  this  oc- 
currence. His  child  said  nothing  to  him 
about  it,  only  treated  him  with  increased 
tenderness  and  reverence,  if  that  were 
possible,  as  if  with  her  greater  love  to 
make  up  to  him  the  wrons  which  had 
been  done  him.  Frau  NiissTer,  who  had 
heard  the  whole  storf  from  her  little 
girls,  could  not  find  it  m  her  heart  to  say 
a  word  to  her  brother  which  could  grieve 
him,  or  make  him  suspicious  of  others. 
The  Pastor  and  his  wife  had  the  same  rea- 
son for  silence,  and  also  the  wish  that  the 
whole  matter  should  be  forgotten  by 
Louise. 

Jochen  Niissler  said  nothing  of  conse- 
quence, and  Brasig  also  held  his  peace, 
tnat  is  toward  Habermann.  It  happened, 
however,  through  his  feeling  of  injury  at 
this  self-restraint,  and  the  attack  of  gout, 
—  which  came  as  he  said  it  would  the 
next  dav,  —  that  he  excited  the  whole 
neighborhood  against  Pomuchelskopp ; 
and  as  the  latter  made  no  special  efforts 
towards  friendship  and  sociability,  it  was 
not  long  before  his  intercourse  with  his 
neighbors  was  like  my  wife's  kitchen  floor 
at  Pentecost,  so  naked  and  bare  was  he 
left  in  this  respect. 

Pomuchelskopp  looked  upon  social  in- 
tercourse as  a  gfuxlen  merely,  in  which  he 
could  plant  his  pride-beans ;  whether  the 

farden  gave  him  shade,  or  produced 
owers,  was  of  little  importance  to  him 
provided  that  he  had  room  for  himself 
and  what  belonged  to  him  to  spread  and 
grow.  He  had  come  into  MechUnburs,  in 
the  first  place,  because  he  could  l}uy 
Gurlitz  at  a  good  bargain ;  but,  secondly 
because  he  had  a  vague  idea  of  his  future 
prospects  as  a  landlord. 

**  Hauhning,"  siud  he  to  his  wife, "  here  in 
Pomerania,  everv  bodv  rules  us,  and  the 
landrath  says,  "It  shall  be  so  and  so,''  but 
in  Mechlinburg  we  shall  be  law-givers 
ourselves,  I  among  others.  And  I  have 
heard  it  is  customary  there  for  rich 
burghers,  who  live  like  the  nobility,  to  be- 
come ennobled  in  time.  Think,  Xiiking, 
how  it  would  seem  to  be  called  *  my  gra- 
cious lady  von  Pomuchelskopp  1 '  but  one 
must  not  throw  himself  away  I " 

And  he  took  pains  not  to  throw  him- 
self away,  giving  up,  for  that  purpose,  one 
of  his  chief  pleasures,  the  boasting  and 


bragging  of  his  money,  in  order  not  to 
associate  too  familiarly  with  the  farmers 
and  inspectors  of  the  neighborhood.  For 
that  purpose,  he  had  greeted  old  Brieisig 
with  "  Sie,"  and  had  honored  only  Brasig's 
Herr  Count  with  a  formal  visit.  He  went 
in  his  blue  dress-coat,  with  bright  buttons, 
and  the  new  coach  with  four  brown  horses, 
and  was  as  welcome  there  as  a  ho^  in  a 
Jew's  house.  When  he  came  home,  be  sat 
out  of  humor  in  the  sofa-comer,  and  struck 
at  the  flies;  and  as  his  wife  who  always 
became  affectionate  when  he  was  cross, 
said,  "  Poking,  what  is  the  matter?  "  he 
grumbled,  "  What  should  be  the  matter? 
Nothing  is  the  matter,  only  these  con- 
founded nobility,  who  are  friendly  to  look 
at,  and  when  you  come  nearer  it  is  good 
for  nothing.  Oh,  yes,  he  asked  me  to  sit 
down,  and  then  he  inquired  very  politely 
how  he  could  serve  me.  I  don't  want  any- 
thing of  him,  I  am  better  off  than  he  ;  but 
I  could  think  of  nothing  to  say,  at  the  mo- 
ment, and  then  there  was  such  a  silenoe 
that  I  must  needs  go." 

But  for  all  that,  Pomuchelskopp  would 
not  throw  himself  away,  — by  no  means  I 
He  trailed  after  the  nobility  like  the  tail 
after  a  sheep,  and  although  he  would 
never  advance  a  penny  of  wages  to  his 
own  people,  and  the  poor  tradesmen  in 
the  city  had  to  wait  till  the  year's  end 
for  their  hard-earned  pay,  he  had  money 
for  any  spendthrift  young  gentleman. 
And,  while  every  poor  devu  of  a  fellow 
who  went  through  his  fields  was  fined 
without  pity,  for  trespassing,  Brasig's 
gracious  I^rr  Count  nad  permission, 
even  in  harvest  time,  to  go  over  .them 
with  the  whole  hunt ;  and  while  he  cheated 
the  Pastor  shamefully  in  his  Easter-lamb, 
the  Herr  Count's  hunter  could  shoot  the 
roe-buck  before  his  very  door,  and  he 
made  no  complaint.  No  1  Samuel  Pomu- 
chelskopp did  not  throw  himself  away  I 

Habermann  kept  out  of  his  way.  He 
was  not  a  man  for  strife  and  contention, 
and  was  too  well  satisfied  with  his  situa- 
tion, to  be  looking  here  and  there  after 
other  things.  He  was  like  a  man,  who, 
after  being  out  in  a  storm,  sits  warm  and 
dry  in  the  chimney-comer;  and  his  only 
trouble  was  his  anxiety  about  his  good 
master.  He  had  some  time  before  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  him,  in  a  strange 
hand,  and  with  a  black  seal,  which  said 
that  he  had  had  a  stroke  of  paraly&is,  and 
had  not  yet  recovered  the  us6  of  his  right 
hand;  but  the  greatest  affliction  which 
had  befallen  him  was  the  loss  of  his  wife, 
who  had  died  suddenly,  in  full  health, 
^d  it  said  also  that  his  nephew  Frans 
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would  arrive  at  Pumpelhagen,  at  Michael- 
mas, in  order  to  learn  farming.  ^  It  is  his 
own  wish  to  handle  the  spade  and  learn 
everythinff  for  himself.  I  also  think  it 
best/*  G^ese  words  were  written  in  the 
Karamerrath's  own  hand.  A  couple  of 
weeks  later  he  received  another  letter,  in 
which  the  Kammerrath  informed  him  that 
he  had  resigned  his  post  in  Schwerin  and 
intended,  aner  the  next  Easter,  to  reside 
at  Pumpelhagen,  with  his  three  unmar- 
ried daughters;  through  the  winter,  he 
must  remain  in  Schwerin,  on  account 
of  his  health.  Habermann  should  how- 
ever retain  complete  management  of  i 
evervthing.  j 

This  would  be  a  change,  which  would 
have  some  effect  upon  his  situation ;  and, 
though  he  had  no  occasion  to  dread  the 
eye  of  the  master,  and  would  gladly 
exert  himself  to  do  anything  for  his 
comfort,  yet  he  could  not  help  saying  to 
himself  that  the  quiet  peace  and  sim- 
plicity of  his  life  were  over,  and  how 
long  would  it  be  before  greater  changes 
must  come  V 

Michaelmas  came,  and  with  it  came  Franz 
von  Rambow.  He  was  not  what  is  called 
a  handsome  young  man;  but  he  was 
healthy  and  strong,  and  upon  nearer  view 
one  was  struck  by  the  earnestness  of  his 
manner,  and  the  good-nature  in  his  eyes. 
A  shadow  of  sadness  sometimes  fell  upon 
his  face,  which  may  have  been  owing  to 
the  fact  that  he  lost  his  parents  in  early, 
youth,  and  had  since  stood  as  an  orphan, 
alone  in  the  world.  As  one  might  infer 
from  his  appearance,  he  was  no  fool;  he 
had  Rood  natural  talents,  which  had  been 
developed  at  the  school  in  which  he  had 
fitted  for  the  university,  and  he  had  also 
learned  a  more  important  lesson,  how  to 
labor.  He  was  a  young  tree,  raised  in  a 
nursery  in  a  hard  soil,  And  the  wood  had 
grown  slowly,  but  firmly ;  he  had  shot  out 
no  rank  shoots  into  the  air,  his  branches 
were  low,  but  wide-spread,  and  when  he 
should  be  transplanted  he  would  need  no 
prop.  **  Let  him  be,"  the  gardener  would 
say, "  he  is  tough  and  strong,  he  can  stand 
•lone." 

At  present,  he  was  twentv  years  old, 
and  the  tlwee  years'  child  whom  Haber- 
mann recollected  had  become  a  steady 
young  man,  with  future  prospects  such  as 
few  younff  men  in  the  country  were  pos- 
sessed of  He  owned  two  fine  estates, 
which  had  become  freed  from  debt  by  pru- 
dent management  during  his  minority.  It 
was  before  his  recollection,  to  be  sure, 
that  Habermann  had  served  as  inspector 
with  his  father ;  but  he  had  been  told  how 


friendly  the  inspector  had  always  been 
toward  him,  and  when  a  good,  simple- 
hearted  man  knows  that  another  has  car- 
ried him  in  his  arms,  as  a  child,  confidence 
easily  glides  into  his  heart,  and  he  seems 
to  see  the  little  pillow  in  the  cradle,  and 
the  tired  head  lies  softly  down,  and  the 
dreams  of  childhood  return  once  more. 

Habermann  returned  this  confidence, 
heartily  and  gladly.  He  cautiously  and 
quietly  led  the  younar  man  along,  in  the 
new  and  unaccustomed  path ;  he  instructed 
him  in  matters  of  the  farm-yard  and  of  the 
field ;  he  told  him  the  reasons  why  such  a 
thing  should  be  done,  and  why  it  should 
be  done  just  so,  and  not  in  a  different 
manner.  At  the  same  time,  he  endeavored 
to  spare  him;  but  as  he  noticed  that  his 
scholar  had  no  wish  to  be  spared,  and  de- 
sired faithfully  to  fill  his  post,  he  let  him 
have  his  way,  saving  to  himself,  like  the 
gardener,  ^Let  him  alone,  he  needs  no 
prop." 

But  to  these  contented  companions  an- 
other was  to  be  added,  who  would  bring 
life  into  the  house,  and  that  was  Fritz  Trid- 
delsitz. 

The  little  Frau  Pastorin  had  a  brother- 
in-law,  the  apothecary  Friddelsitz,  at  Rahn- 
stadt,  and  wnen  he  heard  that  Habermann 
had  taken  a  pupil  to  be  instructed  in  farm- 
ing, he  took  it  mto  his  head  that  his  Fritz, 
who  was  a  foppish  stripling  of  seventeen, 
should  learn  how  to  manage  an  estate  un- 
der Habermann's  tuition.  '*  Merely  the 
higher  branches,"  said  Fritz ;  <<  I  know  all 
about  common  things  already,  for  I  have 
been  twice  in  the  dogdays  at  Uie  miller's  in 
Bolz,  and  helped  about  the  harvesting." 

The  little  Frau  Pastorin  was  not  quite 

E leased  with  the  proposal,  for  she  knew 
er  greyhound  of  a  nephew,  and  did  not 
wish  that  Habermann  snould  be  troubled 
with  him;  but  her  brother-in-law  perse- 
vered, and  the  matter  was  brought  for- 
ward. Habermann  would  have  gone 
through  fire  and  water  for  the  Pastor  and 
his  wife ;  but  he  could  not  decide  such  a 
question  on  his  own  responsibility.  He 
wrote  to  his  master  about  it :  young  Trid- 
delsitz  wanted  to  come  in  as  a  tMrd,  he 
had  many  crotchets  in  his  head,  but  was 
good-hearted;  his  chief  recommendation 
was  that  he  was  the  Frau  Pastorin's 
nephew,  to  whom  Habermann  was  under 
great  obligation,  as  the  Herr  Kammerrath 
was  aware.  For  the  rest,  his  father  would 
lay,  for  two  years,  a  hundred  dollars  for 
loard.  Would  it  be  agreeable  to  the  Herr 
Kammerrath,  that  Fritz  Triddelsitz  should 
come  to  Pumpelhagen,  to  learn  farming? 
The  Herr  kammerrath  answered  by  re- 
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turn  poet ;  there  was  no  question  of  board, 
the  hundred  dollars  were  for  tuition,  and 
with  that  he  had  nothing  to  do,  that  was 
Habermann's  business ;  S  he  thought  best, 
let  him  take  the  young  man,  and  welcome. 

This  was  a  great  joy  to  Habermann; 
nothing  more  was  said  of  board  or  tuition 
money,  for  he  could  now  discharge  a  small 
portion  of  the  great  debt  which  he  owed 
to  the  Pastor  and  his  wife. 

So  Fritz  Triddelsitz  came,  and  in  such  a 
way  1  He  was  his  dear  mother's  only  son, 
—  to  be  sure  she  had  a  couple  of  daugh- 
ters, —  and  she  fitted  him  out  for  his  new 
place,  so  that  he  could  represent  an  ap- 
prentice, a  travellinff  a^ent,  an  inspector, 
or  a  farmer  and  lanmord,  according  to  the 
occasion,  or  as  the  whim  took  him  to  play 
at  farming,  in  this  manner  or  that.  He  had 
dress-boots  and  working  boots,  laced  boots 
and  top-boots ;  he  had  morning  shoes,  and 
dancing  shoes,  and  fancy  slippers ;  he  had 
button-gaiters,  and  riding-gaiters,  and 
other  gaiters;  he  had  dress-coats,  and 
linen  frocks,  and  cloth  coats  and  pilot-coats ; 
overcoats  and  under-jackets,  and  rain-coats, 
and  a  variety  of  long  and  short  trousers, 
too  numerous  to  mention. 

This  outfit  for  a  gentleman  farmer  ar^ 
rived  at  Pumpelhagen  one  fine  day,  in 
several  large  boxes,  with  a  fine,  soft  bed, 
and  a  great  clumsy  secretary;  and  the 
carrier  volunteered  the  news  that  the 
young  gentleman  would  spon  be  there,  he 
was  on  the  way,  and  was  merely  detained 
by  a  struggle  with  his  father's  old  chestnut 
horse,  who  would  come  no  further  than  the 
Gurlitz  parsonage,  because  that  had  been 
the  limit  of  his  journeys  hitherto.  How 
the  contest  terminated  he  did  not  see,  be- 
cause he  came  away ;  but  the  young  gen- 
tleman was  coming.  And  he  came,  and-as 
I  said  before,  in  what  a  guise  I  Like  an 
inspector  over  two  large  estates  belonging 
to  a  count,  and  who  has  the  privilege  of 
riding  to  the  hounds  with  his  gracious  Herr 
Count,  in  a  green  hunting-jacket,  and 
white  leather  breeches,  top-boots  with  vel- 
low  tops,  and  spurs,  and  over  the  whole  a 
water-proof  coat,  not  because  it  was  likely 
to  rain,  but  it  was  new,  and  he  wanted  to 
hear  what  people  would  say  about  it.  And 
he  came  up<m  his  father's  old  chestnut,  and, 
from  the  appearance  of  both,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  their  present  relations  were  the 
result  of  a  contest.  The  horse  had  come 
to  a  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  ^eat  pud- 
dle before  the  Pastor's  house,  with  a  nxed 
determination  to  go  no  further,  and  Fritz 
had  exercised  him  for  a  good  ten  minutes 
with  whip  and  spur,  to  the  great  dismay 
of  the  little  Frau  Pastorin,  b^ore  he  coidd 


persuade  him  to  advance ;'  so  when  he  dis- 
mounted at  Pumpelhagen,  his  rain-coat 
looked  as  if  he  had  been  pelted  withm  ud. 

Hie  old  chestnut  stood  before  the  house, 
and  he  pricked  up  his  ears,  and  said  to 
himself,  ^'  Is  he  a  fool,  or  am  I  ?  I  am  sev- 
enteen years  old,  and  he  is  seventeen  years 
old.  He  has  had  his  way  this  time,  next 
time  I  will  have  mine.  If  he  treats  me  so 
with  whip  and  spur  and  kicks,  next  time 
I  will  lie  down  in  the  puddle." 

When  Fritz  Triddelsitz  came  into  the 
room  where  Habermann,  and  young  Herr 
von  Rambow,  and  Marie  Moller,  the  house- 
keeper,  were  sitting  at  dinner,  the  old 
inspector  was  struck  dumb  with  astonish- 
ment, for  he  had  never  seen  him  before. 
In  his  green  hunting-jacket,  Fritz  looked 
like  one  of  those  long  asparagus  stalks 
which  spring  up  in  the  garden,  and  he  was 
so  thin  and  slender  that  he  looked  as  if  one 
could  cut  him  in  two  with  his  riding-wliip. 
He  had  high  cheek  bones  and  a  freckled 
face,  and  something  so  assured,  and  yet 
awkward  in  his  whole  demeanor,  that 
Habermann  said  to  himself  "  God  bless  me  I 
am  I  to  teach  him  ?  He  feels  above  me 
already." 

His  reflections  were  interrupted  by  a 
burst  of  laughter  from  Franz  von  Ram- 
bow, in  which  Marie  Moller  secretly  joined, 
holding  her  napkin  before  her  mouth. 

Fritz  had  begun,  "Good-day,  Herr  In- 
spector, how  do  you  do  ?  "  when  he  was 
interrupted  by  the  laughter ;  he  saw  his 
old  schoolmate  at  Parchen,  shaking  with 
fun;  he  looked  at  him  rather  doubtfuUv; 
but  it  was  not  long  before  he  joined  in  the 
laugh  himself,  and  then  steady  old  Haber- 
mann could  refrain  no  longerj  he  laughed 
till  his  eyes  ran  over.  **  Mwi  1 "  said  Franz, 
"  how  you  have  rigged  yourself  up  1 " 

"  Always  noble T"  said  Fritz,  and  Marie 
Moller  disappeared  again  behind  her  nap- 
kin. 

"  Come,  Triddelsitz,"  said  Habermann, 
"  sit  down  to  dinner." 

Fritz  accepted  the  invitation  —  the  fel- 
low was  in  luck,  for  he  had  come  at  the 
best  season  for  good  living,  in  the  roast- 
goose  season,  and  as  it  happened,  a  fine, 
brown  bird  stood  before  him,  and  this 
beginning  of  his  study  of  farming  might 
well  be  agreeable.  He  was  not  at  all 
sparing  of  the  roast  goose,  and  Habermann 
reflected  silently  that  if  he  sat  on  horse- 
back as  weU  as  at  table,  paid  as  much  at- 
tention to  farm-boys  as  to  roast  goose, 
knew  as  much  about  horses'  fodder  as  of 
his  own,  and  cleared  up  business  as  com- 
pletely as  he  did  his  plate,  something 
might  be  made  of  him  in  time. 
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"Wen,  Triddelmtz,"  said  Habermann, 
when  dinner  was  over,  "  now  you  can  go 
to  your  room,  and  change  your  clothes, 
and  put  this  smart  riding-suit  away  where 
the  moths  will  not  get  at  it,  for  you  won't 
need  it  again  this  two  years.  We  don't 
side  much  here,  we  go  on  foot,  and  if  there 
is  any  riding  to  do,  I  do  it  myself,  by  the 
way." 

Before  long,  Fritz  re-appeared,  with  a 
pair  of  greased  boots,  short  breeches,  and 
a  grass-green  nilot-coat. 

"  That  wiU  do,"  said  Habermann ;  "  now 
come,  and  I  will  gire  youBome  instructions 
to  begin  with." 

They  went  oyer  the  farm,  and  next 
morning  Fritz  Triddelsitz  stood  with  seven 
of  the  farm  laborers  in  the  Rahnstadt 
road,  and  let  the  water  out  of  the  pud- 
dles,—  an  agreeable  business,  especially 
in  November,  with  a  drizzling  rain  all  day 
long.  "  The  devil  I "  said  Fritz  Triddelsitz, 
"  farming  isn't  what  I  took  it  for  I " 

A  couple  of  weeks  after  his  arrival, 
Brasig  came  riding  into  the  yard,  one 
Sunday  noon.  Fritz  had  by  this  time  be- 
come 80  far  subdued  by  Habermann,  his 
monotonous  work,  and  the  everlasting 
rainy  weather,  that  he  began  to  compre- 
hend his  situation  as  an  apprentice,  and 
his  natural  good-heartedness  made  him 
ready  for  little  services.  So  he  started 
out  of  doors,  to  assist  BriEisig  down  from 
his  horse,  but  Brasig  screamed,  "Don't 
come  near  me  I  Don't  touch  me  I  Don't 
come  within  ten  feet  of  met  Tell  Karl 
Habermann  to  come  out." 

Habermann  came:  "Bless  you,  Brieisig, 
why  don't  you  get  down  ?  " 

"Karl — no,  dont  touch  mel  just  get 
me  a  soft  chair,  so  that  I  can  get  down  by 
degrees,  and  then  brine  a  blanket  or  a  sheep- 
skm  or  something  son  to  spread  under  it, 
for  I  have  got  this  confounaed  gout." 

They  did  as  he  asked,  spreading  mats 
under  the  chair,  and  Brasiff  crawled  down 
from  the  horse,  and  hobbled  into  the  house. 

"Why  didn't  you  send  me  word  you 
were  ill,  Brasig?"  said  Habermann.  "I 
would  gladly  have  gone  to  you." 

"  You  can  do  nothing  for  me,  Karl ;  but 
I  couldn't  stay  in  that  confounded  hole  any 
longer.  But  what  I  was  going  to  say  is  — 
I  have  given  it  up." 

"  Given  what  up  ?  " 

"  Getting  married.  I  shall  take  the  pen- 
sion from  my  ffracious  Herr  Count." 

"  Well,  Brasig,  I  would  do  that,  in  your 
place." 

"  Eh,  Karl,  it  is  all  very  well  to  talk ;  but 
it  b  a  hard  thing  for  a  man  of  my  years  to 
give  up  aU  his  cherished  hopes,  aiid  go  to  a 


water-cure;  for  Dr.  Strump  is  determined 
to  send  me  there.  I  don't  suppose  Dr. 
Strump  knows  anything  about  it,  but  he 
has  had  the  accursed  gout  himself,  and 
when  he  sits  by  me  and  talks  so  wisely 
about  it,  and  talks  about  Colchicum  and 
Polchicum,  it  is  a  comfort  to  think  that 
such  a  learned  man  has  the  gout  too." 

"  So  you  are  going  to  a  water<;ure  ?  " 

"Yes,  Karl;  but  not  before  spring.  I 
have  made  my  plans ;  this  winter  I  shall 
grumble  along  here,  then  in  the  spring  I 
will  go  to  the  water-cure,  and  by  midsum- 
mer I  will  take  the  pension,  and  go  to  live 
in  the  old  mill-house  at  Hannerwiem.  I 
thought  at  first  I  would  go  to  Kahnstadt, 
but  &ere  I  should  have  no  house  rent-free, 
and  no  village,  and  they  would  take  me  for 
a  fat  sheep  and  fleece  me  and  skin  me ;  it 
would  be  contemptible,  and  also  too  expen- 
sive." 

"You  are  right,  Brasig;  stay  in  the 
counti^,  it  is  better  for  you  ;  and  stay  in 
our  neighborhood,  for  we  should  miss  you 
sadly,  if  we  did  not  see  your  honest  old 
face,  every  few  days." 

"  Oh,  you  have  society  enough ;  you  have 
these  young  people,  and,  I  was  going  to 
say,  the  old  broker  at  Kniep,  and  Schimmel 
of  Radboom  would  be  glad  to  send  you 
their  boys  also.  K I  were  you  I  would  put 
on  an  addition  to  the  old  farm-house,  to 
have  plenty  of  room,  and  establish  a  regu- 
lar agricultural  school." 

"That  does  verv  well  for  a  joke,  Bnisig. 
I  have  enough  to  do  with  these." 

"  Yes  ?    How  do  they  get  alone." 

"  Well,  Bnisig,  you  know  them  both,  and 
I  have  (^n  thought  I  should  like  to  ask 
your  opinion." 

"  I  can't  tell,  Karl,  till  I  have  seen  how 
they  ^o.  Young  farmers  are  like  colts,  one 
can't  judge  merely  by  looking  at  them,  one 
must  see  them  put  through  their  paces. 
See,  there  goes  your  youne  nobleman ;  call 
him  a  little  nearer,  and  let  me  examine 
him." 

Habermann  laughed,  but  complied  with 
Brasig's  request,  and  called  the  young 
man. 

"  Hm,"  said  Brasig,  "  a  firm  gait,  not  too 
rapid,  holds  himself  together  well,  and  has 
his  limbs  under  controL  Hell  do,  KarL 
Now  the  other  one  1 " 

"Herr  von  Rambow,"  swd  Habermann 
as  the  young  man  came  up,  "where  is 
Triddelsitz?" 

"  In  his  room,"  was  the  answer. 

"Hm,"  said  Brasig,  "resting  himself  a 
Uttle." 

"I  don't  know." 

"  Tell  him  to  come  down,"  said  Haber^ 
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mann,  "and  come  back  yourself, 
will  be  ready  presently." 

"Karl,"  said  Brasig,  when  they  were 
alone,  "  you  will  see,  the  apothecary's  son 
has  been  taking  a  nap." 

"  No  harm  if  he  has,  Briisig ;  he  is  young, 
and  has  been  at  work  all  the  morning,  giv- 
ing out  com  for  fodder." 

"  But  he  oughtn't,  Earl ;  it  isn't  good  for 
young  folks  to  sleep  after  dinner.  See, 
there  he  comes  I  Now  send  him  some- 
where, past  the  window,  so  that  I  can  see 
how  he  goes." 

"  Triddelsitz,"  called  Habermann  from 
the  window,  "go  to  the  stables,  and  tell 
Jochen  Boldt  to  be  ready  to  take  Herr  In- 
spector Brasig  home,  by  and  by.  He  may 
take  the  the  two  fore-horses— " 

"Bonl"  said  Fritz  Triddelsitz,  and 
skipped  yiraciously  along  the  causeway. 

"  God  preserve  us  I "  cried  Brasig, "  what 
an  action  I  Just  look  how  awkward  he  is  1 
See  the  weakness  of  his  ankles,  and  the 
thinness  of  his  flanks  I  It  will  take  you  a 
good  while  to  fat  him  up.  He  is  a  grey- 
hound, Karl,  a  regular  greyhound,  and, 
mark  my  words,  you  will  make  nothing  of 
him." 

"  Eh,  BrMsig,  he  is  so  young,  he  will  out- 
grow these  peculiarities." 


^Outgrow  them?  Sleeps  in  the  after- 
noon? Says  *Bong'  to  you?  And  now 
look  here  —  for  all  the  world  he  is  coming 
back  affain,  and  hasn't  been  near  the 
stables.'^ 

Fritz  was  coming  back  again,  to  be 
sure;  he  came  to  the  window  and  sai^ 
"Herr  Inspector,  didn't  you  say  Jochen 
Boldt  should  go?" 

"Yes,"  said  Biusig  snappishly,  •* Jochen 
Boldt  shall  go,  and  shall  not  forget  what 
he  is  told.  You  see  now,  Karl,  am  I 
right?" 

"Brasig,"  said  Habermann,  a  little  an- 
noyed by  Fritz's  stupidity,  "let  him  go! 
we  are  not  all  alike ;  and,  though  it  may 
cost  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  we  will  bring 
him  through." 

Vexation  was  an  infrequent  guest  with 
Habermann;  and,  whenever  it  came,  he 
showed  it  the  door.  Thought,  anxiety, 
sorrow  of  heart,  he  admittec^  when  they 
overpowered  him;  but  this  obtrusive 
beggar,  which  borrows  something  from 
each  of  the  others,  and  lies  all  tSij  at  a 
man's  ears,  with  all  sorts  of  complaints 
and  torments,  he  thrust  out  of  doors, 
headforemost.  So  it  was  not  Ions  before 
the  conversation  became  lively  and  pleas- 
ant again,  and  continued  so  until  Briisig 
departed. 


There  are  fsw  file  days  for  as  now;  if  fHends 
meet,  they  dare  soaroely  ask  after  any  absent 
one, —  the  best  names  in  France  are  on  the 
bloody  scroll.  The  Commandant  Arago  fell  the 
other  day,  near  Orleans;  he  was  a  grandson  of 
the  astronomer;  his  first  campaign  was  in  the 
Crimea,  under  MaoMahon.  A  lieatenant  and 
private  of  the  iclaireurs  Lafon  Mocqoart  were 
charged  to  carry  the  sad  news  of  the  death  of 
one  of  the  corps  to  his  family;  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  the  courage  of  the  latter  entirely  failed 
him,  and  the  lieutenant  mounted  alone;  the 
door  was  opened  by  a  little  girl,  who,  seeing  the 
uniform,  clapped  her  hands  and  said,  **  Oh! 
bow  glad  papa  will  be  when  he  comes  book;  yon 
are  come  to  dine  with  us  ....  "  The  poor 
lieatenant  could  hear  no  more,  bat  fled  down- 
stairs, and  left  the  concierge  to  break  the  sad 
news  to  his  locataires.  The  private  who 
waited  in  anguish  below  was  Berthelet,  the 
oomio  singer.  Athenoum. 


A  ooBBnpoimiifT  of  J>rote$  and  Queriet 
draws  attention  to  the  remarkable  acumen  dis- 
played by  Mirabeaa  in  his  estimate  of  the  mili- 
tary capacities  of  his  countrymen.  A  contest 
with  united  Germany  would,  in  his  opinion, 
prove  a  very  hasardoos  undertaking,  and  France 
would  enter  upon  it  with  certain  disadvantages. 
He  says :  — 

La  nation  fhmcoise  est  trte-brave,  sans  doiite; 
toutes  sont  susceptibles  de  rfitre;  et  la  notre  a  peat- 
fitre  plus  de  cette  verve  brlUante.  de  ce  point  d'hon* 
neur  imp^tueux  qn'on  est  tent^  de  prendre  pour 
ane  plus  grande  valeur:  mais  on  ne  sauroit  ne  di«- 
simuier  qu'elle  n'est  pas  aussi  railitaire  que  la  nadon 
allemonde.  Meilletirs  daelliste%  sans  doutc,  inoon- 
testablement  moins  bons  soldats,  plus  actifb,  plot 
imp^toeux.  plus  capables  de  Timpossible;  malt 
moins  susoeptlbles  de  calme.  de  soomisdon,  d'ordre, 
de  disdpline  (et  o'est  la  pretqae  tout  a  la  guene) ; 
voila  ce  que  nous  sommes. 

The  passage  occurs  in  the  eighth  book  of  Mir- 
abeau's  treatise  *'  De  la  Monarchic  Prossienne 
sous  Frederic  le  Orand.*' 
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From  Saint  Paoli. 
BROWNING'S  POEMS.* 

Brownino  has  been  partially  known 
already  to  one  generation  of  the  British 
public.  A  second  has  risen  up  since  the 
appearance  of  his  first  poem,  before  whom 
he  modestly  takes  his  stand  in  his  latest 
book,  as  still  a  candidate  for  the  favour 
which  their  fathers  refused  him.  There  is 
every  si^  that  it  will  be  accorded  to  him. 
Everythme  seems  to  show  that  the  many  are 
at  length  about  to  concur  in  the  passionate 
admiration  of  the  few,  and  to  make  up  (as 
they  are  wont)  for  unreasonable  neglect  in 
the  past  byundiscriminating  eulogy  in  the 
present.  This,  though  the  better  extreme 
of  the  two,  is  neither  satisfactory  to  the 
author  so  treated,  when  he  is  such  a  man 
as  Browning's  poems  reveal  himself  to  be, 
nor  altogether  good  for  those  who  indulge 
in  it ;  while  its  effect  on  the  young,  who 
have  a  taste  to  form  and  a  model  to  select 
for  imitation,  is  sure  to  be  bad,  leading 
them  to  mistake  a  master's  defects  for 
merits,  and  to  copy  them,  while  possibly 
overlooking  his  perfections  altogether. 
The  present  seems,  therefore,  a  go^  time 
for  an  attempt  to  consider  the  most  notice- 
able matters  in  Browning^s  works — the 
great  Qualities  they  reveal,  the  deficiencies 
they  betray;  what  things  his  varied 
powers  have  achieved  already,  and  what 
we  may  be  justified  in  yet  expecting  from 
them. 

Those  powers  are  varied  indeed,  far  be- 
yond a  poet's  ordinary  equipment ;  and  at 
times,  from  their  very  number  and  size,  an 
encumbrance  instead  of  a  help  to  their 
possessor.  His  proficiency  in  logic,  his 
skill  in  metaphysics,  his  keen  wit,  and  his 
delight  in  verbal  subtleties,  are  frequently 
too  much  for  him,  and  impel  him  to  dis- 
play them  out  of  season.  The  bard 
wrestles  in  him  with  the  philosopher,  and 
gets  a  &11;  the  humourist  trips  up  the 
poet. 

Much  as  Browning  has  written, — doubt- 
less, for  one  reason,  because  he  has  writ- 
ten so  mucky — he  has  not  done  full  justice 
yet  to  some  of  his  poetical  endowments ; 
and  it  is  now  to  be  feared  that  they  will 
never  receive  it  at  his  hands.  Instead  of 
cherishing  and  making  them  yield  their 
utmost  for  our  benefit  he  has  often  pre- 
ferred to  elaborate  other  talents,  great  in 
in  their  way,  but  not  the  poet's  peculiar 

•  **PAnicdfiM,  ChrUtmas  Ere  and  Eastar  Df 
Sordello."    London :  1868. 

*'  TnigHli«*s  and  other  Plajrs."    London :  1868. 

*'LTrlc8,  Romaaoet,  Men  and  Women."  Lon- 
don: 1868. 

'*  Dramatis  Penonc.'*    London :  1864. 

'*  The  Ring  and  the  Book.'*    London :  1868. 


heritage.     Take,  for  an  instance,  satire, 
which  is  the  application  to  mean  and  base 
objects  of  that  genius  which  **  detects  iden- 
tity in  dissimilar  "  as  well  as  the  <<di£fei> 
ence  in  similar  things ; "  which  thus  uses  a 
heaven-sent  torch  to  light  up  the  recesses  of 
a  tavern ;  which  is  as  useful  a  gift  to  an 
orator   as  to  a  poet,  to   a  Demosthenes 
as  to  a  Juvenal,  to  Dryden  the  polished 
and  witty  prose-writer  as  to  Ehryden  the 
satirist  in  verse.    This  power  b  a  favour- 
ite with  Browning,  who  certainly  possesses 
it  abundant  in  measure  and  trenchant  in 
quality.    He  has  employed  it  with  singular 
success ;  but  then  to  its  employment  he  has 
not  unfrequently  sacrificed    poetry.    We 
look  all  in  vain  for  poetry  in  his  clever  pio- 
tures  of  the  half-conscious,  refined,  ecclesi- 
astical, and  the  quite   conscious,  vulvar 
cheat  —  "Bishop    Blougram"   and  "Mr. 
Sludffe."  We  read  those  two  monologues 
for  the  knowledge  of  human  nature  dis- 
played in  them,  for  tiie  portrait  each  man 
paints  in  them  unintentionally  of  himself 
while  he  is  using  his  skill  against  his  neigh- 
bours or  in  his  own  defence ;  but  we  only 
call  them  oocYTM  because  they  are  written  in 
a  sort  of  olank  verse.*    How  if  Browning 
had  made  less  of  this  lower  gift  in  order 
to  make  the  very  most  of  its  hieher  compan- 
ion, his  poetic  genius,  the  insight  to  wnich 
the  ideal  is  revealed  and  the  skill  which 
exhibits  it  by  means  of  realities  ?    How  if 
there  had  been  added  to  his  vigorous  im- 
agination, to  his  great  dramatic  faculty 
and  to  his  fine  ear  for  music,  an  artistic 
conscience,  and  if  he  had  firmly  resolved 
to  maintain  it  in  its  rifl^tful  dominion 
over  his  other  powers  ?    Then  we  should 
have  lost  some  interesting   metaphysical 
discussions  which  now  overbalajice   and 
spoil  the  harmonious  proportions  of  his 
poems;  some  admirable  traits  of  character 
now  revealed  to  us  at  the  expense  of  dra- 
matic  propriety;  some  racy  expressions 
and  exquisitely  frinny  rhymes,  which  now 
impart    a   flavour   of    grotesqueness   to 
poems  which  should  be  purely  sublime  or 
beautiful.    In  a  word,  we  should  have  lost 
the  Browning  whom  we  know;  and  we 
who  know  him  can  scarcely  refrain  from 
tears  at  the  thought.    But  what  a  poet  we 
should  have  gained  I    A  diver  who,  having 
gone  down   deeper   than   his   compeers, 
itched  us  up  nothing  but  pearls  of  price  ; 
never  disappointing  us   by   bringing  up 
vile  things  instead — precious  in  his  eyes 
because  he  had  found  them  at  a  depth  of 
so  many  fathoms. 

•  Sometimes  of  this  kind :  — 
**  The  eaddj  gives  way  to  the  dram-bottle.** 
^Mr.  Sludge  the  Medimm. 
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This  kist  thought  leads  as  to  the  great- 
est hindrance  to  Browning's  attainment 
of  universal  popolarity;  that  popularity 
which  rewards  the  poet  whose  genius  has 
breadth  as  well  as  depth;  the  love  of 
shnple-minded  women  and  children  as  well 
as  of  men,  of  uneducated  persons  as  well 
as  of  the  learned.  The  hindrance  to  win- 
ning such  acceptance  as  this  lies  in  Brown- 
ing's deficient  sense  of  beauty  in  his  choice 
of  subjects.  Doubtless  as  much  skill  may 
be  shown  in  painting  an  uffly  as  a  beauti- 
ful face,  a  dirty  farmyard  as  a  glorious 
lake ;  but  who,  even  of  observers  with  a 
special  knowledge  of  painting,  looks  at  the 
two  sorts  of  pictures  with  equal  pleasure  ? 
While  to  the  child,  or  to  the  imleamed, 
the  subject  is  almost  everything,  the  ex- 
ecution nothing.  Even  so  Browning's 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  his  very  skill 
in  tracking  its  devious  windings  and  de- 
tecting its  sins  in  their  closest  lurking- 
places,  have  injured  his  power  of  exciting 
universal*  interest,  by  tempting  him  to 
choose  subjects  which  would  best  disolay 
this  knowledge,  without  regard  to  their 
intrinsic  beauty.  Some  of  his  best-known 
poems  make  the  reader  shudder,  even 
while  he  most  admires  their  cleverness,  by 
the  physical  or  moral  horrors  which  they 
set  before  him.  And  when  the  child  or 
intelligent  rustic,  who  has  laudied  loud 
over  the  delicious  **  Piper  of  Hamelin," 
and  cried  for  joy  as  the  good  horse  Ro- 
land's hoofs  smite  the  Aix  pavement,  tries 
to  read  more  of  the  book  wnich  delighted 
him  so  much,  he  finds  there  little  that  he 
can  understand,  except  poisonings,  and 
stranglings,  varied  bv  public  executions 
of  diSsrent  de^es  of  cruelty,  which  cul- 
minate in  the  burning  alive  of  a  man  be- 
fore a  slow  fire. 

This  want  of  feeling  for  the  paramount 
claims  of  the  beautifd  may  be  the  reason 
why  a  writer,  who  knows  every  hole  and 
comer  of  the  classics,  has  only  drawn  one 
poem  firom  (pre-Christian)  Greek  sources ; 
why  the  repose  so  familiar  to  him  in  the 
masterpieces  of  the  ancients  is  the  quality 
in  which  his  own  works  are  most  defi- 
cient; why,  though  delighting  in  his 
adopted  country's  art,  though  well  know- 
ing (as  his  poems  bear  witness)  how  the 
sculptor  feels  as  he  watches  some  godlike 
form  grow  beneath  his  hand,  the  painter 
as  he  looks  up  to  his  own  Madonna  smil- 
ing down  upon  him  from  her  golden  light ; 
the  musician  as  the  wave  of  sound  swells 
round  him  responding  to  his  conception ; 
yet  when  he  comes  to  deal  with  his  own 
art,  it  is  too  often  discords  of  music,  the 
snaJLe-enfolded  struggler  of  sculpture,  the 


plague-stricken  form  of  painting  that 
Browning  has  chosen  for  his  own  portion 
as  a  poet. 

His  love  of  abnormal  t^pea  of  character, 
of  morbid  conditions  of  mind,  of  excep- 
tional crimes  as  subjects  for  his  verse, 
wiU  hinder  Browning's  popularity  (in  the 
widest  sense  of  the  term)  even  more  than 
that  other  barrier  about  which  so  much 
has  been  said  —  his  peculiarity  of  style. 

Nevertheless  this  barrier  exists  also. 
Browning  is  the  Carlyle  of  verse ;  a  lover, 
like  that  great  writer,  of  odd  nicknames,* 
and  a  coiner  of  new  and  forcible  expres- 
sions ;  like  him,  inclined  rather  to  run  risks 
in  the  attemot  to  **  snatch  a  ^prace  beyond 
the  reach  of  art"  than  to  incur  the  re- 
proach of  tameness  by  following  her 
beaten  track;  like  him,  through  native 
originality  unconstrained  where  another 
man  would  be  odiously  afiected,  applauded 
where  that  other  would  be  deservedly 
hissed;  but  also,  like  him,  in  the  clond 
which  sometimes  obscures  his  meaning; 
and,  therefore,  even  as  he,  neither  to  be 
imitated  with  tolerable  effect  nor  to  be 
understood  without  preliminary  initiation. 
It  was  chiefly  from  unwillingness  to  under- 
go the  trouble  of  that  initiation  in  an 
unknown  author's  favour  that  the  last  gen- 
eration received  Browning's  first  poems  as 
they  did.  When  the  new  aspirant  for 
poetic  honours  invited  dianoe  listeners  to 
hear  him 

*«  Talk  as  brothers  talk 
In  half-words,  call  things  by  half-names,** 

and  proposed  confidentially  to 

**  Leave  the  mere  rude 
Explicit  details:  'tis  but  brother's  speech 
We  need,  speech  where  an  aooent's  change  gives 

each 
The  other's  soul,"  t 

can  we  wonder  if  men,  whose  typical  poet 
was  Byron,  who  complained  of  Words- 
worth's difficulties,  stood  aghast  at ''  Para- 
celsus "  and  **  Sordello,"  and  turned  from 
them  exclaiming,  '^Non  lectore  tuis  opus 
est,  sed  Apolline  libris  ?  "  Is  it  marvellooa 
if  they  thouriit  the  "Now  die,  dear 
Aureole"  of  Festus,  at  the  close  of  his 
friend*8  long-winded  death-bed  harangue, 
the  most  sensible  thinff  in  "Paracelsus?  " 
or  if  they  complained  that  while  Sordello 'a 
first  poet,t  always  profound,  is  only  some- 
times obscure,  his  second,  only  sometimes 
profound,  chose  to  be  obscure  always? 
Or  can  we  be  surprised  if  even  the  wiser 


•  Witness  "  BlaphookB 
t  "  SordeUo." 
%  Dante. 


'and<<Gigadibt." 
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section,  who  had  learned  from  Coleridge 
that  there  i)  a  kind  of  obficurity  in  an 
anthor  which  is  a  compliment  to  the 
reader,  felt  the  compliment  here  too  much 
for  their  modesty,  and  longed  for  less 
respect  and  more  information  ? 

But  this  sort  of  t^  is  now  a  thing  of 
the  p&Bt.  Browning  has  modified  his 
style,  though  he  still  throws  us  a  hard 
lyric  nut,  a  "Respectability,"  a  "Popu- 
larity," to  crack  every  now  and  then.  The 
Briti^  public  grumbled  for  awhile,  and 
then  patiently  learned  Browningesque  as 
it  before  learned  Carlylese.  So  that  for 
the  present  the  advantages  of  a  pictur- 
esque way  of  putting  things  remain  for  the 
reader's  sens.ble  eigoyment;  its  attendant 
disadvantages  have  retired  from  his  im- 
.mediate  observation.  Nevertheless,  they 
should  not  be  left  out  of  sight  in  an  attempt 
to  estimate  their  employer's  genius;  for 
they  must  hinder  his  naturalization  among 
those  men  of  other  lands  and  other  agei 
whom  every  great  poet  addresses  next  to 
those  of  his  own  day  and  country,  and 
l^ey  mark  that  mind  of  which  they  are 
the  natural .  outgrowth  as  (whatever  its 
greatness)  still  below  the  measure  of  the 
stature  of  those  who  sit  serene  on  the 
Parnassian  summit. 

We  do  not,  of  course,  mean  that  the 
nnquestionable  (though  much-exaggerat- 
ed) difficulty  of  Browning's  first  poems  is 
due  to  style  alone.  It  is  caused  fully  as 
much  by  their  subject.  For  in  them  a 
step  is  endeavoured  to  be  taken  beyond 
epos,  beyond  drama,  for  which  no  firm  foot- 
ing can  be  secured.  They  are  an  attempt 
to  paint  the  light  in  its  fountain  instead  of 
on  land  and  sea,  glittering  in  its  beams; 
^e  life  inside  the  brain  and  heart,  instead 
of  that  same  life  revealed  in  the  human 
form  divine.  They  could  not,  therefore, 
but  prove  (artistically  speakins)  failures, 
though  failures  worth  more  than  some 
successes ;  gallant,  if  unauthorized  and  un- 
ayailing,  efforts  to  annex  alien  dominions 
to  the  realms  of  poesy^  and  efforts  firom 
which  many  a  victory  might  be  confidently 
predicted  for  the  champion  when  marching 
steadily  beneath  her  banners. 

To  resume,  however,  our  considerations 
of  Browning's  style,  it  is  obviously  a  hin- 
drance to  dramatic  success  by  being  too 
marked  and  peculiar  for  dialogue.  The 
illusion,  wnich  it  is  the  aim  of  the  drama  to 
produce,  is  the  result  of  a  well-understood 
compromise  between  the  real  and  the 
ideal;  and  it  is  an  infringement  of  the 
terms  of  this  compromise  to  require  the 
spectator,  who  has  already  conceded  that 
tne  foreign  personages  before  him  may 


talk  English  yerse,  to  grant  further  that 
they  may  all  use  the  same  style  of  abrupt 
transition  and  startling  metaphor.  Imag- 
ine a  Platonic  dialogue  by  Carlyle. 
Would  the  speaker,  now  on  this  side,  now 
on  that,  seem  any  other  than  the  same 
man  addressing  us  from  various  positions  ? 
£ven  so  it  requires  all  Browning's  great 
dramatic  talent  to  neutralize  the  effect  of 
his  style  upon  his  plays. 

Those  plays  are  eight  in  number,  be- 
sides two  short  dramatic  sketches,  each  ad- 
mirable in  its  way :  "  A  Soul's  Tragedy," 
for  the  sly  fun  of  the  legate's  address ;  "  In 
a  Balcony,"  for  the  tragic  force  compressed 
into  its  brief  space.  Of  the  longer  dramas, 
"  Colombe's  Birthday  "  is  a  true  and  grace- 
ful picture  of  a  young  heart  passing  in  one 
short  day  from  girl  to  woman,  from  the 
vanities  of  the  world's  outward  show  to 
the  knowledge  and  choice  of  deeper  and 
better  things.  The  speech  of  Valence,  the 
vouthful  Duchess's  humble  but  heroic  de- 
fender, glorying  in  his  apparently  unre- 
quited love  for  her,  is  a  very  noble  one. 

"  Pippa  Passes,"  the  most  unique,  is  de- 
servedly the  best  known  and  best  loved  of 
Browning's  plays.  What  fancy  could  be 
more  charming  than  this  of  the  sweet  child 
who  spends  her  holiday  in  playfully  im- 
agining herself  by  turns  the  four  people 
she  supposes  the  happiest  in  her  town 
while  she  sings  those  pretty  songs  which 
now  enhance,  now  alleviate,  their  real  mis- 
ery ;  who  lies  down  at  night,  unconscious 
alike  of  the  good  she  has  effected  and  the 
evil  she  has  escaped,  commending  herself 
to  Him  who,  while  she  knew  it  not,  had 

STfected  His  praise  out  of  her  mouth  ? 
ere,  too,  both  the  author's  lyric  and  dra^ 
matic  talent  find  expression,  and  mutually 
support  one  another.  The  scene  between 
Ottima  and  Sebald  is  powerfully  tragic;  and 
the  contrast  between  the  hoarse  accents  of 
their  guilt  and  the  firesh  pure  voice  outside 
is  as  overpowering  to  the  spectator  as  to 
themselves.  Still,  are  not  the  dark  shades, 
both  here  and  in  a  subsequent  scene,  laid 
on  with  a  somewhat  coarse  hand?  Are 
not  painful  features  obtruded  on  us  in  this 
play  more  than  was  absolutely  needful  ? 

Of  the  plays  which  are  regular  tragedies, 
"  A  Blot  m  the  Scutcheon "  is  incoinpar- 
bly  the  best.  **King  Victor  and  King 
Charles  "  follows  it  after  a  certain  intervaL 
The  four  personages  of  this  last  play  are 
well  drawn  and  well  contrasted ;  the  wily 
father  with  the  openrhearted  son,  the  art- 
ful  minister  with  the  noble-minded  wife. 
We  have  always  admired  the  catastrophe ; 
when  the  hoary  schemer,  baffled  by  his 
son's  plain  honesty,  has  recourse  to  truth 
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at  last,  and,  by  its  aid,  attains  the  priyilege 
.  of  dying  with  the  ctown,  the  object  of  ms 
•  life's  desires,  on  his  head.  But  the  **  Blot " 

is  at  once  more  thoroughly  tragic  in  sub- 
ject, and  worked  out  with  more  complete- 
ness. It  is  a  play  in  which  not  a  stroke  is 
wasted,  in  which  every  speech  and  every 
circumstance  contributes  to  the  final  re- 
sult. Though  English  in  its  colouring, 
though  it  depends  for  its  catastrophe  on 
the  modem  code  of  honour,  yet  this  trag 
edy  is  Greek  in  the  unexpectedness  of  t& 
discovery  on  which  it  turns,  and  in  the 
sense  of  an  inevitable  impending  woe 
which  pervades  it.  The  contrast  between 
the  prosperous  splendour  of  the  doomed 
house  and  its  hidden  disgrace,  between 
Mildred's  seemingly  innocent  beauty  and 
her  real  guilt,  is  most  impressive.  Nor 
can  any  two  characters  be  more  touching 
in  their  sadness  than  those  of  Mildred  and 
her  lover ;  the  girl  looking  up,  loving  but 
hopeless,  to  the  hand  which  sue  feels  must 
strive  in  vain  to  lift  her  from  the  abyss 
into  which  it  plunged  her  first ;  the  youth's 
frank  nature  subdued  to  unaccustomed  de- 
ceit, and  his  brave  arm  unnerved  by  his 
consciousness  of  guilt.  In  all  the  domain 
of  tragedy  there  are  few  more  pathetic 
speeches  than  Lord  Mertoun's  as  he  lies 
mortally  wounded,  to  the  man  whom  he 
had  hoped  to  call  his  brother :  — 

<*  Ah,  Tresham,  say  I  not,  '  Toa*ll  hear  me 

now  ?  * 
And  what  procures  a  man  the  right  to  speak 
In  his  defence  before  his  fellow-man, 
But — I  suppose — the  thought   that   pres- 
ently 
He  may  have  leave  to  speak  before  his  God 
His  whole  defence  T  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Now  say  you  this  to  her  — 
You  —  not  another  —  say,  I  saw  him  die 
As  he  breathed  this  —  I  love  her  — you  don't 

know 
What  those  three  small  words  mean!    Say, 

loving  her 
Lowers  me  down  the  bloody  slope  to  death 
With  memories  —  I  speak  to  her — not  you. 
Who  had  no  pity  — will  have  no  remorse. 
Perchance  intend  her— ^    Die  along  with 

me. 
Dear   Mildred  !    'tis  so  etaj  —  and   you'll 

'scape 
So  much  unkindnees ! " 

Ji  Blot  in  the  Scutcheon ,  act  UL  so.  1. 

The  dramatic  power  exhibited  in  this 
tragedy  and  in  "  rippa  "  b  of  a  very  high 
order.  And  in  all  Browning's  plays  we 
feel  that  we  are  watching  real  men  and 
women,  not  mere  impersonated  virtues 
and  vices;  while  his  best  characters  are 
strong  and   individual   conceptions,    un- 


folded to  us  naturally  by  their  own  words 
and  deeds.  Where  there  is  a  failure,  it  is 
caused  by  the  dramatist  placing  too  many 
of  his  personages  on  his  own  level  in  point 
of  intellect^  so  that  their  reasonings  dis- 
play a  suspiciously  uniform  correctness, 
their  wit  a  too  equal  brilliancy.  For  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  Browning  some* 
times  pushes  his  speakers  unceremoniously 
aside  to  take  their  place  himself.  King 
Victor's  reflection  on  the  loathsomeness 
of  a  crafty  old  age  should  have  been  made 
by  some  bystander.  Colombe's  courtiers 
reveal  their  selfishness  with  uncourtly 
frankness.  Poor  Youn^  Mertoun  spealu 
of  his  own  youth  more  like  an  older  man 
talking  of  a  boy  than  a  boy  talking  about 
himself.  Ignorant  Phene  turns  a  critic's 
eye  on  the  students'  self-conceit.  And  . 
even  dear  little  Pipf»a  herself  is  imther 
high-flown  and  strained  in  her  first  saluta- 
tion to  the  daylight,  and  her  **  Best  people 
are  not  angels  quite  "  is  over-mature  and 
unchildlike. 

This  disposition  to  lend  the  author's 
brain  as  well  as  his  tongue  to  his  charac- 
ters appears  oftener  still  in  Browning's 
monologues;  and  oftenest  of  all  in  that 
series  which  form  his  latest  work.  In  the 
"Experience  of  Karshish,"  this  fine  de- 
scription of  the  risen  Lazarus's  state  — 

**  The  spiritual  life  around  the  earthly  life. 
The  law  of  that  is  known  to  him  as  this  — 
His  heart  and  brain  move  there,  his  feet  stay 
here," 

is  not  within  the  competence  of  the  sup- 
posed writer.  The  young  David  reasoning 
out  the  hope  of  the  future  in  ^  Saul,'^  the 
aged  St.  John  arguing  against  the  unbelief 
of  later  times  (and  this,  too,  in  a  style  so 
remote  from  that  of  his  published  sayings 
as  to  give  full  nroof  of  their  verbal  inspira- 
tion), are  anacnromsms  of  thought  which 
at  once  direct  our  gaze  from  the  supposed 
to  the  real  speaker. 

The  three  monologues  most  entirely  free 
from  such  faults  are  two  which  belong  to 
the  Italy  of  the  renaissance,  and  one  which 
depicts  the  darker  side  of  monastic  life. 
Each  of  these  portrays  a  difierent  kind  of 
wickedness  at  its  height.  Each  is  a  legiti- 
mate, because  a  poetic,  exercise  of  the 
tremendous  power  of  satire  possessed  by 
its  writer.  And  each  gives  proof  of  how 
disinterested  he  is  in  its  employment; 
since  he  forbears  all  appeal  to  the  ill-nar 
ture  of  his  readers  by  airecting  its  light- 
nings against  evil-doers  remote  nrom  them, 
instead  (like  the  older  satirists^  of  aiming 
them  at  the  sinners  at  their  aoors.  The 
^  Soliloquy  of  the  Spanish  Cloister  "  is 
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aHke  too  well  known  and  too  horrible  for 
qaotation.  It  is  a  picture  (ghastly  in  its 
evident  tmth)  of  superstition  wluch  has 
Boryived  religion;  of  a  heart  which  has 
abandoned  the  love  of  kindred  and  friends, 
onlj  to  lose  itself  in  a  wilderness  of  petty 
spite,  terminating  in  an  abyss  of  diabolical 
hatred.  The  oidinary  providential  helps 
to  goodness  have  been  rejected;  the  ill- 
provided  adventurer  has  sought  to  scale 
the  high  snow-peaks  of  saintliness,  —  he 
has  missed  his  footing,  —  and  the  black 
chasm  which  yawns  beneath  has  engulfed 
him. 

Tet  more  terrible  than  the  outspoken 
Spaniard  is  the  smooth  Italian  prince  in 
"My  Last  Duchess,"  with  his  polished  re- 
serve, his  agreeable  dilettanteism  and  his 
cold-blooded  cruelty.  The  way  in  which 
that  accomplished  art-patron  (while  dis- 
playing her  portrait  to  his  intended  new 
lather-in-law's  envoys)  calmly  divulges 
the  fact  that  he  could  criticise  his  first 
wife's  deportment  as  well  as  her  pic- 
ture, and  Uiat,  liking  the  former  worse 
than  the  latter,  he  gave  commands 
for  her  death,  chills  the  blood  with  hor- 
ror. 

Worse  still,  in  one  respect,  than  this 
model  husband,  is  the  model  bishop  whom 
we  overhear  ordering  "his  tomb  in  St. 
Praxed's  Church."  We  shudder  as  we 
listen  to  that  mitred  worldling  invoking 
the  saints,  yet  dying,  as  he  liv^  without 
God ;  viewing  his  disgraced  past  without 
remorse,  his  terrific  future  without  con- 
cern ;  nay,  unable  to  discern  that  future 
at  all,  blocked  out,  as  it  is,  to  his  con- 
tracted vision  by  the  rose  marble  and 
lapis  lazuli,  the  sculptured  frieze  and 
choice  Latin  inscription  for  which  he 
wrestles  with  his  sons'  avarice,  the  orna- 
ments of  that  magnificent  tomb  which  is 
to  enable  him  to  triumph  even  in  death 
over  a  hated  rivid.  It  has  bedn  remarked 
that  we  must  go  to  Juvenal  alike  for  an 
adequate  paraUel  to  this  poem,  or  to  the 
withering  sarcasm  of  the  first  part  of 
"  Holy-Cross  Day,"  in  which  a  Jew  (forced 
to  listen  to  a  sermon  from  even  such  a 
bishop)  pours  forth  the  indignation  which, 
as  he  says, 

«  OTerflowB,  when  to  even  the  odd. 
Men  I  helped  to  their  sins,  help  me  to  thmr 
God." 

Jbid  if  the  great  Roman's  severity  of 
satire  is  here  equalled  or  outdone,  who, 
after  all,  need  feel  surprised?  For  what 
heathen  satirist  had  ever  folly  like  this  to 
scourge  ?  The  old  world's  decayed  civil- 
ization showed  him  man  fiEdthleas  only  to 


his  own  moral  sense  and  to  the  ideal  that 
philosophy  had  set  before  him.  A  Chris- 
tian's lapse  into  paganism  involves  the  dis- 
regard of  a  greater  Guide,  and  the  rcrjec- 
tion  of  a  diviner  prize.  In  the  awful  pro- 
cession formed  by  all  who  have  heard  the 
gospel,  if  "those  who  are  being  saved" 
ave  joys  unknown  to  the  best  heathen, 
in  like  manner  must  "  those  who  are  per- 
ishing "  far  surpass  the  worst  of  the  elder 
day  in  their  folly,  their  guilt,  and  their 
misery. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  these  monologues 
(masterpieces  of  their  kind)  appal  us 
while  we  admire.  Gentle  readers  (if  sen- 
sation novels  have  left  any)  will  wonder 
how  their  author  bore  the  preliminary 
study :  just  as  the  beholder  of  certain  pic- 
turea  horrors  marvels  how  the  artist 
could  ever  endure  to  paint  them.  We 
have  asked  ourselves  the  same  question 
before  now,  especially  when  reading  (in  the 
"  Dramatis  Personse  ")  the  ghastlv  tale  of 
the  dying  girl  and  her  hoard  of  ^old.  And 
we  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  just  as  crit- 
ics mark  with  surprise  in  lofby  and  pure- 
minded  Dante  a  strange  attraction  to  the 
physically  nauseous  and  repulsive,  like  that 
which  dragged  the  old  Greek  (protesting 
the  while  aloud)  to  satiate  his  eyes  on  the . 
loathsome  corpse  by  the  wayside;  even 
such  a  power  ao  similar  spectacles  in  the 
moral  world  exercise  over  Browning.  But 
we  must  not  lead  any  one  to  suppose  that 
his  satire  gleams  phosphorescent  over  such 
dark  spots  alone.  Let  us  thankfully  re- 
member how  it  plays  over  the  Italian's  love 
for  his  town  with  its  drum  and  fife,  and  all 
its  little  stirs ;  how  it  casts  a  new  though 
not  a  favourable  light  on  the  hero  of  Schil- 
ler's "  Glove ; "  how  it  illuminates  the  silli- 
ness of  the  medisevalist  in  "  The  Flight  of 
the  Duchess;"  and  how  it  once  conde- 
scends to  enact  the  part  of  the  good-na- 
tured lightning  of  the  electric  machine,  and 
sport,  aU  fun  and  no  danger,  for  the  chil- 
dren's amusement  in  "  The  Piper  of  Hame- 
lin." 

Nor  should  we  omit  to  notice  the  deep- 
rooted  convictions,  alike  moral  and  reli- 
gious, from  which  Brownins^s  severer  satire 
springs ;  or  fail  to  acknowledge  that  if  he 
sometimes  disallows  the  claims  of  the  beau- 
tiftd,  he  is  never  unmindful  of  those  of  the 
truth.  He  approaches  the  subject  of  reli- 
gion oftener  than  is  the  wont  of  modem 
poets,  and  he  handles  it  more  satisfactorily. 
Shakspeare,  Spenser,  and  Milton  knew  in 
Whom  they  believed,  defective  as  is  the 
last-named's  creed.  But  Pope  only  pro- 
claims the  worship  of  an  unknown  God. 
And  the  bulk  of  modem  poetry  gives  the 
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reader  too  much  this  sort  of  impression  of 
its  writer's  mind :  "  We  are  not  sure  that 
the  Christian  faith  is  true,  nay,  we  shrewdly 
suspect  it  to  be  false ;  but  those  who  held  it 
in  the  olden  time,  and  the  unlettered  who 
believe  it  now,  form  charming  themes  for 
verse.  See  that  knight  taking  his  sword 
from  the  altar,  that  pale  votaress  kneeling 
before  the  shrine ;  listen  to  those  peasants' 
evening  hymn,  or  to  the  preacher  before 
whose  accents  the  listening  crowd  sways 
like  com  before  the  wind  ;  we  need  not  in- 
quire whether  their  faith  be  true  or  false, 
but  let  us  diligently  improve,  for  artistic 
purposes,  the  beauty  of  its  manifestations." 

Not  so,  says  the  poet  before  us.  This 
faith  is  true,  and  in  its  truth  lies  its  beauty. 
Strong  in  this  conviction,  he  does  not  fear 
to  contemplate  those  who  hold  it  in  weak- 
ness, in  ugliness,  even  in  vulgarity ;  because 
to  his  eye  there  eleams  through  the  earth- 
en pitcher  the  Fire  from  heaven,  behind 
the  rough  shell  the  Pearl  of  Price,  beneath 
the  field's  thistles  and  nettles  the  hidden 
Treasure. 

To  him  the  most  interesting  of  all  his- 
toric periods  is  that  when  on  wrecked  hu- 
manity, after  the  long  and  stormy  night, 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness  first  arose.  Bv 
force  of  contrast^  the  other  epoch  which 
seems  most  to  have  engaged  his  attention 
is  that  of  the  revival  of  ureek  learning  and 
art  in  Europe,  with  all  the  loss  and  gain 
which  have  resulted  from  it  to  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  Most  graphic  is  his  picture 
of  the  faith  and  love  of  primitive  tunes  in 
the  unargumentative  portion  of  *'  A  Death 
in  the  Desert."  Yet  more  remarkable  is 
the  '*  Epistle  of  Earshish,"  the  most  fasci- 
nating to  thouffhtful  minds  of  all  Brown- 
ing's poems.  An  Arab  physician  of  the 
first  century  describes  m  a  letter  to  a 
learned  friend,  his  interview  with  the  risen 
Lazarus.  He  is  inclined  to  consider  the 
man's  story  a  case  of  mistaken  trance ;  he 
is  anxious  to  display  no  other  than  a  med- 
ical interest  in  the  matter,  and  for  that 
purpose  intersperses  his  account  with  de- 
scriptions of  natural  curiosities.  But  when 
he  comes  to  mention  the  patient's  perfect 
health  and  unearthly  peace,  he  betrays  a 
stronger  disposition  to  believe  his  tale  than 
he  likes  to  acknowledge  to  himself.  He 
fights  against  the  conviction ;  after  saying 
that  this  Lazarus  believes  his  awakener  to 
be  God  and  yet  Man,  he  apologizes  for  the 
very  mention  of  so  monstrous  an  assertion. 
Yet  the  affected  indifference  with  which  he 
turns  aside  to  describe  a  curious  plant 
which  he  has  seen,  cannot  hide  his  emotion 
at  the  bare  possibility  of  that  assertion's 
Mmlik^    This  tone  of  forced  calmness  is 


maintained  to  the  very  close  of  the  letter, 
and  then  the  writer,  ceasing  to  stru^le 
against  the  truth  which  is  shaking  his  spirit 
to  its  centre,  exclaims :  — 

** The  veiy  God!  think,  Abib,  dost  thou  thmk? 
So  the  All-Great  were  the  AU-Loving  too  — 
So  through  the  thunder  oomes    a    hamaa 

voice 
Saying,  *  0  heart  I  made,  a  heart  beats  here! 
Face,  my  hands  fuhioned,  see  it  in  Myself, 
Thou  hast  no  power,  nor  may'st  ooDceive  of 

Bline, 
But  love  I  gave  thee  with  Myself  to  bve. 
And  thou  must  love  Me  who  have  died  fbr 

thee!' 
The  madman  saith  He  siud  so  :  it  is  strange." 

This  is  a  very  fine  poem.  It  is  not  merely 
that  it  gives  us  a  sense  of  pleasurable  sur- 
prise, by  presenting  to  us  from  so  strange 
and  unexpected  point  of  view  the  great, 
well-known  history,  nor  only  that  it  is 
true  to  human  nature  in  its  picture  of 
man's  ignorance  taking  great  for  small  and 
small  for  great,  things :  it  derives  its  espe- 
cial excellence  as  a  work  of  art  from  the 
wa^  in  which  it  shows  us  the  awful  truth 
which  it  enshrines,  first  glimmering  from 
afar,  next  lighting  up  one  face  fully  amid 
the  darkness,  and  then  at  last  flooding  the 
beholder  with  a  sudden  blaze  of  glory. 

Two  of  Browning's  noblest  lyrics  also  are 
on  religious  subjects.  His  *'  Saul,"  though, 
as  we  have  mentioned,  an  anachronism,  is 
still  a  grand  expression  of  fedth  in  God ;  and 
the  uprising  of  all  nature  at  the  close  of 
the  poem,  to  sympathize  with  the  truth  new- 
bom  in  David's  soul  is  a  beautiful  concep- 
tion. The  latter  part  of  '*  Holy-Cross 
Day "  (strange  end  to  its  sarcastic  begin- 
ning^ is  the  appeal  of  men  faithful  to  their 
Sortion  of  revealed  truth,  the  persecuted 
ews,  against  their  Christian  oppressors, 
who  hold  their  larger  heritage  in  unright- 
eousness. It  is  expressed  with  a  force  of 
pathetic  indignation  which  is  wonderfully 
striking.  At  the  opposite  pole  to  these 
poepds  we  have  that  profoundly  instructive 
caricature  of  the  exalters  of  sovereignty 
at  the  expense  of  love  among  the  divine 
attributes  —  Caliban  gazing  with  mingled 
fear  and  hatred  on  his  own  image,  magni- 
fied in  his  Setebos  and  projectea  into  the 
clouds  for  him  to  worship. 

These  five  poems  are  among  the  best 
known,  as  they  are  among  the  finest,  of 
their  author.  On  the  other  hand,  his 
"Christmas  Eve"  and  "Easter  Day" 
have  hardlyvet  received  the  attention  they 
deserve.  The  first-named  is  a  stranse 
mixture  of  the  lightest  sport  with  the 
gravest  earnest.  Its  humour,  now  broad 
as  in  the  account  of  the  congregation  of 
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Zion  Chapel,  now  subtle  as  in  the  German 
professor's  lecture,  is  enhanced  by  the 
same  far-fetched  trisyllabic  rhymes  as 
those  which,  in  the  ^  Hamelin  Piper  "  and 
•*  Flight  of  the  Duchess,"  compete  with  the 
fun  of  "Ingoldsby  Legends."  But  this 
humour,  perilous  from  its  close  juxtaposi- 
tion with  sacred  things,  is  still  far  from 
being  irreverence ;  for  there  stands  behind 
it  so  strong  a  conviction  of  the  importance 
of  religious  truth,  that  the  possessor  of 
that  conviction  can  afford  to  jest  with  Jbhe 
absurdities  of  that  truth's  adherents. 
From  a  beginning  quaint  and  lauffhable 
to  excess,  the  poem  rises  to  a  vast  height 
of  moral  as  well  as  poetic  sublimity.  It 
was  written  at  Florence,  and  by  the  strong 
grasp  it  takes  with  one  hand  of  the  home- 
Best  and  commonest  earthly  matters,  witii 
the  other  of  high  and  heavenly  things, 
might  please  the  great  spirit  who  hovers 
over  Amo,  and  who  did  the  self-same 
thing  (but  on  a  vaster  scale  and  with  un- 
approachable dignity)  in  his  own  mighty 
poem. 

The  main  idea  of  <*  Christmas  Eve  "  is 
that  a  Christian  cannot  despise  his  mean- 
est or  most  erring  brethren ;  if  he  allows 
himself  so  to  do,  he  ceases  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian any  longer.  A  subsidiary  thought  is 
that  it  is  one  thing,  and  that  most  dan- 
gerous, to 

*'  Sit  apart,  holding  no  forms  of  oreeds^ 
But  contemplating  all," 

and  quite  another  (being  indeed  our 
bounden  duty)  to  ''  prove  all  things,  and 
hold  fast  that  which  is  good."  Its  sup- 
posed speaker  seeks  shelter  one  Christmas 
£ve  from  a  storm  among  the  congregation 
of  an  ugly  meeting-house  in  the  squalid 
outskirts  of  a  town.  There,  after  hearing 
the  preacher  deduce  the  doctrine  of  the 
most  holy  Trinity  from  the  dream  of 
Pharaoh's  baker,  he  (to  the  pious  horror 
of  his  neighbours)  falls  asleep,  and  dreams. 
In  that  vivid  dream  he  believes  himself  to 
have  rushed  out,  disgusted  by  the  preach- 
er's perversion  of  Scripture  and  by  his 
hearers'  spiritual  pride,  and  to  be  walking 
alone  on  the  hill-side.  There,  reflecting 
on  the  scene  which  he  has  left,  he  consio- 
ers  how  he  first  attained  the  knowledge 
of  €rod  in  lonely  meditation,  and  thinks  he 
may  leave  others  to  seek  Him  in  their 
narrow  shrines,  standing  aloof  from  them 
himself  to  commune  with  Him  in  the 
great  temple  of  His  works.  He  is  re- 
proved by  a  vision.  The  storm  has  ceased : 
the  moon  breaks  through  the  cloud-masses 
which  walled  her  in,  and  a  resplendent 
lunar  rainbow  spans  the  vaidt  of  heaven, 
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the  fit  herald  of  the  greater  glory  which 
approaches — the  presence  of  Rim  who  at 
this  season  first  came  down  to  visit  His 
Church,  revealed  on  the  same  errand  to 
the  astonished  gazer.  Then  he  remem- 
bers that  promise  to  the  assembled  two  or 
three  which  he  had  been  disregarding, 
and  fears  to  have  forfeited  his  own  share 
in  it  by  his  contempt  for  his  lowly  breth- 
ren. He  confesses  his  fault,  and  grasps 
the  healinff  hem  of  the  glorious  vesture. 
Wrapped  in  its  folds,  he  is  borne  over 
land  and  sea  to  Rome.  Standing  there  at 
the  door  of  St.  Peter's,  he  thinks  why  it  is 
that  he  is  left  outside  while  the  Divine 
Presence  goes  within  among  the  assembled 
worshippers.  He  sees  how  Infinite  Mercv 
can  bless  the  erring  by  mea^s  of  the  truth 
they  still  hold,  without  bidding  its  more 
enlightened  children  to  receive  the  error 
because  they  love  the  truth.  Just  as  his 
heart  is  rising  to  embrace  these  brethren 
whom  his  intellect  cannot  but  disapprove, 
he  is  borne  away  once  more.  He  now 
finds  himself  at  a  lecture-hall  in  Gottingen, 
which  he  enters  unbidden,  hoping  to  gain 
for  his  mental  powers  what  Rome  denied 
them.    The  lecturer  gravely  propounds, 

**  Whether  'twere  best  opine  Christ  was, 
Or  never  was  at  all,  or  whether 
He  was,  and  was  not,  both  together,*' 

and  the  believer  cannot  listen  to  him  long. 
Yet  is  he  struck  by  the  homage  rendered 
to  that  Name  even  by  those  who  have  lost 
their  hold  of  all  that  can  explain  and 
justify  it.  He  tries  to  hope  that  these 
men's  lips  deny  a  truth  that  their  hearts 
receive  unknowingly,  and  is  tempted, 
amid  these  charitable  thoughts,  to  grow 
careless  of  creeds,  to 

**  a  mild  Indifferentism, 
Teaching  that  iXL  oar  fiiiths  (though  duller 
His  shine  through  a  dull  spirit's  prism) 
Originally  had  one  colour." 

But  as  he  so  muses  he  finds  to  his  terror 
that  he  has  lost  hold  of  the  saving  gar- 
ment altogether.  Nor  does  he  recover  it 
till  he  has  acknowledged,  repentant, 

'*  Needs  must  there  be  one  way,  one  chief. 
Best  way  of  worship  :  let  me  strive 
To  find  it,  and  when  found,  contrive 
My  fellows  also  take  their  share." 

He  feels  that  man,  the  conscript  in  life's 
battle,  must  ^buy  the  truth  and  sell  it 
not,"  alike  for  the  sake  of  the  dying 
around  him  and  for  his  own.  Thereupon 
he  ffrasps  the  vesture  once  more  —  and 
awf^es,  on  the  se^at  as  before  beneath  the 
preacher,  who  is  just  concluding  his  dia- 
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course;  whence,  consenting  on  reflection 
to  drink  even  from  the  poorest  chalice  the 
water  of  life  which  refreshes  the  sick  and 
sorrowful  around  him,  he  (with  a  prayer 
for  the  like  blessing  on  both  Pope  and 
professor)  rises  to  join  in  the  humble  con- 
gregation's eyeninff  hvmn. 

So  ends  one  of  the  boldest  combinations 
of  incongruous  materials  ever  successfully 
essayed — a  poem  which  makes  the  reader 
smile  at  first,  and  then  thrills  him  with 
awe — the  awe  not  taking  away  his  power 
to  smile^  the  surface  absurdities  not  dimin- 
ishing the  awe.  The  two  descriptions,  of 
the  rainbow  at  night  and  of  St.  Peter's 
with  its  myriads  of  breathless  worship- 
pers, woula  be  pointed  out  as  beauties 
m  any  poem;  while  there  is  a  power  in 
the  divine  apparition  (suggested,  not  de- 
scribed) which  unspeakably  comforts  and 
elevates  the  soul. 

In  the  companion  of  '*  Christmas  Eye," 
"Easter  Day,^'  a  man  tells  of  an  awful 
vision  which  he  saw  on  that  blessed  morn- 
ing—  the  product,  as  he  tries  to  think,  of 
his  disordered  fancy  stimulated  by  an 
aurora  of  intense  brightness,  but  which  he 
sometimes  inclines  to  believe  a  dread 
reality;  so  that,  while  seeming  a  living 
man  amonff  the  living,  he  may  be,  in  truth, 
one  already  tried,  sentenced,  and  under- 
going his  doom.  He  had  been  examining 
his  own  heart,  he  says,  when  he  looked  up, 
and,  lot  the  heavens  were  on  fire,  the 

freat  da^  had  come,  and  he  must  stand 
efore  his  Judge  —  his  own  conscience 
E renouncing  his  condemnation,  because  he 
ad  chosen  the  world  for  his  portion  in- 
stead of  Him  who  made  it.  The  light 
dies  awiy;  all  is  over,  and  he  hears  his 
sentence  proclaimed.  Different  crimes 
find  different  penalties.  His  sin  has  been 
the  preference  of  earthly  to  heavenly  joys. 
His  punishment  is  to  live  for  ever  among 
the  seeming-real  shows  of  the  now  van- 
ished world,  an  exile  from  heaven  and 
from  Grod.  At  first  he  thinks  this  doom  a 
light  one ;  for  is  there  not  enough  beauty 
on  the  earth  to  give  the  mind  endless  sat- 
isfikction?  "ifiiy,"  replies  the  Judge, 
"not  a  mind  that  knows  this  fairness  in  its 
imperfection,  for  the  guarantee  of  that  per- 
fect beauty  which  it  must  now  never  hope 
to  see."  If  nature  thus  fails  the  soul,  can  it 
then  find  no  delight  in  art?  "No,  for 
earthly  art  only  charmed  as  a  prophecy  of 
that  ideal  which  shall  never  now  be  real- 
ized." Can  the  spirit  find  no  satisfaction 
then  in  knowledge  ?  "  The  goal  of  knowl- 
edge has  been  reached."  Ah,  then  1  cries 
the  disappointed  man,  let  me  at  least  love. 
Love  gave  my  aool  its  purest  joys  in  the 


life  that  has  now  vanished.  Let  it  cheat 
itself  into  still  loving  its  shadowy  conk- 
panions,  and  believing  they  can  love  again. 
"  Try  iti  if  thou  ¥rilt,"  is  the  final  answer ; 
"  but  must  it  not  remind  thee  of  that  Love 
which  miff ht  have  been  thine  own? — the 
love  which  created,  redeemed,  and  would 
have  filled  thy  soul  for  ever,  but-  which 
thou  couldst  not  credit  (so  great  was  it), 
and  didst  cast  away?"  Then  the  soul 
discerns  its  hopeless  misery,  and  prays,  in 
its  despair,  at  least  for  power  to  forget 
its  state :  — 

**  Let  that  old  life  seem  mine — no  more  — 
With  limitation  as  before. 
With  darkness,  hunger,  toil,  distress: 
Be  all  the  earth  a  wilderness  ! 
Only  let  me  go  on,  go  on. 
Still  hoping  ever  and  anon 
To  reach  one  eve  the  better  land. 


**  Then  did  the  Form  expand,  expand  — 
I  knew  Him  through  the  dread  disgoise. 
As  the  whole  Ood  within  his  eyes 
Embraced  me. 

xxxni. 
**  When  I  lived  again 
The  day  was  breaking,  —  the  grey  plain 
I  rose  from,  nlvered  thiok  with  dew. 
Was  this  a  vision  T    False  or  true  T  '* 

The  speaker  knows  not  which ;  his  fears 
tell  him  it  was  true,  and  that  his  own 
is  now  a  hopeless  case ;  his  hopes  oftener 
persuade  liim  that  all  was  but  a  warning, 
and  that  to  him  too  the  promise  of  Easter 
mom  may  vet  find  fulfilment. 

The  leading  thought  of  "  Easter  Day  *• 
is,  therefore,  that  so  familiar  to  an  Au^mi- 
tine,  to  a  Herbert,  that  there  is  no  object 
adequate  to  fill  the  boundless  capacity  of  a 
human  soul,  save  He  who  made  it  for  Him- 
selfl  And  this  thought  is  enforced  with 
an  argumentative  skill,  and  adorned  by  a 
poetic  beauty,  which  will  repay  close  ex- 
amination ;  while  the  great  theme  is  here 
treated  with  more  uniform  seriousness 
than  in  "  Christmas  Eve." 

Both  poems  claim  the  Christian's  grati- 
tude by  their  unwavering  and  fearless 
faith;  both  command  the  critic's  admira- 
tion by  the  mastery  they  exhibit  over  the 
most  unyielding  materials,  by  their  won- 
derful flights  of  fimcy,  and  by  the  lofty 
beauty  which  they  attain  in  their  best 
passages. 

The  versification  of  "Christmas  Eve" 
and  "Easter  Day"  exhibits  on  a  larger 
scale  the  qualities  of  strength  and  ease, 
conspicuous  in  their  writer's  lyrics,  both 
in  those  which  present  ns  with  fSftmiliar 
measures,  and  in  those  where  (the  musi- 
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oian  of  the  prophecy  in  "  Pippa  "  turning 
poet  instead  of  painter)  new  combinations 
of  sound  are  essayed  and  startling  varia- 
tions effected.  Here,  as  we  have  said 
already,  the  peculiarities  of  the  author's 
genius  sometimes  interfere  with  the  read- 
er's pleasure ;  for  some  of  his  short  poems 
are  effectually  precluded  by  their  subject 
from  pleasingj  in  whatsoever  else  they  may 
succeed.  Others,  not  professedlv  comic, 
burlesque  their  theme  by  out-of-the-way 
rhymes  and  odd  exprezsious,  instead  of 
setting  it  off  for  our  admiration.  Others, 
again,  though  fine  in  conception,  exhibit 
failures  in  execution  —  such  as  the  offence 
against  good  taste  of  the  disagreeable  sim- 
iles, the  grass  which  grows  ^  scant  as  hair 
in  leprosy,"  and  the  earth  which  breaks 
into  "  boila  "  and  "  blotches  "  in  "  Childe 
Roland."  With  such  faults  must  be  classed 
quite  needless  descents  from  a  high  poetic 
eminence  to  a  level  of  plain,  perhaps  ludi- 
crous, prose  —  descents  proper  and  natural 
in  drama,  which  is  a  miniature  represen- 
tation of  human  life  aa  a  whole,  but  im- 
proper and  very  disturbing  in  lyric  poetry, 
which  aims  at  depicting  single  exalted 
moments  of  life  taken  by  themselves.  An 
instance  of  our  meaning,  and  at  the  same 
time  an  exemplification  of  the  saying  that 
in  some  cases  **  the  half  is  more  thim  the 
whole/'  is  afforded  by  **  The  Grammarian's 
Funeral,"  a  poem  wnich  we  may  assume 
to  be  well  known  to  those  for  whom  we 
write.  In  it  low  words  like  ^dab"  and 
**  queasy,"  and  the  prosaic  and  minute 
catalogue  of  the  vanous  complaints,  and 
somewhat  trivial  studies,  of  the  deceased 
mar  the  crave  solemnity  of  the  burial 
chant.  Tnej  iU  accord  with  the  peculiar 
and  very  fine  musical  efiect  of  the  bearers' 
song,  as  they  carrv  their  beloved  teacher's 
corpse  to  his  lony  burying-place,  their 
measured  tread  keeping  time  to  the  ac- 
cents of  their  manly  grief,  swellinff  up- 
wards in  the  long  iambic  line,  to  fall  back 
regularly  in  the  short  succeeding  adonic. 
But  after  allowing  for  all  drawbacks,  we 
still  find  much  delightful  both  to  mind 
and  ear  in  Browning's  lyrics,  and  see  in 
them  one  of  his  surest  passports  to  im- 
mortality. Already  his  "  P^aracelsus  "  is 
opened  ofbener  for  the  sake  of  those  it  con- 
tains t^an  for  any  other  reason.  Some  of 
them  give  fuller  expression  to  their  writ- 
er's love  of  nature,  and  close  observation 
of  her  various  aspects,  than  the  longer 
poems,  where  such  gifts  are  of  necessity 
subordinated  to  ^  the  proper  study  of  man- 
kind."   Two  of  the  lyrics*  give  a  livelier 

•  <* Br  the  Firedde  "  and  "  The  EngUsbman  in 
lUly.- 


idea  of  the  scenery  of  north  and  south 
Italy  than  many  volumes  of  travels. 
Others  set  before  us  the  Venice  of  the  past 
with  graphic  power.  Of  these, ''  In  a  Gon- 
dola "  is  one  of  the  smoothest  and  sweet- 
est of  its  author's  compositions  —  the  ever 
varying  music  of  the  poem  conveying  to 
the  mind  an  ineffaceable  impression  of  that 
passionate  love  of  Italian  hearts  which 
laughs  at  death  and  fate,  as  the  verse  flows 
on,  now  languishing  like  the  floating 
barque,  now  steady  as  the  rhythmic  beat 
of  the  oars,  which  bear  the  doomed  pair  on- 
ward ;  now  broken  by  the  bursts  of  song 
which  rise  from  them  ever  and  anon  in  fit- 
ful snatches  as  they  sweep  to  their  destruo- 
tion.  The  same  sense  of  how  love  is  able 
to  compress  an  eternity  into  an  hour  is  the 
inspiring  thought  of  "  The  Last  Ride  To- 
gether," where  the  full  strong  tide  of  feel- 
ing rolls,  wave  after  wave  alike,  each  curl- 
ing over  and  breaking  in  anapsestic  foam. 
But  to  Enfflish  hearts  the  shorter  poem 
entitled  "*  The  Lost  Mistress  "  will  be  al- 
ways dearer  than  these,  alike  for  its  sim- 
plicity and  its  self-restraint. 

**  Thc  Lost  Misrmns. 


«  All's  over,  then  :  does  tmtb  soond  bitter 
As  one  at  first  believes? 
Hark!  'tis  the  sparrows'  good-night  twitter 
About  your  cottage  eaves! 

u. 

*'  And  the  leaf-buds  on  the  vine  are  woolly; 
I  noticed  that  to-day; 
One  day  more  borsts  them  open  fully  — 
Ton  know  the  red  turns  grey. 


'*  To-morrow  we  meet  the  same  then,  dearest? 
May  I  take  your  hand  in  mine  ? 
Mere  friends  are  we, —  well,  friends  the  merest 
Keep  moch  that  I'll  resign : 

IV. 

'*  For  each  glance  of  that  eye  so  bright  and 
black, 
Though  I  keep  with  heart's  endeavour, — 
Your  voioe,  when  you  wish  the  snowdrops 
back. 
Though  if  stay  in  my  soul  for  ever!  — 


"  Tet  I  will  but  say  what  mere  friends  say. 
Or  only  a  thought  stronger; 
I  will  hold  your  hand  but  so  long  as  all  may. 
Or  so  very  little  bnger!  *» 

There  are  three  very  noble  lyrics  in  the 
later  volume  entitled  ^Dramatis  Per- 
sonsd,"  though  in  two  of  them  —  '*  Rabbi 
Ben  Ezra  "  and  «  Abt  Vogler  "—  the  lofti- 
ness of  the  thoughts  sometimes  outsoars 
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adequate  clearness  of  expression.  The 
first-named  is  a  fine  hymn  of  the  aeed, 
with  its  solemn  expansion  of  the  metaphor 
of  man  the  clay,  and  time  the  wheel  on 
which  the  great  Potter  shapes  him.  The 
swift  movement  of  "  Abt  Vogler  "  echoes 
well  (until  its  prosaic  termination)  the  ex- 
temporizer's  thoughts,  who  survey's  with 
priae  "  the  palace  of  music  "  he  rears,  and, 
mourning  its  disappearance,  turns  for  re- 
lief to  the  Sole-Ohanffeless,  in  Whom  dl 
fair  things  for  ever  abide.  Hiis  is  the  last 
stanza  but  two :  — 

*'  All  we  have  willed  or  hoped  of  dreamed  of 
good  shall  exist; 
Not  its  semblanoe,  bat  itself;  no  beauty, 
nor  good,  nor  power 
Whose  voice  has  gone  forth,  bat  each  survives 
for  the  melodist 
When  eternity  confirms  the  conception  of 
an  hoarf 
The  high  that  proved  too  high,  the  heroic  for 
earth  too  hard. 
The  passion  that  left  the  ground  to  lose  it- 
self in  the  sky, 
Are  music  sent  up  to  God  by  the  lover  and 
the  bard; 
Enough  that  He  heard  it  once :  we  shall 
hear  it  by-and-by." 

"Prospice,"  the  best  known  of  the  three, 
is  a  stirring  and  soul-uplifting  strain,  nei- 
ther hard  to  understano,  nor  anywhere  de- 
viating into  prose.  Its  neculiar  staccato 
efibct  18  similar  to  that  or  **  Saul,"  though 
not  produced  in  the  same  manner.  For 
readers  (if  anv  there  be)  to  whom  Brown- 
ing's remarkable  and  successful  use  of  such 
metres  is  not  known,  we  extract  a  briefer 
specimen,  one  of  the  most  striking  of  his 
minor  poems ;  in  which  the  short  Ime  com- 
posed of  two  anapaests  (following  and 
rhyming  to  the  three  of  the  longer  line) 
represents  bv  its  abruptness  the  misery  of 
the  successud  duellist,  which  becoming 
too  great  for  words,  breaks  off  shorter  yet 
in  the  last  line  of  all : — 

"Atteb. 

**Take  the  cloak  from  his  face,  and  at  first 
Let  the  corpse  do  its  worst 

<*  How  he  lies  in  bis  rights  of  a  man! 
Death  has  done  all  death  can. 

*'  And  absorbed  in  the  new  life  he  leads. 
He  recks  not,  he  heeds 
Nor  his  wrongs  nor  my  vengeance  —  both 
strike 
On  his  senses  tlike. 
And  are  lost  in  the  solemn  and  strange 
Siirprise  of  the  change. 

*'  Ha!  what  avails  death  to  erase 

His  offence,  my  disgrace?  ' 


I  would  we  were  boys  as  of  old 

In  the  field,  by  the  fold; 
His  outrage,  Qod's  patience,  man*s  scorn. 

Were  so  easily  l)ome. 

"  I  stand  here  now,  he  lies  in  his  place : 
Cover  the  fstce." 

The  music  of  this  poem  is  not  of  the  old 
familiar  sort,  like  that  of  ^The  Lost 
Leader  "  or  **  The  Cavalier  Tunes  "  on  the 
one  hand,  or  that  of  ^Johannes  Agricola," 
or  "Any  Wife  to  any  Husband"  on  the 
other;  but  it  suits  the  subject  well,  and, 
when  once  learned,  clings  closely  to  the 
memory. 

There  is  another  peculiar  metre  which 
is  a  favourite  with  Browning ;  it  is  that  of 
this  commentary  on  the  saying,  **  Heaven 
is  for  those  who  have  fEufed  on  earth,** 
which  we  here  present  to  our  readers ;  pre- 
mising that,  beautiful  as  it  is,  they  will  see 
in  it  three  instances  (though  very  mild 
ones)  of  the  faults  we  nave  already  men- 
tioned. The  slightly-confused  metaphor  of 
the  second  stanza's  first  line,  the  imperfect 
rhyme  of  the  same  stanza's  last  word,  and 
the  very  unpoetical  expression  at  the  end 
of  the  first  stanza's  second  line,  are  un- 
sought examples,  on  a  small  scale,  of  their 
author's  occasional  defects  of  taste.  But 
they  are  here  eclipsed  by  the  splendour 
of  one  of  the  most  effective  contrasts  ever 
drawn,  the  same  figure  noble  in  the  sun- 
shine, but  standing  out  far  nobler  in  the 
storm ;  and  they  are  overpowered  by  the 
grandeur  of  the  sufferers  final  appeal 
&om  man  to  God :  — 

««  Tbb  Patbiot. 


**  It  was  roses,  roses  all  the  way 

With  myrtles  mixed  in  my  path  like  mad. 
The  house-roof^  seemed  to  heave  and  sway. 
The  church-spires  flamed,  such  flags  thej 
had, 
A  year  ago  on  this  very  day. 


'  Tfie  air  broke  into  a  mist  toith  bells. 

The  old  walls  rocked  with  the  crowd  and 
cries. 
Had  1  said,  <  Good  folk,  mere  noise  repds. 

But  give  me  your  son  from  yonder  skies!  * 
They  had  answered,  '  And  afterward  what 
else?' 


"  Alack,  it  was  I  who  leaped  at  the  sun. 
To  give  it  my  loving  friends  to  keep! 

Nought  man  could  do  have  I  left  undone  : 
And  you  see  my  harvest,  what  I  reap 

This  very  day,  now  a  year  is  ran. 
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**  There's  nobody  on  the  house-tops  now  — 
Just  a  palsied  few  at  the  windo.vs  set; 

For  the  best  of  the  sight  is,  all  allow, 
At  the  Shambles*  Qute — or,  better  yet. 

By  the  very  scaffold's  foot,  I  trow. 

V. 

*' I  go  in  the  rain,  and,  more  than  needs, 
A  rope  outs  both  my  wrists  behind; 

And  I  think,  by  the  feel,  my  forehead  bleeds. 
For  they  fling,  whoever  tas  a  mind, 

Stones  at  me  for  my  year's  misdeeds. 


"  Thus  I  entered,  and  thus  I  go! 

In  triumphs,  people  have  dropped  down 
dead. 
*  Paid  by  the  world,  —  what  doet  thou  owe 

Me  ? '    God  might  question :  now  instead, 
'Tis  Qod  shall  repay!    I  am  safer  so." 

The  last  of  'Browning's  short  poems 
about  which  we  can  say  a  word  at  present 
is  the  romance  which  derives  its  name  from 
Edgar's  song  in  King  Lear :  a  weird  story 
invented  to  match  a  Shakspearean  title, 
rather  than,  like  Tennyson's  beautiful 
Marianas,  an  expansion  of  a  Shakspearean 
idea.  We  would  not  fear  to  take  any  one 
who  had  read  ^  Childe  Roland  to  the  Dark 
Tower  came  "  through  carefullv,  for  judge 
of  many  of  our  preceding  observations. 
For  the  less  favourable  would  be  Justified 
on  a  cursory  inspection  of  its  thirty-four 
stanzas,  by  a  suf&ciency  of  prosaic  and 
careless  expressions,  and  by  more  than  a 
sufficiency  of  grotesque  and  painful  meta- 
phors; while  the  very  real  poetry,  which 
these  blemish  without  destroying,  would 
prove  of  itself  the  justice  of  our  praise. 
The  poem  at  first  sight  appears  the  recol- 
lection of  a  nightmare :  the  river,  '*  so 
petty,  yet  so  spiteful,"  its  suicidal  willows 
and  its  hidden  horrors,  the  traces  of  deadly 
combat  on  its  bank  and  the  grim  wheel  of 
torture  on  the  road,  furnishing  aU  the 
scenery  of  a  fevered  dream.  But  from 
amidst  these  wild  forms  there  emerges  a 
striking  image  of  life,  of  its  many  disap- 
pointments, its  strange  successes ;  and  the 
mysterious  story  becomes  a  parable,  sad 
yet  inspiriting,  of  youth's  desire  attained 
when  youth's  illusions  are  no  more,  too 
late  for  joy,  but  not  too  late  for  duty;  of 
the  highest  of  all  the  kinds  of  courage, 
that  of  the  man  who,  bereft  of  his  early 
comrades,  finds  the  stroke  which  he  was  to 
have  struck  with  them  brought  unexpect- 
edly within  the  reach  of  his  single  arm ; 
who  knows  that  whether  he  conquers  or 
fidls  it  must  now  be  alone,  yet  nerves  him- 
aelf  to  do  a  man's  part  and  to  strike  the 
blow,  alike  without  sympathy  and  without 


applause.  The  teller  of  the  tale  has  vainly 
sought  the  Dark  Tower  for  years ;  there  to 
penorm  some  great,  but  unexplained  ad- 
venture. After  all  his  hopes  have  died 
away,  left  last  of  the  goodly  band  who  first 
vowed  the  enterprise  along  with  him,  he 
learns  amazed  and  half  incredulous,  from 
a  *♦  hoary  cripple  with  malicious  eye,"  the 
right  track  to  the  Tower.  He  follows  it 
in  the  evening  light,  over  a  long  and 
dreary  plain,  amid  the  discouragement  of 
fearful  or  loathsome  sights,  and  yet  sadder 
and  bitterer  memories.  As  he  pursues  his 
way,  his  object  seems  to  draw  no  nearer ; 
nor  can  he  recognize  the  goal  of  his  life- 
long wandering  at  first,  as  it  rises  up  be- 
fore him  in  the  failing  daylight.  Then  fol- 
low the  last  four  stanzas  of  the  poem,  as 
unsurpassed  in  their  ever-gathering  swell 
of  rich,  full  sound,  as  in  the  excitement  of 
their  vivid  imagery :  — 

XXXI. 

«*  What  in  the  midst  Uy  but  the  Tower  itself  T 
The  round  squat  turret,  blind  as  the  fool's 

heart. 
Built  of  round  stone,  without  a  counterpart 
In  the  whole  world.    The  tempest's  mocking 

Points  to  the  shipman  thus  the  unseen  shelf 
He  strikes  on,  only  when  the  timbers  sturU 


*<  Not  see  T  because  of  night  perhaps  T    Why, 
day 
Came  back  again  for  that!  before  it  left 
The  dying  sunset  kindled  through  a  cleft : 
The  hills,  like  giants  at  a  hunting,  lay. 
Chin  upon  hand,  to  see  the  game  at  bay,  — 
*Now  stab  and  end  the  creature — to  the 
heft!' 

xxxin. 
"Not  hear?   when  noise  was  everywhere!  it 
tolled 
Increasing  like  a  bell.    Names  in  my  ears. 
Of  all  the  lost  adventurers  my  peers,  — 
How  such  a  one  was  strong,  and  such  was 

bold. 
And  such  was  fortunate,  yet  each  of  old 
Lost,  lost!  one  moment  knelled  the  woe  of 
years. 

xxxrv. 
'*  There  they  stood,  ranged  along  the  hillsides, 
met 
To  view  the  last  of  me,  a  living  firame 
For  one  more  picture!  in  a  sheet  of  flame 
I  saw  them  and  I  knew  them  all.    And  yet 
Dauntless  the  slug-bom  to  my  lips  I  set. 

And  blew.  *  Childe  Roland  to  the  Dark  ■ 
Tower  came,* " 

It  now  remains,  in  order  to  complete  our 
survey  of  the  most  many-fiided  poet  of  our 
day,  that  we  proceed  to  a  somewhat  more 
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detailed  exammation  of  his  latest  work: 
the  collection  of  monologues,  astonishing 
alike  by  their  subject  anatheir  size,  which 
he  has  entitled  "  The  Ring  and  The  Book." 
But  for  this  we  haye  no  space  at  present. 
And  we  therefore  content  ourselves  with 
invitinff  those  unknown  friends  who  have 
patiently  borne  us  company  thus  far  in  our 
researches,  to  join  us  on  a  future  occasion 
in  exploring  the  remote  bays  and  devious 
channels  of  that  vast  sea  of  words  which 
yet  lies  before  us.  Would  that  we  could 
characterize  our  second  voyage  of  discov- 


ery as  Dante  does  his  own  1  But  if  truth 
forbids  us  to  tempt  our  comrades  forward 
by  saying  with  him — 

**  Per  oorrer  miglior  acqaa  alxa  le  vele 
Omai  U  navioeUa  del  mio  ingegno,** 

we  can  at  least  promise  them  the  charm 
of  novelty ;  and  bid  them  prepare  to  see 
with  us  new  shapes  of  monsters,  or  at 
least  old  foes  with  a  new  face,  surrounding 
a  more  hapless  Florimel,  a  worse-befriend- 
ed Una,  tnan  ever  before  visited  a  poet's 
dreams. 


Civil  Sebviob  Examinations.  — There  is  a 
time  of  life  at  which  a  yoaog  man's  friends  be- 
gin to  ask,  with  a  certain  anxiety.  What  is  to 
be  done  with  him  7  The  question,  it  most  be 
admitted,  is  often  very  perplexing,  for  the  only 
fact  that  can  be  predicated  with  any  degree  of 
confidence  of  many  youths  is  that  Providence 
does  not  seem  to  have  designed  them  for  any- 
thing in  particular.  The  clever  lad  may  go  to  the 
Universi^,  take  his  chance  of  a  fellowship,  and 
fight  his  way  in  any  of  the  learned  professions 
for  which  he  has  a  mind.  But  suppose  that 
the  young  g^tleman  in  question  is  a  fool;  that 
is  to  say,  suppose  that  he  belongs  to  oae  of  the 
most  numerous  classes  of  mankind.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  his  prospects  are  rather  dispirit- 
ing at  the  present  day.  There  is  still  a  chance 
for  him  if  there  is  a  good  living  in  the  fiimily, 
or  if  it  is  engaged  in  one  of  those  mysterious  but 
most  enviable  businesses  in  which  the  only  qual- 
ification required  seems  to  be  a  power  of  writing 
one*s  name.  But  the  good  old  methods  of  pro- 
Tiding  for  the  duller  part  of  the  population 
which  depended  upon  the  possession  of  political 
interest  are  generally  supposed  to  have  fallen 
into  much  discredit  The  result  is  supposed  to 
be  that  there  is  an  increasing  difficulty  in  pro- 
viding for  the  stupid.  What  is  to  become  of 
the  fools?  is  a  question  which  is  being  seriously 
asked,  and  some  persons  accept  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  a  good  thing  that  the  weaker^bnuned 
part  of  the  population  should  be  exposed  to  a 
severe  struggle  for  existence.  Others  maintain 
the  more  cynical  conclusion  that  the  course  now 
open  for  fools  is  to  win  high  places  in  competi- 
tive examinations.  Whilst  we  are  at  school  or 
college,  we  of  course  believe  that  a  first-classman 
is  an  epitome  of  all  human  excellence.  In  after 
life  we  awake  to  the  perception  that  some  of  the 
most  generally  incapable  of  mankind  have  man- 
aged to  make  a  very  good  show  so  long  as  their 
capacities  were  only  tested  by  their  &oulty  of 
answering  questions  on  paper.  However  this 
may  be — and  we  confess  that  this  last  doctrine 
seems  to  us  rather  overstrained  —  a  dead  set  is 
certainly  being  made  at  the  fools,  as  far  as  ex- 
aminers can  do  it  The  new  machinery  for 
testing  intelleotual  excellenoe  is  being  rapidly 


put  in  motion,  and  we  shall  soon  have  an  op- 
portunity for  observing  whether  any  distinct 
rise  is  perceptible  in  the  standard  of  our  public 
officials.  If  it  is  possible  to  construct  a  sieve 
which  shall  shuffle  out  all  the  dross  and  leave 
the  pure  diamonds  at  the  bottom,  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice Commissioners  will  doibtlees  contrive  it 
They  are  at  any  rate  to  carry  out  the  experi- 
ment on  a  large  scale.  Saturday  Review. 


Tubs. — The  average  dates  of  the  leaves 
coming  out  is,  says  the  Gentleman**  Magazine^ 
another  rather  interesting  point.  Linnsdus  con- 
structed a  table  of  the  budding,  leafing,  and 
flowering  of  all  the  trees  in  his  native  oountry, 
and,  following  his  example,  a  similar  table  for 
England  was  compiled  in  1766,  from  observa- 
tions made  in  Norfolk,  by  Benjamin  Stiliingfleet 
(a  grandson  of  the  Bishop).  It  is  print^  in 
his  «« Miscellaneous  Tracts."  But  the  dates 
vary,  we  suspect,  in  diflterent  localities.  Our 
own  limited  experience  would  suggest  several 
alterations  in  his  table.  He  puts,  for  example, 
the  abele,  or  white  poplar,  and  the  oak  before 
the  beech  and  the  lime,  which  order  should  cer* 
tainly,  we  think,  be  reversed.  The  ash  is  usu- 
ally regarded  as  the  latest  in  coming  and  the 
first  to  go;  reminding  one  of  Charles  Lamb's 
famous  excuse  for  his  perfonctory  attendance 
at  the  India  House.  The  statement,  however, 
is  only  half  the  truth.  The  lime,  although  not 
the  latest  arrival,  is  really  the  first  to  fade.  In 
early  September,  and  sometimes  before,  when 
most  other  trees  are  not  much  past  their  prime, 
the  lime  leaf  is  already  brown,  and  the  tree  half 
denuded  of  foliage.  Dr.  Hunter,  in  his  edition 
of  Evelyn,  remarks  that  from  this  circumstance, 
the  tree  had  come  to  be  less  thought  of  than  at 
one  time  it  was.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale, 
the  sycamore,  among  forest  trees  of  the  first 
rank,  is  the  earliest  to  put  on  the  livery  of 
spring  (about  April  9),  although  the  English 
elm  and  the  horsechestnut  follow  suit  very 
closely.  The  birch  is  earlier  than  any  of  thoBe» 
but  it  can  only  olaim  a  secondary  position. 
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PABT  XIV. 

CHAPTSB  xym. 


It  may  be  thoueht  that  the  position  of 
Mark  Warden  had  at  last,  after  a  prosper- 
ous course,  become  more  than  a  little  em- 
barrassing— that  to  speak  more  strongly, 
nothing  was  left  to  him  but  to  throw  up 
his  cards,  and  to  retire  from  the  table  as 
gracefully  as  a  man  who  sees  that  luck  is 
against  him  may.  Grood  cards  had  cer- 
t^nly  been  dealt  him  at  the  opening  deal, 
and  he  had  certainly  plaved  tnem  well  — 
perhaps,  indeed,  he  had  done  even  a  little 
more  than  merely  content  himself  with 
playing  them  welL  But  no  one  can  fore- 
see all  thinffs.  His  programme  had  been 
plain  enonpi  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  all 
things  had  hitherto  proceeded  strictly  in 
accordance  with  it.  He  had  become  on  the 
best  possible  terms  with  Miss  Raymond  — 
he  was  rid  of  Marie  without  haying  been 
forced  to  resort  to  extreme  means  in  order 
to  be  rid  of  her  —  he  stood  high  in  the 
good  graces  of  Bliss  Clare  —  he  was  prac- 
tically secure  of  his  seat  in  Parliament, 
and  Hu|h  had  fallen  altogether  out  of  the 
field.  But  then  had  come  in  this  unex- 
pected complication  in  the  person  of  F^lix 
—  a  complication  for  which,  eyen  had  he 
been  a  second  Argus,  he  could  not,  any 
more  than  any  one  else,  haye  been  j>re- 
pured.  Eyen  he,  it  will  be  thought,  must 
begin  to  suspect  that  the  proyerbs  with 
wmch  he  had  on  a  former  occasion  sought 
to  comfort  his  soul,  and  which  set  the  will 
of  man  —  at  least  of  such  men  as  are  capa- 
ble of  forming  a  purpose,  and  of  keeping 
to  it  when  formed — aboye  the  might  of 
all  possible  circumstances,  were  litue  bet- 
ter than  mere  epigrams  after  all,  and  as 
false  as  epigrams,  always  necessarily  one- 
sided, must  always  be.  But  such  a 
thought  on  the  part  of  those  who  haye 
taken  the  trouble  to  follow  his  career 
would  wrong  him  terribly.  That  nature 
of  his  that  made  it  always  impossible  for 
him  to  surrender  a  purpose  once  formed 
was  not  likely  to  change  now ;  and  a  brain 
that  can  only  keep  cool  needs  no  extraordi- 
nary fertility  in  resource  in  order  to  find 
the  means  of  attaining  any  possible  end. 
The  change  of  immediate  adyersaries 
caused  Warden  surprise,  bnt  simply  no 
embarrassment.  Eyen  the  surprise  did 
not  last  for  long:  he  had  long  ago  had 
good  cause  for  writing  down  Hugh  as  the 
very  prince  of  asses,  on  whose  part  any  new 
piece  of  folly  could  not  be  so  extreme  as 
to  afford  any  matter  for  wonder  on  the 
part  of  a  sane  man. 

^  One  story/'  says  another  proyerb,  ^ia 


always  good  till  another  is  told."  No 
doubt  eyen  Shylock  would  haye  a  great 
deal  to  say  for  himself  could  he  be  heard 
by  his  counsel  at  the  bar  of  posterity,  in* 
stead  of  being  condemned  offhand  on  the 
ex  parte  statement  of  the  counsel  for  An- 
tonio. It  is  yery  possible  that  the  latter 
was  a  great  rascal,  if  the  trul^  were 
known,  and  that  Shylock  was  actuated  by 
the  best  motiyes  in  the  world.  And  so,  to 
come  down  from  illustrious  to  obscure  ex- 
amples, it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  in  ^e 
matter  of  this  history  also  the  judgment 
of  the  reader  has  been  deliyered  prema- 
turely. There  is  no  story  in  the  world 
that  cannot  be  told  in  at  least  two  ways: 
and  he  has,  so  far,  heard  that  of  Earl's 
Dene  told  only  in  one.  Now,  therefore,  in 
justice  to  all  concerned  in  it,  let  him  hear 
it  told  as,  without  a  single  change  of  inci- 
dent, without  a  single  modification  of 
theory,  it  might  haye  been  told. 

Miss  Clare  of  Earl's  Dene,  then,  a  proud 
and  obstinate  old  lady  —  but,  like  most 

Sroud  and  obstinate  people,  yery  easily 
eceiyed — had  adopted  her  nephew,  Hiigh 
Lester  by  name,  to  be  her  heir  in  fkct  and 
her  son  in  affection,  and  had  deyoted  her 
life  to  his  welfare  and  happiness.  She 
had  brought  him  up  with  all  the  care  and 
loye  of  a  mother :  she  had  sent  him  into 
Parliament,  and  had  found  for  him  the 
yery  best  of  wiyes.  But  this  young  man, 
with  a  stranee  and  fiital  penrersity,  had 
shown  himself  in  eyery  respect  unworthy 
of  his  good  fortune  and  of  her  deyotion. 
That  he  was  destitute  of  brains  was  not 
his  own  fault :  but  he  might  at  least  haye 
shown  himself  possessed  of  the  most  com- 
mon flpratitude.  In  the  midst  of  an  import- 
ant election  in  which  all  things  depended 
for  their  result  nponhis  conduct  and  en- 
ergy, he  wasted  his  time  and  neglected 
his  duty  in  a  clandestine  and  unworthy 
loye  amdr  with  a  girl  who  afterwards 
made  an  ignominious  failure  on  the  stage  : 
and,  when  it  was  accidentally  discovered, 
he  was  fool  enough  and  ungrateful  enough, 
though  at  the  nsk — as  he  well  knew  — 
of  breaking  the  heart  of  t.is  benefactress, 
and  with  the  oertainty  of  disappointing  all 
her  hopes,  to  take  this  girl  with  him  to 
London,  to  secretly  marry  her,  and,  with 
her  aid,  to  enter  upon  a  career  that  was 
yerj  like  one  of  swindling,  to  say  the  least 
of  it^  not  only  in  order  to  liye,  but  to  pro- 
yide  for  his  own  and  his  wife's  extraya- 
gance.  Miss  Clare,  in  spite  of  her  afleo- 
tion  for  him,  could  not  out  cast  him  off: 
he  was  obliged  to  wiUidraw  fhnn  his  club, 
and  was  cut  by  all  his  former  acquaint- 
ance.   At  last»  in  spite  of  the  skill  of  his 
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wife  and  of  himself  in  the  noble  art  of  Hy- 
ing upon  fictitious  credit,  and  upon  money 
borrowed  without  the  remotest  prospect 
of  ever  repaying  it,  he  fell  into  a  state  of 
complete  destitution,  and  found  himself 
the  guest  of  an  officer  of  the  Sheriff  of 
Middlesex.  Driven  to  his  last  resources, 
he  formed  a  desicn  as  ingenious  as  it  was 
bold,  and  as  boldas  it  was  execrable. 

Miss  Clare,  as  it  has  been  said,  was  of  a 
credulous  nature,  and  her  life  had  not 
been  quite  so  immaculate  as  was  sup- 
posed. In  her  earlier  life  she  had  had  a 
son  whose  loss  in  infancy  was  a  matter  of 
history.  But  his  death,  though  it  was 
notorious,  had  never  been  actuaUy  proved. 
So  Hugh  Lester  got  hold  of  a  foreign  ad- 
venturer from  Paris,  an  old  lover  of  his 
wife,  also  at  his  wits'  end  for  a  living, 
whom  he  induced  to  combine  with  him  to 
carry  out  an  atrocious  fraud — nothing 
less  than  that  this  fellow,  F^lix  Creville  b^ 
name,  whose  surname  by  a  happy  coinci- 
dence had  some  resemblance  to  tnat  of  the 
father  of  the  child,  should  personate  that 
child,  and  so  secure  for  himself,  nominally 
for  himself  and  for  Hugh  in  reality,  what 
the  latter  had  justly  forfeited,  and  what 
should  by  rights  have  passed  to  others. 
The  scheme  succeeded  to  admiration. 
Miss  Clare  was  not  only  credulous,  but 
was  even  willing  to  be  deceived ; .  and  so  she 
made  a  will,  leaving  the  whole  of  her  es- 
tate to  her  supposed  son.  There  was, 
however,  one  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
conspirators  in  the  person  of  a  friend  of 
the  family  who  was  too  clear-siffhted  to  be 
taken  in  by  this  impudent  thou^  plausible 
imposture.  His  name  was  ManL  Warden : 
and  he  had  already  proved  his  disinterested 
friendship  for  Miss  Clare  and  for  her 
nephew  also  in  a  hundred  ways.  It  was 
he  who  by  his  own  indefatigable  exertions, 
and  without  reward,  had  saved  the  election 
which  Lester  had  tried  his  best  io  throw 
away :  it  was  he  who  in  a  spirit  of  noble 
imselfishness  had  done  all  he  could  to  pre- 
vent the  ruinous  and  degrading  mesalliance 
that  rendered  all  his  exertions  in  the  elec- 
tion vain.  But  he  who  had  shown  himself 
capable  of  putting  so  abominable  a  fraud 
upon  his  mother,  was  not  likelv  to  have 
manv  scruples  about  ridding  himself  of 
his  friend.  It  was  necessary  somehow  to 
put  the  latter  out  of  the  way,  though  at 
the  risk  of  his  own  life.  He  was  no  cow- 
ard: on  the  contrary,  he  had  already 
shown  himself  a  willing  duellist  in  addi- 
tion to  his  other  merits :  so,  with  the  aid 
of  his  accomplice,  he  forced  a  duel  upon 
Warden,  and 

Well,  the  result  was  yet  to  be  known ; 


but  whatever  that  result  might  be,  this 
was  the  story  that,  if  Warden  should  sur- 
vive the  meeting,  must  needs  go  forth  to 
the  world,  and,  by  a  very  little  judicious 
management,  become  accepted  by  Miss 
Clare  also.  I^  on  the  other  hand,  mat- 
ters should  take  a  contrary  turn,  his  own 
conduct  and  character  would  still  remain 
stainless — supposing  that  to  be  worth 
consideration  in  the  case  of  a  dead  man. 
For  Warden,  who  had  been  willing  to  risk 
all  things  upon  the  chance  of  a  bullet,  as 
between  himself  and  Fdlix,  was  fax  more 
willing  to  risk  all  things  upon  the  chances 
of  the  same  game  now  that  his  opponent 
was  far  more  important,  and  that  victory 
would  be  victory  indeed. 

Not  that  he  by  any  means  intended  to 
leave  the  event  of  the  game  entirely  to  be 
decided  by  Fortune.  That  had  never 
been  his  way,  nor  was  it  now.  Hitherto 
he  had  invariably  treated  her  as  his  loyid 
servant,  and  he  was  not  likely  to  accept 
her  as  his  mistress  in  the  very  crisis  of  his 
success.  Other  things  may  be  managed 
besides  dice,  and  ma(&  friendly  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  thrower :  and  a  pistol  may  be 
loaded  in  more  senses  than  one.  Not  that 
he  was  going  to  do  anything  unfair  —  was 
he  not  a  man  of  honour  and  a  gentleman? 
And  besides,  had  he  been  neiuier,  such  a 
thing  was  out  of  the  question.  But  he 
knew  himself,  and  he  knew  his  opponent : 
and,  as  whist-players  well  know,  a  great 
deal  may  be  done,  when  this  is  the  case, 
without  a  single  false  shuffle  of  the  cards. 
He,  as  a  wise  man,  and  therefore  able  to 
accept  facts  and  look  them  well  in  the  face, 
could  not  but  see  that  the  meeting  be- 
tween himself  and  Hugh  would  have  to  be 
final  in  the  most  extreme  sense :  that  no 
more  than  one  of  the  two  must  be  permitted 
to  leave  the  ground.  And,  as  being  some- 
thing more  than  a  wise  man,  he  quite 
made  up  his  mind  that  the  one  who  was  to 
be  left  upon  the  ground  should  not  be  he. 

Of  course  he  still  ran  some  risk — that 
was  inevitable  :  but  he  ran  no  more  than 
he  had  already  made  up  his  mind  to  run. 
Even  a  blockhead  may  shoot  as  straight  as 
a  wise  man :  and  shot  for  shot,  the  block- 
head was  perhaps  the  more  likely  to  shoot 
straight  of  the  two.  But  Warden  had  his 
own  views  on  this  matter,  and  saw  no  rea- 
son to  be  afraid  of  his  star.  For  the  pres- 
ent it  was  necessary  to  make  himself  mas- 
ter of  the  situation  in  all  its  details  —  of 
the  nature  of  Felix's  claim,  as  to  how  far 
it  was  capable  of  proo^  and  of  the  extent 
—  about  which,  however,  he  felt  tolerably 
secure  —  to  which  he  could  count  upon  the 
heart  of  Miss  Baymond. 
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First,  of  conraey  he  relieved  the  mind  of 
M^or  Andrews  by  telling  him  of  the  new 
course  that  things  had  taken:  that  his 
opponent  was  one  with  whom  a  gentleman 
mighty  with  a  good  social  conscience,  aid 
another  gentleman  to  exchange  shots.  In- 
deed he  now  ventured  to  tell  his  own  ver- 
sion of  the  story  of  Earl's  Dene  a  little 
more  fully,  so  that  he  might,  in  case  occa- 
sion required,  be  provided  with  a  favour- 
able witness  as  to  his  own  motives  in  the 
affair.  The  Migor  remained  a  little  mysti- 
fied stiU,  and  saw  that  there  was  more  in 
the  business  than  appeared:  but  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  the  overt  insults 
on  either  side  were  sufficient,  without 
eoing  below  them,  to  afford  an  ample  casus 
oelli,  and  that  it  was  high  time  for  nego- 
tiations to  cease,  and  for  the  pistol  to  t>e 
called  in  as  an  arbiter.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  enter  into  an  analysis  of  the  psychology 
of  Major  Andrew :  it  is  sufficient  to  as- 
sume that  Warden  would  not  have  chosen 
any  man  for  his  guide,  philosopher,  and 
firiend  who  was  not  likely  to  guide,  advise, 
and  stand  by  him  in  whatever  way  he  him- 
self pleased. 

After  having  finished  this  important 
piece  of  business  bv  givins  his  friend  cctrte 
olanche  to  keep  within  the  letter  of  his  in- 
structions, to  speak  Hibemically,  he  con- 
sidered what  his  next  movement  should 
be.  He  would  have  very  much  liked  to  be 
able  to  see  Miss  Clare,  in'  order  to  learn 
at  headquarters  what  was  the  true  po- 
sition of  things,  or  at  all  events  what 
view  was  there  taken  of  them.  But  with 
this  d^el  hanging  over  him  he  felt  that  it 
was  politic  to  absent  himself  for  the 
present.  So  he  contented  himself  with 
calling  to  inquire  after  her,  and  was  not 
displeased  to  find  that  immediate  com- 
munication with  her  was  impossible,  as  she 
had  just  left  town.  He  was  a  little  put 
out  by  not  having  been  officially  informed 
of  her  departure,  but  this  was  too  easily 
accountable  for  him  to  be  rendered  serious- 
ly anxious  bv  it.  Indeed  he  was  in  fact 
only  too  glad  that  she  was  out  of  the  way : 
his  constuit  presence  at  her  house  would 
now  have  been  embarrassinj;  to  him,  and 
he  could  not  have  broken  it  off  without 
remark.  So,  as  it  was  still  early,  he 
amused  himself  for  an  hour  or  so  at  a 
shooting-gallery  in  the  neighbourhood  — 
he  had  not  the  art  of  killing  time  by  loung- 
ing—  and  then,  having  satisfied  himsea 
that  his  eye  and  hand  were  in  full  accord, 
went  to  call  upon  Miss  Raymond. 

She  was  in,  out  she  was  not  in  —  that  is 
to  say,  she  was  reported  as  being  not  at 
home :  but,  when  Warden  asked  leave  to 


write  a  note  to  her,  and  gave  his  card,  she, 
while  he  was  writing,  came  into  the  room 
into  which  he  had  been  shown. 


CHAPTBR  XIX. 

«  So  Miss  Clare  has  left  town,  I  find  ?"  he 
asked,  as  he  folded  up  his  half-written 
note  and  put  it  into  his  pocket.  **  Is  it  not 
rather  sudden?  I  hope  she  was  well 
enouffh  to  undertake  the  journey  ?  " 

"  Yes :  she  left  on  Friday  —  yesterday. 
Home  is  the  best  place  for  her  now." 

**  She  has  had  some  great  excitement,  I 
am  afraid,  that  was  too  much  for  her  ?  I 
hope " 

**  I  hope,  too,  that  all  will  be  well  again, 
now  that  she  has  forgiven  Hugh." 

**  Then  as  to  the  cause  of  her  illness  — 
as  to  what  else  has  happened  —  she  has 
told  you  nothing  ?  " 

'^  Nothing.  After  Hugh  left  her  she 
scarcely  spoke  a  word." 

"Not  even  to  you?  Well  I  too  hope 
that  all  is  well  again  between  her  and 
Hugh,  with  all  my  heart.  But  do  you 
know  that  this  very  reconciliation  has 
rather  alarmed  me  ?  " 

"Alarmed  you?" 

"  Yes.  You  know  Miss  Clare  that  she 
is  justice  and  eoodness  itself:  but  that, 
like  many  people  who  are  justice  itself^ 
she  is  not  very  apt  to  forgive  ?  " 

"I  do  not  understand  you.  I  should 
think  that  being  ready  to  forgive  was  a 
part  (^justice.  And  what  can  we  be  more 
glad  of  than  that  she  should  be  friends 
again  with  Hush  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  of  course.  But  you  know 
what  these  sudden  reconciliations  are  apt 
to  mean  with  people  like  her.  She  was  cer- 
tainly very  ill  before  she  sent  for  Hush  : 
and  there  was  no  more  reason  for  her  for- 
giving him  then  than  at  anv  other  time." 

Miss  Raymond  looked  alarmed.  "  You 
think  there  is  real  danger,  then  —  that^er 
illness  is  so  serious  ?  " 

"  That  is  what  I  m^ant.  But  her  being 
able  to  take  this  long  ioumey  is  certainly 
reassuring.  Only  —  do  you  know  of  any 
other  reason  for  her  sending  for  him,  besides 
her  being  ill?" 

"None." 

^  You  are  in  her  confidence :  you  would 
probably  know  if  there  were." 

"  I  am  aware  of  nothing  more.  Indeed 
she  has  told  me  notMng." 

Warden  drew  a  breath  of  relief.  This 
ignorance  on  her  part  made  his  course  &r 
more  easy  than  he  had  even  hoped  to  find 
it. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Raymond,"  he  said,  "  you 
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have  relieved  my  mind  more  than  I  can 
say.  I  was  afraid  of  all  sorts  of  mysteries : 
and,  as  tou  are  no  longer  seriously  anxious 
about  Miss  Clare  —  you  who  know  her 
best — neither  am  I." 

^**She  was  so  much  better  after  seeing 
Hugh  that  I  really  think  there  is  no  cause 
for  fear." 

^  This  has  been  an  anxious  time  for  us 
all,  however." 

^  Tes :  and  you  have  been  such  a  true 
friend — you,  with  so  much  to  think  about 
besides." 

<"  What  could  I  think  of  but  Miss  Clare 
and  you  ?  I  am  glad  you  do  me  justice. 
Do  you  know,  I  was  inclined  to  doubt  it 
lately?" 

"Why?" 

"I  thought  —  well,  it  does  not  matter. 
Hugh  is  an  older  friend  than  I  am,  after 
all.'^ 

"Poor  fellow  I  Yes:  but  are  you  not 
now  an  old  friend  too  ?  " 

"  I  wish  he  would  think  so." 

"  And  does  he  not  ?  " 

"  You  see  men  are  not  apt  to  think  too 
justly  of  those  who  rise,  however  unwill- 
ingly, upon  their  fall.  And  I  thought  some- 
ho  w,  when  I  last  met  you  —  when  he  came 
to  you — that  -^  it  is  so  difficult  to  sav  — 
that,  to  speak  plainly,  I  was  treajbea  as 
though,  havinff  shared  your  anxieties,  I 
should  be  ill-pleased  to  share  your  happi- 
ness. There,  I  have  made  my  confession, 
and  am  glad  to  find  that  it  was  not 
needed."  ^ 

Miss  Raymond  blushed,  for  the  com- 
plaint was  not  altogether  without  founda- 
tion. Somehow,  though  her  reason  and 
her  inclination  were  on  Warden's  side, 
some  instinct  within  her  had  certainly 
proved  his  enemy  on  the  occasion  to  which 
he  referred. 

She  held  out  her  hand.  "I  am  afraid 
we  were  thinking  too  much  of  ourselves," 
she  said.  "I  niow — Miss  Clare  must 
know  —  that  there  is  no  one  so  much  en- 
titled to  share  in  her  happiness  as  vou." 

"Thanks  indeed  I"  he  said,  takmg  her 
hand  and  retaining  it  for  an  instant. 
"  You  are  right  in  that  So  they  are  really 
reconciled?" 

"  I  hope  so  —  indeed  I  am  sure  of  it." 

"  In  spite  of  that  unhappy  marriage  ?  " 

"If  it  is  unhappy.  Why  should  it  be  ? 
Because  Ang61ique  was  poor — because 
she  was  of  lower  rank  than  he  ?  Must  an 
unequal  marriage  always  be  an  unhappy 
one?" 

"God  forbid!  I  called  it  unhappy  be- 
cause it  had  been  the  means  of  parting  a 
mother  and  a  son.    But  you  really  thmk. 


then,  that  a  marriage  to  be  happy  need 
not  be  equal?" 

<  'Ahy  I  suppose  you  think  me  very  un- 
fashionable in  my  opinions  ?  " 

"  It  is  always  unmshionable  to  be  right, 

I  am  afraid.    For  myself  I  think "  he 

paused. 

"Well?^ 

"  That  un£Ewhionable  marriages  —  those 
made  in  the  teeth  of  the  world — are  gen- 
erally the  happiest  ones.  Do  you  think 
me  very  romantic  for  a  lawyer  ?  " 

«  Well  — perhaps  I  do,  a  little !  I  was 
afraid  you  were  going  to  laugh  at  me." 

"  Ah,  a  lawyer  is  not  so  unronumtic  a 
being  as  you  may  imagine.  And  perhaps 
he  is  the  more  apt  to  believe  in  romance 
even  than  other  men,  because  he  sees  into 
the  hidden  depths  of  men's  lives :  because 
he  sees  below  the  surface  that  society  has 
laid  over  them.  It  is  boys  and  the  inexpe- 
rienced who  laugh  at  Poetry:  wise  men 
know  that  it  is  poets  after  all  who  are  the 
wisest  of  men." 

Miss  Raymond  looked  at  him  quickly. 
She  felt  that  he  was  not  altogether  oonfin- 
inff  himself  to  an  abstract  question. 

He  saw  her  look,  and  said  with  studied 
abruptness — 

"  Miss  Raymond  —  your  words  have 
given  me  a  strange  hope." 

She  could  not  but  guess  what  was  com- 
ing. Indeed  for  that  matter  she  might 
have  expected  it  long  ago :  and  yet  even 
now  she  had  not  maae  up  her  mind  as  to 
her  answer.  She  could  not  trust  her  heart, 
which,  though  fond  of  freedom  and  not  in- 
clined to  yield,  was  still  far  from  bepg  in- 
clined to  be  cruel.  And  yet,  though  she 
felt  embarrassed,  she  showed  no  outward 
sign  that  she  even  suspected  what  he  was 
going  to  say.  Girls  like  her  have  a  mar- 
vellous power  of  self-control  when  they 
feel  themselves  to  hold  such  a  situation  in 
their  own  hands,  and  to  be  able  to  surren- 
der, to  postpone  the  surrender,  or  not  to 
surrender  at  all,  just  as  they  please.  An- 
g<&lique  would  have  driven  her  lover  at 
once  to  the  point  at  which  she  intended 
him  to  arrive :  Marie  would  have  listened 
like  a  timid  child :  but  Miss  Raymond  lisr 
tened  as  all  women  but  one  in  ten  thou- 
sand would  listen.  She  was  excited,  but 
outwardly  composed :  and  she  was  equally 
prepared  either  to  accept  or  to  refuse. 

*I  wonder  whether  you  guess  what  I 
mean  ? "  he  went  on.  "I  have  long 
dreamed,  without  daring  to  hope  —  how 
indeed  could  1  dare  ?  "  —  "  I  feel,"  he  con- 
tinued, after  another  moment,  during 
which  she  was  silent,  neither  aiding  him 
nor  preventing  his  saying  what  he  had  to 
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Bay,  **that  I  am  in  no  way  your  equal  in 
the  way  that  the  world  talks  of  equality. 
Whatever  I  may  be  now,  whatever  m  time 
I  hope  to  be,  you  are  still  Miss  Raymond 
of  New  Court  —  a  great  lady,  who  might 
be  still  greater  if  she  chose.  Tou  are 
beautiful,  you  are  good,  it  is  not  only  to 
me  that  you  are  the  first  of  all  women  in 
the  world.  No — I  do  not  know  how  to 
flatter.  And  I  —  well,  I  am  a  gentleman, 
I  hope,  but  still  a  poor  fellow  who  has  to 
make  his  way  by  his  own  hands  and  brains. 
I  have  done  something,  even  now :  and  I 
trust  to  do  a  great  deal  more.  But  in  the 
course  of  things  it  must  be  years  before  I 
can  become  what  the  world  would  call  the 
equal  of  Miss  Raymond.  How  indeed 
Bhould  I  ever  be?  I  have  hundreds  of 
faults  —  no  one  can  fight  the  world  with 
its  own  weapons  and  not  bear  some  marks 
of  the  conflict.  But  I  am  ambitious  also 
—  is  that  a  fault  in  your  eyes?  And  my 
ambition  is  to  live  a  life  that  shall  not  be 
unworthy  even  of  you.  May  your  words, 
then,  reidly  give  me  hope  :  may  I  at  least 
feel  that  in  my  battle  witii  the  world  I  am 
fighting  not  for  myself  but  for  you — that 
every  battle  draws  me  nearer  to " 

He  spoke  with  a  seriousness  that  did 
admirable  duty  for  something  more.  She 
was  still  silent :  but  he  felt  that  he  had  tak- 
en the  right  line  so  far.  It  was  with  an 
appearance  of  greater  coxifidence  that  he 
continued, — 

*'  I  am  not  speaking  wildly.  Thank 
God,  you  at  least  are  not  bound  by  the 
laws  of  the  world !  Yes  —  I  love  you  with 
all  my  soul.  That,  at  least,  makes  me  your 
equal  in  the  highest  way  of  all.  I  do  not 
mak  you  to  say  to  me  now  all  that  I  trust 
one  day  to  hear  you  say.  But  I  do  ask  you 
to  tell  me  to  live." 

In  spite  of  her  old  instinct,  that  refused 
to  be  allayed,  she  was  strongly  moved : 
for  he  had  made  love  to  her  m  the  very 
way  that  was  most  calculated  to  move  a 
girl  with  no  nonsense  about  her.  He  had 
talked  no  nonsense :  he  had  not  raved :  he 
had  spoken  like  a  man,  earnestly  and  to 
the  point.  Moreover,  he  had  claimed  all, 
due  respect  for  himseL^  while  he  had  yield-  j 
ed  ample  respect  to  her.  He  had  also 
avoidea  the  grand  mistake  of  protesting 
disinterested  motives  —  a  course  which  a£ 
ways  has  the  ring  of  self-accusation.  The 
superiority  that  he  had  conceded  to  her 
was  no  more  than  the  superiority  which  a 
man  may  always  concede  to  a  woman 
without  prejudice  to  his  claim  to  be  her 
master.  And  as  she  really  believed  in  his 
superiority,  she  was  really  flattered  by  his 
concession;  and  she  had  lived  too  much 


and  too  invariably  in  an  atmosphere  of 
wealth  to  consciously  regard  it  as  a  bar  to 
her  being  loved  for  herself  alone. 

A  woman  is  none  the  worse,  however, 
for  being  on  such  occasions  a  little  of  a 
hypocrite.  "  Mr.  Warden,"  she  said,  draw- 
ing herself  just  a  little  farther  from  him  — 
for  he  had  imperceptibly  advanced  towards 
her — "  I — you  cannot  tell  how  much  you 
have  taken  me  by  surprise " 

"  I  hope  notJ    Have  you  not  seen  —  " 

"  That  you  cared  for  me,  as  a  friend  —  " 

''No  more  than  that?  No,  I  cannot 
think  that  my  secret,  though  it  has  been 
silent,  can  have  kept  itself  so  close- 
ly  " 

"  You  ask  me,  then,  to  tell  you " 

"  That  you  will  be  my  heaven,  to  strive 
for  with  sdl  my  soul." 

This  time,  the  higher  flight  was  not  cal- 
culated to  displease. 

"But,  indeed *" 

"  I  cannot  think  that  I  have  spoken  to 
you  too  suddenly.  I  am  content  to  wait 
—  but  not  without  so  much  hope  as  you 
can  give  me  now." 

"And  if " 

**  If  you  give  me  that  hope  ?  I  promise, 
by  all  my  nope,  to  deserve  it  aU.  Only 
say  that  I  am  not  quite  nothing  to  you — 
that  you  are  not  displeased " 

'*  Displeased  1  It  would  be  strange,  in- 
deed, if  I  were  not  proud.    But " 

"But  what?" 

"It  is  so  sudden!" 

"  I  know  that  you  must  think  me  pre- 
sumptuous   " 

"Indeed  I  do  not." 

"  You  give  me  that  hope,  then?  If  you 
but  knew  how  I  love  you  I " 

Her  hesitation  had  really  filled  him  with 
something  like  genuine  warmth:  but  as 
his  earnestness  increased,  so  also  did  her 
hesitation.  She  was  beginning  to  feel 
herself  not  quite  so  much  mistress  of  the 
situation  as  she  supposed.  Indeed,  if  she 
had  expected  to  play  him  and  to  land  or 
not  land  him  as  she  pleased,  she  found  her- 
self mistaken:  and  her  reason  and  her 
generous  instincts  alike  acted  as  his  strong 
allies.  Nothing  would  please  her  better 
than  to  bestow  herself  and  New  Couirt 
upon  a  strong  man  who  would  ^ve  as 
much  as  he  received:  and  his  bemg  her 
social  inferior  was  in  harmony  with  her 
special  form  of  romance.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  all  this  occurred  in  days 
when  English  youn^  ladies  acquired  that 
reputation  for  sentmient  which  in  these 
they  appear  to  be  tryins  so  hard  to  lose. 
And  so,  in  so  far  as  she  found  her  garrison 
somewhat  rebellious  to  her  command,,  she 
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was  not  80  maoli  a  hypocrite  after  all, 
when  she  pleaded  that  she  had  been  taken 
by  surprise. 

"May  I  believe  you?"  she  asked,  in 
doubt  ^-  not  of  the  answer,  but  of  herself. 

"  I  may  hope,  then  ?  " 

"  This  is  all  so  strange  I " 

*  Strange  —  that  I  love  you  ?  " 

He  began  to  feel  that  this  trick  also  was 
won.  "  Only  answer  me  now,"  he  went 
on,  "  so  far  as  you  may.  I  know  that  it  is 
time  alone  that  can  give  me  all  that  I  long 
for.    But  with  hope  —  with  love " 

"Mr.  Warden — I  cannot  answer  you 
now." 

"  Not  even  to  tell  me  not  to  despair  ?  " 

"What  man  need  ever  despair?"  she 
said  at  last.  The  final  sentence  had  been 
wrung  from  her,  but  it  had  come:  and 
that  it  was  final  she  knew  as  well  as  he. 

He  certainly  knew  it :  and  he  knew  also 
that  she  would  never  fail  her  word;  nor 
would  he  let  the  opportunity  slip  by. 
This  time  he  came  close  to  her,  and  took 
her  hand. 

"  Dearest  Alice  —  thanks  I  "  he  said, 
with  that  assimiption  of  triumph  that  goes 
far  to  bring  about  the  triimiph  that  it 
assumes,  and  with  just  enough  warmth  of 
manner  to  show  that  he  luiew  what  he 
had  gained.  "  It  will  now  be  the  work  of 
my  whole  life  to  make  myself  worthy  of 
being  the  happiest  man  on  earth.  I  need 
press  you  no  more  at  present  —  it  is 
enough  that  you  know  me  to  be  yours  for 
ever.  When  shall  I  see  you  again  ?  To- 
morrow ?  But  it  must  be  soon,  for  I  shall 
have  to  leave  London  for  a  few  days  — 
and  then " 

But  what  was  to  happen  then  he  was 
not  permitted  to  say.  He  had  reached  his 
point  just  in  time ;  for  the  footman  just 
then  entered  the  room  and  handed  Miss 
Raymond  another  card. 

"Mrs.  Lester?"  she  said.  "Show  her 
up  at  once.  Excuse  me,"  she  said,  again 
turning  to  Warden,  who  looked  annoyed. 
"  It  is  only  Ang^lique,  who  wishes  to  see 
me  at  once." 
"  Shall  I  go  ?  And  about  tomorrow  ?  " 
Ang^ique  entered.  If  circumstances 
had  altered  Barton  for  the  better,  her  they 
had  proportionately  altered  for  the  worse. 
She  was  dressed  carelessly,  and  looked 
anxious,  and  worn,  and  ill.  So  different 
did  she  look  from  her  usual  self  that  Miss 
Raymond,  pre-occupied  as  she  was,  ob- 
served it  as  soon  as  she  entered. 

"My  dear  Angdlique,"  exclaimed  the 
latter,  embracing  her.    "Is  anything  the 


Ang^lique  recognized  the  presence  of 
Warden  by  a  look  only,  which  he  ackno^ 
edged  by  a  slight  bow.  He  did  not  think 
it  nece:2sary  to  go  away,  as  Miss  Raymond 
had  not  yet  answered  his  last  question: 
and  he  thought  he  might  perhaps  learn 
something  if  he  stayed.  He  was  not  in 
the  least  afraid  of  Mrs.  Lester,  but  still 
she  might  have  come  to  indulge  in  a  little 
more  of  the  wild  talk  with  which  she  had 
lately  favoured  him,  and  he  preferred  that 
she  should  do  so  while  he  was  by. 

"  Happened  1 "  she  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  Miss 
Raymond,  everything  seems  to  happen 
now  that  is  strange.  I  saw  Hugh  yester- 
day— after  he  had  been  with  you.  He 
then  left  me  —  and  since  then  I  have  not 
seen  him — him,  who  had  never  left  me  for 
an  hour  without  my  knowing  where  he 
was*" 
"  Nor  heard  from  him  ?  " 
"  Not  a  word  till  I  got  this  note  an  hour 
ago.  You  know  all  that  has  happened,  do 
you  not  ?    What  does  it  mean  Y  " 

"Am  I  to  read  it?"  asked  Miss  Ray- 
mond, taking  an  open  letter  which  Ang^ 
lique  held  out  to  her. 

"  If  you  would " 

She  took  the  letter  to  the  window  and 
read,  while  Warden  leaned  against  the 
mantelpiece,  and  Ang^lique  threw  herself 
into  an  easy-chair  in  an  attitude  of  despair 
which  looked  to  him  theatrical,  but  was  in 
realitpr  genuine.  For  the  first  time  she 
permitted  herself  to  be  natural  before  the 
eyes  of  a  man :  but,  even  so,  the  force  of 
habit  gave  to  her  very  naturalness  an  arti- 
ficial guise. 

The  letter  was  by  no  means  long :  but 
it  seemed  to  take  a  long  time  to  read. 
When  Miss  Raymond  had  finished,  — 

"  This  reads  strangely  indeed  I  "  she 
said,  returning  to  An^lique.  who  rose 
from  her  chair.  "  This  from  Hugh  ?  It  is 
impossible  —  there  must  surely  be  some 

mistake  — some  misunderstandmg- " 

Ang^lique  shook  her  head.    "To  leave 
me  so !  "  was  all  she  could  say  in  answer. 
"And  there  is  no  clue  to  where  he  is 
gone?" 
"  None.  As  you  see,  the  letter  is  not  even 

dated.    And  if  you  do  not  know " 

"  I  ?  How  should  any  one,  if  not  you  ?  " 
She  paused,  and  then  said,  hesitatingly,  — 
"  rerhaps  Mr.  Warden  could  advise  us  ? 
Have  you  any  objection—" 

Angdlique  shot  at  Warden  a  fierce  look 
full  of  meaning,  which  seemed  to  say,  "  Is 
it  possible  that  you  can  be  at  the  bottom 
of  this  also  ?  "    But  she  was  in  a  mood  to 


matter  —  has  anything  happened — have  catch  at  straws:  and  if  he  did  know  any* 
you  heard  anything  about  Marie  ?  "  I  thing  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  and  of  Ins 
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influence  in  the  matter  could  only  be  ascer- 
tained by  her  avoiding  any  appearance  of 
mlBtm^t  or  reserre.  Of  coarse  she  did  not 
reason  this  out :  but  she  was  by  instinct  a 
diplomatist,  and  she  felt  that,  for  obce,  she 
could  afiford  to  be  open,  if  it  was  only  be- 
cause for  once  she  had  nothing  to  conceal. 
**If  I  can  be  of  any  seryice,"  he  said,  an- 
swering her  look  by  one  of  deprecation. 
** May  I?  **  and  as  she  was  still  silent,  he 
took  the  letter  from  Miss  Raymond  and 
read  to  himself  as  foUows :  — 

**  I  am  on  the  point  of  leaving  England  for 
ever.  I  will  not  distress  yon  wiUi  my  reasons. 
Ton  will  have  seen  as  well  as  I  that  our  remain- 
ing together  after  what  has  passed  between  us 
would  be  wrong.  I  have  had  a  hard  lesson:  but 
it  must  be  borne.  I  will  only  say  that  I  will 
stand  in  your  way  no  more.  Perhaps  you  will 
■oon  be  rid  of  me  altogether :  any  way,  I  must 
rdieve  you  of  me  so  fiur  as  I  can.  If  you  only 
knew  how  I  loved  you  —  how  I  trusted  you  — 
from  what  a  dre:.m  you  have  woke  me!  And 
even  now,  if  any  prospects  were  before  me  such 
as  you  would  care  to  share,  you  should  still 
thaie  them.  But  to  condemn  you  to  share  such 
as  I  have  is  out  of  the  question  now  :  I  must  not 
give  you  cause  to  complain  that  you  are  tied  for 
lifb  to  a  stupid  fellow  who  has  shown  himself  un- 
able to  help  himself —  much  less  you  —  or  that 
I  am  80  selfish  a  cur  as  to  force  myself  upon  one 
to  whom  my  love  is  only  a  thing  to  be  used  and 
despised.  Even  if  I  were  willing  to  lose  my  own 
seltCrespect  and  to  deserve  to  lose  that  of  others, 
I  must  not  be  so  base  and  cruel  to  you.  For 
your  sake  I  wish  that  our  marriage  could  be 
dissolved :  but  as  that  cannot  be,  I  must  be 
content  with  now  doing  for  you  the  little  that  is 
poenble,  and  with  trying  to  forget  how  I  have 
loved  you,  if  I  can.  Tou  shall  be  burdened  no 
more  with  one  whom  vou  do  not  love,  and 
who  only  drags  you  down.  Good-bye  —  and 
may  you  be  as  happy  in  your  own  way  As  I 
wished  to  make  you  in  mine. 

"HuoH  Lbbteb." 

Warden  read  it  once  again :  even  he  was 
surprised:  and  even  Ang^lique,  who 
watched  him  narrowly,  could  not  but  ad- 
mit that  his  surprise  was  unafifected.  She 
could  not  see  the  one  momentary  flash  of 
triumph  that  came  into  his  eyes  when  he 
found  fate  thus  fighting  for  him  indeed. 

^  The  scoundrel ! "  he  exclaimed  aloud. 
Ang^que's  eyes  also  flashed  for  a  moment 
—  she  had  learned  many  things  from  her 
desolation  of  the  morning,  and  the  letter 
had  wounded  her  soul  just  where  it  was 
opening — just  where  it  was  beginning  to 
draw  a  new  and  strange  life  from  its  very 
desolation.  "No,  Mrs.  Lester,"  he  went 
on,  "I  do  not  ask  your  pardon  for  so 
speaking  of  one  who,  though  he  is  called 
your  husband,  is  for  that  very  reason  all 


the  more  a  scoundrel.  So  this  is  the  price 
of  Miss  Clare's  forgiveness  1  Take  my  ad- 
vice, Mrs.  Lester  —  let  him  go." 

Miss  Raymond  stared  with  amazement. 

•«  You  think "  she  began. 

^*  Is  it  not  plain  enough  ?  Hugh  has  had 
to  choose  between  his  wife  and  EarFs 
Dene :  and  he  has  acted  prudently." 

And  so  indeed  it  seemed.  But  Miss 
Raymond  was  not  easily  satisfied  when  she 
was  called  upon  to  condemn. 

"But  —  Ang^lique,"  she  said,  "surely 
there  must  be  something :  he  seems  to  si" 
lude  to  something  that  you  must  under^ 
stand " 

"  But,"  said  Warden,  "  she  is  his  wife  — 
and  he  deserts  her  in  his  prosperity.  For 
my  part,  I  find  the  mystery  only  too  plain." 

"but  have  you  no  iaea  of  what  he 
means?"  asked  Miss  Raymond  again  of' 
Anffi^lique. 

"None  —  none  in  the  least.  And  if  you 
cannot  help  me " 

"  Ah,  we  will  help  you,"  said  Warden, 
"  never  fear.  Lester  will  not  disappear,  I 
fancy,  for  very  long.  By  leaving  England, 
I  take  it,  he  means  London :  and  by  *  for 
ever,'  perhaps  as  much  as  a  month.  The 
heir  of  Earl  s  Dene  is  not  likely  to  be  an 
exile." 

"  And  what  do  you  advise  ?  "  asked  Miss 
Raymond. 

He  considered  for  a  moment,  and  then 
drew  himself  up. 

"  I  said  I  would  come  to  you  to-morrow," 
he  said.  "  But  now  —  I  will  do  something 
else  first.  Yes,  Mrs.  Lester  —  I  am  selfish 
enouffh  to  welcome  this  opportunity  of  be- 
ing able  to  prove  to  you  also  that  I  am  a 
better  friend  to  you  and  to  yours  than  I 
fear  you  have  taken  me  for.  You  shall  be 
righted — never  fear.  And  then?"  he 
ac^ed,  as  he  turned  once  more  to  Miss 
Raymond. 

Ang^lique  was  mystified  and  confused. 
She  had  had  good  cause  to  mistrust  War- 
den :  and  she  had  no  reason  to  place  more 
confidence  in  him  now.  But  her  strength 
and  deamess  of  purpose  seemed  to  have 
left  her :  she  had  lost  the  game  and  her 
head  at  the  same  time.  Besides,  she  was 
very  unlike  her  old  mistress  in  the  matter 
of  unwilUn^ess  to  suspect  evil :  according 
to  her  reading  of  human  nature  in  genend 
Warden^s  opinion  of  Hugh's  conduct  was 
natural  and  probable  enough,  and  she  felt, 
though  as  yet  vaguely,  that  her  own  had 
rendered  his  only  too  excusable.  K  she 
could  only  communicate  once  more  with 
Hugh  by  any  means,  she  made  a  sort  of 
unconscious  vow  that  she  would  throw  to 
the  winds  the  yery  remnant  of  her  old 
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ambition,  and  be  to  him  as  he  would  have 
her  be.  It  was  not  that  she  had  become 
less  ambitious:  but  she  had  begun  to 
wake  to  other  needs. 

''  And  as  to  Lester,"  Warden  continued, 
**  I  think  his  whereabouts  are  rery  discov- 
erable. One  ought  not  to  be  a  lawyer  for 
nothing.  I  will  set  about  this  business  at 
once  — so.  now,  dear  Miss  Raymond,  good- 
bye till  right  is  done  at  last.  Then  we  will 
meet  again." 

And  so,  having  bent  over  her  hand,  he 
set  out  like  a  kmght-errant  to  deserve  the 
lady  of  his  love  by  protecting  distressed 
damsels  and  doing  justice  upon  their  op- 
pressors. He  almost  regretted  that  for 
once  he  had  to  thank  Fortune  for  favours 
freely  bestowed,  and  not  wrested  from  her 
by  his  own  strength  and  skilL 

CHAPTER  XX. 

Cebtadtlt  Warden  had  not  spoken 
without  book  when  he  said  that  ^ugh 
would  not  prove  undiscoverable,  at  least 
by  him. 

Nature  often  appears  in  mourning  robes : 
but  perhaps  her  aspect  is  never  more  sug- 
gestive of  sadness  than  when  a  windless 
winter  morning  rises  in  mist  upon  a  long, 
level  waste  of  sand,  upon  which  the  sea, 
looking  as  though  it  would  be  in  a  rage  if 
it  could,  comes  rolling  in  from  the  far  dis- 
tance, its  miles  of  expanse  apparently  con- 
centrated in  a  horizon  line  of  white  finnged 
with  a  black  streak  which,  contrary  to  all 
ordinary  rules  of  contrast,  looks  all  the 
blacker  for  being  set  against  a  dark-grey 
sky.  Such  a  morning  is  the  very  expres- 
sion of  all  that  is  dismal  and  dreary.  A 
low  sandy  shore  has  no  claim  to  that  gran- 
deur which,  upon  a  bolder  coast,  ennobles 
and  sublimates  what  is  drear :  there  is  no 
roar  of  the  sea,  no  grand  steadfastness  of 
rocks  to  raise  the  soul  above  the  uniform 
level  of  dull,  unbroken  melancholy.  It 
was  to  a  spot  like  this  upon  that  Picard 
coast  which  has  seen  so  many  meetings 
between  hostile  nations  and  private  foes, 
that  Hugh  came  to  keep  his  appointment 
with  his  former  friend. 

It  was  his  second  appointment  of  the 
kind :  and  a  man's  second  duel  is  a  very 
difierent  kind  of  thing  from  his  first.  This 
time  he  had  to  go  out,  not  with  the  elation 
of  boyish  courage,  ready  to  dare  all  things 
for  the  sake  of  nothing,  but  with  the  sen- 
sation of  deliberately  doing  what  he  would 
have  avoided  doing  if  it  haid  been  possible, 
and  with  a  kind  of  resisned  patience  as  to 
what  the  issue  might  be.  He  had  no  in- 
tention either  of  kiTlinff  or  of  being  killed : 
but)  at  the  same  time,  he  had  no  intention 


of  turning  the  duel  into  a  fiskrce  by  firing 
in  the  air. 

His  opponent,  however,  was  not  vet 
upon  the  ground.  He  had  reached  Ctiais 
only  the  night  before,  and,  having  liun 
awake  all  night,  of  course  fell  sound  asleep 
towards  morning,  and  did  not  wake  tiU 
nearly  the  hour  fixed  for  the  meeting. 
Presently,  however,  Mi^or  Andrews  ap- 
peared, but  alone. 

^*  Ah  ?  "  he  said :  **  ffood  morning,  Lester. 
Bong  Jour,  Mossiou,  What  ?  Is  not  War- 
den here?  I  was  to  meet  him  on  the 
ground." 

F^x  shrugged  his  shoulders.  '^Per^ 
haps  he  has  mistaken  the  place." 

**  Impossible.  We  walked  down  here 
last  night.    By  Jove,  it's  cold  1 " 

**  He  will  doubtless  be  here  immediate- 
ly," said  Hugh,  who  doubted  no  man's 
courage,  and  had  no  reason  to  doubt  War- 
den's. *'  You  came  over  last  night,  didn't 
you  ?    Was  there  any  news  in  town  ?  " 

^'Oh,  nothing  particular.  A  pinch  of 
snuff?  Let  me  see,  though  —  our  friend 
is  to  have  to  fight  for  his  seat,  after 
all." 

"Warden?" 

"  Yes.  Of  course  he's  full  of  it :  or  else 
I  shouldn't  know  much  about  a  place  like 
Denethorp,  of  course." 

«  And  who  with  ?  "  asked  Hugh,  with 
interest.  "  Not  Prescot  again  ?  I  thought 
he'd  retired." 

"  It  is  Prescot,  though;  He  seems  to  be 
a  deep  fellow,  F^scot.  I  know  him  a  lit- 
tle, you  know,  in  town.  Between  our- 
selves, I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he'd  got  an 
inkling  of  this  affiur,  and  so  thought  it 
might  be  as  well  not  to  be  out  of  the 
field." 

Hugh  was  silent.    At  last  he  asked,  — 

"  Are  you  sure  of  tlus  ?  " 

^As  one  of  these  pistols.  Warden 
showed  me  a  copy  of  his  address  —  Radi- 
cal, b V  Jove,  to  the  backbone  I  Those  sort 
of  fellows  ought  to  be  hung,  every  man  of 
'em.  By  George,  Lester,  you  may  brine 
in  the  BLadical  after  all  I  And  you  a  good 
Torv  too  I " 

Hugh's  face  fell.  Miyor  Andrews  had 
intended  to  make  a  joke :  but  many  a  true 
word  is  spoken  in  jest. 

It  was  not  for  more  than  a  minute  that 
he  spoke.  "Have  you  the  address  with 
you  ?  "  he  asked,  very  gravely. 

«  No  —  but  Warden  has." 

"  And  does  he  pledge  himself  to  go  to 
thepoU?" 

"  Not  exactly.  But  he  says  that  circum- 
stances mav  very  likely  induce  him  to  — 
and  I  think  you  and  I  can  pretty  well 
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guess  what  he  means.  He  knows  you  can 
hit  pretty  straiffht  if  you  please." 

"TdUx,"  said  Hugh,  "come  here.  No 
one,"  he  went  on,  "will  think  the  worse 
of  me,  I  know,  if  I  propose  that  this  meet- 
ing of  ours  should  oe  postponed  till  after 
the  contest.  I  know  something  of  Dene- 
thorp  politics:  and  if  anything  should 
happen  to-day,  Prescot  would  walk  over, 
and  would  keep  the  seat  for  ever." 

**  Hm  I "  said  the  Mt^or.  "  For  my  part, 
I  should  like  the  affair  to  be  put  off  for 
^ood  and  all.  We  shall  have  to  risk  los- 
ing a  seat  to  the  Radicals." 

"Couldn't  we  make  some  arrangement 
of  the  kind?" 

"  Or  suppose  you  arrange  to  fire  in  the 
air,  and  have  it  over  comfortably  ?  " 

"  I  fear  not.  It  is  too  serious  a  business, 
and  has  gone  too  far.  But  Warden  must 
go  to  the  poll  and  win  —  that  is  certain." 

Mijor  Andrews  looked  at  his  watch 
rather  uneasily. 

"  But  what  can  he  be  doing  ?  "  he  asked. 
^  This  is  one  of  the  few  oooaaions  when  a 
man  is  bound  to  be  punctual.  I  will  walk 
towards  the  inn,  if  you  will  excuse  me, 
and  then  we  will  coutinue  our  conversa- 
tion." 

But  just  then  Warden's  figure  was  seen 
in  the  distance  hurrying  along  the  sands, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  he  joined  them. 

He  bowed  both  to  Hugh  and  F^x.  He 
was  very  pale,  and  it  was  obvious  that  he 
was  in  a  high  state  of  nervousness. 

"How  can  I  apologize  for  having  kept 
you  waiting  ?  "  he  said.  "  I  overslept  my- 
self— and  that  is  no  excuse,  I  know." 

The  Mijor  took  him  aside. 

"You  have  walked  too  fast,"  he  said: 
**  you  had  better  be  quiet  for  five  minutes. 
Liester  has  proposed  to  me — certainly  in 
a  most  honourable  manner  —  that  we 
should  put  off  this  affiur  till  the  election  is 
over.  For  my  own  part,  at  the  last 
moment,  I  should  suggest  that  it  be  put 
qff  altogether.  But  what  do  you  think  of 
hisproposal?  " 

Warden  considered  for  a  moment. 

"  You  surprise  me  a  little,"  he  answered. 
^  It  cannot  oe  put  off  altogether,  as  you 
know,  without  my  owning  myself  in  the 
wrong,  which  I  cannot  do,  of  course.  And 
as  for  postponing  it,  that  is  equally  impos- 
sible, as  it  seems  to  me.  We  are  all  here 
and  ready,  and  we  may  as  well  have  it 
over." 

"But  Mr.  Lester  has  made  his  oflbr  en- 
tirely on  your  account." 

"I  am  much  obliged  to  him.  But  I 
could  not  think  of  putting  you,  on  my 
aocount,  to  such  inconvenience." 


"  I  think  you  are  wrong.  Warden.  You 
are  in  my  hands,  you  know,  and  it  is  for 
me  and  for  Mr.  Creville  to  decide." 

"  Scarcelv,  I  think.  You  have  probably 
seen  enough  to  have  gathered  that  the  real 
cause  of  our  quarrel  is  and  must  remain 
entirely  private.  That  being  so,  the  mode 
in  which  this  meeting  is  arranged  must 
also  to  some  extent  be  less  a  matter  for 
firiends  than  usual.  Oar  quarrel  must  be 
decided  in  this  way  sooner  or  later :  and 
the  sooner  the  better." 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  you  make  my  posi- 
tion rather  a  nominal  one." 

"  Not  at  all.  Besides,  Mr.  Creville  is  in 
precisely  the  same  position." 

"  Then  let  us  hear  what  Mr.  Creville  has 
to  say." 

"  You  may  talk  to  him  if  you  please."     * 

"And  you  will  put  yourself  in  oup 
hands?" 

"I  shall  certainly  refuse  to  leave  this 
place  until  the  amur  is  arranged  —  and 
that,  as  I  have  told  you,  can  only  be  in  one 
way." 

"  You  are  scarcely  acting  according  to 
rule." 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  am  quite  in  rule." 

"I  think  not." 

"But  I  do.    And  so " 

"I  cannot  act  for  you  with  my  hands 
tied." 

"I  do  not  ask  you  to  do  that.  The 
affiur  is  out  of  your  hands  so  far  as  negoti- 
ation is  concerned.  I  consider  it  almost 
an  additional  insult  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Lester  to  ask  for  a  postponement  now.  I 
cannot  consent  to  have  been  forced  to 
fight,  to  have  been  actually  brought  at  the 
extremest  personal  inconvenience  to  the 
ground,  and  then  to  be  sent  back  again 
with  it  hanging  over  my  head  still.  A 
man  who  is  as  prompt  to  quarrel  as  Mr. 
Lester  should  be  equally  prompt  to  bring 
his  quarrel  to  the  end.  You  remember 
the  advice  of  Polonius,  no  doubt.  And 
this  proposal  is  not  out  of  consideration  to ' 
myself  I  assure  you.  You  know  that  he 
and  Prescot  are  old  personal  enemies,  as 
well  as  political  opponents :  and  it  would 
be  gall  and  wormwood  to  him  to  see  Pres- 
cot returned  for  Denethorp." 

"  K  that  is  so  —  why,  then,  certainly — " 

"  Why,  what  else  can  it  be  ?  He  has 
quarrelled  with  Prescot,  he  has  quarreUed 
with  his  aunt,  and  he  has  quarrelled  with 
me.  His  conduct  during  the  last  election 
makes  it  simply  ridiculous  for  him  to  pro- 
fess to  act  on  public  grounds — and  of  what 
personal  interest  can  the  Denethorp  elec- 
tion be  to  him  now,  except  so  far  as  he  can 
prevent  the  return  of  one  enemy  now  and 
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of  another  hereafter?  He  won  his  own 
election  by  pistols  instead  of  votes,  as  you 
know ;  and  1  presume  he  does  not  wish  to 
have  been  unaer  fire  in  vain.  His  sparing 
me  to-day  will  prevent  Prescot's  return 
now,  and  you  may  be  very  sure  that  so 
professed  a  duellist  will  not  spare  me  when 
my  seat  is  won ;  and  he  knows  that  a  third 
contest  Prescot  wiU  hardly  care  to  stand." 

"Certainly  vour  view  alters  the  case. 
Mossiou  Cr^ville,  I  fear  the  aSair  must  go 
on." 

"Assuredly,  Monsieur  le  Mi^or.  We 
are  quite  ready." 

"Ihave  something  to  say,"  said  Hugh. 
"K  Warden  chooses  to  nsk  losing  this 
election,  I  do  not.  I  insist  upon  a  post- 
ponement; and  I  will  do  nothing  on  this 
occasion  to  let  him  run  the  risk.  It  will  be 
quite  useless  to  go  on,  for  I  shall  fire  in  the 
air." 

"  That  is  absurd,"  said  Warden  annily. 
"  This  must  go  on,  and  go  on  now.  M^jor 
Andrews  agrees  with  me ;  and,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  Mr.  Cr^ville  also.  You  may  fire 
into  the  sea,  if  you  like,  but  you  must  do 
so  at  your  own  peril.  I  bind  myself  to 
nothing.  You  know  that  what  is  between 
ns  must  not  end  in  a  farce." 

"Exactly  soj"  Hugh  answered.  "And 
BO  why  go  on  with  what  must  end  in  a  farce 
now?" 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  said  Migor  Andrews, 
"that  when  friends  are  disregarded  and 
kept  in  the  dark,  the  best  thing  they  can 
do  is  to  retire." 

"And  it  seems  to  me,"  siud  Warden," 
."that  Mr.  Lester  has  become  exceedingly 
anxious  that  the  afi&dr  should  end  in  a  fiirce 
notionly  now  but  altogether." 

It  was  nothing  less  than  an  accusation 
of  cowardice,  which  Hugh's  position,  as  the 
champion  of  the  family  honour,  rendered  it 
impossible  for  him  to  pass  by  without  put- 
ting himself  in  the  wrong  for  good  ana  all. 
The  Mtjor  also,  who  began  to  find  his  own 
situation  rather  a  false  one,  felt  angry. 
His  definition  of  gentlemanlv  conduct  was 
perhaps  rather  conventional:  but  it  dis- 
tinctly excluded  the  passage  of  insults 
upon  the  ground. 

"Gentlemen,"  he  said,  not  displeased 
with  an  excuse  for  washing  his  hands  of 
the  business,  "I  will  wish  you  a  good 
morning.  I  did  not  come  to  be  present  at 
a  duel  of  words :  when  I  want  that,  I  can 
go  to  Billingsgate."    And  he  turned  togo. 

"  Stop,"  said  Hugh.  "  After  what  War- 
den  has  just  said  there  is  nothing  more  to 
say." 

"I  think  not  either,"  said  the  Major: 
^and  so  I  will  say  nothing  more,  —  good 


morning.  I  think  my  friend  has  managed 
to  put  mmself  in  the  wrong — and  if  I  am 
ever  asked  about  it  I  sh^  say  so." 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,"  said  Hugh : 
"but  I  must  not  give  you  the  trouble. 
Oblige  me  by  remaining  and  acting  for  Mr. 
Warden  still.  If  anything  should  happen, 
both  of  us  may  be  in  need  of  some  one  to 
speak  of  it  with  authori^." 

"  To  obli^  you  then,  Mr.  Lester.  Mos- 
siou Cr^ville,  let  us  proceed  to  business. 
You  will  stimd  at  twenty  paces ;  and  you 
know  the  signal.  I  will  give  it,  and  then 
you  will  both  fire." 

The  ground  was  measured,  and  the  oppo- 
nents took  their  places.  Hugh  was  per- 
fectly calm,  and  he  quite  made  up  his  mind 
as  to  what  he  ought  and  what  he  therefore 
intended  to  do.  Warden  was  equally  de- 
termined, in  a  way ;  but,  though  outwardly 
calm  and  steady,  was  far  from  being  really 
self-possessed.  For,  though  determined  in 
the  sense  of  having  made  up  his  mind  not 
to  lose  his  opportunity,  he  was  anything 
but  certain  as  to  how  his  opportunity  was 
to  be  used. 

About  one  second  had  now  to  elapse  be- 
fore the  signal  was  given. 

Such  seconds  often  seem  an  eternity ;  but 
to  HxL^h  it  did  not  seem  long.  He  was 
still,  disinherited  as  he  was,  the  avowed 
and  conscious  champion  of  the  right  and 
of  the  honour  of  Earl's  Dene :  he  was  in 
the  position  of  some  exiled  prince,  who  still 
regards  himself^  though  no  others  so  regard 
him,  as  representing  the  rights  and  the 
honour  of  the  country  which  has  deposed 
him.  He  was  bound  in  honour  to  receive 
his  opponent's  fire;  but  he  was  equally 
bound  in  duty  not  to  let  his  opponent  re- 
ceive his  own.  An  accident  to  Warden 
would  more  than  probably  destroy  for  ever 
the  political  prestige  of  Earl's  Dene  that  it 
was  nis  duty  to  support  as  much  as  its  hon- 
our. Because  he  had  lost  his  rights  he  was 
not  in  revenge  to  throw  off  his  duties.  He 
would  have  preferred  to  fight  under  cir- 
cumstances tnat  left  him  free  to  aim  as  he 
pleased :  but  that  could  not  be  helped  now. 

Warden  knew  what  was  in  Hugh's  mind 
as  plainly  as  if  he  read  it  in  an  open  book. 
But  the  second  seemed  to  him  immeasus- 
urably  long.  He  scarcely  knew  what  to 
do.  The  temptation  to  take  advantage  of 
so  marvellous  an  opportunity  was  almost 
too  great  to  resist,  tor  his  opponent  was 
practically  standing  unarmed  before  him : 
and  yet,  for  once,  he  wotdd  not  unwillingly 
have  owed  a  little  to  fortune.  At  last  his 
familiar  devil,  his  one  idea  for  which  he 
had  so  long  plotted  and  ventured,  threw 
itself  into  the  scale.    He  fixed  his  eyes 
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upon  those  of  Hugh,  and  felt  a  sort  of  fas- 
cination that  was  almost  a  presentiment  of 
what  was  to  come.  Indeed  he  was  scarcely 
his  own  master,  even  as  it  was  less  Faust 
who  held  the  sword  than  Mephistopheles 
who  gruided  it  that  slew  Valentine.  It  is 
not  during  such  instants  that  impulse  has 
time  to  become  self-conscious;  and  who 
shall  say  that  under  such  circumstances 


any  man  is  quite  responsible  for  what  he 
may  or  may  not  do  ? 

*•  One  —  two  —  three  !  "  counted  the 
m^or  deliberately ;  and  the  white  handker^ 
chief  fell  upon  the  sand.  Hugh  threw  up 
his  hand  above  his  head ;  and  two  shots, 
with  scarcely  the  smallest  interval  between 
them,  rang  with  a  muffled  sound  through 
the  mist. 


A  Stbam  Abmt.  ~  Ma.  Hbnbt  Bessemer, 
whose  name  is  identified  with  a  well-known 
process  of  steel  mnnufactare,  has  conceived  the 
idea  of  strengthening  our  defences  by  an  '*  aux- 
iliary steam  army,'*  which  would  have  at  least 
this  recommendation  for  the  economists  —  that 
it  would  cost  comparatively  little  to  create,  could 
be  cheaply  worked  in  time  of  war,  and  during 
peace  would  require  neither  rations,  clothes,  nor 
pay.  His  idea  is  to  have  a  steam  fire-engine 
throwing  a  shower  of  bullets  instead  of  water. 
A  steam  fire-engine  can  throw  181  8-4  lb. — 
representing  2,M0  Enfield  rifle  bullets  —  to  a 
vertical  height  of  one  mile  every  minute,  with  a 
consumption  of  about  6  lb.  of  coal  and  three 
^lons  of  water.  These  bullets  would  not  re- 
quire to  be  made  up  into  cartridges,  are  inde- 
structible either  by  rain  in  the  open  field  or 
damp  in  cdlars,  and  can  be  easily  conveyed 
without  fear  of  explosion.  An  increase  in  the 
weight  of  the  projectile  would  increase  both  its 
range  and  force,  and  2  oi.  bullets  might  be 
used  for  a  long  range,  being  propelled  at  the 
rate  of  1,000  a  minute.  A  machine  with  three 
parallel  barrels  could  throw  2  ox.  shot  at  long 
range  from  the  centre  barrel,  and  1  ox.  shot 
(2,000  a  minute)  at  short  range  from  the  side 
barrels. 

We  certainly  have  (8tTt  Mr.  Beisemer)  In  the 
steam  flre-engme  the  irrennurable  proof  of  great  pro- 
jectile power,  with  steam  of  only  160  lb.  pressure. 
Such  stpam  would  rush  into  the  atmosphere  at  a  ve- 
locity exceeding  1,900  tl  per  second,  xfow,  a  2  ox. 
lead  ball  presents  a  transverse  area  of -6  of  a  square 
inch,  ana  consequently  steam  of  150  lb.  pressure 
would  impinge  on  it  with  a  force  equal  to  90  lb.  As 
the  weight  of  the  ball  is  only  2  oz.,  we  have  a  power 

aual  to  720  times  the  work  to  be  performed.  It  is 
ir  to  infer  that  under  proper  arrangements  the 
bullet  will  acquire  nearly  the  velocity  of  the  issninjK 
steam;  but  suppose  that  in  practice  it  fldls  short  of 
this  velocity  by  some  800  ftet  per  second,  we  should 
still  have  an  initial  velocity  of  1,600  ft.  per  second 
as  compared  with  the  1,100  ft.  or  1,200  ft.  per  sec- 
ond, which  is  the  ordinary  veloci^  of  projectiles 
(W>m  the  Armstrong  gun. 

An  apparatus  of  this  kind  could  be  oon- 
struoted  ftur  lee^  costly  and  oomplioated  than 
the  ordinary  steam  fire-engine.    Mr.  Bessemer 
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further  suggests  a  thin  steel  mantlet  in  front  of 
the  machine,  to  protect  it  and  the  gunner  fh)m 
the  enemy's  fire;  *'  universal  motion  **  for  the 
delivery  tube,  which  could  be  directed  on  all 
sides  as  easily  as  the  jet  of  a  fire-engine;  and  the 
combination  of  this  system  with  that  of  the 
Edinburgh  traction  engine;  which  if  fitted  as  a 
bullet-throwing  machine  would  not  only  travel 
over  the  common  road  without  horses,  but  would 
find  its  way  over  very  rough  ground,  would 
convey  stores  of  any  kind  to  oUier  machines, 
and,  in  addition  to  its  own  ftiel  and  water, 
would  carry  100,000  bullets  for  its  own  use. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


Three  hundred  bags  of  a  remarkable-looking 
seed,  new  to  British  commerce,  have  recently 
been  brought  into  this  country  as  an  oil  seed; 
they  were  shipped  from  Lisbon  to  Liverpool, 
but  are  believed  by  the  Liverpool  merchants 
into  whose  hands  they  have  been  delivered  to 
have  come  originally  from  the  east  coast  of  Af- 
rica. Mozambique  is,  in  all  probability,  the 
port  from  whence  they  were  first  shipped,  see- 
ing that  they  are  the  seeds  of  Telfairia  pedata^ 
a  tall  climbing  cucurbitaceous  plant,  native  of 
the  coast  opposite  Zanzibar.  These  seeds  have 
somewhat  the  colour  and  appearance  of  almonds, 
but  they  are  fiat,  nearly  circular,  and  about 
1  1-2  inches  across;  they  are  covered  with  a 
very  closely  reticulated  net-work  of  woody  fibre, 
and  the  kernel  is  about  the  colour  and  hardness 
of  that  of  a  Brazil  nut  and  contains  a  large 
quantity  of  oil,  which  is  probably  intended  for 
use  in  tiiis  country  as  a  culinary  oil  The  ker- 
nels, however,  are  of  a  rank,  bitter  taste, 
though  they  are  stated  in  books  to  be  as  sweet 
as  almonda  The  fruit  is  very  huge,  and  is  said 
frequently  to  contain  as  many  as  250  seeda  Two 
species  only  are  known  of  the  genus,  the  one 
under  conedderation  and  T,  occidentalii,  native 
of  the  opposite  or  West  Coast  of  Africa. 

Nature. 
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ffoiii 
Con 


From  Saint  Pauls. 
LOUIS  XIV.  AS  A  MATCHMAKER. 

It  is  the  year  1688,  the  forty-sixth  year 
of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.,  the  fiftieth  of 
his  life,  and  the  third  of  his  marriage  with 
Madame  de  Maintenon.  The  ''Grand 
Monarque  *'  has  still  twenty-six  years  to 
reien.  He  is  still  in  the  prime  of  his  age, 
and  of  the  glory  and  greatness  of  that 
wonderful  court;  a  glory  and  greatness 
which  were  preparing  the  way  for  the  ter- 
rible catastrophe  which  arrived,  pede  claudo, 
just  about  a  hundred  years  later; — pre- 
paring for  it,  and  causing  it,  just  as  surely 
and  in  due  course  of  things  as  Apiril  show- 
ers prepare  for  May  flowers,  "  The  war  " 
in  the  Low  Countries  and  on  the  Rhine  is 
oing  on  of  course.    "  The  war  in  the  Low 

ountries  "  is  a  part  of  the  ordinary  course 
of  things.  The  gaUants  of  the  court  went 
to  join  the  army  at  the  spring  opening  of 
each  campaign,  much  as  men  go  to  the 
grouse-shooting  and  deer-stalkmg  when 
Uie  London  season  is  over.  Everything  is 
suspended  during  the  unpleasant  time  of 
the  year.  The  troops  go  mto  winter  quar- 
ters; and  the  courtier  soldiers  betake 
themselves  with  all  speed  back  again  to 
Versailles. 

A  very  wonderful  court  was  that  of  the 
''Grand  Monarque,"  at  Versulles;  and  a 
very  wonderful  life  was  that  which  Louis 
XI V.  had  made  for  himself  in  the  midst  of 
it :  —  a  court  and  a  life  of  which  writers 
may  write  almost  ad  infinitum,  and  readers 
may  still  read  and  find  matter  of  interest 
in  their  reading.  And  the  more  one  reads 
the  more  clearly  one  has  brought  home  to 
one  the  fact  that  the  great  and  main  char- 
acteristic of  that  extraordinary  pageant 
was  its  hoUowness,  and  the  absolute  cer^ 
tainty  that  the  whole  concern  must,  at  no 
very  distant  day,  collapse,  and  bury  in  its 
ruins  alLthose  whose  lives  were  in  it  and 
of  it.  There  is,  probably,  no  period  nor 
phase  of  social  lire  recorded  bv  history  in 
which  there  was  so  much  of  falseness,  — 
in  which  sham  had  so  large  and  reality  so 
small  a  share. 

And  one  curious  result  of  this  general 
element  of  false-seeming  and  lives  passed 
among  appearances  and  mere  simulacra  of 
things,  is  that  what  little  scattered  firag- 
ments  of  reality  are  to  be  descried  among 
the  appearances,  took  strange  and  distort- 
ed forms ;  became  eccentric,  as  it  is  called, 
as  naturally  enough  they  might  where  no 
centre  of  reality  was,  —  seemed  very  incon- 
^enablement  phenomenal  to  the  phantasma- 
fforic  world  across  which  they  dashed  with 
damaging  solidity ;  while  for  us  the  record 
of  them  casts  a  variety  of  queer  cross- 


lights  on  the  motley  galantee-show,  and 
amuses  us  by  the  unexpectedness  of  efiects 
produced  on  the  denizens  of  that  piant- 
and-buckram  life. 

Here  is  the  record  of  one  such  isolated 
bit  of  hard  and  strong  reality,  and  of  the 
strange  results  it  produced^  gathered 
mainly  from  the  inexhaustible  stores  of 
that  most  industrious  and  prolific  of  noble 
authors,  Saint-Simon.  It  will  serve  to 
show  us  some  of  the  leading  figures  of  the 
phantasmagoria  in  lights  which  probably 
will  be  new  to  most  readers. 

"There  are  in  most  courts,"  says  the 
veteran  courtier-duke,  "certain  singular 
personages,  who,  without  power  of  intelli- 
gence, without  distinguished  birth,  with- 
out connections,  and  without  meritorioua 
services,  make  their  way  into  familiarity 
with  all  that  is  most  bnlliant  there,  and 
force,  one  does  not  know  how,  all  the 
world  to  count  them  for  something." 

Whether  Saint-Simon  was  the  first  to 
make  this  remark  may  be  doubted;  bat 
he  unquestionably  has  not  been  the  last. 
There  nave  been  instances  of  similar  "sin- 
gular personages"  in  more  recent  courts 
than  that  of  Louis  XIV^  who  have  given 
rise  to  similar  observations  by  writers 
who  had  no  idea  of  pla^arizing  the  re- 
marks of  the  old  memoir  writer.  We 
have  seen  exactly  the  same  things  said  of 
Beau  Brummel ;  and  the  reader's  memory 
will  probably  suggest  to  him  sundry 
others  of  whom  they  might  with  equal 
justice  be  said.  And  doubtless  the  re- 
mark, that  the  phenomenon  is  to  be  ex- 
plained by  consiaerations  yet  more  unfa- 
vourable to  the  great,  whose  weaknesses 
and  follies  make  me  success  of  such  para- 
sites possible,  than  to  the  "  singular  per- 
sonages "  themselves,  is  as  fiur  from  being 
new. 

It  would  be  doing  injustice,  however,  to 
Louis  d'Oger,  Marquis  de  Cavoie,  to  place 
him  altogether  in  the  same  category  with 
Beau  Brummel  and  his  peers.  The  Duo 
de  Saint-Simon  ^Duc  et  Pair  de  Fnmce) 
from  the  magnificent  height  of  his  own 
sublime  rank,  which  he  is  said  to  have 
worshipped  with  an  intensity  of  self-rever- 
ence approaching  to  mania,  may  say  of 
Cavoie  that  he  was  a  man  of  "  no  birth ;  " 
and  as  such  probablv  he  was  considered 
at  Versailles.  But  tax  away  in  distant 
Pioardy  he  was  deemed  a  nobleman  of 
andent  lineage.  He  was*  the  Marquis 
Cavoie.  And  the  fact,  that  Saint-Simon 
calls  him  a  man  sans  naissance  distingu^ 
throws  a  curiously  instructive  light  on  the 
notions  of  such  matters  that  prevailed  in 
the  ooi*j:t  of  Versailles.     It  was  by  no 
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means  that  his  marqtdBate  ooanted  for 
nothinff.  It  rendered  him  the  foUow-crea- 
tnre  of  the  population  of  Versailles  cour- 
tiers. It  made  many  things  possible  for 
him  which  would,  but  for  it,  have  been  im- 
possible. It  was  possible  for  ^e  king  to 
speak  to  him,  even  in  tete-brfite.  It  was 
possible  to  conceive  the  notion  of  his  be- 


—  in  the  seventeenth  or  the  nineteenth 
century.  He  was  one  of  the  handsomest 
men  of  his  time.  And  moreover,  like 
that  other  **  singular  personage,"  to  whom 
the  aptness  of  Saint-Simon's  description 
tempted  us  to  compare  him  somewhat  un- 
justly, he  was  noted  as  being  the  best- 
dressed  man  about  the  court.    Added  to 


ing  insulted,  and  of  the  necessity  of  ^  giv- !  this,  he  had  a  special  reputation  in  an- 
ing  him  the  satisfaction  of  a  gentleman."  other  line,  which  perhaps  was  no  less  use- 
It  was  possible  for  him  to  hold  a  commis-  ful  to  him.  He  was  notorious  as  one  of 
sion  in  the  army.  He  was,  in  short,  reallv  the  greatest  duellists  of  the  day ;  and  the 
looked  upon  by  all  the  courtier  world,  [  renown  which  attached  to  this  character 
from  the  king  downwards,  as  a  human  be- 1  was  not  a  little  enhanced  by  the  circum- 
ing  having  certain  rights,  and  of  the  same  i  stance  that  all  duelling  was  severely  pro- 
species,  at  least,  as  themselves.  All  this  |  hibited  by  Loms  XIV.  His  manv  afiuurs 
was  due  to  his  marquisate,  —  his  gentle  of  this  sort  had  acquired  for  him  the  sobri- 


blood,  1^  we  should  sav.    But  naxssance 
distinpuee  was  quite  anotner  matter. 

It  IS  also  rather  curious  to  observe,  that 
Saint-Simon  calls  this  ''singular  person- 
age" a  man  sans  services.  Now  Cavoie 
had  distinguished  himself  considerably  in 
the  wars,  —  "in  the  Low  Countaries"  of 
course,  —  so  much  so  that  he  had  gained 
the  special  regard  of  Turenne,  and  that 
upon  one  occasion,  when  it  was  erroneous- 
ly supposed  that  he  had  been  killed,  mi^- 
esty  itself  condescended  to  remark,  on 
hearinsr  it, "  Ah,  how  sorry  Turenne  will 
be  1 "  Clearly,  according  to  our  notions,  it 
oould  not  have  been  said  of  this  man  that 
he  had  "seen  no  service."  What  could 
Saint-Simon  have  meant,  then,  when  he 
said  of  him  that  he  was  sans  services  t  He 
must  have  meant  that  the  "  singular  per- 
sona^ "  had  never  been  honoured  by  any 
appomtment, — to  stand  behind  the  kind's 
chair;  —  to  hand  the  royal  shirt  to  the 

Soom  of  the  chambers,  who  handed  it  to 
e  first  lord  in  waiting,  who  put  it  over 
the  sacred  shoulders,  when  miyesty  donned 
itself;  —  to  tell  the  gold  stick  to  tell  the 
silver  stick  to  tell  the  usher  to  tell  the 
page  to  tell  the  valet  to  tell  the  cook  that 
dinner  might  be  served ;  or,  in  short,  any 
of  those  **  charges  "  about  the  royal  person 
or  household  which  really  did  ennoble  a 
man,  and  give  him  some  claims  on  the 
country.  These  were  the  "  services " 
which  Cavoie  had  not  rendered,  and  the 
absence  of  which  made  it  so  strange  that 
be  should  have  pushed  his  fortunes  at 
court  That  he  should  have  been  knocked 
about,  and  risked  life  and  limb  away  down 
in  the  Low  Countries,  was  very  Uttle  to 
the  purpose. 

One  recommendation,  however,  Cavoie 
had,  which  his  want  of  distingruished  birth 
and  want  of  services  could  not  deprive 
him  of,  —  a  recommendation  which  is 
equaUy  available  in  the  court  or  the  camp, 


quet  of  "  Le  Brave  Cavoie,  —  a  distinction 
which  his  really  gallant  conduct  "  in  the 
Low  Countries"  would  never  have  suf- 
ficed to  obtain  for  him.  He  was  withal,  as 
Saint-Simon,  whose  testimony  on  such  a 
point  was  worth  having,  assures  us,  a 
thoroughly  upri^t,  honourable,  and  hon- 
est man;  —  which  made  his  success  at 
court  all  the  more  singular  and  unac- 
countable. 

He  did  not  remain  to  the  end  of  his  ca- 
reer "  without  service,"  for  he  was  at  last 
made  "Grand  Mar^chal  des  Logis  de  la 
Maison  du  Boi;"  and  "the  romance 
which  was  the  means  of  obtaining  this  ap- 
pointment for  him,"  says  Saint-Simon, 
"  deserves  not  to  be  forgotten." 

There  was  in  those  same  davs  at  the 
court  of  Versailles  a  certain  Mademoiselle 
de  Coetlogon,  in  the  capacity  of  one  of  the 
maids  of  honour  of  the  Queen  Marie 
Th^r^se.  She  was  a  Breton,  as  is  evident 
firom  her  name,  and  belonged  to  a  noble 
fEunily,  which,  like  so  many  others  of  that 
sea-bound  province,  had  distinguished  it- 
self in  the  naval  service.  Now  this  poor 
Bretonne  old  maid  seems  to  have  been  a 
sort  of  butt  at  the  court.  She  was  very 
plain;  and  what  naturally  added  to  the 
absuidity  of  her  position  and  character, 
she  was  known  and  admitted  to  be  tho]> 
oughly  discreet  and  virtuous.  Further, 
she  was,  as  Saint-Simon  testifies,  simple- 
minded,  very  good-natured,  and,  though 
not  a  little  laughed  at,  reaUy  much  liked 
aufond. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted-  that  poor 
Coetlogon,  as  they  called  her,  was  some- 
what out  of  place  at  Versailles.  Ftobablr 
her  povertT  made  aooeptable  to  her  a  li& 
whidi,  wita  the  exception  of  a  nunnery, 
was  pretty  well  the  only  amoenable  one 
that  a  penniless  and  iktherlesa  noble  girl 
could  find.  Brittany  is  a  very  poor  prov- 
ince; its  nobles  are  for   the  most  part 
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equallv  so.    Nor  are  they  a  coartly  race.  day.    The  courtiers,    male    and   female, 
Probably  they  are  less  fitted  for  such  an  I  laughed    till    they   cried   again   at    the 


atmosphere  as  that  of  Versailles  than  the 
people  of  any  other  of  the  proyinces  of 
France.  They  are  a  haughty,  retiring, 
very  headstrong  and  tenacious  race,  whose 
pride  has  more  of  shyness  and  less  of 
vanity  in  it  than  French  pride  usually  has. 
They  are,  moreover,  a  more  imaginative 
and  more  poetical  people  than  the  French 
of  other  provinces,  especially  of  the  south, 
are,  —  mr  more  likely  to  become  dominated 
by  some  ruling  idea  or  master-passion,  and 
to  hold  it  with  unalterable  buU-dog  perti- 
nacity to  the  death. 

It  is  easy  to  picture  to  ourselves  the 
poor  Bretonne  maid  of  honour  amid  that 
brilliant  crowd  of^  for  the  most  JP&it, 
utterly  worthless  men  and  women,  sti^  un- 
gainly, proud,  shy,  virtuous,  obfttinate, 
hard-mouthed,  the  universal  butt,  yet  liked 
for  her  genuine  simplicity  and  good-nature. 
Easy  to  picture  that  to  ourselves,  and  not 
difficult  to  imagine  the  intensity  of  the 
amusement  and  delight  at  the  court  when 
it  was  known  that  ''  La  Coetloffon "  had 
fallen  desperatelv,  irremediabfy,  hopelessly 
in  love  with  the  brilliant  Cavoie  I 

Though  infinitely  magnificent,  it  was  im- 
possible for  inmates  not  to  feel  and  admit 
that  the  court  of  the  Grand  Monarque  was 
a  rather  dull  one.  And  it  was  rare  that 
the  intensely  reflated  monotony  of  their 
lives  was  diversified  by  such  a  bit  of  fun  as 
poor  Coetlogon's  grande  pctssion.  It  was  a 
veritable  ffodsend;  and,  before  the  play 
was  played  out,  produced  some  scenes  the 
like  of  which  haa  never  been  seen  before, 
or  was  likely  to  be  seen  again,  in  those  lat- 
itudes. 

Coetlogon's  pride  was  not  of  that  nature 
which  constrained  her  to  let  concealment 
feed  on  her  patched  and  painted  cheek. 
She  gloried  in  her  passion,  and  in  nowise 
attempted  to  conceal  it  either  from  the 
object  of  it  or  from  any  one  else.  '*  She 
made,"  savs  Saint-Simon,  <<all  the  ad- 
vances on  her  side.  Cavoie  was  cruel,  and 
sometimes  even  brutaL  He  was,  in  truth, 
bored  to  death  by  the  unhappy  lady's  love 
for  him."  Coetlogon's  unquenchable  ado- 
ration and  Cavoie's  cruelty  became  the 
talk  of  the  whole  court.  It  was  an  inex- 
haustible source  of  amusement  to  watch 
the  ways  and  manners  of  both  the  lady 
and  the  gentlemen — her  coquetries,  her 
timid  but  avowed  adoration,  ner  deq[>air; 
—  his  annoyance,  his  attempts  to  escape,  his 
consciousness  of  ridicule. 

So  delightfiiUy  amusing  a  comedy  had 
not  been  presented  on  those  for  the  most 
part  desperately  dreary  boards  for  many  a 


t/)^e/iui^^of  the  poor  Bretonne  lady's  love. 
But  on  the  whole  the  general  feeling  seems 
to  have  been  that  Cavoie  was  very  ill-na- 
tured not  to  respond  to  so  strong  and  so 
constant  a  passion.  Why  should  he  not 
marry  her,  since  she  desired  it  so  very 
much?  She  was  of  gentle  blood.  There 
could  be  no  really  good  reason  for  refus- 
ing to  gratify  the  poor  thing.  Why  should 
he  not  marrv  her  r 

At  last  the  chattering,  mingled  with 
gufiO&ws,  became  so  loud,  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  king  and  queen  not  to  be- 
come aware  of  what  was  going  on.  Mry- 
esty  laughed,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 
And  it  was  a  grand  thing  at  Versailles, — 
a  benefit  for  which  all  the  court  world 
were  thankful, —  when  anything  occurred, 
or  could  be  invented,  which  could  move 
majesty  to  laughter.  Few  human  beings 
probably  have  ever  passed  so  manv  min- 
utes in  wishing  that  the  hour  for  the  set- 
tinff  of  the  sun  were  come  as  did  Louis 
XIV.  Few  such  desperately  dreary  and 
weary  lives  have  been  led,  it  may  be  hoped, 
in  this  sublunary  world.  And  anything 
that  could  amuse  the  monarch  for  a  pass- 
ing minute  was  a  benefit  to  all  those 
around  him.  Majesty  was  amused'  at  the 
Coetlogon  loves,  and  at  the  insensibility  of 
the  loved  one.  Mt^esty  also,  like  all  the  rest 
of  the  world,  seems  to  have  thought  that 
the  case  was  a  hard  one.  Mentem  morta- 
lia  tangunt  I  even  beneath  all  the  superin- 
cumbent masses  of  horsehair  and  embroid- 
ered wrappages  that  make  up  the  eidolon 
of  a  Grand  Monarque. 

Both  the  kins  and  the  queen  conde- 
scended to  tell  Cavoie  that  he  was  cruel ; 
that  he  ought  to  take  pity  upon  poor 
Coetlogon,  and  not  refuse  her  so  small  a 
matter  as  marriage,  since  she  had  set  her 
heart  upon  it. 

Cavoie,  however,  could  not  ouite  see  it. 
Of  course  it  was  a  very  grand  and  grat- 
ifying thing  that  majesty  should  conde- 
scend to  have  and  to  express  a  wish  as  to 
such  a  matter  as  his  —  Cavoie's  —  domes- 
tic arrangements.  But  majesty  had,  upon 
more  than  one  former  occasion  dropped 
vague  but  benevolent  hints  as  to  the  pur- 
pose x>f  doing  something  for  the  definitive 
settlement  of  the  Cavoie  fortunes  on  a 
footing  somewhat  more  in  fitting  accord- 
ance with  the  personal  position  occupied 
by  the  handsome  courtier  at  Versailles 
than  that  on  which  they  at  present  stood ; 
and  —  nothing  had  yet  come  of  such  be- 
nevolent but  ^  too  vague  phrases.  And 
then  to  marry  the  Coetlogon!    Pardil  a 
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kike  was  a  joke.  But  surely  that  would 
be  carryinff  even  a  regal  joke  too  far. 
And  yet  all  the  court,  with  a  malicious 
laughter  in  their  eyes,  pretended  to  take 
the  thing  ctu  grand  s&teux;  pretended  to 
be  waiting  on  the  tiptoe  of  expectation  for 
Cavoie's  obedient  compliance  with  the 
wish  which  m^esty  had  condescended  to 
express.  And  there  was  the  Coetlogon 
herself  tempering  her  grim  rigidity  with 
languishing  airs,  more  gushing  with  adora- 
tion than  ever,  and  evidently  expectant. 

Cavoie  felt  that  the  situation  was  be- 
coming intolerable  —  impossible.  Once  or 
twice  he  strove  to  screw  nis  courage  to  the 
sticking  place,  and  make  the  plunge  required 
of  him.  But  each  time,  like  a  horse  that  re- 
fuses a  leap,  he  started  awayfrom  the  bar 
when  he  came  close  to  it.  What  was  he  to 
do  ?  Something  he  absolutely  must  do ;  and, 
yielding  to  this  necessity,  he  one  day  sud- 
denly made  up  his  mind  to  abandon  Ver- 
sailles—  to  take  his  last  look  at  the  sun 
and  at  life,  and  —  go  off  to  the  war  in  the 
Low  Countries. 

This,  of  course,  it  was  at  all  times  open 
to  such  a  cavalier  as  Cavoie  to  do.  It  was 
an  undeniably  proper  thing  for  any  gen- 
tleman to  do.  Nothing  could  be  said 
against  it.  And  Cavoie  did  not  ^love  and 
ride  away,"  but  rode  away  because  he 
could  not  love  as  bidden. 

At  first  this  was  rather  a  disappoint- 
ment for  the  court.  It  was  feared  that 
the  delightful  comedy,  which  had  amused 
them  so  long,  was  at  an  end.  But  the 
curtain  had  not  dropped  yet.  The  piece 
became  a  monologue;  but  it  was  soon 
found  that  it  was  by  no  means  less  amus- 
ing than  before.  Tlie  Coetlogon,  now  the 
sole  performer,  still  kept  the  entire  court 
(royalties  included,  benind  their  fans  and 
in  their  sleeves)  constantly  in  gufibws  of 
laughter.  She  assumed  deep  mourning, 
and,  despite  all  courtly  etiauette,  abso- 
lutely renised  to  wear  anv  otner  dress  as 
long  as  Cavoie  should  be  absent.  She 
pined,  she  wept,  she  screamed!  Despite 
all  the  ridicule  which  all  the  malice  and  all 
the  wit  at  Versailles  could  pour  out  upon 
her,  she  ffloried  in  manifesting  the  con- 
stancy of  her  hopeless  love  by  every  possi- 
ble means  by  which  it  could  be  mani- 
fested. 

But  at  length  winter  approached,  and 
the  campaign  was  at  an  ena  Not  that  the 
war  was  over  by  any  means.  But  in  those 
days  soldiers,  as  well  as  other  people,  took 
their  time,  and  did  things  comfortably. 
Nobodv  thought  of  fighting  in  bad  weath- 
er. The  troops  went  into  winter  quarters, 
and  all  the  jeunesse  dorde  rodo  home,  to 


enjoy  themselves  at  Paris  and  Versailles 
till  the  opening  of  the  next  campaign. 
And  Cavoie  came  back  with  the  rest,  hop- 
ing, no  doubt,  that  ''La  Coetlogon"  had 
by  this  time  fallen  in  love  with  somebody 
else.  But  he  was  destined  to  be  very 
quickly  undeceived.  Immediately  on  his 
return  to  court  the  Coetlogon  burst  forth 
into  colours,  like  a  rose  in  Mayl  The 
winter  of  her  discontent  was  suddenly 
made  glorious  summer  by  the  advent  of 
her  divinity.  She  seemed  to  burgeon  into 
life  again  as  the  rays  of  his  presence  fell 
upon  her.  She  instantly  assumed  her  old 
aurs  of  adoration.  And  the  king  and  the 
queen,  and  the  maids  of  honour,  and  all 
tne  world  of  goldsticks  laughed  again  till 
the  tears  came  into  their  eyes. 

Cavoie  was  in  despair  at  this  miraculous 
phenomenon  of  faithful  and  undying  affec- 
tion. He  began  to  have  a  dreadful  feeling 
that  there  was  no  escape  —  no  remedy; 
that  the  thin^  would  pursue  him  and  stick 
to  him  for  Bfe.  And  he  dreaded  from 
hour  to  hour  that  miyesty  would  again 
take  the  matter  in  hand,  and  bid  him  have 
mercy  upon  his  worshipper. 

While  things  were  in  this  position, 
shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  a 
circumstance  occurred  which  at  all  events 
for  a  time  operated  as  a  diversion.  Cavoie 
was  concerned  in  a  duel,  and  was  sent  to 
the  Bastille.  At  all  events  there  was  no 
Coetlogon  there;  and  Cavoie  began  to 
think  that  he  had  at  last  found  the  only 
haven  of  refuge  that  was  left  to  him. 

Thereupon,  poor  faithful  Coetloeon  falls 
into  renewed  aespair,  and  the  whole  court 
into  renewed  ecstasies  and  delight.  Ajsain  ' 
every  vestige  o#  colour  disappears  from 
the  toilette  of  the  unhappy  Bretonne,  and 
she  wanders  through  the  halls  of  Ver- 
sailles, among  the  loud  and  bedizened 
crowdiB,  wan,  woe-begone,  and  clad  in 
weeds  of  deepest  mourning. 

In  this  guise  she  throws  herself  at  the 
king's  feet,  and  implores  his  mercy  for  her 
adored  Cavoie;  entreats  that  he  may  be 
restored  to  Versailles  and  to  her.  But 
Louis  shook  his  magnificent  and  peruked 
head  as  gravely  as  he  could,  and  told  her 
that  it  was  impossible  that  he  could  inter- 
fere with  the  course  of  justice.  He  knew 
very  well  that  if  his  own  decrees  were 
meant  to  be  observed,  Cavoie  would  have 
forfeited  his  head;  and  equ^y  well  that 
after  a  certain  period  of  detention  he 
would  come  out  of  the  Bastille,  and  reap- 
pear in  his  place  at  court  in  nowise  the 
worse  for  his  imprisonment.  But  it  would 
never  have  done  to  admit  that  the  doors 
of  the  Bastille  could  be  opened  to  satisfy 
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the  caprice  of  a  love-eick  maid  of  hon- 
our. 

Bat  the  indignation  of  La  Coetloson 
against  the  king  was  extreme  and  alto- 
gether outspoken.  And  here  again  was  a 
Shenomenon  utterly  new  and  exceedingly 
iverting  to  the  courtier-world  of  \^r- 
sailles.  It  could  hardly  occur  that  any  mere 
human  creature  in  that  wonderful  world 
should  presume,  even  in  the  secret  of  his 
own  heart,  to  blame  the  Grand  Monarque 
himself — to  find  fault  with  the  sun  of  the 
system,  which  alone  maintained  all  that 
singular  orrery  in  its  due  order «- and 
much,  very  much  less,  should  openly  avow 
so  preposterous  and  dreadful  a  sentiment. 
But  La  Coetlogon,  in  the  extremity  of  her 
grief^  lifted  up  her  voice,  and  spared  not. 
There  was  nothing  she  did  not  say,  and 
say  aloud,  of  the  king's  barbarity  and 
hardness  of  heart. 

When  the  king  dined  or  supped,  as  he 
generally  did,  in  public  with  the  queen,  it 
was  the  dut^  of  the  Duchess  de  Bichelieu 
and  the  maids  of  honour  of  the  queen  to 
wait  on  him  at  table.  But  during  all  the 
time  that  Cavoie  was  at  the  Bastille,  La 
Coetlogon  absolutely  refused  to  perform 
any  act  of  this  portion  of  her  duty.  She 
avoided  handing  anything  to  the  king  as 
long  as  she  could  contrive  to  do  so ;  and 
when  such  management  would  avail  her 
no  loneer,  she  pliunly  and  utterly  refused 
to  perform  the  slightest  service  for  the 
king,  saying  that  he  did  not  deserve  to  be 
waited  upon  I 

Then  she  got  the  jaundice — the  va- 
pours t  She  gave  herself  up  to  despair ; 
and  became  in  all  seriousness  so  ill,  that 
the  kinff  and  the  queen  begged  ihh  Duch- 
ess de  Kichelieu  to  take  her  to  see  Cavoie 
at  the  Bastille.  '<And  this,"  says  Saint- 
Simon,  ^was  done  two  or  three  times.*^ 
With  what  result  on  the  lady  —  or  on  the 
gentleman,  who,  one  might  imagine,  was 
entitled  to  consider  it  a  decided^  uncon- 
stitutional aggravation  of  his  punishment 
—  we  are  not  told.  But  if  it  is  hardly  to 
be  supposed  that  Louis  earned  much  grati- 
tude from  Cavoie  for  his  kindness  in  thus 
facilitating  an  interview  between  him  and 
the  woman  who  adored  him,  neither  does 
he  seem  to  have  gained,  as  might  have 
been  supposed,  the  thanks  of  the  lady. 
For,  when  she  essayed  a  second  time  to  in- 
duce the  king  to  put  an  end  to  her  hero's 
captivity,  and  his  msyesty  was  so  cruel  as 
to  burst  out  laughing.  La  Coetlogon  was 
so  outraged  that  *^she  showed  her  nails 
to  the  kmg,  to  which  his  mtyesty  deemed 
it  prudent  not  to  expose  himself."  * 

*  '*  SU«  lol  proienta  set  onglet,  ftuzqiiflllei  le  rol 


It  was  the  mode  at  the  time  for  the 
courtiers  to  go  and  visit  Cavoie  in  his 
prison,  and  of  coarse  all  that  passed  at 
the  court  was  duly  recounted  to  him.  So 
that  it  ma^  perhaps  be  doubted  whether, 
when  the  time  at  length  came  for  his  re- 
lease, he  considered  his  return  to  the  coait 
wholly  in  the  light  of  a  pleasure. 

To  poor  Coetlogon,  however,  his  reap- 
pearance gave  new  life  t  Once  again  the 
mourning  was  laid  a&ide,  and  she  appeared 
to  the  delighted  courtiers  dressed  in  all 
her  best  I  It  was  some  time,  however, 
Saint-Simon  says,  before  she  would  make 
it  up  with  the  king. 

At  last,  **  pity  and  the  death  of  M.  de 
Froulay,  Grand  Marshal  des  Logis,  came 
to  her  assistance,"  says  M.  de  Saint-Simon. 
And  the  help  came  in  this  wise :«- The 
place  thus  vacated  was  one  that  would  ex- 
actly si^t  the  wishes  and  pretensions  of 
Cavoie.  The  king  sent  for  him ;  and  did 
not  this  time,  as  on  a  former  occasion, 
content  himself  with  advising  and  exhort- 
ing, but  roundly  expressed  his  will  that  he, 
Cavoie,  should  marry  Madile.  de  Coetlo- 
gon; adding  that  on  this  condition  his 
majesty  would  charge  himself  with  the 
cars  of  M.  de  Cavoie's  fortunes,  and  would 
begin  that  care  by  at  once  appointing  him 
to  the  vacant  post  of  Grand  Ma^Schal 
des  Logis. 

"  Cavoie,"  says  Saint-Simon,  ^'renifla  en- 
core, mais  il  y  fallut  passer."  He  sniffed 
at  it  still,  but  it  had  to  be  done.  And  it 
was  done !  Nor  does  La  Coetlogon  ap- 
pear to  have  suffered  from  an  instant  of 
misgiving  or  trouble  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  her  object  was  attained.  But  by 
far  the  strangest  part  of  the  story  is,  that 
Cavoie  made  her  a  very  good  husbaml  — 
as  husbands  went  in  those  days  and 
places !  And  Saint-Simon  assures  us  thi^ 
the  union  did  not  by  any  means  put  an 
end  to  all  the  diversion  which  the  relations 
between  the  brilliant  courtier  and  his 
adoring  Bretonne  had  so  long  afforded 
them.  For  '*it  was  the  best  fun  in  the 
world  to  see  the  caresses  with  which  she 
loaded  him  before  all  the  world,  and  la 

Cvitd  importunie  Tthe  grave  air  of  being 
ed)  with  which  he  received  them." 
Nevertheless,  the  strangely-assorted  couple 
lived,  as  it  would  seem,  well  together. 
The  happy  wife,  we  are  told,  retained  her 
feeling  of  adoration  for  her  idol  to  the 
last.  And  Saint-Simon  winds  up  his  nar- 
ration of  the  affsdr  by  remarking  that  it 
was  worth  recording  **  by  reason  of  its 
assuredly    unexampled  singularity;  /or," 

oomprit  qu'fl  6teit  plas  Mffe  de  ne  pat  t'expoter."— 
aaiMi'Simon, 
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adds  the  cbronicler,  never  was  the  "virtue 
of  Madame  de  Cavoie,  either  before  or 
after  her  marriage,  subject  to  the  slightest 
breath  of  suspicion." 

So  that,  alter  all,  the  Grand  Monarque 
may  be  held  to  have  succeeded  better 
in  his  character  of  a  matchmaker  than  he 
did  in  some  other  of  the  roles  he  at- 
tempted. 


From  The  Pall  Mall  Gantte. 
THE  AKTS  OP  DESTRUCTION. 

The  Middle  Age  Italian  stories  of  deadly 
poisons  manufactured  by  ancient  men  in 
f^asB  masks,  and  of  ladies  destroying  their 
rivals  by  the  perfum*e  of  a  fan,  a  nosegay, 
or  a  pair  of  gloves,  have  often  been  re- 
garded as  mere  exag^rations,  the  fruit  of 
a  panic  occasioned  by  a  large  addition 
made  to  the  number  of  known  poisons  in 
the  first  age  of  modern  chemical  discovery. 
But  we  believe  that  this  incredulity  is  not 
shared  by  all  the  great  chemists  of  our  day. 
They  say  that  if  chemical  research,  instead 
of  being  guided  by  the  wish  to  penetrate 
the  secrets  of  the  natural  world,  or  to  find 
out  remedies  for  disease,  or  even  to  hit 
upon  the  phQosopher's  stone,  were  directed 
solely  by  the  ambition  to  effect  the  subUe 
destruction  of  human  life,  there  is  no  rea- 
son why,  if  not  among  solids  and  fluids,  at 
least  among  vapours,  it  miffht  not  easily 
find  the  means  of  doins  all  that  the  Italian 
poisoners  are  said  to  nave  done.  Fortu- 
nately for  the  human  race,  poisoning  has 
never  been  viewed  with  more  than  very 
moderate  approval.  Whatever  were  the 
faults  of  the  mediaeval  Italian  States,  they 
certainly  went  near  to  stamping  out  this 
particular  crime.  The  fears  and  hesitations 
of  the  Apothecary  in  ^  Romeo  and  Juliet  *^ 
are  among  the  last  traces  of  a  contest  in 
which  the  law  had  the  best  of  it. 

The  next  fifty  years  will  apparently  be  a 
period  during  which  the  skill,  patience,  and 
wealth  whicn  hitherto  have  been  mainly 
devoted  to  developing  the  arts  of  peace 
will  be  applied  by  the  most  civilized  races 
of  the  world  to  in^roving  the  arts  of  de- 
struction. As  this  process  will  be  carried 
on  not  amid  the  execrations  but  amid  the 
applause  and  interest  of  mankind,  it  is  im- 
possible that  we  should  not  ask  ourselves 
what  may  be  expected  from  it.  Its  com- 
mencement, it  should  be  remembered,  is 
extremely  recent.  The  last  half-century 
has  by  no  means  been  distinguished  bv 
sustained  attention  to  this  special  branch 
of  art.    During  more  than  thirty  years  of 


it  the  chief  European  nations  declined 
rather  than  otherwise  in  knowledge  of  the 
practice  and  appliances  of  war,  and  even 
those  who  appeared  to  have  become 
stronger  for  military  purposes  owed  their 
strength,  like  Prussia,  to  the  mere  multi- 
plication of  men  and  guns  in  their  stand- 
ing armies.  But  a  new  era  began  with  the 
Crimean  war,  and  it  is  startling  to  think 
what  has  been  accomplished  since  the  men 
of  the  nineteenth  century  began  to  give 
themselves  up  with  real  earnestness,  though 
at  present  doubtless  with  what  will  soon 
appear  to  have  been  merely  infantine  clum- 
smess,  to  the  invention  and  improvement 
of  mechanical  contrivances  for  wholesale 
slaughter.  The  identity  of  national  name 
in  the  men  who  fought  the  battle  of  Jena 
and  in  those  who  fought  the  battle  of 
Gravelotte  blinds  us  to  the  fact  that  they 
belong  to  different  military  eras;  but  a 
gulf  separates  war  waged  with  muskets 
and  round  shot  frx>m  war  conducted  with 
breechloaders,  conical  bullets,  mitrailleurs, 
rifled  cannon,  and  shell.  We  are  told  by 
some,  it  is  true,  that  the  proportion  of 
killed  and  wounded  to  the  whole  force  em- 
^oyed  is  not  greater  than  it  used  to  be. 
The  calculation  may  be  suspected  of  fal- 
lacy, as  not  takinff  into  account  the  pecu- 
liar composition  of  modem  armies ;  but,  at 
all  events,  it  is  not  to  the  point — for  the 
question  is  not.  Where  are  we  ?  but.  What 
are  we  coining  to  ?  The  treasures  of  destruo- 
tion  lurking  in  nature  and  capable  of  be- 
ing disinterred  by  the  hand  of  man  would 
appear  to  be  practically  infinite.  Look- 
ing to  one  branch  alone  in  this  class  of  dis- 
coveries, we  find  that  gunpowder,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  unique  in  its  proper- 
ties, belongs  to  a  whole  family  oi  sister 
compounds,  each  more  explosive  and  deadly 
than  the  other.  One  cannot  reflect  on  the 
transformation  which  harmless  substances 
have  undergone  without  recalling  Jack 
Cade's  lamentation  that  the  skin  of  an  in- 
nocent lamb,  being  scribbled  over,  should 
undo  a  man.  Cotton,  which  furnished  their 
evangel  to  the  apostles  and  stipendiary 
preachers  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League 
— cotton,  the  spinning  of  which  was  to  be 
the  principal  occupation  of  the  blessed  dur- 
ing the  Manchester  millennium  —  cotton, 
bemg  dipped  in  certain  useful  acids,  turned 
out  to  be  so  explosive  that  its  very  destruo- 
tiveness  prevented  Jts  being  freely  em- 
ployed; but  now,  by  a  process  which  looks 
like  a  cruel  parody  on  the  manufacture  of 
paper,  the  limitations  on  its  fatal  useful- 
ness may  be  removed,  althoush  by  a  dis- 
tinction quite  immaterial  to  we  happiness 
of  mankind  it  must  now  be  exploded  by 
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the  tap  of  a  hammer,  whereas  it  once  went 
off  with  a  spark.  Jn  fact,  the  future  of 
Europe  would  appear  to  be  a  future  of  ful- 
minates. Can  anything  save  us  from  this  ? 
Is  it  possible  we  may  be  saved  by  the  very 
thorouffhness  of  the. facilities  for  universal 
homicide?  In  the  dramatic  piece  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Sneer  to  Mr.  Dangle,  it  was 
intended  by  the  mere  force  of  humour  to 
make  houseoreaking  so  ridiculous  that  bolts 
and  bars  would  l^  shortly  useless;  and 
the  late  Mr.  Douglas  Jerrold  seems  cer^ 
tainly  to  have  supposed  that  by  the  help 
of  a  thin  and  acid  wit  he  could  make  war 
too  absurd  for  men  ever  to  fight  again. 
For  our  part,  we  think  that  if  war  ever 
becomes  ridiculous  it  will  be  through  the 
scientific  form  of  humour  called  the  reductio 
ad  absurdum.  Suppose  (what  at  present 
seems  perfectly  possible)  naval  engage- 
ments were  to  begin  with  the  simultaneous 
foundering  of  hm  of  each  fleet  through 
the  explosion  of  torpedoes  movable  or  im- 
movable. Suppose  the  greatest  part  of 
each  of  two  contending  armies  were,  on 
the  firing  of  the  first  ^ot,  instantly  to  suc- 
cumb to  a  shower  of  deadly  hail ;  or,  again, 
suppose  war  to  resolve  itself  into  a  system 
of  perpetual  dodging  into  harbours  or  be- 
hind fortresses.  Would  the  human  race 
be  suddenly  overcome  by  a  sense  of  the 
ludicrous,  and  the  great  tribunal  of  war 
break  up  amid  a  general  laugh  ? 

One  thing  in  war  has  been  placed  at  least 
beyond  doubt.  It  is  an  industry,  like  any 
other  industry,  capable  of  improvement  or 
retrogression  under  precisely  the  same  con- 
ditions. Mankind  have  outhved  many  illu- 
sions on  the  subject.  Once  they  thought 
ike  issues  of  war  were  so  tremendous  that 
they  must  be  specially  determined  by  the 
Deity,  and  the  doctrine  is  written  both  in 
the  Old  Testament  and  on  the  Moaknte 
Stone.  But  the  apothegm  which  was  cmoe 
held  to  be  the  very  quintessence  of  cynicism, 
that  the  Divine  favour  ffoes  with  the  big 
battalions,  is  shown  by  the  present  war  to 
be  a  literal  statement  of  a  commonplace 
truth.  Again,  it  was  part  of  the  popular 
creed  about  war,  and  doubtless  still  is  to  a 
great  extent,  that  victories  are  won  by  per- 
sonal valour.  The  Grermans  are  supposed 
by  some  to  have  beaten  the  French  not 
only  because  they  had  the  better  miUtary 
mechanism  but  because  they  were  braver 
men.  There  can  be  no  completer  analogy 
than  between  the  great  military  epochs  of 
war  and  the  industrial  epochs  marked  by 

S'eat  exhibitions  or  expositions.  The  ex- 
bition  of  1851  showed  that  the  English 
manufacturers  were  very  inferior  to  the 
French  in  certain  branches  of  production. 


These  manufacturers  passed  the  next  ten 
years  with  the  stimulus  of  defeat  goading 
them,  and  at  the  exhibition  in  1862  the^ 
proved  to  have  distanced  their  French  ri- 
vals, who  had  suffered  from  the  lassitude 
of  conscious  superiority.  But  yet  a  third 
trial  occurred  at  the  raris  Exposition  of 
1867,  and  it  appeared  that  the  French  had 
very  nearly  made  up  their  lost  ground,  and 
that  the  once  successful  English  were  on 
the  point  of  again  being  left  behind. 
In  a  precisely  similar  way,  victory  is  suc- 
ceeded by  inertness  in  war,  and  defeat  pro- 
duces ambitious  effort.  Frederick  the 
Great,  the  progressive  practitioner  of  war 
in  his  day  beats  the  French  at  Rosbach. 
Napoleon,  the  great  military  inventor  of 
the  next  age,  wins  <fena  against  men  who 
were  walking  in  the  old  paths  under  the 
old  laurels.  And  now  Moltke,  applying 
the  accumulated  results  of  the  thought, 
toil,  and  skill  of  the  Prussian  military  caste, 
crushes  an  entire  army  under  the  nephew 
of  Napoleon,  which  was  not  only  sleepy 
after  its  triumphs  in  the  last  neat  war,  but 
had  been  specially  debilitated  bv  the  mod- 
em art  of  puff.  Praying  for  military  suo- 
cess  stands  therefore  on  pretty  much  the 
same  footing  as  praying  for  the  discovery 
of  a  new  mordant  or  a  new  ingredient  to 
improve  the  translucency  of  glass.  Mere 
muscle  and  mere  courage  are  graduallv 
becoming  about  as  useful  as  the  strength 
and  vigour  of  a  railway  navigator  in  the 
operative  of  a  cotton  factory.  But  brain, 
money,  and  numbers,  with  the  forces  of 
nature  to  help  them,  are  giving  each  nation 
in  turn  the  power  of  tearing,  the  others  to  * 
pieces. 


From  All  the  Tear  Bound. 
WEEDS. 

Where  weeds  come  from  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  tell.  Just  as  we  have  in  our  gar- 
dens plants  of  which  the  native  country  is 
uncertain  T— of  which  the  white  lily,  mig- 
nonette, walnut,  and  horse-chestnut  are 
familiar  examples  —  so,  many  of  our  com^ 
monest  weeds  are  unknown  in  a  state  re-, 
moved  from  cultivation.  In  illustration  of 
this,  we  need  only  name  the  groundsel  and 
shepherd's  purse,  of  which  Dr.  Hooker  says 
that  in  his  many  travels  he  has  never  seen 
either  of  them  established  where  the  soil 
was  undisturbed,  or  where,  if  undisturbed, 
they  had  not  obviously  been  brought  by 
man  or  the  lower  animals.  Besides  these, 
we  may  include  in  our  list  the  greater  nom- 
ber,  if  not  all,  of  the  large  class  of  plants 
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which  Mr.  Watson  terms  *< colonists"  — 
such  as  poppies,  cockle,  fumitoiT,  red  net- 
tle, and  a  host  of  cornfield  weeds — which 
owe  their  introduction  to  the  hand  of  man, 
are  not  found  beyond  cultivation,  and,  if 
the  country  could  laj^  to  its  original  state, 
-would  in  all  probability  entirely  disappear. 
At  first  sight  it  is  difficult  to  realize  that 
plants,  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
see  growing  far  and  wide  throughout  the 
len^h  and  breadth  of  the  land,  should  be 
reckoned  otherwise  than  among  the  original 
inhabitants  of  it ;  and  it  is  only  by  notic- 
ing the  changes  in  yegetation  whidi  culti- 
Tation  has  wrought  in  other  countries 
within  the  memory  of  man,  that  we  are 
enabled  to  understand  what  has  occurred 
in  our  own.  A  brief  glance  at  the  histoiy 
of  American  weeds  wul  tend  to  make  this 
plain,  and,  at  the  same  time,  present  some 
interesting  details. 

As  far  oack  as  1672,  in  a  curious  little 
volume  called  New  England's  Rarities,  we 
have  a  list  of  twenty-two  plants  which  the 
author  considered  had  **  sprung  up  since 
the  English  planted  and  kept  cattle  m  New 
England ; "  oesides  several  others,  referred 
to  in  other  parts  of  the  book,  which  owe 
their  origin  to  the  same  cause.  Among 
them  he  mentions  the  plantain,  *^  which  the 
Indians  call  Englishman's  foot,  as  though 
produced  b^  their  treading."  This  is  one 
of  the  sp^ies  which  always  accompanies 
cultivation.  Independently  of  these  casual 
introductions,  we  have  records  of  plants 
which  have  been  introduced  to  America 
either  for  ornament  or  use,  or  by  accident, 
and  have  not  only  thoroughly  established 
themselves,  but  have  become  noxious 
weeds,  and  serious  hindrances 'to  agricul- 
ture. For  an  example  of  the  first  class, 
we  may  refer  to  the  common  yellow  toad- 
flax, which  was  originally  introduced  to  the 
United  States  as  a  garden  flower  by  a  Mr. 
Banstead,  a  Welsh  resident  in  Philadelphia, 
from  whom  it  has  taken  the  name  of  Kan- 
Btead-weed.  The  following  account  of  the 
position  it  had  attained  in  Pennsylvania,  as 
long  ago  as  1758,  will  show  to  what  an  ex- 
tent it  had  even  then  spread.  ^  It  is  the 
most  hurtful  plant  to  our  pastures  that  can 
grow  in  our  northern  climate.  Neither 
the  spade,  plough,  nor  hoe  can  eradicate  it 
when  it  is  spreiul  in  a  pasture.  Every  Lit- 
tle fibre  that  is  left  will  soon  increase  pro- 
digiously; nay,  some  people  have  rolled 
great  heaps  of  logs  upon  it,  and  burnt  them 
to  adies,  whereby  the  earth  waabomt  half 
a  foot  deep,  yet  it  put  up  again  as  fresh  as 
ever,  covering  the  ground  so  close  as  not  to 
let  any  grass  grow  amongst  it ;  and  the 
cattle  can't  abide  it.    Bat  it  doth  not  in- 


jure com  80  much  as  grass,  because  the 
plough  cuts  off  the  staJ&s,  and  it  doth  not 
grow  so  high  before  harvest  as  to  choke  the 
com.  It  is  now  spread  over  a  great  part 
of  the  inhabited  parts  of  Pennsylvania.  It 
was  first  introduced  as  a  fine  garden  flow- 
er, but  never  was  a  plant  more  heartily 
cursed  by  those  that  suffer  from  its  en- 
croachments." 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  our  own 
country,  where  it  is  native,  this  toad-flax  is 
almost  entirely  restricted  to  hedge-banks 
and  borders  of  fields,  and  seldom,  if  ever, 
becomes  a  troublesome  weed.  Our  com- 
mon chickweed,  which  was  introduced  into 
Carolina  as  food  for  canary-birds,  spread  in 
ten  years  upwards  of  fifty  miles,  and 
is  now  one  of  the  plants  which  occupy  the 
outposts  of  civilization.  As  an  accidental 
introduction,  we  may  name  the  Scottish 
thistle,  which  is  said  to  have  been  brought 
to  America  bv  a  Scottish  minister,  who 
brought  with  him  a  bed  stuffed  with  this- 
tle-down, in  which  some  seed  still  remained. 
Feathers  being  plentiful,  the  down  was 
soon  turned  out,  and  the  former  were  sub- 
stituted, and  the  seed,  coming  up,  filled 
that  part  of  the  country  with  thistles. 
Another  account  tells  us  that  the  thistle  was 
introduced  by  some  enthusiastic  Scot,  anx- 
ious to  bear  with  him  the  emblem  of  his 
country,  which  soon  made  itself  at  home, 
and  became  a  nuisance.  At  the  present 
day,  it  is  an  actionable  offence  in  New  Zear 
land  to  allow  thistles  to  grow  or  to  mn  to 
seed;  and  a  case  was  lately  reported  in 
which  action  was  taken  against  a  landed 
proprietor  who  had  not  taken  sufficient 
precaution  to  prevent  their  prowth,  the 
verdict  being  given  for  the  plaintiff. 

In  1837,  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
weeds,  nearly  all  of  them  English,  were 
more  or  less  established  in  the  United 
States ;,  and  now  no  less  than  two  hundred 
and  fourteen,  similarly  introduced,  are 
enumerated  by  Dr.  Asa  Gray  as  occurring 
there.  This  will  give  an  idea  of  the  rap- 
idity with  which  ^ese  introductions  take 
place.  It  is  not  now  our  purpose  to  pur- 
sue the  subject  ftlrthcr,  or  we  might  pro- 
duce examples,  still  more  strikins,  of  the 
spread  of  mtroduced  weeds  in  Australia 
and  New  Zealand. 

In  conclusion,  just  a  word  may  be  said 
on  the  rapidity  with  which  weeds  increase. 
We  are  familiar  with  the  proverb  which 
tells  us  that  ^^ill  weeds  grow  apace ; "  but 
we  scarcely  realize,  perhaps,  now  enor- 
mously they  multiply:  "the  worst  of 
creatures  fastest  propagate."  When  we 
know  that  a  single  plant  of  groundsel  may 
produce  one  hundred  and  thirty  flowers. 
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each  in  turn  developing  fifty  seeds;  of 
chickweed,  five  hundred  lowers,  each  with 
ten  seeds;  and  of  shepherd's  purse,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  fiowers,  each  having 
thirty  seeds,  and  that  there  might,  without 
difficulty,  be  four  or  five  crops  of  each  of 
these  during  the  year,  we  may  see  how  true 
it  is  that  *^  one  year's  seeding  makes  seven 
years'  weeding."  Nor  are  these  annual 
weeds  the  only  ones  which  thus  increase : 
a  single  plant  of  the  creeping  buttercup 
will  cover  a  circumference  of  thirty  feet, 
having  no  less  than  sixty-nine  rooting 
scions  radiating  from  the  central  shoot; 
and  each  of  its  many  flowers  is  capable  of 
ripening  as  many  as  twenty-five  seeds. 


From  The  Speotator. 
LIF£  OF  MADAME  BEAUHAKNAIS  D£ 
MIBAMION.* 

It  is  always  an  interesting  task  to  rescue 
a  worthy  human  life  from  oblivion,  and 
though  the  biography  of  Madame  de 
Miramion  is  essentially  religious,  and  is 
introduced  to  the  English  public  under  the 
auspices  of  Lady  Herbert  of  Lea,  the  gen- 
eral reader  will  find  it  contains  cunous 
historical  pickings,  and  that  the  lady  of 
whom  it  treats  was  worthy  of  long  remem- 
brance,—  a  soft  brown  or  purple  tint  in 
the  brilliant  mosaic  of  the  society  of  the 
Grand  Sikcle. 

Mademoiselle  Bonneau  de  RubeUe  was 
bom  in  Paris  in  1629:  She  belonged  to 
the  noblesse  de  la  robe,  her  fiither  being 
King's  councillor  and  secretary,  and  she 
was  idl  her  life  intimately  mixed  up  with 
the  higher  magistrature.  Those  were 
days  when  the  legal  and  judicial  bodies 
formed  a  solid  part  of  the  organization  of 
the  State.  It  is  so  still  in  England,  but 
the  student  of  French  history  knows  only 
too  well  that  the  Bar  and  the  Bench  have 
suffered  in  importance  and  coherence  by 
the  same  causes  which  have  broken  down 
the  territorial  noblesse  and  the  authority 
of  the  throne:  It  is  to  belioped  that  the  Re- 
public of  the  future,  while  opening  a  free 
career  to  talent,  may  not  fail  in  producing 
men  worthy  to  rank  with  IKAguesseau, 
Malesherbes,  or  Berryer,  —  men  like  our 
own  Erskine  or  Brougham,  of  more  than 
national  renown. 

Madame  de  RubeUe  died  when  her 
young  daughter  was  only  nine  years  old  ; 
and  her  widowed  husband  went  to  live 
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with  his  brother,  M.  Bonneau,  in  a  great 
house  in  the  Marais,  then  the  fashionable 
quarter  of  Paris.  This  brother  was  Sieor 
ae  Plessis,  but  seems  to  have  kept  to  his 
plain/amily  name.  He  entertained  a  great 
deal  of  company,  being  himself  secretary 
and  privy  councillor  to  the  King,  Louis 
Xm.  It  was  a  most  brilliant  epoch  at 
Paris.  The  celebrated  Hdtel  de  Rambooil- 
letwasin  full  vogue.  M.  de  Lamoignoo, 
another  notability  of  the  magistrature, 
and  Madame  de  la  Sabli^re,  La  Fontaine's 
firiend,  were  receiving  the  best  company 
in  their  salons.  ComeiUe  was  giving  his 
ffreat  tragedies  at  the  theatre  ofthe  Hdtel 
de  Bourgoyne,  and  it  was  said,  '*  Tout  Paris 
pour  Cmm^ne  a  les  yeux  de  Rodrigue." 
So  great  was  the  sensation  exdted  by  the 

ad. 

We  know  verv  little  about  Mademoiselle 
de  Rubelle's  childhood,  except  that  die 
once  went  to  the  inland  waters  of  Forges, 
in  Normandy,  with  her  fashionable  aunt. 
They  went  by  short  stages  in  their  private 
ooach,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  men- 
servants  on  horsebaclL,  stopping  at  St  Grer- 
main,  Mantes,  and  Rouen.  Wonderfol 
family  cavalcades  went  lumbering  along 
the  rutty  roads  or  over  the  terrible  pav^ 
of  those  days.  The  Prussians  have  Utely 
been  descnbed  as  ploughing  their  way 
with  the  greatest  difficufiy  over  the  royal 
road  between  St  Germain  and 'Versailles, 
the  pav^  having  been  dislodged  in  ^e  cen- 
tre, for  their  especial  benefit,  by  the  defend^ 
ers  of  Paris.  That  pav^  with  its  broad 
sandy  sides,  is  a  rehc  of  the  days  when 
Mademoiselle  de  Rubelle  went  to  drink 
the  waters  of  Forges  in  her  aunt's  private 
coach. 

At  fifteen  years  of  age  she  was  presented 
at  Court ;  in  the  Ch&teau  de  Marsay,  in 
Poitou,  which  belongs  to  a  descendant  of 
her  brother's,  is  a  portrait  representing  her 
in  the  glow  of  youth  and  beauty.  She 
was  tall,  plump,  had  blue  eyes,  an  aquiline 
nose,  and  a  profusion  of  nut-brown  hair 
curling  in  natural  ringlets.  Add  to  these 
advantages  a  very  hi^ge  fortune,  said  to 
amount  to  £112,000,  and  it  may  be  im- 
agined that  this  young  lady  did  not  want 
for  suitors. 

Now,  at  the  old  church  of  St.  Nicholas 
des  Champs,  once  buried  in  the  thickest 
part  of  Paris,  but  now  accessible  bv  the 
Boulevard  de  Sebastopol,  Mademoiselle  de 
Rubelle,  who  was  exbeedin^ly  devout,  had 
remarked  one  M.  de  Miramion,  in  constant 
attendance  upon  his  mother.  ^  Therefore, 
when  amonff  the  suitors  proposed  to  her 
by  her  family  she  heard  the  name  of  M.  de 
Miramion^  her  blushes  discovered  to  every 
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one  the  peraon  whom  her  heart  had 
chosen."  And  she  was  but  sixteen  when,  in 
1645,  she  married  Jean  Jacques  de  Beauhar- 
nais.  Lord  of  Miramion,  Counsellor  to  the 
Paris  Parliament,  onl^  son  of  a  Councillor 
of  State  and  of  the  high  and  mighty  Lady 
Marguerite  de  Choisy.  The  bridegroom 
was  not  Quite  twenty-seven  years  of  age ; 
<*  he  was  nandsome,  well  made,  of  a  charm- 
ing character,  and  with  a  fortune  equal  to 
that  of  his  wife."  The  two  young  people 
went  in  French  fashion  to  live  in  the 
house  of  M.  de  Miramion's  grandfather,  M. 
de  Choisy,  who  had  long  l^en  the  firiend 
as  well  as  the  counsellor  of  the  reignine 
king,  and  of  his  great  father,  Henry  I^ 
M.  ae  Choisy  liyed  with  his  aged  wife  in  a 
magnificent  mansion  situated  at  the  cor- 
ner of  the  Rue  du  Temple  and  of  the  Rue 
l^chel  le  Comte.  We  give  the  Jocalities, 
as  marking  the  immense  difference  in  the 
quarters  of  the  town  inhabited  200  years 
ago.  Grand  old  houses  may  be  still  seen 
in  the  Rue  du  Temple,  sunk  to  the  level 
of  our  Soho.  Here,  amidst  aunts,  uncles, 
and  cousins,  lived  the  newl^r-married  pair 
for  some  happy  months,  ^'  united  in  a  holy 
affection,  full  of  humility  and  purity  be- 
fore Grod,  of  charity  and  goodwill  towards 
men,  and  of  love  to  each  other,  but  of  a 
love  which  drew  them  both  nearer  to 
God,  they  seemed  to  realize  the  charming 
picture  which  the  great  Catholic  poet 
i)ante  has  drawn  of  a  heavenly  marriage." 
Six  months  thus  passed,  when  the 
young  husband  was  seized  with  one  of 
those  violent  fevers  so  fatal  when  treated 
according  to  the  medical  theories  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  We  do  not  hear 
whether  he  was  bled,  or  starved,  or  medi- 
dned  beyond  power  of  recovery ;  but  the 
strong  man  died  in  the  flower  of  his  age, 
and  his  youngwidow  fell  fainting  upon  his 
dead  body.  Her  mother-in-law  roused  her 
into  a  cold,  weak,  half-conscious  state,  and 
h^nHing  her  a  potion,  said,  **  Drink,  for 
your  child's  si^e."  She  drank  and  lived, 
though  it  is  sufficiently  astonishing  that 
she  <ud  survive ;  for  we  are  told  that  the 
doctors  bled  her  nine  times  before  the 
birth  of  the  poor  little  babe.  It  was  a 
daughter,  andlived  to  become  the  wife  of 
the  President  de  Nesmonde.  There  is  a 
portrait  of  her,  taken  before  her  marriage, 
still  extant.  She  is  sitting,  and  holding 
on  her  knees  a  little  pet  dog;  she  is 
dressed  in  white  silk,  and  wears  magnifi- 
cent pearls.  This  poor  little  plank  saved 
out  of  so  great  a  shipwreck  was  very 
merry  and  sensible,  and  when  Madame  de 
Miramion's  time  came  to  die  she  expired 
in  her  daughter's  arms. 


But  we  are  not  come  to  the  end  of 
the  more  romantic  period  of  Madame  de 
Miramion's  life.  Many  efforts  were  made 
to  induce  her  to  renounce  her  widowhood. 
Her  husband's  cousin  and  her  own  inti- 
mate Mend,  M.  de  Caumartin,  tried  hard 
to  get  her  to  accept  him ;  but  though  such 
a  union  would  not  have  removed  her  from 
the  beloved  feunily  circle  in  the  Hdtel  de 
Choisy,  she  could  not  forget  the  youug 
husband  of  her  love,  nor  give  him  a  suc- 
cessor. 

She  had  another  suitor  of  a  much  more 
violent  sort.  In  those  days,  Mont  Val^rien, 
of  which  we  have  lately  heu^l  so  much, 
was  not  a  bristling  fortress,  but  a  place  of 
pilgrimage ;  Madame  de  Miramion,  going 
there  with  her  mother-in-law,  accompanied 
by  an  equerry  and  two  maids,  and  a  foot- 
man, and  also  by  four  mounted  men-ser- 
vants who  rode  at  the  carriage-door^,  was 
forcibly  abducted  by  the  Comte  de  Bussy- 
Rabutm,  and  carriea  off  to  a  feudal  fortress 
three  leagues  from* Sens,  ''which  belonged 
to  the  Grand  Prior  of  France,  Hugh  de 
Bussy-Rabutin,  that  debauched  and  immor- 
al man  whom  Madame  de  Sevign^  called, 
<  My  uncle,  the  corsair  1 ' "  This  castle  was 
fortified  and  moated,  defended  by  several 
drawbridges,  which  ''were  let  down  one 
after  the  other,  with  a  great  clanking  of 
iron  chains."  The  Comte  meant  to  bully 
or  persuade  her  into  marrying  him,  having, 
it  seems,  been  told  by  a  certain  Father 
Clement  that  she  would  not  be  averse. 
How  Madame  de  Miramion,  by  sheer  force 
of  moral  indignation,  regained  her  liberty 
h  very  well  told.  She  actually  got  back 
safe  to  Sens  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
and  was  there  told  that "  the  town  was  up 
in  arms  by  order  of  the  Queen-Regent,  to 
go  to  the  assistance  of  the  widow  of  a 
councillor  of  Parliament,  who  had  been 
carried  off  by  force  by  a  nobleman  of  rank. 
*  Alas  I '  she  said, '  it  is  L' "  Her  brother, 
M.  de  Rubelle,  was  in  the  town,  and  hast- 
ened to  her.  When  she  saw  him  she 
fainted  away,  and  was  afterwards  so  ill  ' 
that  the  last  sacraments  were  administered. 
As  for  the  Comte  de  Bussy-Rabutin,  she 
pursued  him  at  law  for  some  time,  and 
"then  forgave  him  for  the  love  of  God," 
but  her  family,  against  her  entreaty,  kept 
up  the  suit,  and  Comte  de  Bussy-Rabutin 
only  got  off  at  last  by  protection  of  the 
Prince  de  Cond^  and  had  to  pay  £4,000. 

But  it  is  not  by  the  loves  or  the  sorrows 
shared  or  inspired  during  the  youth  of 
Madame  de  Miramion  that  she  oeserves  to 
be  remembered.  Many  women,  in  that 
brilliant  Paris  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
were  both  beautiful  and  wealthy,  and  not 
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a  few  were  pious  and  of  good  repute.  As 
ber  extreme  youth  waned,  and  her  loving 
nature  recovered  the  gpreat  shock  of  her 
husband's  death,  she  began  to  concern  her- 
self with  works  of  active  charity.  There 
was  then  in  Paris  a  certain  abb^,  attached 
to  the  church  of  St.  Nicolas  du  Chardon- 
net,  caUed  by  the  modest  and  common 
name  of  M.  Vincent.  He  was  a  dear 
friend  and  spiritual  father  to  Madame  de 
Miramion,  and  with  him  and  under  him 
she  worked  indefati^ably  for  many  years. 
He  it  was  who  conceived  and  caused  to  be 
carried  out  that  plan  of  the  "  Greneral  Hos- 
pital," which  exists  in  some  of  its  depart- 
ments at  the  present  day.  The  Sal- 
petri^re,  for  instance,  is  a  part  of  it.  M. 
Vincent,  of  whom  much  is  said  in  this  vol- 
ume, is  known  to  later  days  in  all  lands, 
pagan  as  well  as  Christian,  by  the  name 
of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul. 

As  for  Madame  de  Miramion,  the  story 
of  her  abundant  good  works  is  told  at 
length  for  all  who  love  to  read  of  such. 
She  lived  to  be  sixty-six,  and  died  amidst 
the  tears  and  blessings  both  of  the  rich 
and  the  poor.  ^  For  several  days  it  had 
been  impossible  to  pass  before  her  house, 
so  ereat  nad  been  the  number  of  carriages 
and  the  multitude  of  persons  of  all  classes 
whose  very  life  seemed  to  hang  upon  hers." 
Exactly  fifty  years  had  elapsed  since  her 
widowhood;  and  that  long  half-century 
had  been  spent  in  constant  acts  of  kind- 
ness. She  was  intimately  concerned  in 
all  those  ^reat  foundations,  some  of  which 
have  survived  the  storm  of  revolution,  one 
of  which  is  known  on  every  battle-field, 
and  in  the  h6spitals  for  the  sick,  .the 
wounded,  the  foundlings,  or  the  insane. 
Madame  de  Sevign^  wrote,  **  As  to  Madame 
de  Miramion,  that  mother  of  the  poor  and 
the  Church,  hers  is,  indeed,  a  public  loss." 
The  Due  de  St.  Simon,  usually  far  from 
addicted  to  a  tender  mention  of  any  of  his 
contemporaries,  speaks  of  her  death  in  ex- 
actly the  same  way.  Says  he,  **And  it 
really  was  a  loss  ....  the  King  always 
had  the  greatest  consideration  for  her, 
which  her  humility  made  her  use  with 
much  prudence.  .  .  .  She  may  be  termed 
the  mother  and  guardian  of  the  poor." 
While  the  Duo  de  Noailles  calls  her  ^'  the 
Great  Almoner  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury." 

We  cannot  conclude  this  review  with- 
out a  remark  upon  the  profound  contrasts 
exhibited  by  that  century,  so  prolific  in  all 
the  virtues,  but  in  all  the  vices  too.  It  is 
as  if  a  stream  of  purest  mountain  water 
flowed  side  by  side  with  the  vilest  sewer 
of  a  crowded  town.    To  read  the  life  of 


Madame  de  Mramion,  and  then  to  take  up 
certain  other  contemporary  memoirs,  is 
enough  to  make  the  honest  reader  rub  his 
eyes  with  astonishment,  and  say  ^Can 
both  be  true?"  Our  heroine  had  a 
brother,  M.  de  Pumou,  to  whom  she  was 
tenderly  attached,  and  who  followed  her 
mourning  to  the  grave.  He  died  at  a  great 
age,  and  with  an  excellent  reputation  in 
the  province  to  which  he  had  retired.  Yet 
the  infamous  Cardinal  Dubois,  the  cor- 
ruptor  of  the  youth  and  parasite  of  the 
middle  ase  of  Philippe  d'Orleans,  speaks 
of  M.  de  Pumou  in  the  most  abominable 
way,  not  only  accusing  him  of  being  acces- 
sory to  the  murder  of  Madame  Henriette, 
but  lavishing  upon  him  those  dirty  epithets 
of  which  his  own  pen  was  so  proUfio.  Ma- 
dame de  Maintenon  shares  the  same  fate. 
To  open^the  pages  of  Cardinal  Dubois 
(they  are  qmiSe  unreadable)  is  to  lay  the 
finger  on  the  cancer  whicn  eat  into  the 
heart  and  political  vitality  of  France ;  to 
ponder ^the  life  of  Madame  de  Miramion  is 
to  leam  to  appreciate  those  qualities  of 
faith  and  self-sacrifice  whicli  partially  puri- 
fied the  silcle  de  Louis  de  Grand,  and  have 
have  never  ceased  to  afford  ground  of  hope 
for  the  future  of  the  country  over  which 
his  descendants  have  ceased  to  reign. 


THE  BEY.  ALBERT  BARNES. 

The  lonff  list  of  men  eminent  in  every 
walk  of  life,  who  have  died  during  the 
past  year  closes  with  this  honoured  name. 

''  In  a  few  words,  the  leading  partioalars  of 
his  long  and  useful  life  may  thns  be  gireo.  He 
was  bom  in  Rome,  N.Y.,  in  17d8,  graduated  at 
the  age  of  twenty-two  at  Hamilton  College, 
studied  theology  at  Princeton,  was  licensed  in 
1824,  in  the  following  year,  1825,  was  orduned, 
and  then  installed  over  the  Presbvterian  Charoh 
at  Morristown,  N.J.,  and  in  1880  was  removed 
to  take  charge  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Washington  Square,  in  this  city,  where  with  the 
relief  of  an  associate  pastor,  settled  about  three 
years  since,  he  remained  as  a  most  respected 
pastor  and  faithfhl  minister  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death  at  seventy-two  years  of  age.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  voluminous  writers  of  his  day 
on  the  Scriptures;  and  his  notes  on  the  New 
Testament  alone  reached  a  circulation  of  nearly 
five  hundred  thousand  volumes.*' 

These,  widely  read  wherever  the  English 
language  is  spoken,  and  translated  into 
other  tongues,  have  carried  his  influence 
to  thousands  who  never  saw  his  face.  All 
his  writings  show  a  fairness,  a  respect  for 
the  opinions  of  those  who  differed  from 
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him,  a  love  of  truth  for  truth's  sake,  even 
more  remarkable  than  the  ability,  learning 
and  indefatigable  industry  which  they 
manifest. 

But  those  only  who  were  admitted  to  his 
fHendship  know  his  modesty,  simplicity 
and  sincerity,  his  meekness  through  good 
report  and  evil  report,  his  wise  and  harm- 
less life  of  faith  and  love. 

Three  years  ago  he  closed  a  sermon  on 
"  Life  at  Threescore  and  Ten  "  by  quoting 
these  lines,  — 

**  So  glide  my  life  away!    And  so,  at  last. 
My  share  of  daties  decently  fulfilled. 
May  some  disease,  not  tardy  to  perform 
Its  destined  office,  yet  with  gentle  stroke, 
Dismiss  me  weary,  to  a  safe  retreat. 
Beneath  the  turf  that  I  have  often  trod." 

In  his  sudden  and  painless  death  while  in 
the  act  of  ministering  to  others,  his  praver 
was  granted.  ^  ^a  works  do  follow 
him." 


From  The  Pill  Mall  Gaiette. 
FBOM  AN  ENGUSHMAN  IN  SPAIN. 

Not.  90 
The  first  thing — the  principal  thing  — » 
to  be  said  of  the  election  of  the  Duke  of 
Aosta  is  that  it  is  only  a  prolongation  of 
the  Interinidad  in  a  new  form  and  under  a 
polite  disguise.  It  is  the  Interinidad  with 
a  nice  new  crown  on,  and  with  its  shaky 

Sins  gracefiQly  covered  with  royal  robes. 
r  Prince  Amadeo  de  Saboya  does  come 
here  on  the  strength  of  the  recent  vote  — 
which  is  still  uncertain  up  to  this  morning 
— it  will  be  curious  proof  either  of  the  fas- 
cination lurking  in  tne  title  of  King,  or  of 
the  incompetency  of  Italian  diplomacy.  It 
seems  impossible  to  us  on  the  root  —  see- 
ing what  the  miyority  was,  and  now  it  was 
brought  about  —  that  any  man  receiving 
full  and  accurate  information  could  hope 
to  make  a  peaceful  reign  and  a  permanent 
dynasty  upon  such  foundations.  The  elec- 
tion, in  fact,  is  a  party  as  distinct  from  a 
national  election;  a  military  as  distinct 
from  a  genewd  one ;  and  a  Madrid  election 
as  distinct  from  a  really  Spanish  one.  A 
little  examination  of  its  history  and  cir- 
cumstances will  show  that  this  is  its  true 
character,  and  quite  naturally  so. 

To  begin  with,  not  patriotism,  but  neces- 
sity — necessity  tempered  as  much  as  pos- 
sible by  considerations  of  convenience  — 
(frove  Prim  into  proposing  the  measure  at 
all.  His  real  wish  was  to  do  without  a 
King,  by  strengthening  the  Regency ;  and 


to  trust  to  the  army  to  continue  to  keep 
the  Republicans  down,  which,  considering 
that  the  Republicans  openly  proclaim  their 
hatred  of  military  influence,  the  army  has 
never  been  loth  to  do.  The  game  has 
been  all  his  own,  and  an  easy  game,  for 
the  last  two  years.  Representing  the 
most  revolutionarv  element  in  a  military 
revolution,  he  took  the  lead  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  by  no  merit  of  his  own. 
The  old  Conservative  generals  of  the 
O'Donnell  type  were  gone.  The  Unionist 
generals,  more  or  less  of  their  school,  have 
had  nothing  to  **  pronounce '*  for.  The 
CarUsts  are  imbecile ;  the  Republicans  a 
new  partv  scarcely  represented  in  the 
army.  The  only  men  who  could  have  hurt 
Fnm  have  been  men  of  a  more  scrupulous 
character  than  himself^  and  who,  committed 
with  him  to  the  destruction  of  the  Bour- 
bon dynasty,  had  nothing  to  fall  back 
upon  if  they  had  been  inclined  to  a  reac- 
tion. In  short,  to  compare  small  things 
with  great,  events  have  worked  for  Prim 
as  they  did  for  Louis  Napoleon  after  ,1818, 
and  his  principal  ability  has  been  shown  in 
not  spoinne  the  effect  of  them.  He  has  said 
some  fooli£  and  violent  things.  He  has 
perpetrated  some  gross  and  shameless  jobs. 
But  in  the  long  run  he  has  been  a  prudent 
man,  and  has  shown  the  characteristic 
shrewdness  of  the  Catalan.  This  shrewd- 
ness taught  him  at  last  that*  there  must  be 
a  settlement,  or  apparent  settlement,  of 
some  kind,  and  he  found,  in  choosing  the 
young  Prince  Amadeus,  a  candidature 
combining  the  maximum  of  political  plaus- 
ibility with  the  minimum  oi  danger  to  the 
ascendency  of  his  own  following.  If  the 
candidature  suited  Spain  as  well  as  it  suits 
the  Progressist  majority,  nothing  could  be 
better. 

But,  unfortunately,  this  is  precisely  what 
no  independent  observer  here  can  believe. 
The  election  pleases  nobody  but  the  afore- 
said majority,  and  has  fallen  4ead  fiat  over 
the  whole  country.  No  blue  or  yellow 
party  in  an  English  borough  carries  its 
locid  Buggins  with  so  Uttle  hilarity  as  has 
been  excited  here  by  this  "return  "  of  a 
successor  of  Charles  the  Fifth.  Yet  it  was 
a  close  thing,  for  the  majority  is  really 
only  eighteen.  The  law  required  that  a 
King  efected  by  the  Cortes  should  have 
173  votes:  the  Duke's  friends  mustered 
191.  But  this  is  not  all.  A  minority  of 
that  191  are  empleados,  placeholders  in  one 
form  or  another.  They  are  the  politicians 
who  have  had  the  run  of  the  Government 
puchero  any  time  these  two  years,  and 
what  they  voted  for  was  not  so  much  the 
Italian  Prince  as  the  "  Government's  man." 
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The  English  reader,  knowing  bo  well  the 
advantage  which  an  English  party  has 
when  its  own  Ministry  "  goes  to  the  coun- 
try," can  understand  tiie  nature  of  this  tri- 
umph in  the  Cortes.  And  we  are  to  re- 
member that  whereas  in  England  place- 
hunting  and  place-holding  are  mere  inci- 
dents of  pubhc  life,  they  constitute  nearly 
the  whole  of  public  life  in  Spain.  Their 
political  slang  is  full  of  jokes  about  it  — 
the  public  money  being  generally  called 
turromy  from  a  cake  made  of  ground  al- 
monds, nuts,  and  honey,  which  is  much 
eaten  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

There  were  some  curious  features  about 
the  act  of  election  which  deserve  a  place 
in  this  chapter  of  Spanish  history.  Grov- 
emment  took  the  precaution  of  bringing 
in  the  troops  to  Madrid  about  noon  from 
all  the  stations  round  the  capital,  and  there 
were  blEittalions  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood (though  kept  out  of  si^ht)  of 
the  Palacio  del  Congreso,  in  which  the 
Cortes  met '  Properly  the  only  business 
of  the  Cortes  was  to  vote.  But  petitions 
being  presented  pro  and  con,  there  were 
furious  endeavours  made  to  speak,  which 
were  put  down  by  the  President.  Soan- 
iards  when  they  are  the  least  excited  by 
dispute,  even  in  a  club,  dance  like  Red 
Indians  and  foam  at  the  mouth,  a  spectacle 
which  has  often  amused  the  monotony  of 
my  melancholy  weed.  You  may  fancy, 
then,  the  general  character  of  the  scene  of 
the  16th.  The  President,  Ruiz  Zorrilla, 
broke  three  bells  in  the  course  of  the  hour^ 
and-a-half  s  tumult  which  preceded  the 
votins.  A  Carlist  roared  out  a  request 
for  the  Pope's  bull  of  excommunication 
against  the  JKing  of  Italy  to  be  read;  an- 
other deputy,  a  waggish  Andaluz,  asked 
whether  Aosta  would  swear  to  the  Con- 
stitution in  Italian  or  Spanish  ?  Personal 
menaces  flew  about,  and  the  whole  afl&ir 
had  for  a  time  the  appearance  of  a  bull- 
fight. Especfkl  rage  was  shown  against  a 
handful  or  extreme  revolutionists — the 
cimbrioi  mentioned  in  previous  letters  — 
who  had  been  won  over  to  vote  for  the 
Italian  Prince.  The  close  of  the  voting 
came  at  last,  and  the  result  was  hailea 
with  a  royal  salute  from  a  battery  of  can- 
non ;  but  Madrid  showed  much  more  fear 
than  loy ;  shops  and  theatres  were  shut, 
and  the  night  passed  over  in  sUenoe  and 
darkness. 

It  was  the  same  thing  in  the  gpreat  pro- 
vincial towns.  The  result  of  the  division 
was  not  even  known  in  Barcelona  till  next 
morning ;  though  the  Captain-General  had 
prudenUy  served  out  half-a-peseta  (five- 
pence)  a  head  and  some  wine  to  the  troops 


the  day  before,  to  prepare  them  for  the 
good  news  —  an  exact  reproduction  of  the 
donativwn  and  congiarium  of  the   Roman 
Empire.    The  mass  of  the  Barcelonese  r^ 
ceived  the  tidings  with  scorn  —  a  few  man- 
ufactures hoping  the  best  from  it  for  tiie 
sake  of  trade  —  and  in  the  course  of  a  £9w 
hours   his   Mtyesty  was   christened  and 
caricatured   by   the   common   people    as 
<*  Maocaroni  the  First"    It  is  in  the  prov- 
inces that  the  King^ect^s  cause  is  weakest. 
The  rural  districts,  where  the  nobility  and 
clergy  have  most  infiuence,  have  a  super- 
stitious horror  of  a  funily  which  is  under 
the  ban  of  the  Pontiffl    The  towns  again, 
though  the  upper  class  think   monarchy 
essential  to  oider,  are  swarming  with  Be- 
pubUoans,  or  at  least  with  revolutionists, 
in  whom  all  monarchical  sentiment  is  weak. 
Even  of  the  small  majority  in  the  Cortes  a 
portion  gave  their  suffrage  to  the  Diike 
only  because  they  thought  him  better  than 
no  'King  at  all.    What  remains,  then,  of 
solid  force  for  his  Maiesty  to  ride  the  water 
on  ?    Only  the  small  compact  Progressist 
party  headed  by  Prim  and  his  friends,  who 
have  the  upper  hand  for  the  time  and  hold 
their  own,  but  who  have  failed  after  their 
two  years'  supremacy  to  weld  the  country 
together   or   establish   confidence.     Tlie 
new  Kin^  must  for  a  long  time,  in  any 
case,  be  in  their  hands  and  share  their 
popularity  or  unpopularity,  and  he  must 
be  a  heaven-bom  genius  indeed  if  he  es- 
capes tortures  and  peril  from  such  a  posi- 
tion'.   The  simple  fact  that  he  is  a  foreigner 
will  be  against  him  for  years.    And,  odd 
as  it  may  seem,  the  very  similarity  of  that 
*< Latin  element"  of  which  we   hear    ao 
much  between  Italy  and  Spain  is  rather 
unfavourable  to  the  Prince  than  otherwise. 
The  Latin  element  is  a  fine  thing  to  talk 
about,  and  the  Spaniard  loves  t^.    But 
the  power  of  the  world  is  with  the  North- 
em   races,   and  the   Spaniard    worships 
power.    He  has  a  sly  misgiving  that  Italy 
18  little  stronger  or  more  prosperous  than 
Spain ;  and  he  is  already  uneasy  about  the 
new  Civil  List.    "^  The  old  Eing^  from  the 
Eiast,"  said  a  Spanish  journal  the  other 
day  (a  certain  sarcastic  turn  is  one  of  the 
most  prominent  Spanish  talents),  ^'  brought 
gold  and  incense  with  them,  but  this  King 
will  have  nothing  in  his  pocket.'^ 

As  yet,  our  Republicans  here  have  done 
nothing  to  assist  France  in  getting  rid  of 
the  <*  Antonio  element,"  which  they  prom- 
ised to  do  some  weeks  back.  The  explan- 
ation, I  believe,  is  very  simple.  The 
^  Latin  element "  was  found,  when  it  came 
to  the  push,  to  be  without  men,  money, 
muaketSy  bread,  breeches,  or   boots;  and 
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when  an  "  element "  is  in  a  muddle  of  that 
kind  what  can  it  do  against  another 
"  element  "  ?  To  be  sure,  if  a  country  is 
out  of  sorts  it  has  always  one  resource  — 
it  can  abuse  England;  and  both  the 
French  and  the  Spaniards  are  beginning  to 
chuckle  over  the  prospect  of  our  having  a 
Bussian  war  and  an  Indian  insurrection  on 
our  hands.  It  is  impossible  to  live  abroad 
and  consort  with  foreigners  of  different 
nations  without  seeing  Uiat  there  is  an  in- 
tense curiosity  to  know  whether  England 
can  hold  her  old  position  in  Europe,  and  a 
ffreat  eagerness  to  prove  that  we  held  it 
before  by  judicious  alliances  rather  than 
native  force.  As  for  Spain  and  our  rela- 
tions to  her,  I  can  only  say  that  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  and  his  army  have  dropped 
as  thorou^y  out  of  the  popular  history 
as  if  they  had  all  gone  to  the  oottom  in  the 
transports  which  brought  them  to  the 
moutn  of  the  Mondeffo  in  August,  1808. 

This  country  has  been  so  given  up  of 
late  to  political  faction  that  there  is  hardly 
any  social  measure  or  incident  to  report. 
The  Constitution  still  remains,  for  the 
most  part,  an  unembodied  abstraction, 
and  clergy,  half-pav  officers,  and  holders 
of  securities  are  btill  waiting  for  their  pay 
and  dividends.  A  somewhat  singular  at- 
tempt to  renew  the  censorship  in  another 


form  has  been  tried  upon  the  Madrid 
press,  not  without  effect.  A  society  called 
the  Compatlia  de  la  Porra,  or,  as  we  might 
render  it  in  English,  the  Companions  of 
the  Cudgel,  has  been  formed  in  the  capital 
for  the  purpose  of  visiting  newspaper 
offices  in  force  and  beating  with  sticks 
writers  of  unpalatable  views.  The  ad- 
vantage of  this  mode  of  controversy  is  seen 
at  a  glEUice,  especially  when  we  remember 
that  the  assailants  are  three  or  four  to  one, 
and  are  armed  beforehand.  Fair  play,  so 
valued  in  England,  is  despised  in  Spain  as 
deliberate  weakness,  and  not  only  custom 
but  law  is  in  favour  of  assassins.  Thus 
everybody  who  sees  a  man  stabbed  here 
runs  away,  and  as  nobody  can  be  convicted 
except  on  the  evidence  of  two  eye-witnesses, 
few  practices  are  safer  than  assassination. 
The  judges,  too,  even  when  not  bribed, 
are  so  duatory  that  the  murderers  of  the 
Acting  Civil  Governor  of  Taragona  last 
year  are  still  waiting  the  MencUy  hug  of 
the  congenial  aarrots.  When  to  this  kind 
of  fact  we  addf  that  though  the  taxation 
has  become  almost  intolerable  the  town 
councils  are  generally  insolvent,  it  will  be 
seen  that  it  is  nearly  time  for  the  revolu- 
tionists of  1868  to  be  beginning  the  practi- 
cal part  of  their  reforms. 


It  Is  a  long  lane  that  has  no  tomiag,  and  it 
is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  record  one  ciroamstaooe 
in  oonneotion  with  the  invasion  of  France  that 
reflects  credit  on  all  oonoemed.  The  oorreepond- 
ent  of  the  Cologne  OazeUtt  writing  from  Ver- 
sailles, says  he  ia  living  qoite  alone  in  a  most 
beautiftilly  Aimished  hoose  which  has  been  for- 
saken by  its  owner,  who,  before  leaving,  frst- 
ened  a  strip  of  paper  to  the  door,  on  which  was 
written  an  expression  of  his  contldenoe  that  his 
property  woald  be  safe  under  the  ohivalrooa 
protection  of  PmsSian  ofBoera,  to  whose  care  he 
entrusted  it  He  has  not  been  disappointed  in 
this  oonfidence,  for  not  a  pin  has  been  moved 
from  its  place;  the  only  thing  that  has  been 
disturbed  is  a  small  needle-case  belonging  to  the 
lady  of  the  boose,  nor  was  it  meddled  with  ex- 
cept under  circumstances  of  a  most  urgent  and 
distressing  nature.  The  correspondent  of  the 
Cologne  Gazette  had  the  misfortune  to  tear  his 
trousers;  in  the  agony  of  the  moment  be  ooold 
not  resist  taking  advantage  of  the  contents  of  a 
small  6tni  with  silver  mountings  lying  on  the 
table,  bat  having  repaired  the  rent  in  his  gar- 
ment he  fiuled  not  to  put  everything  back  in  its 
place,  also  enclosing  his  visiting  card,  <m  which 
were  written  bis  excuses  for  the  liberty  he  had 
taken.    Very  different,  according  to  the  account 


of  the  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Telegraphy 
appears  to  have  been  the  treatment  of  the  Qhk- 
teau  de  Beauregard,  the  seat  of  the  De  Bauffre- 
mont  fiunily,  about  two  miles  distant  from  Ver- 
sailles, which  is  occupied  by  a  Prussian  general 
and  his  sta£  The  correspondent  of  the  Tele^ 
graph  paid  a  visit  to  this  ofiScer,  and  gives  not 
only  an  account  of  the  mass  of  concision  in 
which  every  article  of  ftimiture  was  lying  in 
heaps,  but  also  enters  into  a  detail  of  various 
articles  of  ladies'  clothing  scattered  about,  and 
also  minutely  describes  the  arrangements  of  the 
duchess's  bedroom.  The  visit  was  enlivened  by 
the  fooetlous  general  divine  into  drawer  after 
drawer  and  fishing  out  with  the  tips  of  his 
fingers  '*some  mysterious  artide  of  intitnate 
cbthing,**  occasionally  *' throwing  over  bis 
epaule^ed  shoulder  a  burnous  glowing  with  all 
the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  or  investing  his 
martial  grey  head  with  a  smart  capuchin  of  the 
latest  Parinan  mode.*'  The  general's  conduct 
may  have  been  justified  by  the  **  rules  of  war," 
but  it  was  hardly  necessary  to  publish  in  the 
Telegraph  a  correct  list  of  the  wardrobe  of  the 
unfortunate  lady  whose  property  has  fidlen  into 
hands  less  sorupolous  toan  those  of  the  oor- 
respondent  of  the  Cologne  Gazette, 

PaUMaUQaaette. 
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MISCBLLANY. 


The  fickle  PftrisiAiis,  it  seems,  were  not  con- 
tent with  efiaoing  every  allusion  to  the  Empe- 
ror in  pablio  plaoes;  their  dames  have  deter- 
mined upon  abolishing  all  marks  of  the  Em- 
press's influenoe  from'  their  dress.  According 
to  a  Bordeaux  paper,  which  professes  to  have 
received  a  communication  upon  this  important 
subject  by  balloon,  all  the  fashions  set  or  sus- 
tained bj  the  once  supreme  Eugenie  have  re- 
ceived their  final  sentence  of  condemnition. 
Every  st^le  of  (brm  or  adornment  which  has 
been  prevalent  under  the  Empire  —  notably  the 
many  details  which  were  adopted  fh>m  Marie 
Antoinette  or  Mme.  de  Pompadour  —  is  being 
ruthlessly  abandoned,  and  a  reform  of  a  radical 
nature  introduced.  Even  the  luxuriant  coiffures 
which  have  been  so  long  in  favour  are  said  to 
be  doomed.  The  chignon  itself  is  no  more;  and 
blonde  hair,  which  has  turned  so  many  heads 
during  the  last  ten  years,  is  to  be  abjured,  as 
the  remnant  of  a  barbaric  age.  The  terms  in 
which  this  natural,  or  artificial,  peculiarity  is 
stigmatized  by  the  writer  are  so  personally 
spiteful  towards  an  illustrious  lady  and  her 
Court  that  it  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  be  quoted. 
This  is  what  she  says — the  sex  of  course  is 
taken  for  granted  :  —  **  Taking  advantage  of 
the  flight  of  certain  personages  who  had  grey, 
thin,  or  red  hair,  ana  who  inflicted  on  fa^ion 
their  indispensable  folse  hair,  our  Parisian  la- 
dies have  at  once  restored  to  liberty  their  own 
locks,  so  long  hid  under  the  despotic  artificial 
chignon.  Brown  plaits,  carefully  smoothed 
down,  light  ringlets,  at  once  graceful  and  nat- 
ural, have  alone  adorned  for  some  days  the  del- 
icate and  pretty  heads  of  our  young  ladies,  who 
are  delighted  to  have  their  most  beautiful  adorn- 
ment restored  to  tbem.*'  We  are  not  told  what 
ladies  are  to  do  who  are  not  young,  and  who 
have  not  delicate  or  pretty  heads,  or  whose  hair, 
besides  not  being  brown,  is  not  abundant  enough 
to  bear  careful  smoothing  or  to  flow  in  the  form 
of  ringlets;  but  it  may  be  supposed  that  under 
the  one  fashion  as  under  the  other,  the  principle 
of  assuming  a  virtue  if  you  have  it  not  will 
equally  prevaiL  We  suspect,  however,  that 
prudent  ladies,  in  or  out  of  France,  will  pause 
before  revolutionizing  their  charms  until  the 
elections  shall  have  declared  for  or  against  the 
Provisional  Government  It  is  all* very  well 
for  men  to  pull  down  such  things  as  empires 
without  havmg  anything  to  maintain  in  their 
place;  but  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  ladies 
will  make  frights  of  themselves  unnecessarily  by 
following  fiwhions  set  by  doubtful  authority.  In 
the  cause  of  consistency,  too,  they  might  find  it 
necessary  to  assume  sackcloth  and  ashes  before 
many  days  are  over.  Paii  Mall  Gaxette. 


Thb  Arch  in  Babylon.  — It  had  long  been  a 
question  how  the  Hanging  Qanlens  of  Babylon 
were  supported  at  so  great  a  height  —  the  idea 
being,  until  lately,  taken  for  granted  that  the 
Babyloniani  did  not  understand  the  principle 


of  the  arch.  Bat  it  is  now  known  that  very 
perfect  arches  were  built  in  Egypt,  in  Assyria, 
and  in  Babylonia,  centuries  before  Nebuchad- 
nessar's  time,  and  so  the  quebtion  is  simplified. 
The  ancient  Romans,  when  they  had  to  carry 
&  stone  aqueduct  aoro-s  a  deep  ravine,  some- 
times built  three  or  four  tiers  of  arches  one 
above  another,  till  the  required  level  to  which 
the  water  was  to  be  carried  was  reached.  In 
the  same  manner,  only  on  a  larger  scale,  were 
the  hanging  gardens  raised.  Th^  buUt  one 
storey  of  arches,  covering  the  required  space;  on 
this  was  placed  a  second  storey,  and  thus  waa 
storey  after  storey  raised.  The  Arehiteot. 


Dksibous  of  aiding  the  English  Eclipse  Expe- 
dition, Prof.  Peiroe  has  addressed  the  following 
letter  to  Mr.  Lockyer.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
observers  will  take  advantageof  the  opportunity 
so  magnificently  sflforded  them :  — 

*'  Fenton't  HoteL 
**  My  Dbak  Sir.  —  I  have  been  directed  by  the 
Govemm  nt  of  the  United  Stat«^  to  have  the  best 
possible  observations  made  of  the  total  eclinde  of 
next  December.  If  I  could  aid  the  cause  of  A«troii- 
omy  by  aadstiDg  the  observers  of  England  in  tbeir 
investigation  of  this  phenomenon  I  thoold  be 
greatly  pleased.  1  take  the  lil>erty  therefi>re  to  in- 
vite your  attendance,  and  also  that 'of  other  emi- 
nent physicists  of  England,  with  either  of  tho  par- 
tics  of  my  expedition,  one  of  which  will  go  to  S>>ain 
and  the  other  to  Sicily .—  Yours  very  respectftillr 
and  IkithftiUy,  ^       t—       * 

'*  Bknjaxin  Pkirox. 
"J.  Norman  Lockyer,  Esq.,  F.K.8." 

Of  course  it  would  have  been  better  had  Eng- 
lish observers,  who  have  devoted  their  attention 
to  solar  physios,  gone  out  under  the  English 
flag;  but  science  is  of  no  country,  and  they  may 
wcdl  be  proud  to  join  such  a  distinguished  corps 
as  that  with  which  they  are  asked  to  associate 
themselves.  Nature. 


A  WINTER  EVENING. 

Lo!  as  the  marshalling  shades  of  eve  invest 
The  wide  gray  earth,  and  wide  wild  heavens 

graj. 
How  the  cold  clouds  crowd  round  the  smoulder- 
ing west. 
To  warm  them  at  the  embers  of  the  day! 
A  while,  and  through  the  gathered  gloom  of 

night, 
A  star-point  pierces  keenly  here  and  there; 
And  here  ana  there  a  flickering  cottage-light 
Comes  out  upon  the  upland  bleak  and  bare. 
Huge  and  uncouth,  the  surge  of  eastern  hills 
Swells  up  the  sky,  and  seems  a  monstroos  ark 
Launched  in  a  sea  of  gloom.    A  wailing  shrills 
Through  the  vast  void,  peopling  the  hollow  dark 
With  spirit-voices;  while  at  times,  afar. 
Perfecting  Qod's  great  law,  drops  down  a  star. 
Chambers'  Joomal. 
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THB   SYRENS,  ETC. 


THE  BTRENS. 

/Off  Capil,  April,  1A68. 

Look  dowii,»fkr  downward!    Are  not  those 
the  Syrens? 
Do  not  their  white  arms  gleam, 
Where  wayering  sonbeams  light  the  depths  of 


Like  some  sweet  doabtftd  dream  7 

Listen,  oh,  listen!    Is  not  that  their  singing  7  — 
That  low,  sweet,  marmoring  sound. 

Steeping  both  sool  and  sense  in  slumbroos  ma- 
sic. 
That  ever-eddying  roond. 

Now  sinks  and  paoses  dying,  and  then  rises. 

Most  like  an  organ's  swell; 
And  if  the  words  be  theirs  ibai  fill  mjUaay, 

Or  mine,  I  cannot  teU. 

**  Come  down,*'  they  sing,  *<  come  down,  oh, 
weary  mortal. 
With  heart  so  ill  at  ease! 
Come  down,  and  taste  the  cool  calm  rest  that 
waits  yon. 
Below  the  changeAil  seas! 

<*AboTe,  the  fiery  sommer  sunbeams  scorch 
you. 

And  the  hard  winter  chills. 
Below,  is  neither  burning  heat  of  summer. 

Nor  yet  the  cold  which  kills. 

«  Above,  your  eyes  are  blinded  by  the  sun- 
shine. 

Or  look  in  vain  for  light. 
Below,  a  soft  green  twilight  reigns  for  ever. 

Of  equal  day  and  night 

**  The  earth  is  ftill  of  care,  of  wild  endeavour. 

That  seldom  brings  suoeess. 
Of  griefii  that  sap  the  strength,  and  dim  the 
eyesight. 

And  Joys  that  do  not  bless. 

''There  all  things  change, —  your  very  grieih 
pass  by  yon. 
And  fost  your  Joys  decay. 
And  the  strong  passions  of  your  hate  and  an- 

Die  fruitlessly  away. 

"  Life  flieth  fitst,  and  fUleth  quickly  from  yon. 

Tour  once  warm  loves  grow  cold; 
Tour  youth  is  full  of  toil;  your  age  is  weary; 

And  so  your  tale  is  told! 

<*  But,  down  with  us,  no  weariness  nor  labour 

Shall  stir  your  dreamful  ease. 
And  the  fierce  fire  of  passion,  and  of  bnging. 

Grows  cool  beneath  the 


''  For  here,  perpetual  pleasure  steeps  the  senses 

In  deep  unbroken  calm. 
Closing  the  wounds  you  bring  from  life's  wild 
struggle. 

With  its  soft  healing  balm. 


«  Come  down!    Ton  love  to  feel  the  tiny  wave- 
lets 

Steal  round  about  your  feet 
If  'tis  a  joy  to  feel  their  sportive  kisses. 

Will  not  their  clasp  be  sweet  7 

'*  Come  down!  come  down!  The  lulling  voice  of 
ocean 

Shall  drown  earth's  harsher  noise; 
And  yon  shall  taste  how  rest  that  is  unbroken 

Outweighs  her  chiefest  joys." 

Oh,  cease,  sweet  voices!  cease  your  witching 
music 

Cease  ere  your  song  prerail! 
Ah ! —  it  is  over! —  and  I  was  but  dreaming 

Upon  the  ancient  tale. 

Where  yet  lies  hid  a  truth  of  subtle  meaning. 

By  noblest  hearts  confest; 
Except  as  he  beoometh  beast,  or  angel, 

Idan  may  not  find  his  rest 

And  though  in  truth  we  hear  no  Syren  voices 

Luring  to  shameful  ease, 
Tet  yearnings  rise  within  us  as  we  listen 

Unto  the  murmuring  seas; 

For  there  is  something  in  the  sound  of  waters 

Sweeter  than  sweetest  mirth. 
Uttering  aloud  the  soul's  unspoken  bngings. 

Sought  and  unfound  on  earth. 

Spectator. 


A  FROSTT  DAT. 


O&ASs  afield  wears  silver  thatch. 
Palings  all  are  edged  with  rime. 

Frost-flowers  pattern  round  the  latoh 
Goud  nor  breeae  dissolve  the  dime; 

When  the  waves  are  solid  floor. 

And  the  clods  are  iron-bound. 
And  the  boughs  are  crystaU'd'hoar 

And  the  red  leaf  naii'd  a'ground. 

When  the  fleldfere's  flight  is  slow. 

And  a  rosy  vapour  rim. 
Now  the  sun  is  small  and  low. 

Belts  along  the  region  dim. 

When  the  ice-crack  flies  and  flaws. 
Shore  to  shore  with  thunder  shook. 

Deeper  than  the  erening  daws. 
Clearer  than  the  viUi^  dock. 

When  the  rusty  blackbird  strips. 
Bunch  by  bunch,  the  coral  thorn, 

Aud  the  pile  day-cresoent  dipd 
New  to  heaven  a  slender  horn. 

Uood  Words. 
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From  Blaekwood't  Magasiiie. 
CASTLE  ST.  AKGELO. 


By  W.  W.  Stobt. 


"  Dm  groflsta  Werke  dieser  Art  Im  Abendlande 
Bogleieb  das  Sobioksalrelchflte  la  selnen  Erinner- 
angeii  —  eioe  Gesohlohte  In  der  Gesotaiobte.*'  —  Von 
Beomont,  '*  Qesohiohte  der  Stadt  Bom./'  toL  L 
Ik4n. 

Amokg  the  massiye  remams  of  Imperial 
Rome,  one  of  the  most  imposing  is  the 
Mausoleum  or  Mole  of  Hadrian,  now 
known  as  the  Castle  St  Angelo.  It  stands 
on  the  site  where  once  were  the  gardens 
of  Domitia,*  overlooking  the  undulating 
plains  of  the  Campagna  in  its  rear,  and 
stretching  out  its  long  covered  corridof  to 
the  Vatican.  Poised  on  its  summit,  and 
dark  against  the  blue  Italian  sky,  towers 
the  bronze  figure  of  the  Archangel 
Michael,  as  if  he  had  just  alighted  with 
outspread  wings  and  floating  mantle,  and 
paused  there  in  the  act  of  sheathing  his 
Bword.  Beneath  it  flows  the  Tiber,  in 
whose  tawny  and  troubled  waters  it  has 
cast  its  wavering  reflection  for  nearly 
eighteen  centuries.  There,  standing  apart 
from  all  other  buildings,  it  lifts  its  battle- 
mented  towers  and  bastions  like  a  guard 
or  a  menace  to  the  closely-built  city  lying 
across  the  river  before  it,  and  challenges 
every  passenger  who,  crossing  the  ancient 
.£lian  Bridge,  passes  before  it  on  his  way 
to  the  great  Basilica  of  St.  Peter.  The 
bridge  has  changed  its  name  as  well  as 
the  Mausoleum,  and  is  now  called  the 
Ponte  St.  Angelo.  The  statues  of  gods 
and  heroes  placed  there  by  Hadrian  have 
disappeared,  and  on  their  pedestals  stand 
the  sculptured  saints  of  Bernini,  fantastic 
in  their  draperies  and  grotesque  in  their 
attitudes,  but  picturesque  in  their  general 
eflect.    The  funeral  processions,  which  in 

*  So,  at  least,  it  would  seem  from  a  passage  in 
CapitoUnus,  where  he  sajrs  of  Hadrian,  "  Beliqaias 
ejus  Romam  penrexit  sanote  et  reverenter  atque  in 
hortls  Domids  ooUocavit"  But,  according  to  Ca- 
saubon,  the  term  **ooUocare  '*  is  to  be  distingnisbed 
from  "  condere  "  and  "sepelire"— and  the  mean- 
ing of  this  passage  may  be.  that  the  asbes  of  Hadrian 
were  merely  temporarily  collocated  or  laid  in  state 
in  the  gardens  of  Domitia,  and  afterwards  trans- 
ftrred  to  the  Haosolenm.  Where  precisely  these 
gardens  were  we  are  nowhere  clearly  told  by  any 
ancient  writer  ~  unless  they  be  the  "  Hortes  Domi- 
tii "  (not  Domitia^)  mentioned  by  Publius  Victor  as 
being  in  the  fourteenth  region  of  the  dtgr. 


the  great  days  of  Rome  bore  the  ashes  of 
her  pagan  emperors  across  that  bridge  to 
the  sounding  chambers  of  the  mighty 
Mausoleum,  have  vanished,  and  a  mot- 
ley Christian  crowd  now  passes  over 
these  ancient  arches,  through  which  the 
swift  river  has  whirled  its  turbulent  cur- 
rent for  so  many  generations ;  swift,  like 
the  river  of  time  — turbulent,  like  the  his- 
tory of  the  place ;  fleeting  never  to  re- 
turn, like  the  generations  that  have 
passed. 

On  festal  days  from  the  tower  and  bas- 
tions of  the  Castle  float  the  great  painted 
gonfalons  of  the  Church,  and  from  its  bat- 
tlements whirl  out  white  wreaths  of  smoke 
as  the  black  mouths  of  cannon  thunder 
forth  their  salvos.  Along  its  ramparts 
flash  the  glittering  bayonets  of  soldiers, 
and  the  shriek  of  trumpets  and  the  rattle 
of  drums  is  heard.  The  bridge,  too,  is 
alive  with  crowds  that  are  hurrying  to  St. 
Peter's.  Over  its  pavement  jar  the  gilded 
coaches  of  cardinals,  dragged  by  black 
stallions  with  nodding  scarlet  plumes,  and 
clung  to  by  lackeys  in  harlequin  liveries. 
There,  too,  may  be  seen  the  more  modest 
equipages  of  ambassadors  and  princes  and 
nobles  not  of  the  Church.  Mounted  drar 
goons  with  gleaming  helmets  wave  their 
swords  at  the  head  of  the  bridge  to  warn 
off  the  rush  of  cabs  that  are  forced  to  take 
the  other  route  —  forced,  despite  the  earn- 
est remonstrances  of  ladies  in  black  veils, 
who  lean  out  and  implore  the  dragoons, 
and  of  English  improvised  lord-lieutenants 
in  red  uniforms,  sometimes  mounted  on 
the  box  with  the  driver,  who  threaten 
and  gesticulate  in  an  unknown  tongue. 
But  the  motley  mob  of  foot-passengers  are 
all  free  to  pass ;  and  picturesque  enough 
they  are  as  they  crowd  along,  mixed 
quaintly  together,  monks,  soldiers,  and 
beggars  of  course,  for,  as  the  saying  runs, 
the  bridge  is  never  fr«e  of  these.  Then 
there  are  peasants  in  bright-coloured  cos- 
tumes ;  sisters  of  charity  in  black,  with 
their  stiff  white  linen  head-gear ;  schools 
of  boys  dressed  like  little  sad  old  men  in 
black  coats  and  tall  hats ;  flocks  and  trains 
of  charity-children ;  all  the  lame  and  muti- 
lated beggars  in  town  limping  on  crutches ; 
laughing  squads  of  Paini  and  Trasteverini, 
the  men  with  their  jackets  hung  over  their 
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shoulders,  the  women  bedizened  in  all  their 
golden  jewellery  and  corals,  with  a  hand- 
kerchief over  their  glistening  braids  of 
black  hair;  priests  and  aJthdi  with  their 
big  boat-like  hats,  tucking  up  under  their 
arms  their  silken  or  worsted  mantles; 
gamins  rushing  through  them  all  like  shut- 
tles, or  seated  on  the  parapet  of  the 
bridge  ;  limonari  tugging  their  way  along 
with  a  booth  on  their  backs,  ready  to  make 
lemonades  for  the  crowd;  cigar-vendors 
with  a  box  hanging  from  their  necks  filled 
with  scelti  and  dolciy  and  shrieking  <<  Chi 
vuol  cigari  dolci  f"  —  and  all  good-natured 
and  peaceable.  While  going  on,  if  one 
but  casts  one's  eyes  back  down  the  long 
vista  of  history,  what  a  revulsion  comes 
over  one  1  How  the  ghosts  rise  and  mock 
at  the  gaiety  1 

What  a  change  has  come  over  men  and 
things  since  first  the  stones  of  this  great 
Mausoleum  were  laid  1    Could  they  speak, 
how  sad,  how  terrible  a  history  they  might 
reveal  of  human  baseness,  tyranny  and 
misery ;  and,  let  us  hope,  somewhat  too  of 
noble  endurance,  of  heroic  patience,  of  un- 
corrupted  virtue  and  patriotism  1    Within 
those  walls  what  crimes  have  been  com- 
mitted, what  agonies  have  been  endured  I 
Without  those  walls  what  tumult  of  seeth- 
ing battle,  what   clashing    of  arms    and 
shrieks  of  pain  and  fury,  what  glaring  of 
wild  flames,  what  raging  of  wilder  passions 
wreaking  themselves  in  murder,    rapine, 
and  horrors  without  a  name  1    In  its  secret 
ceUs  popes  have  been  strangled,  starved, 
and  sent  to  a  bloody   end;  philosophers 
and  thinkers  have  perished,  vainly  strug- 
gling against  bigotry    and    superstition; 
patriots  have  fought  and  died  for  liberty. 
On  the  foul  walls  of  its  dungeons  artists 
and  poets  have  scrawled  their  names,  their 
verses,  and  their  pictures,  longing  for  the 
light  of  day ;  beauty  and  youth  have  per- 
ished in  the  dark,  vainly  praying  for  help  ; 
innocent  men  have  falsely  confessed  crimes 
under  the  torture  of  the  rack.    In  its  fres- 
coed halls  emperors  and  popes  have  held 
their  courts,  and  banqueted  and  trampled 
on  the  rights  of  man ;  and  the  ashes  of 
emperors  have  filled  the  vases  of  its  sepul- 
chral chamber.    The  silent  statues  which 
gathered  once  around  its  colonnades  and 
looked  upon  the  glory  and  pageant  of 


ancient  Bome,  saw  also  the  storm  and  fury 
of  barbarian  battle,  and  the  desolation  by 
the  Goths,  before  they  were  toppled  down 
upon  the  heads  of  an  infuriated  soldiery. 
ITiese  walls,  too,  have  seen  the  dreary  pro- 
cessions of  the  plague  pass  under  them. 
They  have  shaken  with  the  awfrd  heave  of 
the  earthquake  and  the  sudden  explosion 
of  powder.  They  have  been  the  silent 
witnesses  of  the  history  of  the  Church  in 
its  blackest  moments  and  at  the  zenith  of 
itfl  pride  and  power ;  and  they  still  stand, 
a  part  of  the  present  as  of  the  past.  This 
massive  Mausoleum  —  by  turns  a  tomb 
and  a  fortress,  a  prison  and  a  palace,  a 
chapel  and  a  treasure-chamber;  now 
threatening  the  liberty  of  Rome,  now  de- 
fending its  very  existence ;  now  the  refuge 
of  the  Republic,  now  the  hiding-place  of 
the  popes ;  through  war  and  peace,  from 
the  Imperial  days  of  Rome,  through  all  the 
Gothic  and  medieval  epochs  down  to  the 
present  hour, — has  never  ceased  to  be  a 
living  part  of  the  history  of  Rome.  Fully 
to  write  the  history  of  this  tomb  and  for- 
tress would  be  to  write  the  history  of 
Rome.  A  humbler  task,  yet  not  without 
interest,  would  be  to  string  upon  it  as  a 
thread  some  of  the  most  striking  incidents 
of  which  it  was  the  theatre,  and  slightly  to 
sketch  some  of  the  more  important  per- 
sonages that  there  have  lived,  or  acted,  or 
Buffered. 

The  earUest  notices  of  the  Mausoleum 
by  the  ancient  Latin  writers  are  by  Spar- 
tian  and  Dion  Cassius ;  but  their  mention 
of  it  is  as  laconic  as  a  catalogue.  All  that 
Spartian  says  is,  in  enumerating  Ha- 
drian's works,  *^  He  made  the  bridge  and 
sepulchre  called  by  his  name  next  the 
Tiber."  ♦  Dion  says, "  Hadrian  was  buried 
on  the  bank  of  the  river  close  by  the  .£lian 
Bridge,  for  there  his  sepulchre  was  built. 
The  monument  of  Augustus  was  already 
filled,  and  no  one  after  was  buried  in  it"  f 
These  brief  statements  are  all  these 
writers  deem  it  necessary  to  make  about 
this  magnificent  Mausoleum.  Rome  was 
then  the  world,  and  doubtless  to  them  it 


*  "  Fecit  et  snl  nomlnis  pontem  et  fiepolohmm 
Jaxta  Tiberim.*' 

t  "  Sepnltus  eet  AdrUnns  In  ripa  fluvias  Juxta 
Pontem  uElium.  Illic  enlm  sepulobrura  conditum. 
Jam  enim  August!  monumentum  repletum  erat,  ne 
qaisquam  mmpllus  in  e<^  sepeliebatur." 
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seemed  superfluous  to  describe  what  was 
BO  familiar  to  every  one  who  came  to  Rome. 
There  it  stood  before  the  eyes  of  every- 
body, and  there  it  would  stand  for  ever. 
There  is  a  sort  of  stoical  reticence  and 
pride  in  these  brief  words  which  is  very 
characteristic  of  the  time  and  the  people ; 
but  one  cannot  help  wishing  that  some 
garrulous  old  gentleman  like  Pliny  had 
given  us  an  account  of  it,  taking,  of 
course,  a  little  more  pains  to  be  exact  than 
Pliny  ever  did. 

Besides  this  tomb  we  also  know  that 
Hadrian  built  several  others  to  his  horses 
and  dogs  chiefly ;  for  he  seems  to  have  had 
a  passion  for  dogs  and  horses  as  well  as 
the  building  of  sepulchres.*  Of  one  .of 
these  "  In  Borysthenem  Equum,"  we 
have  a  special  mention;  and  though  we 
have  no  account  of  the  Mausoleum,  we 
have  the  record  of  an  epigram  written  by 
by  the  Emperor  on  this  favourite  horse, 
llie  Mausoleum  would  take  care  of  itself 
—  the  epigram  might  be  lost. 

Though  the  Mausoleum  was  built  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  second  century,  it  is 
not  until  the  sixth  century,  when  Proco- 
pius  wrote  his  history  of  the  Gothic  wars, 
that  we  have  any  description  of  it.  This 
also  is  very  brief  and  unsatisfactory ;  but 
we  should  not  even  have  had  this,  were  it 
not  that  the  Mausoleum  had  then  been 
turned  into  a  fortress,  and  become  the 
main  key  to  the  defence  of  Rome  against 
its  ^ivaders.  Even  now  we  have  no  ac- 
count of  its  architecture,  and  almost  no 
description  of  the  statues  with  which  it 
was  adorned;  while  contemporary  with 
this  first  description  is  the  account  of  its 
mutilation. 

^  Beyond  the  Aurelian  Gate,*'  says  Ptoco- 
pius,  **  a  stone's  throw  from  the  walls,  is 
the  tomb  of  Hadrian,  a  wonderful  and  ad- 
mirable work,  built  of  large  blocks  of  Pa- 
rian marble,  superposed  and  closely  fitted 
together  without  cement  or  clamps  to  bind 
them.  The  four  sides  "  (of  the  basement, 
he  means)  **  are  equal,  each  about  a  stone's 
throw  in  length,  and  the  height  is  greater 
than  the  walls  of  the  city.  On  the  sum- 
mit are  seen  t  admirable  statues  of  men 

•  "  Eqnos  et  oases  slo  iimftTit  at  eb  sepnlohn  oon- 
■tltaeret." 

t  **  E<c<>"  he  M7^  though  he  writes,  after 


and  horses  of  the  same  material,  and  as  this 
tomb  formed  a  defence  to  the  city  thrown 
out  beyond  the  walls,  it  was  joined  to 
them  by  the  ancients'  (iraXato  iuvOporroi)  by 
two  arms  built  out  to.it,  so  that  it  seemed 
to  rise  out  of  them  like  a  lofty  turret." 

To  this  brief  description  John  of  Antioch, 
the  author  of  a  book  of  antiquities  in  the 
eighth  century,*  cited  by  Salmasius  in  his 
notes  to  Spartian's  "  Life  of  Hadrian,"  adds 
the  fact  that  the  Mausoleum  was  sur- 
mounted by  a  statue  of  Hadrian  in  a  car 
drawn  by  four  horses,  and  so  large  that  a 
full-grown  man  might  pass  through  one  of 
the  horses'  eyes.  And  yet,  he  says,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  great  height  of  the  Mauso- 
leum, the  horses,  as  well  as  the  statue  of 
Hadrian,  seen  firom  below,  have  the  effect 
of  being  very  small.  This  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  horses  were  hollow,  and 
if  so,  they  must  have  been  cast  in  bronze, 
and  not  made  of  marble,  as  stated  by 
Procopius,  and  as  were  those  on  the  tomb 
of  Mausolus. 

Pietro  Manlio,  who  wrote  in  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth  century  (1160),  at  the  time 
of  Alexander  III.,  thus  describes  it: 
"  There  is  also  the  castle  which  was  built 
in  memory  of  Hadrian,  as  one  may  read  in 
the  sermon  of  the  Pope  S.  Leo  on  the  fes- 
tival of  St.  Peter,  wherein  he  says  that  the 
temple  of  wonderful  size  built  by  the  Em- 
peror Hadrian  is  entirely  covered  by  stones 
and  adorned  by  various  histories.  In  its 
circuit  it  is  furnished  with  brazen  gates, 
with  golden  peacocks,  and  a  brazen  bull, 
two  of  which  [peacocks]  are  *  in  Cantharo 
Paridisi.'  On  the  four  sides  of  the  temple 
were  four  gilt  bronze  horses  in  firont  of 
each  of  the  brazen  gates.  In  the  centre 
was  the  porphyry  sepulchre  now  in  the 
Lateran,  in  which  Innocent  11.  is  buried ; 
and  the  cover  of  it  is  in  St.  Peter's,  over 
the  tomb  of  the  prefect."  f 

This  description,  it  will  be  observed,  is 
taken  from  a  sermon  by  St.  Leo.  Whether 

maii7  ftt  least  of  the  statues  were  thrown  down  dur- 
ing the  attacks  of  the  Goths,  as  if  these  still  re- 
mained. 

•  This  treatise  is  in  the  Codex  Palatinu^  No.  H 
in  the  Yadoan  Libnuy. 

t  The  Prefect  here  mentioned  is  Otto  II.,  and  the 
ooTer  now  serves  as  the  baptismal  font  in  St.  Peter's. 
—See  Hist.  BasiL  Antiq.  S.  Petri.  Apost..  in  Vatic  , 
eh.  vii.  p.  60;  and  Lord  Bronghton's  Italy,  toI.  VL 
p.  168^  where  it  is  qnoted. 
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it  be  accurate  or  not,  it  seems  to  have 
been  followed  and  repeated  by  all  subse- 
quent writers  and  restorers. 

From  an  anonymous  writer  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  we  learn  that  the  marble 
with  which  it  was  faced,  as  well  as  the 
bronze  doors,  still  existed  in  his  day ;  and 
he  also  speaks  of  horses  and  gildeid  pea- 
cocks and  a  bull  as  forming  a  part  of  it.* 
We  have  no  other  description  of  it  until 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when 
we  find  it  represented  in  basso  relievo  on 
the  bronze  doors  of  St.  Peter's,  modelled 
by  Antonio  PoUigo  by  order  of  Pope  Eu- 
eenius.  In  1421,  or  thereabouts,  Oricel- 
larius,  who  wrote  a  learned  commentary 
on  Publius  Victor's  work  "  De  Regionibus 
Urbis  "  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, says  :  "  There  still  exist,  fixed  to  the 
walls  of  the  Mole,  the  *  elogia  *  or  inscrip- 
tions, which,  like  genealogical  trees,  as  it 
were,  contain  the  series  of  the  family  of 
the  Antonines,  which  titles  it  pleased  tiiem 
here  to  record  exactly,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
ambiguity  of  others  who  might  less 
properly  set  down  the  order  of  their  ages 
and  adoption."  Camucci,  a  century  later, 
in  the  time  of  Paul  III.,  tells  us  that  he 
saw  "  a  portion  of  the  wall  covered  with 
marble,  out  of  which  a  large  fragment  of 
frieze  was  to  be  seen,  with  heads  of  oxen 
and  festoons  of  flowers,  with  the  architrave 
above,  and  below  a  tablet  with  an  inscrip- 
tion to  Commodus,  and  still  lower  a 
shorter  inscription  with  large  letters  to 
Lucius  Aurelius  Verus." 

There  is  no  other  authentic  description 
of  ancient  or  medieval  date,  though  various 
restorations  exist  on  pa^r,  founded  upon 
these  data,  and  fanciful  in  their  character 
—  as,  for  instance,  those  of  Piranesi, 
Labacco,  Bartoli,  Lauro,  Donato,  and 
others :  and  there  still  'exists  on  the  open 
corridor  at  the  back  of  the  Castle  a  pamt- 
ing  in  fresco,  representing  the  Mausoleum 
as  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  in  its  ori- 
ginal state.  All  these  are  purely  conjec- 
tural, and  differ  in  many  respects. 
Bartoli,  whose  elevation  of  the  Mausoleum 
may  be  seen  in  Montfaucon's  "  Antiqui- 
ties "  (vol.  v.),  gives  only  two  rows  of  col- 
umns. Lauro  and  others  give  three  rows. 
Other  give  one  storey  of  pilasters.  The 
basement  is  square,  and  at  each  comer  are 
statues  of  horses ;  while  the  upper  portion 
consists  of  a  low  dome  surmounted  by  the 
pigna. 

The  pigna  was  a  large  bronze  pine-cone, 
now  in  the  gardens  of  the  Vatican,  and 
said  to  have  been  unearthed  in  excavating 

•  See  Yennti,  CoUeot  Antiq.  Bom.»  toL  U.  p.  900. 


near  the  Mausoleum ;  but  it  would  seem 
to  be  more  than  doubtful  whether  it  ever 
formed  a  part  of  this  monument.  The 
main  argument  in  favour  of  such  a  hypoth- 
esis is  the  alleged  discovery  of  it  close  un- 
der the  Mausoleum.  But  though  this  fact 
has  been  constantly  accepted  on  the  faith 
of  Vacca's  statement,  there  seems  on  ex- 
amination to  be  no  evidence  sufficient  to 
support  it  Vacca's  words  are :  "  The 
bronze  pigiiA  which  stands  in  the  said 
cortile  [of  St.  Peter's]  was  found  in  digging 
the  foundations-  of  the  ancient  church, 
*della  Traspontina,*  at  the  base  (radici) 
of  the  Mausoleum  of  Hadrian.  It  crowned 
the  said  Mausoleum  as  the  device  of 
EEadrian.'^  Now  in  this  statement  there  is 
carelessness,  inaccuracy,  and  assumption. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  an  assumption  that 
the  pine-cone  was  the  device  of  Hadrian. 
In  the  next  place,  it  is  most  probable  that 
he  does  not  mean  the  "  ancient  church  '*  of 
S.  M.  in  Traspontina,  which  was  built  by 
Adrian  I.  in  772,  more  than  five  centuries 
before  his  time ;  but  rather  the  more  mod- 
em church  of  the  same  name,  built  by 
Pius  IV.  when  he  fortified  the  Leonine 
city  in  1565,  about  thirty  years  before 
Vacca  wrote.  If  he  did  mean  the  ancient 
church,  his  statement  must  have  rested  on 
mere  tradition,  inasmuch  as  it  is  found  in 
no  other  writer ;  or  he  may  have  inaccu- 
ratelv  used  the  wordi  fondare,  to  found,  in- 
stead of  sfondare,  to  pull  down.  However 
this  may  be,  one  fact  is  clear ;  neither  the 
ancient  nor  the  modern  church  was  at  the 
base  of  the  Mausoleum ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, both  the  ancient  church  was,  and 
the  modem  church  is,  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  it.  The  former  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  portico  of  St.  Peter's,  deriving 
from  its  situation  its  original  name  of  Sta. 
Maria  in  Portico,  or  in  Capite  Porticus, 
and  was  pulled  down  by  Leo  in  order  to 
make  way  for  his  new  fortifications  in  the 
Vatican  quarter.  Then  the  new  one  was 
built,  still  further  away  from  the  Mauso- 
leum. But  though  the  ancient  church  at 
the  portico  of  St.  Peter's  was  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  Mausoleum  of  Hadrian,  it 
stood  nearly,  if  not  precisely,  upon  the  site 
of  the  Mausoleum  of  Honorius.  Paolo 
Diacono,  in  the  14th  book  of  his  Supple- 
ment to  Eutropius,  speaking  of  Honorius, 
says  that  his  body  was  brought  to  Rome, 
and  buried  in  his  mausoleum,  adjoining 
the  atrium  of  St.  Peter's  ("Juxta  Beati 
Petri  apostoli  atrium  in  mausoleo  sepul- 
tum  est").  If,  then,  the  pigna  crowned 
the  summit  of  any  mausoleum,  it  would 
seem  far  more  probable  that  it  belonged 
to  that  of  Honorius  than  to  that  of  Hadrian. 
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Nardini,  in  his  '*  Roma  Antica,"  also  takes 
this  view ;  but  Marapgoni  *  thinks  that  it 
originally  contained  the  ashes  of  Hadrian, 
and  says  it  was  removed  in  a.d.  498  by 
Pope  Simmacus  to  the  haU  of  St.  Peter's 
as  an  ornament,  and  thence  was  carried  to 
the  gardens  of  the  Vatican.  If  Marangoni 
be  right,  there  is  no  foimdation  at  all  for 
Yacca's  statement. 

Others,  again,  suppose  it  to  be  the  same 
with  that  describea  by  Pietro  Manlio  as 
forming  an  ornament  which  ori^ally 
stood  over  the  statue  of  Cybele  m  the 
Pantheon ;  while  still  others  are  of  opinion 
that  it  once  formed  a  portion  of  the  pyra- 
mid to  the  Scipios.  Mr.  Ampere  thmks 
that  as  the  pigna  is  the  extremity  of  the 
thyrsus,  it  is,  in  view  of  the  mysteries  of 
Bacchus  and  of  his  worship,  a  most  fit 
omamenV  for  a  tomb.  But  tnis  argument 
seems  to  be  too  curiously  ingenious  and 
far-fetched  to  be  satisfactory,  unless  the 
fact  that  it  did  form  a  portion  of  the 
Mausoleum  be  clearly  proved. 

But,  after  all  these  varieties  of  opinion 
and  conjecture,  two  clear  and  positive 
statements  must  be  overthrown  before 
Yacca's  opinion  can  be  accepted.  Pro- 
copius,  speaking  of  his  own  knowledge, 
says,  '*  On  the  summit  are  seen  admirable 
statues  of  men  and  horses ;  **  and  in  this  he 
is  corroborated  by  the  direct  testimony  of 
John  of  Antioch,  who  says  that  "the 
Mausoleum  was  surmounted  by  a  statue 
of  Hadrian  in  a  car  drawn  by  four  horses." 
If  this  be  so,  the  pigna  was  certainlv  not 
the  crowning  ornament  of  the  Mausoleum. 

A&.  Ampere  also  supposes  that  the  pea- 
cocks, which  were  the  symbol  of  Jimo, 
were  placed  there  in  honour  of  the  em- 
presses, who  were  there  interred.  The 
peacock,  he  says,  was  the  symbol  of  the 
apotheosis  of  the  empresses,  as  the  eagle 
was  the  symbol  of  the  apotheosis  of  the 
emperors.  This  mav  be ;  out  if  so,  it  is  a 
cunous  fact  that  while  we  know  the  em- 
perors after  Hadrian  were  buried  there, 
DO  eagles  are  spoken  of;  while,  however 
probable  it  is  that  the  empresses  were  also 
buried  there,  we  have  no  record  of  such 
fact.  The  first  mention  we  have  of  these 
peacocks  is  by  Pietro  Manlio  in  the  twelfth 
century,  and  his  statement  is  on  the  au- 
thority of  a  sermon  by  the  Pope  St.  Leo. 
If  they  were  still  there  he  could  surely 
have  made  this  statement  on  his  own 
authority,  and  it  would  therefore  seem 
clear  that  none  were  there  in  his  day. 
The  anonymous  writer  of  the  thirteenth 


•  **  Delle  eoM  gentlli^obe  e  profkne  trtfportmte  ad 
■o  delle  Chiese."  —  Ch.  Ixix. 


centurv  speaks  as  of  his  own  knowledge 
of  the  bronze  doors  and  the  marble  facing, 
but  not  with  the  same  certainty  as  to  the 
peacocks  and  bull.  Two  of  these  peacocks, 
says  Manlio,  are  in  St.  Peter's.  They 
were  then  considered, of  value,  and  pains 
had  been  taken  to  preserve-  them.  How 
wa^  it  that  the  others  were  left,  if  there 
were  any  others?  And  where  are  these 
peacocks  now  ?  If  these  two  in  St.  Peter's 
were  aU  that  existed,  what  proof  have  we 
that  they  ever  formed  a  portion  of  the 
Mausoleum?  If  they  did,  is  it  not  far 
more  probable  that  among  the  other  stat- 
ues there  was  one  of  Juno,  on  which  these 
peacocks  were  the  accompaniments  ? 

A  tradition  has  for  along  time  prevailed 
that  twenty-four  of  the  columns  in  San 
Paolo  Fuori  le  Mure  were  taken  from 
Hadrian's  Mole  by  Constantine;  but  this 
seems  to  have  no  satisfactory  foundation, 
and  rests  purely  upon  a  popular  belief 
given  currency  to  by  Pope  Clement  YIL 
and  his  architect  Labacco.  The  columns 
of  Yerdeantico,  which  now  adorn  the 
niches  at  St.  John  Lateran,  are  also  said 
to  have  once  belonged  to  the  second  order 
in  the  Mausoleum;  but  this  belief  rests 
upon  no  satis&ctory  evidence. 

As  far,  then,  as  we  really  know  any- 
thing of  the  original  appearance  of  this 
wonaerful  and  renowed  building,  derived 
either  from  report  or  from  the  solid  re- 
mains which  war,  earthquake,  and  time 
have  failed  to  obliterate,  it  seems  to  have 
been  founded  on  its  great  prototype,  that 
wonder  of  the  world  which  Artemisia 
erected  to  her  Carian  lord,  and  the  broken 
fragments  of  wliich,  after  many  centuries, 
have  finally  found  a  home  among  a  people 
who  when  it  was  built  were  outer  baroa- 
rians.  Both  suffered  terribly  from  the 
violence  of  man  and  nature;  but  while 
the  tomb  of  Mausolus  was  leveUed  to  the 
ground,  so  that  the  grass  covered  its  site 
and  obliterated  even  its  vestiges,  the  tomb 
of  Hadrian,  resisting  all  assaults  of  time, 
still  stands  unshaken  in  its  massive  mason- 
ry. But  of  the  admirable  sculpture  that 
once  adorned  these  magnificent  mausole- 
ums even  less  remains  of  the  later  Roman 
work  than  of  its  Carian  rival.  Nothing, 
in  fact,  now  exists  of  all  the  statues  that 
stood  on  Hadrian's  tomb  save  the  so-called 
Barberini  Faun  now  in  the  gallery  at 
Munich ;  and  this  noble  work,  which  in 
breadth  of  style,  spirit  of  conception,  and 
rendering  of  character,  may  challenge  com- 
parison with  the  best  works  of  Greece, 
only  deepens  our  sense  of  the  loss  Art  has 
sustained  in  the  destruction  of  all  the  rest. 
It  is  also  probable  that  the  colossal  busts 
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of  Hadrian  himself  and  of  Pallas  now  in 
ike  Vatican  came  from  this  Mausoleum,  as 
well  as  the  large  sarcophagus  of  black-and- 
white  granite  in  the  Museo  Pio  ClementinOi 
the  porphyry  basin  which  forms  the  bap- 
tismal font  of  St.  Peter's,  and  the  pwphyry 
sarcophagus  in  which  Innocent  IL  was 
buried.  The  ashes  of  the  emperors  are 
blown  to  the  winds  like  common  dust,  and 
their  place  is  usurped  by  Papal  successors, 
while  the  infant  of  to-day  is  dipped  in  the 
cover  of  a  pasan  sarcophagus  to  be  bap- 
tized into  the  Christian  Church.  "  Here's 
fine  revolution,  an  we  had* the  trick  to 
see't." 

The  Mausoleum  was  constructed  of 
brickwork  and  square  blocks  of  peperino- 
stone  laid  with  such  care  and  exactness 
that  lightning,  battle,  and  earthquake  have 
failed  to  shake  it  from  its  perfect  solidity. 
Inside  and  outside  it  was  faced  with 
courses  of  Parian  marble.  The  basement 
was  a  square  of  about  340  feet  each  way, 
and  about  76  feet  high.  Above  this  rose 
a  circular  tower  of  some  285  feet  in  diam- 
eter and  140  in  height,  divided  into  two  or 
three  storeys,  and  ornamented  with  col- 
umns. Between  these  columns  were  stat- 
ues executed  by  the  ablest  artists  of  the 
period;  and  as  Hadrian  was  devoted  to 
the  arts,  and  especially  to  that  of  sculp- 
ture, there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
statues  and  bassi  relievi  which'  adorned  this 
splendid  structure  were  among  the  noblest 
works  in  Rome.  Above  the  circular  tower 
was  a  dome,  or  at  least  a  curvilinear  roo( 
which  must  have  risen  to  the  height  of 
some  300  feet.  This  was  probably  crowned 
by  a  colossal  ffroup  representing  Hadrian 
in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses,  after 
the  plan  of  the  tomb  of  Mausolus,  its 
Grecian  prototype.  Rich  friezes  girdled 
it  around,  some  storied  with  figures,  some 
architectural  with  heads  of  oxen  and  fes- 
toons of  flowers.  On  each  of  the  four 
sides  of  the  square  basement  was  a  mas- 
sive door  of  gilt  bronze,  and  at  each  of 
these  doors  were  four  horses,  also  of  gilt 
bronze.  Between  the  doors  on  the  base- 
ment were  large  tablets,  on  which  were  in- 
scribed the  names  and  titles  of  the  empe- 
rors who  were  buried  within  it. 

The  waUs  were  of  immense  thickness ; 
not  filled  up  in  the  centre  with  rubbish, 
but  throughout  of  the  most  solid  workman- 
ship, as  may  be  seen  by  a  breach  made  for 
a  temporary  purpose  long  after  it  was 
built.  In  the  centre  were  two  chambers 
in  the  shape  of  a  Greek  cross,  one  above 
the  other,  each  cased  in  rich  Paonazetto 
marble,  and  illuminated  by  two  openings 
which  pierced  the  thickness  of  the  giant 


walls.  Here  the  ashes  of  the  emperors 
were  deposited,  the  post  assigned  to  the 
porohyry  sarcophagus  of  H^rian  being 
under  the  large  arcn  on  the  southern  side. 

The  magnificent  iElian  Bridge,  resting 
on  massive  arches  and  adorned  with 
statues,  formed  the  splendid  stone  avenue 
by  which  the  Mausoleum  was  approadied. 
Over  this  came  the  funeral  processions 
which  bore  the  ashes  of  the  dead  empe- 
rors to  their  last  resting-place.  Facmg 
the  bridge  was  one  of  the  great  golden 
gates,  which,  swinging  open,  let  through 
the  train  into  a  long,  dark,  sloping  corri- 
dor,  arched  above,  cased  in  marble  at  the 
sides,  and  paved  in  black-and-white  mo- 
saic. Over  this  sentle  rise  the  train 
passed  in,  its  torches  flaring,  its  black- 
robed  prceficce  chanting  the  dirge  of  the 
dead,  and  its  wailinff  trumpets  echoing 
and  pealing  down  the  nollow  vaulted  tun- 
nel. Next  came  the  mimes  declaiming 
solemn  passages  from  the  tragic  poets,  and 
followea  by  waxen  fiffures  representing 
the  ancestors  of  the  dead  emperor,  and 
clad  in  the  robes  they  had  worn  in  life. 
Behind  them  streamed  great  standards 
blazoned  with  the  records  of  the  empe- 
ror's deeds  and  triumphs.  Last  came  the 
funeral  couch  of  ivory,  draped  with  At- 
talic  vestments  embroidered  with  gold, 
over  which  a  black  veil  was  cast.  It  was 
borne  on  the  shoulders  of  his  nearest  rela- 
tions and  friends,  and  followed  by  the 
crowd  of  slaves  made  free  by  his  will,  and 
wearing  the  pileum  in  token  of  the  fi&ct. 
Over  the  brioge  they  slowly  passed,  in  at 
the  golden  gate,  and  up  the  hollow-sound- 
ing corrider,  till,  after  makine  the  com^ 
plete  interior  circuit  of  the  waUs,  they  en- 
tered the  vast  cavernous  chamber,  where 
they  laid  at  last  the  dead  ashes  of  him 
who  living  had  ruled  the  world. 

Such  was  the  Mole  of  ELadrian  —  impos- 
ing and  ma^^nificent,  the  boast  of  Rome, 
and  vying  with,  if  not  smnpassing  in  rich- 
ness, the  splendid  tomb  of  Mausolus.  It 
was  one  of  the  great  triumphs  of  Roman 
architecture  and  of  Roman  art  —  with  its 
dome  and  its  colonnade  and  its  statues  — 
suggested  in  some  measure  by  its  great 
predecessor,  but  peculiar  in  many  of  its 
features  to  Rome. 

What  shall  we  then  think  of  the  swell- 
ing nonsense  with  which  Lord  Byron  in 
his  ^  Childe  Harold  "  professes  to  celebrate 
it?  It  would  seem  almost  impossible, 
when  he  wrote  these  verses,  that  he  could 
ever  have  looked  at  it  even  in  its  defaced 
and  degraded  condition,  much  less  that  he 
could  ever  have  troubled  himself  to  in- 
quire what  it  was  in  its  original  form :  — 
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**Tam  to  the  Mole  whioh  Hadrian  nused  on 
high, 
Imperial  mimio  of  old  Egypt's  piles. 
Colossal  copyist  of  deformity. 
Whose  travelled  phantasy  from  the  far  Nile's 
Enormous  model  doomed  the  artist's  toils 
To  build  for  giants,"  &o. 

Can  it  be  that  he  thought  the  Pyramid 
ot  Cains  Sestius  was  the  Mausoleum  of 
Hadrian  ? 

It  seems  to  be  doubtful  whether  this 
mausoleum  were  completely  finished  dur- 
ing the  lifetime  of  Hadrian.  At  all  events 
it  IB  clear  that  he  was  not  its  first  occu- 
pant. If  we  may  trust  a  passage  in  Capi- 
tolinus,  -SHius  Verus,  who  was  only  a 
Caesar  by  name,  was  the  first  to  be  de- 

£osited  here.  Speaking  of  the  burial  of 
rucius  Verus,  he  says,  "Dlatumque  ejus 
corpus  est  Adriani  sepulcro  in  quo  et 
Cssar  pater  ejus  sepultus  est." 

The  second  occupant  of  the  mausoleum 
was  Hadrian.  According  to  Spartian,  he 
died  at  Baiae,  where  he  had  retired,  leav- 
ing Antoninus  to  reign  at  Borne  in  his 
stead.  Here,  weary  of  life  and  londng 
for  death,  the  strong  man,  who  had  slain 
lions  with  his  own  hand,  turned  away 
from  every  one  and  sought  to  end  his 
days  by  the  hand  of  a  gladiator.  Baring 
his  breast,  he  pointed  out  the  spot  where 
the  blow  should  be  struck ;  but  tne  sladia- 
tor  refused  to  perform  that  office.  At  last 
he  died  of  dropsy  at  seventy-two  years  of 
age,*  and,  unseen  of  all,  was  burned, 
as  Spartian  tells  us,  and  buried  in  the 
Villa  Ciceroniana,  at  FozzuoH.  Over 
him  Antoninus  Pius  erected  a  temple  to 
serve  as  a  sepulchre,  and  established  in  his 
honour  games  and  other  sacred  ceremo- 
nies and  offices. 

Capitolinus,  however,  asserts  that  the 
ashes  of  Hadrian  were  brought  to  Rome 
and  placed  in  the  sepulchre  Duilt  by  him 
in  Domitia's  gardens,  and  Dion  Cassius 
says  he  was  buried  in  his  Mausoleum  near 
the  .£lian  bridge.  It  is  not  probable  that 
Spartian  would  have  invented  the  facts  he 
states ;  and  the  apparent  contradiction  is 
reconciled  by  the  supposition  that  Hadrian 
was  first  buried  in  the  Villa  Ciceroniana, 
where  a  temple  was  erected  over  him,  and 
afterwards,  at  a  later  period,  removed  to 
Borne  and  placed  in  his  Mausoleum. 

All  the  fortune  of  Hadrian,  all  his  hon- 
ours, all  his  achievements,  failed  to  satisfy 
him.  Vacillating  and  various  in  character, 
by  turns  severe  and  gay,  cruel  and  clem- 
ent, mean  and  liberal,  araent  and  dilatory, 
he  passed  away  at  last,  shaping  a  little 

•  Dion  CaMliiB  says  he  was  lixty-twa 


poem,  according  to  Spartian,  inferior  to 
many  others  that  he  made,  and  yet  which 
is  so  sweet  and  gentle  that  it  still  lives  in 
the  mouths  and  hearts  of  men :  — 

'*  Animola,  vagula,  blandula, 
Hospes  comesque  oorporis, 
Quse  nunc  abibis  in  loca, 
Pallidula,  riglda,  nudula, 
Neo  ut  soles  dabis  jocos." 

When,  for  the  third  time,  the  funeral 
procession  passed  through  those  colden 
doors,  it  was  to  deposit  there  the  asnes  of 
Antoninus  Pius  —  the  cheerful  and  digni- 
fied man,  the  calm  and  noble  philosopher, 
the  generous  and  clement  ruler,  who  said 
of  himself^  ^^Malle  se  unum  civem  servore 
quam  mille  hostes  occidere,*'  His  death 
was  of  a  piece  with  his  life.  He  had  fallen 
ill  at  his  Lorian  villa,  and  after  ordering 
the  golden  statue  of  Fortune  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  his  successor,  he  gave  the  coun- 
tersign *' Equanimity '^  to  the  tribune  of 
the  guard,  turned  over  as  to  sleep,  and 
passed  calmly  out  of  life  at  the  ripe  age  of 
seventy-four  years. 

When  next  the  Mausoleum  doors 
opened,  it  was  to  receive  a  very  different 
man  —  Lucius  Verus — the  fantastic  fop 
and  voluptuary,  who  sprinkled  his  hair 
with  ^old,  and  was  guilty  of  every  sort  of 
luxurious  extravagance,  taking  his  siesta 
at  noon  on  a  couch  stuffed  with  rose-leaves 
and  strewn  with  a  coverlet  of  lilies.  But, 
after  all,  Lucius  Verus,  vain  and  luxurious 
as  he  was,  was  by  no  means  wanting  in 
character  and  ability.  If  he  invented  a 
pastry  which  became  the  favourite  dish 
at  the  Imperial  table,  he  seems  also  to 
have  performed  with  zeal  and  diligence 
the  duties  of  praetor ;  and  as  a  soldier  at 
the  head  of  the  Pannonian  legions  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  energy,  courage  and 
skifi.  Certainly  the  letters  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  to  him  breathe  a  warm  affection 
and  esteem;  and  he  lamented  deeply  his 
loss,  saying,  sadly,  that  in  choosing  him  as 
his  successor  he  had  leaned  upon  a  falling 
wall.  He  died  of  apoplexy  at  Altinum,  in 
Venetia. 

A  few  years  more  went  by,  and  the 
tomb  again  opened  to  receive  the  ashes 
of  the  philosopher  and  ^ntleman,  Marcus 
Aurelius,  the  noblest,  wisest,  purest,  most 
virtuous  and  self-denying  man  that  ever  in 
any  age  wore  the  Imperial  robes.  After  a 
long  and  almost  spotless  life  he  met  death 
quietly  and  with  oiffnity,  nqt  as  a  calamity, 
but  as  a  blessing,  fearing  only  to  fall  be- 
low his  own  high  standard  of  life  and 
duty.  DLsmissing  at  last  his  attendant 
with   these  wordi,  *<Tum  to  the  rising 
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BUD,  for  I  am  setting,"  he  covered  his 
head  as  if  for  sleep,  and  alone  his  spirit 
went  out  on  the  dark  road.  He  died  at 
Vienna  in  the  year  180,  in  the  fifty-ninth 
year  of  his  age,  leavins  behind  him  in 
his  "  Meditations  **  a  work  so  full  of  purity 
of  feeling,  calm  dignity  of  thought,  he- 
roic utterance,  and  noble  philosophy,  that 
it  might  be  a  fit  handbook  for  any  man's 
life. 

The  ashes  of  Commodus  were  next  laid 
in  this  Mausoleum,  whose  only  virtue  was 
his  courage.  Base,  cruel,  polluted  in  mor- 
als and  life  with  every  shameless  vice,  he 
fell  a  victim  at  last  to  his  mistress  Marcia. 
Weary  of  him,  and  fearing  him  as  well, 
she  administered  poison  to  him  in  his  own 
palace ;  but  the  poison  not  operating  rap- 
idly, she  called  in  at  last  one  of  his  gladi- 
ators who  strangled  him.  Such  was  the 
hatred  borne  to  mm  in  Rome  that  the  Sen- 
ate demanded  that  his  bod^  should  be  re- 
fused burial  and  thrown  into  the  Tiber. 
Through  the  exertions  of  Pertinax  it  was 
finally  placed  with  its  predecessors  in  the 
great  Mausoleum,  but  secretly,  and  under 
we  cover  of  night. 

Pertinax  himself,  the  affable  but  illiberal 
and  sordid  old  man,  who  succeeded  Com- 
modus as  Emperor,  and  reigned  for  only 
two  months  and  twenty-five  days,  seems 
not  to  have  been  buried  here.  Stabbed 
by  a  pike  while  in  the  act  of  haranguing 
his  soldiers,  his  head,  hewn  from  his  body, 
was  stuck  on  a  spear  and  carried  through 
the  city  and  the  camp,  and  at  last,  with 
the  body,  placed  in  a  tomb  belonging  to 
his  wii'e's  family.  Under  Severus  an  imag- 
inary funeral  was  made,  and  the  Emperor 
himself  delivered  a  funeral  oration. 

Didius  Jnlianus,  his  successor,  who 
bought  the  empire  for  25,000  sesterces  to 
each  Praetorian,  the  glutton,  miser  and 
gambler,  in  like  manner  was  buried  in  the 
tomb  of  his  family  at  the  fifth  milestone 
of  the  Via  Labicana,  after  his  short  reign 
of  two  months  and  four  days. 

The  Mausoleum  again  opened  in  a.d.  211 
to  receive  the  ashes  of  Septimius  Severus, 
who  died  at  York,  after  reignins  seventeen 
years.  Tall,  with  a  long  l^ard  and  white 
curling  hair,  reverend  in  his  aspect,  severe 
by  nature,  and  implacable  to  crimes,  de- 
voted to  philosophy  and  study,  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  Marcus  Aurelius,  he  won  the  ad- 
miration of  the  world,  tired  out  by  the 
crimes  and  beastliness  of  Cdlnmodus.  His 
remains  were  brought  to  Rome  with  rever- 
ence, a  costly  foneral  was  then  made  in 
his  honour,  his  ashes  were  placed  in  an  urn, 
which,  according  to  Spartian,  was  of  gold, 
to  Dion  of  porphyry,  and  to  Herodian  of 


alabaster,  and  he  was  then  enrolled  among 
the  gods.  "  Omnia  fui  et  nihil  expedit " 
was  nis  account  of  himself  and  *^  Labore- 
mus  "  was  his  last  countersign. 

After  Severus  no  emperor  was  buried  in 
this  Mausoleum.  His  successors  found 
their  last  resting-place  in  the  tombs  of 
their  families ;  and  the  first  great  act  be- 
ing ended,  the  curtain  of  obscurity  descends 
upon  the  Imperial  tomb.    * 

CHAPTER  II. 

For  centuries  after  the  burial  of  Severus 
we  have  no  glimpse  of  the  Mausoleum  in 
history.    Then  tne  curtain  lifts,  and  it  is 
no  longer  a  tomb  but  a  fortress.    At  what 
period  it  began  to  be  put  to  this  use  it  is 
impossible  to  say.    Procopius  in  the  sixth 
century  first  breaks  the  silence,  and  de^ 
scribes  it  as  rising  like  a  tower  out  of  the 
walls  of  the  city,  to  which  it  had  been 
joined  by  the  ancient  Romans  so  as  to 
make  a  portion  of  the  fortifications  of  the 
city.    Donato  supposes  this  change  to  have 
taken  place  before  the  time  of  Justinian, 
and  during  the  first  Gothic  war,  when  Ala- 
ric  moved  on  Rome  (409,  410),  and  Hono* 
rius  fortified  it  for  defence  against  the  in- 
vaders.   Nardini  is  of  the  same  opinion. 
Fea  thinks  it  was  fortified  first  by  Theod- 
one,  who  also  restored  the  walls,  about  the 
year  500,  and  that  it  thence  received  the 
name  of  the  Prison  or  House  of  Theod- 
oric,  by  which  it  was  generally  known  as 
late  as  the  tenth  century.    But  this  fact 
does  not  confiict  with  the  notion  that  it 
was  previously  made  into  a  fortress,  since 
it  could  not  have  served  as  a  prison  or 
house  unless  it  had  been  already  fortified, 
or  unless  Theodoric  himself  fortified  it  for 
this  express  purpose.    As  there  is  no  ac- 
count of  his  naving  done  this,  the  proba- 
bilities are  that  when  he  made  use  of  it  as 
a  prison  it  was  already  a  fortress.    Gibbon 
asserts  that  it  was  for  the  first  time  con- 
verted to  the  uses  of  a  citadel  by  Belisari- 
us  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  centuij, 
but  this  is  manifestly  a  slip.    It  was  prob- 
ably first  fortified  when  it  was  united  to 
the  walls  bv  the  ancients,  but  precisely 
when  this  change  was  made  we  nave  no 
clear,  knowledge.    Possibly  it  was  first  put 
to  this  use  as  early  as  the  year  270,  wnen 
Aurelian   extended   the  walls,  enclosing 
within  them  the  Campus  Martins.    The 
Mausoleum    being    thus    comprehended 
within  them,  womd  naturally  oecome   a 
sort  of  citadel  from  its  strength  and  posi- 
tion.   Procopius  would  scarcely  have  said 
that  it  was  fortified  by  the  ancients^  if  it 
had  only  been  fortified  within  his  own  or 
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even  a  previous  century.  The  phrase  cer- 
tainly would  indicate  that  it  had  long  been 
a  fortress.  At  all  events  it  is  plain  that 
when  the  Goths  under  Vitiges  attacked 
the  Romans  under  Belisarius  in  the  year 
537,  it  was  already  a  fortress,  and  was  as- 
saulted and  defended  with  great  spirit  by 
both  sides.  It  seems  to  have  been  com- 
paratively uninjured  at  this  time,  and 
adorned  at  least  by  many,  if  not  ^,  of  its 
statues,  marbles,  and  bronzes.  The  Goths 
attacked  the  Aurelian  Grate  and  the  Mauso- 
leum on  the  side  where  they  seemed  weak- 
est ;  and  not  being  provided  with  machines, 
they  at  first  made  their  approach  with 
great  caution.  Crouching  under  their 
shields,  and  partially  covered  by  the  porti- 
co of  the  ancient  Church  of  St  JPeter,  they 
crept  as  near  as  possible  to  the  Mole,  and 
when  conceaknent  was  no  more  possible, 
suddenly  rushing  out  in  mass  they  attacked 
it  on  all  its  exposed  sides  at  once,  and  de- 
spite the  showers  of  arrows  and  tiie  stones 
of  the  balistse  poured  down  by  the  Romans, 
forced  and  pressed  them  so  fiercely  that 
for  a  moment,  strong  as  was  the  'position 
of  the  soldiers  of  Belisarius,  they  lost 
heart  and  stood  transfixed  with  fear,  aban- 
doning the  defence.  Profiting  by  this 
pause,  the  assailants  rushed  to  the  walls 
and  planted  against  them  their  scaling- 
ladders,  up  which  they  began  to  swarm, 
when  tiie  spirit  of  the  Romans  returned. 
In  fury  and  shame  they  looked  about  them 
for  some  means  of  overwhelming  their  ene- 
mies. Nothing  was  at  hand  but  the  noble 
statues  looking  calmly  down  upon  them 
from  their  pedestals,  and  seizing  upon 
these,  they  wrenched  them  from  their 
places  and  toppled  them  down  upon  the 
heads  of  the  foes  who  were  crowded  be- 
neath and  swarming  up  the  walls.  Confu- 
sion ensued  among  the  ranks  of  the  Goths, 
and  the  encouraged  Romans,  plying  their 
torments  with  renewed  vigour,  finally 
drove  them  off  in  complete  and  disastrous 
rout.  The  citadel  was  saved,  but  those 
noble  statues,  the  pride  of  Rome  and  the 
fflory  of  the  Mausoleum,  lay  broken  to 
fragments  at  its  base.  The  loss  was  ir- 
reparable to  art,  and  no  one  even  thought 
of  attempting  to  repair  it.  Where  the 
statues  fell  they  were  allowed  to  remain. 
None  even  of  the  fragments  were  ever  re- 
placed, or  even  rescued  from  the  spot 
where  they  lay,  until,  centuries  after,  when 
the  ditch  was  cleared  in  the  time  of  Urban 
Vm.,  the  Barberini  Faun,  now  at  Munich, 
was  accidentally  discovered  and  unearthed 
— the  sole  representative  of  all  that  noble  ' 
company  that  once  adorned  the  massive ' 
Mole.  1 


But  a  short  period  of  rest  ensued. 
Again,  in  the  year  549,  Rome  was  attacked 
by  the  Goths  under  Totila.  The  resist- 
ance which  they  met  was  vigorous;  but 
the  gates  of  St.  Paul  were  finally  opened 
to  them  by  traitors,  who  sold  themselves 
for  barbarian  gold,  and  the  enemy  poured 
on  to  the  city.  Paulus,  one  of  the  Roman 
leaders,  a  Cilician  soldier  trained  under 
Belisarius,  would  not  yield;  but  falling 
back  with  400  horse,  he  retreated  into  the 
Mausoleum,  and  occupied  the  bridge  lead- 
ing to  St.  Peter's.  Here  Totila  besieged 
this  little  band.  For  a  time  they  de- 
fended themselves  with  vigour,  but  at  last 
famine  stared  them  in  the  face.  Nothinff 
remained  for  them  to  eat  but  the  flesh  of 
their  horses.  They  then  called  a  council 
to  decide  what  they  should  do.  The  re- 
sult was  a  determination  no  longer  to  re- 
main on  the  defence,  but,  sallying  forth,  to 
buy  their  death  as  dearly  as  possible  bv 
the  slaughter  of  their  enemies.  This  deci- 
sion having  been  come  to,  they  embraced 
and  kissed  each  other,  as  if  to  take  a  final 
leave  before  death.  All  was  ready,  and 
the  hour  approached  for  the  sally,  when  a 
message  was  received  from  Totila,  to 
whom  their  resolution  had  in  some  way 
been  made  known,  offering  them  their 
lives  and  a  free  pass  to  go  to  Byzantium, 
on  condition  that  they  should  give  up  their 
horses,  lay  down  their  arms,  and  bind 
themselves  by  oath  not  to  wage  war 
against  the  Goths.  Or  if  these  terms 
were  not  satisfactory,  Totila  offered  to 
take  them  into  his  own  service  as  they 
were.  His  offer  was  accepted,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  two  leaders,  all  seem 
to  have  taken  service  with  him. 

Soon  after  this,  in  552,  finding  his  army 
greatly  diminished  in  numbers,  Totila 
withdrew  into  the  Mausoleum  and  a  small 
portion  of  the  city  surrounding  it,  and 
there  he  stored  all  his  valui^les  and 
strongly  fortified  himself,  adding  a  wall  on 
one  side  to  increase  its  strength.  Issuing 
thence,  he  attacked  the  eunuch  Narses,  by 
whom  he  was  routed  and  slain.  Narses 
himself^  the  first  of  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna, 
then  took  possession  of  the  Mausoleum  in 
the  name  of  Justinian,  and  transmitted  it 
to  the  exarchs  who  succeeded  him  in  the 
administration  of  Roman  affsdrs  under  the 
Greek  emperors. 

In  590  Gregory  the  Great  was  elected 
Pope.  Rome  was  now  at  its  lowest  ebb 
of  suffering  and  disgrace.  It  was  scarcely 
inhabited.  The  millions  of  its  ancient 
populations  had  shrunk  to  thousands. 
Large  portions  within  the  walls  of  the  citr 
had  many  years  before  been  sown  with 
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ffrain  by  Diogenes,*  and  desolation  and 
aecay  were  in  her  streets.  She  was  no 
longer  the  seat  of  empire.  Her  glory  and 
her  wealth  were  gone.  EarthqiuJces  had 
shaken  down  her  temples;  great  inunda- 
tions had  ravaged  her  plains ;  and  in  the 
rear  of  these  rose  funine  and  pestilence, 
which  threatened  to  sweep  away  the  rem- 
nant of  the  people.  Vainly  the  pious  im- 
plored the  mercy  of  Heaven.  Out  of  one 
procession  that  had  gathered  for  this  ob- 
ject no  less  than  eighty  persons  died 
within  an  hour.  It  was  in  the  midst  of 
these  horrors  and  calamities  that,  as 
Gregory  the  Great  was  passing  before  the 
Mausoleum  of  Hadrian  at  the  head  of  a 
penitential  procession,  he  looked  up  and 
beheld  hovering  over  it  the  figure  of 
the  Archangel  Slichael,  who  paused  and 
sheathed  h£  flaming  sword,  while  three 
angels  were  he^  to  chant  the  antiphony 
«*  &^a  CoBli."t  This  vision  Gregory  at 
once  interpreted  to  be  a  token  from  heaven 
that  the  pestilence  should  cease ;  and  to 
the  chant  of  the  angels  he  responded 
with  the  hymn  **  Ora  pro  nobis  Deum. 
Alleliya." 

After  this  vision  the  plague  began  to 
diminish,  and  soon  ceased,  and  in  celebra- 
tion of  it  a  chapel  was  afterwards  built  on 
the  top  of  the  Mausoleum  by  Boniface 
IX-t  wnich  was  dedicated  to  St.  Michael, 
and  received  the  name  of  St.  Angelo  **  in- 
ter nubes,"  or  "  inter  coelos."  It  was  firom 
this  event  that  it  derived  the  name  by 
which  it  is  now  known  —  the  Castle  of  St. 
Angelo. 

Charlemagne  marched  to  Rome  in  774, 
and,  arriving  on  Holy  Saturday,  passed 
over  the  Bridge  of  St.  Angelo,  and  pro- 
ceeded on  foot  to  the  Vatican.  The  Pope, 
Adrian,  received  him  in  the  entrance  of 
St.  Peter's,  and  the  Emperor  ascended  the 
steps  on  his  knees  until  he  reached  the 
Pope  and  received  his  blessing.  He  then 
departed  from  the  city,  after  confirming 
his  father  Pepin^s  donation  to  the  Papal  See. 


•  Prooopltt^  De  BelL  Goth..  Ub.  liL  o.  86. 

t  "  BeginA  emh  latare  —  qaU  quern  meruigtl  por^ 
tare  ~  resnrraxlt.  Alleluja."  This  anthem  has 
been  sinoe  adopted  by  the  Chnroh  in  its  vesper  of- 
lloe.  There  are  two  Madonnas  In  Rome  ~  one  at 
the  AraooBli,  and  the  other  at  the  Sto  Maria  Mag- 

5 lore— each  of  which  claims  to  hare  been  the  Ma^ 
onna  carried  by  Gregory  on  the  occasion  of  this 
vision;  and  on  St.  Mark's  festival,  when  the  paro- 
ohlal  clergy  make  a  procession  to  St  Peter's,  the 
Frandsoans  of  AracoBU  and  the  canons  of  Sta.  Ma- 
ria Maggiore  always  chant  this  anthem  as  they 
pass  over  the  bridga 

t  Baronius  states  that  this  church  was  built  by 
Bonifkce  IX.. ;  but  others,  as  Grimaldi  and  Donato, 
Insist  that  the  chorch  boilt  by  Boniikce  was  that  of 
St.  Angelo  in  Pescaria.  But  this  opinion  seems 
scarcely  tenable.  —  See  Nardini,  Roma  Antica,  vol. 
iii.  p.  m. 


In  755  the  Lombards  appeared  before 
Rome,  led  by  Astolphus,  and  invested  it 
in  three  divisions.  One  of  these  besieged 
the  Castle  St.  Angelo,  and  Rome  had 
never  been  harder  pressed.  The  repairs 
which  Gregory  had  made  on  the  walls 
alone  preserved  the  city  firom  capture; 
but  the  suburbs  and  the  Campagna  were 
terriblv  desolated  and  ravaged. 

In  846  the  Saracens  invaded  Italy ;  and 
Leo  rV.,  a  Roman  by  birth,  and  a  man  of 
extraordinary  courage  and  vigour,  under- 
took the  fortification  of  Rome,  and  en- 
closed with  a  wall  that  portion  of  it  sur- 
rounding the  Vatican,  which  has  ever 
since  been  called  after  him  the  Leonine 
City.  These  walls  commenced  at  the 
Castle  St.  Angelo,  enclosed  St.  Peter's, 
and  extended  to  the  river  below  the  gate 
of  Sto.  Spirito.  They  were  of  tufa  and 
brick,  40  feet  high,  19  feet  thick,  and  de- 
fended with  forty-one  towers.  They  had 
three  gates  —  a  small  one  near  the  Castle 
St.  Angelo,  named  Postemla  St.  Angelo; 
a  large  one  called  at  first  the  Porta  S. 
Peregrini,  and  afterwards  Porta  Viridaria; 
and  a  third  corresponding  to  the  Porta  S. 
Spirito.  He  also  fortified  anew  the  Castle 
itself,  which  was  the  key  of  the  whole, 
and  drew  an  iron  chain  across  the  Tiber. 
On  these  works  he  spent  four  years ;  and 
when  they  were  completed  a  solemn  pro- 
cession was  made  on  the  27th  of  June  862, 
in  which  the  Pope  and  all  the  clergy,  bare- 
footed and  in  sackcloth,  marched  round 
the  walls,  sprinkling  them  with  holy  water, 
invoking  the  blessing  of  the  holy  angels 
and  apostles,  and  praying  that  this  new 
Rome  might  be  ever  preserved  pure,  pros- 
perous, and  impregnable.  The  ceremony 
concluded  with  high  mass  at  St.  Peter's, 
and  a  distribution  of  gold  and  silver  pres- 
ents and  rich  stuf&  among  the  nobles. 
This  then  became  the  Papal  city ;  and  the 
Castle  St.  Angelo,  which  was  the  key  of 
the  entire  fortification,  was  henceforth  not 
only  to  brave  the  brunt  of  war,  but  to  be- 
come the  prison  of  State,  and  to  be  the 
theatre  of  secret  and  terrible  crimes. 

We  next  find  the  Castle  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  celebrated  Theodora,  though 
how  she  became  possessed  of  it  does  not 
cleavfy  appear.  She  was  a  woman  of  illus- 
trious  birth ;  and  by  means  of  her  person- 
tH  charms,  her  great  wealth,  and  her  pow- 
erful position,  she  seems  to  have  exer- 
cised an  influence  over  Rome  scarcely 
inferior  to  that  of  a  queen.  Of  her 
parentage  we  only  know  that  her  father's 
name  was  Glycerins,  but  beyond  his  name 
nothing  is  known  about  him.  She  wa% 
according  to  a  contemporary  chronicler. 
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the  wife  of  TheophjlaotiiB,  the  leader  of 
the  noble  party  that  eepooBed  the  caiue 
of  King  Berengarins,  and  consul,  senator,  < 
and  patrician  of  Rome.  Out  of  the  dark- 
ness of  history  suddenly  appears  this  re- 
markable woman  and,  as  suddenly  disap- 
pears in  the  darkness,  flashing  across  the  I 
scene  for  a  moment.  Whence  she  came , 
and  how  she  obtained  the  power  she  ex- 
erted is  unknown.  Her  yery  identity  is 
confused  with  that  of  her  daughter,  and 
her  character  is  equally  doubtfm  and  dis- 
puted. On  the  one  hand  she  is  called  by  | 
Eugenius  Vulgarius  a  "  holy,  god-beloved, ' 
revered  matron ; "  while  Luitprandus  stig- 1 
matizes  her  as  a  base  and  impudent  courte- 1 
Ban.  She  had  two  daughters,  Maroziaj 
and  Theodora,  both  notorious  in  their 
life ;  and  whether  her  character  had  suf- 
fered from  being  confounded  with  that  of 
her  daughter  who  bore  her  name  it  is 
impossible  clearly  to  determine,  while  the 
fact  that  the  daughter  Theodora  was  mar- 
ried to  another  Theophylactus-  confuses 
the  matter  still  more.  The  weight  of  evi- 
dence inclines  certainly  to  the  character 
given  her  by  Luitprandus.  As  to  her 
wealth  and  power  there  seems  to  be  no 
question.  She  held  many  fortified  castles, 
and  several  of  the  massive  tombs  and 
arches  of  the  ancient  Romans,  turned  into 
fortresses,  were  garrisoned  by  her  sol- 
diers; but  her  most  powerful  stronghold 
was  the  Castle  St.  Angelo,  where  she  lived 
and  held  her  court,  controlling  the  afiiEurs 
not  only  of  the  State  but  also  of  the 
Church.  During  this  period  the  rivalry 
of  popes  and  parties  created  constant 
feu<&  between  the  various  noble  houses  of 
Rome,  and  the  latter  part  of  the  ninth 
century  is  a  history  of  taction  and  dissen- 
sion. Towards  the  close  of  the  year  896, 
Stephen  VL,  then  Pope,  convoked  a  coun- 
cil to  condemn  his  predecessor  Formosus, 
and  dishonour  his  memory.  He  caused 
the  body  to  be  disinterred,  dressed  in  pon- 
tifical robes  and  ornaments,  and  seated  in 
the  pontificifld  chair.  An  advocate  was 
assigned  to  the  corpse  to  answer  for  it. 
Stephen  then  publicly  addressed  to  it  this 
question,  "  Why  did  you.  Bishop  of  Porto, 
carry  your  ambition  so  &r  as  to  usurp  the 
seat  of  Rome  ?  "  and  neither  the  corpse 
nor  its  advocate  replying,  Stephen  con- 
demned it  formally,  despoiled  it  of  its 
priestly  robes,  cut  off  the  head  and  the 
three  finp^ers  of  the  right  hand  used  in 
consecration,  and  ordered  the  remains  to 
be  cast  into  the  Tiber.  He  soon  paid  the 
penalty,  however,  for  this  disgraceful  act. 
After  a  few  months'  reign  he  was  seized, 
driven  from  the  pontifical  chair,  thrown^ 


into  an  obscnre  prison,  and  there  stran- 
gled. 

Sergius  IIL,  his  successor,  was  elected 
in  898 ;  but  he  was  forced  to  flee  into  Tus- 
cany to  save  his  life,  and  there  he  remained 
seven  years,  during  which  time  the  vio- 
lence of  the  (fissensions  occasioned  by  the 
condemnation  of  Formosus  was  fomented 
by  Theodora.  At  last,  however,  Sergius 
returned  to  Rome.  Here  he  seems  to 
have  been  greatly  attracted  by  the  beauty 
of  Marozia,  the  daughter  of  Theodbra, 
who  had  inherited  alike  her  mother's 
charms  and  her  looseness  of  morals.  She 
was  in  the  bloom  of  her  youth  and  beauty, 
and  had  either  Just  married  or  was  about 
to  marry  Albenc,  Murquis  of  Camerino,  a 
wealthy  and  powerful  personage,  to  whom 
she  gave  her  hand  aoout  the  year  900. 
This,  however,  did  not  prevent  her  from 
having  a  liaison  with  Pope  Serous,  which 
may  have  been  purely  platonic  m  its  char- 
acter, but  which  Luitprandus  does  not 
hesitate  to  call  a  ^'nefanous  adultery,"  and 
asserts  that  John  XL  was  the  fruit  of  it. 
There  appears^  however,  to  be  no  sufficient 
ground  for  this  statement,  and  it  is  gene- 
rally supposed  that  John  XI.  was  the  le- 
gitimate  o£&pring  of  Marozia  and  Alberic 
er  husband.* 

Of  Theophylactus,  the  husband  of  The- 
odora her  mother,  we  hear  but  little.  He 
seems  soon  to  have  disappeared,  and  many 
were  the  lovers  who  followed  the  husbano. 
Among  them  she  chiefly  favoured  Albert> 
Count  of  Etruria,  sumamed  the  Rich, 
whom  she  admitted  to  a  share  of  her  bed 
and  her  fortress.  Captivated  afterwards 
by  a  youne  ecclesiastic  named  John,  she 
procured  him  to  be  made  successively 
Bishop  of  Bologna  and  Archbishop  of 
Ravenna ;  but  shortly  after  his  departure 
to  attend  to  the  affiurs  of  his  archoishop- 
ric,  and  in  order  to  bring  him  back  to 
Qome,  she  by  her  power  and  persuasion 
prevailed  in  obtaining  for  him  the  nomina- 
tion of  Pope.  He  then  returned,  and,  as- 
suming the  title  of  John  X.,  lived  at  her  side, 
though  not  without  scandaL  The  affairs 
of  the  Church,  however,  seem  to  have  been 
administered  by  him- with  fairness  and  jus- 
tice, and  he  made  war  not  without  glory 
against  the  Saracens. 

When  Theodora  was  first  attached  to 
John,  she  had  already  passed  the  flower  of 
her  youth :  and  soon  met  he  became  Pope 
she  passes  out  of  history  and  probably  dieid, 

•  Maratorl  oombftts  the  ■tatement  of  Loitpran- 
das;  and  Leone  Mardcano,  who  lived  In  the  rollow- 
injr  centaiy.  declares  that  John  XI.  was  the  son  of 
Aiberio,  but  he  mistakes  in  the  same  sentence  that 
he  sacceeded  Agapetns.  L'Anonymo  Salertano  also 
ujM  he  was  Albeno's  son. 
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leaving  to  him  the  possession  of  the  Castle 
St.  Angelo.  Marozia  in  the  meantime  had 
been  married  to  Alberic,  and  was  as  ambi- 
tious as  her  mother.  To  John  she  bore 
no  love,  and  after  Theodora's  death  she 
began  to  intrigae  against  him.  The  Pope 
then  ezpeUed  Alberic  from  Rome ;  but  he 
and  Marozia  returned,  attacked  him,  and 
drove  him  from  the  Castle  St.  Angelo, 
which  she  took  possession  of  and  still  more 
strongly  fortified.  Alberic  was  soon  after 
killed  in  a  sedition  in  the  year  925,  and 
she  then  gave  her  hand  in  marriage  to 
Guido,  Duke  of  Tuscany.  They  carried 
matters  with  a  high  hand.  Before  the 
very  eyes  of  the  Pope  they  assassinated 
his  brother  Peter,  and  him  they  dragged  to 
prison  in  the  Castle,  where  they  kept  him 
till  he  died  in  928  —  of  suffocation,  accord- 
ing to  Luitprandus.  Two  popes,  Leo  VI. 
and  Stephen  VII.,  they  then  successively 
placed  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  over  whom 
they  exercised  almost  absolute  control. 
In  the  year  931  the  second  husband  of  Mar 
rozia  died ;  but  Marozia,  thoush  widowed, 
still  ruled  the  city  of  Rome.  Her  son,  John 
XI.,  she  succeeded  in  placing  in  the  papal 
chair  in  the  same  year:  but  fearing  her 
other  son,  Alberic,  who  had  now  grown  to 
manhood,  and  feeling  herself  inadequate, 
despite  her  rank  of  Patricia  et  Senatrix, 
to  rule  alone,  she  married  Hugo  of  Prov- 
ence, King  of  Italy,  to  strengthen  her 
hand.  In  932  he  came  to  Rome  with  a 
considerable  force,  and,  leaving  his  troops 
outside  the  city,  was  received  by  the 
people  with  great  state  and  festivity,  and 
nis  marriage  with  Marozia  was  celebrated 
with  pomp  in  the  Castle  St.  Angelo. 

Alberic,  the  son,  looked,  however,  with 
little  favour  on  his  step-father,  and  an  in- 
cident soon  occurred  which  brought  them 
to  open  enmity.  While  pouring  out  some 
water  in  a  basin  for  Hugo  to  wash  his 
hands,  either  by  accident  or  design  he 
spilt  some  of  it  on  the  King,  who  in  an 
impulse  of  passion  struck  him  on  the  face. 
The  high-spirited  Alberic,  furious  at  this 
insult,  rushed  out  into  the  streets,  called 
the  people  together,  and  by  his  passionate 
appeals  to  them  to  rebel  against  the  tyr- 
anny of  a  woman  and  a  stranger,  so  roused 
them  that  they  armed  at  once,  and  under 
his  leadership  stormed  and  took  the  Cas- 
tle. Hugo  attempted  no  defence,  but,  let- 
ting himself  down  the  walls  by  a  rope,  es- 
caped and  fled  from  the  city.  Marozia, 
wno  remained  behind,  was  then  seized  by 
Alberic  and  imprisoned;  and  the  Pope, 
John  XL,  his  brother,  was  sent  to  the 
Lateran  in  strict  surveillance,  if  not  im- 
prisonment.   Marozia  seems  then  to  have 


been  placed  in  a  convent,  where  she  re- 
mained until  her  death. 

John  XI.  died  in  936,  and  Alberic  named 
as  his  successors  Leo  VH.,  Stephen  VUL, 
Martin  HI.,  and  Agapet  II.,  all  of  whom 
he  kept  in  complete  subservience.  For 
twenty-two  years  he  held  absolute  sway, 
despite  all  the  efforts  of  his  enemies  to 
overthrow  him.  A  formidable  conspiracy 
was  at  one  time  formea  against  hun,  in 
which  his  sisters  took  paH,  as  well  as 
many  princes  and  persons  of  authority  in 
the  Church:  but  it  was  discovered  and 
crushed,  and  he  continued  to  hold  his  seat 
and  maintain  his  power  to  his  death  in  954. 
Such  was  his  autnority,  even  at  the  last, 
that  he  prevailed  in  exacting  from  the 
Church  a  pledge  that  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor, Octavian,  should  be  made  Pope  on 
the  death  of  Agapet,  the  then  occupant 
of  the  Papal  ehair ;  and  this  pledge  was 
strictly  kept  in  the  following  year,  when 
Octavian,  then  only  eighteen  years  of  affe, 
was  created  Pope  under  the  title  of  John 
Xn.,  being  the  first  of  the  popes  who 
changed  Ms  name  and  title  upon  elec- 
tion. 

John  xn.  enjoys  the  unenviable  noto- 
riety of  having  been  one  of  the  most  infa- 
mous popes  ^o  ever  disgraced  the  chair 
of  St.  reter.  In  962,  finding  the  tyranny 
of  Berengarius  insupportable,  he  sent  two 
legates  to  Otho  to  implore  his  assistance. 
Otho  acceded  to  his  request  and  came  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  crowned  by  the 
Pope,  who  made  oath  on  the  body  of  St. 
Peter  never  to  renounce  obedience  to  him, 
and  never  to  ally  himself  to  Berengarius 
or  his  son  Adelbert.  Otho,  on  his  part» 
confirmed  to  the  Pope  the  donations  of 
Pepin  and  Charlemagne,  and  added  thereto 
a  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  estab- 
lishing at  the  same  time  the  formula  for 
the  election  of  popes,  and  reserving  to 
himself  and  his  successors  the  sovereignty 
and  jurisdiction  of  Rome  in  case  of  any 
question.  The  original  of  this  Act  was 
written  in  letters  of  gold  and  deposited  in 
the  Castle  St.  Angelo.  Otho  then  left 
Rome.  In  the  subsequent  year,  however, 
John  broke  the  pledges  he  had  thus  sol- 
emnlv  given,  and  made  common  cause  with 
Adeloert  against  Otho.  The  Emperor 
then  sent  to  demand  the  reason  or  this 
violation  of  faith,  and  received  for  answer 
by  the  Romans  that  John  had  joined 
Adelbert  simply  because  they  were  fitted 
by  nature  ana  character  to  be  friends,  be- 
ing equally  corrupt  and  abominable  in 
their  hves.  Otho  then  marched  on  Rome, 
and  besieged  the  Pope  in  the  Castle  St. 
Angelo,  which  he  finally  took  by  storm. 
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John  fled,  and  had  the  cood  fortune  to  es- 
cape beine  captured.  A  council  was  now 
assembled  by  the  Emperor,  and  John  was 
Cited  to  appear  and  defend  himself  against 
the  grave  charges  made  against  him,  but 
he  absolutely  refused.  At  the  i^ssion  of 
the  council  the  vices  and  crimes  of  which 
he  was  accused  by  the  cardinals  are  suffi- 
cient to  cover  any  one  with  infamy.  The 
Emperor,  in  a  letter  which  he  then  wrote 
to  John,  enumerated  the  accusations  made 
in  the  council  against  him,  and  declared 
that "  the  bishops,  cardinals,  priests,  dea- 
cons, and  all  the  people,"  had  related  of 
him  acts  so  shamenil  as  to  make  every  one 
blush.  "  You  have  been  accused,"  he  says, 
**  of  being  guilty  of  homicide,  perjury,  sac- 
rilege, and  incest  with  two  sisters,  your 
near  relations.  You  have  drunk  to  the 
health  of  the  deviL  Playing  at  dice,  you 
have  implored  the  assistance  of  Jupiter, 
Venus,  and  various  demons."  John,  in  his 
answer,  refused  to  acknowledge  the  au- 
thority of  the  council,  and  threatened  ex- 
communication to  all  its  members  if  they 
should  attempt  to  nominate  a  new  pontiff 
Despite  his  protest  and  his  threats,  how- 
ever, he  was  degraded  from  his  dignity, 
and  Leo  Yin.  was  elected  and  placed  in 
his  chair.  John  refused  to  be  bound  by 
this  act,  and  waited  his  opportunity. 

The  Emperor  having  sent  away  from 
the  city  many  of  his  soldiers,  in  order  to 
relieve  the  Romans  from  the  expense  of 
their  maintenance,  John  excited  the  peo- 
ple to  revolt,  and,  aided  by  a  number  of 
nobles  attached  to  Alberic  and  his  family, 
attempted  to  overthrow  the  Emperor  and 
Pope.  But  the  attempt  failed,  and  Otho 
seized  and  condemned  to  death  some  of  the 
conspirators.  Shortly  after  this,  the  Em- 
peror having  left  the  city  and  retired  to 
opoleto,  John  returned  in  force,  seized  the 
Castle,  where  he  fortified  himself,  drove 
out  Leo,  and  revenged  himself  on  his  en- 
emies by  the  most  cruel  reprisals.  By  his 
order,  tfohn,  a  cardinal  deacon,  was  seized 
and  his  right  hand  cut  off;  and  other  lead- 
ing personages  of  the  Church  he  mutilated 
of  their  noses,  of  their  tongues,  and  of  their 
two  forefingers.  But  his  vices  soon  brought 
him  to  a  violent  end.  Surprised  one  nizht 
outside  the  gates  in  a  rendezvous  with  a 
married  woman,  in  the  darkness  he  re- 
ceived a  blow  on  the  temples — attributed 
by  Luitprandns  to  the  devil  0*  a  diabolo 
percussus "),  but  aimed  probably  by  the 
husband  —  of  which  he  £ed  within  eight 
days,  on  the  14th  May  064.  The  Romans 
of  his  party  then  substituted  a  new  Pope 
under  the  title  of  Benedict  V. ;  but  Otho 
entered  the  city  immediately  after  with  his 


anti-pope  Leo,  and  Benedict  on  his  knees 
surrendered  to  him  the  tiara.  

On  the  death  of  Leo  in  965,  John  A  111., 
the  son  of  a  bishop,  was  elected  by  the 
order  of  Otho.  By  his  haughty  assump- 
tions the  new  Pope  soon  brought  upon 
himself  the  hatred  of  the  nobility,  and  he 
was  finally  seized  by  Rofifredo  the  Prefect 
of  Rome,  and  imprisoned  in  the  Castle  St. 
Angelo.  A  few  months  later  he  made  his 
escape  with  the  assistance  of  his  friend 
Conte  Pandolfo,  who  found  means  shortly 
after  to  make  away  with  Roffiredo.  The 
Emperor  then  returned,  and  summary  was 
his  vengeance.  He  hung  twelve  of  those 
who  had  assisted  in  the  arrest  of  the  Pope, 
disinterred  the  body  of  Rofi&edo,  dragged 
the  corpses  through  the  mud  of  the  city, 
and  cast  them  into  the  drains.  The  Pre- 
fect Peter  he  abandoned  to  the  mercy  of 
the  Pope,  by  whose  order  his  beard  was 
cut  ofi^  and  he  was  hung  by  the  hair  to  the 
statue  of  M&rcus  Aurelius,  then  stripped, 
mounted  backward  on  an  ass,  and  driven 
ignominiously  through  the  streets,  pursued 
by  the  rabble. 

John  was  succeeded  by  Benedict  VI.  in 
072,  and  wretched  enough  was  his  fate. 
He  was  seized  by  Boniface  Franconi,  son 
of  Ferraccio,  who,  after  imprisoning  him  in 
the  Castle  St.  Angelo,  and  then  strangling, 
or,  according  to  some  accounts,  starving 
him  to  dea^  assumed  the  tiara  himself 
under  the  name  of  Boniface  VU.  His 
usurpation,  however,  lasted  but  two 
months,  during  which  time  he  pillaged  the 
churches,  and,  laden  with  their  treasures, 
then  fled  to  Constantinople. 

The  Lnperial  party  now  raised  Benedict 
Vn.,  who  was  of  the  family  of  Alberic,  in 
075  to  the  Papacy ;  and  on  his  death  in  983 
his  successor  was  placed  on  the  throne  by 
the  Romans  under  the  title  of  John  XIV. 
But  scarcely  had  he  reigned  eight  months 
when  Boniface  VU.  returned,  reclaimed 
the  PapaJ  tiara,  seized  upon  Benedict,  and 
threw  mm  into  the  dungeons  of  St.  An- 
gelo, where  he  perished  by  strangling  or 
famine.  For  eleven  months  the  Church 
groaned  under  his  rule,  when  h«^  perished 
abhorred  by  all.  Such  was  the  hatred 
of  the  Romans  to  him,  that  after  his  death 
they  wreaked  their  vengeance  on  his 
corpse,  which  they  dragged  through  the 
streets,  subjecting  it  to  every  species  of 
insult  and  ignominy;  and  finally,  naked 
and  covered  with  wounds,  hung  it  to  the 
brazen  horse  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  then 
supposed  to  be  the  statue  of  Constan- 
tine. 

There  is  no  period  in  the  history  of  the 
popes  more  stamed  with  crimes  than  that 
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of  the  three  Othoe.  The  reoords  of  these 
days  are  so  bad  as  to  have  been  thought 
scarcely  credible ;  but  after  abating  much 
for  exaggeration,  sufficient  remains  to  show 
that  the  condition  of  the  Church  at  this 
time  was  shameful.  Fortunately  for  the 
popes,  the  chronicles  of  the  time  are  com- 
paratively brief^  and  hints  are  often  given 
mstead  of  detailed  facts.  Such  was  the 
number  and  nature  of  the  crimes,  both  in 
and  out  of  the  Church,  that  the  patience 
of  the  Romans  was  at  last  exhausted,  and 
they  looked  for  some  leader  who  should 
purge  Church  and  State,  rule  the  factions 
that  ruined  Rome,  and  restore  liberty  and 
peace  to  the  weary  people. 

This  leader  they  found  in  Crescentins. 
Of  noble  birth  and  directly  descended 
from  Alberic  and  Theodora,  he  was  en- 
dowed with  remarkable  ability,  and  in- 
spired with  an  ardent  ambition  to  revive 
tne  power  and  glory  of  the  ancient  days 
of  Republican  Rome.  He  was  animated 
with  somewhat  of  the  same  spirit  that 
inspired  Rienzi  at  a  later  period,  but  he 
was  a  far  abler  man,  and  without  the 
restless  vanity  and  love  of  pomp  which 
ruined  the  last  of  the  Tribunes.  Placed 
at  the  head  of  the  government  as  Consul 
in  080,  he  took  advantage  of  the  minority 
of  Otho  III,  and  the  general  state  of  an- 
archy to  re-establish  a  republic,  which 
should  not  be  only  a  form  out  a  power. 
The  people  seconded  his  efforts,  glad  to 
have  a  nrm  hand  to  guide  them.  Dis- 
gusted with  the  crimes  of  the  popes,  his 
first  effort  was  to  deprive  them  of  their 
civil  authority  and  subject  them  to  rule. 
It  was  in  the  early  days  of  his  consulate 
th&t  Boniface  was  slmn  and  dragged 
through  the  streets  by  the  enra^d  popu- 
lace ;  and  his  successor,  John  X  v .,  retus- 
ing  to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of 
tbo  people,  he  exiled,  only  suffering  him 
to  return  to  Rome  on  his  submission. 
For  a  series  of  years,  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Crescentius,  Rome  e^joved  a 
peace  and  order  to  which  it  had  long 
been  a  stranger. 

On  the  death  of  John  in  096,  Otho,  who 
had  now  attained  his  minority,  placed  a  re- 
lation of  his  own  in  the  Pap&l  chair,  under 
the  title  of  Gregory  V.  The  power  thus 
exercised  by  Otho,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  new  Pope  was  elected,  was  dis- 
pleasing to  Crescentius,  who  refused  to 
recognize  the  authority  of  the  Pope  and 
the  Emperor,  and,  retiring  into  the  Castle 
St.  Angelo,  there  fortified  himself  against 
them,  vlding  new  out-works  and  fortifica- 
tions to  it.  At  first  Gregory  was  pas- 
sive; buty  strong  in  the  support  of  ti^e 


Emperor,  he  began  soon  to  assume  greater 
powers,  and  to   require  a  submission  on 
the  part  of  the   people  greater,  in   the 
opimon  of  Crescentius,  than  was  consUi- 
ent   with   the   liberty   of  the    Romans. 
Upon  the  persistence  of  Gregory,  he  put 
an  end  to  nis  usurpations  by  driving  nim 
ftom  the  city,  and  placing  in  his  seat  a 
j  Greek  prelate,  who  assmned  the  tiara  un- 
der the  name  of  John  XVI.,  making  req- 
uisition at   the  same  time  on  the   Cm- 
peror  of  Constantinople  for  support,     l^e 
I  aid  was  granted;  but   before  the  Greek 
I  auxiliaries  could  arrive,  the  Emperor,  fu- 
rious at  the  interference  of  Cresoenttua, 
marched  upon  Rome  and  seized  the  Pope, 
John,  whom  he  cruelly  mutilated  and  tor- 
tured to  death,  despite  the  eame3t  sup- 
plications  of  St.  Nuus.    His  tongue  and 
eyes  were  torn  out,  his  nose  was  cut  off, 
and,  clad  in  the  tattered  vestments  of  his 
order,  he  was  carried,  seated  backward  on 
an  ass,  through  the  streets.    This  done, 
he  at  once  attacked  Crescentius  in  the 
Castle  St.  Angelo.    The  Castle,  however, 
was  so  strongly  fortified  by  Crescentiua 
that  it  defied  the  assaults  of  the  whole  Im- 
perial army,  with  the  Emperor  at  its  head ; 
and  it  was  from  this  siege,  as  well  as  from 
th^  fortifications  and  outworks  added  by 
the  Consul,  that  it  obtained  the  name  it 
afterwards  kept  for  centuries,  of  the  "  Rock 
or  Tower  of  Crescentius."    Foiled  in  hia 
attempts  to  take  it  by  storm  and  siege, 
the  Emperor  had  recourse  to  a  treacher- 
ous stratagem  to  obtain  possession  of  it. 
There  was  a  German  in  nis  suite,  named 
Tammus,  a  most  familiar  friend   accord- 
ing   to    Fleury,    who    was    accustomed 
to  eat  out  of  the  same  plate  with  him, 
and  wear  his  vei^  dresses.    This  man  he 
sent  to  Crescentius,  empowering  him  to 
offer  on  oath,  in  his  own  name  and  in  that 
of  the  Pope,  honourable  capitulation  to 
the  Consul,  and  the  safety  of  himself  and 
all  his  followers.    The  offer  was  acepted : 
but   no   sooner   was  Crescentius   in  his 
power  than  he  cut  off  his  head,  which  he 
threw  down   from  the  tower,  and   then 
hung  up  his  body  by  the  feet  outside  the 
wal£.    Upon  the  battlements  of  the  Castle 
he  also  hung  twelve  of  his  foOowers. 

Stephania,  wife  of  Crescentius,  a  beau- 
tiful and  high-spirited  woman,  was  treated 
with  great  incugnity,  and,  according  to 
some'  accounts,  abandoned  to  the  brutality 
of  the  soldiers.  This  outrage  rankled 
deep  in  her  bosom,  but  she  had  the  cour- 
age and  the  skill  to  conceal  her  sense  of 
ii\jury.  She  withdrew  into  solitude,  and 
made  no  attempt  to  revenge  the  murder 
of  her  husband  or  the  insults  to  her. 
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She  nursed,  however,  a  deadly  purpose  in 
her  heart,  and  kept  it  to  herself. 

Otho,  meantime,  overcome  with  remorse 
for  this  base  and  treacherous  murder, 
made  a  pilgrima^  to  Monte  Gargano, 
there  to  expiate  his  crime  by  prayer  and 
penitence.  On  his  return  to  Rome  he 
wa^  ill  in  body  as  well  as  mind,  and  under 
the  pretence  of  \>einff  skilled  in  medicine, 
Stepnonia  presented  ner?eli^  obtained  au- 
dience of  him,  and  offered  her  services  to 
assist  in  his  cure.  All  seemed  to  have 
been  forgotten,  if  not  forgiven,  on  her 
part.  So  profound  was  her  hypocrisy 
that  it  seems  to  have  imposed  not  only 
on  the  King  but  on  all  by  whom  he  was 
surrounded.  Dazzled  by  her  charms,  and 
his  suspicions  laid  at  rest,  she  gained  not 
.only  his  confidence  but  his  passionate  ad- 
min^tion,  and  became  his  mistress.  In  de- 
laying her  revenge  she  seems  to  have  been 
actuated  by  a  double  motive  —  that  of 
ambition  as  well  as  vengeance ;  and  appa- 
rently her  design  was  first,  at  least,  to  pre- 
vail upon  him  to  marry  her,  and  give  her 
the  rsmkof  empress,  and  then  |>erhap3  to 
make  way  with  him.  Whether,  in  fact,  she 
only  sought  to  gratify  her  ambition  at  the 
expense  of  the  fame  and  memory  of  her 
husband,  or  whether  all  was  feigned  in 
order  to  further  her  plan  of  revenge,  is 
difficult  to  say.  However  this  may  be, 
he  refused  to  marry  her  and  she  poisoned 
him  —  according  to  one  account,  by  a  pair 
of  perfumed  gloves ;  according  to  another, 
by  a  potion;  and  according  to  a  third, 
by  causing  him  to  be  wrapped  up  in  a 
poisoned  stag's  hide  under  pretence  that 
it  would  cure  him  of  his  disease,  but  which 
proved  not  less  fatally  venomous  than  the 
robe  of  Nessus.  Thus  perished,  at  twenty- 
two  years  of  age,  the  third  of  the  Othos, 
three  years  after  the  death  of  Crescentius, 
in  the  year  1002. 

The  Grerman  historians  have  generally 
sought  to  discredit  all  stories  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  Otho  III.,  and  to  elevate  him 
into  a  hero.  There  is  certainly  much  to 
interest  us  in  the  circumstances  of  his  his- 
tory and  in  his  early  fate,  but  little  to  ex- 
cite our  admiration,  or  justify  the  extreme 
praise  which  has  been  lavished  upon  him. 


He  had  been  educated  by  St.  Bernard  and 
the  famous  Gerbert  (afterwards  Sylvester 
ILV  and  from  them  he  had  received  a  con- 
sioerable  culture.  But  his  life  was  graced 
by  no  great  deeds,  and  the  priestly  influ- 
ence exerted  upon  him  from  his  earliest 
youth  had  deeply  infected  his  mind  witii 
superstition,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  un- 
fitted him  for  the  duties  of  his  station.  In 
character  he  was  at  once  vehement  and 
vacillating,  melancholy  and  excitable — by 
turns  the  victim  of  violent  fits  of  passion, 
during  which  he  was  guilty  of  gross  cruel- 
ties and  crimes,  and  of  equally  violent  fits 
of  remorse  and  devotion,  durmg  which  he 
strove  to  expiate  his  offences  by  lon^  pil- 
grimages, penances,  fasts,  and  superstitious 
rites.  In  nis  public  life  he  showed  little 
sagacity  or  knowledge  of  men,  and  in  his 
private  life  his  standard  of  morals  was  low. 
His  proclivities  were  more  to  the  priest- 
hood than  the  empire,  and  at  one  time  he 
proposed  to  St.  Bernard  ta  assume  the 
vows  of  a  monk.  Wedded  as  he  was  to 
the  Church,  he  was  naturally  surrounded 
by  a  suite  of  priestly  flatterers,  some  of 
whom  in  their  records  of  his  life  naturally 
sought  to  suppress  what  was  discreditable 
in  one  so  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
Church,  and  to  extol  his  virtues  to  the 
skies.  Yet  the  facts  that  are  known  do 
not  support  their  extreme  encomiums,  and 
there  are  not  wanting  passages  and  phrases 
even  amonjr  these  writers  which,  by  a  side- 
light, illummate  the  facts  they  seek  to  cour 
c^  by  silence.  The  story  of  his  death  is 
variously  related,  some  of  the  contempo- 
rary chroniclers  directly  asserting  that  he 
was  poisoned  by  Stephania,  whom  he  had 
made  his  jnistress,  and  some  omitting  all 
mention  of  this  fact.  But  the  great  weight 
of  evidence  is  on  the  side  of  mose  who  as- 
sert that  he  thus  met  his  death,  and  it  is 
plain  even  from  the  narratives  of  the  oth- 
ers that  his  death  was  sudden,  and  verr 
peculiar  in  its  circumstances.  Indeed, 
upon  a  careful  examination  of  the  Chroni- 
cle of  Ditmarus,  upon  which  those  who 
reject  the  story  principally  rely,  it  is  plain 
that  if  Otho  III.  did  not  die  by  poison  ad- 
ministered by  Stephania,  he  probably  died 
of  a  fouler  and  more  corruptmg  poison. 


BOSS  ALTMBB. 
Ah,  what  avails  the  sceptred  race, 

Ah,  what  the  fbrm  divine! 
What  every  virtue,  every  grace! 
Rose  Aylmer,  all  were  thine. 
uvnfo  AGS.       VOL.  XX.   900 


Ro9e  Aylmer,  whom  these  wakefhl  eyes 

Blay  weep,  but  never  see; 
A  ni^t  of  memories  and  of  sighs 

I  consecrate  to  thee. 

W.  S.  Lsndor* 
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CHAFTEB  yn. 


The  winter  passed  awaj  without  any 
special  iDcidents.  Habennann  was  accus- 
tomed to  a  unifonn  life,  and  desired  no 
other,  for  himself;  but  the  young  people 
were  sometimes  wearied  by  it,  and  by  their 
seclusion,  especially  Franz  von  Rambow. 
Fritz  Triddelsitz  had  his  aunt,  the  Frau 
Pa>torin,  close  by,  and  a  little  farther  off, 
his  dear  mother  at  Rahnstadt  and,  nearer 
than  either,  Marie  MoUer  the  house-keeper, 
who  often  comforted  him  with  a  bit  of 
roast  goose,  or  a  morsel  of  sausage,  so  that 
they  soon  came  into  friendly  relations. 
Sometimes  they  were  together  like  mother 
and  child,  for  Marie  was  seven  years  older 
than  Fritz,  —  she  was  four  and  twenty; 
sometimes  they  seemed  more  like  lovers, 
for  four  and  twenty  is  no  great  age,  after 
all;  and  Fritz  instead  of  learning  ms  Latin 
at  school,  had  fed  upon  romances,  and  had 
been  a  regular  customer  at  the  circulating 
library,  so  that  he  was  quite  well  informed 
about  such  matters,  and  as  his  father  had 
advised  him  to  study  human  nature,  and 
Habennann  often  repeated  the  advice,  he 
thought  it  a  good  opportunity  to  improve 
bis  knowledge  of  love-afiairs ;  but  don't  be 
alarmed,  there'is  nothing  serious  coming — 
nothing  more  tender  than  roast  goose  and 
sausage. 

Habennann  had  no  occasion  to  trouble 
himself  about  Fritz ;  it  was  onl v  for  Franz 
he  felt  anxious.  He  had  taken  him  already 
once  to  the  parsonage,  and  when  Christ- 
mas time  came,  they  were  invited  there  to 
spend  Christmas  eve.  The  yoimg*  Herr 
accepted,  —  Fritz  had  gone  home  to  Rahn- 
stadt for  the  holidays — and  as  they  drove 
up  in  the  sleigh — for  it  was  flue  sleighing 
— to  the  front  door,  which  opened  into  the 
living-room,  there  stood  the  little,  plump 
Frau  Pastorin,  motioning  with  both  hand 
and  foot :  — 

^  No,  Habennann,  no  1  you  mustn't  come 
in  here  1  Herr  von  Rambow,  if  you  will 
have  the  kindness,  just  go  round  to  my 
Pastor's  study." 

And,  as  thev  entered  the  study,  Louise 
sprane  towarcu  her  father,  and  kissed  him, 
and  whispered  in  his  ear  what  presents  she 
had  made,  and  how  she  had  arranged  them, 
and  who  was  to  knock  the  Yule  raps,  and 
had  scarcely  time  to  give  Herr  von  Ram- 
bow a  hasty  courtesy.  But  the  Pastor 
made  up  for  her  neglect;  he  shook  the 
voun^  man's  hand,  and  said  that  he  was 
heartily  glad  that  he  had  come  to  celebrate 
this  joyous  feast  with  them.  ''But,"  he 
added,  *<  we  must  be  under  subjection ;  my 


is  never  clearer  and  brighter  than  on  Christ- 
mas eve." 

He  was  right  in  that;  for  every  few  mo- 
ments her  head  was  thrust  in  at  the  door: 
**  Wait  just  a  minute  longer !  Sit  per- 
fectly still!  The  bell  will  ring  directly-" 
And  once  she  whisked  through  the  room, 
with  a  blue  package  peeping  firom  under 
her  apron,  and  then  in  ttfe  next  room  they 
heard  her  merry  laugh. 

At  last,  at  last,  the  bell  rung,  and  the 
door  flew  open,  and  there  stood  the  Christ- 
mas tree,  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  on  the 
round  table,  and  under  the  tree  were  as 
many  dishes  full  of  apples  and  nuts  and 
ginger-bread  as  there  were  members  of  the 
family,  and  two  more,  for  Habermann  and 
the  young  gentleman.  The  Frau  Pastorin 
fluttered  about  the  tree,  and  then  taking 
Habermann  and  Herr  von  Rambow  by  the 
hand,  she  led  them  up  to  the  table.  ^  Thia 
is  vour  dish,  and  this  is  yours,  and  Louise 
and  my  Pastor  have  already  found  theirs  I " 
then  turning  around,  she  cried,  **  Now  all 
come  in!"  for  the  Pastor's  man,  George, 
and  the  two  maids,  Rika  and  Diirten,  were 
all  standing  at  the  door,  waiting  for  their 
Christmas  boxes,  —  ^  now  all  come  in  I 
Where  the  bright  dollars  are  sticking  in 
the  apples,  those  are  your  dishes,  and  the 
red  cloth  lying  here  is  for  the  two  maids, 
and  this  red  vest  is  for  George.  And  Lou- 
ise— yes,  yes,  yes!"  She  could  go  no 
further,  for  Louise  had  grasped-^ier  about 
the  neck,  and  was  kissing  the  words  from 
her  lips,  and  in  her  hand  she  held  a  bright 
cherry  merino  dress :  '^  This  is  from  yoo, 
mother  I" 

Here  it  must  be  confessed,  the  Frau  Pas- 
torin so  far  forgot  herself  as  to  equivocate, 
not  in  words,  to  be  sure,  but  by  shaking 
her  head,  and  nodding  towards  her  Pastor, 
and  Louue  sprang  upon  him :  ^  Ilien  it  ia 
you  I " 

But  he  also  shook  his  head,  and  pro- 
fessed to  know  nothing  about  it,  and 
Louise  grasped  her  own  father  by  the  arm, 
and  cried :  **  No,  no  I    It  is  firom  you  I " 

The  good  old  inspector  was  much  a^et- 
ed  at  receiving  firom  his  child  the  thanks 
which  were  due  to  others ;  he  stroked  her 
soft  hair,  and  his  eyes  grew  moist,  as  he 
took  her  hand  and  led  her  back  to  the  Frau 
Pastorin,  sayine,  '*  No,  darling,  no  I  Your 
thanks  belong  here." 

But  the  Fi^u  Pastorin  had  no  time  now 
to  receive  thanks.  She  was  bus;^  with  her 
Pastor,  whom  she  had  drawn  aside  to  see 
how  his  new  dressing-gown  fitted.  It  was 
fortunate  that  it  did  not  happen  to  be  a 
pair  of  pantaloons,  for  in  the  joy  and  ex* 


Regina  takes  the  rule  to-day,  and  her  head  ■  citement  of  this  evening,  the  impropriety 
[Entered  MOoMUjig  to  Aot  of  CongreM,  in  the  year  1R7«>,  ht  UtMl  ft  Qay,  In  the  Offiee  of  the  Librsrien 
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would  never  have  occurred  to  her  mind. 
The  gown  fitted  well,  and  looked  finely, 
and  she  drew  back  a  couple  of  steps  and 
looked  at  her  Pastor,  like  a  child  when  it 
has  set  up  a  new  doll  in  the  sofarcorner, 
and  as  she  turned  round  she  saw  a  package 
lying  on  her  dish,  which  her  Pastor  had 
secretly  placed  there.  Hastily  she  untied 
the  string,  and  took  off  the  wrappings, 
chattering  all  the  while.  What  could  it 
be?  How  strangely  it  felt  I  Somebody 
was  surely  playing  a  joke  on  her, —  and  at 
last,  there  was  a  beautiful  black  silk  dress. 
Now  the  joy  was  at  its  height.  Haber- 
mann  had  found  a  new  pipe  on  his  plate, 
and  held  it  in  his  mouth,  puffing  content- 
edly, although  it  was  quite  cold,  the  Pas- 
tor lay  back  in  the  sofa-comer,  like  the 
new  doll,  and  the  Frau  Pastorin  and  Louise 
walked  up  and  down  the  room  holding  up 
the  stuff  for  their  new  dresses,  and  looking 
down  at  them,  as  if  the  dresses  were  al- 
ready finished. 

And  Franz  1  Franz  sat  a  little  aside, 
and  a  slight  sadness  stole  over  him,  at  the 
thought  of  the  joys  he  had  missed  since  his 
childhood.  He  rested  his  head  on  his 
hand,  and  the  Christmas  eves  of  his  life 
passed  before  him;  kind  friends  and  rel- 
atives brought  him  their  greetings,  but 
the  two  faces  which  hung  m  his  room, 
under  the  wreath  of  immortelles,  were 
missing.  He  felt  that  he  did  not  belong 
here,  but  he  would  not  disturb  their  joy ; 
he  recalled  his  thoughts,  and  as  he  raised 
his  head  he  looked  into  a  pair  of  great, 
beautifhl,  childish  eyes,  full  of  thought  and 
compassion,  as  if  the  v  had  read  his  heart. 

^  Yule  rap  1 "  cried  Rika's  loud  voice,  and 
a  package  flew  in  at  the  door,  **  For  the  Frau 
Pastorin."  It  was  a  nice  roller,  and  nobody 
knew  where  it  came  from.  **  Yule  rap  1  *' 
again ;  and  this  time  it  was  a  new  stuffed 
cushion  for  the  Pastor's  arm-chair ;  but  no- 
body had  made  it.  Oh,  what  fibs  they  told 
that  evening  at  the  parsonage  I  ^Yule 
rap  1  *^  There  was  a  letter  for  the  Frau  Pas- 
torin, and  in  it  a  ticket  with  a  number,  re- 
ferring to  another  ticket  up-stairs,  and 
when  she  hadgot  this,  it  referred  her  to 
another  down  in  the  cellar,  and  that  to  an- 
other, and  another, —  and  if  the  Frau  Pas- 
torin wanted  the  pretty  embroidered  collar 
designed  for  her,  she  must  chase  it  all  over 
the  house,  to  find  it,  at  last,  close  by,  in 
her  husband's  boot-leg.  Another  "Yule 
rap ! "  •  Ah,  that  was  a  great  package  t  "  To 
the  Herr  Pastor,"  it  was  addressed,  but 
when  the  first  wrapper  was  taken  ofi^  it 
was  for  the  Frau  Pastorin,  and  then  for 
George,  and  then  for  Rika,  and  finallv  for 
Louise,  and  when  the  last  paper  had  been 


taken  ofi^  there  was  a  little  work-table, 
exactly  such  a  work-table  as  her  father 
had  given  years  ago  to  her  dead  mother. 
He  luiew  where  it  came  from,  no  one  else. 

Then  another  "  Yule  rap ! "  Books  for 
Louise.  "  Yule  rap ! "  again  —  an  embroi- 
dered foot-cover  for  Habermann.  All  this 
time  Rika  had  not  been  visible.  Now  she 
came  in  and  gathered  up  the  wrappins 
paper  and  string.  Then  the  door  opened 
once  more,  a  clear  bell-like  voice  cried 
"  Yule  rap  1 "  and,  as  the  package  was  ex- 
amined, it  was  found  to  be  "  For  the  Hon- 
ourable Herr  Franz  von  Rambow,"  and 
while  they  were  looking,  a  little  maiden 
crept  softly  in  on  tip-toe,  a  great  joy  bean^ 
ing  in  her  face. 

Franz  was  taken  by  surprise,  but  when 
he  opened  his  package,  he  found  a  letter 
from  his  youngest  cousin  Fidelia,  and  the 
three  unmarried  daughters  of  the  Kammer- 
rath  had  sent  him  their  Christmas  gifts  — 
Albertine  a  smoking-cushion,  and  he  never 
smoked  on  a  sofa, —  Bertha  a  saddle-cover, 
and  as  yet  he  had  no  horse, —  and  Fidelia 
a  ciffar-case,  and  in  fact  he  never  smoked 
at  fl^  But  what  of  that?  Whether  one 
can  use  them  or  not,  it  is  all  one ;  not  the 
gift,  but  the  giver,  and  the  good-will  is 
the  important  thing  at  Christmas  time. 
Franz  no  longer  felt  so  lonely ;  and  as  he 
saw  the  pleasure  in  Louise's  face,  when 
she  returned,  he  laughed  and  joked  with  her 
about  his  presents,  and,  whether  she  liked 
it  or  not,  she  must  receive  his  thanks,  be- 
cause he  had  recognized  her  voice. 

Rika  came  in  a^ain,  saying,  "  Frau  Pas- 
torin, they  are  all  nere." 

**  So  ?    Then  we  will  go  out." 

"No.  dear  Regina,"  said  the  Pastor, 
"  let  them  come  in." 

"  Oh,  Pastor,  they  will  bring  in  so  much 
snow  on  their  feet  I  " 

"  Never  mind !  Rika  will  get  up  early 
to-morrow  morning,  and  clean  it  all  up. 
Eh,  Rika?" 

To  be  sure,  Rika  would  do  it  gladly ;  so 
the  door  was  opened,  and  in  came  head 
after  head,  flaxen  heads  and  dark  heads, 
all  the  little  people  in  the  village,  and  they 
stood  there  rubbing  their  noses,  and  open- 
ing their  eyes  wider  and  wider,  and  stared 
at  the  apples  and  ginger-nuts,  with  their 
mouths  also  wide  open,  as  if  to  invite  the 
dainties  to  walk  in. 

"  So  I "  said  Frau  Pastorin,  *•  now  let  the 
godchildren  come  first.  Habermann," 
added  she,  "  we  are  next  to  their  parents, 
my  Pastor  and  I,  in  fact  we  are  nearest  to 
our  godchildren."  And  more  than  half 
of  the  company  pressed  forward,  for  the 
Pastor  and  nia  wue  had  stood  godparenta 
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to  at  least  half  the  village  children.  One 
boy,  who  wanted  to  deceive,  pushed  for- 
ward with  the  others,  that  was  Jochen 
Ruhrdanz,  who  had  said  last  year  that,  the 
godchildren  got  more  than  the  others; 
but  Stina  Wasmuths  noticed  him,  and 
pushed  him  back,  saying,  **  You  are  not  a 
godchild,''  so  that  his  mipudent  attempt 
was  unsuccessful. 

Then  the  Herr  Pastor  came  forward, 
with  a  pile  of  books  under  his  arm,  and  all 
the  godchildren,  who  had  during  the  win- 
ter come  to  him  for  instruction,  received 
every  one  a  hymn-book,  and  the  others 
received  writing-books  and  slates  and 
primers  and  catechisms,  according  as  thev 
needed  them,  and  all  the  children  said, 
"  Thank  you,  godfather  I "  but  those  who 
had  hymn-books  said,  "Thank  you  very 
much,  Herr  Pastor."  That  was  an  old 
custom. 

l%en  came  the  Frau  Pastorin.  <*  So  I  I 
will  take  the  nuts ;  Louise,  you  take  the 
ginger-nuts,  and,  Herr  von  Kambow,  will 
^ou  take  the  apple-basket  ?  And  now,  each 
in  his  tuml*  Come,  children,  put  your- 
selves in  rows,  and  hold  your  cashes 
ready." 

It  was  not  a  very  quiet  proceeding, 
there  was  some  pushing  and  snoving,  for 
each  one  wished  to  be  in  the  front  row, 
and  each  held  out  whatever  he  had 
brought,  to  receive  his  Christmas .  gift. 
The  little  girls  had  their  aprons,  but  the 
boys  had  brought  anything  they  could  lay 
hands  on;  one  had  a  platter,  another  a 
peck-measure,  a  third  his  father's  hat,  and 
one  a  great  corn-sack,  which  he  evidently 
expected  to  get  almost  if  not  quite  full. 
Now  began  the  dividing. 

"  There,  there,  there  —  hold  1 "  said  the 
Frau  Pastorin,  as  she  came  to  a  mischiev- 
ous rogue  of  a  boy.  "  Herr  von  Rambow, 
that  bov  is  to  have  no  apples,  because  he 
helped  himself  from  the  garden,  last  sum- 
mer." 

"  Oh,  Frau  Pastorin " 

"  Boy,  didn't  I  see  you  myself,  up  in  the 
great  apple-tree  by  the  wall,  knocking  off 
the  apples  with  a  stick  ?  " 

"  But,  ah,  Frau  Pastorin " 

"Not  a  word!  Boys  who  steal  apples 
can't  expect  to  have  any  at  Christmas." 
So  she  went  on,  but  stopped  again  when 
she  came  to  Jochen  Ruhrdanz.  "Didn't 
I  see  you,  last  week,  fighting  with  Chria- 
tiau  Rusbom,  before  the  parsonage,  so 
that  my  Rika  had  to  go  out  and  separate 
you?" 

"Yes,  Frau  Pastorin,  but  he  said " 

"Hush I  Louise,  he  gets  no  ginger- 
nuts." 


"Yes,  Frau  Pastorin,  but  we  made  it 
all  up  again." 

"Ah!  Then  you  may  give  him  some, 
Louise." 

So  they  went  through  the  rows,  and 
then  the  children  went  off  with  their 
Christmas  boxes,  saying  only, "  Good  even- 
ing ! "  for  thanks  were  not  the  custom,  at 
this  stage  of  the  proceedings. 

When  they  were  gone,  quite  a  difierent 
set  of  people  came  coughing  and  limping 
in  at  tne  door ;  these  were  the  old  spin- 
ning-women, and  broom-tyers,  and  wood- 
en-Sioemakers,  out  of  the  village,  and 
also  some,  who  were  no  longer  capable  of 
any  work.  With  these  the  Pastor  spoke 
a  few  friendly,  Christian  words,  and  the 
Frau  Pastorin  gave  each  one  a  great  loaf 
of  plain,  wholesome  cake,  and  they  went 
away,  wishing  Grod's  blessing  upon  the 
Pastor  and  his  wife. 

About  nine  o'clock  the  Pastor's  George 
brought  Habermann's  sleigh  i/O  the  door, 
and  the  two  guests  said  "  Good  night  1 " 
and,  as  Habermann  came  out,  he  went  up 
silently  to  the  horses,  and  took  off  their 
bells,  for  up  in  the  church-tower  other 
bells  were  ringing  which  rung  for  the 
whole  world. 

They  drove  slowly  through  the  viUase. 
Here  and  there  burned  a  Clmstmas  canme 
in  the  cottag^8  of  the  poor  laborers,  and 
up  in  the  heavens  God  had  lighted  up  his 
great  Christmas  tree  with  a  thousand 
shining  lamps,  and  the  world  lay  stretched 
out  beneath  like  a  Christmas  table,  and 
winter  had  spread  it  with  a  cloth  of  whit- 
est snow,  that  spring,  summer  and  autumn 
might  cover  with  Christmas  gifts. 

As  they  came  out  of  the  village,  Frani 
noticed  the  lighted  windows  of  Pomuchels- 
kopp's  house ;  "  They  are  keeping  Christ- 
mas there,  too,"  said  he.  They  gave 
presents ;  but  it  was  not  a  real  Christmas 
after  all. 

Pomuchelskopp  had  bought  nothing  at 
Rahnstadt;  everything  came  from  Ros- 
tock. "  Always  noble ! "  said  he.  He  told 
also  how  much  Malchen  and  Salchen's 
clothes  had  cost,  and  when  Malchen  heard 
that  Salchen's  dress  was  two  dollars  dearer 
than  her's,  she  felt  badly,  and  Salchen 
thought  herself  quite  superior  to  her  sis- 
ter. And  Philipping  ana  Nanting  began 
to  quarrel  about  a  sugar  doll,  and  when 
Pomuchelskopp  said  that  his  favorite, 
Philipping,  should  have  it,  Nanting  was 
an^,  and  threw  a  toy-box  at  Philipping, 
which  unfortunately  hit  the  great  looking- 
fldass,  and  broke  it  into  a  thousand  pieces. 
Then  their  mother  took  the  government 
into  her  hands,  and  got  the  strap  out  of 
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the  cupboaf  d,  and  punished  Nanting  first 
for  his  misdeeds,  and  then  Philipping,  and 
afterwards  the  other  boys  for  company. 
And  not  once  in  the  whole  evening  did 
she  say  "  Poking "  to  her  husband ;  not 
even  when  he  brought  out  the  new  winter 
hat  with  great  feathers,  that  he  had 
bought  for  her ;  she  said  only,  <<  Eopp,  do 
you  want  to  make  me  look  likt  a  scare- 
crow?" 

As  Franz  went  to  bed  that  night,  he  said 
to  himself  that  he  had  never  spent  so 
pleasant  a  Christmas  eve,  and  when  he 
asked  himself  the  reason,  the  joyous  face 
of  Louise  Habermann  appeared  before  his 
mind's  eye,  and  he  said,  ^  Yes,  yes,  such  a 
joyous  child  belongs  properly  to  Christ- 
mas time  I " 

Between  Christmas  and  New  Yearns,  a 
very  unusual  event  occurred.  Jochen 
Niissler's  blue  doak  with  seven  capes 
drove  over  to  Pumpelhagen  in  the  ^*  phan- 
tom,'^ and  when  tiabermann  went  out 
there  sat  Jochen  himself  inside  the  coat. 
He  could  not  get  out,  —  Oh,  no  I  —  he  had 
been  from  home  an  hour  and  a  half  al- 
ready ;  but  he  had  been  at  the  parsonage, 
and  they  were  all  coming  to  spend  St 
Sylvester's  eve,  and  Brasig.  also,  and  he 
wanted  his  brother-in-law  to  come,  and 
bring  the  two  youns  people  with  him,  and 
he  would  do  what  he  could  to  entertain 
tiiem  with  a  big  bowl  of  punch. 

Having  uttered  this  long  speech,  he 
stopped  abruptly,  and  when  Habermann 
baa  accepted  the  invitation,  and  Christian 
had  turned  the  horses'  heads,  a  murmur 
came  out  of  the  seven  capes,  which  sounded 
like,  "Grood-bye,  brother-in-law!"  but 
Christian  looked  back  and  said,  *<You 
must  all  come  to  coffee,  Herr  Inspector  I 
The  Frau  told  me  so  expressly." 

Franz  forwarded  the  invitation  to  Fritz, 
who  was  still  at  Rahnstadt,  and  wrote  him 
that,  as  his  vacation  would  be  over,  he 
could  come  to  Rexow  the  last  day  of  the 
▼ear,  and  go  home  with  them  to  Pumpel- 
hagen. 

As  Habermann  and  Franz  drove  up  to 
the  Bexow  farm  house,  at  the  appointed 
time,  —  it  was  a  wet  day,  —  there  stood 
Jochen  in  the  door,  in  his  new  black  dress- 
coat  and  trousers,  a  Christmas  present 
from  his  wife,  and  the  red  smokmg-cap 
which  Mining  had  given  him,  looking  for 
idl  the  world  like  a  stuffed  bullfinch. 

"Look  alive,  Jochen,"  called  Briaig 
from  within,  **  and  do  the  *  honneurs,'  that 
Karl's  young  nobleman  may  have  some 
opinion  of  your  manners." 

After  Jochen  had  received  them,  and 
the  greetings  with  the  family  and  .the 


Pastor  and  his  wife  were  over,  Frau  Niiss- 
ler  began  to  talk  to  her  brother  about  her  • 
domestic  affairs,  the  Pastor  engaged  in 
conversation  with  the  young  Herr  von 
Rambow,  the  Frau  Pastorin  asked  the 
little  girls  about  their  Christmas  presents. 
Jochen  sat  silently  in  his  old  corner  by  the 
stove,  and  Brasig  in  his  great  seal-skin 
boots  which  canle  nearly  up  to  his  waist, 
went  from  one  to  another,  as  if  it  were 
Christmas  eve  over  again,  and  he  were 
playing  St.  Nicholas,  to  frighten  the  chil- 
oren. 

The  sun  looked  in  at  the  window  now 
and  then,  the  room  was  warm  and  com- 
fortable, the  coffee-steam  rose  in  little 
clouds  and  mingled  with  the  smoke- 
wreaths  from  the  Pastor's  pipe,  till  it 
seemed  Uke  a  summer  day,  with  light, 
feathery  clouds  floating  in  the  sun  shine. 
Only,  near  the  stove,  it  looked  as  if  a 
thunder-shower  was  comine  up,  for  there 
sat  Jochen,  smoking  as  if  for  a  wager. 
His  wife  had  taken  away  the  '^Fleigen 
Markur "  from  his  tobacco-pouch,  and 
filled  it  for  the  occasion  with  <<Fine  old 
mild,"  and  he  could  not  get  the  strength 
of  the  "  Markur  "  from  this  more  delicate 
quality  of  tobacco,  without  using  a  double 
portion. 

But  a  cloud  was  coming  up  outside,  not 
exactlv  in  the  heavens,  nor  yet  from  the 
earth  oeneath, — which  would  disturb  the 
repose  of  this  quiet  room. 

One  of  Frau  Niissler's  maids  came  in 
to  say  that  there  was  a  man  outside  with 
a  cart,  who  had  brought  a  travelling  trunk 
from  the  apothecary  at  JEUihnstadt,  and 
where  should  it  be  put  ? 

"God  bless  me!*'  cried  the  Frau  Pa&. 
torin,  "  that  is  Fritz's  trunk.  You  will  see, 
Pastor,  my  brother-in-law  is  so  inconsider- 
ate, he  has  let  the  boy  come  on  horseback 
again.  Nobody  ought  to  ride  that  wild 
horse,  Habermann." 

"  Oh,  don't  be  troubled,  Frau  Pastorin," 
said  Habermann,  laughing  a  little,  "the 
horse  is  not  so  bad         " 

"Ah,  Habermann,  but  I  saw  him  be- 
fore, when  he  first  came  to  Pumpelhagen ; 
the  creature  would  not  stir  a  step." 

"  Frau  Pastorin,"  said  Brasig,  **  it  is  not 
so  bad  if  a  beast  is  balky  as  when  the  ras- 
cal takes  to  running ;  then  the  Latin  riders 
used  to  fall  off." 

But  the  little  Fran  Pastorin  could  not 
rest;  she  opened  the  window,  and  asked 
the  man  who  had  driven  the  cart  whether 
Fritz  was  riding,  and  was  the  horse  very 
vicious? 

"Like  a  lamb,"  was  the  reply.  "If 
he  does  nothing  to  the  horse,  the  horse 
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will  do  nothing  to  him.  He  will  be  here 
directly." 

That  was  comforting,  so  the  Frau  Pas- 
torin  seated  herself  again  on  the  sofii,  say- 
ing, with  a  sigh,  — 

<*My  poor  sister  I  I  tremble  for  her, 
whenever  I  set  eyes  on  the  boy.  He  plays 
too  many  stupid  jokes." 

^  He  wiU  be  up  to  something  of  the  sort, 
now,"  said  Brasiff. 

Brasig  was  riffnt.  In  the  time  between 
Christmas  and  New  Year's  Fritz  had  ac- 
complished a  great  deal  of  folly,  all  the 
time  in  his  wonderful  inspector  suit ;  for, 
though  the  weather  had  been  cold  and  dis- 
agreeable, he  had  worn  the  green  hunting- 
jacket,  white  leather  breeches,  and  yellow 
top-boots,  not  merely  in  the  day-time,  but 
occasionally  through  the  night.  Once,  at 
least,  after  he  had  come  home  late  from 
a  lively  company  of  young  farmers,  the 
maid-servant  found  him  next  morning  ly- 
ing in  bed  in  his  boots  and  spurs.  He  had 
met  an  old  friend  that  evening,  Just 
Frebberow  by  name,  who  went  round  half 
the  year  in  yellow  top-boots,  and  the 
pleasure  of  seeinff  him,  together  with  the 
uvely,  agricultural  conversation,  had  been 
a  little  too  much  for  Fritz.  'Just  Freb- 
berow had  given  him  all  sorts  of  useful 
advice,  how  to  manage  ''the  old  man,"  as 
he  called  Habermann,  and  to  pull  the 
wool  over  his  eyes,  and  had  told  incidents 
from  his  own  experience  in  the  manap^e- 
ment  of  farm-boys;  and,  after  discussing 
these  branches  of  agriculture,  they  came 
to  the  subject  of  horses.  Fritz  related  his 
adventures  with  the  old  chestnut,  who  was 
naturally  a  very  gifted  horse,  and  good- 
natured,  for  the  most  part,  but  like  his 
Qwn  fatiier  the  apothecary,  old  Chestnut 
had  always  been  suspicious  of  him,  and  on 
the  look-out  for  mischief.  He  had  evi- 
dently made  up  his  mind  that  Fritz  knew 
nothing  about  the  management  of  horsey, 
although  Fritz  had  made  repeated  efforts 
to  bring  him  to  a  better  way  of  thinking. 
His  greatest  fault  was  that  he  positively 
wouM  not  stir  a  step  farther  than  he 
pleased,  neither  kicks  nor  kindness,  whip- 
ping nor  spurring,  could  alter  this  deter- 
mination when  once  he  had  taken  it  into 
his  stupid  head. 

'<And  do  you  allow  that?"  said  Just 
Prebberow.  "Now,  brother,  I  will  tell 
you  what  to  do.  See,  next  time  you 
mount  him,  take  a  good  sized  earthen  pot 
full  of  water,  and  ride  gently  along  just  as 
usual,  till  you  come  to  the  place  where  he 
balks,  and  then  give  it  to  him  with  the 
spurs  in  the  ribs,  and  break  the  pot  over 
hiB  head,  —  all   at  oncel — so  that   the 


fragments  of  the  pot  will  clatter  down, 
and  the  water  will  run  into  his  eyes." 

Fritz  paid  close  attention  to  this  advice, 
and  when  he  started  to-day  in  his  smart 
inspector  suit,  he  took  the  bridle  in  hia 
left  hand,  the  riding-whip  under  his  left 
arm,  and  in  his  right  hand  a  ^reat  j^r 
full  of  water.  He  could  not  nde  fkst^ 
without  spilling  the  water,  and  old  Chest- 
nut had  no  desire  to  run  away,  so  they 
jogged  along  very  peaceably  until  they 
reached  Rexow  farm. 

Here  Fritz  wished  to  ride  up  to  the 
house  in  a  brisk  trot,  so  he  drove  the  spurs 
into  old  Chestnut's  ribs,  but  Chestnut, 
having  a  bad  disposition  and  still  bearing 
Fritz  maUce,  on  account  of  his  adventure 
in  the  Pastor's  mud-puddle,  all  of  a  sudden 
stood  stilL  Now  was  the  time.  A  stroke 
of  the  whip  behind,  spurs  in  his  ribs,  and 
crash  t  the  pot  between  his  ears.  ^*Uff  I " 
grunted  Chestnut,  shaking  his  head,  in 
token  that  he  would  not  stir  a  step,  bat 
the  blow  must  have  stunned  him  a  little, 
for  he  lay  down  directly.  Fritz  went  to<s 
of  course,  and  though  he  had  sense  enough 
to  fall  clear  of  the  horse,  he  could  not  pre- 
vent himself  from  lying  at  his  side. 

The  company  in  Frau  Niissler's  parloT 
had  witnessed  the  scene,  and  at  first  the 
little  Frau  Pastorin  had  lamented  her  poor 
sister's  misfortune,  but  as  she  observed 
oli  Chestnut's  quiet  behaviour,  and  saw 
Fritz  safely  landed  upon  the  soft  and  some- 
what cold  "  bed  of  honor,"  which  the  rain 
and  dew  of  heaven  and  Jochen  Niissler'a 
dung-heap  had  prepared  for  him,  she  was 
compellea  to  join  in  the  general  laughter, 
and  said  to  her  Pastor,  **It  is  good  enough 
for  him  I " 

**  Yes,"  said  Briisig,  «<  and  if  he  takes  cold, 
it  won't  hurt  him.  What  business  has  be 
to  behave  so  with  that  old  creature  1 " 

Fritz  now  approached,  looking  on  oi|e 
side  like  a  plouffh-boy,  black  and  muddy, 
on  the  other  still  smart  and  shining. 

**  You  are  a  dainty  sight,  my  son,"  cried 
the  Frau  Pastorin,  from  the  open  window. 
**  Don't  come  in  here  like  that !  Fortu- 
nately, your  trunk  has  arrived,  and  you  can 
change  vour  clothes." 

He  followed  her  advice,  and  entered  the 
room,  before  long,  in  his  most  distinguished 
apparel,  a  blue  dress-coat  and  long  black 
trousers,*  like  a  young  proprietor,  but  in 
ffreat  vexation,  which  ^riisig's  jokes  and 
his  aunt's  observations  did  not  tend  to  di- 
minish. Franz,  on  the  contrary,  was  in 
the  most  cheerful  temper.  He  joked  to 
his  heart's  content  with  the  three  little 

E'rls,  and  looked  at  their  Christmas  gifta, 
ughing  himself  half  dead  as  the  Uttle 
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twins  finally  dri^ged  forward  a  great 
foot-sack,  which  Uncle  Brasig  had  ffiven 
them,  *Hhat  the  little  rogues  might  keep 
their  toes  warm,  and  not  get  the  cursed 
Podagra.''  Franz  had  never  in  his  life 
enjoyed  opportunities  of  intercourse  with 
little  girls  younger  than  himself,  and  this 
confidentiai  chatter  and  contented  mirth- 
fulness,  making  merry  over  things  which 
in  his  eyes  seemed  nothing^  at  ful,  made 
such  an  impression  upon  lum,  that  when 
they  sat  down  to  supper,  he  kept  among 
the  little  folks,  decidedly  refusing  the 
pressins  invitations  of  Frau  Niissler,  who 
wished  him,  as  a  nobleman,  to  take  a  high- 
er place. 

That  was  a  joyous  evening  meal ;  talk 
went  briskly  back  and  forth,  every  one 
tiding  his  share  except  Fritz  and  Jochen. 
FVitz  could  not  get  over  Ms  annoyance, 
and  was  vexed  that  he  could  not  e^joy 
himself  as  Franz  was  doinff.  Jochen  said 
nothing  to  be  sure,  but  he  laughed  contin- 
uaUy ;  if  Brasig  merely  opened  his  mouth, 
Jochen  stretch^  his  from  ear  to  ear,  and 
when  the  punch  was  brought  in,  and  Lin- 
ing, as  the  most  judicious  of  the  little 
ones,  undertook  the  task  of  serving  it  out, 
he  fonnd  a  voice,  and  endeavored  to  die-- 
charge  his  duties  as  host,  saying  now  and 
then  very  quietlv,  "  Lining,  help  Brasig ! " 

The  punch  helped  Fritz,  also,  to  the  use 
of  his  tongue.  He  was  still  in  ill-humor, 
especially  at  Franz's  undignified  behav- 
ior. The  little  girls  had  hitherto  seemed 
to  him  very  sma&  fry,  but  if  one  talked  to 
them  at  all,  one  should  employ  a  higher 
style  of  conversation.  Accordingly  he 
took  up  the  rdSf«  which  he  had  played  at 
the  Bahnstadt  ball,  when  he  had  danced 
with  the  burgomeister's  daughter,  aged 
twenty-seven,  and  addressed  Louise  as 
^  Fniulein  Habermann."  The  child  looked 
at  him  in  astonishment,  and  as  he  again 
uttered  his  *^  Franlein,"  she  laughed  inno- 
cently in  his  face :  **  I  am  no  Fraulein,  I 
am  only  Louise  Habermann,"  —  and  Franz 
could  not  help  laughing  also. 

That  was  annoying  for  Fritz,  but  he 
knew  what  was  proper,  and  how  one  should 
converse  with  ladies;  he  refused  to  be 
snubbed,  and  went  on  relatinz  his  experi- 
ences at  the  ball,  what  he  said  to  the  bur- 
gomeister*s  daughter,  and  what  she  had 
»8aid  to  him,  **  fraulein '^  ing  also  the  little 
twins,  right  and  left.  And  as  this  caused 
a  great  tittering  and  giggling  among  the  lit- 
tie  folks,  he  naturally  talked  louder  and 
louder,  in  order  to  be  heard,  till  at  last 
the  whole  company  were  looking  at  him  in 
silence.  Jochen,  who  sat  next  him,  had 
turned  round  and  stared  at  him,  as  if  to 


see  how  it  were  possible  that  one  human 
being  could  talk  so  much.  Brasig  looked 
over  Jochen's  shoulder  with  an  uncom- 
monly happy  face,  rejoicing  at  his  own 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  nodding 
now  and  then  to  Habermann,  as  if  to  say, 
**  You  see»  Earl,  didn't  I  say  so  ?  A  good- 
for-nothing  puppy  I " 

Habermann,  annoyed,  looked  down  at  his 
plate,  Frau  Niissler  was  in  great  perplexity 
to  know  what  she  ought  to  do  as  hostess, 
in  such  an  emergency,  the  Pastor  genUy 
shook  his  head  back  and  forth ;  but  the 
most  excited  of  all  was  the  little  Frau 
Pastorin.  She  bent  down  her  head  till  the 
cap-strings  rustled  under  her  chin,  and 
moved  uneasily  on  her  chair,  as  if  the 
place  were  too  hot  for  her,  and  as  Fritz  fi- 
nally attempted  to  give  a  visible  iUustra- 
tion  of  the  schottische,  how  the  gentleman 
embraced  the  lady,  she  could  no  longer 
contain  herself.  She  sprang  up  and  cried, 
^  All  keep  still !  As  his  aunt,  I  am  the 
nearest  to  him  I  Fritz,  come  here  directly  I " 
And  as  he  slowly  rose,  and  very  coolly  and 
politely  walked  round  to  her,  she  took 
nold  of  his  coat  and  pulled  him  along: 
**My  dearest  bov,  come  out  here  a  mo- 
ment ! "  With  that,  she  drew  him  out  of 
the  door.  The  company  inside  heard  frag- 
ments of  a  short  sermon,  which  was  inter- 
rupted by  no  reply,  and  then  the  door 
opened  and  the  Frau  Pastorin  led  Fritz 
back  again,  and,  pointing  to  his  place, 
said,  '*Now  sit  down  quietly,  and  behave 
like  a  reasonable  being." 

Fritz  followed  her  ^vice,  that  is  to  say 
the  first  part  of  it ;  the  second  was  not  so 
easy,  ana  ought  not  to  have  been  expect- 
ed. After  fashionable  talk,  reasonable  talk 
seemed  to  him  very  tame,  and  why  should 
he  spoil  a  good  beginning  by  a  bad  ending  7 

As  Franz  and  the  litUe  girls  graduaUy 
resumed  their  lively  chatter,  and  the  older 
people  travelled  on  in  the  country  road  of 
reasonable  talk,  with  a  jolt  now  and  then, 
when  Brasig  drove  against  a  stone,  Fritz 
sat  and  grumbled  to  himself,  feeding  his 
anger  wiui  punch,  which  served  as  oil  to 
the  flame,  and  inwardly  called  Franz  **  a 
crafty  rascal,"  and  the  Uttle  girls,  **  foolish 
children,"  who  understood  nothing  of  po- 
lite conversation. 

In  spite  of  this,  and  of  the  contempt 
which  he  felt  for  such  childish  intercourse, 
his  anger  was  mingled  with  a  little  jeal- 
ousv  at  not  being  himself  ^  cock  of  the 
walk,*^  and  as  he  perceived  that  Franz 
seemed  most  taken  with  Louise  Haber- 
mann, he  vowed  secretly  that  that  should 
come  to  an  end;  he  himself^  Fritz  Trid- 
delsitz,  would  see  what  he  could  do,  pro- 
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▼idedt  that  is,  that  his  aunt  would  keep  out 
of  the  way. 

By  this  time  it  was  growing  late,  but  no 
one  thought  how  late  it  was,  until  sudden- 
ly a  strange  figure  appeared  in  the  room, 
wrapped  from  top  to  toe  in  all  sorts  of 
warm  garments,  and  he  blew  a  horn,  which 
was  fearful  to  hear,  and  then  began  to 
aing,  which  was  more  fearful  still.  It  was 
Just  Stowsand,  who  was  not  more  than 
half-witted,  and,  because  he  was  fit  for 
nothing  else,  JochenNiissler  had  made  him 
night-watchman.  And  the  boys  and  nrls 
looked  in  at  the  door,  to  see  how  Just 
would  manage  his  business,  and  they 
laughed,  and  pushed  and  pulled  one  an- 
other back  and  forth.  Then  congratula- 
tions be^an,  and  all  wished  each  other 
"Happy  l^ew  Year  I"  and  after  all  was 
quiet  again,  the  Herr  Pastor  made  a  little 
speech,  which  began  (]^uite  playfully  but 
ended  seriously,  how  with  every  year  one 
came  a  step  nearer  to  the  graye,  and  one 
must  com&rt  oneself  by  this,  that  with 
every  year  new  knots  were  tied,  and 
friendship  and  love  bound  more  closely 
together.  As  he  finished  his  good  words, 
he  looked  around  the  circle;  the  little 
Frau  Fastorin  had  slij^ped  her  arm  in  his, 
Jochen  stood  by  his  wife,  Habermann  and 
Brasig  held  each  other  by  the  hand,  the 
two  little  twin-apples  had  their  arms 
around  each  other,  and  Franz  stood  by 
Louise  Habermann.  Fritz  was  nowhere 
to  be  seen,  he  had  gone  off  in  his  vexation. 

So  ended  the  year  1839. 

CHAPTER  vin. 

When  Easter  came,  Brasig  set  out  for 
the  wateis^ure,  and  the  Kammerrath  ar- 
rived at  Pumpelhagen,  with  his  three 
dauffhters,  Albertine,  Bertha,  and  Fidelia. 

*'He  will  never  go  away  again,  he  is 
near  his  end,"  said  Habermann  to  himself 
and  Franz  thought  the  same,  and  they 
spoke  sadly  of  it  to  each  other  as  thev 
sat  together  the  evening  after  his  arrival. 
Franz  naturally  took  his  meals  after  this 
with  his  uncle  and  cousins,  and  Haber- 
mann found  himself  very  lonely  in  the  old 
farm-house,  he  had  become  so  accustomed 
to  the  young  man's  society,  and  found  it  so 
pleasant 

Daring  the  first  week  the  Kammerrath 
had  a  visitor.  Pomuchelskopp  came,  in  his 
blue  dress-coat  with  bright  buttons,  and 
in  his  new  coach,  which  was  rendered 
more  splendid  than  ever,  since  it  was 
adomea  with  a  coat  of  arms,  which  he  had 
ordered  from  Vienna  for  half  a  louis-d'or. 
It  represented  a  haddock's  head  (Doisch 


Eopp)  on  a  blue  field  (Fell),  which  the 
stupid  laborers,  who  understood  nothing 
about  haddocks  and  blue  fields  called  *^  a 
block  head  (das  Kopp)  in  a  blue  coat  ^ 
(Fell) ;  having  possibly  discerned  a  per- 
sonal resemblance  between  the  escutcheon 
and  their  master. 

He  had  given  up  the  idea  of  interooors^ 
with  Brasig's  Herr  Count,  and  no  other 
families  of  nobility  lived  in  the  neighbor^ 
hood,  BO  he  found  the  Kammerrath's  arri- 
val quite  apropos.  But  the  man  was  un- 
fortunate. As  he  made  known  his  errand 
V>  Daniel  Sadenwater,  the  Kammerrath's 
old  servant,  in  a  melancholy  tone — that 
he  felt  constrained  to  make  personal  in* 
quiries  after  the  Herr  Kammerrath,  and 
added  that  he  had  known  the  Herr  Kam« 
merrath  very  well  at  Rostock, —  old  Dan- 
iel went  off  with  a  peaceful  face  to  an- 
nounce him,  but  came  back  with  a  face 
quite  as  placid  to  say  that  the  Herr  Kam- 
merrath regretted  he  was  hot  in  a  state  of 
health  to  receive  callers.  That  was  truly 
vexatious  for  Fomuchelskonp,  and  he  sa^ 
all  the  afternoon  sulking  in  the  sofisHSomer, 
and  his  dear  wife,  who  always  became  so 
cheejlul  and  aflfectionate  on  such  occasions, 
called  him  ** Poking"  incessantly,  which 
certainly  should  have  amply  compensated 
for  his  disappointment. 

The  Kammerrath,  in  his  iUness,  felt  the 
need  of  no  other  society  than  he  found  at 
home.  His  two  oldest  daughters  thought 
of  nothing  else  from  morning  to  night  but 
to  amuse  and  comfort  him,  and  the  youne- 
est,  who  was  the  pet  child  of  the  whole 
fiunily,  and  who  continued  a  little  too 
young  to  suit  her  elder  sisters,  and  perhaps 
prided  herself  a  little  upon  her  diildlike 
loyousness,  sought  for  means  to  enliven 
him.  Franz,  in  the  kindness  of  his  hearty 
had  assumed  the  office  of  secretary  to  his 
unde,  and  took  upon  himself  all  the  little 
annoying  cares,  which  are  not  wanting  in 
a  household  where  sickness  has  entered; 
but  the  Kammerrath  took  especial  pleasure 
in  the  society  of  Habermann,  and  consult- 
ed him  not  only  about  farming  matters, 
but  in  all  his  afbirs  and  perplexities. 

Habermann  had  little  time,  now,  to  visit 
at  the  parsonage,  and  if  Louise  wished  to 
speak  to  her  fiither,  she  must  seek  him  in 
tne  fields,  or  at  noon  in  the  farm-house. 
So  it  happened  that  she  often  came  in  the 
way  of  tne  Friiulein  FideHaf  and  as  it  is  an 
old  story  that  young  girls  who  are  grow- 
ing to  be  rather  old  girls,  hovering  on  the 
line  between  vonth  and  age,  always  incline 
to  the  youthnd  side,  and  enjoj  the  society 
of  those  younger  tJian  themselyes,  it  wss 
quite  natural  tnat  Fraulein  Fidelia  should 
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take  a  great  fancj  to  Lotdse,  and  in  a  little 
-while  they  were  the  closest  friends. 

It  is  generally  a  good  thins  for  a  young 
^rl  to  have  such  a  friend,  older  ih&a  her- 
self but  I  would  not  say  it  is  always  so. 
It  depends  greatly  upon  the  circumstances 
of  the  older  lady.  Louise  took  no  harm 
firom  the  intimacy,  for  Fraulein  Fidelia  was 
▼ery  kind-hearl^d ;  she  was  also  a  little 
tired  of  the  frivolity  and  ceremony  of 
liigh  society*  and  when  her  blessed  mama 
— the  gracious  old  lady,  as  Daniel  Saden- 
water  called  her,  —  had  endeavored  to 
make  her  more  ceremonious  and  dignified, 
the  Kammerrath  had  always  taken  his  dar- 
ling's part.  He  was  a  little  to  blame  for 
her  childishness;  she  had  always  frol- 
icked with  him,  from  her  babyhood,  and 
had  laughed  away  his  cares  and  troubles, 
and  she  kept  on  doing  so  from  force  of 
habit. 

She  spoke  of  this  daily  task  of  amusing 
b^r  father  in  such  a  manner  that  Louise 
thought  of  nothing  but  how  to  comfort  and 
assist  her ;  and  what  might  have  been  dan- 
gerous under  different  circumstances  be- 
came now  rather  a  preventive  of  contagion. 
Louise  had  too  much  good  sense  to  look 
among  Fraulein  Fidelia's  little  fripperies 
of  behavior  for  manners  suitable  to  her- 
self. But  she  not  only  received  benefit, 
she  gave  it.  If  Louise  had  little  knowledge 
of  the  world  of  fashion,  Fraulein  Fideua 
had  as  little  of  the  world  in  which  she  lived 
and  moved — and  there  Louise  could  give 
the  best  instruction. 

But  a  vexatious  thing  was  first  to  occur, 
which  gave  Fraulein  fidelia  great  annoy- 
ance. It  happened  in  this  way.  The 
Kammerrath  had  sent  to  Schwerin  for  a 
beautifrd  dress,  for  her  birth-day  present, 
Fraulein  Albertine  had  given  her  a  new 
summer  hat,  and  Frieiulein  Bertha,  a  pretty 
shawl,  and  when  the  presentation  was  over, 
the  two  elder  sisters  nad  arrayed  their  pet 
in  the  new,  finery,  and  stood  looking  at  her 
right  and  left,  admiring  her  fine  appear- 
ance, and  Fiaulem  Bertha  exclaimed,  *'  She 
is  a  little  fairy  !"(f(&e). 

Corlin  Kegels,  one  of  the  maids,  was  go- 
ing through  the  room  at  the  moment,  and 
h^  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  say  in  the 
kitchen  :  "  What  do  you  think,  mrls  ? 
Fraulein  Bertha  says  that  our  little  f'lau- 
lein  looks  like  a  little  cow  (vieh).  The 
poke  took,  and  Fraulein  Fidelia  was  soon 
Known  among  the  servants  only  as  *Hhe 
little  cow."  Of  course  it  must  come  to  her 
ears,  sooner  or  later,  and  then  there  was  a 
great  uproar  and  a  great  investigation, 
and  Corlin  Kegels,  in  spite  of  her  weeping 
and  begging,  was  turned  out  of  doors. 


Louise  caine  in  just  then,  and  met  Corlin 
crying  on  the  door-steps,  and  found  Frau- 
lein Fidelia  crying  in  l^e  parlor.  One 
word  led  to  another,  and  when  Louise  knew 
the  whole  affair,  she  said,  placing  her  hands 
compassionately  on  the  Fraulein's  shoulders, 
"Ah,  the  poor  things ^didn^t  mean  any 
harm." 

"  Yes,  indeed  they  did,"  cried  the  Frau- 
lein, hastily.  **  The  rough,  unmannerly 
common  people  I " 

''No,  no!  Don't  say  that!"  exclaimed 
Louise,  really  distressed.  ^  Our  people  are 
not  rou^h ;  they  have  as  much  feeling  as 
distinguished  people.  My  &ther  says  one 
must  learn  to  know  them,  and  that  is  not 
so  easy,  their  language  separates  them 
fr^m  their  masters." 

"Very  likely,"  said  FideUa.  «*I  call 
'  little  cow '  a  rough,  coarse  expression." 

"It  was  a  misunderstanoing,"  said 
Louise.  "  The  word  '  f^e '  is  unlmown  to 
them,  and  this  sounds  like  it,  and  seemed 
comical  to  them.  They  had  no  idea  of 
offending  you.  Dear  Fraulein,  you  are  the 
idol  of  «dl  yonr  servants." 

This  last  susar-plum,  which  Louise  ad- 
ministered wim  no  thought  of  flattery, 
pacified  the  Fraulein,  and  at  last,  in  the 
kindness  of  her  heart,  she  resolved  upon  a 
nearer  acquaintance  with  her  people,  and 
Corlin  Kegels  was  taken  again  mto  favor. 

The  Fraulein  made  inquires  of  Franz, 
and  he  praised  the  Pumpelhagen  people 
highly,  the  Elanmierrath,  aiso,  gave  tnem  a 
g(K>d  character,  and  said  that  their  ances- 
tors had  lived  on  the  estate  since  the 
memory  of  man.  "The  first  Herr  von 
Bambow  of  whom  we  have  intelligence," 
said  he,  "had  two  servants,  one  of  whom 
was  called  'Asel,*  and  the  other  *£gel.' 
These  had  many  namesakes,  and  in  time  a 
great  confusion  arose  among  the  different 
'£gels'  and  <Asels.'  One  Egel  would 
take  home  the  bushel  of  wheat,  which 
another  Effel  should  have  had,  and  one 
Asel  would  get  the  load  of  hay  which 
properly  belonged  to  another.  This  con- 
rasion  had  readied  such  a  point  under  one 
of  my  forefathers,  who  — 1  am  sorry  for 
the  family  to  coidess — had  a  very  short 
memory,  that  the  Frau  von  Rambow,  who 
was  a  ffood  deal  quicker-witted  than  her 
husband,  undertook  to  remedy  matters. 
She  had  an  idea,  and  as  she  had  the  rule 
she  could  carry  it  out.  All  the  fathers  of 
families  in  the  village  were  called  together, 
one  Sunday  morning,  and  every  one  must 
tell  his  christened  name  and  his  father's 
name,  and  she  wrote  them  down, — for  she 
knew  how  to  write,  —  and  then  took  the 
first  letter  of  the  christened  name,  and 
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the  father's  name  together,  and  baptized 
the  whole  village.  So  *  Karl  Egel '  becan^ 
•Kegel,'  and  *Pagel  Egel*  'Fegel,'  and 
•Florian  Egel'  *Flegel,'  and  'VtOhrad 
Asel '  was  changed  to  *  Vasel,'  and  *  Peter 
Asel'  to  'PaseV  and  *  David  Asel'  to 
Dasei,'  and  so  on.  And,  it  is  a  thing 
to  be  noted,  the  old  story  said  the  ances- 
tor of  the  Egels  was  a  flax-head,  and 
that  of  the  Asela  a  black-head,  and  so 
it  is  among  their  namesakes  to  this  day. 
And  the  resemblance  was  not  merely  ex- 
ternal, they  inherited  mental  pecularities 
as  well ;  for  the  first  Egel  was  greatly 
skilled  in  cutting  spoons  and  ladles,  and 
making  rakes  and  wooden  shoes,  while  the 
first  Asel  was  an  uncommonly  fine  singer, 
and  the  gifts  have  remained  in  the  fami- 
lies,—  the  night-watchmen  have  always 
been  chosen  from  the  Asels,  and  the 
wheel-wrights  from  the  Eeels;  you  know 
at  this  day,  Fidelia,  David  Dasel  is  the 
watchman,  and  Fritz  Flegel  is  the  wheel- 
wright." 

Fraulein  Fidelia  was  eflitcessively  pleased 
with  this  story,  and  in  her  restiess  and 
frolicsome  humor  she  ran  about  to  all  the 
laborer's  cottages,  chatting  with  the  house- 
wives by  the  hour,  and  keeping  them  from 
their  work,  and  bestowing  cast-off  finery 
upon  the  children.  If  Louise  Habermann 
had  not  been  with  her,  she  would  have 
given  Fasel's  eleven-year-old  Marie  a  rid- 
ing-hat with  feathers  and  veil,  and  Dasel's 
Stma,  who  watched  the  goslings  in  the 
duck-pond,  would  have  got  a  gorgeous  pair 
of  light  blue  satin  slippers.  The  old  fa- 
thers of  the  village  shook  their  heads  over 
such  doings ;  but  the  old  mothers  defended 
her,  saying  that  if  she  were  not  so  sensi- 
ble as  she  might  be,  yet  she  meant  well ; 
and  instead  of  calling  her  merely  "  little 
cow,"  as  before,  they  called  her  "a  nice 
good,  pretty  little  cow." 

Pastor  Behrens  shook  his  head,  also, 
when  he  heard  of  this  new  sort  of  benefi- 
cence. The  Pumpelhagen  people  were  the 
best  in  his  parish,  he  said,  and  they  had 
good  reason  to  be,  in  having  such  a  good 
old  master,  the  Gurlitz  people  had  suffered 
greatly  from  the  change  of  propietors; 
but  nothing  was  so  bad  for  people  as  indis- 
criminate and  unmerited  beneficence, — 
he  must  talk  to  the  Fraulein  about  it. 

He  did  so  at  the  next  opportunity ;  he 
told  her  that  the  Pumpelqagen  people 
were  so  situated  that  unless  in  case  of 
sickness,  or  the  death  of  a  cow,  or  some 
other  misfortune,  an  industrious  fellow 
and  a  tidy  housewife  could  take  care 
of  themselves,  and  that  unnecessary  favors 
only  taught  them  to  look  too  much  to 


others  for  assistance.  These  people  must 
go  their  own,  free  wav,juit  like  others 
and  one  must  be  careful  of  intruding  into 
their  concerns,  even  to  benefit  them. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  Fraulein  Fidelia 
saw  the  justice  of  these  remarks,  and  lim- 
ited her  benefactions  in  future  to  the 
people  who  could  no  longer  help  them- 
selves, to  the  old  and  the  sick,  and  for 
these  she  was  changed  from  a  little 
"vieh"  to  a  little  "f^e."  Louise  helped 
her  in  these  Good-Samaritan  labors,  and  as 
Franz  now  and  then  met  them  in  the  cot- 
tages, he  saw  to  his  surprise  that  the  little 
maiden  had  a  good  deal  of  experience, 
and  was  both  wise  and  skilful  in  action, 
and  that  the  lovely  eyes  rested  with  as 
much  sweetness  and  compassion  upon  a 
poor  old  sick  laborer's  wife,  as  upon  him, 
that  Christmas  eve.  He  rejoicea  at  this, 
without  rightly  knowing  why. 

The  spring  was  over,  summer  had 
come,  ana  one  Sunday  morning  Haber- 
mann received  a  letter  from  Brasig,  at 
Warnitz,  saying  that  he  must  stay  at 
home  that  day ;  Brasig  had  returned  from 
the  water^ure  and  was  coming  to  see  him 
in  the  afternoon.  So  it  happened ;  Bri^ig 
came  on  horseback,  and  dismounted  with 
a  spring,  as  if  he  would  send  both  feet 
through  the  causeway. 

"Ho,  hoi"  cried  Habermann.  "How 
active  you  are,  you  are  as  quick  as  a 
bird  I" 

"  Freshly  sharpened,  Karl  I  I  have  made 
a  new  beginning." 

"Well,  old  fellow,  how  did  it  go?" 
asked  Habermann,  when  they  were  estab- 
lished on  the  sofsk,  and  had  started  their 
pipes. 

"Listen,  Karl!  Damp,  cold,  soaking 
wet,  that  is  only  the  beginning.  They  : 
make  a  man  into  a  frog,  and  before  human 
nature  changes  to  frog-nature  a  man  suf- 
fers so  much  that  he  wishes  he  had  come 
into  the  world  as  a  frog,  to  begin  with ; 
but  it  is  good,  for  all  that.  You  see,  the 
first  thing  in  the  morning  is  generally 
sweating.  They  wrap  you  up  in  cold,  wet 
cloths,  and  then  in  woolen  blankets,  so 
tightly  that  you  can  move  nothing  but 
your  toes.  After  that  they  take  you  into 
a  bathing  room,  ringing  a  bell  to  keep  the 
ladies  awav,  and  then  uiey  put  you  into  a 
bathing-tub,  and  pour  three  pailfuls  of 
water  over  your  bald  head,  if  you  happen 
to  have  one,  and  then  you  may  go  wnere 
you  please.  Do  you  think  that  is  the  end  ? 
You  may  think  so,  but  it  is  only  the  begin- 
ning ;  but  it  is  good,  for  all  that. 

"  Well,  then  you  go  walking,  for  exer- 
cise.   I  have  done  a  good  deal  of  walking 
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in  my  time,  raking  and  hairowing  and 
Bowing  peas,  and  so  forth ;  but  I  always 
had  something  to  do.  Here,  however,  I 
had  nothing  at  all.  And  then  yon  drink 
water  from  morning  to  night.  It  is  just 
like  pourinff  water  through  a  sieve,  and 
they  stand  tnere  and  groan,  and  say,  <  Ah, 
the  beautiful  water  1 '  Don't  you  believe 
them,  Karl,  they  are  hypocrites.  Water 
is  bad  enough,  outside,  but  inside  it  is  fear- 
ful ;  it  is  good,  though,  for  all  that 

"  Then  you  take  a  sitz-bath  —  can  you 
imagine  how  that  feels,  four  degrees 
above  freezing  point  ?  Just  as  if  the  devil 
had  got  you  on  a  red-hot  iron  stool,  and 
kept  putting  fresh  fire  under ;  but  then  it 
is  good  for  you.  Then  you  walk  again, 
till  noon,  and  then  you  eat  your  dinner. 

**  But  you  have  no  conception,  Karl,  how 
people  eat  at  a  water-cure !  The  water 
must  sharpen  the  stomach  famously. 
Karl,  I  have  seen  ladies,  as  slender  and 
delicate  as  angels,  who  would  eat  three 
great  pieces  of  steak,  and  potatoes — pre- 
serve us  I  enough  to  plant  half  an  acre  I 
The  water-doctors  are  to  be  pitied,  for  one 
must  eat  them  out  of  hou^e  and  home. 
After  dinner,  you  drink  water  again,  and 
then  you  can  talk  with  the  ladies ;  for  in 
the  morning  they  won't  speak  to  you,  thev 
go  about  in  strange  disguises,  some  with 
wet  stockings,  as  ifthey  had  been  crabbing, 
others  with  their  heads  tied  up  in  wet 
doths,  and  their  hair  flying.  You  can  talk 
to  them  as  you  please,  but  you  will  find  it 
bard  to  get  answers,  unless  you  inauire 
about  their  diseases,  whether  they  have 
had  an  eruption,  or  swellings  or  boils,  for 
that  is  polite  conversation  at  a  water-cure. 
Ai\er  you  have  amused  vourself  in  this 
manner,  you  must  go  to  the  "  Tiische,"  * 
but  don't  think  that  it  is  black, —  no,  noth- 
ing but  dear  cold  water;  it  is  Rood, 
though.  You  must  take  notice,  Karl, 
everything  that  is  particularly  disagree- 
able and  a  man's  especial  horror,  is  good 
for  the  human  body." 

**You  should  be  cured  of  your  gout, 
then,  Briing,  for  you  have  a  special  horror 
of  cold  water." 

**  One  may  see  very  well,  Karl,  that  you 
have  never  been  at  a  water-cure.  You 
see,  the  doctor  explained  it  to  me  at  length, 
this  confounded  Podagra  is  the  chief  of  all 
diseases, —  it  is  the  mother  of  all  mischief 
—  antl  it  comes  from  the  gout-stuff  that 
lodges  in  the  bones  and  fermentti  there, 
and  the  gout-«tuff  comes  from  the  poison- 
stuff  that  you  swallow  by  way  of  nourish- 
ment, for  example,  Kiimmel  and  tobacco, 

•  BnudR  probtbly  me«iu  **  Donohe."  **  Tllsche  " 
U  Indian-ink. 


or  the  things  you  get  from  the  apothecary. 
And  if  you  have  the  gout  you  must  be 
sweated  in  wet  sheets,  till  all  the  tobacco 
which  y6u  have  ever  smoked,  and  all  the 
Kiimmel  you  have  ever  drank,  is  sweated 
out.  So  you  see  the  poison-stuff  goes 
away,  and  then  the  gout-stufi^  and  men 
the  cursed  Podagra  itself." 

"Was  it  so  with  you?" 

«  No." 

"No?  why  didn't  you  stay  longer,  then  ? 
I  would  have  held  out  till  t^e  end." 

"Karl,  vou  may  talk.  Nobody  holds 
out, — no  human  being  could.  The^  had 
one  man  there  who  was  sweated  till  he 
smelt  so  strong  of  tobacco  that  the  doctor 
called  the  patients  in,  that  their  own  noses 
might  testify,  and  it  was  put  down  in  the 
books ;  but  it  came  out  afterward  that  the 
rogue  had  been  smoking  a  cigar,  which  is 
forbidden, —  and  Kiimmel  is  forbidden 
abo.  But  to  go  on  with  the  daily  life. 
After  the  Tiische,  you  walk  again,  and  by 
that  time  it  is  evening.  You  may  stiU 
walk  about  in  the  twilight,  if  you  please, 
and  many  of  the  gentlemen  and  laoies  do 
so,  or  you  may  amuse  yourself  in  the 
house,  with  reading.  I  used  to  read  the 
water-books  which  a  certain  Russian  has 
written,  his  name  is  Frank,  one  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  water-doctors.  Karl,  there  is 
everything  in  those  books,  everything  in 
brief.  But  it  is  hard  for  a  man  to  under- 
stand, and,  on  that  account,  I  did  not  get 
beyond  the  second  page.  That  was  quite 
enough  for  me,  for  after  I  had  read  it  I 
was  as  dizzy  as  if  I  had  been  standing  on 
my  head  half  an  hour.  Do  you  think, 
Karl,  that  fresh  air  is  fresh  air  ?  Not  a  bit 
of  it !  And  do  you  think  that  water  out 
of  your  pump  is  water?  You  are  quite 
mistaken  I  i  ou  see,  fresh  air  is  composed 
of  three  parts,  oxygen  and  nitrogen  and 
carbonic  acid  gas.  And  the  pump  water 
is  composed  of  two  parts,  oxygen  and  hy- 
drogen. The  entire  water-cure  system  is 
founded  upon  fresh  air  and  water.  And 
you  see,  Karl,  how  wisely  nature  has  pro- 
vided ;  we  go  about  in  the  open  air,  and 
we  breathe  in  the  black  carbonic  acid,  and 
the  nitrogen,  for  they  cannot  be  separated, 
and  then  comes  the  water-cure  and  turns 
these  ugly  things  out  of  doors,  for  the 
oxygen  of  the  water  unites  with  the  car- 
bonic acid,  and  the  hydrogen  drives  out 
the  nitrogen  from  the  body,  in  the  sweat- 
ing process.    Do  you  understand,  Karl?  " 

"  No,"  said  Habermann,  laughing  heart- 
ily, "  not  a  word  of  it." 

"  You  Wouldn't  lauffh  at  things  that  you 
don't  understand,  Kan.  You  see,  I  know 
the  nitrogen  is  driven  out,  I  have  smelt  it 
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myself;  but  what  becomes  of  the  black 
carbon?  That  is  the  point,  and  I  never 
could  get  beyond  it,  in  my  water-cure  sci- 
ence, and  do  you  suppose  Pastor  Behrens 
understands  it?  I  asked  him  yesterday, 
and  he  knows  nothing  at  all  about  it. 
But  you  will  see,  Elarl,  the  black  carbonic 
acid  is  still  in  my  body,  and  bo  I  shall  hare 
the  cursed  Podagra  again." 

"But,  Zachary«  why  didn't  you  stay  a 
little  longer,  until  you  were  thoroughly 
cured?" 

"  Karl,"  said  Brasig,  dropping  his  eyes, 
with  a  confused  expression,  "  it  wouldn't 
dot  Something  happened  to  me,  Karl," 
looking  Habermann  in  the  face  asain. 
•*  You  have  known  me  since  I  was  a  child, 
have  ^ou  ever  noticed  any  disrespectful 
behavior  to  the  ladies  ?  " 

"  No  indeed,  Brasig,  I  can  testify  to  that.** 

"Well,  then,  just  think  how  it  must 
have  troubled  me  1  A  week  ago  this  last 
Friday,  I  had  an  infamous  crumbling  in 
my  great  toe,  —  for  it  always  begins  at  the 
extremities,  —  and  the  water-doctor  said, 
*  Herr  Inspector,  you  must  have  an  extra 
packing.  Dr.  Strump's  confounded  Col- 
chicum  is  doing  the  mischief,  and  we  must 
have  it  out.'  So  he  packed  me  himself, 
and  bandaged  me  up  so  tight  that  I  could 
scarcely  draw  breath,  saying  I  did  not  need 
air  so  much  as  water,  and  upon  that  he 
was  going  to  shut  the  window.  *No,' 
said  I,  *  I  understand  enough  to  know  that 
I  must  have  fresh  air ;  leave  the  window 
open,'  and  he  did  so,  and  went  off.  I  lay 
there  quietly,  thinking  no  harm,  when  sud- 
denly I  heard  a  humming  and  a  buzzing, 
and  as  I  looked  up,  a  whole  swarm  of  bees 
came  in  at  the  wmdow,  and  the  leader,  — 
for  I  knew  him,  Karl,  you  know  I  am  a 
bee-master,  I  went  out  one  spring  at  Zit- 
telwitz  with  the  schoolmaster,  and  took 
seven  and  fifty  hives  —  and  this  leader 
made  straight  for  the  blanket  which  the 
doctor  had  drawn  over  my  head.  Well, 
what  was  I  to  do?  I  could  not  stir,  —  I 
blew  and  blew  at  him,  till  I  had  no  breath 
left ;  not  the  slightest  use.  The  beast  fas- 
tened himself  on  my  bald  head,  — for  I  al- 
ways left  off  mv  peruke,  in  order  not  to 
ii\jure  it  —  and  the  whole  swarm  came  hov- 
ering over  my  face.  I  rolled  myself  out 
of  bed,  feU  on  the  floor,  struggled  out  of 
the  blankets  and  wet  sheets,  and  ran  out 
of  the  door,  with  the  devils  after  me,  and 
cried  for  help.  Grod  be  praised,  the  as- 
sistant of  the  water-doctor  —  the  man's 
name  is  Ehrfiircht, — met  me,  and  took 
me  to  another  room,  and  got  me  necessary 
clothing,  so  that  after  resting  awhile  I 
could  go  down  into  the  dining-room,  that 


is  to  say,  with  half  a  score  bee-stings  in 
my  body.  I  began  to  talk  to  the  gentle- 
men, and  they  laughed.  I  turned  to  cue 
of  the  ladies,  and  made  a  friendly  remark 
about  the  weather,  and  she  blushed.  Way 
should  the  weather  make  her  blush?  I 
don't  know,  nor  you  either,  Karl.  Wiiy 
do  you  laugh  ?  I  turned  to  another  lady, 
who  was  a  singer,  and  asked  her  very  po- 
litely to  sing  a  song,  that  she  had  aung 
every  evening.  What  do  you  think  she 
did,  Karl  ?  She  turned  her  back  on  me. 
As  I  stood  there  wondering  what  it  all 
meant,  the  water-doctor  came  to  me,  and 
said,  ^  Herr  Inspector,  don't  take  it  ill,  but 
you  made  yourself  quite  noticeable  this  af- 
ternoon.' *How  so?'  said  I.  'Yes,' 
said  he,  *when  you  sprang  out  of  the 
door,  Fr&ulein  von  Hinkefuss  was  crossing 
the  corridor,  and  she  has  told  it  in  con£ 
dence  to  all  the  rest.'  '  And  on  that  ac- 
count, am  I  to  be  deprived  of  all  pity  ? 
Shall  the  gentlemen  laugh,  and  the  Isulies 
turn  their  backs  on  me  ?  I  did  not  come 
here  for  thatl  If  Fraulein  von  Hinke- 
fuss had  ffot  half  a  score  of  bee-etings  in 
her  body,  1  should  inquire  after  her  every 
morning,  with  the  greatest  interest.  But 
let  her  eo  1  One  cannot  buy  sympathy  in 
the  mara:et.  But  now  come,  Herr  Doctor, 
and  take  the  bee-sting»  out  of  me.'  If 
you  believe  me  Karl,  he  couldn't  do  it. 
*  What,'  said  I,  *  not  take  a  bee-sting  out 
of  my  skin?  *No,'  said  he,  *  I  cotSdy  to 
be  sure,  but  I  dare  not,  it  would  be  a  sur- 

gical  operation,  and  according  to  the  Meck- 
nburg  laws  I  am  not  qualified  for  it.' 
*What?'  said  I,  *you  can  drive  the 
poison  out  of  my  bones,  and  not  draw  the 
stings  out  of  my  body  ?  You  dare  ^ot 
touch  the  skin  of  the  outer  man,  and  yon 
clear  out  his  inside  with  your  confounded 
water  ?  I  am  obliged  to  you ! '  and  from 
that  moment,  Karl,  I  lost  confidence  in  the 
whole  concern,  and  without  that  it  could 
do  me  no  good,  they  say  so  themselves  to 
everybody,  when  he  fiist  arrives.  So  I 
came  away,  and  had  the  stings  taken  out 
by  old  Surgeon  Metz,  at  Rahnstadt.  And 
so  ends  my  story  of  the  water-cure.  It  is  a 
ffood  thing,  though ;  one  gets  quite  a  dif- 
^rent  view  of  things,  and  even  if  the 
cursed  Podagra  is  not  cured,  one  gets  an 
idea  of  what  a  human  being  can  endure. 
And,  Karl,  I  brought  you  home  a  water- 
book,  you  can  study  the  science  in  the 
winter  evenings." 

Habermann  thanked  him,  and  the  con- 
versation turned  to  farming  matters,  and 
so,  by  degrees,  to  the  apprentices. 

"  How  does  your  young  gentleman  get 
along  ?  "  inquired  Brasig. 
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**  Very  well  indeed,  Brasig,  he  is  equally 

food  at  everything.  I  am  onlv  sorry  that 
cannot  see  more  of  him.  He  does  his 
duty,  wherever  he  is,  and  Daniel  Saden- 
-water  tells  me  that  he  watches  many  a 
night  with  our  noor,  sick  master,  though 
be  is  very ,  tired.  He  is  a  model  young 
man.  He  lias  interest  in  his  work,  and  a 
kind  heart  for  his  friends." 

"  Well,  Karl,  and  your  greyhound  ?  " 

<^  Oh,  he  is  not  so  bad ;  he  has  a  good 
many  maggots  in  his  head,  but  the  youth 
is  aot  vicious.  He  does  what  he  is  told, 
when  he  doesn't  forget  it.  Well  I  we  were 
younff  once  ourselves." 

**  "flie  best  of  your  young  folks  is  that 
they  are  so  hearty.  I  was  at  Christian 
Klockmann's,  you  see,  lately,  he  has  a  son, 
fourteen  years  old,  just  confirmed.  He  is 
tired  all  day,  falls  asleep  while  he  is  walk- 
ing, when  he  ought  to  eat  he  won't  eat, 
and  if  he  is  sent  to  the  field  he  perishes 
with  cold." 

"  Ah,  no  I  my  two  are  not  like  that," 
said  Habermann. 

^  And  the  young  gentleman  watches  at 
night  by  the  old  master?"  said  Brasig. 
^  It  is  sad  for  the  young  man  I  The  Herr 
Kammerrath  is  then  very  feeble?  Give 
him  my  respects.  Earl,  I  must  say  adieu, 
I  have  an  appointment  to  meet  my  gra- 
cious Herr  Count."  Whereupon  Brasig 
departed. 

The  Kammerrath  had  indeed  grown 
very  feeble,  of  late ;  he  had  suffered  an- 
other slight  shock,  but  had  fortunatelv  re- 
tained his  speech,  and  this  evening  Franz 
came  to  ask  Habermann  to  go  over  and 
see  his  uncle,  who  wished  to  speak  with 
Mm. 

When  the  Inspector  entered  the  room, 
Fidelia  was  there,  chattering  to  the  old 

fentleman  of  this  and  that ;  the  poor  child 
new  not  how  long  she  might  be  able  to 
talk  with  her  eood  lather.  The  Kammer- 
rath bade  her  leave  him  alone  with  Haber- 
mann, and  when  she  was  gone  he  looked 
at  the  inspector  with  deep  sadness,  and 
said,  feebly,  *<  Habermann,  dear  Haber- 
mann, when  that  which  has  always  given 
us  pleasure  pleases  us  no  longer,  the  end 
is  near.  Habermann  looked  at  him,  and 
could  not  conceal  from  himself  the  sad 
truth,  for  he  had  seen  many  death-beds ; 
his  eyes  fell,  and  he  asked,  *'  Has  the  doc- 
tor been  here  to-day?  " 

«Ah,  dear  Habermann,  what  good  can 
the  doctor  do  me?  I  would  rather  see 
Pastor  Behrens  once  more.  But  I  must 
speak  to  you  first  of  other  afiairs.  Sit 
down  here,  near  me." 
He  went  on  hastily,  yet  with  frequent 


interruptions,  as  though  time  and  breath 
were  both  growing  short  for  him.  "  My 
will  is  at  §chwenn.  I  have  thought  of 
everything,  but  —  my  illness  came  so  sud- 
denly— my  wife's  aeath — I  fear  my  af- 
fairs do  not  stand  quite  so  well  as  they 
should."  After  a  short  pause,  he  resumed, 
"My  son  will  have  the  estate,  my  two 
married  daughters  are  provided  for,  but 
the  unmarried  ones — poor  children!  they 
will  have  very  little.  Axel  must  take 
care  of  them — Grod  bless  him,  he  will 
have  enough  to  do  to  take  care  of  himself. 
He  writes  me  that  he  wishes  to  remain 
another  year  in  the  army.  Very  well, 
if  he  lives  carefully,  something  may  be 
saved  to  pay  debts.  But  the  Jew,  Haber- 
mann, the  Jew  I  Will  he  wait  ?  Have  you 
said  anything  to  him  ?  " 

"No,  Herr  Kammerrath;  but  Moses 
will  wait ;  at  leas^  I  hope  so.  And  if  not, 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  money  coming 
in  from  the  farm,  much  more  than  last 
year." 

"Yes,  yes,  and  real  estate  has  risen. 
But  what  good  is  it  ?  Axel  understands 
nothing  of  farming ;  but  I  have  sent  him 
books,  through  Franz,  books  about  agri-  ' 
culture, — he  will  study  them;  that  will 
help  him,  won't  it,  Habermann  ?  " 

"  God  bless  the  poor  old  Herr ! "  thought 
Habermann.  "  He  was  always  so  practical 
and  reasonable  himself^  he  woulon't  have 
said  that  when  he  was  strong  and  well; 
but  let  him  take  what  comfort  he  can," 
so  he  said  yes,  he  hoped  so. 

"And,  dear  frieno,  you  will  stay  with 
him,"  said  the  Kammerrath  earnestly, 
"  give  me  your  hand  upon  it,  you  will  stay 
with  him?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Habermann,  and  the  tears 
stood  in  his  eyes,  "so  long  as  I  can  be 
useful  to  you  or  your  famuy,  I  will  not 
leave  Pumpelhagen." 

"  I  was  sure  of  it,"  said  Ms  master,  fall- 
ing back  exhausted  upon  the  pillows,  "but 
Fidelia  shall  write — see  him  once  moro, 
—  see  you  and  him  together." 

His  strength  was  gone,  he  drew  his 
breath  with  difficulty. 

Habermann  rose  softly,  and  pulled  the 
bell,  and  as  Daniel  Sadenwater  came,  he 
took  him  into  the  ante-room.  "  Sadenwdr 
ter,  our  master  is  worse,  I  am  afraid  lip 
cannot  last  Ions;  call  the  young  ladies, 
and  the  young  Herr,  but  say  notlung  defi- 
nite about  him." 

A  shadow  fell  upon  the  old  servant's 
face,  as  when  the  evening  wind  passes 
over  a  quiet  lake.  Ho  looked  through 
the  half-opened  door  of  the  sick-room 
as   if  it .  came   from    thence,   and   aaid 
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to  himself^  aa  if  in  excuse,   '<6od   bless 

him,  it  is  now  thirty  years "turned 

away,  and  left  the  room. 

Frans  and  the  young  ladies  came.  The 
poor  girls  had  no  idea  that  their  father 
was  failing  so  rapidly;  they  had  thought 
surely  the  doctor  would  be  able  to  help 
him,  and  the  Lord  would  spare  him  a 
little  longer.  They  had  taken  turns  in 
watching  by  him,  of  late,  and  it  struck 
them  strangely  that  they  should  all  be 
there  at  once,  with  Franz,  and  Haber- 
mann,  and  Daniel  Sadenwater. 

"  What  is  it,  what  is  it  Y  "  began  Fidelia, 
to  the  old  inspector. 

Habermann  took  her  hand,  and  pressed 
it.     "  Tour  father  has  become  worse,  he 

is  very  ill,  he  wishes  to  see  your  brother 

Herr  von  Rambow,  if  you  will  write  a 
cou{)le  of  lines,  I  am  going  to  send  the 
carriage  for  the  doctor,  and  the  coach- 
man can  take  the  letter  to  the  post.  In 
three  days  your  brother  can  be  here, 
Fraulein  Fidelia." 

''He  will  not  last  three  hours,"  said 
Daniel  Sadenwater,.  softly,  to  Habermann 
as  thev  came  out  of  the  sick-room. 

And  the  three  daughters  stood  around 
their  father's  bed,  weeping  and  lamenting, 
and  would  fain  hold  fast  the  prop  that 
had  upheld  them  so  long,  and  each  was 
thinking  anxiously  for  something  to  alle- 
viate and  help,  and  the  three  hearts  beat 
more  and  more  anxiously  and  quickly, 
and  the  one  heart  ever  more  slowly  and 
feebly. 

Franz  sat  in  the  ante-room,  listening;  to 
every  sound,  and  now  and  then  going  into 
the  sick-room.  He  had  never  before  seen 
the '  departure  of  human  life,  and  he 
thought  of  his  own  father,  whom  he  had 
always  imagined  like  his  uncle,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  his  own  father  were  dyins  a 
second  time.  He  thought  also  of  his 
cousin,  who  was  not  here,  and  whose  place 
he  filled,  and  thought  that  he  should  love 
him  the  more,  all  us  life.  ' 


I  Habermann  stood  at  the  open  window, 
and  looked  out  into  the  night.  It  was 
just  such  a  warm,  damp,  cloudy  night  as 
that  in  which  his  heart  had  come  so  near 
to  breaking.  Then  it  was  his  wife,  now 
his  friend;  who  would  come  next  ?    Would 

it  be  himself^  or No,  no,  Grod  forbid.* 

that  could  not  be. 

And  Daniel  Sadenwater  sat  by  the  stove, 
and  did  what  he  had  done  every  evening 
for  thirty  years ;  he  had  a  basket  of  silver 
forks  and  spoons  on  his  lap,  and  on  the 
chair  near  him  lay  a  polishing  cloth,  and  a 
silk  pocket-handkerchief;  and  he  rubbed 
alternately  the  spoons  and  forks  with  the 
handkerchief^  ana  as  he  looked  nt  hia  mas- 
ter's name  on  the  fork  which  he  had  pol- 
ished every  evening  for  thirty  years,  his 
eyes  were  so  dim  that  he  couldn't  aee 
whether  it  were  bright  or  not,  and  he  set 
the  basket  down,  and  looked  at  the  fork 
till  his  eyes  ran  over  with  tears. 

Amid  all  this  trouble  and  sorrow,  the 
pendulum  of  the  old  clock  moved  steadily 
back  and  forth,  back  and  forth,  as  if  old 
Time  sat  by  a  cradle  and  rocked  his  child 
safely  and  surely  to  sleep. 

And  he  slept.  Two  eyes  closed  themselves 
forever,  the  dark  curtain  between  Here 
and  Beyond  dropped  softly  down,  and  this 
side  stood  the  poor  maidens,  lamenting 
and  vainly  stretching  their  arms  after  that 
which  was  ffone,  and  wrinffins  their  hands 
over  that  which  was  left  behind.  Fidelia 
threw  herself  down  by  her  father's  body, 
and  sobbed  and  cried  until  she  was  taken 
with  spasms.  Franz,  full  of  svmpathy, 
lifted  her  in  his  arms,  and  carried  her  out 
of  the  room,  and  her  two  sisters  followed, 
in  new  anxiety  for  their  darling,  and  Ha- 
bermann was  left  alone  with  Daniel  Saden- 
water. He  pressed  down  the  eyelids  of 
the  dead,  and  after  a  little  turned  away 
with  a  heavy  heart ;  but  Daniel  sat  on  the 
foot  of  the  bed,  looking  with  his  auiet 
face  into  the  still  more  quiet  face  oi  his 
master,  and  he  held  the  fori  still  in  his  hand 


Colossal  Fossil  Sba-wbkd.^  From  the  mt-' 
crosoopio  examination  of  the  struotare  of  speoi- 
mens  of  the  fossil  trunks  described  under  the 
name  of  Protolaxiiet  Logani,  and  which  Pria- 
cipal  Dawson  affirmed  in  his  Bakerian  lecture 
before  the  Royal  Society  to  be  the  oldest  known 
instance  of  Coniferous  wood,  Mr.  Carmthers 
has  discovered  that  they  are  really  the  stems  of 
huge  Alga,  belonging  to  at  least  more  than  one 
genus.     They  ara  very  gig^ntio    when   oon* 


trssted  with  the  ordinary  Alga  of  our  existing 
seas,  ncTertheless  some  approach  to  them  in 
sise  is  made  in  the  huge  and  tree  liko  Letsoniat 
which  Dr.  itooker  found  in  the  Antarctic  seas, 
and  which  have  stems  about  twenty  feet  hifch, 
and  with  a  diameter  so  great  that  they  have 
been  collected  by  mariners  in  these  regions  for 
fael  under  the  belief  tliat  they  were  drift-wood. 
They  are  as  thick  as  a  man's  thigh. 

Aeadony. 
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From  Fraser's  Hagasine. 

THE  PERSONAL  HISTOBT    OF  IMPERIAL- 
ISM IN  1870. 

It  is  the  interest  of  the  human  race  to 

frerent  the  revival  of  Imperialism  in 
Vance.  It  taints  whatever  it  touches :  it 
corrupts,  enslaves,  demoralises,  or  debases 
whatever  falls  beneath  its  influence  or 
comes  within  its  reach.  Three  times  over 
(1814, 1815, 1870)  it  has  caused  the  merit 
ed  humiliation  of  a  great  and  proud  people ; 
and  times  innumerable  it  has  been  produc- 
tive of  desolating  and  devastating  wars. 
Wereits  downfsdian  admitted  fact,  there 
might  be  no  necessity  for  reverting  to  it ; 
but  far  from  this  being  so,  its  satellites  are 
busily  intriguing  for  its  restoration :  they 
have  established  a  daily  newspaper  in  Lon- 
don for  the  advocacy  of  its  claims ;  and 
relying  on  Danton's  doctrine  of  audacity, 
they  do  not  hesitate  to  proclaim  that  all 
the  evils  idleged  to  have  been  brought 
upon  France  and  Europe  by  the  Second 
Empire  are  really  owing  to  democracy. 
The  Third  Napolean  has  simply  been  be- 
trayed Ij&e  the  First.  Voilh  tout.  He  has 
done  no  wrong.  It  was  the  Republicans, 
with  Jules  Favre  at  their  head,  that  crip- 
pled his  levies,  limited  his  resources, 
starved  his  troops,  and,  under  false  pre- 
tences of  economv,  prevented  him  from 
completing  the  otherwise  easy  and  inevit- 
able advance  upon  Berlin.  His  conduct 
throughout  has  been  beyond  all  praise, 
and  his  very  conquerors  bear  testimony  to 
the  courage,  constancy,  and  magnanimity 
he  has  displayed  in  his  reverses.  Give  him 
one  chance  more ;  and,  in  his  own  memo- 
rable words,  tout  pent  se  rdtaUir,  At  all 
events,  preserve  the  dynasty  for  the  sake 
of  the  fruits  it  may  bring  forth  under  the 
hopeful  scion  who  has  received  the  bap- 
time  defeu. 

Such  are  the  topics  unceasingly  pressed 
by   the   unscrupmous   adventurers   who 
made  so  good  a  thing  of  the  Second  Em- 
pire, and  do  not  despair  of  making  an  j 
equally  good  thing  of  a  Third ;  knowing  | 
full  well  that  they  have  millions  of  igno- 
rant peasantry  to  fall  back  upon.    Here,  | 
however,  is  their  difficulty.    The  Second 
Empire  rested  on  le  sabre  et  le  vote :  they  | 
may  gain  the  vote,  but  how  are  they  to 
gain  l5ie  sabre  f    Hie  soldiers  of  Metz  and 
Sedan  must  certainly  know  whether  they 
were  led  to  victory  or  defeat,  and  may  be 
expected  to  enlighten  their  respective  com- 
munes on  their  return  home  on  the  mate- 
rial questions  whether  military  genius  and 
personal  intrepidity  are  or  are  not  heredi- 
tary in  the  Bonaparte  family — are  or  are 


not  inherent  in  and  essential  to  Imperial- 
ism? 

But  it  is  not  only  the  French  peasantry 
that   require  to  be  enlightened  on  these 

g>ints.  A  tolerably  numerous  section  of 
n^lish  society  (ably  represented  by  a 
leading  Review)  cling  to  their  Imperial 
proclivities,  talk  of  the  sympathy  due  to 
the  best  friend  of  England  in  his  misfor- 
tunes, and  resolutely  assert  that  he  fell 
with  dignity  after  conferring  unnumbered 
benefits  on  France.  We  are  to  utter  noth- 
ing in  reply  that  sounds  personal ;  and  we 
are  to  say  nothing  that  might  wound  the 
feelings  of  a  prisoner — an  argument 
which  would  have  guaranteed  the  First 
Napoleon  against  hostile  criticbm  during 
the  whole  period  of  his  confinement  at  St. 
Helena.  Now,  it  is  impossible  to  disabuse 
this  portion  of  the  public  mind,  or  to  dis- 
cuss personal  government,  without  person- 
ality; and  consequences  of  the  highest 
moment  depend  upon  the  personal  de- 
meanour 01  the  man  who  embodies  an 
entire  system  in  himself.  We  propose, 
therefore,  after  bestowing  a  few  woros  on 
the  system,  to  follow  the  movements  of 
the  ex-£mperor  and  his  belongings  in  the 
late  and  most  trying  crisis  of  his  destiny. 

Writing  irom  Paris  about  the  French 
Government  in  January  1829,  Lord  Pal- 
merston  said:  **The  difficulties  are  great 
from  the  dearth  of  public  men.  Bonaparte 
crushed  everybody  else,  both  in  p(3itics 
and  war :  he  allowed  no  one  to  think  and 
act  but  himself^  and  has  left,  therefore, 
nothing  but  generals  of  division  and  heads 
of  departments — no  man  fit  to  command 
an  army  or  govern  a  country*"  Bonaparte 
was  a  great  administrator  as  well  as  a 
great  eeneral :  his  activity  was  inexhaust- 
ible: he  corresponded  with  everybody: 
he  looked  after  everything:  he  knew 
whether  he  was  well  or  ill  served,  and  his 
mode  of  obtaining  power  did  not  debar 
him  from  availing  himself  of  the  best  men 
of  all  classes  whidi  the  Revolution  had  not 
expelled  frt)m  France. 

Louis  Napoleon  was  the  very  reverse  of 
all  this :  his  highest  quality  was  tenacity 
of  purpose :  he  coula  rouse  himself  to  a 
peat  exertion,  but,  in  his  general  habits, 
he  was  indolent  and  pleasure-loving:  he 
was  more  a  man  of  thought  than  a  man  of 
action;  and  assuming  him  to  be  capable 
of  discriminating  between  efficiencv  and 
inefficiency,  his  mode  of  rising  had  pre- 
cluded him  from  all  liberty  of  choice.  In 
the  course  of  the  coup  (jCitat  nine-tenths  of 
the  public  men  of  France  had  been  sub- 
jected to  humiliations  and  indignities  bv 
which  they  were  permanently  estranged, 
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and  a  host  of  co-conspirators  had  acquired 
claims  which  it  was  not  safe  to  repudiate 
or  neglect.  Places,  titles,  pensions,  pre- 
ferments, and  employments  were  distrib- 
uted amongst  them  with  reckless  profu- 
sion, besides  largesses  in  monev;  their 
debts  were  paid  repeatedly,  and  many, 
pecuniary  transactions  bordering  on  pecu- 
lation were  hastily  huddled  up  by  author- 
ity to  prevent  exposure. 

It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  the  private 
correspondence  recently  discovered  at  the 
Tuilenes  reflects  less  discredit  on  the  Em- 
peror than  on  his  entourage  ;  the  very  point 
of  the  argument  heina  that  he  had  per- 
force surrounded  himself  with  people  who 
could  not  fail  to  compromise  lum  by  their 
dishonesty  or  incapacity,  or  by  both.  How, 
for  example,  could  he  turn  round  on  a  man 
like  Momy  and  accuse  him  of  having  pro- 
moted the  disastrous  Mexican  expedition 
in  consideration  of  30  per  cent,  on  the  no- 
torious Jeckar  bonds  ?  or  with  what  face, 
in  the  case  of  a  neglected  duty  or  a  noto- 
rious job,  could  he  call  any  of  his  former 
accomplices  to  account  ?  A  common  mode 
of  rewardipg  services  or  satisfying  import- 
unate demands  was  a  concession,  i.e.  a 
profitable  contract.  We  wHl  give  an  ex- 
ample. An  eminent  functionary  obtained 
for  a  female  favourite  a  concession  for  the 
supply  of  some  millions  of  cartridges  at 
more  than  double  the  selling  price.  The 
article  actually  supplied  provea  altogether 
valueless ;  but  no  official  notice  was  taken 
of  the  fraud. 

After  dispersing  a  conservative  Assem- 
bly, whose  only  crime  was  the  wish  to  re- 
store monarchy,  and  imprisoning  the  high- 
est judicial  dignitaries  for  endeavouring  to 
enforce  the  law,  Louis  Napoleon  boasted 
that  he  had  saved  society.  What  sort  of 
society  has  he  saved,  or,  rather,  what  sort 
of  society  has  he  made  it  ?  He  boasts 
of  having  improved  Paris.  How  has  he 
improved  it?  In  what  one  element  of 
solid  and  durable  prosperity,  let  alone 
morals  ?  Ask  the  respectable  inhabitants, 
the  middle  classes,  the  professional  and 
cultivated  classes,  the  men  of  letters, 
the  regular  mechanics  and  workpeople, 
what  they  think  of  this  so-called  improve- 
ment. Thev  will  tell  you  that  it  has  ruin- 
ously raisea  rents  and  prices,  destroyed 
their  comforts,  unsettiea  their  families, 
and  expelled  them  from  their  homes. 
People  of  moderate  income  have  been  com- 
pelled to  quit  their  quarter,  or  mount  with 
a  reduced  establishment  to  the  third  or 
fourth  storey.  The  workpeople  are  turned 
out  to  look  for  lodgings  beyond  the  bar- 
rier.   And,  as  regards  these  same  work- 


people, the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  them 
that  have  been  brought  together  in  and 
about  Paris  have  been  aptly  compared  to 
the  spirit  for  whom  the  enchanter  was 
obliged  to  find  constant  employment  un- 
der the  penalty  of  being  torn  to  pieces. 
Sound  principles  are  rarely  transgressed 
with  impunity.  M.  Haussmann  and  his 
employer  have  been  emulously  running  up 
enormous  debts  which  must  be  paid  by  no 
very  remote  posterity.  And  for  what? 
To  make  Paris  the  centre  of  luxury  and 
profligacy,  the  paradise  of  the  nouoeau 
riche  and  the  demi-monde.  When  people 
contend  that  Paris  owes  a  large  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  ex-£mperor,  let  them 
begin  by  defining  what  they  mean  by 
Paris.  It  was  the  fine  fancy  of  Burke 
that  the  churches  and  hospitals  of  London, 
like  so  many  electrical  conductors,  avert 
the  wrath  of  Heaven.  According  to  this 
doctrine  of  intervention  from  on  high,  the 
Divine  wrath  would  be  irresistibly  at- 
tracted by  the  gaudy,  meretricious  'new 
buildinss,  ihe  theatres,  caf<^  and  restau- 
rants of  Paris,  glaring  and  flaring  with  a 
thousand  lights. 

A  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  after 
expatiating  on  tho  architectural  embellish- 
ments of  the  capital,  remarks :  <*  We  have 
mentioned  these  things  to  show  that,  if 
the  Imp^al  system  was  expensive,  it  was 
only  because  an  Emperor  in  modem  France 
is  bound  to  be  prodigal,  and  even  wasteful, 

Erovided  that  the  sums  he  squanders  are 
kvished  on  the  people,  and  before  all  other 
cities  in  France,  on  Paris."  An  ordinary 
reasoner  might  suppose  that,  if  Imperialism 
could  not  be  maintained  without  prodigal, 
and  even  wasteful,  expenditure,  this  in 
itself  constituted  a  strong  objection  to 
Imperialism.  But  the  writer  in  the  Qoor- 
terty  is  not  an  ordinary  reasoner.  A  pre- 
ceding passage  runs  thus : 

^^A^rain,  when  the  French  object  that 
the  Imperial  system  was  so  wasteful  and 
expensive,  they  forget  the  nature  of  the 
case.  They  welcomed  an  Empire  — a  tyr- 
anny, if  you  will  —  with  applause,  because 
they  saw  in  it  a  relief  from  internal  dia- 
cord,  and  a  means  of  restoring  public  pros- 
perity. But  how  could  the  Emperor  do 
all  tms  without  being  wasteful  and  prodi- 
gal? Trade  was  to  he  restored;  hut  how 
was  this  possible  in  such  a  nation  without  a 
hriUiant  Court  at  the  TuUeriest  and  how 
could  there  be  such  a  Court  at  the  Tuileries 
without  a  larffe  Civil  List  ?  The  price  of 
diamonds  feU,  after  the  fall  of  Louis 
Philippe,  all  over  Europe,  because  after 
the  Revolution  in  1848  there  were  no 
more  jewelled  boxes  to  be  given  away,  no- 
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State  balls,  and  no  magnificent  toilets; 
but  with  the  Empire  and  the  Emperor's 
marriage,  diamonos  began  to  sparkle  again 
at  the  Tuileries,  and  the  precious  stones 
quickly  recovered  their  former  value."  * 

This  is  ffovernment  made  easy  and 
pleasant  with  a  vengeance.  **  Put  money 
in  your  purse,  put  money:"  or  rather, 
take  all  the  money  you  can  draw  from 
other  people's  purses  by  loan  or  taxation, 
spend  it  wastefuUy,  or  bestow  it  on 
courtiers  and  courtesans  who  will  spend  it 
for  you,  and  the  thing  is  done.  If,  there- 
fore, Louis  XIV.  impoverished  France  by 
his  wars  and  his  bigotry,  he  at  all  events 
sustained  her  trade  by  expending  millions 
on  Versailles  and  keeping  up  th^  most 
brilliant  Court  in  Europe.  Diamonds  and 
lace  did  not  fall  in  his  time.  Louis  XV., 
again,  must  unconsciously  have  done 
something  for  trade  by  the  establishment 
of  the  Pare  aux  Cerfi.  Charles  II.  has 
been  unjustly  denied  credit  for  habits  and 
ways*of  life  which  were  all  along  contrib- 
uting to  make  London  the  richest  mercan- 
tile emporium  in  the  world ;  and  if  Louis 
Philippe,  with  his  economy  and  domestici- 
ty, cuts  a  bad  figure  alongside  of  Louis 
Napoleon  with  his  prodigality,  George  III. 
must  cut  a  still  worse  figure  in  contrast 
with  George  IV.  The  theory  which 
underlies  the  entire  argument  of  the  Qttar- 
terly  is  an  extension  of  Mandeville's  "  Pri- 
vate Vices  Public  Benefits."  It  is  public 
vices  that  really  benefit  the  public ;  and  a 
nation  with  a  declining  trade  has  only  to 
look  about  for  a  monarch  who  will  accept 
a  large  Civil  List,  exceed  it  by  many  mil- 
lions a  year,  and  spend  the  money  Uke  a 
gentieman  or  —  an  Emperor. 

Far  from  escaping  the  taint  of  revived 
Imperialism,  the  army  has  suffered  most 
from  it.  Tlie  Imperial  Guard  and  the 
other  chosen  troops,  to  which  the  regi- 
ments of  the  line  were  sacrificed,  had  de- 
generated so  rapidly  that  they  had  begun 
to  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  famous 
Praetorian  guard.  Promotion,  at  least  in 
the  higher  grades,  had  gone,  or  was' be- 
lieved to  have  gone,  by  fiivouritism ;  the 
men  had  no  confidence  in  the  officers, 
whilst  the  officers  complained  loudly  of 
the  insubordination  of  the  men.  The  best 
Qualities  of  soldiership  were  wanting.  A 
dashing  exploit  in  Algiers  made  up  for  all 
defects  of  professional  knowledge,  or,  in 
case  of  any  chance  irregularity  of  conduct, 
set  everything  to  rights.  It  is  a  matter 
of  notoriety  that  even  the  staff  officers 
were  utterly  ignorant  of  the  geography  of 

•  The  Quarterly  Review  fbr  October  1870,  p.  82A. 
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their  own  country,  of  the  very  frontier  on 
which  they  were  to  operate,  though  amply 
provided  with  maps  of  the  country  be- 
tween the  Rhine  and  Berlin.  The  force 
of  fatuitv  and  ignorance  can  to  no  farther. 
When  they  took  the  field,  the  habits  of 
luxury  which  had  been  fostered  in  the 
court  and  capital  were  transported  to  the 
camp;  the  Emperor  setting  the  example 
with  a  suite  which  threw  the  Grand 
Monarqne  into  the  shade,  and  recalled 
Xerxes  or  Sardanapalus. 

The  personal  experience  of  poverty  or 
straitened  circumstances  works  in  one  of 
two  ways  according  to  character.  It 
creates  either  a  contemptuous  disregard 
of  superfluities,  or  a  fondness  for  profuse 
expenditure  and  show.  Its  efiect  on  the 
hero  of  Strasburg  and  Boulogne,  whose 
spirit  of  adventure  at  each  great  throw  of 
the  dice  was  stimulated  like  that  of  the 
Roman  soldier  —  **ibit  eo,  quo  vis,  qui 
zonam  perdidit " — was  to  inouce  a  deter- 
mination to  take  his  fill  of  splendour, 
finery,  and  sensual  pleasure  whilst  they 
lasted  —  to  act  on  the  c€arpe  diem  principle 
— to  aff[>rd  afresh  illustration  of  tne  prov- 
erb, ^  Set  a  beggar  on  horseback  and  he 
will  ride  — "  we  all  know  where.  His 
long  line  of  green  and  gold  carriages,  his 
numerous  stud  of  horses,  his  liveried 
menials,  his  household,  his  staff,  his  Cent 
Gardes,  his  escort,  ended  by  becoming  a 
positive  nuisance:  they  required  and 
occupied  as  many  means  of  transport,  as 
much  ^rolling-stock,*'  as  a  brigade  of 
artillery.  The  correspondence  of  the 
French  press  teemed  with  remonstrances 
in  vain:  he  stuck  to  them  to  the  last; 
and  when  he  left  Sedan  a  prisoner,  partic- 
ular attention  was  attracted  to  the  high 
finish  of  the  well-appointed  carriages,  the 
capital  condition  of  the  horses,  the  well- 
fea  coachmen  and  valets,  with  their  irre- 
proachable liveries,  and  the  general  get-up 
of  the  cortdge,  which  looked  as  if  it  hi^  just 
driven  from  the  Tuileries. 

Immediately  after  his  first  reverses  he 
went  about  exclaiming,  "  On  nCa  tromp^f 
on  nCa'tromp^!  "  forgetting,  if  he  had  been 
deceived,  to  what  extent  he  had  fostered 
the  deceit.  After  the  discussion  which 
the  military  organization  of  France  had 
recently  undergone,  he  ought  to  have 
known  that  he  would  speedily  be  out- 
numbered by  the  Germans  if  he  gave  them 
time.  The  highest  military  authorities 
had  demonstrated  in  1867  that  he  had  not 
more  than  150,000  men  available  for  offen- 
sive operations  on  the  Rhine.*    The  Ger- 

•  A  prominent  psrt  In  this  dlieoMlon,  proroked 
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mans  made  no  secret  that  they  rec|[uired 
nineteen  days  to  concentrate;  and  it  was 
just  nineteen  days  firom  the  announcement 
of  war  to  the  first  seriously  aggressive 
movement  of  the  French.  The  ex-Em- 
peror's best,  if  not  only,  chance  was  to 
cross  the  frontier  at  once,  and  push  for- 
ward, to  increase  the  hesitation  or  prevent 
the  junction  of  the  South.  He  lost  this 
chance  more  by  his  own  infirmity  of  pur- 
pose than  by  the  deceit  or  treachery  of 
others. 

He  must  have  known,  moreover,  that 
the  money  paid  by  conscripts  for  exemp- 
tions was  not  expended,  as  it  should  have 
been,  in  rempUi^ntSf  whatever  else  came 
of  it;  and  the  Plebiscite  might  surely 
have  enlightened  him  as  to  the  actual 
number  of  his  soldiers  in  1870,  his  particu- 
lar attention  having  been  called  to  the 
Proportion  of  them,  50,000,  who  voted 
/on.  K  their  numbers  were  exaggerated 
to  swell  the  grand  total  of  votes,  he  un- 
derstood the  mode  of  making  up  these 
returns  too  well  to  be  taken  in  by  them. 
A  man  who  lives  in  an  atmosphere  of 
falsehood  must  accept  the  disadvantages 
alon^  with  the  supposed  advantages  of 
fraud.  • 

The  fatuity  of  the  Minister  of  War, 
Leboeuf^  with  the  blind  confidence  placed 
in  him,  would  be  incredible  and  unac- 
countable under  any  other  system.  It 
rests  on  the  most  reliable  authority  that, 
subsequently  to  the  Due  de  Gramont's 
celebrated  escapade,  the  Cabinet  were  in- 
clined to  peace,  with  the  single  exception 
of  LeboBuf,  who  was  on  the  point  of  being 
overruled,  when  news  arrived  of  the  sup- 
posed affront  offered  to  France  in  the  per- 
son of  her  representative,  M.  Benedetti, 
by  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  all  with  one 
voice  immediately  declared  for  war.* 
There  was,  in  point  of  fact,  no  affront  in- 
tended or  understood,  but  the  explana- 
tions came  too  late.  Now,  on  what 
hypothesis  can  we  account  for  Leboeufs 
persistency?  The  only  plausible  one  is 
sheer  ignorance ;  for  if  he  knew  the  real 
condition  of  his  department,  why  precipi- 
tate an  exposure,  with  the  resulting  disas- 


hy  the  tlarminff  rise  ofPrassla  as  «  military  power, 
was  taken  by  the  Duo  d'Aumale  Geinral  Changar 
Dier,  and  General  Trochu;  and  an  able  nam  mary  of 
their  views  appeared  In  the  Edtnbiirgk  Review  for 
July  1867.  See  The  Military  Re$ource$  qf  Pru$$ia 
ana  France,  ^c^  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Chesney, 
K.E.,  and  Uenry  Bettve,  D  C.L.  London :  Long- 
mans, 1870. 

*  Another  story  ts  that  the  Emperor,  having  led 
the  army  to  expect  war,  wa4  overper^uaded  to  per- 
severe  Tir  fear  of  dbappointing  them,  and  that  Be- 
nedetti  was  instructed  by  telegram  to  get  np  a  scene. 
This  was  the  ourrent  belief  at  £ms. 


ters  and  disgrace  ?  In  that  case,  he  would 
surely  have  stood  out,  if  he  stood  oat 
alone,  for  peace.  The  story  that  he  knew 
the  truth,  and  was  afraid  to  tell  it,  is  inad- 
missible. 

Before  leaving  Paris  the  ex-£mperor 
had  his  mis^vings,  and  was  far  from  look- 
ing forward  to  the  coming  struggle,  like 
M.  Ollivier,  with  a  light  heart.  A  story 
is  told  of  his  rebuking  the  Prince  Impe- 
rial for  treating  it  as  boy's  play  and  ex- 
hibiting his  camp  equipment  as  a  new 
toy ;  but,  considering  the  manner  in  which 
he  played  off  the  poor  boy  for  a  theatrical 
effect,  we  should  be  disposed  to  treat  this 
story  as  apocryphaL  The  affedr  of  Saar- 
briick  was  got  up  to  amuse  the  Parisians, 
who  were  growing  impatient  at  the  (to 
them)  unaccountable  inaction  of  the  Em- 
peror. The  hero  of  the  day  was  the 
Prince  Imperial,  and  the  telling  hit  of  the 
performance  was  his  firing  off  the  first 
cannon  or  mitrailleuse.  **It  is  a  fact  to 
be  recorded  in  history,"  wrote  the  corre- 
spondent of  the  Times,  **  showing  how  in- 
stantaneously the  spark,  once  kindled, 
burst  out  into  the  full  flames  of  war,  that 
three  weeks  before  the  battle  of  Saarbruck 
the  Peace  Society  of  Paris  sent  their 
deputies  to  Saarbriick  to  celebrate  an 
international  feast  held  there  by  the  corre- 
sponding society  in  Prussia.  It  was  held 
at  the  station,  one  of  t  .e  first  places  in 
flames ;  and  also  that  the  first  shot  fired 
upon  Saarbriick  —  an  open  town,  be  it 
remembered  —  was  firea  by  the  Prince 
Imperial  himself.  The  Prussian  soldiers 
have  therefore  rechristened  the  hill  where 
the  deadly  contest  raged,  which  I  ought  to 
have  mentioned  was  luiown  as  the  Spelker- 
berg,  *  Lulu-berg,'  Lulu  being  the  schri- 
quet  he  is  known  by." 

The  delighted  father  telegraphed  to  the 
Empress:  *^ Louis   has  gone  through  his 
baptism  of  fire.    He  was  not  in  the  least 
st£^ed.    We  stood  in  the  front,  and  the 
rifle    balls   were    dropping    at    our  feet. 
Louis  picked  up  one  that  fell  near  him. 
His  bearing  was  such  as  to  draw  teara 
from  the  soldiers'  eyes."    Breed  up  a  child 
in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is 
old  he  will  not  depart  from  it.    The  bap- 
time  de  feu  of  the  Prince  Imperial,  analo- 
gous to  the  blooding  of  a  young  hound, 
rather  jars  with  the  doctrine    that    the 
Empire  is  Peace.      Some  verses  on  the 
event,  which  first  appeared  in  the  Spectator, 
may  be  appropriately  reproduced : 
**  How  jolly,  papa!  how  fanny! 
How  the  blue  men  tumble  aboat! 
Huzza!  there's  a  fellow's  head  off  — 
How  the  dark  red  blood  spouts  out! 
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*'  And  look,  what  a  jolly  bonfire! 
Wants  nothing  bat  coloured  light; 
Oh,  papa!  burn  a  lot  of  cities. 
And  burn  the  next  one  at  night." 

••  Yes,  child,  'tis  operatic; 
Bat  don't  forget  in  jour  glee. 
For  your  sake  this  play  is  playing  — 
That  you  may  be  worthy  of  me. 

••  They  baptixed  you  in  Jordan  water  — 
Baptized  as  a  Christian,  I  mean; 
But  you  come  of  the  race  of  CsBsar, 
And  thus  have  their  baptisms  been. 

**  Baptized  in  true  Giesar  fashion. 
Remember,  through  all  your  years. 
That  the  font  was  a  burning  city. 
And  the  water  its  widows'  tears.'* 

On  reading  the  Emperor's  account  of 
her  8on*8  first  appearance  in  the  field,  the 
Epapress,  a  brave  and  resolute  woman, 
with  the  blue  blood  of  Spain  running  in 
her  veins  and  the  spirit  of  a  Roman 
matron,  is  said  to  have  made  answer  that 
she  would  rather  her  son  were  taken 
where  balls  were  wmzzing  around  him 
than  where  they  were  dropping  at  his 
feet. 

It  is  to  the  ex-Emperor*8  credit  that  the 
sole  approximation  to  truth  in  any  French 
telegram  of  a  battle  was  made  by  him; 
but  the  experiment  answered  so  ill  that  no 
repetition  of  it  has  been  hazarded : 

Marshal  MaoMahon  has  lost  a  battle.  Gen- 
eral Frossard  on  the  Saar  has  been  compelled  to 
fall  back.  The  retreat  is  being  effected  in  good 
order.  All  may  be  set  right  (^toiU  petU  u  ri' 
tablir), 

A  telegram  of  the  same  day  (August  7) 
contained  these  words :  '*  I  go  to  place 
myself  in  the  centre  of  the  position." 
He  accordingly  hastened  to  place  himself 
in  Metz,  where  he  was  received  by  the 
bishop,  and  (Sunday  the  14th)  attended  a 
solemn  mass  at  the  cathedral  with  his  son ; 
irresistibly  recalling  the  passage  of  Can- 
dide  in  which  it  is  related  how,  alter  a 
battle  involving  a  terrible  amount  of 
slaughter,  the  King  of  Bulgaria  and  the 
King  of  Abraria  proceeded  to  sing  Te 
Deums  to  the  God  of  mercy  and  peace. 
As  soon  as  the  mass  was  over,  the  rpyal 

Sirty  took  leave  of  the  bishop  and  quitted 
etz ;  which,  instead  of  being  the  centre 
of  the  position,  was  about  to  become  the 
extreme  point  exposed  to  the  enemy. 
Their  departure  was  thus  announced  by 
one  of  Reuter  s  telegrams : 

Paris:  August  16. 
The  Emperor  left  Meti  yesterday  at  2  p.m., 
with  the  Prince  Imperial,  for  Verdun.     Before 


he  left  ^eti,  a  proclamation  of  the  Emperor 
was  published,  in  which  he  said  : 

*'  In  leaving  you  to  oppae  the  invading  en*- 
my,  I  rely  upon  your  patriotism  to  defend  this 
groat  city.  You  will  not  allow  the  foreigners  to 
seise  this  bulwark  of  France,  and  you  will  emu- 
late the  army  in  courage  and  devotion. 

•«  I  shall  preserve  a  grateful  memory  of  the 
welcome  I  have  found  within  your  walls,  and  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  return  in  happier  times  to 
thank  you  for  your  noble  conduct" 

He  expected  to  be  followed  by  the  army 
of  Bazame,  which  was  unpleasantlv  ar- 
rested on  its  march;  and  he  passea  the 
night  of  Sunday  the  I4th  at  Longeville, 
near  Metz,  in  the  ch&teau  of  Colonel  H^ 
nocque,  his  escort  encamping  on  the  lawn. 
What  befell  him  in  the  next  day's  journey 
is  thus  narrated  in  the  PcM  Mail  Gazette : 

Always  capitally  informed,  the  Prussians  took 
it  into  their  heads  to  carry  off  his  Majesty.  Hid- 
ing themselves  during  the  night  in  the  little 
thickets  round  the  Chateau  Frescati,  and  the 
neighbouring  forms,  they  sent  a  squadron  of 
Uhlans  across  the  railroad,  while  they  opened 
fire  on  the  village  of  Moulins,  situated  to  the 
left  of  Longeville,  in  order  to  intercept  all  aid. 
Fortunately  for  the  Emperor,  the  French  engi- 
neers blew  up  the  railway  bridge  under. this  fire, 
and  the  Uhlans,  being  cut  off,  and  finding  a 
strong  force  at  Longeville,  surrendered.  The 
next  night  the  Emperor  passed  at  Gravelotte  in 
the  house  of  a  farmer,  named  Plaisant,  and  at 
4  A.U.  he  got  into  an  open  chaise  with  the  Prince 
Imperial  and  drove  away,  taking  the  valley  the 
most  remote  from  the  Moselle,  as  the  Prtusian 
gunners  were  already  getting  in  motion.  It 
wcu  found  necessary  to  protect  the  road  with 
Grenadiers  of  the  Guard  and  three  regiments 
of  cavalry.  The  Emperor  piissed  through  Con- 
flans,  breakfasted  at  Etain,  and  entered  Verdun 
without  further  molestation.  At  this  moment 
Bazaine  was  engaged  in  checking  the  armies 
of  Prince  Frederick  Charles  and  Marshal 
Steinnutz,  A  staff  officer  galloped  into  Verdun 
with  the  news  of  the  result,  but  the  Emperor 
had  just  left  for  Chylous  wiUi  the  Prince  Impe- 
rial and  hardly  any  escort.  At  the  station  he 
asked  for  a  train.  **  Sire,"  said  the  station- 
master,  **  I  have  nothing  to  offer  yon  but  a 
third-class  carriage."  ••  I  will  content  myself 
with  that,"  repli^  the  Emperor,  who  took  his 
seat  on  the  hard  board,  refusing  a  cushion  fh)m 
his  carriage.  He  asked  for  a  glass  of  wine,  and 
the  station-master  washed  out  the  glass  he  had 
just  used  at  breakfast  and  gave  the  Emperor  a 
drink.  The  Prince  Imperial,  who  was  greatly 
fiitigued,  demanded  to  wash  his  hands  and  face, 
and  performed  his  ablutions  in  the  station-mas- 
ter's glass,  using  his  pooket-handerchief  for  a 
towel.  On  the  morning  of  the  17th  the  Empe- 
ror reached  Ch&lons,  and  there  are  divers  re- 
poi*ts  abroad  as  to  the  reception  he  met  with  at 
the  camp.    Some  of  the  evening  papers  say  that 
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h«  has  retired  to  RheimB»  and  I  am  inolined  to 
believe  that  such  is  the  case.  The  Garde  Mo- 
bile is  said  to  have  flung  at  him  such  epithets  as 


This  account  is  substantially  confirmed 
by  the  bold,  active,  and  accurate  corre- 
spondent of  the  Dai'y  News : 

At  Longeville  the  Emperor  and  his  household 
encamped  for  the  night.  E  irly  in  the  morning 
of  Monday  they  were  all  awolce  by  cannon  shots, 
and  rushing  out  of  their  tents  they  beheld  shells 
falling  all  about  their  encampment  Everything 
was  bustle  in  a  moment,  all  the  escort  getting 
on  horseback  as  quick  as  possible,  and  the  Em- 
peror tumbling  into  his  carriage  with  the  great- 
est despatch,  it  is  said.  In  the  meanwhile  the 
Prussian  reconnaissance  which  had  produced 
this  alarm  was  driven  back  easily,  and  the  Im- 
perial carriage,  surrounded  by  its  strong  escort, 
made  its  way  back  through  Oravelotte  towards 
Conflans,  through  vineyards,  and  the  best  way 
it  oould,  to  Verdun.  The  escort  had  not  eaten 
anything  but  what  they  could  pick  up,  in  the 
way  of  dry  crusts  of  br^,  since  they  left  Mett. 
But  the  most  curious  thing  is  that  this  retreat 
or  flight  of  thfi  Emperor  was  made  through  the 
Tery  midst  of  the  Prussian  army,  which  was  at 
Mars-la-Tour,  where  the  next  battle  took  place 
immediately.  The  Emperor  And  household  troops 
did  not  know  what  danger  they  were  in  till  lUT- 
terwards,  but  they  actually  pa^ed  right  through 
the  Prussian  army.  At  Verdun  the  Emperor 
bundled  into  a  train,  and  was  glad  to  get  into  a 
third-class  carriage,  in  which  he  arrived  here 
[Ch&Ions].  An  officer  went  up  to  him  at  the 
station  of  St  Hilaire,  near  here,  and  as  cere- 
mony is  easily  dispensed  with  now,  he  ventured 
to  say,  ••  Sire,  you  must  be  fatigued.'*  ••  Yes," 
he  answered,  •*  very  fatigued  and  very  hungry." 
What  a  change!  When  he  started  fh)m  Paris 
three  trains  were  hardly  sufficient  to  carry  his 
carriages,  furniture,  and  equipages  of  all  sorts. 
Even  his  generals  and  aides^-camp  took  with 
them  their  plate  and  linen ^  and  every  possible 
comfort.  They  imagined  th^  were  going  to 
war  like  satraps 

Aoga8t20,  lOAjif. 
I  told  yon  in  my  last  how  the  shells  falling  in 
their  tents  had  roused  the  Imperial  camp  from 
sleep  earl^  on  Monday  morning,  and  made  them 
retreat  with  the  greatest  possible  haste.  I  was 
mistaken  in  saying  that  Jtbe  Emperor  drove  in  a 
carriage  from  Longeville;  he  and  his  son  rode 
on,  I  believe,  as  fkr  as  a  h'dl  cf^ed  Point-du- 
Jour,  where  a  halt  was  made,  and  where  the 
carriages  came  up.  It  was  at  Gravelotte  they 
slept  that  night  Nobody,  excepting,  perhaps,  the 
Imperial  party,  had  anything  to  eat  the  next 
morning.  The  horses  were  not  fed,  but  man- 
aged to  crop  a  little  grass  in  the  fields.  My 
friend,  an  officer  of  the  Cent  Gardes,  got  a  piece 
of  dry  bread  fh)m  a  greom  of  the  Emperor'a 
Others  were  not  so  lucky.  On  they  rode  again, 
that  long  escort  winding  its  way  along  the  sides 


of  the  hills  which  the  road  follows  there.  The 
composition  of  the  escort  was  —  first,  a  regi- 
ment of  Chasseurs  d'Afrique  by  fburs,  keeping, 
you  may  be  sure,  a  sharp  look-out;  next  came  a 
peloton  of  Cent  Gardes,  next  the  Emperor  and 
his  staff,  another  peloton  of  Cent  Garaes,  three 
Imperial  carriages,  then  four  Cent  Gardes,  and 
the  regiment  of  the  Dragons  de  Tlmparatrice. 

These  regiments,  gallantly  led  in  the 
battles  then  raging,  nught  have  turned  the 
tide  of  victory  like  the  cavalry  (not  half 
their  number)  under  Eellermann  at  Ma- 
rengo. The  Chasseurs  d'Afrique  thus  ig- 
nobly employed  belonged  to  the  same  corps 
that  under  the  Due  d'Aumale  stormed  and 
carried  the  entrenched  camp  of  Abd-el- 
Kader  —  the  same  that  came  so  gallantly 
to  the  relief  of  our  Light  Cavalry  Brigadb 
at  Balaclava. 

The  Imperial  departure  from  before 
Metz  bears  a  striking  analogy  to  the  scene 
in  A  Legend  of  Montrose  where  Argyll  pro- 
vides for  his  safety,  at  the  request  of  the 
chiefs,  by  retiring  on  board  a  galley  when 
the  action  with  Montrose  is  on  the  point 
of  commencing.  "  It  is  better  it  should  be 
so,"  said  Ardenvoler  to  himself,  devouring 
his  own  emotion ;  "  but  of  his  line  of  a 
hundred  sires  I  know  not  one  who  would 
have  retired  whilst  the  banner  of  Diarmid 
waved  in  the  wind  in  the  face  of  its  most 
inveterate  foes."  The  ex-Emperor  will 
have  the  comfort  of  reflecting  that  there 
was  one  of  lus  blood  (Prince  Napoleon) 
besides  his  son  retiring  along  with  him, 
and  that  there  are  others  who  would  have 
done  the  same.  When  not  long  since  the 
question  was  pertinently  asked,  how  many 
of  the  Bonaparte  family  were  to  the  front, 
the  answer  was,  "Not  one."  Yet  there 
were  several  of  them  on  the  Civil  List  to 
the  tune  of  200,000  franca  a-vear  each. 

There  is  extant  a  letter  from  the  Em- 
press to  the  Emperor  warning  him  that 
after  two  reverses  (Worth  and  Forbach) 
he  had  better  think  twice  before  returning 
to  Paris ;  and  it  was  simultaneously  noti- 
fied to  him  by  the  loud  voice  of  public 
opinion  that  his  continuance  in  the  post  of 
commander-in-chief  would  no  longer  be 
endured  in  any  quarter.  The  correspon- 
dent of  the  Journal  des  D<fbats  writes  from 
Rheims,  August  24 :  "  The  Prince  Imperial 
left  yesterday  for  Bethel,  with  some  of  the 
officers  of  his  household.  As  to  the  Em- 
peror, he  was  to  be  this  morning  at  Beine, 
behind  MacMahon's  army,  but  no  one 
knows  where  he  is  at  present."  It  appears 
from  documents  found  in  the  Tuileries 
that,  up  to  August  21,  he  was  still  direct- 
ing the  movements  of  the  armies,  and  dis- 
tributing commands,  through  the  in^itra- 
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mentality  of  the  subservient  Minister  at 
War.  The  extent  to  which  his  presence 
with  the  army,  coupled  with  interested 
feelings  for  the  dynasty,  paralyzed  MacMa- 
hon's  movements,  is  made  clear  by  an  in- 
tercepted letter  from  a  French  officer,  first 
published  in  the  Times : 

When  foar  corps  had  been  united  at  Chilons 
^  the  Ist,  the  5th,  the  7th,  and  the  12th  —  it 
wiis  before  all  things  needful  to  march  upon 
Verdun  without  losing  an  instant,  and  attempt 
to  release  Bazaine.  Unfortunately  the  Emperor 
was  mad  —  thinking  only  of  his  own  safety,  and 
not  comprehending  that  his  interest  was  the 
same  as  that  of  France  at  this  moment  A  re- 
treat, then,  was  made  towards  Rheims,  the  in- 
tention at  first  being  to  cover  Paris  only,  and 
leave  Btzaine  to  his  fate.  Happily,  the  Council 
of  Ministers  declared  that  the  dynasty  was  lost 
if  people  learned  at  Paris  that  the  defence  of 
Paris  only  was  thought  of,  and  that  no  hope  was 
entertained  of  the  situation  at  Mets.  That  put 
a  little  heart  into  our  poor  monarch,  who,  not 
daring  to  enter  Paris,  dragged  on  in  the  rear  of 
the  army.  The  plan  was  changed,  and  now 
(Angust  26)  we  are  en  route  to  join  Basaine. 
But  much  time  has  been  lost  Our  marches  are 
di£5cult,  because  supplies  of  food  are  difl&oult  to 
obtaiu,  and  I  believe  that  plans  and  ideas  are 
altered  every  day. 

The  following  proclamation  was  issued 
on  the  eve  of  the  decisive  battle  at  Sedan : 

Soldiers!  The  opening  of  the  war  not  having 
been  fortunate,  I  determined,  setting  aside  all 
personal  inclinations,  to  give  the  command  of 
the  armies  to  the  Marshal  whom  public  opinion 
particularly  designated.  Up  to  the  present, 
•access  has  not  crowned  your  efforts;  neverthe- 
leas,  I  learn  that  Marshal  Basaine's  army  has 
been  re-organized  under  the  walls  of  Metz,  and 
that  Marshal  MaoMahon's  was  only  slightly 
checked  yesterday.  There  is  no  reaison,  there- 
Ibre,  to  be  discouraged.  We  have  hitherto  pre- 
vented the  enemy  from  penetrating  up  to  the 
capital,  and  entire  France  is  rising  to  repulse 
its  invaders.  Under  these  serious  circum- 
stances, the  Empress  worthily  representing  me 
at  Paris,  I  have  preferred  the  rdU  of  soldier  to 
that  of  sovereign.  Nothing  shall  be  wanting  on 
my  part  to  save  our  country;  it  contains  still, 
thank  God,  stout-hearted  men;  and  if  there  are 
dastards,  martiaHaw  and  the  public  contempt 
wiU  do  them  justice.  Soldiers!  be  worthy  of 
your  ancient  reputation.  God  will  not  forsake 
our  country  provided  every  one  does  his  duty. 
Given  at  the  Imperial  Quarters  at  Sed^n  the 
81st  of  August,  1870.  Napoleon. 

It  was  reported  just  before  that  he  had 
attached  himself  to  the  Cavalry  of  the 
Guard,  and  it  was  given  out  that  ne  would 
take  the  first  opportunity  of  charging  at 
their  head.  That  opportunity  was  repeat- 
^y    afforded    before    Sedan.    Did    he 


eagerly  grasp  at  it  ?  Did  he  hail  it  as  the 
salvation  of  his  military  honour,  or  the 
possible  confirmation  of  his  dynasty  ?  We 
shall  see. 

On  September  11  there  appeared  in 
L(X  Patrie  an  account  of  the  circumstances 
leading  to  the  capitulation,  said  to  be 
written  by  an  officer  of  Greneral  Wimp- 
jffen's  staffl  The  essential  passages  are 
these : 

The  12th  corps  of  the  right  wing,  under  Gon- 
jeral  Lebrun,  held  its  ground  well.  GenenU 
i  Wimpffen  then,  wishing  to  take  advantage  of 
I  the  success  of  the  12th  corps  to  disengage  the 
right  by  a  vigorous  offensive  movement,  and 
I  push  into  the  Meuse  a  part  of  the  enemy*s  army, 
reinforced  General  Lebrun  by  all  he  could  de- 
tach from  the  Ist  and  3d  corps.  The  General- 
in-Chief,  by  aid  of  this  movement,  hoped,  more- 
over, to  clear  himself  a  passage  in  the  direction 
of  Carignan,  and  march  on  Montmedy.  About 
half-past  three  o'clock  he  caused  to  be  conveyed 
to  the  Emperor,  then  in  Sedan,  a  letter  in  which 
he  engaged  him  to  come  and  place  himself  in 
the  midst  of  his  troops,  who  would  be  proud  to 
open  him  a  passage.  The  Emperor  did  not 
come^  and  General  Wimpffen  ordering  the  of" 
fensive  movement  to  begin,  tke  l'2th  corps  under 
General  Lebrun  overthrew  the  enemy.  Un- 
happily the  Ist  and  8rd  corps,  remaining  on  the 
plateau  to  form  the  rear-guard,  vigorously  at- 
tackea  by  superior  forces  and  forced  back,  in- 
stead of  following  the  offensive  movement  of  the 
12th  corps  by  passing  between  the  entrenched 
camp  and  the  wood  of  the  Garrenne,  gradually 
approached  Sedan,  and  finished  by  deploying  un- 
der cover  of  the  cannon  of  the  citadel.  A  por- 
tion even  penetrated  into  the  town,  the  gates 
of  which  had  been  carelessly  left  open.  The 
General-in-Chief  and  his  staff,  placing  them- 
selves in  the  front  of  the  troops  which  were  not 
yet  under  the  place,  threw  themselves  on  the 
track  of  the  r2th  corps.  .  .  . 

It  was  four  o'clock.  Perhaps  the  movement 
of  General  Lebrun,  if  well  seconded,  might 
have  succeeded  ;  but  at  this  moment  an  officer 
sent  by  the  Emperor  brought  the  GeneraHn- 
Chief  a  letter,  by  which  the  Sovereign  notified 
that  he  had  caused  the  whi'eftag  to  6«  hoisted 
on  the  citadel  of  Sedan,  inviting  him  to  order 
the  cessation  of  the  fire,  and  to  undertake  the 
duty  of  negotiations  with  the  enemy.  General 
Wimjffen  refused  this  mission  poinU-blank. 
The  Emperor  redoubled  his  instances:  the  Gen- 
eral refused  still,  and  instead  of  stopping  the 
fire  he  resolved  to  attempt  a  last,  a  supreme, 
effort;  he  re-entered  the  town  to  call  round  him 
all  the  troops  to  be  found  there.  The  troops 
were  exhausted  with  marching,  fighting,  and 
want  of  food.  Without  taking  account  of  the 
danger  of  being  shut  up  in  an  indefensibletown, 
commanded  on  every  side,  most  of  the  men  re- 
fused to  pass  the  walls.  Hardly  two  thousand 
followed  the  General  and  responded  to  his  gen- 
erous appeaL      General    Wimpffen,  putting 
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himself  at  their  head,  drove  the  enemy  from 
Balan,  and  retook  the  village.  Some  Gardds 
Mobiles,  some  oourageous  inhabitants  of  Sedan, 
had  joined  these  two  thousand  volunteers.  It 
was  the  last  act  of  the  struggle.  The  General 
had  too  few  men  to  attempt  the  only  possible  re- 
treat Not  being  able  to  overtake  the  12th 
corps,  he  decided  about  six  in  the  evening  to 
re-enter  Sedan.  Things  had  come  to  this  pass 
when  the  £mperor  wrote  himself  to  General 
Wimpffen,  who  had  just  sent  in  his  resignation, 
to  refuse  it,  and  conjure  him  to  retain  the  com- 
mand. .  .  .  (ieneral  Wimpffen  consented  to  see 
General  Moltke,  but  withdrew  without  coming 
to  terms  on  hearing  that  the  army  were  ex- 
pected to  become  prisoners  of  war.  He  was  in- 
formed that,  if  the  terms  were  not  accepted  be- 
fore nine  o'clock  the  next  morning,  the  bom- 
bardment would  recommence.  At  break  of 
day  he  called  a  council  of  war,  who  came  to  the 
unanimous  resolution  that  the  position  was  des- 
perate, and  that  there  was  no  alternative  but  to 
come  to  terms.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  he  con- 
sented to  sign  the  capitulation.* 

This  document,  not  being  authenticated 
by  a  signature,  might  possibly  have  left 
comparatively  little  impression,  had  not 
the  Imperial  staff  thought  proper  to  pub- 
lish a  formal  reply  to  it,  in  which  they  un- 
equivocally admit  that  the  proposal  was 
made  to  the  Emperor  and  declined  by 
him : 

The  letter  which  appeared  in  the  Patrie  of 
the  11th  of  September,  attributed  to  an  officer 
of  General  ,Wimpffen's  staff,  implies  with  such 
great  seriousness  and  injustice  that  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  catastrophe  at  Sedan  lies  upon 
the  Emperor,  that  those  officers  who  have  the 
honour  to  remain  near  his  Mijesty  must  be  per- 
mitted to  place  the  facts  fairly  before  the  pub- 
lic. When  the  different  commanders  of  cor^e 
d'armie  had  informed  the  Emperor  that  their 
troops  had  been  repulsed,  disperaed,  and  in  part 
hurled  back  in  confusion  into  the  town,  the  Em- 
peror sent  them  to  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
that  he  might  be  made  acquainted  with  the  sit- 
uation; at  the  same  time  the  General  sent  to 
the  Emperor  two  officers  of  his  staff  with  a  note, 
in  which  he  proposed  to  his  Majesty,  not  to  save 
the  army,  but  to  save  his  person  by  placing  him 
in  the  centre  of  a  column,  with  which  they  said 
they  would  try  to  reach  Carignan.f  The  Em- 
peror refused  to  sacrifice  a  further  large  num- 
ber of  soldiers  to  save  himself;  **  and  Asides,*' 
he  said,  **  Carignan  is  occupied  by  the  Prus- 
sians; but  if  the  General  think$  he  can  $ave 
tome  part  of  the  army,  let  him  try  it,**  At  the 
same  time  as  the  answer  of  the  Emperor 
reached  the  Commander-in-Chief,  the  hitter 
was  communicating  to  General  Lebron,  oom- 

*  According  to  another  aoooant,  two  generalt 
stood  out  to  the  la^t. 

t  The  proposal  was  "  to  cat  through  the  enemy 
in  the  direction  of  Carignan  "  «  a  most  material 
diUbrenoe. 


manding  the  12th  corps,  his  project  of  ooUeotlng 
two  or  &ree  thousand  men  and  putting  himself 
at  their  head  to  make  an  opening  through  fhm 
Prussian  lines.  General  Lebrun  replied,  '*  Yoa 
will  sacrifice  8,000  men  more,  and  you  will  not 
succeed;  btUtf  you  loish  to  try  it,  I  will  go 
with  you.'*  They  set  out,  in  fact;  and  leas 
than  half  an  hour  later  General  Wimpffen 
agreed  that  his  attempt  was  not  fSaasible,  and 
that  no  other  course  remained  save  to  lay  down 
his  arms. 

After  mentioning  General  Wimpffen's 
resignation  and  prolonged  reluctance  to 
sign  the  capitulation,  they  proceed : 

It  is  altogether  f^lse  to  say  that  the  General 
was  opposed  by  the  Emperor  in  his  plans  and  in 
the  orders  which  he  may  have  given,  for  hk 
Mf^ty  only  met  him  Ibr  an  instant  on  the 
field  of  batUe,  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock. 
T%e  General  wa$  coming  from  Balan,  and  the 
Emperor  asked  how  the  battle  was  going  ai 
that  side  T  The  General  replied,  *•  Sire,  thinga 
are  going  as  well  as  possible,  and  we  are  gain- 
ing ground.'*  To  an  observation  made  by  his 
Majesty  that  an  officer  had  just  warned  him 
that  a  considerable  body  of  the  enemy  was  out* 
flanking  our  left,  the  General  replied,  **  Well* 
so  much  the  better;  we  must  let  them  do  so;  we 
will  throw  them  into  the  Mouse  and  we  shall 
gain  the  victory."  These  were  the  only  words 
that  the  Emperor  had  with  General  Wimpffen 
during  the  action,  and  it  is  equally  false  to  say 
that  there  was  the  smallest  altercation  between 
the  Emperor  and  the  General;  and  when  thcT 
parted  the  Emperor  embraced  the  General  witb 
the  greatest  affsction. 

The  Generals  Aides-de-Camp  to  the  Em- 
peror— 

Prince  Db  la  Muskowa. 

CABTBLRAn. 

Pb  Waubbbt. 

Count  Rbillb  —  Visooant  Pajou 

This  is  a  startling  document  to  emanate 
from  five  general  officers  under  the  super- 
vision of  their  Imperial  master.  Fancy  the 
different  commanders  all  coming  to  inform 
the  Emperor,  who  was  not  in  conunand,  of 
what  he  knew  very  well  already  —  that 
they  were  beaten,  and  his  referring  them 
to  the  commander-in-chief  1  And  what  an 
utter  i^^rance  it  betrays  of  the  spirit  in 
which  Wimpfifen's  gallant  proposal  was 
made  1  What  he  wished  to  save  was  not 
the  Imperial  person,  but  the  military  hon- 
our of  France — save  it  from  the  ineradi- 
cable stain  of  the  capitulation  of  an  army 
of  a  hundred  thousand  men,  with  a  Mar- 
shal of  France  and  an  Emperor  of  the 
French. 

**  Mack's  sole  resource,"  remarks  the  his- 
torian of  the  Empire,  speaking  of  Ulm, 
**  was  to  throw  himself  sword  in  hand  on 
one  of  the  points  of  the  iron  circle  in- 
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closing  him,  to  die  or  open  a  passaf^e.  He 
would  certainly  have  been  beaten.  But  mili- 
tary honour  would  have  been  satisfied,  and, 
next  to  victory,  this  is  thiB  most  precious  of 
attainable  results."  The  Archduke  Ferdi- 
nand actually  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  cavalry  and  a  body  of  infantry,  15,000 
in  all,  and  broke  through  the  iron  circle 
inclosing  him. 

IVhen  the  news  of  the  capitulation  of 
Dupont  with  20,000  men  at  Baylen  (1808) 
reaiched  Napoleon  at  Bordeaux,  he  was 
stunned  by  it  as  by  a  blow.  *'Is  your 
Majesty  ill?^  asked  Maret  on  being  has- 
tily summoned.  "No."  "Has  Austria 
declared  war  ?  "  "  Would  to  God  it  were 
only  that."  "  What,  then,  has  happened  ?  " 
The  Emperor  then  related  the  capitulation, 
and  adaed :  "  That  an  army  should  be 
beaten  is  nothing ;  the  fate  of  arms  is  va- 
riable, and  a  defeat  may  be  repaired.  But 
for  an  army  to  make  a  shameful  capitula- 
tion is  a  stain  on  the  French  name  —  on 
the  glory  of  our  arms.  The  wounds  in- 
flicted on  honour  never  heal — the  moral 
effect  IB  terrible.  .  •  .  They  say  that  there 
was  no  other  means  of  saving  the  army, 
of  preventing  the  massacre  of  the  soldiers. 
Wdl,  it  would  have  been  better  for  them 
all  to  have  perished  with  arms  in  their 
hands  —  that  not  one  of  them  had  re- 
turned." *  Dupont  and  the  principal  offi- 
cers were  tried  by  a  military  tribunal  and 
cashiered;  the  worst  charge  against  him 
being  that  he  had  checked  a  eallant  at- 
tempt by  (general  Verdel  to  hre^  through. 

General  Lebrun's  remark,  if  he  ever 
made  it,  referred  to  the  last  desperate  at- 
tempt when  the  iron  circle  had  fatally 
tightened  round  Sedan.  But  surelv  this  is 
the  time  of  all  others  when  the  Emperor 
should  have  spoken  and  acted  like  Lebrun. 
**  I  desire  no  mrther  sacrifice  of  life  for  my 
sake ;  but  if  you  are  going  whether  I  go  or 
not,  I  will  go  with  you." 

What  yet  Tem^nsT  shall  it  be  thine 
To  head  the  relics  of  thy  line 

Id  one  dread  effort  more? 
The  Roman  lore  thy  leisure  loved  — 
And  thou  canst  tell  what  fortune  proved 

That  chieftwn.t  who,  of  yore. 
Ambition's  dizzy  paths  essayed, 
Jind  with  the  gladiator'i  aid 

For  empire  enterprised  — 
He  stood  the  cast  his  rashness  played. 
Left  not  the  victims  he  had  made, 
Pag  his  red  gprave  with  his  own  blade. 
And  on  the  fidd  he  lost  was  laid. 

Abhorred  —  but  not  despised. 


•  Thibadeaa,  vol.  iU.  489. 
t  Catiline. 


The  excuses  and  evasions  of  the  Imperial 
staff  are  met  and  swept  away  by  the  manly 
reply  of  General  Wimpffen,  addressed  to 
the  Independence  Beige: 

A  great  many  papers  have  published  a  letter 
from  the  generals,  acting  as  the  Emperor's 
aides-de-camp,  to  which  General  Wimpffen  sees 
himself,  with  regret,  obliged  to  reply. 

The  note,  taken  to  the  Emperor  by  the  cap- 
tains of  the  Staff  de  Saint-Haouen  and  La 
Nourelle,  ran  as  follows:  **  Sire,  I  have  ordered 
General  Lebrun  to  attempt  to  cat  through  the 
enemy  in  the  direction  of  Carignaa,  and  I  cause 
all  disposable  troops  to  follow  him.  I  direct 
General  Dacrot  to  support  this  movement,  and 
General  Douay  to  cover  the  retreat  Let  your 
Majesty  come  and  place  yourself  in  the  midst  of 
your  troops.  They  will  make  it  a  point  of  hon- 
our to  open  a  passage  for  you." 

In  addressing  this  invitation  to  his  Majesty, 
the  aim  of  the  General  was  to  spare  him  the 
deep  grief  of  seeing  himself  a  prisoner,  and  to 
make  use  of  the  prestige  of  his  person  in  the 
army,  in  order  to  bring  about  a  general  move- 
ment without  which  the  cutting  through  was 
impossible. 

The  Emperor  did  not  agree  to  this  proposal, 
and  caused,  unknown  to  CUneral  Wimfffen^ 
the  white  flag  to  be  hoisted  on  the  citadel,  whilst 
be  sent  an  officer  of  his  household  as  parlemenm 
taire. 

The  white  flag  was  maintained,  notwithstand- 
ing the  General's  protest  and  his  refusal  to  ne- 
gotiate; the  enemy's  parlementairet  were  re- 
ceived at'the  Imperial  quarters. 

All  these  acts,  which  properly  belong  to  the 
Commander-in-Chiefs  did  harm  to  the  execu- 
tion of  the  last  offensive  movements. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  exact  to  say  that  the  Gen- 
eral has  not  been  counteracted  in  his  ideas  and 
in  whatever  orders  he  may  have  given.  A  feeU 
ing  of  propriety  prevented  him  from  specifying 
in  his  letter  of  resignation  that  such  was  the 
motive  of  his  refusal  to  sign  the  armistice.  He 
only  submitted  to  accept  the  part  of  negotiator 
after  having  read  the  honourable  reply  of  his 
Majesty. 

The  generals  aides-de-camp  are  right  in 
affirming  that  there  has  never  been,  between  the 
Emperor  and  the  General,  the  least  altercation, 
and  it  was  not  without  great  emotion  that  the 
General  received  his  Majesty's  last  embrace. 

The  only  document  which  General  Wimpffen 
has  had  drawo  up  on  the  operations  of  the  war 
is  the  official  report  on  the  battle,  which  has 
been  addressed  to  the  minister,  and  reproduced, 
nearly  literally,  by  several  papers. 

pB  WiMPPFEM,  General  of  Division. 

Cannstadt,  Sept.  19, 1870. 

A  copy  of  this  letter  has  been  sent  to  General 
Reille,  the  Em^p&rw*s  parlementaire. 

All  accounts  agree  that  the  capitulatioQ 
originated  with  the  Emperor,  and  the  only 
question  is  whether  he  did  not  in  the  first 
instance  mean  simply  to  stipulate  for  him* 
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self.  The  King  of  Prussia  reports  to  the 
Queen  that,  on  remarking  the  terrible  ef- 
fect of  the  bombardment,  he  sent  Colonel 
Broussart  with  a  flag  of  truce  to  demand 
a  surrender : 

He  was  met  by  a  Bayarian  officer,  who  re- 
ported to  me  that  a  French  parlemeniaire  had 
announced  himself  at  the  gate.  Colonel  von 
Broassart  was  admitted,  and  on  his  asking  for 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  he  was  unexpectedly 
introduced  into  the  presence  of  the  Emperor, 
who  wished  to  give  him  a  letter  for  myself. 
When  the  Emperor  asked  what  his  message  was, 
and  received  the  answer  **  to  demand  the  sur- 
render  of  the  army  and  the  fortress,"  he  re- 
plied that  on  this  subject  he  muit  apply  to 
General  Wimpffen,  who  had  undertaken  the 
comtnand,  in  the  place  of  the  wounded  General 
MacMahon,  and  that  he  would  now  send  his 
adjutent-general,  Reille,  with  the  letter  to  my- 
self. 

It  was  seven  o'clock  whon  Reille  and 
Broussart  came  to  me,  the  latter  a  little  in  ad- 
vance; and  it  was  first  through  him  that  I 
learned  with  certainty  the  presence  of  the  Em- 
peror. You  may  imagine  the  impression  which 
this  made  upon  all  of  us,  but  particularly  on 
mysclfl  Reille  sprang  from  his  horse  and  gave 
me  the  letter  of  the  Emperor,  adding  that  he 
had  no  other  orders.  Before  I  opened  the  letter 
I  said  to  him,  **  But  I  demand,  as  the  first  con- 
dition, that  the  army  lay  down  its  arma*'  The 
letter  begins  thus:  **  N'ayant  pas  pu  mourir  a 
la  tete  de  mes  troupes,  je  depose  mon  ^pee  a 
Totre  Majeste." 

An  earlier  telegram  from  the  King,  con- 
taining a  brief  summary,  will  make  the 
matter  clear : 

A  capitulation,  by  which  all  the  army  have 
been  made  prisoners  in  Sedan,  has  just  been 
signed  with  General  Wimpffen,  who  has  taken 
the  command  in  place  of  BiacMahon,  who  is 
wounded. 

T%e  Emperor,  not  having  the  command^  and 
abandoning  all  to  the  Regency  of  Paris,  has 
only  made  to  me  the  surrender  of  his  person. 

After  speaking  to  him  in  an  interview  to  take 
place  immediately,  I  shall  fix  the  place  to  which 
he  is  to  repair  as  a  temporary  residence. 

If  he  only  sent  a  parlejnentaire  to  stipulate 
for  his  own  person,  leaying  the  army  to  their 
fate,  we  at  all  events  get  rid  of  the  incon- 
gruity of  his  resuming  the  command  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  capitulating.  But  then 
what  are  we  to  understand  by  the  phrase, 
N*ayant  pas  pu  mourir  h  la  tete  de  mes 
troupes,  ♦  when  he  never  put  himself  at 
their  head,  and  adopted  the  most  decisive 
steps  to  avoid  dying  with  them  ?    The  only 

•  There  are  five  or  six  versions  of  this  missive  ; 
and  that  given  by  the  King  In  hia  telegram  difera 
from  that  in  the  oflicial  report 


solution  is  that  this  sort  of  phraseology  ia 
habitual  to  him,  and  has  been  found  to  take 
with  the  French,  who  have  erected  a  mon- 
ument to  Cambronne  for  his  famous  mot 
about  the  Guards,  although  they  knew  that 
he  neither  uttered  nor  acted  up  to  it. 

Despite  of  this  crushing  evidence,  the 
Imperialists  insist  that  he  acted  like  an- 
other Bayard  at  Sedan ;  and  ample  testi- 
monials have  been  procured  from  the 
Germans,  who  for  political  purposes  have 
manifested  a  temporary  inclination  to  set 
him  up.  Unluckily  these  testimonials  are 
inconsistent  and  contradictory.  Dr.  Rus- 
sell, after  describing  in  his  animated  style 
the  final  struggle  before  Balan,  says : 

Here  it  was,  according  to  Bavarian  r«- 
ports,  that  the  Emperor,  declaring  that  he  only 
served  as  a  private  soldier,  went  with  an  at- 
tacking column,  composed  of  the  remnants  of 
various  regiments,  to  drive  out  the  Bavarians. 
But  the  artillery  ou  the  heights  above  the  river, 
and  the  cross-fire  from  the  heights  above  the 
road,  were  too  much  for  troops  shaken  by  in- 
cessant fighting  and  frightful  losses.  Shdl  and 
shot  rain^  fast  about  the  Emperor,  one  of  the 
former  bursting  close  to  his  perscn  and  envel- 
oping him  in  smoke.  The  officers  around  en- 
treated him  to  retire,  and  the  Bavarians  quickly 
following  occupied  Balan,  and  engaged  the 
French  on  the  glacis  of  the  fort. 

This  attacking  column,  composed  of  the 
remnants  of  various  regiments,  was  the 
one  with  which  General  Wimpffen  made 
his  last  desperate  attempt.  That  the 
Emperor  was  not  in  the  fight  before  BaUn 
at  an  earlier  stage  is  proved  by  the  aides* 
de-camp,  who  state  that  he  met  the  (Gen- 
eral coming  from  Balan  between  nine  and 
ten  o'clock,  and  asked  how  the  battle  was 
going  at  that  side.  Dr.  Russell  states 
that  the  Emperor  got  on  horseback  at 
half-past  nine  (the  battle  having  begun  at 
daybreak,  and  MacMahon  having  been 
wounded  at  6  A.M.),  so  that  this  was  prob- 
ably his  first  appearance.  The  Prussian 
official  account  of  the  battle  states  :  "  It  is 
a  fact  that  Napoleon,  when  he  became 
aware  of  the  probable  result  of  the  battle, 
for  four  hours  stood  the  fire  of  our  gre- 
nades near  the  village  of  Isges."  This  vil- 
lage is  between  two  and  three  miles  from 
Sedan,  on  the  opposite  side  from  Balan 
where  the  Bavarians  were  engaged;  and 
the  same  official  account  states  that  the 
French  fell  back  from  it  before  twelve, 
within  two  hours  after  the  Saxons  and 
Prussians  were  closing  upon  them. 

According  to  the  Journal  Officiel :  "  The 
Emperor  got  on  horseback  at  half-past  six 
A.M.  and  rode  towards  the  gate  oi  Balan» 
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where  he  remained  an  hour  and  a  half. 
Seeing  the  troops  recoil,  he  tamed  back 
about  nine,  making  the  tour  of  the  citadel 
and  passing  over  the  bridge  which  leads 
to  the  eate  of  Paris.  By  midday  the  ene- 
my had  efifected  a  junction:  our  troops 
beat  a  retreat  on  the  town,  which  they  en- 
tered exhausted  with  fatigue  and  short  of 
ammunition.  By  four  o*clock  resistance 
had  become  impossible.  Generals  Douay, 
Castelnau,  Reille,  Vaubert  de  Genlis,  had 
set  out  for  the  Prussian  head-quarters 
commissioned  by  the  Emperor  to  treat. 
General  Wimpffen  could  not  make  up  his 
mind  to  sign  a  capitulation.' 

This  account  of  the  Imperial  movements 
is  confirmed  by  M.  Jeannerod,  the  trust- 
worthy correspondent  of  Le  Temps^  who 
Btates  that,  when  the  town  was  girt  with 
fire,  he  himself  saw  the  Emperor  ride 
down  firom  the  citadel  where  his  Mcgesty 
was  said  to  have  been  pointing  cannon  — 
^feeble  imitation  of  Montereau  "  —  and  saw 
a  shell  burst  at  his  horse's  feet,  "  producing 
no  change  in  those  impaasive  reatures." 
Hiis  is  the  shell  of  which  so  much  has 
been  made  by  Dr.  Russell  as  scattering 
wounds  and  confusion  among  the  escort ; 
and  a  very  important  shell  it  was,  for  it 
probably  accelerated  the  capitulation.  It 
also  dispensed  with  the  necessity  of  refer- 
ring the  unscathed  condition  of  the  staff 
and  escort  to  Divine  agency  as  at  Solferi- 
no,  where  none  of  the  Emperor's  suite, 
covering  more  ground  than  a  troop  of  cav- 
alry, having  received  a  scratch,  the  Mo- 
niteur  announced,  "  La  protection  dont  Dieu 
fa  convene  8* est  itendne  a  son  ^tat-major,"* 

At  the  same  time  we  incline  to  think 
that  the  Emperor's  ea^mess  to  capitu- 
late, instead  of  joining  in  a  rush,  was  not 
altogether  owing  to  want  of  nerve.  He 
preferred  being  a  prisoner  in  comfortable 
quarters  and  so  prolonging  the  Lnpe- 
rial  state  he  loved,  to  re-entering  Paris 
with  the  shattered  remnant  of  his  army, 
had  he  succeeded  in  breaking  through. 
He  has  ordinary  cdurage,  but  not  he- 
roic courage  —  not  enough  for  the  "he- 
roic tasks"  he  sets  himself.  He  was 
wont  to  say  that,  where  the  first  and  great- 
est of  his  race  fkiled,  was  in  not  heading 
the  last  desperate  charge  at  Waterloo; 
and  (such  is  the  force  of  self-delusion)  he 


•  Klnr lake's  Biatorv  <if  the  Orimea,  4tb  edition , 
vol.  i.  p.  616.  Mr.  Klnglftke,  who  has  been  nerrist- 
entlT  misrepresented,  says:  '*The  Emperor  did  not 
•o  give  way  to  fear  as  to  prove  ttiat  he  had  less  self- 
control  in  moments  of  danger  than  the  common  run 
of  peaceful  dtiiens;  hot  he  showed  that,  though  he 
had  chosen  to  set  himself  heroic  tasks.  h\*  tempera- 
ment was  ill  fitted  for  the  fever  of  battle  and  for  the 
crisis  of  an  adventure.*' 


no  doubt  fancied  that,  when  the  fated  hour 
came,  he  should  not  be  found  unequal  to 
the  long-meditated  part. 

Few  things  are  calculated  to  leave  a 
more  unfavourable  impression  of  the  ex- 
Emperor's  demeanour  and  tone  of  mind 
under  reverses  than  his  attempt  to  throw 
off  the  responsibility  of  the  war ;  when  by 
fixing  it  on  the  French  nation  he  was  ob- 
viously weakening  their  protest  against 
the  hard  terms  about  to  be  imposed  upon 
them.  <'Me,  me,  adsum  qui  feci,"  should 
have  been  his  cry.  This  attempt  was  not 
confined  to  the  reported  conversation  with 
the  King,  which  Count  Bismark  has  has- 
tily pronounced  to  be  pure  invention,  al- 
though currently  circulated  at  the  Rrus- 
sian  head-<}uarters.  In  the  official  report 
of  his  own  mterview,  Count  Bismark  says : 
*'  In  reference  to  the  political  situation,  I, 
on  my  part,  took  no  initiative,  nor  the  Em- 
peror either  —  only  in  so  far  as  he  lamented 
the  misfortunes  of  the  wiu:,  and  declared 
that  he  himself  had  not  wished  for  the 
war,  but  that  he  had  been  compelled  to 
make  it  by  the  pressure  of  French  public 
opinion." 

No  one  supposes  he  wished  for  the  war. 
His  incapacity  for  leading  armies  had 
broken  upon  him  in  the  most  disagreeable 
manner  during  his  Italian  campaign,  whilst 
his  personal  bearing  at  Magenta  and  Sol- 
ferino  (he  was  not  under  fire  at  either^ 
betrayea  none  of  that  fiery  ardour  whicn 
induces  warlike  monarchs  to  seek  excite- 
ment in  the  battle-field.  What  he  wished 
was  to  remain  Emperor  of  the  French  ; 
and  for  this  purpose  he  was  content,  by 
his  own  showing,  to  indulge  the  civium  ar- 
dor prava  jubentium —  to  sacrifice  the  true 
interests  of  the  nation  to  its  worst  pas- 
sions or  its  weaknesses.  French  public 
opinion  was  divided  and  wavering,  as  he 
knew:  what  reaUy  swayed  him  was  the 
growins  dissatisfaction  of  the  army ;  and 
it  was  by  dwelling  on  this  that  Lieboeuf 
and  the  war  party  carried  their  point. 
Whatever  his  motives,  personal  govern- 
ment, as  interpreted  and  acted  on  by  him, 
involved  personal  responsibility  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes.  He  decided  his  own 
policy :  he  chose  his  own  means  and  in- 
struments: he  took  what  money  he 
wanted:  he  allowed  no  minister  to  have 
an  independent  opinion :  and  M.  OUivier, 
who  alone  pretended  to  have  one,  turned 
but  no  better  than  a  tooL 

Whatever  amount  of  credence  we  may 
attach  to  M.  Pietri's  denial  that  the  Em- 
peror had  invested  so  much  as  a  centime 
in  foreign  funds  or  securities,  he  is  cer- 
tainly better  off  in  a  pecuniary  point  of 
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view  than  when  he  started  on  his  adren- 
turous  career ;  he  has  simphr  lost  by  one 
desperate  speculation  what  he  gained  by 
another ;  and  he  is  iust  the  man  to  adopt 
the  cynical  apostrophe  addressed  by  one  of 
his  creatures  to  the  people  who  were  tear- 
ing down  the  emblems  of  his  dynasty: 
*^  Arrive  qui  pourra,  voUh  dix-huit  ans  que 
nous  nous  sommes  joliment  amusds  h  vos 
/rats,"  It  may  be  wrong,  then,  for  those 
who  worshipped  him  at  the  Tuileries,  to 
desert  him  at  Wilhelmshohe :  it  may  be 


wrong  for  one  of  his  ex-ministers,  who 
owed  everything  to  him,  to  go  about  Lon- 
don calling  him  a  cochon:  but  it  is  surely 
open  to  others,  who  never  varied  their 
langua^^e  or  wavered  in  their  estimate,  to 
maintam  that  no  one  of  the  ex-royalties 
who  supped  with  Candide  at  Venice,  or  of 
those  now  scattered  about  the  Continent, 
was  or  is  a  less  deserving  subject  of 
Dublic  sympathy  or  regret  than  Louis 
Napoleon. 


NOVEM  »»«'H. 

BT  COLXBIDOB. 

Thb  mellow  year  is  hastening  to  its  close; 

The  little  birds  have  almost  sung  their  last; 

Their  small  notes  twitter  in  the  dreary  blast. 
That  shrill-piped  harbinger  of  early  snows. 

The  patient  beauty  of  the  scentless  rose, 
Oft  with  the  morn's  hoar  crystal    quaintly 

glassed. 
Hangs  a  pale  mourner  for  the  summer  past. 

And  makes  a  little  summer  where  it  grows. 

In  the  ohill  sunbeam  of  the  faint,  brief  day. 
The  dusky  water  shudders  as  they  shine; 

The  russet  leaves  obstruct  the  strangling  way 
Of  oozy  brooks,  which  no  deep  banks  define. 

And  the  gaunt  woods,  in  rugged,  scant  array. 
Wrap  their  old  limbs  with  sombre  ivy  twine. 


Do  Plants  Absorb  Moisturb  through 
THEIR  Leaves?  —  Two  French  botanists,  Pril- 
lieux  and  Ducharte  have  recently  turned  their 
attention  to  this  question,  and  their  experiments 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  must  be  answered, 
contrary  to  the  belief  of  all  the  older  botanists, 
in  the  negative.  M.  Puchartre*s  experiments 
were  made  for  the  most  part  on  epiphytes, 
plants  having  no  direct  communication  with  the 
soil,  and  which  are  yet  found  to  contain  potash, 
soda,  alumina,  and  other  ingredients  which 
plants  whose  roots  grow  in  the  earth  derive  from 
that  source.  If  these  plants  derive  their  suste- 
nance fram  the  moist  vapour  by  which  they  are 
surrounded,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
they  can  procure  their  materials.  But  if  they , 
absorb  not  aqueous  vapour,  but  water  itself,  we 
can  at  once  account  for  the  possession  of  these 
Inorganic  materials.  To  ascertain  how  far  this 
account  is  just,  M.  Duchartre  placed  several  of 
these  epiphytes,  provided  with  their  aSrial 
roots,  in  closed  vessels  filled  with  moist  vapour; 


the  result  was  to  confirm  the  observation  of 
Prillieux,  that  under  these  circumstances  the 
plants  lost  weight  If,  however,  from  any  cause 
the  plants  came  in  contact  with  liquid  water,  it 
was  absorbed  readily,  and  the  plants  increaaed 
in  weight  When  leaves,  flaccid  (h>m  undue 
evaporation,  are  suspended  in  moist  air,  they 
recover  their  freshness,  though  they  do  not  gain 
in  weight;  hence  the  inference  is  drawn  that  the 
renewed  vitality  of  the  leaves  is  due,  not  to  the 
absorption  of  vapour,  but  to  the  transfeonenoe  of 
fluid  from  one  branch  to  another.  When  leaves, 
however,  are  actually  plunged  in  liquid  water 
for  a  considerable  time,  they  do  abborb  it  in 
considerable  quantities.  A  good  account  of 
these  experiments  will  be  found  in  the  Gar^ 
deners*  Chronicle  for  Sept  17th. 

Aeademj. 


MARTIAL'S  EPITAPH  ON  A  CHILD. 

Unobrnbath  this  greedy  stone 

Lies  little  sweet  Erotion ; 

When  the  Fates,  with  hearts  as  oold, 

Nipp'd  away  at  six  years  old. 

Thou,  whoever  thou  may'st  be. 

That  hast  this  small  field  after  me. 

Let  the  yearly  rites  be  paid 

To  her  little  slender  shiuie. 

So  shill  no  disease  or  jar 

Hurt  thy  house  or  chill  thy  Lar; 

But  this  tomb  here  be  alone 

The  only  melancholy  stone. 

Translated  by  Leigh  Hunt 


EPITAPH  ON  A  MAID  SERVANT. 

UNUBRirBATH  this  turf'is  laid 
Prudence  Baldwin,  once  my  maid. 
From  her  happy  spark  here  let 
Spring  the  purple  violet 

Herriok. 
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PART  XV. 
Book  IV.  —  Thi  Rbtukn  or  thi  Wind. 

CHAPTER  I. 

In  one  respect  it  is  impossible  for  youth, 
even  by  means  of  the  most  sympathetic 
imagination,  to  be  in  complete  sympathy, 
or  rather  in  complete  narmony,  with 
nature.  To  know  nature  fully,  as  a  wife 
and  not  as  a  mistress,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  lived  long  enough  to  become  a  little 
callous  about  time :  to  have  come  to  feel 
the  recurrence  of  the  seasons  only  as  a 
different  form  of  the  sequence  of  the  hours, 
and  vears  to  be  nothing  more  than  days. 
To  the  young,  and  to  those  who  live  among 
men,  a  quarter  of  a  century  is  not  only 
metaphorically  speaking  a  lifetime :  but  to 
the  old,  as  to  all  the  sanctuaries  of  nature 
in  which  her  spirit  takes  refuge  from  the 
insatiable  attemp]bs  of  mankind  to  drive 
her  from  the  world,  it  seems,  and  really  is, 
but  an  hour. 

And  a  nation,  which,  after  all,  is  not  an 
abstraction,  is  in  this  respect,  as  in  all 
others,  subject  to  the  same  law  as  the  men 
and  women  of  whom  it  is  composed.  In 
the  first  quarter  of  the  present  month  — 
or,  to  speak  after  the  manner  of  men,  of 
the  present  century — the  nation  called 
France  had  lived  through  what  seemed 
ages  of  youth :  men  had  come  and  gone, 
in  a  ceaseless  whirl  that  prolonged  a  con- 
dition of  things  in  which  every  day  had 
destroyed  something  old  .and  brought 
about  something  new,  so  far  as  there  may 
be  any  new  thins  under  the  sun.  He  who 
had  lived  throu^  this  period  bevond  the 
sea  would  on  ms  return  have  found  all 
things  changed.  But  there  were  some 
things  that  were  not  changed,  simply  be- 
cause thev  were  unchangeable.  To  the 
hills,  to  whom  a  thousand  years  is  but  a 
day,  twenty-five  years  had  not  been  an 
hour  —  not  a  minute.  Summers  and  win- 
ters, storms  and  sunshine,  are  not  revolu- 
tions :  they  are  nothing  more  to  these  than 
are  its  waves  to  the  sea:  the  varying 
conditions  of  what  in  itself  knows  no 
change. 

So  might  have  thought  a  traveller  in  the 
recesses  of  the  Jura  who  had  not  revisited 
them  till  the  year  182-  after  an  absence 
of  five-and-twenty  or  thirty  years.  But 
so  did  not  think  the  postilion  of  a  carriage 
drawn  by  two  horses  that  was  passing 
along  the  highroad  from  Besan^on  to 
Lons-le-Saulnier  in  the  month  of  January 
in  that  year  —  yes,  in  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary, for  the  gods  of  nature,  like  nature 
herself^  live  wt  ever,  and  the  barbarous 
name  of  Nivose  was  known  no  more.    He 


did  not  think  so,  simply  because  he  was 
beginning  to  grow  old,  and  to  sympathize 
with  the  hills  in  sight  of  which  he  had 
lived  all  his  days. 

The  carriage  in  Question  was  a  great 
post-chaise  that  had  been  taken  at  the  Ho- 
tel de  la  Sir^ne  at  Besan^on.  It  was 
sound,  if  not  easy,  upon  its  springs,  and 
thoroughly  safe,  if  proportionally  heavy. 
The  meaere  horses  were  well  up  to  their 
work  —  that  is  to  say,  they  galloped 
through  villages  at  fiill  speed,  went  at  a 
foot-pace  along  the  level  roads,  and  crept 
at  that  of  a  funeral  up  the  hills :  and  the 
no  less  meagre  postilion  was  well  up  to  his 
—  that  is  to  say,  he  cracked  his  whip 
bravely  when  there  was  any  one  to  admire 
his  performance,  and  paid  more  attention 
to  the  safety  of  his  equipage  than  to  the 
speed  of  his  employer,  when,  as  was  most 
often  the  case,  there  was  no  one  to  admire 
him  but  the  crows.  For  the  rest,  the  day 
was  cold  enough,  but,  as  there  was  no 
wind,  not  unbearably  so,  and  the  ground 
was  covered  with  untrodden  snow,  though 
none  was  falling,  and  though  that  which 
had  already  fallen  was  not  sufficient  to 
block  the  road.  On  the  contrary,  the  sun 
was  shining  full  upon  the  dazzling  white 
d6mes  that  lay  to  the  left,  and  more  es- 
pecially upon  one  that  rose  in  the  distance 
like  that  of  a  cathedral  among  those  of 
lesser  shrines.  It  was  altogether,  for 
winter  time,  a  rather  exhilaratmg  day  for 
a  traveller  who  was  well  provided  with 
furs. 

Such  was  the  case  with  him  or  her — for 
the  provision  was  so  complete  as  to  con^ 
ceal  both  sex  and  age  —  who  sat  alone  in 
the  closed  and  heavily-piled  carriage. 
The  ec^uipage  proceeded  qmetly  and  slowly 
until  it  arrived  at  a  place  where  a  narrow- 
er road  turned  up-hul  to  the  left  between 
two  lines  of  closely-cut  trees,  and  where 
the  main  avenue  crossed  a  narrow  river 
that  juiBt  here  issued  from  a  valley  on  its 
way  to  join  the  Doubs,  the  Saone,  or  the 
Ain.  It  was  along  the  slope  of  the  hills 
that  formed  one  side  of  this  valley  or 
mountain-pass  that  the  branch-road  lay, 
so  that  it  followed  the  upward  course  of 
the  stream,  over  which  it  hung,  higher 
and  higher  in  proportion  as  it  led  farther 
and  farther  among  the  hills.  At  the  fork 
of  the  two  roads  stood  a  direction-post 
with  three  arms,  on  one  of  which,  among 
other  information  as  to  distances,  and  as 
to  its  standing  in  the  department  of  Doubs, 
was  written  *'To  Besan^on,"  an  another 
*'  To  Lons,"  and  on  the  third,  which  point- 
ed alonff  the  branch-road,  ^To  St-F^liz- 
des-Bocners." 
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It  was  along  the  latter  that  the  two 
horses  turned,  or  rather  were  turned,  for 
it  was  not  by  any  means  of  their  own  ac- 
cord. Whether  they  had  any  special  ob- 
jection to  St-F^lix-des-Rochers  or  no,  they 
were  certainly  not  unjustified  in  obiecting 
to  the  road  that  led  thither.  The  leafless 
trees  were  not  planted  along  it  for  any 
great  distance,  which  was  so  far  of  conse- 
quence that,  where  their  lines  ended  in  a 
few  straggling  sentinels,  the  up-hill  work 
fairly  began^  while  the  road  itself  was  by 
no  means  in^o  perfect  a  state  of  repair  as 
that  which  they  left  behind.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  would  not  be  going  too  far  to  say 
that  it  was  a  very  bad  road  indeed,  by  no 
means  rendered  more  easy  to  travel  by  the 
snow  that  hid  its  defects,  and  by  a  sensa- 
tion of  risk  caused  by  the  height  to  which 
it  gradually  rose  above  the  bed  of  the 
stream.  The  prospect  became  confusing 
also,  with  its  monotony  of  glittering  white, 
while  the  high  dome  that  had  formed  a 
sort  of  lan£nark  fell  gradually  to  the 
rear. 

An  unbroken  waste  of  trackless  snow 
doubtless  has  a  grandeur  of  its  own, 
but  it  is  of  a  wearisome  kind.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  the  figure  within  the  coach 
only  wrapped  itself  up  more  closely  in  its 
sables :  perhaps  in  its  own  thoughts  also, 
from  which  it  was  not  likely  to  be  dis- 
tracted by  any  passer-by. 

But  unlikely  things  happen  sometimes. 
A  V-shaped,  sprindess  cart  of  the  country, 
drawn  by  two  miues,  was,  after  a  mile  or 
two  had  been  passed,  seen  descending  the 
road :  and  when  the  two  vehicles  had  met, 
they  stopped  with  one  accord. 

The  bloused  driver  of  the  cart  stared 
hard  at  the  postilion.  The  latter  answered 
with  an  expressive  shrug,  that  seemed  to 
say,  **  It  is  not  I  that  am  gone  mad,"  and 
with  the  words,  — 

"ToSt.  F^lix." 

*^Sacref  I  thought  you  had  mistaken 
your  road,"  said  the  latter,  resting  his 
elbows  on  his  knees,  and  staring  this  time 
at  the  carriage. 

^  As  if  I  didn't  know  this  thing  from  a 
highroad ! "  said  the  postilion. 

"  And  what  have  you  got  there  ?  '* 

*'  A  lady,"  answered  the  postilion,  with  a 
backward  jerk  of  his  elbow. 

"  Sacr^/    But  that  is  an  afl&ir  I " 

**  Without  doubt.    Madame  is  English." 

«  And  what  will  she  do  at  St.  F^lix  ?  " 

The  postilion  gave  another  shrug.  But 
just  then  the  window  was  let  down,  and  a 
woman's  voice  said  with  a  pure  French 
accent,  in  spite  of  her  imputed  national- 
ity,— 


"  Are  we  not  on  the  right  road  ?  ** 

<<  Madame  is  for  St.  F^lix?"  asked  the 
blouse. 

"  For  St-Fdlix-des-Rochers." 

*^  Quite  straight  on,  Madame.  You  can- 
not miss  the  way." 

"  Then  what  are  you  stopping  for  ?  Drive 
on  at  once,"  she  said  sharply  U)  the  postil- 
ion, and  let  down  the  window  a^ain. 

Each  of  the  talkers  gave  one  nnal  shrug 
and  the  horses  moved  on  once  more. 

But  it  was  now  no  longer,  in  spite  of  the 
fineness  of  the  weather,  over-pleasant 
travelling  for  any  one  without  a  definite 
object.  But,  with  this  particular  traveller, 
this  was  probably  not  the  case.  Those 
very  few  people  who,  like  the  reader,  are 
acquainted  with  St.  Fdlix,  know  also  that 
to  visit  it  without  an  object,  at  all  events 
in  winter  time,  is  a  thing  unknown.  At 
present  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but 
snow,  and  that  can  be  seen  without  stirring 
from  Paris :  while  to  see  the  real  splendour 
of  winter  one  must  go  where  lofty  and 
well-rmarked  mountain-ranges  add  splen- 
dour to  its  desolation.  At  last,  just  before 
sunset  —  for  the  carriage  had  set  out  be- 
fore sunrise  —  a  louder  noise  of  water  was 
heard  at  no  great  distance,  and  the  window 
was  again  let  down. 

"  PostiUon  1  is  not  that  the  torrent  of  La 
Rochette?" 

The  postilion,  who  was  falling  into  a 
doze,  with  which  his  style  of  driving  by 
no  means  interfered,  started,  and  turned 
round. 

''PlaV'U,  Madame  t" 

''I  asked.  Is  not  that  the  torrent  of  La 
Rochette?" 

He  stared  in  turn.  *^  Madame  is  not  a 
stranger  ?  She  knows  the  torrent  of  La 
Rochette  ?  " 

**  Can  you  not  answer  me  ?  *• 

**  That  is  the  torrent,  Madame." 

The  furs  were  partially  thrown  back. 
<^Stop  here,"  she  said,  while  she  leaned 
forwards  from  the  window  in  front,  and 
looked  round.  She  did  not  seem  to  feel 
the  cold,  though  it  was  now  increasing. 

She  seemed  to  be  remembering,  or  to  be 
making  an  effort  to  remember. 

**  And  what  are  those  lights  up  yonder  ?  " 

"It  is  a  chdlet,  Madame.  They  call  it 
Pr6-aux-Fleur8." 

"  Prd-aux-Fleurs  I  Is  that  close  to  St. 
F61ix?" 

"  Less  than  a  league,  Madame." 

"  And  how  do  we  reach  the  town — the 
viUage?" 

"  Straight  along  the  road,  Madame." 

"  But  across  the  torrent  ?  " 

*^  The  road  crosses  the  torrent,  Madame." 
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^  But  is  not  the  road  sometimes  carried 
away  ?  " 

**  Ah,  Madame,  that  used  to  be  in  old 
times.  We  have  made  all  that  right  now. 
The  last  time  was  when  I  was  idmost  a 
boy." 

''  And  when  was  that  ?  " 

"  When  the  Marquis  was  killed." 

"  The  Marquis  de  Croisville  ?  " 

<'  Madame  has  heard  of  it,  then  ?  Yes 
— I  saw  the  spot  the  next  day.  I  come 
from  St.  F^lix,  Madame  must  know,  and  I 
went  with  Jean-Baptiste.  Perhaps  Ma- 
dame has  heard  of  Jean-Baptiste  also  ?  *' 

The  lady  looked  still  more  interested. 
**  I  did  not  know  you  were  from  St.  F^lix," 
she  said,  in  a  gentler  tone.    "  Well?  " 

"  The  road  was  carried  clean  away  —  it 
was  fearful.  Poor  Pierre  —  he  that  was 
betrothed  to  Suzanne  —  had  been  with  the 
Marquis.  They  knew  all  about  it  up  there, 
at  Pre-aux-Fleurs.  He  had  been  there 
just  before,  and  had  gone  back  to  the  Mar- 
quis: and  in  trying  to  get  to  the  chalet 
tney  both  fell  into  the  river.  It  was  a 
frightful  fall." 

**And  how  was  that  known?"  she 
asked,  after  a  pause. 

^His  dog,  Madame.  It  ran  down  and 
brought  up  a  handkerchief  belonging  to 
the  Marauis,  which  was  shown  when  Ma- 
dame la  Marquise  was  examined  at  Besan- 
^on,  before  tney  sent  her  to  be  guillo- 
tined." 

"And  the  child?" 

<<  Ah  —  Madame  knows  of  the  child  ?  " 
be  asked,  opening  his  eyes  in  complete 
amazement*  **  That  was  safe  —  Pierre  had 
carried  it  to  Pr^aux-Fleurs,  before  he 
went  back  to  the  Marauis.  Ah,  he  was  a 
brave  boy,  was  the  little  F^x  1  How 
Jean-Baptiste  and  he  used  to  keep  us  all 
alive  I  Many  a  time  have  I  danced  to  his 
violin.  They  were  fine  days  —  St.  F^lix 
i8n*t  what  it  used  to  be  now.  I  went 
away  when  I  married  a  young  girl  Ih  has, 
and  then  the  boy,  I  hear,  went  away  too." 

«*  And  this  Jean-Baptiste  —  who  was  he  ? 
Was  it  he  who  brought  up  the  child?  " 

^  No,  Madame  —  ne  was  brought  up  at 
Pr^ux-Fleurs,  by  Father  Laurent,  and 
Aunt  Cathon,  and  poor  Suzanne.  It  was 
Jean-Baptiste  taught  him  to  play  the  fid- 
dle." 

"And  these  people — you  are  from  St. 
F^x  —  do  you  know  them  still  ?  " 

^  Ah,  Madame,  that  was  when  I  was 
young.  But  they  all  live  still,  except 
Aunt  Cathon,  who  died  three  years  next 
June:  and  Suzanne  is  still  at  Pr^-aux- 
Fleurs." 

"^  And  he  was  called  F^ix?" 


"  F61ix,  Madame.  Father  Laurent  bap- 
tized him.    Will  not  Madame  proceed  ? 

**  Wait  a  moment.  So  it  is  nere  that  — > 
that  the  Marquis " 

**  If  Madame  pleases,  I  will  show  her  the 
very  spot  where  the  road  was  carried 
away." 

A  few  yards  brought  them  to  where  the 
torrent,  which  in  summer  was  dry,  but  in 
winter  was  swollen  by  rain  and  melted 
snow,  thundered  under  the  road. 

"  There,  Madame,"  he  said,  pointing  to 
a  rude  wooden  cross  such  as  the  traveb- 
ler  so  often  sees  by  foreign  roadsides  to 
mark  the  spot  of  some  violent  death, — 
"  we  put  up  that  when  the  spring  came." 

The  darkness  was  coming  on,  so  that 
nothing  could  be  seen  clearly.  "  You  say 
we  are  within  a  league  of  St.  F^lix,"  said 
the  lady.  "Take  the  carriage,  then, 
across  the  bridge.  I  will  descend  for  an 
instant." 

''PlaU'U,  Madame?" 

"  Do  you  not  hear  me  ?  " 

She  spoke  always  as  one  who  was  used 
to  obeoience,  and  the  man  obeyed.  She 
threw  off  some  of  her  wri^pings,  and  then 
stepped  out  into  the  snow,  while  the 
horses  moved  slowly  on.  There  was  no 
danger  in  approaching  the  cross,  for  a  rail- 
ing guarded  the  edge  of  the  steep  incline. 

Aiter  moie  than  five-and-twenty  years 
—  that  is  to  say,  after  more  than  a  life- 
time —  the  Marquise  de  Croisville,  for  such 
she  was,  had  found  her  way  back  to  the 
spot  where  her  punishment,  as  she  be- 
lieved, had  begun,  and  where  she  now, 
tracing  back  the  life  of  her  child,  felt  al- 
ready like  a  pilgrim  who  has  reached  the 
shrine.  What  a  torrent  of  recollections, 
more  blinding,  more  powerful  than  that  of 
La  Rochette,  whose  well-remembered  thun- 
der once  more  filled  her  ears,  and  unchained 
by  any  bridge,  rushed  through  her  then  I 
She  stooped  down  before  the  cross — she 
even  knelt  before  it  in  the  snow  as  she  read 
with  difficulty  an  inscription  of  which  were 
only  decipherable  the  words, — 

"  Priez  pour  Us  dmes  du  Marquis  ,  ,  .  et 
du  Pierre  Vouzu  ...  179  .  .  .^' 

An  old  impulse  may  be  strong  enough 
to  have  the  same  effect  as  habit  upon  a 
naturally  impulsive  nature  that  has  been 
long  unnaturally  restrained.  She  had 
clasped  the  cross  with  both  her  arms  :  and 
now  she  stretched  them  out  as  she  had 
done  when  she  had,  in  that  self-same  spot, 
first  found  herself  alone.  It  was  as  though 
once  more  the  maternal  instinct  that  had 
never  been  dead  within  her  led  her  to  seek 
her  child  even  as  she  had  sought  for  him 
in  vain  before. 
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*'  O  €rod  I "  she  exclaimed  in  English, 
and  half  aloud,  ^  let  my  search  end  here  — 
if  I  have  sinned  I  have  suffered  I  Let  the 
end  come  now,  as  it  may  seem  best  in  Thy 
sight." 

now  long  she  remained  thus,  buried  in 
herself,  cannot  be  known.  Her  youth  had 
returned :  her  self-restraint  was  gone,  and 
she  was  wrapt  as  it  were  in  that  ecstasy 
that  precedes  miracles.  The  sun  had  set, 
but  the  moon  had  risen:  and  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  snow  made  a  wild  and  magic 
light  that  was  even  clearer  than  that  of 
day.  But  as  yet  she  was  unconscious  of 
the  change.  Men  have  remained  for  hours 
without  moving,  without  being  conscious 
of  any  outer  world,  when  in  this  state 
of  spiritual  trance.  But  she  was  roused 
at  last.  Once  again  she  mechanically 
stretched  out  her  arm ;  and  then  she 
found  that  she  had  been  recalled  to  her- 
self by  a  light  touch  on  the  shoulder. 

*'  Pardon,  Madame,'^  said  a  man's  voice 
in  French :  « I  feared " 

She  turned  round  in  the  white  moon- 
light. The  son  in  one  instant  beheld  his 
mother — the  mother  beheld  her  son. 

This  story  has  rambled  along  through 
many  paths :  it  has  deidt  in  what  must 
often  have  seemed  very  random  fashion 
with  many  people  owing  their  connection 
one  with  another  to  the  very  extreme  of 
accident.  Without  any  hero  or  heroine 
for  a  centre,  the  reader  must  have  been 
possessed  of  capacities  for  sympathy  quite 
abnormal,  if  he  or  she  has  been  able  to  be- 
stow it  in  any  large  measure  upon  any  of 
these  puppets  in  the  hands  of  what  must 
have  looked  like  the  blindest  chance.  But 
that  which  we  have  chosen  to  call  Circum- 
stance, but  which  he,  if  he  pleases,  may 
now  call  by  a  higher  name,  is  surely  vast 
enough  in  its  scope,  and  lofty  enough  in 
its  interest,  to  render  it  impossible  for  anv 
one  who  is  able  in  the  least  degree  to  look 
down  for  a  while  upon  the  labyrinth  of 
life  in  which  he,  like  these,  has  to  move, 
to  sympathize  for  the  time  with  one 
man  or  woman  more  than  with^another 
when  all  are  equally  as  much  puppets  as 
these.    For  such, 

**  Best  and  worst. 
Are  we :  there  is  no  lust  or  first :  " 

and  while  a  spectator  who  should  especially 
interest  himself  in  some  particular  knight  or 
pawn  would  gain,  doubtless,  some  living  per- 
sonal interest  —  and  that  is  worth  having  — 
he  would  neither  take  the  proper  interest  in, 
nor  would  he  understand,  the  game,  which 
is,  after  all,  the  highest  matter.  And  so, 
if  the  spectator  of  the  game  that  we  have 


called  "*  Earl's  Dene  "  will  take  the  trouble 
to  consider,  he  will  find  that  even  the 
most  apparently  random  move  of  the  moat 
obscure  piece  on  the  board  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  brins  about  this  strange 
meetins  then  and  there.  K  in  the  coarse 
of  it  he  has  seemed  to  pass  through 
much  barren  country — if  he  has  often  lost 
the  clue,  or  found  its  threads  perplexed 
and  knotted  —  if,  seeking  with  whom  to 
sympathize,  he  has  found  the  evil  strong 
and  the  good  weak  —  it  is  of  the  nature 
of  the  game  called  human  life,  and  not  of 
this  small  fragment  of  it,  that  he  must 
complain. 

The  wind — which  seems,  at  least,  to 
blow  as  it  listeth  —  which  had  blown 
about,  in  one  direction  or  another,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  with  which  they  had 
been  created  or  which  they  had  acquired, 
all  these  living  people  who  have  crowded, 
perhaps  it  may  be  thought  over-crowded, 
the  air,  like  a  flock  of  birds  who  have  no 
conscious  object  save  to  devour  the  carrion 
or  to  escape  the  fowler,  had  at  length  sunk 
down  where  it  had  arisen.  It  "•  had  gone 
toward  the  south  and  turned  about  unto 
the  north :  it  had  whirled  about  continu- 
ally, and  had  returned  again  according  to 
its  circuits."  All  those  years  had  been  to 
the  Marquise  de  Croisville  but  as  one 
instant:  it  was  as  though  that  vain 
stretching  out  of  the  arms  that  she  had 
made  a  lifetime  ago  had  not  proved 
barren :  as  though  she  had  stretched  them 
out  not  to  lose,  but  to  find. 

How  could  she,  of  all  people,  not  be- 
lieve that  it  was  so  her  prayer  had  been 
answered?  She  was  scarcely  even  sur- 
prised :  her  soul  was  wrought  to  its  high- 
est pitch,  and,  had  she  experienced  a  real 
miracle,  it  would  not  have  seemed  a  mira- 
cle to  her:  had  the  dead  Marauis  risen 
from  the  dead,  and  stood  in  tne  white 
moonlight  as  phantom-like  in  reality  as  all 
else  around  her  appeared,  she  would  not 
have  wondered.  Once  more,  one  feels  no 
surprise,  they  say,  in  dreams. 

And  yet  this  was  no  dream,  though 
F^lix,  to  whom  the  nature  of  the  emo- 
tions that  filled  her  were  unknown,  almost 
thought  so.  It  was  more  likely,  or  seemed 
more  likely  to  one  who  had  seen  but  his 
own  dimly-lighted  path  through  the  maze 
of  circumstances  that  had  led  him  here, 
that  a  phantom  mother  should  stand  be- 
fore him,  than  that  she  should  stand  be- 
fore him  in  the  flesh. 

She  had  slowly  risen,  and  now  they 
stood  face  to  face.  Alone,  in  the  moon- 
light, and  upon  the  snow,  both  looked 
phantom-like  indeed. 
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But  they  stood  not  thus  for  long.  If  she 
stood  before  him  as  the  incarnation  of 
dreams  in  which  even  Marie  had  no  share, 
he  stood  before  her  as  that  of  her  memo- 
ries in  which  no  living  mortal  shared,  but 
in  which  she  herself  recognized  the  hand 
of  a  destiny  that  was  no  less  powerfol 
than  it  was  awful  with  mystery.  Without 
another  thought,  without  a  question  as  to 
what  had  been  or  what  might  be,  she, 
with  a  sob  of  "  Victor  I "  tmrew  herself, 
not  upon  his  breast,  but  at  his  feet. 

It  was  his  father's  name  that  she 
uttered :  his  own,  while  he  had  yet  been 
her  son :  it  was  his  name  to  her.  He 
raised  her,  and  supported  her  with  his 
arm. 

He,  too,  was  less  filled  with  emotion 
than  with  awe.  ^I  meet,  then,  my  moth- 
er at  my  father's  grave,*^  he  said,  scarcely 
knowirg  what  he  said,  but  speaking  as 
men  seem  to  speak  in  dreams. 

There  was  no  need  for  either  to  ask 
how  the  other  had  been  brought  there. 
One  does  not  question  when  an  event  is 
its  own  sufficient  answer. 

Thus  they  remained  for  some  instants 
without  a  word.  At  last  the  Marquise 
said, — 

"  Speak  to  me,  Victor !  Have  I  indeed 
been  dreaming  all  these  years,  or  is  it  now 
that  I  dream  f " 

The  words  recalled  F^x  to  himself. 
Would  it  had  been  a  dream,  like  all  the 
rest  of  his  days !  For  he  had  that  to  tell 
which  he  would  give  all  things  to  be  able 
to  leave  untold.  Still  it  must  be  told,  and 
that  now. 

"It  is  no  dream,  my  mother,"  he  said  at 
last.  **I  am  indeed  your  son  —  and  — 
may  I  be  that  to  you  and  more  also  1  — 
foryou  have  no  longer  any  son  but  me." 

He  spoke  the  last  words  so  gravely,  so 
sadly,  that  the  Marquise  started  as  if  she 
had  heard  the  first  stroke  of  a  funeral 
bell.  In  the  exaltation  of  the  moment  she 
had  forgotten  all  that  had  lain  between  it 
and  that  which  had  immediatelv  preceded 
it  a  lifetime  ago.  But  now  she  remem- 
bered many  things,  while  F^lix  bowed  his 
head  with  a  kindof  shame. 

**  I  come  from  one  grave  to  another,"  he 
said  only. 

This  was  all  that  he  said,  while  he 
raised  his  face  and  looked  at  that  of  his 
mother  to  see  how  he  should  proceed. 
But  he  learned  nothing  there :  though  as 
yet  she  could  not  guess  what  was  in  his 
mind  and  on  his  tongue,  the  look  of  stone 
that  her  face  had  so  often  worn  of  late, 
and  which  had  for  a  while  been  thawed, 
was  returning  to  it  once  more,  and  once 


more  hardening  it  into  age.  Could  noth- 
ing happen  to  her,  not  even  this  meeting, 
which  seemed  given  by  heaven  as  a  pledge 
of  pardon,  that  was  not  fated  to  be  bound 
up  with  despair  ? 

But  he  had  passed  the  barrier  and  went 
on. 

"Yes — he  died,  my  brother,  for  you 
and  for  me.  It  was  I  who  ought  to  have 
died  I  I  was  with  him  when  he  fell  —  and 
he  shall  be  avenged.  I  have  sought  for 
vou  to  tell  you :  for  I  knew  what  ne  had 
been  to  you,  and  what  he  had  become  to 
me.  But  you  had  left  your  home,  none 
knew  whither:  and  I — what  was  left  for 
me  but  to  return  to  my  own  ?  Would  I 
had  never  left  it  I  —  I,  who  have  brought 
nothing  but  harm  to  all  I  have  ever  known 
—  even  to  him,  even  to  you,  our  mother, 
whom  I  would  have  given  my  life  to  save 
from  harm.  Tes,  he  is  dead  for  me  —  and 
I  live  to  tell  you  this  and  to  tell  you 
here  I" 

She  was  still  silent.  She  was  no  longer 
among  phantoms  now,  but  among  terrible 
realties,  even  though  the  exaltation  of  soul 
through  which  she  had  passed  had  not  yet 
died  away.  He  went  on,  in  a  kind  of 
apathetic  desperation,  feeling  instinctively 
that  it  was  oest  here  and  thus  that  sAl 
should  be  fold. 

He  told  her  all  he  knew,  all  that  he  had 
heard,  all  that  he  had  guessed  since  all  was 
over.  He  told  her,  as  rapidly  as  he  might, 
and  as  tenderly,  of  his  quarrel  with  War- 
den, of  the  solicitude  of  Hugh  for  her 
honour  and  for  his  above  his  own  life, 
even  above  his  own  honour :  of  how  Hugh, 
for  his  sake  and  for  hers  had  managed  to 
take  the  place  that  should  have  been  his, 
and  of  how  he  had  fallen,  nothing  less  than 
a  martyr  to  the  great  cause  of  simple 
duty,  whose  true  martyrs  have  been  so 
few.  As  he  spoke,  liis  sight  grew  clear : 
and  his  clearness  of  vision  gave  clearness 
to  his  words.-  She  understood  also:  and 
both,  as  he  spoke,  felt  themselves  to  be 
standing  toffetner  in  the  presence  of  a  life 
and  death  which,  in  their  blending  together 
at  last  into  one  consistent  whole,  had, 
though  fulfilled  by  one  of  the  least  among 
men,  become  heroic,  nay,  even  sublime, 
and,  in  its  mere  simplicity,  pathetic  beyond 
the  reach  of  words. 

And  yet  Hugh  himself  would  not  have 
understood  a  word  of  all  this :  and  in  that 
lay  the  very  deepest  pathos  of  it  all.  In 
the  presence  of  such  a  death  was  no  place 
for  ordinary  sorrow,  for  common  tears. 
In  such  an  end  there  was  something  to 
have  lived  for,  something  that  carried  the 
man  who  had  lived  for  it,  in  spite  of  all 
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things,  far  abore  the  world,  and  which 
made  grief  almost  an  insult,  when  even  to 
wish  to  call  him  back  to  life  would  be  to 
wish  him  ill. 

With  all  the  affection  for  him  that  lay 
at  the  very  depth  of  her  heart,  his  mother 
would  have  felt  more  pride  than  grief  had 
he  died  in  battle  in  front  of  the  charge. 
Could  she  feel,  then,  nothing  more  than 
grief  now  that  he  had  died  in  defence  of 
all  for  which  she  herself  would  have  been 
proud  to  die,  had  she  been  he  ?  She  dared 
not,  in  that  spot,  before  that  cross,  so 
wreathed  with  older  memories  for  immor- 
telles, and  in  the  presence  of  her  living 
child,  admit  any  selfish  feeling  of  despair 
— the  time  for  that  had  gone  by.  She  only 
bowed  her  heart  before  what  she,  according 
to  her  creed,  could  not  but  feel  to  be  the 
hand  of  God  Himself,  and,  less  consciously, 
before  that  simple  strength  of  human  will 
which,  when  it  consummates  itself  in 
death,  renders  even  weakness  strong,  un- 
ravels the  clue  of  the  maze,  throws  a  mist 
of  poetry  over  the  sorriest  details  of  life, 
and  makes  mere  common  human  nature 
sympathetic  in  spite  of  all  things.  Yes,  cir- 
cumstance may  be  conquered  after  all: 
but  it  is  only  by  those  who  are  content 
and  stronff  enough  to  die.  The  very 
mortal  and  very  human  nature  of  poor 
Hugh  was  superior  to  all  things  now,  even 
to  her  afiection :  and  she  felt,  though  un- 
consciously, that  it  was  not  for  her,  dwarfed 
in  the  shadow  of  the  spirit  of  death  that 
ennobles  all  things,  even  to  wish  to  render 
death  less  noble  by  rendering  it  less  com- 
plete. 

"His  will  be  done,"  she  said  at  last. 
"  Even  as  I  prayed,  so  it  has  come  to  me. 
And  take  no  vengeance,"  she  said  with  a 
stronger  voice.  "  He  who  has  beeun  will 
know  how  to  finish  also :  it  is  not  for  us  to 
repay.  And  so  —  oh,  Hugh  my  son  I  "  she 
exclaimed:  and  then,  at  last,  she  threw 
herself  upon  the  breast  of  another,  and 
wept  bitterly. 

Terrible  are  the  winter  tears  of  one  who 
has  never  learned  to  weep.  F^.lix  was 
unable  to  utter  a  word.  He  stood  there 
and  supported  her  as  she  wept,  not  so 
much  sharing  in  her  grief  as  in  the  awe 
with  which  the  still  sQence  of  the  night 
was  filled. 

But  her  tears,  once  set  free,  flowed  on. 
It  was  as  though  the  tempests  of  years  had 
been  gathered  up  to  burst  forth  at  once. 
Still  she  could  not  pass  the  night  in  the 
snow:  she  must  have  immediate  rest. 
And  yet  he  could  not  leave  her  so,  even 
for  a  moment,  and  they  were  still  at  some 
distance  even  from  Pr6^ux-Fleurs — still 


farther  from  St.  F^z,  whence  he  supposed 
she  had  come  on  foot  to  the  spot  where  he 
had  found  her. 

His  own  mingled  feelings  were  giving 
way  to  fearful  anxiety.  If  he  could  nc^ 
calm  her  —  if  she  were  to  sink  down 
where  she  was — if  the  reaction  were  to 
come?  —  But  suddenly  he  heard  the  neigh 
of  a  horse  beyond  the  bridge.  He  called 
out,  but  received  no  answer. 

But  still  the  sound  reassured  him.  So 
he  made  her  sit  down  gently  by  the  cross, 
in  the  very  spot  in  which  th6  Marquis  had 
waited  for  the  return  of  Pierre,  and  hur- 
ried over  the  bridge.  A  few  yards  fai^ 
ther  on  he  saw  the  carriage  and  the  two 
horses,  which  had  waited  there  patiently 
for  the  best  part  of  an  hour.  Indeed  they 
would  not  improbably  have  waited  there 
all  night,  for  the  postilion  had  fallen 
asleep.  He  was  not  disturbed  by  thoughts, 
and  tne  night  was  cold. 

Indeed,  so  soundly  was  he  asleep  that 
F^lix  had  to  shake  him  before  he  could 
be  roused. 

"  All  right,  Madame,"  he  said,  rubbing 
his  eyes.  "  Diable ! "  and  he  started  on 
seeing  F^x  by  his  side,  and  on  becoming 
confusedly  conscious  that  he  had  been 
dreaming.  "  What  is  it  ?  Is  Madame  in 
the  carriage  ?  " 

"Turn  the  horses.  Madame  is  wait- 
ing— and  be  ouick." 

They  turneo,  and  recrossed  the  bri^e. 
Madam  Clare  — the  Marquise  de  Croisvflle 

—  what  matters  it  how  she  is  called  now  ? 

—  was  kneeling  by  the  wooden  cross,  which 
was  embraced  by  her  arms ;  and  with  her 
also  all  things  were  at  an  end,  so  far  as 
the  end  of  life  may  be  the  end  of  alL 

CHAPTER  n. 

And  so  Warden  had  triumphed.  He 
had  proved  that  man  can  triumph  over 
circumstance  after  all,  and  that  ne  him- 
self, at  least,  was  capable  of  forming  a 
plan,  and  of  carrying  it  through  fairly  to 
the  end. 

When  he  saw  what  his  own  hand  had 
done,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that,  though 
the  sight  was  not  one  that  he  could  look 
on  unmoved,  he  felt  any  useless  scruples 
or  unpractical  regrets.  He  was  practical 
not  by  habit  but  by  nature :  and  he  was 
therefore  incapable  of  entertaining  any 
feeling  that  was  out  of  place  and  that  could 
lead  to  nothing.  He  had  made  up  his 
mind  that  this  duel  must  end  fatally  to 
one  of  the  two,  and  he  felt  that  he  had  no 
more  real  cause  for  self-accusation  than 
the  drowning  man  who  has  been  com- 
pelled by  the  instinct  of  self-preservation 
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to  thrust  a  comrade  in  danger  from  a  plank 
that  is  only  large  enough  to  support  one. 
Of  course  to  have  actually  slain  a  man 
with  one's  own  hand  is  very  different  from 
slaying  him  in  thought  only:  but  still 
facts  are  facts,  and  it  is  for  weaker  men 
than  Warden  to  regret  the  inevitable. 
Wise  men  never  indulge  in  regrets  and  ret- 
TOspectB  save  in  order  to  gather  experi- 
ence from  them  for  the  time  to  come. 

Besides,  if  unpleasant  thoughts  did  come 
—  for,  after  all,  he  had  raised  a  ghost  that 
it  was  much  more  easy  to  raise  than  to 
lay — he  had  the  art,  far  more  common 
than  people  like  to  allow,  of  turning  con- 
science into  a  useful  advocate.  Indeed 
that  same  conscience  is  often  more  than 
a  useful  advocate:  it  is  a  very  corrupt 
judge,  and  sells  itself  readily  for  the  most 
trivial  price,  to  the  requirements  of  self- 
love.  The  complex  character  of  liuman 
nature  is  certainly  a  terrible  crux.  Even 
Warden,  clear-siehted  as  he  was,  was  able 
to  deceive  himself  as  he  was  able  to  de- 
ceive others :  and  he  had  considered  his 
own  conduct  so  long  from  his  own  point 
of  view  that,  now  that  he  needed  excuse 
for  it  even  in  his  own  eyes,  he  was  able  to 
persuade  himself  that  he  deserved  the 
credit  that  he  was  about  to  claim. 

So  at  last,  after  a  short  period  of  exile, 
he  returned  to  Ensland  in  the  character 
of  a  well-intentioned  and  unfortunate  man, 
to  obtain  the  reward  that  was  due  to  his 
good  intentions,  and  the  consolation  that 
was  due  to  his  misfortune.  Immediately 
after  the  duel  he  had  written  two  long 
letters  of  explanation — one  to  Miss  Clare, 
the  other  to  Miss  Raymond.  To  the  for- 
mer he  received  no  answer:  l^ut  to  the 
latter  he  received  one  that  was  almost 
such  as  he  would  himself  have  dictated. 
Whatever  Miss  Raymond's  secret  instincts 
miffht  be,  she  could  not  but  feel  both  pity 
and  admiration  for  the  man  who  in  the 
cause  of  justice  had  been  obliged  to  kill 
one  who  had  been  his  friend.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  to  have  shed  blood  was 
not  in  those  days  a  disgrace  in  itself,  so 
long  as  the  blood  had  been  shed  in  hon- 
our :  and  a  duellist,  so  far  from  being  re- 
garded as  an  assassin,  might  very  easily 
come  to  find  himself  regarded  as  a  hero. 
Besides,  she,  as  a  woman,  was  naturally 
ready  enough  to  admire  the  doing  of  such 
deedEs  as,  so  it  must  seem  to  them,  though 
falsely  enough,  only  a  very  brave  n^an  can 
do :  and  not  only  so,  but  she  felt  bound,  in 
her  feminine  idea  of  honour,  to  do  all  that 
Bhe  could  for  him  who  had  risked  his  life 
in  what  she  had  made  her  own  cause.  He 
had  gone  out  from  her  as  a  knight-errant : 
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and  he  had  obtained  that  claim  upon  her 
which  the  knight  of  old  had  upon  his 
lady  when  for  her  sake  he  had  slain  a 
giant  or  a  dragon  —  that  claim  which, 
when  she  denied  it,  rendered  her  a  by- 
word in  the  songs  of  the  minstrels  who 
sang  of  her  lover's  deeds.  He  had,  as  it 
were,  won  her  with  the  strong  hand  —  a 
way  of  wooing  that  is  the  only  way  to 
prevail  with  ladies  who  will  say  neither 
ves  nor  no.  That  feeling  of  distrust  that 
had  made  itself  felt,  upon  her  first  intro- 
duction to  him  in  Market  Street,  and  which 
still,  in  spite  of  her  reason,  had  never 
quite  died  away,  had  now  to  yield  to  the 
deling  that  it  was  no  use  for  her  to  hesi- 
tate or  to  strive  any  longer :  that  matters 
were  in  fact  settled  for  her,  and  that  she 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  submit  to  the 
logic  of  facts  and  yield.  She  deplored  the 
course  of  events  with  all  her  soul :  but  it 
was  with  all  that  soul  that  lies  bevond 
the  reach  of  reason.  Her  reason  could  not 
but  admit  that  that  which  she  deplored 
was  a  great  misfortxme  indeed,  but  one  for 
which,  at  most,  Warden  was  to  be  pitied 
and  sympathized  with,  not  blamed.  Was 
it  even  altogether  so  much  as  a  great  mis- 
fortune ?  Was  not  An^lique  freed  from 
a  husband  who  had  sold  her  for  the  good 
things  of  the  world,  and  was  not  Warden 
an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Providence 
for  bringing  about  the  triumph  of  justice  ? 
She  felt  that  to  blame  him  would  be  al- 
most a  sin. 

It  will  hence  be  gathered  what  had  been 
the  tone  df  the  letter  addressed  to  her  by 
Warden,  and  of  the  answer  which  she  had 
not  delayed  to  send.  It  was,  after  all,  un- 
necessary for  Warden's  success  that  he 
should  gain  her  whole  heart  to  its  very 
depths,  in  the  same  way,  toi  instance,  as 
Fdlix  had  gained  that  of  Marie,  not  by 
virtue  of  anything  that  he  had  done, 
but  by  the  right  of  one  sympathetic  na- 
ture over  another:  it  was  enough  for 
him  that  she  should  regard  herself  as 
fairly  won. 

But  of  course,  even  so,  things  must  not 
be  hurried  to  their  climax.  The  course 
was,  however,  sufficiently  clear.  Hugh 
and  Ang^liaue  were  certoinly  out  of  the 
running,  ana  it  would  be  easy  enough  for 
a  man  of  resource  to  throw  F^lix  out  of  it 
also.  He  had  satisfied  himself  that  to 
prove  F^lix  an  impostor  would  be  the  easi- 
est thins;  in  the  world,  even  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  Sliss  Clare,  and,  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence, to  get  the  will  in  Miss  Raymond's 
favouif  revived.  Meanwhile  his  receiving 
no  reply  from  his  patroness  was  not  in 
itself  an  ill  sign,  more  especially  as  she  did 
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not  revoke  ber  support  of  his  candidature. 
It  was  not  to  be  expected  tbat,  under  the 
circumstances,  sbe  should  be  capable  even 
of  the  physical  labour  of  writing:  and 
some  shock  to  her  body  or  to  her  mind 
would  only  render  his  future  proceedings 
the  easier,  by  rendering  her  more  likely  to 
be  subject  to  the  influence  over  her  which  he 
knew  so  well  how  to  use.  She  might  even 
hate  him  as  the  means  of  the  death  of 
Hugh :  but  he  knew  that  he  could  reckon 
upon  her  sense  of  justice  not  to  condemn 
hun  practically  for  an  accident  that  he  had 
been  unable  to  avoid. 

But  to  turn  for  a  moment  from  personal 
to  political  matters.  The  glories  of  Dene- 
thorp  election-time  seemed  to  have  de- 
Earted  with  the  riotous  proceedings  that 
ad  marked  the  last.  The  close  of  the 
Present  contest  was  utterly  tame ;  Madam 
Hare  was  absent  from  home,  no  one  knew 
where,  and  the  successful  candidate  was 
asain  absent  from  the  hustings.  It  was 
Mr.  White  who  thanked  the  electors  in  the 
name  of  Warden  for  choosing  the  latter  to 
represent  his  native  town.  Prescot  did 
not  even  go  to  the  poll. 

The  new  member  for  Denethorp  waited 
patiently  abroad  until  he  heard  that  all 
gossip  had  ceased  and  the  result  of  the 
election  was  known.  Then  he  took  the 
opportunity  of  writing  again  to  Miss  Clare 
and  of  returning  to  England  to  lay  his 
laurels  at  the  feet  of  her  who  was  to  add 
to  them  the  best  of  them  all,  and,  what 
was  more  to  the  purpose,  the  richest 
also. 

It  was  a  cold  winter's  morning  when  he 
crossed  from  Boulogne  to  Dover  —  even 
he  had  sufficient  sentiment  to  choose  to 
pass  through  that  town  in  preference  to 
Calais.  From  Dover  he  wrote  to  Miss 
Baymond  to  announce  his  return,  and  to 
ask  her  when  he  might  call  upon  her  in 
London ;  and,  after  a  day  or  two,  he  re- 
ceived the  following  reply :  — 

**  Dbab  Sib,  —  I  shall  be  prepared  to  see 
you  on  Wednesday  next  at  any  time  in  the  after- 
noon. —  Yours  truly,  Aucs  Raymond." 

So  curt  and  cold  a  note  rather  surprised 
him  :  but  he  naturally  set  it  down  as  to  be 
accounted  for  by  some  turn  of  girlish  ca- 
price which  is  always  most  active  as  the 
time  approaches  when»it  must  for  ever 
be  laid  aside.  And  so  the  conqueror  of 
circumstance  spent  the  intervening  time  in 
goins  quietly  about  his  ordinary  affairs, 
which  had  got  a  little  into  arrears,  and  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  day  named  went  to 
—  Street  to  claim  his  reward. 

Of  course  in  the  route  to  final  triumph 


there  were  still  risks  and  chances  to  en- 
counter: but  the  great  stages  were  past 
and  those  that  remained  were  difficult — 
so  far  as  they  were  difficult  at  all — only 
as  matters  of  detail.  He  would  be  no 
longer  Mark  Warden  if  he  failed,  now  that 
he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  hold  out  hia 
hand  to  gather  the  grapes,  no  longer  sour, 
j  but  as  ripe  and  as  sweet  in  imagination  as 
in  reality,  that  were  training  down  in  clus- 
ters as  if  asking  him  to  pluck  them  and 
turn  them  into  wine.  He  took  prophetic 
stock  of  his  future  life  as  he  walked  along. 
I  Hugh's  conduct  and  character  would  show 
in  the  blackest  colours,  more  black  even 
than  that  of  the  adventurer  whom  he  had 
made  his  tool:  he  himself  would  appear 
the  honest  friend  of  all  and  the  champion 
of  the  right:  Miss  Raymond  would  be 
once  more  the  heiress  of  EarFs  Dene,  and 
he,  in  due  time,  would  become  the  husband 
of  Miss  Baymond.  At  last  Miss  Clare 
would  in  the  course  of  nature  die :  and  the 
grandson  of  the  Bedchester  druggist  would 
be  master  of  New  Court  and  of  Earl's 
Dene  together.  K  he  could  only  quite  rid 
himself  of  the  ghost  of  Hugh  1  but  that 
also  would  fade  away  in  time. 

Once  more  he  knocked  at  the  door,  all 
the  more  boldly  because  a  little  nervously 
— for  he  too  had  begun  to  learn  what  is 
meant  by  nerves  —  and  was  once  more 
shown  into  the  drawing-room.  Miss  Bay- 
mond would  be  with  him  in  a  few  minutes. 

But  the  minutes  were  more  than  a  few : 
and,  being  nervous,  he  began  to  grow  im- 
patient. He  was  not  fond  of  girlish 
caprices  that  meant  nothing  and  which 
wasted  time.  At  last,  after  he  had  looked 
at  all  the  pictures  on  the  wall,  turned  over 
all  the  books  on  the  table,  looked  out  of 
both  the  windows,  and  pulled  to  pieces  a 
crocus,  the  door  opened.  He  turned  round 
suddenly  to  meet  his  future  wife,  and 
found  hmiself  face  to  face  with  Marie. 

The  heart  of  the  con(|^ueror  of  fate  and 
circumstance  sank  within  him.  He  turned 
pale,  and  reeled  for  an  instant  as  if  he  had 
received  a  blow.  Was  Nemesis  so  strong 
then,  after  all,  that  it  could  call  people 
from  the  very  grave  sooner  than  let  itself 
be  subdued  by  man  ? 

Nor  did  he  see  Marie  alone.  A  little 
behind  her  stood  his  Frankenstein-demon 
Dick  Barton,  who  had  followed  her  into 
the  room,  and  now  stood  just  within  the 
door  with  a  grim  smile  of  triumph  in  hia 
eyes  when  he  saw  the  effect  of  tne  vision 
upon  his  foe. 

Marie's,  however,  were  fixed  on  the 
ground  as  she  entered  slowly.  When  she 
raised  them  and  fixed  them  upon  his,  ii 
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-was  as  though  she  were  indeed  regarding 
him  whom  she  had  once  thought  she  loved 
from  beyond  the  impassable  gulf  of  a 
grave  that  had  separated  them  for  ever. 

**  It  is  not  I  who  have  broken  my  prom- 
ise/' she  said,  in  a  low  voice,  but  not  timid 
like  that  of  the  Marie  of  old  when  she  ad- 
dressed those  whom  she  loved  or  feared. 
*'I  have  returned  to  life  for  a  moment 
that  my  promise  may  not  bring  ruin  to 
others.  Tf  I  could,  I  would  be  dead  in- 
deed 1  But,  until  that  time  comes,  I  must 
not  by  my  silence  be  the  cause  of  leading 
you  and  others  into  sin  and  misery.  I 
could  not  but  let  Miss  Raymond  know 
that  your  wife  she  cannot  be.  And 
now " 

Even    Warden's    readiness  failed  him. 

The  city  of  B had  not  as  yet  been 

swallowed  by  an  earthquake:  and  until 
that  or  some  equal  mischance  should  hap- 
pen to  it,  his  marriage  could  be  proved. 
His  conduct  might  appear  to  be  as  white 
as  snow,  that  of  Hugh  as  black  as  ink  — 
F^lix  might  be  proved  a  very  Mahomet  of 
imposture  —  Miss  Clare  might  make  any 
number  of  new  wills  —  Miss  Raymond 
might  have  given  him  every  scruple  of  her 
heart, —  but  he  was  married  to  Marie :  his 
liefs  when  he  had  denied  it,  stared  him  full 
in  the  face,  and  not  only  so,  but  in  the 
faces  of  all  the  world.  "If  it  were  not  for 
Marie,"  indeed!  For  Marie?  She  had 
been  a  curse  to  him  from  the  beginning. 
If  it  were  not  for  this  girl  he  would  have 

gained  all  that  his  soul  desired :  through 
er,  all  that  he  had  done,  all  that  he  had 
gained,  was  changed  into  waste  and  loss. 
Throuffh  her,  he,  the  practical  man,  had 
been  led  into  chasing  an  impracticable 
dream  —  into  wasting  himself  to  gain 
nothing,  and  far  less  than  nothing.  To 
his  sel^reliant  nature  this  was  the  hardest 
thing  to  bear  of  all :  it  was  harder  even 
that  the  failure  was  of  his  own  contriving. 

He  could,  in  his  first  desperate  moment 
of  mortification,  have  strucK  her  down  on 
the  spot.  But  habit,  perhaps  also  a  new- 
bom  sense  of  fear,  resumed  its  influence, 
and  he  found  his  tongue. 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  aU  this?"  he 
asked.  **  I  know  too  well  that  I  have  en- 
emies," he  added,  with  a  fierce  look  at  Bar- 
ton, "but  that  you " 

Even  now  he  felt  that  had  he  met  Marie 
alone  he  might  have  prevented  the  be- 
trayal of  his  secret,  by  regaining  his  old 
influence  over  her  whom  he  had  held  sub- 
ject to  it  for  so  long.  But,  while  even  an 
animal  like  Barton  stood  there  to  be  a  wit-  j 
ness  of  what  he  might  say,  it  was  impossi- 
ble.   In    one    moment    all   that   he  had 


striven  so  hard  to  win,  the  grapes  thai 
were  actually  hanging  within  his  hand,  the 
cup  that  was  fairly  at  his  lips,  became  an 
incarnation  of  his  evil  genius  in  the  per- 
son of  a  drunken  ruffian  and  a  girl.  "  if  it 
were  not  for  Marie?"  No, — if  he  had 
only  not  stayed  his  hand  —  if  instead  of 
practising  all  this  barren  diplomacy  he  had 
only  actually  done  what  it  had  once  oc- 
curred to  him  to  do  —  if  he  had  only  at 
one  final  irrevocable  blow  rid  himself  ut- 
terly and  for  ever  of  her  whose  mere  ex- 
istence meant  the  death  of  all  the  hopes 
which  he  had  lived  to  realize. 

"It  is  best  to  say  nothing,"  she  said, 
with  a  ring  in  her  voice  that  silenced  him, 
and  a  steady  look  that  made  his  own,  for 
the  first  time  in  his  Ufe,  seek  the  ground. 
"  God  knows  I  feel  for  you  —  that  you  can- 
not wish  we  had  never  met  more  than  1 1 
You  thought  me  dead,  and  I  wished  you  to 
think  so.  I  have  come  to  life  for  a  mo- 
ment, not  to  return  to  you  —  not  to  be  a 
burden  upon  you  any  more  —  but  to  save 
you  from  an  error  into  which  I  myself  led 
you  when  that  error  would  have  proved 
fatal  to  you  and  to  her  whom  you  love. 
Even  that  I  was  unwilling  enough  to  do 
for  my  own  sake,  God  knows  1  If  you 
could  have  been  free  to  seek  happiness 
with  her,  I  too  should  have  been  happy  in 
your  happiness.  You  must  not  think  me 
cruel  —  Falso  have  my  own  load  to  bear. 
Indeed  I  could  not  have  kept  our  secret, 
even  if  I  had  been  justifiea  in  doing  so. 
There  were  others " 

"Others?" 

"Yes — I  tried  to  keep  my  existence  se- 
cret —  but  it  became  known,  and  then  — 
ah,  you  do  not  know  how  near  I  was 
to  death  it«elf  in  order  that  our  secret 
might  be  kept  for  ever  —  that  you  micht 
be  free  I    But — well,  it  was  not  to  be. 

Could  this  be  the  meek-spirited  child 
whose  love  he  had  carelessly  thrown 
away !  He  began  now  to  suspect  that  even 
had  Barton  not  been  there  he  would  have 
found  his  old  influence  at  an  end  with  her 
who  was  beginning  to  make  him  feel  hers. 
He  was  not  one  to  appreciate  that  deepest 
kind  of  emotion  of  all,  that  being  beyond 
all  words,  can  only  express  itself  coldly 
and  with  restraint,  any  more  than  he  was 
one  to  sympathize  with  the  instinct  that 
leads  some  few  people  in  the  world  to  do 
that  which  is  right,  come  what  may.  He 
was  even  tempted  to  believe  that  her  cold- 
ness of  manner  came  from  anger,  and  her 
conduct  from  jealousy  and  revenge. 

"And  now,"  she  said  at  last,  with  a 
strange  change  of  manner — in  a  tone  of 
voice  so  devoid  of  life  that  he  seemed  to 
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detect  in  it  a  shadow  of  contempt,  of 
which  in  truth  her  voice  was  as  incapa- 
ble as  her  heart  of  containing  towards 
any  one,  even  towards  him — "and  now 
I  shall  return  to  my  hidden  life  once 
more.  I  have  saved  you,  and  if  I  ever 
show  myself  to  you  again,  it  shall  never  be 
to  your  harm."  She  held  out  her  hand, 
with  something  like  the  old  tenderness. 
"Say  that  you  forgive  me,"  she  said. 
"What  else  could  I  have  done?"  Her 
eyes  were  glistening,  though  her  voice  did 
not  tremble  even  now. 

Bnt  he  held  back  his  hand. 

"  No,"  he  said,  with  a  sudden  burst  that 
he  could  not  control,  "I  do  not  forgive 

Jou.  You  have  been  my  curse  ever  since 
knew  you.  But  do  not  think  things  will 
end  here.  I  do  not  know  what  you  may 
have  said  to  Miss  Raymond :  but.  jud^g 
from  your  companion,  I  do  not  fear  out 
that  I  shall  be  able  to  deny  it  all.  I  will 
see  Miss  Raymond  — there  are  two  stories 
to  tell,  as  you  know.  I  suppose  you  have 
told  her  you  are  my  wife.  But  when  did 
you  last  see  F^x  Cr^ville  ?  " 

The  half-veiled  threats  were  barren,  and 
he  knew  it  when  he  made  them.  She  did 
not  answer :  but,  with  a  look  of  infinite 
pity,  seemed  to  his  eyes  to  vanish  like  an 
apparition  from  the  room. 

Barton  held  the  door  open  for  her  as  if 
she  had  been  a  queen,  closed  it  again,  and 
then  returned,  xhe  smile  of  triumph  had 
gone. 

"There,"  he  said,  without  a  tinge  of 
mockery  in  his  tone  —  "  here  is  a  note  for 
you  from  Miss  Raymond."  Then,  in  his 
natural  manner,  he  went  on,  "I  suppose 
you  set  all  this  day's  work  down  to  me  ? 
If  you  do,  I  am  proud  to  sav  you  are  right 
in  your  reckoning.  Should  you  like  to 
know  how?  It  is  always  as  well  for  a 
man  to  understand  his  position.  You 
Bee " 

Warden  took  the  note  and  turned  his 
back  contemptuously.  He  read  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

"You  will  understand  why  I  have  not 
seen  you  after  seeing  poor  Marie, 'of  whom 
I  heard  just  before  I  last  heard  from  you. 
I  need  not  say  that  you  must  never  think 
of  our  meeting  again." 

And  that  was  all.  Miss  Raymond,  with 
all  her  tendency  to  sentiment,  was  far  too 
well  regulated  a  young  lady  even  to  feel 
sentiment  when  it  clashed  with  the  code 
of  propriety,  far  less  to  express  it.  But, 
though  this  was  all,  it  was  more  than 
enough.  Had  he  been  alone,  he  would 
have  vented  some  of  his  rage  by  tearing 
the  paper  into  shreds :  but,  as  it  was,  he 


deliberately  folded  it  up  as  if  it  had  been 
of  no  consequence,  ana  placed  it  in  his 
his  pocket.  Then  he  rang  the  bell,  and, 
having  obtained  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  wrote 
as  follows :  — 

"  Deae  Miss  Ratmoitd, —  I  am  fiir  too  over- 
whelmed by  the  blow  that  has  fallen  upon  me  — 
by  my  unezpeoted  HiBooTery  that  I  am  not  tne 
to  address  jou  —  to  seek  an  interview  with  yon 
now.  I  am  the  most  nofortanate  man  in  the 
world.  A  faithless  woman,  whom  I  believed 
dead,  stands  between  me  and  all  my  hopes  of 
happiness.  But,  in  spite  of  all  things,  always 
think  of  me  as  being  still  yours  while  I  live  — 
no  less  now  than  when  I  believed  myself  free. 
It  is  too  late  to  conceal  that  I  love  you  with  all 
my  soul.  I  cannot  ask  for  your  love  —  but  I 
claim  your  pity  for  the  most  unhappy  man  on 
earth. 

«•  With  or  without  hope  I  shall  live  for  you 
stilL    Yours,  dear  Miss  Raymond,  for  ever. 
•«M.  Wabdkt  •• 

Having:  given  orders  that  this  should  be 
delivered  to  Miss  Raymond .  at  once,  he 
left  the  house.  Many  another  man  would, 
in  his  position,  have  gone  straight  to  his 
chambers  and  blown  out  his  brains.  Con- 
science is  not  quite  so  good  an  advocate, 
not  quite  so  corrupt  a  judge,  when  our 
affairs  go  ill  as  when  they  go  well.  It  re- 
quires to  be  feed  and  bribed  to  bestow  its 
consolation :  and  is  apt  to  go  over  to  the 
enemy  when  we  can  fee  and  bribe  it  no 
more. 

And  perhaps  the  fact  that  Warden  did 
not  succumb  to  that  remorse  which  is  the 
poignant  consciousness  of  having  failed  by 
his  own  one  piece  of  folly  depended  on  the 
turning  of  a  feather.  For  nis  conscious- 
ness of  his  failure  was  as  poignant  as  his 
failure  itself  had  been  complete.  His  note 
to  Miss  Raymond  had  been  but  a  flourish : 
and  he  had  scarcely  meant  it  for  anything 
more.  But  it  was  not  fated  that  his  name 
was  to  be  written  in  the  list  of  suicides. 
He  left  the  house  and  walked  eastward. 
It  is  almost,  nay,  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
describe  in  words  the  mental  and  moral 
state  of  an  ambitious  and  self-confident 
man  who  at  the  very  outset  of  his  career, 
has  to  own  to  himseu  that  he  has  already 
expended  all  his  resources  in  destroying 
everv  prospect  upon  the  attainment  of 
which  ne  had  set  nis  heart,  and  which  he 
seemed  already  to  have  attained,  and  for 
the  sake  of  which,  moreover,  he  had  com- 
mitted what  practically  amounted  to  a 
crime.  A  man  like  him  will  not  think  evil 
evil  if  it  ends  in  good  fruit :  but  the  doing 
of  unsuccessful  evil  is  simply  the  greatest 
blunder  in  the  world,  and  haunts  him  with 
shame.    He  had  deserted  his  wife,  and 
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Blain  his  friend,  and  wasted  his  time  and 
his  energy,  and  toiled  and  plotted  and  lied, 
and  all  for  nothing  —  so  that  the  rest  of 
his  life,  if  he  coold  nnd  the  heart  to  live  it, 
most  henceforth  be  spent  in  a  slow  and 
hiborious  attempt  to  rake  together  the 
merest  crumbs  of  a  feast  that  he  had 
thrown  away.  It  was  as  though  all  the 
blossoms  of  the  orchard,  all  the  promise 
of  an  abundant  harvest  that  foretold  full 
reward  for  all  the  ceaseless  care  and  toil 
of  the  husbandman,  had  been  swept  away 
by  one  hour  of  unseasonable  frost  in  the 
midst  of  June. 

Filled  with  an  overwhelming  disgust 
towards  himself  and  a  sort  of  desperate 
hatred  for  all  things  and  all  people  that 
would  for  once,  if  he  had  had  the  chance, 
have  induced  him  to  forget  his  habitual 
prudence  in  a  desire  for  revenge,  he 
did  not  at  first  hear  a  heavy  step  behind 
him. 

"  Well,  Warden,"  said  Barton,  who  was 
not  long  in  overtaking  him,  "  you  are  an 
unlucky  dog,  I  must  say.  Fancy  you,  of 
all  men,  having  a  wife  hidden  away  out  of 
sight,  and  of  your  letting  her  turn  up  just 
at  the  wrong  time.  £ut  that's  a  way 
women  have  —  not  that  it  makes  you  less 
unlucky.  But  —  what  will  the  Dons  at 
St  Margaret's  say?" 

That  was  another  item  in  the  stakes  that 
he  would  have  to  pay  to  Fortune :  and 
thouffh  in  the  greater  disappointment  he 
had  forgotten  it,  it  was,  in  one  way,  the 
heaviest  item  of  all.  His  Fellowship  was 
his  only  means  of  livelihood:  and,  that 
gone,  he  would  be  driven  to  begin  his 
whole  life  over  again,  in  order  to  keep 
clear  of  starvation.  The  bar,  even,  must 
be  out  of  the  question :  so  even  must  the 
Church:  so  must  the  career  that  the 
University  gives  to  wranglers  and  medal- 
lists within  her  own  walls.  Nothing 
seemed  open  to  him  but  to  become  a  law- 
yer's clerk  or  an  usher  in  a  school. 

The  mere  sound  of  Barton's  voice  acted 
like  a  sting.  But  he  took  no  notice,  and 
turned  down  the  next  street 

But  Barton  turned  down  the  next  street 
abo. 

^  What  in  the  name  of  common  sense 
made  you  make  such  an  ass  of  yourself? 
But,  well  —  young  men  will  be  young 
men,  I  suppose,  even  though  they  under- 
stand the  differential  calculus :  and  I  dare- 
say they  won't  think  the  worse  of  you  in 
the  House.  Only  to  have  married  her  1 
about  that  I  am  afraid  you  must  expect  to 
be  laughed  at,  just  a  little.  If  you  had 
only " 

Warden  faced  round. 


"  I  beff,'*  he  said,  "  that  you  will  go  your 
way,  and  let  me  go  mine." 

"The  devU  you  do  I  Well,  I  will." 
And  he  kept  on  walking  by  Warden's 
side.    **  I  was  saying " 

At  last  Warden  stopped  again. 

**  Am  I  to  understand  that  you  want  to 
force  a  quarrel  upon  me  ?  " 

"  Not  the  least  —  that's  the  sort  of  thing 
I  leave  to  you.  Only  my  way  happens  to 
be  the  same  as  yours,  that's  all." 

"  On  the  contrary.  There  lies  your  way, 
and  there  mine."  • 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  feel  inclined  for 
a  little  talk.  I  always  feel  friendly  to  a 
man  who's  down.  Would  half-a-crown  be 
any  help  to  you  ?  The  *  Trumpet '  owes 
me  a  few  shillings " 

M  You  —  blackguard,"  Warden  began, 
regardless  of  consequences. 

**  Arcades  ambo.  That's  all  the  more 
reason  for  our  taking  the  same  road.  *  A 
fellow-feeling,*  you  £iow." 

Warden,  without  condescending  to  re- 
ply, hailed  a  coach  that  happened  to  be 
passing,  and  got  into  it.  He  was  driven 
to  the  Temple :  but,  on  reaching  the  gate, 
the  door  of  the  coach  was  opened  to  him 
by  Barton.  Was  he  literally  to  be  haunted 
for  ever  by  this  demon  whom  he  had 
raised  to  be  his  ruin  ? 

"You  might  have  offered  me  a  seat," 
said  the  latter.  "I  daresay  I  shouldn't 
have  taken  it,  for  the  coachman  was  a 
gentleman  compared  to  us  poor  devils, 
and  I  always  try  to  cultivate  the  society 
of  my  betters.  You've  paid  him  ? "  he 
asked,  when  the  coach  drove  off  and  the 
two  foimd  themselves  alone  on  the  pave- 
ment of  the  court  in  which  Warden  lived. 
"That's  right  Every  one  ought  to  pay 
their  debts  —  and  now  I'm  going  to  pay 
you  mine." 

"  By  taking  yourself  off,  I  hope." 

"Presently.  But  first  I  am  going  to 
give  you  the  biggest  thrashing  that  ever  I 
gave  any  man — and  I  have  given  a  few  in 
my  time.  Place  and  time  are  admirable. 
It  is  out  of  term,  and  we  shan't  be  dis- 
turbed." 

Warden  turned  a  little  paler  for  an  in- 
stant, but  looked  him  full  in  the  face. 
"There  are  two  words  to  that  bargain," 
he  said  steadily,  while  he  felt  his  blood 
begin  to  run  fSsster,  and  his  fingers  closed 
involuntarily  in  his  palms. 

"  There  are  no  words  at  all  —  or,  if  ijher« 
are,  there  is  but  one,  and  that's  Dick  Bar- 
ton's." 

"  You  drunken  scoundrel,"  said  Warden, 
"  if  you  think  you  are  goin|^  to  buUy  me 
into  fighting  you,  you  are  mistaken.    It  is 
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much  more  likely  that  70a  will  bully  me 
into  giving  you  into  custody." 

"Do  80,  pray — and  hear  what  I  shall 
•ay  before  the  Bench.  I  won't  tell  you 
why  I  mean  to  thrash  you,  but  I'll  tell  his 
worship  with  pleasure.*' 

^'You  are  an  insufferable  bully,  and  a 
boaster  besides.  So  take  care.  I  know 
how  to  use  my  fists — perhaps  better  than 
you." 

'<  A  boaster  ?  Not  at  all.  Do  I  say  that 
I'm  the  best  Grecian  since  Porson  ?  It's 
because  I  am.  That  I  drink  the  hardest 
heads  under  the  table  ?  It's  because  I  do. 
And  I  say  that  I  shall  thrash  you  into  rags 
because  I  shall." 

"  And  why  pray  ?  " 

**  Because  1  choose.  And  so,  you  mur- 
dering rascal,  you  Ijiag  thie!^  you  shall 
have  three  faXh — one  lor  F^x,  one  for 
Lester,  and  one  for  Esther  Barton,  if  you 
know  who  that  is :  but  first  you  shall  have 
one  for " 

In  whose  honour  he  struck  the  first  blow 
must  remain  unknown,  for  the  blow  came 
before  the  word. 

Warden,  however,  had  not  practised 
with  the  gloves  in  vain,  and  though  he 
was  the  smaller,  he  had  tar  more  science 
—  indeed  Barton  had  no  science  at  all — 
so  the  issue  seemed  doubtful.  Besides, 
there  is  a  sort  of  conventional  notion 
abroad,  utterly  unfounded  upon  fact,  that 
giants  and  boasters  always  get  the  worst 
of  it.  But  Barton  was  not  one  to  stand  on 
trifles.  He  prided  himself  upon  freedom 
from  all  rules,  even  those  of  the  ring :  and 
he  meant  winning  with  all  his  souL  In  a 
very  few  seconds,  by  dint  of  sheer  strength 
and  weight,  and  of  an  utter  carelessness 
whether  he  received  any  damage  to  him- 
self or  no,  he,  heedless  of  Warden's  blows, 
simply  rushed  in,  and  by  a  wrestling  trick, 
more  effectual,  perhaps,  than  fair,  caught 
him  up  from  the  ground  and  threw  him 
with  all  his  force  a  good  yard  or  two  away. 

The  conqueror  of  circumstance  came 
down  with  a  sharp  hard  fall  upon  the  flags 
of  the  empty  court,  so  that  he  lay  stunned. 
Barton's  boasted  strength  had  proved 
greater  than  even  he  had  given  himself 
credit  for.  But,  having  satisfied  himself 
that  his  victim  was  not  dead, — 

**  No,"  he  said  to  himself  "  such  doss  as 
that  have  cats'  lives.  I  should  like  to  have 
played  with  him  a  little  longer,  though. 
Well  —  we  must  hope  he  has  broken  a 
bone  or  two  —  that'll  be  something.  And, 
if  not,  one  can  always  give  him  the  rest 
another  time." 

And  so  he  left  the  Temple,  leaving  word 
at  the  porter's  lodge  that  a  gentleman  was 


lying  dead-drunk  in  Palm  Court,  and  that 
it  would  be  a  charity  to  take  him  up  to  his 
chambers. 

.CHAPTEB  THE  LAST. 

Chateau  de  CroisviUe,  March  1,  18^. — 
This  is  the  anniversary  of  my  birthday, 
which  I  have  at  last  discovered.  Not  as 
people  for  the  most  part  reckon  birthdays : 
not  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on  whioo  I 
first  saw  the  light,  nor  even,  as  I  have  until 
now  reckoned  mine,  of  that  on  which  the 
light  of  the  outer  world  first  enters  the 
soul  as  well  as  the  eyes.  It  is  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  birthday  of  my  true  life — that 
is  to  say,  of  my  happiness:  of  the  day 
when  I  at  last  made  my  wife  her  whom  I 
had  learned  to  love  while  it  seemed  impos- 
sible that  she  could  ever  be  mine  while  we 
lived. 

And  even  now,  the  years  that  since  then 
have  passed  by  have  only  tauzht  me  that 
there  is  nothing  so  unreasonaole  as  reck- 
oning time  by  years.  I  mean  that  she  is 
not  a  da/  older,  nay,  that  she  is  younger, 
than  when  she  first  became  my  friend,  and 
far  more  beautiful :  and  me  her  love  has 
always  kept  young.  Thank  Grod  we  have 
many  a  year  yet  to  come  before  either  of 
us  feeb  old  1 

The  story  of  my  youth  has  therefore,  in 
one  sense,  come  to  an  end,  though  in  an- 
other it  has  barely  begun.  When  I  look 
back  upon  the  shadows — for  they  are  in 
truth  nothing  more — that  form  the  cast 
of  the  comedy,  or  tragedy,  or  traffi-comedy, 
of  which  I,  from  my  own  point  of  view,  am 
the  hero,  I  am  bewildered  by  the  minute 
complications  of  other  shadowy  lives  that 
were  necessary  to  bring  about  my  own 
happiness:  it  seems  to  me  that  others 
were  made  to  mourn  in  order  that  I  might 
rejoice,  and  that  others  were  made  to  fail 
in  order  that  I  might  succeed.  Why 
should  I  have  been  singled  out  for  happi- 
ness any  more  than  any  of  the  rest  ?  But 
so  it  is :  and  nothing  is  left  for  me  to  do 
but  to  render  myself  as  worthy  of  my  hap- 

Einess  as  I  can.  And  that,  with  her  to 
eep  me,  surely  ought  not  to  be  hard.  My 
days  of  weakness  ought  to  be  nearly  over, 
seeing  that  I  have  been  for  so  many  years 
the  owner  of  a  twofold  souL 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  lives  of  men  and 
women  are  like  a  system  of  complicated 
curves,  the  laws  of  whose  courses  are  un- 
discoverable :  that  cross  and  blend,  di- 
verse and  converge,  part  and  run  parallel, 
without  any  apparent  reason  why  they 
should  do  any  one  of  these  things  more 
than  any  other.  So  it  must  be  with  every 
story,  and  not  with  mine  alone,  that  pro- 
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fesses  to  speak  of  the  life-courses  of  men 
and  women  as  they  are,  and  not  as  we 
would  have  them  be.  TViangles,  squares, 
and  arcs  of  circles  are  much  more  agreeable 
and  easy  to  deal  with  than  those  wild 
corres  that  form  a  labyrinth  without  order 
and  without  law.  A  story  that  is  true  to 
nature  has  of  necessity  no  motive,  no  be- 
ginning, no  middle,  no  end.  It  takes  its 
xise  in  the  land  of  shadows,  it  passes 
through  mists,  and  to  the  land  of  shadows 
it  returns  —  it  is  incomplete  because  it  has 
no  limit,  not  even  that  of  death.  And  as 
for  poetical  justice,  is  it  not  the  orthodox 
theory  of  this  life  that  it  is  something 
which  is  wrong  here  to  be  set  right  here- 
after? And,  indeed,  were  it  otherwise, 
what  is  called  poetical  justice  would  be, 
in  truth,  the  greatest  ii\justice  of  all,  for 
the  man  never  lived  yet  who  deserved  to 
be  sentenced  by  man  to  perfect  happiness 
or  perfect  misery.  Lifb  is  not  like  those 
children's  stories  in  which  the  good  child 
both  eats  its  cake  and  has  it  too :  it  is 
something  far  more  unsatisfactory  and  far 
more  noble. 

So  much  have  I  come  to  feel  this  that  I 
can  look  back  without,  I  hope,  too  harsh  a 
judgment  even  upon  him  who,  for  a  time 
at  least,  seemed  to  hold  in  his  hand  the 
threads  of  the  lives  of  us  all,  and  to  knot 
and  entangle  them  for  his  own  purposes 
according  to  his  will.  I  am  glad  that,  ren- 
dered desperate  as  I  was  at  the  time,  the 
punishment  that  so  suddenly  and  so  un- 
expectedly overtook  him  did  not  come 
from  my  hand.  Indeed  I  should  have  mis- 
trusted my  own  motives  had  I  not  been 
forestalled  in  my  plans  of  vengeance :  for 
his  death  meant  for  me  not  only  the  fulfil- 
ment of  vengeance  for  the  past,  but  life 
and  happiness  to  come.  As  it  was,  my 
own  ideas  did  not  go  beyond  a  pistol-shot, 
in  order  that  I  might  do  to  him  what  he 
had  done  to  me  ani  mine:  while  in  fact 
the  punishment — for  as  a  punishment  his 
&te,  seeing  that  it  was  the  direct  conse- 
Guence  of  his  own  deed?,  must  be  consi- 
aered — was  of  a  kind  that  seems  almost 
too  heavy  to  be  deservedly  inflicted  upon 
any  man  whose  life  is  before  him  stilL 
And  yet  —  so  hard  is  it  to  arrive  at  any 
conclusion  of  the  matter — it  may  be  that, 
after  aU,  he  was  dealt  with  more  merci- 
fully than  if  he  had  recovered  from  the 
fearful  injuries  that  he  had  received  on  the 
very  day  on  which  his  triumph  had  seemed 
BO  secure,  and  had  he  been  able  to  recom- 
mence a  prosperous  and  even  more  than 
successful  career.  Terrible  must  the  doom 
have  been  for  that,  energetic  and  ambitious 
man  to  have  to  linger  out  those  two  long 


years  —  how  long  they  seemed  to  me  also  1 
— in  a  paralysis  of  body  and  prostration 
of  mind  that  was  worse  than  death,  a 
burden  upon  his  father  and  sister,  without 
daring  even  to  call  upon  the  law  to  avenge 
him  upon  Hugh's  avenger,  and  to  have  to 
feel  that  it  had  been  his  own  energy,  his 
own  ambition,  \hat  had  led  to  it  aU/even 
to  the  very  manner  of  his  death :  to  feel 
that  having,  by  his  real  merits,  grasped  an 
honest  suostance,  he  had  not  only  de- 
prived himself  of  it  by  expending  all  his 
power  in  clutching  at  a  shadow,  but  had 
overreached  his  balance  so  as  to  sink  hope- 
lessly beneath  the  stream  :  to  And  that  he 
had  wasted  his  labour  in  building  his 
house  upon  the  sand.  This  must  indeed 
have  been  terrible :  but,  supposing  that 
he  had  recovered  from  his  booily  injuries, 
that  he  had  faced  the  world  once  more, 
that  he  had  achieved  the  worldly  success 
that  must  inevitably  have  come  to  such  a 
man  at  last,  if  he  only  lives  long  enough, 
the  wise  know  that  to  such  as  he  success 
carries  its  own  sting.  An  unshared  tri- 
umph is  no  triumph  at  all :  and  the  sym- 
pathy that  might  have  been  his  both 
through  good^tnd  ill,  he  had  thrown  away 
for  the  sake  of  the  same  shadow  for  which 
he  had  thrown  away  more  material  good. 
It  had  been  the  fable  of  the  dog  over 
again.  And  so,  perhaps,  something  not 
unlike  poetical  justice  m  its  very  highest 
sense  had  been  dealt  after  all,  if  it  is  true 
that  mercy  is  the  highest  mode  of  justice. 
His  offence  had  been  the  heart  of  stone : 
and  that  needs  no  additional  weight  to 
render  it  harder  to  bear — it  is  its  own 
punishment,  in  the  long-run,  as  surely  as 
the  warm  heart,  however  much  it  may 
suffer,  is  its  own  ample  reward.  Better, 
will  the  wise  man  hold,  would  be  the  life 
of  even  such  as  poor  Dick  Barton :  and 
that  is  saying  much  indeed.  It  is  true 
that  when  a  devil  such  as  his  once  gets 
hold  of  a  man  it  may  never  be  exorcised. 
But  I,  speaking  for  myself^  and  with  my 
whole  heart,  can  say  that  he  had  made 
one  friend,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that,  before  he  died,  he  had  obtained 
one  glimpse,  none  the  less  real  because  it 
had  been  short  and  transient,  of  higher 
things  than  even  Greek  tragedy.  £ven 
though  the  vision  of  what  may  be  for 
others  and  what  might  have  been  for  him, 
as  it  came  to  him  angel-wise  in  the  person 
of  her  whom  he  called  his  sister,  and  who, 
to  him,  was  Esther  Barton  to  the  end,  had 
crossed  the  desert  of  a  life  like  his  only  for 
one  passing  moment,  and  only  to  leave  the 
desert  to  Sn  outward  appearance  blacker 
than   before,  still   he  had  for  that  one 
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moment  actually  seen  the  lieht  which  he 
who  had  held  in  his  hand  the  key  to  its 
most  secret  chamber  had  never  seen  and 
was  incapable  of  seeing.  He  whose  eyes 
have  once  been  opened  can  never  be  as  if 
he  had  always  been  blind :  and  though  the 
rose  may  open  but  to  leave  behind  it  only 
its  thorns,  still  they  are  the  thorns  of  the 
rose.  He,  too,  before  his  life  came  to  an 
end,  if  he  had  not  really  enjoyed  the  fulfil- 
ment of  what  Schiller's  heroine  calls  all 
earthly  happiness,  had  at  least  felt,  I  think, 
if  he  had.  not  understood,  what  life  and  its 
highest  happiness  may  mean — and  even 
so  much  as  that  is  the  lot  of  but  a  fortu- 
nate few.  And  so,  while  Warden  would, 
unless  the  unchangeable  may  change,  have 
passed  through  a  successful  career  such  as, 
had  he  survived,  must  have  been  his,  with- 
out finding  anvthing  worth  the  fiinding, 
the  unsuccessful  man  had  found  something 
in  life  —  or  rather  something  had  come  to 
him — which  was  worth  not  only  the  find- 
ing but  the  keeping  also,  and  which, 
though  it  brought  with  it  the  fulness  of  an 
unspeakable  regret,  saved  him  from  the 
worst  sort  of  death  that  lies  in  despair. 
To  the  outer  world,  to  all  but  to  me,  it 
need  not  be  said,  he  remained  the  same 
Dick  Barton,  or  nearly  the  same,  and  as 
such  is  he  remembered :  but,  at  the  end, 
it  was  not  his  deepest  soul  that  spoke, 
although  he  died  with  the  brandy-bottle 
by  his  side,  and  on  his  lips  the  words,  — 

**  Panta  gtlo9^  cai  panta  coni$t  cai  patUa  io 
nuden  — 
Panta  gar  ex  alogon  esH  ta  ginoiMna  :  ** 

^  All  is  laughter,  and  all  is  dust,  and  all  is 
nothing:  for  out  of  foolishness  come  fdl 
things  that  are." 

Once  more  —  if  I  am  richt  —  God  be 
praised  for  that  and  for  all  things  1  From 
the  land  of  dreams  and  shadows  I  have 
passed  into  that  of  realities :  from  that  of 
passion  into  that  of  love:  from  that  of 
what  men  call  art  into  that  of  nature.  It 
is  true  that  not  one  of  my  ambitious  aspi- 
rations has  been  fulfilled:  they,  too,  be- 
long to  the  land  of  dreams.  So  far,  I  own, 
my  life  has  been  a  failure.  I  have  not  be- 
come a  Moretti,  not  even  a  Prosper.  But 
what  then  ?  It  onlv  proves  that  I  once 
mistook  talent  and  love  of  art  for  Genius, 
and  that  I  have  become  wise  enough  to 
make  the  mistake  no  more.  I  am  not  so 
childish  as  to  complain  when  my  true  life 
18  still  developing  within  me  and  around 
me  day  by  day. 

Certainly  my  life  has  been  in  any  case 
an  eventful  one.    Bom  a  noble,  in  child- 


hood a  peasant,  in  youth  a  struggling 
artist,  to  suddenly  find  myself  heir  to  one 
of  the  finest  estates  in  England,  I  ought  to 
have  learned  something.  If  I  had  but  had 
my  mother's  love  instead  of  her  wealth,  I 
think  I  should  have  learned  all.  Wealth, 
poverty,  the  friendship  of  man,  the  love  of 
woman  —  those  four  sources  of  experience 
— have  been  mine:  but  the  fifth  I  lost, 
even  while  I  grasped  it,  to  my  lasting 
sorrow.  Since  the  day  when  I  parted 
with  Earl's  Dene  to  an  English  purchaser 
in  order  that  I  might  become  a  brother  to 
my  father's  people,  my  one  regret  has 
been,  that  my  alien  training  had  unfitted 
me  to  become  a  brother  to  my  mother's 
people  also.  But  I  hope  that  England  will 
forgive  me  for  thinking  that  a  more  useful 
life,  both  to  myself  and  to  others,  was 
open  to  me  as  v^  propridtakre  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Doubs,  than  as  a  country  gentle- 
man in  the  county  of ^  and  for  giving 

to  the  tenants  of  Earl's  Dene  an  English 
banker  for  their  landlord,  instead  of  a 
French  musician.  For  my  part  I  am  sure 
that  England  has  gained  by  the  exchange, 
whether  France  has  lost  by  it  or  no.  Now 
I  trust  that  my  life  may  deserve  to  be 
called  eventful  only  so  far  as  a  strong  will 
to  make  my  own  country  the  gainer  also 
may  make  it  so :  and,  with  Marie  to  aid  me, 
I  trust  not  wholly  to  fail. 

March  2d,  —  Two  long  letters  to-day, 
both  at  once,  from  our  two  exiles  —  one 
from  Madame  I'Ambassadrice  Fleurette, 
at  St.  Petersbourg — one  from  Monsieur 
le  Capitaine  Ernest,  at  Marseilles.  That 
shoemaker's  shop  at  Denethorp  is  already 
the  birthplace  of  a  great  lady :  I  hope  it 
may  prove  to  be  that  of  a  great  man  also. 
Well,  they  seem  to  be  happy  and  un- 
spoiled in  their  exile,  and  so  make  all  the 
greater  the  happiness  of  us  who  stay  at 
home  among  the  hills. 

When  we  had  finished  reading  them  I 
went  out  for  my  usual  morning's  walk 
with  Loup  the  third :  on  my  return,  — 

"Fdlix,^'  said  my  wife,  "the  Cur^  has 
just  been  here,  wanting  particularly  to 
see  you." 

Now  there  was  nothing  wonderful  in 
this,  for  Father  Laurent's  successor,  though 
a  little  afraid  of  me  on  the  score  of  m^ 
liberal  ideas,  always  pays  me  the  comph- 
ment  of  coming  to  the  chateau  when 
earthly  rather  than  heavenly  aid  is  needed 
by  any  of  his  parishioners. 

"Well,  what  is  it?  Nothing  is  the 
matter  in  the  villaffe,  I  hope  ?  The  good 
Father  is  rather  a  oird  of  ill  omen,  you 
know." 
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*<  I  do  not  know  what  it  is.  He  only  said 
that  he  most  see  you." 

*^  What  1  has  he  not  found  out  yet  that 
you  are  the  same  as  I?  I  should  have 
thought  that  all  the  parish  knew  that  by 
this  time." 

"Ah,  but  people  don't  come  to  you 
about  everything,  you  know — they  come 
to  me  sometimes :  and  so  perhaps  it  is 
now  your  turn  to  have  some  special  con- 
fidence. And  the  Father  seemed  so  ex- 
cited about  it,  and  so  important,  and  mys- 
terious  " 

"  That  you  think  it  must  be  something 
more  than  a  bad  case  of  rheumatism  r 
Well,  we  shall  see."  Serious  trouble  and 
mysteries  were  not  in  the  habit  of  finding 
their  way  into  St.  F^lix :  and  how,  above 
all,  could  they  on  a  day  which  had  brought 
QS  news  of  our  children's  happiness  ? 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  we  shall  soon  see  what 
it  is.    Is  Father  Perrin  here  ?  " 

"  He  said  he  would  wait  till  you  came 
m. 

"  Ah,  then  he  was  wise  enough  to  know 
that  my  flieht  from  you  would  not  be  a 
lonff  one.    I  will  see  him  immediately." 

^'Monsieur  le  Marquis,"  said  the  Cur^ 
when  I  entered  the  room  where  he  was 
waiting  for  me,  '*I  am  in  a  great  difficulty. 
Yesterday  evening,  when  I  had  just  re- 
turned from  vespers,  I  heard  a  knock  at 
the  door." 

So  far  there  was  certainly  no  difficulty, 
thouffh,  from  his  pause,  he  seemed  to  think 
that  I  should  think  so.  I  waited  for  him 
to  go  on. 

^  I  opened  it  and  saw  a  woman." 

« Indeed  ?    And  who  was  she  ?  " 

**  She  was  a  stranger.  I  had  never  seen 
her  before." 

A  stranger  in  St.  F61ix !  I  should  not 
have  wondered  if  the  Cur6  had  believed 
himself  to  have  discovered  another  in  the 
list  of  modem  miracles. 

''And^what  did  she  want?  where  did 
she  come  from  ?  " 

*<  She  had  just  come  frt)m  Pontarlier,  so 
she  said.  I  asked  her  what  was  her  busi- 
ness, and  she  asked  if  this  was  St-F^lix-des- 
Bochers.    Then  she  inquired  if  the  Mar- 

3uis  de  Croisville  did  not  live  here,  and 
'  he  was  at  home." 
"Well!" 

<'  I  asked  her  who  she  was  and  what  she 
wanted,  but  she  would  only  say  that  she 
must  see  you  at  once — as  soon  as  you 
could  be  found :  and  she  asked  the  way 
to  the  chateau." 

<<What  was  she  like?    How   did  she 


come  ?  " 
"On  foot,  I   believe. 


She  was   quite 


tired  out,  and  wet  through.  I  thought 
she  would  have  dropped  down  while  she 
was  speaking. 

"  On  foot — what  1  and  last  night,  in  all 
that  snow?  Why,  one  would  tiiink  she 
must  have  perished.  Did  she  tell  you 
nothing  more?'' 

"  She  either  would  not,  or  was  unable 
from  fatigue.  She  only  said  that  she 
must  see  you  at  once,  and  she  would  have 
gone  straight  to  the  chateau,  if  I  and 
Sfadame  Michot  would  have  allowed  her." 

*•  This  is  strange  indeed.  But  what  did 
she  look  like?" 

"  If  she  had  been  vounger  —  if  she  had 
been  better  dressea — if  she  had  been 
anywhere  but  here  —  if  she  had  not 
daimed  acquaintance  with  Monsieur  le 
Marquis — if  I  knew  anything  about  such 
things  — if " 

«WeU?" 

"I  should  have  thought  her  some  un% 
happy  woman  who — at  any  rate  I  thought 
it  oest  not  to  speak  to  Madame  first. 
And  so  I  thought  it  best  —  of  course  I 
don't  mean  anything  if  she  really  knows 
Monsieur  le  Marquis — to  let  her  pass  the 
night  with  Madame  Michot,  and  to  see  you 
myself  the  first  thins  in  the  morning." 

Well,  how  should  he  know  anything 
about  my  old  life  ?  The  most  steady  and 
respectable  of  men  may  not  always  have 
been  so  :  and  so,  as  the  affisur  was  certainly 
mysterious,  I  forgave  him  his  suspicion. 

"  And  her  age  ?  " 

"  I  should  say  she  might  be  forty  —  or 
perhaps  five-and-thirty — or  perhaps  five- 
and-forty — or  perhaps " 

"  And  what  does  Madame  Michot 
think?" 

"  Only  that  she  must  be  a  ParisiennCi 
from  her  way  of  speaking  and  her  white 
hands.  She  fell  sound  asleep  from  fatigue 
as  soon  as  she  lay  on  the  beo,  and  has  lain 
there  ever  since  without  moving.  As  I 
said,  she  was  quite  worn  out.  What  does 
Monsieur  wish  to  be  done  ?  " 

"That  we  will  see  presently.  If  she 
knows  me,  I  have  no  doubt  I  shall  remem- 
ber her.  Meanwhile  I  will  go  and  see 
her  at  once." 

But  first  I  went  back  for  a  moment  to 
Marie,  and  told  her  what  I  had  heard  from 
the  Cure. 

"  Poor  woman  1 "  she  said,  "  who  in  l^e 
world  can  she  be,  in  such  distress,  and 
coming  to  see  you  here  ?  Po  not  be  long 
—  and  I  will  send  down  at  once  what 
she  must  want  after  last  n^ght.  I  will 
not  come  myself^  as  she  might  wish  to 
see  you  alone." 

Msurie  did  know  my  old  life  :  and  if  she 
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had  not,  it  would  have  made  no  difference. 
She  knew  as  well  as  I  that  there  was 
nothing  and  could  be  nothing  that  could 
ever  come  between  her  and  me.  * 

So  I  went  at  once  with  the  Cur6.  At 
his  door  we  were  met  by  his  housekeeper, 
Madame  Michot,  who  was  straining  ner 
eyes  for  us  along  the  road. 

**  Oh,  Monsieur  le  Marquis,  Monsieur  le 
Cur^**  she  exclaimed  excitedly, "  come  and 
seel" 

We  all  went  up-stairs  together. 

But  the  Cur^  was  not  to  have  his  mys- 
tery solved:  another  of  the  shadows  out 
of  which  my  life  had  been  woven  had 
passed  away.  No  one  on  this  earth  will 
ever  know  the  whole  story  of  Ang^lique 
Lefort.  From  the  day  of  poor  Hugh  Les- 
ter's death  in  that  fatal  duel  —  or  at  least 
from  the  day  on  which  she  heard  that 
she  was  a  widow — she  had  disappeared 
from  the  sight  and  knowledge  of  us  all.  It 
is  true  that  1  had  heard  rumours,  but  they 
were  such  as  I  had  not  dared  to  repeat 
to  Marie :  her  ignorance  of  her  cousin's 
fate,  though  it  caused  her  sole  unhappi- 
ness,  was  better  than  a  knowledge  that 
would  have  overwhelmed  her  pure  soul 
with  sorrow  and  shame.  And  to  Paris, 
where  Marie  had  lived  during  the  two 
vears  before  she  also  became  a  widow,  I 
have  no  reason  to  think  that  Ang^que 
ever  came.  Her  character  was  as  myste- 
rious in  death  as  it  had  been  in  life.  I 
knew  the  history  of  her  marriage  from  the 
beginning :  I,  as  I  have  said,  guessed  some- 
thing of  her  after-life :  and  yet,  in  spite  of 
all  things,  with  a  mysterious  inconsistency, 
there  lay  over  her  dead  heart  a  minature 
of  Hugh  —  of  him  whom  she  had  deceived, 
despised,  and  destroyed.  It  was  her  last 
and  only  possession. 

Had  she,  also,  when  it  was  too  late, 
come  to  have  a  vision  of  the  light?  What 
regrets  had  filled  her  soul  —  what  disap- 
pointments caused  her  to  plunge  recklessly 
into  a  life  of  despair?  What  thoughts 
had  she  had  to  keep  down,  what  memories 
to  destroy?  By  what  paths  of  distress 
had  she  travelled  to  reach  at  length  the 
home  of  him  whose  love  she  had  thrown 
away?  The  instinct  that  led  her  to  the 
home  of  Marie  could  not  have  been  false 
— but,  beyond  this,  the  answers  to  all  these 
questions  and  to  a  hundred  more,  like  the 


picture  of  him  whom  she  had  destroyed, 
were  buried  in  her  grave.  For  myself  I 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  relieved  that 
it  was  so.  Marie's  suspense  mi^ht  now  be 
over,  and  she  might  mourn  for  her  heroine, 
for  her  sister,  without  shame. 

March  2df  18 — .  —  Yesterday  I  counted 
another  birthday :  with  equal  thankfulness 
for  what  is,  and  with  equal  hope  for  what 
is  to  come.  As  each  year  goes  by,  the 
clouds  of  my  life  roll  more  and  more  from 
memory :  the  sky  becomes  more  blue  and 
the  sun  more  golden.  And  our  lives  — 
our  life,  I  should  rather  say,  for  we  have 
but  one  between  us  —  ttrow  stronger,  too, 
as  well  as  more  full  of  happiness.  I  have 
to-day,  with  Marie,  visited  the  grave  of 
her  whom  we  had  both  loved — she  with 
all  the  passion  of  a  friend,  I  with  all  that 
of  a  lover :  and  we  both  felt  that  we  loved 
each  other  more  and  more.  How  she 
prayed  I  know  not :  my  prayer —  not  only 
for  her — was  contained  in  two  words  — 
"Thouknowest." 

I  have  at  last  set  about  composing  the 
Fantaisie  of  which  I  dreamed  years  ago, 
and  which  I  meant  to  call "  Pr6-aux-Fleurs." 
No  one  will  understand  it,  and  I  do  not 
care  whether  it  is  understood  or  no.  I  am 
making  it  just  as  I  please :  and  if  the  crit- 
ics —  as  no  doubt  they  will,  should  chance, 
which  heaven  forbid  I  ever  bring  it  into 
their  hands  —  talk  of  consecutive  fifths, 
hidden  octaves,  false  relations,  and  all 
manner  of  other  heresies,  so  much  the 
worse  for  them,  not  for  me.  I  am,  after 
all,  a  pupil  of  Jean-Baptiste,  not  of  Moretti. 
Let  tne  world  go  on  with  its  own  false 
relations,  and  make  the  best  of  them. 
What  is  art  but  a  part  of  life,  and  is  life 
all  harmony — all  cut  and  dried  according 
to  rule?  Can  it -^ ought  it  to  be  sot 
Alas  if  this  were  all  1  — 

**  Mais  la  Nature  est  la,  qui  t*invite  et  qui 
t'aime  : 
Plonge-toi  dans  son  sein,  qu'cllo  t'ouvre 
toujoura  : 
Quaiid  tout  change  pour  toi  la  Nature  est  U 
me  me, 
Etle  m^me  soleil  se  leve  aur  tes  jours.*' 

Yes  —  the  same  nature,  the  same  sun- 
shine, and  the  same  Marie  1 
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From  The  Spectator. 
THE  SCIENCE  OF  NONSENSE. 

Mr.  Lear  has  followed  up  his  delightful 
''Book  of  Nonsense  "  by  a  new  one,  called 
''Nonsense  Son^  Stories,  Botany,  and 
Alphabets,"  *  which  contains  many  great 
triumphs  of  the  scientific  feeling  for  non- 
sense, and  we  are  disposed  to  say, — 
though  this  is  somewhat  rash,  without  the 
co-operation  of  a  jury  of  children, —  some 
decided  fidlures  also.  The  old  *'  Book  of 
Nonsense"  contained  no  failures.  The 
present  writer  has  seen  an  eminent  states- 
man^ great  in  finance,  unequalled  on  the 
Bank  Act,  laugh  over  it  the  whole  of  a 
summer  morning  (when  out  of  office).  It 
is  true  that  if  the  delightful  legend  which 
attributes  its  ori<nn  to  the  intense  desire 
of  the  late  Lord  Derby  to  betray  the  pres- 
ent Lord  Derby  in  his  boyhood  into  a  non- 
sensical mood,  has  any  foundation  in  fact, 
the  book  most  likely  failed  in  its  immedi- 
ate purpose,  for  no  one  could  be  so  exceed- 
ing sober  as  that  usually  prudent  states- 
man who  had  ever  had  a  hearty  laugh  over 
one  of  Mr.  Lear's  nonsense  rhymes.  But 
it  is  not  the  first  time  that  great  unin- 
tended fruits  have  been  reaped  from  an  en- 
terprise which  had  apparently  ignomini- 
ousiy  failed.  The  whimsical  has  probably 
no  charms  for  Lord  Derby,  to  whom  the 
following  nonsense  verse  would  be  quite 
appropriate :  — 

**  There  was  ayoaog  man  of  Coblenoe 
Who  had  aiTch  coofouoded  good  sense! 
When  they  dared  him  to  fight 
He  said,  *  Have  I  the  might. 
Can   I    spare   the   poaads,    shiUiaga    and 
pence? '" 

But  the  rest  of  the  world,  old  and  young, 
have  really  enjoyed  in  their  leisure  hours 
Mr.  Lear's  capital  nonsense.  Who  has  not 
been  struck  by  that  remarkable  prophecy 
of  the  grotesque  medicinal  alternative  pre- 
sented (more  than  once  since  Solferino)  to 
the  Austrians  V  — 

**  There  was  an  old  man  of  Vienna 
Who  lived  apon  tincture  of  Senna, 
When  that  didn't  ngree 
He  took  Camomile  tea. 
That  nasty  old  man  of  Vienna.'* 

And  who  has  not  moralized  over  that  pa- 
thetic parable  of  the  results  of  a  rash  or 
ill-assorted  marriage,  in  demoralizing  eVen 
the  sincerity  of  the  sufferer  ?  -7- 

**  There  was  a  young  man  of  Qretna 
Who  jumped  down  the  crater  of  Etna, 
When  they  asked  *  Is  it  hot  T ' 

•  R.  J.  Bosh,  CharlDg  CroM. 


He  replied  *  It  is  not! ' 

That  mendacious  youDg  person  of  Gretna." 

In  the  ''Book  of  Nonsense"  Mr.  Lear 
never  went  beyond  the  limits  of  true  non- 
sense. His  delightful  rhymes  and  delight- 
ful pictures  defied  sense,  —  which  is  just 
what  nonsense  ouffht  to  do, — but  the  de- 
fiance was  in  itself  at  once  acknowledg- 
ment and  rebellion.  What  we  want  from 
Nonsense  is  exactly  this, —  a  gay  rebellion 
against  sense.  But  there  is  no  relief  to  the 
mind  unless  there  be  enough  sense  in  the 
nonsense  to  make  the  nonsense  visible, 
just  as, 

*'  Glowing  embers  through  the  room 
Teach  light  to  counterfeit  a  gloom." 

Thus  nothing  can  be  more  admirable 
than  Mr.  Lears  Nonsense  Botany.  His 
picture  of  "  the  Bottleforkia  Spoonifolia  " 
is  one  which  would  make  Dr.  Hooker  roar ; 
the  thing  looks  so  like  a  new  botanical 
genus,  with  its  bottle-shaped  calyx,  and 
fork-shaped  stamens,  ana  spoon-shaped 
leaves,  and  souuds  so  like  a  true  genus  as 
welL  So  again,  the  "ManypeepEa  Upsi- 
downia  "  is  so  delicious  a  caricature  of  the 
fuschia  that  we  are  not  sure  it  would  not 
engender  a  new  sense  of  humour  in  that 
pendulous  plant,  and  make  its  petals 
quiver  with  suppressed  mirth.  The  "  Pie- 
giwiggia  Pyramidalis "  might  at  a  litUe 
distsmce  betray  a  Campanula  into  some- 
thing like  recognition  of  kindred ;  and  as 
for  the  ^Plumbunnia  Nutritiosa,"  it  is  a 
sort  of  gigantic  strawbenr  with  a  mottled 
and  darker  colour,  and  the  same  sort  of 
leafy  calyx.  The  nonsense  botany  is  gen- 
uine nonsense, —  extravagant  enough  to 
make  the  most  prosaic  man  laugh  ;  but  yet 
nonsensical  precisely  because  it  recognizes 
the  laws  of  sense  and  directly  traverses 
them.  But  is  there  any  real  science  of 
nonsense  in  nonsense  cookery  of  the  fol- 
lowing kind  ?  —  though  we  feel  pretty  sure 
that  Mr.  Lear  would  not  let  it  appear  in 
public  if  it  had  not  already  proved  its 
power  to  amuse  :  — 

**To  Ma  KB  AN  Amblongus  Pic 

**  Take  4  pounds  (say  4  lr2  pounds)  of  Aresh 
Ambloogusses  and  put  them  in  a  small  pipkin. 

**  Cover  them  with  water  and  boil  them  for  8 
hours  incessantly,  after  which  add  2  pints  of 
new  milk  and  proceed  to  boil  for  4  hours  more. 

**  When  you  have  ascertained  that  the  Aml^ 
longnsses  are  quite  soft,  take  them  out  and 
place  them  in  a  wide  pan,  taking  care  to  shake 
them  well  previously. 

**  Grate  some  outmeg  over  the  sur&ce,  and 
cover  them  carefully  with  powdered  g^ger- 
bread,  curry-powder,  and  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  Cayenne  pepper. 
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<*  Remove  the  pan  into  the  next  room,  and 

{)laoe  it  on  the  floor.  Bring  it  back  again,  and 
et  it  simmer  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
Shake  the  pan  violently  till  all  the  Amblon- 
guBses  are  become  of  a  pale  purple  colour. 

"  Then  having  prepared  the  paste,  insert  the 
whde  carefully,  adding  at  the  same  time  a 
small  pigeon,  2  slices  of  beef,  4  cauliflowers, 
and  any  number  of  oysters. 

**  Watch  patiently  till  the  crust  begins  to  rise, 
anfl  add  a  pinch  of  salt  from  time  to  time. 

"  Serve  up  in  a  clean  dish,  and  throw  the 
whole  out  of  window  as  hat  as  possible.'* 

That  seems  to  us  a  trifle  nearer  to  the 
grave  tale  of  an  idiot  asylum,  than  to  the 
nonsense  of  sane  people.  Yet  we  are  far 
from  denying  that  children  would  laugh 
over  it.  There  is  such  a  fund  of  animal 
spirits  in  children,  that  they  will  laugh  al- 
most for  the  sake  of  laughing  on  the  slight- 
est excuse,  and  the  mystification  about  the 
Amblongus,  the  careful  directions,  **  re- 
move the  pan  into  the  next  room,  place  it 
on  the  floor,  bring  it  back  again,"  and 
finally,  "throw  the  whole  out  of  win- 
dow as  fast  as  possible,*'  might  tickle  the 
very  easily  tickleable  childish  fancy.  There 
is  something  in  a  child's  mind  which  ex- 
actly corresponds  to  the  sensitiveness  of 
the  soles  of  its  feet  or  the  armpits  to  gen- 
tle tickling.  If  you  suddenly  substitute  a 
flat  no-meaning  where  the  law  of  associ- 
ation led  them  to  expect  meaning,  children 
will  laugh,  often  almost  hystericallv.  But 
the  question  is  not  so  much  "  Will  a  child 
laugh  at  this  ?  "  as  "  Is  it  the  sort  of  non- 
sense at  which  it  ought  to  laugh?  "  And 
we  can't  think  it  is.  There  is  not  the  trace 
of  that  gaiety  and  elasticity  of  feeling  in 
the  author  which  is  the  sine  qud  non  of  all 
ffood  nonsense.  Only  compare  it  with  this 
delightful  ballad  firom  the  same  book, 
which  is  the  very  essence  of  first-rate  non- 
sense I  — 

«*  Said  the  Duck  to  the  Kangaroo, 

*  Good  gracious!  how  you  hop! 
Over  the  fields  and  the  water  too. 
As  if  you  never  would  stop! 

My  life  is  a  bore  in  this  nasty  pond. 
And  I  long  to  go  out  in  the  world  beyond 
I  wish  I  could  leap  like  you! ' 
Said  the  Duck  to  the  Kangaroo. 

••  •  Please  give  me  a  ride  on  your  back! ' 
Said  the  Duck  to  the  Kangaroo. 

*  I  would  sit  quite  still,  and  say  nothing  but 

"Quack!" 
The  whole  of  the  long  day  through! 
And  we'd  go  to  the  Dee  and  the  Jelly  Bo  Lee, 
Over  the  land  and  over  the  sea, — 
Please  take  me  a  ride,  oh  do! ' 
Said  the  Duck  to  the  Kangaroo. 


"  Said  the  Kangaroo  to  the  Duck, 
*  This  requires  some  little  reflection; 
Perhaps  on  the  whole  it  might  bring  me  look. 
And  there  seems  but  one  objeotioo. 
Which  is,  if  you'll  let  me  speak  so  bold. 
Your  feet  are  unpleasantly  wet  and  cold. 
And  would  probably  give  me  the  Boo- 
Matiz!  *  said  the  Kangaroo. 

*<Said  the  Duck,  *  As  I  sat  on  the  rocks 
I  have  thought  over  that  completely. 
And  I  bought  four  pairs  of  worsted  socks. 
Which  fit  my  web-feet  neatly; 
And  to  keep  out  the  cold  I've  bought  a  cloak. 
And  every  day  a  cigar  Til  smoke. 
All  to  follow  my  own  dear  true 
Love  of  a  Kangaroo!  " 

**  Said  the  Kangaroo,  *  I'm  ready 
All  in  the  moonlight  pale. 
But  to  balance  me  well,  dear  Duck,  sit  steady 
And  quite  at  the  end  of  my  tail! ' 
So  away  they  went  with  a  hop  and  a  bound. 
And  they  hopped  the  whole  world  three  times 

round; 
And  who  so  happy,  0  who! 
As  the  Duck  and  the  Kangaroo  ?  " 

The  four  pictures  which  illustrate  this 
delightful  ballad  are  as  good  as  the  ballad 
itseSl  First,  there  is  the  Kangaroo  tow- 
ering up  in  lofty,  prim  reserve  above  the 
suppliant  Dick  in  its  nasty  pond,  which 
looKS  the  very  picture  of  urgent  humility, 
— of  passionate  plebeian  yearning;  while 
the  Kangaroo's  small  elegant  head  reared 
at  a  vast  height  above  the  Duck,  and  her 
dropped  paws,  indicate  respectively  aristo- 
cratic breeding  and  a  certiEun  indiflerence 
to  the  Duck  and  her  humble  sphere.  In 
the  second  picture,  where  the  Duck's 
wheedling  is  evidently  taking  effect,  the 
condescension  with  which  the  Kangaroo 
stoops  firom  her  immense  height  to  listen 
to  the  Duck's  pleadings,  and  the  lackadaisi- 
cal expression  with  which  she  takes  pity 
on  the  poor  waddling  thin^, —  who  is 
drawn  in  an  attitude  inexpressibly  vulgar, 
cook-maidy,  and  self-humiliated,  as  she 
approaches  the  Kangaroo,  —  are  quite  ir- 
resistible. Mr.  Lear  has  never  drawn 
anything  more  humorous.  In  the  third 
drawing  the  Duck  is  well  in  the  saddle  at 
the  tip  of  the  Eoingaroo's  tail,  while  the 
Kangaroo,  who  is  jumping  along,  looks  af- 
fectionately and  anxiously  back  to  see  that 
the  Duck  is  comfortable  in  its  new  and 
somewhat  hazardous  position,  while  the 
Duck,  who  has  entirely  lost  its  crestfallen 
and  dispirited  air,  looks  the  picture  of  cosy 
satisfaction.  In  the  last  wtwing  some- 
thing of  the  ^an  of  adventure  has  come 
upon  the  Kangaroo,  who  leaps  away  with 
the  full  enthusiasm  of  travel,  and  eager 
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forward  glance  into  the  new  world  ;  while 
the  Duck,  who  has  eot  all  its  desires  fdl- 
fiUed,  is  the  image  of  petted  and  luxurious 
happiness.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  con- 
ceive happier  illustrations  of  the  true  sci- 
ence of  nonsense  than  this  ballad,  or  that 
of  "  The  Owl  and  the  Pussy  Cat,"  who  go 
to  sea  together,  the  owl  playing  love  dit- 
ties on  the  guitar  to  his  love,  to  which  the 
pussy,  in  the  true  spirit  of  woman's  rights, 
repUes  by  pressing  an  immediate  marriage 
on  the  "  elegant  fowl,"  —  or  that  of  "  the 
Jnmblies,"  who  go  to  sea  in  a  sieve,  afford 
us. 

AU  nonsense  should  be  audacious  and 
capricious  defiance  of  sense,  but  never  go 
far  enough  from  sense,  to  lose  the  feeling 
of  the  delightful  freedom  which  is  implied 
in  the  rebellion.  Mr.  Lear  is  a  little  too 
fond  of  inventing  absurd  words  or  using 
existing  words  in  an  absurd  sense.  The 
discovery  of  "  The  Co-operative  Cauliflow- 
er "  by  the  four  little  children  who  explore 
the  world,  is  not  a  bad  idea,  and  perhaps 
there  is  enough  ghost  of  suggestion  to  be 
nonsensical  about  the  statement  that  the 
Co-operative  Cauliflower  arose  and  hurried 
off  ^  in  a  somewhat  plumdomphious  man- 
ner towards  the  settmg  sun ; "  but  when 
the  children  promise  a  testimonial  to 
Lionel  *^  as  an  earnest  token  of  their  sin- 
cere and  grateful  infection,"  the  Malapro- 
pism  has  no  particular  fun  as  being  out  of 
character  with  the  story;  and  so,  too,  of 
the  statement  that  *'  they  cooked  their  pro- 
visions in  the  most  translucent  and  satis- 
factory maimer,"  and  that  after  stuffing 
their  rhinoceros,  they  placed  it  outside 
their  father's  door  as  a  ''Diaphanous  Door- 
Bcraper."  We  can't  laueh  at  this,  and  we 
doubt  if  children  could.  Anything  that 
eives  to  nonsense  the  air  of  far-fetchedness 
destroys  its  exhilarating  character.  It 
must  bubble  up  from  a  real  spirit  of  ex- 
travagance ana  joyous  rebellion  against 
sense,  or  it  is  not  true  nonsense.  The 
sense  of  effort  destroys  its  true  character 
as  nonsense  altogether.  Nonsense  written 
for  the  sake  of  nonsense  is  not  good,  and 
has  a  tendency  to  become  gibberish ;  non- 
sense written  for  the  sake  of  defying 
sense,  and  in  the  mood  which  exults  in  de- 
fying sense,  is  one  of  the  most  delightful 
of^e  many  forms  in  which  human  liberty 
asserts  itself.  The  lower  animals  are  capa- 
ble of  plenty  of  sense,  but  only  just  touch 
the  verge  of  nonsense.  A  retriever  who 
runs  off  with  your  boot  to  express  her  de- 
light that  you  are  going  to  put  it  on, 
reaches  indeed  the  very  verge,  but  hardly 
passes  it.  An  animal  capable  of  true  non- 
BensSi  as  distinguished  from  mere   high 


spirits,  would  be  the  equal  of  man.  And 
in  spite  of  little  failures  here  and  there, 
the  ideal  of  nonsense  is  attained  by  Mr. 
Lear,  who,  in  this  respect,  may  be  said  to 
stand  at  the  very  summit  of  the  human 
race. 


From  The  Spectator. 
THE  NEW   CONSTmmON  OP  GERMANY. 

The  Constitution  of  this  new  German 
Empire,  with  its  elected  but  not  elective 
Emperor,  its  Upper  House  of  Princes 
reigning  by  divine  riffht,  and  its  Lower 
House  of  Members  chosen  by  the  most 
democratic  of  devices,  is  surely  one  of  the 
strangest  ever  accepted  by  a  great  people. 
It  is  so  strange,  so  utterly  un^ilosophical, 
so  clearly  Sie  result  of  circumstances 
rather  than  of  thought,  that  but  for  some 
grave  weaknesses  we  should  be  inclined  to 
believe  it  mieht  last.  In  a  rough  way,  for 
example,  it  does  secure  for  Grermany  the 
unity  which  is  her  heart's  desire.  The 
new  Kaiser  has,  it  is  true.  Kings  amon^ 
his  subjects,  and  his  prerogative  is  curi- 
ously limited  by  theirs ;  but  still  he  is  in 
some  fashion  Monarch  of  all  Grermany,  a 
centre  round  whom  all  Germans  may 
legally  rally  if  they  please.  No  speech, 
for  example,  in  a  Wiirtemberg  Parliament 
intended  to  exalt  the  central  authority 
could  possibly  be  declared  treasonable, 
and  it  would,  we  conceive,  be  dangerous 
to  punish  even  a  street  demonstration  in 
that  sense  with  anv  rigour  of  severity. 
The  Emperor,  too,  though  he  is  now  com- 
pelled to  explain  his  foreign  policy  to  the 
Council  of  Kings,  as  the  President  of  the 
United  States  explains  his  to  the  Senate, 
still  dictates  that  policy,  appoints  and  re- 
ceives all  diplomatists,  and  is  in  no  way 
obliged,  as  we  read  the  Constitution,  to 
mo(ufy  his  course  should  his  council  disap- 
prove. He  cannot,  indeed,  declare  a  war 
without  their  consent,  unless  Germany  is 
attacked;  but  then  almost  any  war  may 
be  described  as  a  war  of  self-defence,  and 
in  extreme  cases  the  Elaiser  can  exercise  a 
tremendous  pressure  upon  the  Councillors. 
He  has,  it  is  true,  on  behalf  of  his  heredi- 
tary territories,  only  17  votes,  while  his 
Prince  vassals  have  41 ;  but  half  of  these 
Princes  are  only  independent  in  name,  and 
of  the  remainder  one  only,  the  King  of  Ba- 
varia, retains  anything  like  a  solid  or  defen- 
sible position,  and  even  he  could  only  re- 
sist when  encouraged  by  foreign  aid, — 
that  is,  by  the  form  of  aid  which  his  people 
will  in  no  case  endure.    Of  the  24  Sover- 
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eiffos  and  Free  Towns  in  Council,  16  have 
omy  one  vote  each,  and  are  in  a  military 
sense  absolutely  powerless  —  mere  nobles 
or  towns  of  Prussia — while  the  chance 
that  Bavaria  with  her  6  votes,  Saxony 
with  her  4,  Wurtemberg  with  her  4,  Baden 
and  Hesse  with  their  3,  and  Brunswick 
and  Mecklenburgh  with  their  2  each, 
should  all  unite,  and  then  carry  half  of 
the  powerless  Princes  with  them,  is  so  re- 
mote as  to  be  in  practice  inappreciable. 
Moreover,  in  the  extreme  and  most  im- 
probable case  of  a  vote  on  war  carried 
against  the  £mperor,  he  could,  as  King  of 
Prussia,  declare  war  for  himself, —  he  alone 
retaining  that  separate  right  as  King  of  a 
great  power, —  and  thus  compel  his  allies 
either  to  declare  war  on  him,  which  would 
be  impossible,  or  to  remain  neutral  and 
see  the  representative  of  German  milita- 
ry honour  defeated  in  battle  with  the 
foreigner.  For  the  Emperor,  except  in  Ba- 
varia, is  Commander-in-Chief  through- 
out Germany;  appoints  all  General  offi- 
cers ;  is,  in  fact,  military  service  being  uni- 
versal, master  of  all  men  from  the  Princes 
downwards.  Bavaria,  it  is  true,  retains 
her  separate  army,  and  may  appoint  diplo- 
matists if  she  likes ;  but  that  State  partly 
excepted,  the  Empire  is  for  all  military  and 
diplomatic  purposes  one  and  indivisible. 

If  the  Unionists  had  secured  only  this 
much  they  would  have  been  very  success- 
ful, but  they  have  secured  a  great  deal 
more,  have  manufactured  a  weapon  which 
may  prove  infinitely  more  potent  than  all 
their  treaties.  The  local  Parliaments  lose 
absolutely  all  control,  whether  in  theory 
or  fact,  over  external  politics  or  military 
organization,  and  are  reduced  from  Parlia- 
ments into  mere  provincial  legislatures 
which  as  we  see  in  America  need  not  im- 
pede unity,  but  they  do  not  receive  in  re- 
turn the  powers  retained  by  Mi^sachusetts 
or  Illinois.  On  the  contrary,  the  central 
Legislature,  elected  by  universal  suffrage, 
and  completely  dominated  by  Prussia, 
which  returns  almost  two-thirtls  of  the 
members,  has,  when  in  harmony  with  the 
Council,  complete  power  over  all  criminal 
legislation,  tarifb,  excise,  coinage  and  paper 
issues,  commercial  and  banking  laws,  pat- 
ent laws,  copyright  laws,  navigation  laws, 
laws  of  judicial  procedure,  hygienic  laws, 
press  laws,  trades-union  laws,  and  every 
kind  of  law  affecting  intercommunication, 
with  the  two  bizarre  exceptions  that  Bava- 
ria and  Wiirtemberg  fix  the  taxes  on  their 
own  beer,  and  Bavaria  can  still  compel 
strangers  from  other  provinces  to  sue  for  a 
permit  of  residence.  It  is  scarcely  conceiv- 
able that  a  Parliament  of  which  one  House 


is  80  democratic  in  its  methods  of  election, 
so  closely  bound  up  with  the  dominant 
member  of  the  Federation,  and  invested 
with  such  extensive  powers,  should  remain 
within  the  paper  limits  of  its  authority, 
more  especially  when  its  legal  rivals  are 
anxious  that  it  should  not  remain  within 
them.  The  Prussian  Liberals  would  most 
gladly  merge  their  Parliament  in  the  Cen- 
tral one,  thus  getting  rid  at  once  and  for 
ever  of  their  tiresome  and  Conservative 
House  of  Squires,  and  Hesse  and  Wiir- 
temberg are  equally  desirous  to  be  rid  of 
the  pressure  exercised  by  their  Courts. 
Wurtemberg  has  just  elected  a  Chamber 
of  the  most  centralist  opinions,  and  except 
in  Bavaria,  where  the  Ultramontanes  are 
powerful,  there  is  scarcely  a  party  in  the 
Empire  disposed  to  stand  up  for  State 
rights.  The  drift  of  opinion,  of  events, 
and  of  material  interests  is  towards  a  Sov- 
ereign Parliament  seated  in  Berlin,— 
towards  a  legislative  unity  which  would  in  a 
year  or  two  reduce  the  States  to  provinces 
with  hereditary  Lord-Lieutenants  at  their 
head,  and  highly  dignified  municipal  Coun- 
cils to  manage  local  affairs,  including,  it 
may  be,  education  and  the  control  of  re- 
ligious establishments.  Prussia  alone  can 
resist  this  tendency,  and  the  interest  of 
Prussia  is  to  profit  to  the  uttermost  by  her 
numerical  preponderance, — that  is,  to 
widen  in  every  direction  the  attributes  of 
the  legislature  in  which  her  children  are 
supreme.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  Im- 
perial Parliament  has  in  this  very  Act  ex- 
erted the  highest  form  of  sovereign  power, 
making  its  will  override  all  the  inter-Staie 
treaties  of  1856,  and  expressly  reserves  to 
itself  in  future  this  limitless  authority,  by 
bestowing  in  a  separate  clause  a  right  of 
vetoing  constitutional  chan^  on  one- 
fourth  of  the  Imperial  Council.  The  veto 
is  not,  of  course,  dangerous,  for  Prussia 
already  has  it  from  her  superior  power, 
and  to  exercise  it  against  her,  Bavaria, 
Wurtemberg,  and  Hesse  must  unite  and 
induce  one  or  other  Prince  or  Princeling 
to  join  them.  Moreover,  the  Parliament 
appears  to  claim  a  still  more  definite 
power,  that  of  dethroning '  any  German 
prince  it  pleases,  for  the  motion  to  declare 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  right  of  succes- 
sion to  Brunswick  null  and  void,  he  having 
as  Pretender  to  Hanover  levied  troops 
against  the  Fatherland,  was  not,  so  far  as 
we  gather,  resisted  by  any  argument  of 
illegality.  Discussion  on  it  was  only  de- 
ferred by  the  prorogation. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  weaknesses 
within  this  Constitution  which  do  not  to 
our  minds  promise  it  a  very  long  term  of 
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life.  In  the  first  place,  absolute  power  is 
not  lodged  anywhere,  either  in  the  Kaiser, 
or  the  Parliament,  or  the  subordinate  leg- 
islatures, or  the  mass  of  the  people,  and 
the  necessity  for  such  absolute  power  is 
perpetually  recurring.  Had  it  existed  any- 
where in  the  American. Constitution,  the 
civil  war  might  have  been  averted,  or  at  all 
events  the  obvious  illegality  of  the  insur- 
rection must  have,  cost  the  seceders  hosts 
of  supporters.  It  may  be  needful  yet,  in 
unfore:een  contingencies,  to  override  the 
Kaiser,  or  a  State,  or  a  combination  of 
States,  while  still  acting  within  their  legal 
powers,  and  there  is  no  power  within  the 
Constitution  left  to  do  it  legally.  Nor  is 
there  any  provision  for  uie  reception 
of  the  new  States  which  may  yet  come  in, 
and  may  fatally  derange  a  system  iust  now 
carefully  arranged  to  give  to  the  State 
which  has  made  Germany  its  natural  as- 
cendency. The  absence  of  legal  propor- 
tion, again,  between  the  weight  of  Prussia 
in  the  Council  and  in  the  Chamber  may  on 
occasion  be  most  inconvenient,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, during  a  long  minority,  when  the 
Council,  uninfluenced  by  a  child  Kaiser, 
might  sway  one  way  and  the  Deputies 
another.  These  are  perhaps  trifles,  inter- 
esting only  to  those  who  study  Constitu- 
tions ;  but  there  is  another  peculiaritv  in 
the  arrangements  which  may  yet  produce 
efiects  wluch  will  not  be  popular  in  Crer- 
many.  No  House  of  Lords  so  powerful 
was  ever  yet  constructed.  It  is  a  co-ordi- 
nate branch  of  the  Central  Legislature, 
and  it  is  filled  by  men  who  must  be  Con- 
servative, who  cannot  be  without  foUow- 
ings,  who  are  all  men  in  high  military  com- 
mand, who  have  prestige  such  as  can  never 
belong  to  mere  nobles,  who  debate  in  secret 


and  whose  number  cannot  be  increased. 
Each  member  is  protected  by  immunities 
such  as  no  noble  ever  possessed — is,  in 
fact,  avowedly  beyond  the  law,  whether  lo- 
cal or  Imperial — cannot  be  menaced  with- 
out treason,  or  severely  criticised  without 
danger  of  the  law  which  punishes  in- 
sult to  German  Sovereigns.  The  immense 
strength  of  the  American  Senate  when  op- 
posed to  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
the  most  striking  feature  in  American  pol- 
itics, and  its  strength  is  derived  from  the 
fact  that  its  members  represent  States  in- 
stead of  districts.  So  will  the  Imperial 
Councillors,  while  they  will  enioy  in  addi- 
tion the  advantages  of  their  Royal  rank, 
and  their  influence,  sure  to  be  great  over 
local  electioi^.  Should  they  rally  round 
their  chief^  instead  of  quarrelling  with  him^ 
as  they  are  very  likely  to  do,  they  will  f6rm 
a  Conservative  power  against  which  the 
tide  of  popular  feeling  may  break  for 
vears  in  vain.  We  all  remember  King 
William's  struggle  of  years  against  the 
m^ority  of  his  own  Parliament ;  and  the 
Council,  if  united,  will  be  King  William 
plus  all  the  Princes  of  the  Fatherland,  pro- 
tected from  individual  responsibility,  and 
wielding  powers  secured  to  them  by  treaties 
as  well  as  by  the  Constitution  and  by  Par- 
liamentary vote.  We  shall  be  curious  to 
see  if,  whenever  the  hour  of  resistance  ar- 
rives, the  Council  can  be  overborne  or  si- 
lenced without  an  insurrection.  Practi- 
cally, we  presume,  the  Kaiser  would  yield 
before  matters  arrived  at  that  point,  and 
draw  with  him  the  majority  of  Councillors ; 
but  they  may,  without  incurring  that  dan- 
ger, delay  reforms  for  years,  and  concen- 
trate on  themselves  the  odium  which  in 
other  countries  is  borne  by  the  aristocracy. 


Ths  Swiss  Federal  Council  has  issued  a  mes- 
sage to  the  Federal  Assembly,  in  which  it  points 
oat  the  injury  which  would  be  caused  to  Switz- 
erland by  the  annexation  of  Alsaoe  and  Lor- 
raine to  Germaay.  The  effoot  of  this  annexa- 
tion would  be,  it  says,  to  make  Basle  an  enclave 
in  German  territory,  as  Geneva  now  is  in  French 
territory;  the  direct  communication  between 
Basle  and  Franoe  would  thus  be  made  maoh 
more  difficult,  and  its  important  banking  connec- 
tion with  Mulhouse  would  be  entirely  destroyed. 
Notwithstanding  this  the  Couocil  does  not  con- 
sider that  at  i^is  moment,  when  there  is  still, 
great  nnoertunty  as  to  the  result  of  the  war,  it 
would  be  proper  to  enter  upon  any  diplomatic 
action  in  the  matter.    It  will,  however,  continue 


to  give  the  subject  its  special  attention.  As  to 
the  belief  which  has  repBatedly  been  expressed 
in  Switzeriand  that  the  annexation  of  Alsaoe  and 
I^orroine  would  lead  to  a  claim  for  the  Swiss 
districts  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  in- 
cluding Sohaffhausen  and  Little  B>isle,  the 
Council  says  it  has  no  anxiety  on  this  point 
**  It  is  scarcely  credible  that  Germany  should 
ever  bring  forward  the  principle  that  the  Rhine 
should  form  her  frontier  on  the  south-wsst,  and 
not  on  the  west  and  north-west  Such  a  logical 
absurdity  cannot  be  accepted  evec  in  politics, 
and  we  have  not  the  smallest  ground  for  believ- 
ing that  any  such  plan  is  contemplated  by  the 
G&mon  authoriUes."  Poll  Moll  Gazette. 
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ATTBNnoN  is  DOW  direoted  in  an  uniuoal  de- 
gree to  the  aab^ect  of  militaiy  religion;  there- 
fore the  following  remarks  of  Prince  Eugene, 
written  shortly  before  his  death,  may  be  of 
some  nse  to  the  young  inquirer  :  — 

I  have  been  happy  (says  Prince  Eugtoe)  in  this 
life,  and  I  widh  to  be  so  in  the  other.  There 
are  old  dragoons  who  will  pray  to  Heaven  for  me, 
and  I  have  more  fkith  in  their  prayers  than  in  those 
of  all  the  old  women  of  the  court  and  of  the  city 
clergy.  The  line  musics  whether  simple  or  more 
obstreperous,  of  the  divine  service  delights  me.  The 
one  has  somettiing  religious,  which  awes  the  soul; 
the  other  reminds  me  oy  the  flourish  of  trumpets 
and  kettledrums,  which  so  often  led  my  soldiers  to 
victory,  of  the  God  of  liosts  who  has  blessed  our 
arms.  1  have  icareely  had  time  to  »tn  ,*  but  I  have 
set  a  bad  example,  perhaps,  without  knowing  it,  by 
my  nealigence  of  the  forms  of  religion,  in  wnich  I 
have,  however,  invariably  believed.  I  have  some- 
times spoken  evil  of  people,  bat  only  when  I  thought 
myself  obliged  to  do  so;  and  have  said.  "  Such  a  one 
ts  a  coward,  and  such  a  one  is  a  scoundrel."  I  liave 
sometimes  given  way  to  passion;  out  who  could 
help  swearing  to  see  a  general  or  a  regiment  that 
did  not  do  their  duty,  or  an  adjutant  who  did  not 
understand  one?  I  nave  been  carelesi  as  a  soldier, 
and  lived  like  a  philosopher.  I  wish  to  die  as  a 
Christian.  I  never  liked  swaggerers  either  in  war  or 
re^gion.  Fall  MaU  Gazette. 


Thb  lost  great  land  slip  at  Whitby  occurred 
in  1787,  and  the  present  one  is  only  the  oontin- 
nation  of  a  process  which  has  been  going  on  for 
many  hundreds  of  years.  The  sea  is  steadily 
gaining  on  the  land  of  the  east  coast  of  England, 
especially  where  the  geological  formation  is  not 
of  a  kind  that  offers  great  resistance.  But  in  its 
attacks  on  high  rocky  coasts,  such  as  Whitby 
presents,  after  a  long  period  of  gradual  under- 
mining, a  sudden  catastrophe  ensues.  The 
land  cracks  at  the  base,  the  houses  on  it  slip 
down,  and  the  rock  above  cracks  and  topples 
over  or  sinks  abruptly,  leaving  a  vast  fissure  or 
depression.  From  Hull  nearly  up  to  Flam- 
borough  the  coast  is  like  a  bank  composed  of 
sand,  pebbles,  &c,  and  village  after  village  has 
been  silently  swept  away.  According  to  Pro- 
fessor Phillips,  this  waste  has  been  oalonlated 
as  going  on  at  a  rate  of  about  **  two  and  a  half 
yards  in  the  year,  which  upon  thirty-six  miles  of 
coast  would  amount  to  thirty  acres.  One  mile 
in  breadth  has  been  lost  since  the  Norman  con- 
quest, and  two  miles  since  the  Romans  occupied 
Eburacum."  Eilusoa  ftnuHy  disappeared  in 
1836  Ravenspurm  and  Outhome,  with  its 
church  and  burial  ground,  have  vanished.  On 
old  Yorkshire  maps  the  words  are  still  to  be 
seen  —  **  Here  stood  Auburn,  which  was  washed 
away  by  the  sea;  '*  "  Hartbum,  washed  away 
by  the  sea;*'  **  Hyde,  lost  in  the  sea."  In 
ancient  documents  mention  is  made  of  other 
places  —  Frismerk,  Tharlesthorpe,  Redmayr, 
Pennysmerk.  Upsal,  Pottersfleet  None  of  them 
are  to  be  seen  at  the  present  day.  Hornsea, 
which  now  overlooks  the  sea,  was  once,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  ten  miles  distant  from  it.  At 
Bridlington,  the  gradual  waste  and  breakdown 


of  the  difGs  are  very  apparent  When  we  reach 
the  chalk  base  nearer  to  Flamborongh  the  rook 
deoays  and  yields  up;  nevertheless,  it  is  oertain 
that  the  sea  gains.  The  small  islands  or  isoUt- 
ed  columns  of  chalk  which  stand  up  in  the  sea 
off  Flamborough  Head,  have  no  doubt  once  been 
joined  to  the  m^unla^d.  Spurn  Point,  or  Head, 
on  which  stands  the  lighthouse,  owes  its  safety 
to  a  curious  balance  of  forces.  It  stands  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Humber,  at  the  extreme  south-east 
extremity  of  Yorkshire,  and  is  a  long,  narrow, 
crescent-shaped  bank.  On  the  south  side  it  is 
often  wasted  by  the  currents;  but  fresh  mate- 
rials are  continually  brought  to  it  on  the  other 
side  by  the  tide  from  the  olifb  Airther  north,  as 
they  gradually  crumble  away  into  the  sea.  To 
quote  Professor  Phillips,  '*  it  is  out  of  the  ruin 
of  Holderness  that  the  Spurn  is  constituted  and 
maintained."  On  the  other  hand  it  is  stated 
that  the  sea  is  receding  on  our  western  coast 
If  this  double  action  continues,  it  may  be  in  the 
future  that  Liverpool  will  find  itself  an  inland 
town,  with  a  dried-up  harbour,  when  Hornsea, 
Bridlington,  and  Whitby  are  only  names  of  the 
paat  FaU  Mall  Gaietta 


Nile  travellers,  says  a  letter  fh>m  Cairo,  are 
not  as  yet  very  numerous,  nor  probably  will 
they  come  if  the  war  continues.  The  way 
through  France  by  Marseilles  being  shut  up  has 
probably  something  to  do  with  it  People  shrink 
from  the  sea  voyage  from  Southampton,  and  the 
necessity  of  taking  their  passage  weeks  before- 
hand ;  and  the  Brindisi  route  is  looked  upon  as 
a  doubtfhl  sort  of  experiment  —  the  long  railway 
journey,  and  the  possible  bad  boat,  were  always 
deterring  causes;  now  few  of  the  people  even 
who  have  some  knowledge  of  continental  travel- 
ling know  how  to  get  to  Brindisi  The  mails 
by  that  route  continue  to  arrive  very  punctu- 
ally. There  can  be  hardly  any  doubt  that  un- 
der no  circumstances  will  they  ever  again  go  by 
Marseilles.  The  English  Government  wiU 
probably  enforce  the  clause  in  their  contract 
with  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Comp:iny,  by 
which  the  latter  are  obliged,  with  three  months* 
notice,  to  commence  running  steamers  from 
Brindisi  Two  well -known  people  here  are  at 
present  taking  their  share  m  the  defence  of 
Paris  —  M.  de  Lesseps  and  M.  Mariette.  Stu- 
dents of  Egyptian  antiquities  will  regret  the  ab- 
sence of  the  latter,  as  all  exploratbn  and  dis- 
covery is  at  a  standstill,  and  the  museum  at 
Boolak  is  shorn  of  its  chief  beauty  —  the  mag- 
nificent collection  of  gold  ornaments,  placed 
safely  under  look  and  key  by  Bl  Mariette  be- 
fore leaving  for  his  usual  summer  visit  to 
France.  Mr  R3gers,  the  consul  here,  has  been 
fortunate  enough  to  obtain  pervnission  to  have  a 
cast  taken  of  the  trilingual  stone  found  by  M. 
Mariette  two  or  three  years  ago  at  Sin,  the  an- 
cient Tanis.  It  is  to  be  sent  to  the  British  Mn« 
■earn  very  shortly.  paU  JCaU  Oaaette. 
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THE   SEASIDE   WELL,   ETC. 


I  cut  ofl 


THE  SEASIDE  WELL. 
'  flowed  over  mine  hetd:  then  I  said,  I 

•— LAM.lii.W. 


Onb  day  I  wandered'where  the  salt  aea-tide 

Backward  had  drawn  its  wave, 
And  found  a  spring  as  sweet  as  e'er  hill-side 

» To  wild  flowers  gave. 
FreshTy  it  sparkled  in  the  san's  bright  look. 

And  *mid  its  pebbles  stray 'd. 
As  if  it  thought  to  join  a  happy  brook 
'  In  some  gre^  glade. 

But  soon  the  heavy  sea's  resistless  swell 

Came  rolling  in  once  more; 
Spreading  its  bitter  o*er  the  dear  sweet  well 

And  pebbled  shore. 
Like  a  fair  star  thick  buried  in  a  cloud. 

Or  life  in  the  grave's  gloom. 
The  well,  enwrapped  in  a  deep  watery  shroud. 

Sunk  to  its  tomb. 

As  one  who  by  the  beach  roams  fkr  and  wide. 

Remnant  of  wreck  to  save. 
Again  I  wandered  when  the  salt  sea-tide 

Withdrew  its  wave. 
And  there,  unchanged,  no  taint  in  all  its  sweet. 

No  anger  in  its  tone. 
Still  as  it  thought  some  happy  brook  to  meet. 

The  spring  flowed  on. 

While  waves  of  bitterness  rolled  o'er  its  head. 

Its  heart  had  folded  deep 
Within  itself,  and  quiet  fancies  led. 

As  in  a  sleep. 
Till  when  the  ooean  loosed  his  heavy  chain. 

And  gave  it  bock  to  day. 
Calmly  it  turned  to  its  own  life  again 

And  gentle  way. 

Happy,  I  thought,  that  which  can  draw  its  life 

Deep  from  the  nether  springs, 
Safe  'neath  the  pressure,  tranquil  'mid  the  strife. 

Of  surface  things. 
Safe — for  the  sources  of  the  nether  springs 

Up  in  the  far  hills  lie; 
Calm  ~  for  the  life  its  power  and  freshness 
brings 

Down  from  the  sky. 

So,  should  temptations  threaten,  and  should  sin 

Roll  in  its  whelming  flood. 
Make  strong  the  fountain  of  Thy  grace  within 

My  soul,  0  God! 
If  bitter  scorn,  and  looks,  once  kind,  grown 
strange, 

With  crushing  chillness  fall. 
From  secret  wells  let  sweetness  rise,  nor  change 

My  heart  to  gall! 

When  sore  Thy  hand  doth  press,  and  waves  of 
Thine 

Afflict  me  like  a  sea  — 
Deep  calling  deep — infuse  from  sodroe  divine 

Thy  peace  in  me! 
And  when  death's  tide,  as  with  A  brimfdl  cup. 

Over  my  soul  doth  pour, 
Let  hope  survive  —  a  well  that  ipringeth  np 

For  evermore! 


Above  my  head  the  waves  may  oome  and  go. 

Long  brood  the  deluge  dire. 
But  life  lies  hidden  in  the  depths  below 

Till  waves  retire  — 
Till  death,  that  reigns  with  overflowing  flood. 

At  length  ?rithdraw  its  sway. 
And  li/b  rise  sparkling  in  the  sight  of  Qod 

And  endless  day. 

Sunday  Magastna. 


THE  SOUL'S  HISTOBT. 

SUOOBSTED    BT    A    QUABTETTS    OW    BXKTHOTIBJI, 

Dboembbb  19,  1870. 

FoBTH  on  a  new-b6m  world  with  eager  mien 
She  gased  and  marvelled,  of  hers^  aware 
The  sovereign  over  realms  exceeding  fair. 
Where  all  sweet  semblance  worshipp^  her  tor 

queen. 
Tet  must  she  fly  beyond  that  sightly  screen 
To  sound  rich  depths  of  darkness  otherwhere. 
Borne  headlong  in  the  rush  of  turbulent  air 
And  streams  of  mighty  waters  all  unseen  : 
Then  through  the  darkness  waxed  a  broader 
Ught 
Dimmed  by  no  cloud,  pent  by  no  earthly  ban. 
Bursting  with  dayspring  the  firm  gates  of  night; 
And  past  all  creatures  that  h^  makes  and 

mars. 
Serene,  co-equal  with  the  steadfitft  stars. 
She  soared  in  royalty  of  ftiller  sight 

Spectator. 


"REMEMBER  NOT  THE   SINS   OF  MT 
YOUTH." 

Could  I  recall  the  years  that  now  are  flown. 

For  evermore: 
Revive  my  early  visions  — long  o'erthrown— > 

And  hope  restore: 
How  blest  it  were  to  mould  my  life  anew. 
And  all  my  broken  vows  of  youth  renew! 

Oh  were  I  once  again  but  flree  to  choose 

As  in  past  days. 
How  oft  the  sun-lit  path  I  would  refuse 

For  sterner  ways! 
Content  to  turn  aside  from  ev'ry  road 
Save  that  which  kept  me  in  the  smile  of  Qod. 

But  vain  the  dream:  the  strife  is  o'er  with  me: 

Dark  days  remain: 
I  could  not  trust  my  heart  if  I  were  flree 

To  choose  again: 

The  dazzling  morning  might  again  deceive. 

Life  be  misspent,  and  age  be  left  to  grieve, 

I  would  not,  if  I  could,  recall  the  years 

That  now  are  fled: 
Their  cares  and  pleasures,  labours,  hopes,  and 
fears, 
For  me  are  dead: 
I  ask  but  mercy  for  the  weary  past. 
And  graoe  to  guide  me  gently  home  at  last 

Good  Words. 
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S^m  The  Southeni  Rerle  w. 
HELLENISM— OLD  AND  NEW. 
Bt  Hbmbt  T.  Tuokxbmak. 
It  may  be  doubted,  if  the  law  of  com- 
pensation ever  had  a  more  striking  illus- 
tration, in  a  national  life,  than  is  now  af- 
forded by  the  contrast  between  the  aspira- 
tions and  the  condition  of  Greece  ;  and  it  is 
because  the  former  legitimately  claim  the 
respect  and  sympathy  of  every  free  and 
educated  people,  that  we  would  have  them 
appreciated  by  our  countrymen.  In  order 
to  do  this,  it  is  not  requisite  to  evade  the 
stem  testimony  of  political  and  social 
facts,  against  which  the  spirit  of  independ- 
ence and  progress  has,  there  and  now,  to 
contend.  On  the  contrary,  the  more  em- 
phatically these  formidable  drawbacks  are 
stated,  and  the  more  clearly  they  are  un- 
derstood, the  better  will  every  humane 
and  noble  mind  recognize  the  latent  hero- 
ism and  the  intense  nationality  which  as- 
serts itself  with  unfaltering  faith  and 
fortitude,  in  the  face  of  such  material  dis- 
couragement f  for,  notwithstanding  the 
convenient  cant  which  repudiates  all  earn- 
estness and  hope  not  based  on  obvious  re- 
sources, as  visionary  and  fanatical,  the  his- 
tory of  all  great  reforms  and  patriotic 
triumphs,  shows  that  in  the  faith  and  en- 
dowments of  humanity,  not  less  than  in 
the  external  means  and  methods  of  suo- 
ness,  prosperous  issues  have,  at  last,  been 
achieved.  This  truth  is  attested  not  less 
by  the  annals  of  the  American  Revolution 
than  by  the  lives  of  individuals  who  have 
demonstrated  truths  essential  to  human 
welfSftre  or  significant  of  human  skill,  from 
Columbus  the  discoverer,  to  Palissy  the 
potter.  And  if  any  age  is  inexcusable  for 
scepticism  as  to  the  power  of  ideas,  of  sen- 
timent, of  culture,  and  character,  over  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  our  own,  wherein  such 
peerless  conquests  of  mind  over  dynastic 
agencies,  have  been  realized;  and  if  any 
people  are  inexcusable  for  failing  to  recog- 
nize and  uphold  this  faith,  it  is  ourselves, 
who  have  raised  the  average  welfare  and 
intelligence,  and  with  them,  the  national 
life,  to  a  more  prosperous  and  progressive 
standard  than  was  ever  reached  before; 
and  that,  in  the  last  analysis,  by  virtue  of 
knowledge  and  self-reliance. 
Financial  embarrassment  palsies  the  en- 


ergies of  Greece;  partisan  intrigues 'and 
inveterate  place-hunting  mar  hey^jolitical 
integrity ;  brigandage  accuses  her  civic  a^« 
thority ;  the  absence  of  roads  deprives  her 
of  an  essential  civilizing  element ;  her  de- 
pendent position  gives  scop^  to  political 
adventurers;  her  wealthiest  childitn  pre- 
fer voluntary  exile  to  sharing  the  precari- 
ous fortunes  of  their  country  at  lv>me; 
gross  superstition  overlays  what  is  pure 
and  precious  in  her  religion;   preference 
of  brain  to  handiwork  dwarfs  her  indus- 
try ;  distaste  for  agriculture,  as  a  pursuit, 
keeps  down  the  natural  fertility  of  her 
soil ;   pride  of  birth  is  infinitely  stronger 
in  her  native  race  than  ambition  of  indus- 
trial success;  they  live  in  the  past  and 
future  far  more  than  in  the  present ;  their 
country  is  not  only  very  limited  in  extent, 
but  surrounded  by  unsettled  tribes ;  and, 
with  a  large  portion  of  their  countrymen 
fellow-citizens  but  in  name,  dwelling  as 
they  do,  as  a  subject  and  scattered  race, 
among  an  alien  people,  while  talking  and 
starving  at  Athens,  they  drei^m  of  empire ; 
intensely  loyal  to  the  sentiment  and  the 
purpose   of  national   expansion  and    su- 
premacy, they  are  superbly  indifferent  to 
local  improvements  and  modem  ameliora- 
tions ;  the  prot^^  of  more  powerful  and 
prosperous    nations,   the   little    kingdom 
chafes  at  a  protectorate  which  keeps  it  in 
the  swaddling   clothes  of  infancy  while 
the  heart  of  manhood  stirs  its  blood  and 
nerves  ;  unpractical  but  ingenious,  intelli- 
gent but  speculative,  patriotic  but  egotist- 
ical, there  is  often  a  childish  credulity 
united  to  a  hero's  self-reliance  in  these 
Hellenes,  at  once  provoking  and  pathetic : 
without    a   single    safe    and    convenient 
thoroughfare  from  the  capital  to  the  heart 
of  the  kingdom,  in  the  former  forty  jour- 
nals are  published ;  they  insist  that  their 
representatives  and  officials  shall  accept, 
if  not  advocate,  the  great  idea  of  national 
aggrandizement,  but  are  inactive  and  ap- 
parently indifferent  as  to  the  devolopment 
of  the  material  resources  essential  there- 
to; clever  but  fanatical  as  citizens,  they 
believe  in  Hellenism,  in  nautical  enter- 
prise, in  military  training,  in  education; 
but  practically  ignore  capital  and  labor, 
railways,  factories,  and  all  the  approved 
machinery  of  modem  civilization.    Hence 
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the  taunts  of  the  prosperous  and  practical 
English,  and  the  satirical  and  complaisant 
French:  "Who  ever  heard  of  a  Greek 
millionaire  returning  home  to  settle?" 
they  ask;  and  "shall  we  let  these  people 
try  abroad  the  experiment  they  failed  in 
at  home  ?  "  Then,  undismayed,  the  Greek 
patriot  renews  his  trust  in  the  "  logic  of 
events"  that  shall,  one  day,  banish  the 
Turk  from  Europe  and  extend  the  fron- 
tiers of  Greece,  and  combine,  into  one 
grand  political  unity,  her  scattered  and 
oppressed  children.  But  the  baffled  en- 
thusiast will  exclaim  with  her  martyred 
champion : 

0  Greece,  they  lo?e  thee  least  who  owe  thee 

most. 
Their  birth,  their  blood  and  the  sublime  re- 
cord 
Of  hero  sires  who  shame  thy  now  degenerate 

horde. 
When  rises  Laoedmmon's  hardihood. 
When  Athens*  children  are  with  hearts  endued. 
Then  may  she  be  restored,  but  not  till  then  : 
A  thousand  years  scarce  serve  to  form  a  State; 
An  hour  may  lay  it  in  the  dost,  and  when 
Can  man  its  shattered  splendour  renovate. 
Recall  its  virtues  back  and  vanquish  Time  and 
FateT 

There  is  another  reason  for  the  reaction 
of  the  Philhellenic  enthusiasm ;  it  has  been 
signally  abused.  As  a  rule,  all  emphatic 
personal  professions  of  philanthropy  are 
suspicious :  first,  because  it  is  the  instinct 
of  pure  benevolence  to  avoid  ostentation, 
and  because,  in  this  world  of  suffering, 
objects  for  its  exercise,  occasions  for  its 
indulgence,  constantly  occur  in  the  private 
walks  of  life,  and  there  is  nonnecessity  for 
public  demonstration  thereof;  and  second- 
ly, because  it  is  a  common  trait  of  human 
nature  to  endeavor  to  atone  for  conscious 
deficiencies  of  sentiment  and  sympathy, 
by  an  open  and  habitual  profession  of  the 
same  in  a  special  direction.  Accordingly 
those  who  have  learned  the  antecedents 
of  famous  Fhilhellenes,  on  the  scene  of 
their  exploits,  have  found  that  self-eeeking 
ambition  and  vanity  have  been  quite  as 
manifest  as  self-sacrifice  and  devotion  to 
the  cause ;  and  that  the  philanthropist,  on 
nearer  inspection,  is  merged  in  the  ad- 
venturer, the  humanitarian,  in  the  egotist. 
Of  course  there  are  gloriouB  exceptions ; 


but  such  disenchanting  revelations  oool 
the  ardor  of  the  most  thoughtless,  and 
lead  to  indifference  and  scepticism  as 
unjustifiable  as  the  previous  extravagant 
hopes.  Thus  a  writer  in  the  Quarterly 
Review  for  ^  July  of  the  present  year, 
undertakes  to  show  that  the  claims  of  the 
Greeks  are  founded  on  delusive  ideas,  viz : 
—  descent,  a  religion  akin  to  Christianity, 
and  a  progressive  element  of  national 
character.  Forty  years  ago  the  leading 
periodicals  of  Great  Britain  held  a  differ- 
ent faith ;  meantime,  what  have  the  Greeks 
done  to  forfeit  the  sympathy  once  so  lav- 
ishly accorded  them  ?  A  recent  writer  in 
reply  to  some  inimical  statements,  thus 
sums  up  the  educational  and  economical 
facts: 
In  1866  there  existed  in  Greece : 

No.  of  Pupils. 

942  public  schools  for  boys .        .        .  44,102 

89  private    ««•«««.        .        .  2,140 

125  public  schools  for  young  girls       .  8,481 

41  private    •«       ««       ••     •«  .        .  2,482 

Schools  independent     .        .        .  8,000 

2  institutes  for  orphans  ...  78 

1  young  orphan  girls       ...  80 


1,150  primary  schools,  with 


65,868 


No  of  Students. 

128  national  schools  (instructors,  294)    .  6,675 

16  gymnasia  oolleges  (professors,  100)  .  1,908 

1  uni?eraty  (professors,  62)      .         .  1,200 


140 


9,788 


The  cost  of  public  instruction  in  Greece 
constitutes  an  important  item  in  the  budg- 
et, being  0,053  of  the  total  expenditures, 
while  in  Saxony  it  is  0,036,  in  ^Prussia 
0,029,  in  Bavaria  0,026,  in  Austria  0,018, 
in  Italy  0,017,  in  France  0,012. 

A  few  statistics  about  the  kingdom  of 
Greece  will  not  be  amiss  at  this  point. 

The  exportation  of  tobacco  from  Greece 
in  1851  was  valued  at  ninety-one  thousand 
five  hundred  ^and  twenty-seven  drachmas 
(fifteen  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifly- 
four  dollars.)  In  1864  it  increased  to  one 
million  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
drachmas  (two  hundred  and  eleven  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  four  dollars.) 

The  cotton  production  in  1859  amounted 
to  six  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  and 
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fifty-seven  drachmas  (one  hundred  and 
three  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty- 
two  dollars.)  In  1861  it  had  increased  to 
eleven  million  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
three  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  drachmas  (one  million  nine  hundred 
and  seventy-three  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  eighty-two  dollars.) 

The  extent  of  lands  occupied  by  vine- 
yards previous  to  the  war  of  independence 
did  not  exceed  twenty-five  thousand 
French  hectares.  In  18i8  they  occupied 
three  hundred  and  sixty-eight  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  thirty-nine  hectares ;  in 
1850,  four  hundred  and  seven  thousand 
one  hundred  hectares ;  in  1865,  four  hun- 
dred and  forty-three  thousand  and  ninety- 
one  hectares. 

The  quantity  of  wine  produced  before 
the  independence  of  Greece  amounted  to 
one  milli6n  five  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
gallons.  It  now  reaches  thirty  million 
two  hundred  and  twenty-thousand  gallons. 
The  manufacture  of  wine  has  made  also 
great  progress.  The  exports  of  wine  in 
.  1858  were  one  million  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  thousand  six  hundred  and 
eighty  okes.  In  1864  they  amounted  to 
five  million  eighty-five  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-seven  okes  (one  gallon — 
two  and  a  half  okes.) 

"  The  quantity  of  currants  produced  in 
1851  amounted  to  fifty-seven  million  six 
hundred  and  sixty-two  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  fifty-six  pounds.  In  1862 
they  amounted  to  seventy-nine  million 
four  hundred  and  two  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  seventy-eight  pounds.  During 
the  war  of  independence  no  curf  ants  were 
produced,  as  the  vineyards  were  destroyed 
entirely. 

"  The  number  of  olive  trees  in  1834  was 
two  million  three  hundred  thousand.  In 
1860  it  amounted  to  seven  million  five  hun- 
dred thousand.  That  of  mulberry  trees 
hardly  reached  three  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  in  1834.  In  1860  it  had  increased 
to  one  million  five  hundred  thousand.  The 
number  of  fig  trees  in  1834  was  only  fifty 
thousand.  In  1860  it  reached  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  thousand. 

^In  1833  the  merchant  marine  of 
Greece  numbered  four  hundred  and  forty 
ships,  of.  a   total   tonnage    of  sixty-one 


thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
tons  and  manned  by  eight  thousand  sailors. 
In  1866  Greece  possessed  five  thousand 
one  hundred  and  fifty-six  ships,  of  a  total 
tonnage  of  two  hundred  and  ninety-seven 
thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-four, 
manned  by  over  twenty-eight  thousand 
sailors.  A  Greek  steam  navigation  com- 
pany was  established  in  Syra  in  1855,  with 
four  small  steamers,  which  made  forty- 
nine  trips  and  carried  fifteen  thousand  one 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  passengers.  It 
now  possesses  fourteen  steamers  whidi 
make  over  five  hundred  trips  and  carry 
one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  passen- 
gers annually." 

The  stringent  necessity  of  governmental 
reform  in  Greece  is  apparent  to  the  most 
superficial  observer;  but  her  distinctive 
privilege  is  that  the  means  and  method  of 
this  reform  are  in  her  power;  it  is  not 
requisite  to  change  the  form,  but  to 
purify  and  energize  that  which  already 
exists,  both  administrative  and  legislative. 
«  Something  must  be  done  quickly,"  says 
an  intelligent  observer,  **  to  prevent 
Greece  from  falling  into  the  rear  rank  of 
Oriental  civilization,  except  in  rhetoric." 
It  is  precisely  here  that  the  world  is  inter- 
ested ;  it  is  essential  to  the  future  welfare 
of  the  East,  to  the  triumph  of  Christian 
education  and  social  progress  there,  that 
this  vital  centre  of  freedom  and  intelli- 
gence should  be  kept  pure  and  strong. 
For  deny  as  prejudiced  or  partisan  critics 
may,  the  existence  of  the  intellectual 
leaven  and  the  moral  possibilities  we  con- 
tend for,  as  an  absolute  social  fact,  the  his- 
tory of  the  past  and  the  observation  of 
the  present  demonstrate  its  truth.  An  in- 
fluence, a  principle,  an  idea,  whatever 
name  we  choose  to  give  to  the  Greek  ele- 
ment, has  ever  emanated  from  that  region 
and  permeated  the  world.  It  is  a  recog- 
nized phase  or  form  of  culture  in  its  an- 
cient or  classic  authority;  and  it  is  aH 
ethnological  fact  to-day.  Matthew  Ar- 
nold defines  Hellenism  *'  as  an  impulse  to 
the  development  of  the  whole  man,  to  the 
harmonizing  of  all  parts  of  him,  perfecting 
all,  leaving  none  to  take  their  chance ; " 
whereas,  he  defines  as  Hebraism  <<the 
force  which  encourages  us  to  stand  still ; " 
and  he  applies  these  leading  principles  to 
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modern  culture  to-day:  "now  it  is  time 
for  us  to  Hellenize,  ana  to  praise  knowing ; 
for  we  have  Hebraized  too  much,  and 
orer-valued  doing."  Although  this  formula 
and  its  application  refer  to  ancient  Greece 
and  her  legacy  of  literature  and  art,. it 
also  has  a  present  significance  and  a  relar 
tion  to  the  nominal  character  of  the  people 
with  reference  to  Oriental  civilization. 
As  of  old,  the  Greeks  represent,  however 
imperfectly,  intelligence,  freedom  of  prog- 
ress; as  of  old,  they  are  a  cosmopolitan 
rather  than  a  local  power ;  the  medium  of 
ideas,  of  education,  of  mental  vitality  as 
opposed  to  the  apathy  and  sensualism 
around  them ;  hence  Christian  Europe  and 
America  should  foster  the  germ,  suard 
the^|dividuality,  and  respect  the  daims 
of  ^^ce.  When  the  mission  of  our  Sa- 
viotRnlminated  in  his  triumphal  entrance 
into  Jerusalem,  and  the  people  bare  record 
to  His  raising  of  Lazarus,  public  curiosity 
reached  its  acme,  and  the  evangelist  St. 
John  tells  us  that  "there  were  certain 
Greeks  that  came  up  to  worship  at  the 
feast ;  the  same  came  therefore  to  Philip, 
which  was  of  Bethsaida  of  Galilee,  and 
desired  him  saying,  Sir,  we  would  see 
Jesus.  Philip  cometh  and  teUeth  Andrew, 
and  again  Andrew  and  Philip  tell  Jesus, 
and  JNbsus  answered  them  saying:  The 
hour  is  come  that  the  Son  of  Man  should 
be  glorified.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto 
you,  except  a  com  of  wheat  fall  into  the 
ground  and  die,  it  abideth  alone,  but  if  it 
die  it  bringeth  forth  much  fruit."  And 
He  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  necessity  of 
His  sacrifice  and  the  triumph  of  his  reli- 

fion ;  and  this  earnest  and  prophetic  out- 
reak  was  suggested  by  the  announcement 
that  "  certain  Greeks  "  desired  to  see  Him. 
Why  was  he  thus  moved  to  generaUze  and 
declare  the  spread  of  his  doctrine  ?  Evi- 
dentlv  because  the  Greeks  represented  the 
world — the  element  of  knowledge — the 
social  leaven;  and  the  fact  that  they  were 
aroused  to  an  interest  in  EUs  message,  was 
an  indication  that  it  would  prevail  in  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.  And  thus, 
in  a  more  limited  sense,  the  Greeks  to-dajr 
represent  what  is  comprehensive,  intelh- 
^ent,  and  aspiring,  what  is  civic  and  chaste, 
>  in  Oriental  life ;  limited,  hampered,  per- 
verted, it  is  true,  but  still  there;  a  re- 
deeming force;  a  hopeful  and  expansive 
element;  and  therefore  to  be  cherished 
and  championed  by  the  wise  and  humane. 
What  it  especially  becomes  Americans 
to  remember  in  seeking  justly  to  esti- 
mate the  claims  and  condition  of  Greece, 
is  the  brief  term  of  her  national  existence : 
funiliar  as  we  are  with  the  trials  of  a  nas- 


cent civilization  and  the  ac^ustment  of  so- 
cial incongruities  in  a  new  political  organi- 
zation, the  fact  that  less  tnan  half  a  cen- 
tury has  elapsed  since  the  independence 
of  the  modem  Greeks  was  assured,  should 
deprive  the  sneers  of  the  European  pub- 
licists at  the  slow  material  development 
of  the  kingdom  of  much  of  their  signifi- 
cance. Not  only  has  she  lacked  the  time 
to  accomplish  much  in  the  way  of  econom- 
ical reform  and  internal  improvement,  but, 
instead  of  starting,  like  our  new  commu- 
nities, with  every  facility  to  insure  rapid 
progress,  her  earliest  movements  in  the 
right  direction  were  bafBled  by  debt,  de- 
pressed by  poverty,  and  thwarted  by  a 
jealous  protectorate.  Hence  the  injustice 
of  comparing  her  with  Switzerland,  which 
country  has  enjoyed  political  independ- 
ence for  centuries ;  ana,  instead  of  beinff 
isolated,  is  in  the  highway  and  heart  of 
Europe.  With  all  the  signal  disadvantages 
with  which  the  new  kingdom  has  had  to 
contend,  to  the  traveller  who  enters  her 
capital  fresh  from  the  civic  degradation 
and  effete  barbarism  of  the  East,  there  is 
a  refreshing  contrast  in  the  sieht  of  a  oity 
with  all  the  evidences  of  Christian  divili- 
zation,  built  up  and  beautified  from  the 
charred  ruins  left  in  utter  desolation  after  . 
the  defeat  of  the  Turks ;  handsome  boule- 
vards, eligible  public  buildings,  many  of 
the  conveniences  and  luxuries  of  Western 
prosperity.  These  signs  and  traits  of  the 
life  and  ameliorations  of  the  present  aee, 
however  limited  and  modified,  indicate  the 
ipreat  possibilities  and  the  active  national 
intelligence  which  assure  future  growth, 
especially  when  contrasted  with  tiie  im- 
press of  ages  of  oppression  and  foreign 
occupancy  —  Roman,  Venetian,  Turkisn, 
German,  French,  and  English — enough  to 
overlay  or  annihilate  a  less  vital  nation- 
ality. The  salon  may  be  without  a  car- 
pet, the  chimney  incapable  of  drawing  off 
smoke,  divans  substituted  for  chairs,  mat- 
tresses a  requisite  part  of  the  travellinff 
baggage,  the  cookery  oleaginous,  inland 
towns  accessible  only  on  horseback,  ru- 
mours of  brigands  a  frequent  terror,  and 
barbaric  chants  the  signal  of  "  funeral  pro- 
cessions;" and  yet,  amid  all  these  and 
many  other  tokens  of  a  poor  and  primitive 
country,  are  others  as  emphatic  that  make 
the  least  thoughtful  observer  realize  the 
fact  that  into  this  ancient  and  impover- 
ished but  ever  memorable  land  the  spirit 
of  the  age  has  penetrated ;  despoiled  and 
stagnant  in  her  material,  she  is  rarely  en- 
dowed and  energetic  in  her  mental,  ex- 
istence; and  once  fairly  opened  to  and 
prospered  by  the  means  and  methods  of 
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industrial  development,  she  would  be  found 
fully  equipped  with  the  civic  discipline  and 
social  enlightenment,  the  want  of  which  so 
dwarfs  and  darkens  the  political  regenera- 
tion of  Southern  Europe.    Indeed  the  dis- 
tinction and  the  hope  of  the  kingdom  lie  in 
the  native  intelligence  and  the  domestic 
virtue  of  the  people.    When   we   survey 
the  East  to  discover  what  vital  elements 
of  moral   and  intellectual   power   exist, 
whereon  to  found  national  umty  and  prog- 
ress, they  seem  confined  and  concentrated 
in  the  little  kingdom  where  art  and  letters 
were  born  and  perfected  of  old ;  for  two 
characteristics  distinguish  the  Greek  of  to- 
day from  the  ignorant,  sensual,  and  super- 
stitious races  around  him — love  of  knowl- 
edge, and  chastity;  the  most  pitiless  crit- 
ics admit  the  prevalence  of  keen  and  eager 
intelligence  and  of  pure  family  life ;  if  the 
universally  received  ideas  of  the  preachev 
and  the  publicist  in  free  countries  mean 
anything,  if  they  are  more  than  mere  rheto- 
ric and  embody  and  declare  substantial 
truth,  then  their  normal  traits  of  national 
character  are  adequate  to  redeem  society ; 
they  conserve  the  life  which  polygamy  and 
brutal  ignorance  slowly  but  surely  under- 
mine; they  leaven  the  mass  of  degraded 
humanity,  and  are,  by  the  eternal  laws  of 
nature,  by  the  ethics  of  history,  destined 
to  form  the  nucleus  and  guarantee  of  prog- 
ress  and   prosperity.    Americans   would 
be  singularly  recreant  to  their  citizenship 
not  to  recognize  this  truth.    Enterprise 
and   industry  are,  indeed,  essential,  and 
our  own   material    growth   is   identified 
therewith ;   but,  in  the    last  analysis,  did 
not   these   means  and  methods   directly 
spring  from  the  household   integrity  and 
the    educational   discipline    of   the    first 
settlers  ?    Can  we  not  trace  thereto  not 
only  Uie  germ  of  our  material  growth  but 
the  preservation  of  our  national  life  ?  And 
if  such  is  the  case,  how  can  we  withhold 
our  sympathetic  recognition  of  the  divine 
possibilities  latent   in   the   destinies   of 
Oreece,  and  bom  of  the  same  conservative 
graces  ?    As  we  honour  the  scholar,  and 
the  man  of  genius  and  probity,  as  mem- 
bers of  society  not  less  but  more  essential 
to  its  welfare  than  the  man  of  capital,  so 
in  the  family  of  nations  it  is  not  only  chiv- 
alric  but  rational,  not  only  generous  but 
wise,  to  cherish  faith  in  a  people  whose 
instincts  and  aspirations  are  nobler  than 
their  national  scope   and  more   elevated 
than  their  material  condition. 

The  practical  man  of  afiairs  reads  of  the 
heavy  debt  and  inadequate  fiscal  resources 
of  the  kingdom,  and  scorns  the  idea  that 
a  little  bimknipt  state,  with  small  com- 


merce and  less  home  industry,  should  dis- 
turb the  political  interests  of  all  Christen- 
dom. The  foreign  naval  officer,  fresh, 
from  the  social  pleasures  of  Nice  or  the 
military  hospitalities  of  Malta,  turns,  with 
disgust,  from  the  cheating  sycophants  of 
the  Piraeus,  judges  of  the  Greek  character 
by  the  poor  hangers-on  of  a  hotel,  and,  not 
caring  for  antiquities  nor  inspired  by  lib- 
eral curiosity  to  look  beyond  the  casual, 
hastens  from  Athens  as  wise  as  he  entered 
it,  to  sneer  thenceforth  at  the  Hellenic  idea 
as  a  childish  delusion.  The  loyalist  stran- 
ger despises  the  court  because  it  is  so  in- 
ferior in  splendor  to  the  Tuileries  or 
some  German  principality,  and  the  liberal 
forei^er  because  its  head  is  a  king  im- 
posed by  external  authority  upon  the 
people,  xet,  if  each  of  these  superfici^ 
judges  were  to  observe  patiently,  and  ex- 
amine philosophically,  they  would  be 
shamed  mto  more  just  and  generous  con- 
clusions. They  would  find  that  narrow 
boundaries,  as  well  as  unenterprising  cit- 
izens, account  for  the  limitea  material 
development;  that  inherited  pecuniary 
obligations,  as  well  as  lack  of  individual 
industry,  keep  the  nation  poor ;  that,  be- 
sides the  brood  of  rogues  which  infest  every 
Levantine  seaport,  there  are,  in  Greece, 
noble  scholars,  wise  patriots,  dignified, 
honourable,  and  earnest  men,  who  revive 
all  that  is  intellectually  ffrand  and  moridly 
harmonious  among  the  Ureeks  of  old ;  and 
that  no  royal  pair  in  Europe  deserve  more 
respect  and  sympathy  for  intelligence, 
domestic  virtue,  and  civic  honour,  than  the 
brother  of  the  beloved  Princess  of  Wides 
and  the  gentle  and  excellent  niece  of  the 
Czar,  who  so  graciously  occupy  the  throne 
of  the  Hellenic  constitutional  monarchy. 

Nor  are  these  contradictory  impressions, 
these  conflicting  ideas,  soon  dispelled  by 
actual  observation  and  expenence.  A 
glance  at  the  travelling  commentators  on 
our  own  country  readily  suggests  the  pos- 
sible and  probable  perversion  of  judgment 
and  ignorance  of  essential  facts,  character- 
istic of  the  superficial  and  prejudiced  critic ; 
and  the  liability  thereto  is  greatly  en- 
hanced where  private  life  is  so  sequestered, 
and  means  of^  transit  so  limited  as  in 
Greece.  The  stranger  who  enters  Athens  ^K 
at  midsummer,  bUnded  and  fevered  by  the  ^^ 
dust  and  heat,  and  his  rest  broken  b^  the 
noiseless  but  pertinacious  rousquitoes, 
whose  intercourse  is  confined  to  a  few  reti- 
cent or  partisan  diplomatSf  whose  projects 
of  travel  are  interfered  with  by  the  ab- 
sence of  locomotive  facilities  and  the  fear 
of  brigands,  and  whose  temper  may  be 
sorely  tried   by   clambering   over   sharp 
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stOQes  and  through  stinging  nettle  bushes, 
to  inspect  a  ruin  or  explore  a  classic  site, 
is  not  in  a  mood  favourable  to  just  infer- 
ence or  gracious  appreciation.  He  hears 
the  band  on  the  promenade  play  Italian 
and  Turkish  airs,  and  the  newsboys  an- 
nounce an  extra  which  contains  the  most 
unimportant  intelligence ;  he  notes  the  dis- 


the  most  enthusiastic ;  but,  ever  and  anon, 
the  association  triumphs  over  the  details 
of  life,  in  an  old  and  poor  country ;  and, 
therefore,  it  is  that  the  pot  of  Basil  seems 
more  sacred  here,  and  the  honey  of  Hy- 
mettus  has  a  classic  fli^vor ;  the  primitive 
luxuries  of  shade  and  water  singularly 
zestful,  the  eating  of  that  Paschal  lamb,  a 


proportion  between  the  governmental  and  j  venerable  Easter  rite,  and  the  frugal  Greek 
the  private  dwellings,  the  superstitious  of  to-day,  with  his  political  pride,  and  in- 
rites  of  the  Greek  church,  the  crowd  of  genious  speculations,  and  meagre  larder, 
placemen,  the  disputations  of  politicians,  are  objects  of  interest  such  as  the  more 
the  absence  of  industry,  and  the  evidences  j  conventional  and  prosperous  nationalities 
of  indigence ;  and  it  requires  no  small  ef- 1  feil  to  awaken;  for  with  them  sense  rarelr 
fort  of  will  to  realize  the  Greece  of  his  triumphs  over  sentiment ;  it  is  not  degra<{- 


dreams.    But  time,  patience,  and  oppor- 
tunity reveal  the  latent  charm  and  the  lo- 
cal promise  which  a  casual  and  unfavorable 
glimpse  concealed.    After  a  while  the  pov- 
erty of  the  country  is  more  pathetic  than 
repulsive  to  his  mind ;  the  sylvan  freshness 
interspersed  among  the  rocky  heights  makes 
him  oblivious  of  arid  Attica ;  the  palikar^ 
dress,  fustanella,  jacket,  and  leggins  asso- 
ciate picturesquely  with  the  land^pe ;  the 
abundance  and  variety  of  wild  flowers,  the 
old  convents  amid  the  hills,  the  shepherds 
and  water-carriers  such  as  live  in  ancient 
song,  and  even  the  loungers  by  the  ca& 
•smoking  their  narghile,  become  as  sugges- 
tive as  they  are   characteristic.    Nature 
endears  what  antiquity  consecrates.    He 
learns  to  distinguish  the  siffns  of  race,  and, 
from  the  motley  group  of  Fariorites,  Dal- 
matians, or  Armenians,  to  mark  the  genu- 
ine Hellenes ;  to  behold  with  sympadietic 
admiration  the  noble  person  and  expressive 
earnestness  of  some   thoughtful   patriot, 
who,  all  pride  and  tenderness,  claims,  with 
such  persuasive  dienity,  for  his  country  a 
future  adequate  to  ner  hereditary  prestige 
and  lofty  aspirations.    And  the  appeal  of 
the  present  is  emphasized  by  the  relics  of 
the  past ;  as  he  watches  the  magnificent 
sunset  glowing  and  fading  in  hues  of  trans- 
cendent beauty  along  the, mountains  and 
the  sea  and  robing  the  lofty  and  lonely  pil- 
lars of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  with  gradu- 
ated and  fflorious  light,  gazes  over  city,  and 
hill  and  the  blue  ^gean,  from  the  Acropo- 
lis, and  recalls  St  Paul  on  Mars'  hill,  Plato 
in  the*  olive  grove,  or  .Sschylus  on  the  crum- 
bling stone  of  the  theatre  of  JBacchus,  he 
ceases  to  wonder  at  any  illusive  dreams  of 
progress  and  power  which  a  native  of  the 
clime  may  cherish,  and  finds  in  the  exquisite 
lucidity  of  the  atmosphere,  the  harmonious 
grandeur  of  the  ruined  temples,  and  the 
alternate  sterility  and  verdure  around,  an 
inspiration  vital  with  freedom  and  faith. 

Discomfort  is,  indeed,  inimical  to  fancy, 
and  the  absence  of  modern  luxury  annoys 


ing  vice  or  unbridled  passion  which,  as 
among  so  many  other  oriental  and  south- 
ern races,  mars  their  national  development ; 
self-love  is  not  so  debasing  as  self-indul- 
gence ;  to  calculate  is  less  harmful  than  to 
yield  to  appetite ;  their  organization  is  not 
enervated,  their  civilization  not  effete;  they 
have  no  affinity  with  the  mechanical  arts 
or  industrial  science,  and  the  lack  of  these 
keeps  them  poor ;  but  there  is  such  a  basis 
of  intelligence,  and  such  a  habit  of  confi- 
dence, that  self-respect  is  maintained ;  anj, 
in  this  respect,  they  are  a  noble  exception 
to  the  material  civilization  of  more  n>rtu- 
nate  communities,  where  wealth  is  the  rec- 
ognized gauge  of  social  consideration. 
Still  no  great  material  development  or  com- 
plete civilization  is  possible  to  a  country 
which,  though  limited  in  extent,  is  compar- 
atively inaccessible,  except  to  the  adventu- 
rous and  patient  explorer,  because  of 
streams  wioiout  bridges,  plains  devoid  of 
dwellings,  and  mountains  destitute  of  shel- 
tering trees,  to  say  nothing  of  brigands 
and  malaria. 

The  literary  activity  in  Greece  is  singu- 
larly disproportioned  to  her  material  en- 
terprise: learned  and  scientific  societies 
abound:  one  is  devoted  to  the  lan^age 
and  literature  ;  yet '  ^  the '  briganos  of 
Helicon  and  Parnassus  compose  the  songs 
of  the  people ; "  and  while  the  associates 
discuss  philology  or  adroitly  mingle  there- 
with political  speculation,  no  statistical 
society  issues  authentic  data  whereby  the 
olden  fecundity  and  present  neglect  of 
wheat-culture,  the  decay  of  the  oak  and 
cork  forests,  and  the  falling  off  in  the  olive 
and  mulberry  crops,  would  be  made  evi- 
dent, and  their  scientific  re  vital  assured; 
no  horticultural  and  cattle  shows,  or 
ploughing  matches,  stimulate  the  im- 
proved breeding  of  sheep,  or  the  amelio- 
ration of  agriculture,  which,  in  ancient 
times,  made  Arcadia  the  land  of  plenty. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  University  ooasts 
fifty  professors  to  about  eleven  hundred 
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of  actual  students ;  there  are  sixteen  gym- 
nasiums, with  more  than  two  thousaud 
pupils ;  the  Greek  schools  are  attended  by 
nearly  seven  thousand,  and  taught  by  two 
hundred  and  fifty-six  instructors ;  there  are 
eight  hundred  and  seventy-seven  common 
schools,  one  himdred  and  thirty  devoted  to 
the  instruction  of  young  girls:  besides 
these,  theological  and  nav^  seminaries, 
and  one  hundred  and  seventeen  private  in- 
stitutions, frequented  by  fourteen  thou- 
sand pupils  of  Doth  sexes.  These  facts  are 
recoraea  in  a  recent  report  of  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction,  and  prove  that  no 
country  in  Europe,  in  proportion  to  its  size 
and  population,  is  so  DountifuUy  supplied 
with  eaucational  resources.  Among  the 
text  books  in  use  is  one  called  **  Orthodox 
Instruction,  or  a  Summary  of  Christian 
Divinity,"  which  an  eminent  English  divine 
describes  as  **  a  most  rational  and  ingen- 
ious performance,  worthy  of  the  distin- 
guished talents  and  eru(£tion  of  its  au- 
thor," the  Metropolitan  of  Moscow.  It 
was  first  published  in  1765  and  has  been 
translated  into  all  the  European  languages. 
It  is  scriptural  and  evangelical,  and  con- 
tains few  passages  to  which  a  liberal  Prot- 
estant would  object,  and  these  are  not 
made  prominent  by  the  catechist.  As  po- 
litical interests  underlie  every  custom  and 
cre^d,  the  Greeks  identify  their  honour  and 
welfare,  as  a  nation,  with  their  Church: 
they  fear  innovation  in  this  sphere,  as  tend- 
ing to  "  alienate  their  brethren  still  under 
Turkish  rule ; "  schism  they  consequentlv 
dread,  but  not  enlightenment ;  for,  regard- 
ing themselves,  —  and  justly,  —  as  the  in- 
teUectual  reformers  of  the  East  and  the 
pioneers  of  liberty,  they  cherish  their  an- 
cient veligious  organization  as  the  medium 
and  inspiration  thereof.  Here  we  find  an- 
other motive  for  American  sympathy ;  the 
young  men  of  the  Orient  gather  at  Athens 
for  education ;  she  is  the  centre  of  enlight- 
ened public  opinion,  by  virtue  of  her  uni- 
versity, her  schools,  and  her  free  press; 
ideas  and  principle,  sentiments  and  knowl- 
edge, are  thus  propagated  through  the  Le- 
vant, to  prepare  the  way  for  regenerating 
the  East ;  to  check  the  ravages  of  infidel- 
ity, and  eliminate,  gradually,  but  surely, 
the  barbaric  elements  from  oriental  li&. 
We  need  not  4well  on  the  subtle  and  vital 
power  of  thought,  of  knowledge,  and  of 
truth,  when  f^e  scope  is  allowed  them; 
and  it  is  a  benign  distinction  of  our  youn^ 
republic  that  her  name,  her  bounty,  and 
her  sympathy,  are  identified  with  the  edu- 
cational history  of  modem  Greece,  as  well 
as  with  her  civic  emancipation :  and  should, 
in  these  our  days  of  national  prosperity 


and  hers  of  political  transition,  firmly  and 
fondly  continue — the  spontaneous  tribute 
of  the  young  West  to  the  venerable  and 
imperishable  birth-place  of  letters  and  art 
in  the  East. 

We  know  of  no  more  curious  ethnologi- 
cal fact  than  the  identity  of  characters  in 
ancient  and  modem  Greeks.  Theories 
have,  indeed,  been  broached,  to  prove  that 
the  race  has  been  essentially  modified  by 
grafts  from  without  and  deterioration 
within:  but  whatever  may  be  the  phys- 
iological argument,  the  psychological  ev- 
idence is  apparent  to  the  least  acute 
observer.  We  witness  the  same  excit- 
ability, the  same  nervous  temperament, 
the  same  intellectual  acumen,  passion  for 
knowledge,  pride  of  country,  love  of  beau- 
ty, aristocratic  ease,  quickness,  shrewd- 
ness, dignity,  and,  iibove  all,  the  same  po^ 
litical  instincts  and  activity  which  Grote 
describes,  without  the  ancient  environ- 
ment of  peerless  art,  military  glory,  and 
civic  grandeur.  The  survivw  of  so  much 
that  is  indigenous  in  character  is  the  more 
impressive  from  the  absence  of  the  old  po- 
etic faith  and  national  eminence.  Faction 
now,  as  then,  makes  keen  and  persistent 
partisans ;  intrigue  divides  and  patriotism 
uses  popular  sentiment,  as  when  the  "  oli- 
garchical parly  and  exiles  returning,  after 
having  served  with  the  enemy,  extorted 
from  the  public  assembly,  under  the  dic- 
tation of  Lysander,  the  appointment  of  an 
omnipotent  Council  of  Thirty,"  and  the 
citizens  combined  for  their  overthrow. 
Turn  over  the  pages  of  Grote,  at  random, 
and  we  find  constant  parallels,  identical 
traits,  which  prove  how  little  time  and  vi- 
cissitude have  changed  the  Greek  nature. 
The  same  respect  was  anciently  pidd  to 
the  wife  as  such ;  the  same  courteous  re- 
ception awardec^  the  stranger ;  the  same 
strength  marked  the  family  tie ;  the  same 
political  ambition  and  patriotic  fervor  pre- 
vailed. We  can  trace,  ir.deed,  the  germ, 
as  well  as  the  continuance,  of  what  is  most 
distinctive  in  the  people ;  Grote  alludes  to 
the  **  great  judicial  changes  by  the  method- 
ical distribution  of  a  IsSge  portion  of  the 
citizens  into  distinct  judicial  divisions,  by 
^the  greater  extension  of  their  direct 
agency  therein,  and  by  a  constant  pay  to 
every  citizen  so  engaged,"  analogous  to 
the  official  places  now  created  and  sought ; 
"the  Democratic  sentiment,"  he  teHs  us, 
"went  on  steadily  increasing  among  the 
Athenians,  from  the  time  of  Aristides  to 
that  of  Pericles ;  it  was  to  this  Democratic 
party,  or  party  of  movement  against  that 
of  resistance,  or  of  reform  against  that  of 
Conservatism,  that  Pericles  devoted  his 
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creat  rank,  character  and  abilities,"  —  a 
aivisioQ  which,  under  various  modifica- 
tions, has  continued  to  mark  the  politics 
of  the  world  ever  since ;  the  more  emphati- 
cally, as  governments  have  become  free ; 
and  we  read  the  same  essential  spirit  and 
tone  thereof,  in  the  British  Parliament, 
the  American  Congress,  and  the  Athens 
newspaper,  to-day.  Indeed  the  free  poli- 
tical development  of  ancient  Greece  is 
shown,  by  her  English  historian,  to  have 
initiated  "the  seminal  principles  of  legis- 
lation and  party  action,  and  afforded  prec- 
edents for  the  most  characteristic  polti- 
ical  phenomenon  of  later  times.  "The 
theory  of  the  Athenian  dikastery  and  the 
theory  of  Jury  trial,  as  it  has  prevailed  in 
England  since  the  revolution  of  1688,  are 
one  and  the  same."  And  as  the  Lacede- 
monians held  out  promises  of  general 
autonomy,  to  enlist  allies  against  Athens 
four  hundred  and  twenty-four  years  be- 
fore Christ,  the  allied  sovereigns  of  Eu- 
rope, in  1813,  requiring  the  most  strenuous 
efforts  of  the  people  to  contend  against 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  promised  free  con- 
stitutions.* Not  less  interesting  is  it  to 
note  the  early  origin  of  whatever  is  char- 
acteristic in  the  national  life  of  Greece: 
as,  for  instance,  that  "the  naval  service 
*was  prosecuted  with  a  degree  of  assiduity 
whicn  brought  about  continual  improve- 
ments in  skill  and  efficiency,  and  the 
poorer  citizens,  of  whom  it  chiefly  con- 
sisted, were  more  exact  in  obedience  and 
discipline  than  the  more  onulent  persons 
from  whom  the  infantry  ana  cavalry  were 
drawn;"  a  criticism  as  applicable  now 
as  then.  The  whole  history  of  ancient 
Greece  abounds  with  precedents  and  anal- 
ogies which  intimately  associate  it  with 
the  agencies  and  tendencies  of  the  pass- 
ing hour.  Though  Socrates  discourses 
no  more  in  the  groves  of  Academe,  philo- 
sophers discuss  abstract  principles  and 
political  theories  with  persistent  mgenuity 
in  the  caf^s  of  Athens ;  though  the  Olym- 
pic games  have  ceased,  the  masquerades 
of  the  Carnival  and  the  picturesque  cos-, 
tumes  of  the  village  fete  betoken  a  like 
eagerness  for  national  pastime;  coloni^ 
reUitions,  emigration,  and  local  contro- 
versies still  have  their  specific  influence ; 
for  the  myths  and  Homeric  poems,  their 
original  literary  capital,  we  have  the 
modem  journal  representing  every  shade 


•  Grote  also  finds  an  analogj  between  the  Fed- 
eration of  the  Bbine  and  the  relation  of  Ljsander 
to  the  Peloponnesians.  In  the  military  annala,  the 
alternate  popalaritj  and  disfrraoe  of  ffenerau  In 
eommand  retemblef  the  offiohu  Tioltaitaaef  of  onr 
tMX  war. 


of  faith  and  opinion,  and  antagonistic  local 
interests;  while  cliques  to-day  represent 
the  political  clubs  of  antiquity. 

It  is  indeed,  the  cant  of  the  age  to  repu- 
diate, not  only  the  lessons,  but  the  senti- 
ment of  the  Past,  as  of  no  practical  in- 
fluence ;  and  this,  notwithstanding  human 
progress  and  peace  depend  on  aUegiance 
to  natural  laws,  and  in  spite  of  the  memo- 
rable fact  that  when  these  were  violently 
disowned  and  outraged  in  the  French 
Revolution  and  society  seemed  drifting 
back  to  chaos  and  barbarism,  only  by  the 
appeal  to  and  triumph  of  the  natural  in- 
stincts and  sentiments,  were  life  and  its 
benignities  reconstructed.  Isolated  as  are 
the  Greeks  by  dynastic  restriction,  they 
inherit  a  primal  and  creative  civilization, 
which  tenderly  and  truly  binds  them  to 
the  family  of  nations.  A  Grerman  philo- 
sophical novelist  makes  his  criminal  hero 
say,  "  The  world  is  his  only  who  can  con- 
quer it  through  power  and  craft ;  he  who 
regards  it  sentimentally  has  his  labor  for 
his  pains ; "  but  he  makes  his  truly  suc- 
cessful hero  say  also,  "Whoever  has 
walked  through  a  gallery  of  his  ancestral 
portraits  whose  looks  were  bent  upon  him, 
walks  through  his  whole  life  accompanied 
by  those  eyes."  And  the  sympathetic 
knowledge  of  the  Greeks,  by  a  law  of 
nature,  makes  their  past  a  patriotic  in- 
spiration. Among  living  writers  who  unite 
harmoniously  the  results  of  erudition  and 
observation,  Renan  is  pre-eminent.  He 
says  of  ^e  Greek,  "He  has  wit,  action, 
acuteness ;  he  has  nothing  dreamy  or  mel- 
ancholy about  him ;  the  fanatical  gravity 
of  the  Latins  displeases  these  mild  lively 
races ;  their  burials  are  almost  gay ;  su^ 
simplicity  of  conception  result^  m  a  great 
measure,  from  climate,  from  the  purity  of 
the  air  one  breathes  in,  but  still  more,  from 
the  instincts  of  the  Hellenic  race  so  adora- 
bly idealistic.  A  nothing,  a  tree,  a  lizard, 
a  tortoise,  give  rise  to  a  thousand  meta- 
morphoses sung  by  the  poets ;  a  spring  of 
water,  orange  trees,  a  strait  of  the  sea,  are 
sufficient,  in  Greece,  to  produce  the  con- 
tentment awakened  by  beauty,  in  a  race 
poor,  economical,  eternally  young,  inhab- 
iting a  beautiful  country,  finding  their  for- 
tunes in  themselves  and  in  the  gifts  which 
the  gods  have  made  them.  Patriotism, 
attachment  to  the  recollections  of  the 
country,  turned  the  Greek  away  from 
exotic  religions.  He  pardons  everything 
to  the  phimellenic  —  to  him  who  admires 
hispast.^'* 
This  fluent  and  speculative  instinct  of 

•  Jtenaa't  SU  Paul 
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the  Greeks,  combined  with  their  patriotic 
aspirations,  leads  to  an  incessant  discos- 
Bion  which  is  adverse  to  practical  results, 
especially  in  their  limited  sj^ere  and  with 
their  restricted  resources.  Uence  Politics 
are  declared,  hj  utilitarian  observers,  to 
be  the  curse  of  the  country ;  the  love  of 
office,  the  desire  for  influence  is  universal ; 
and  with  it  there  are  sometimes  unscrupu- 
lous intrigues  and  lack  of  official  integrity ; 
every  citizen,  however  humble  his  voca- 
tion, seeks  place  and  power,  which  objects 
outweigh  the  motives  that  elsewhere  in- 
duce work  as  the  legitimate  means  of  pros- 
perity ;  to  talk  and  write  is  more  natural 
to  them  than  to  labor  with  the  hands ; 
national  vanity  is  deemed  by  foreign 
critics  their  besetting  sin ;  they,  however, 
at  the  same  time,  admit  that  they  possess, 
in  a  rare  degree,  the  heart  of  courtesy  and 
the  urbanity  of  good  nature ;  that,  in  do- 
mestic life,  they  are  an  example  to  the 
people  of  most  other  countries ;  are  singu- 
larly temperate;  and,  while  jealous  of 
politictd  interference,  and  thorough  demo- 
crats in  theory,  personal  rivalry  is  keen 
and  constant;  believing  themselves  the 
salt  of  European  civilization,  absorbed  in 
the  Hellenic  idea,  tracing  the  vital  princi- 
ples of  human  progress  to  their  ancient 
progenitors,  pride  and  party,  confidence 
and  theory,  usurp  the  place  of  useful  arts 
and  civic  enterprise.  It  has  been  said, 
with  no  little  philosophic  truth,  that 

A  man*8  best  things  lie  nearest  him» 

Are  olose  about  his  feet. 
It  is  the  distant  and  the  dim 

That  we  are  siok  to  greet; 

and  such  is  the  prevailing  attitude  of  the 
Greek  mind  ^to-day.  How  manv  features 
of  this  national  character  applv  to  our- 
selves 1  How  many  of  the  evils  under 
which  our  country  suflfers,  may  be  traced 
to  the  fact  that  political  ambition  offers 
her  goals  to  all  who  choose  to  enter  the 
race; — that  the  possibilities  of  advance- 
ment are  so  great  that  politics  becomes  a 
trade,  and  that  to  agitate  is  to  multirjy 
chances  and  open  arenas  of  success.  The 
difference  is  Ihat  here  a  vast  field  of  indus- 
trial enterprise  occupies  the  energies  of 
the  people ;  territorial  expansion  keeps 
pace  with  national  activity ;  and  labor  and 
wealth  qpmbine  to  make  practicable  the 
most  eager  devotion*  to  gain  and  glory : 
whereas,  in  the  poor  little  kingdom  of 
Greece,  only  the  most  limited  scope  is  af- 
forded, and  the  ideal  which  is  cherished 
offers  a  ludicrous  contrast  to  the  actual — 
both  achieved  and  attainable.  Her  ver- 
dant plains  are  divided  by  stony  hills,  and 


inhabited  by  isolated  communities,  be- 
tween which  intercourse  is  impeded  by  a 
rugged  and  difficult  access,  and  which  can- 
not, therefore,  be  made  homogeneous  as 
are  the  widely  scattered  towns  and  coun- 
ties of  this  continent,  hourly  brought  to- 
gether by  railway  and  steamer.  This 
separation  is  favorable  to  independence 
and  individuality,  and  is  one  of  tne  causes 
of  the  Greek's  devotion  to  freedom ;  but 
it  is  unfavorable  to  political  unanimity 
and  harmonious  national  development. 
Climate,  too,  varies  according  to  locality 
and  thus  modifies  the  character  of  the 
people;  the  chill  of  the  north  wind,  the 
highlands  snow-clad  while  the  heat  of  the 
sun  is  intense,  and  exuberant  fertility  in 
the  valleys,  contrast  with  the  bai^n 
though  pictures<]^ue  desolations  of  the 
mountains,  and  give  birth  to  alternations 
of  temperature  which  at  once  develope 
and  excite  the  nervous  system ;  and,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  exquisite  atmos- 
pheric effects,  —  the  lucidity,  the  radiance 
of  sunset  clouds,  the  pure,  serene,  glorious 
light, — in  a  measure  account  for  the  rich 
intellectual  development  of  the  Greeks  of 
old,  as  they  do  for  the  mental  activity  of 
the  race  to-day.  Such  physical  conditions 
do  not  breed  power  of  endurance  so  much 
as  facility  of  conception :  they  make  men 
supple,  rather  than  hardy;  they  favor 
thought  more  than  action ;  —  not  the  sen- 
sual laziness  of  the  orienttd,  but  the  imag- 
inative ease  of  the  visionary ;  they  excite 
the  brain,  and  refine  the  instincts,  and 
promote  aristocracy  of  mind,  which  recog- 
nises in  war,  maritime  skill,  and  political 
power,  the  only  desirable  spheres;  leav- 
mg  hard  material  work  to  inferior  and 
weaker  organizations:  hence  the  suprem- 
acy of  ideas  ;  and  hence,  too,  the  absence 
of  enterprise  ;  without  capital,  the  sinews 
not  of  war  onl^,  but  of  the  victories  of 
peace,  are  lackmg  to  such  a  people;  and 
with  such  labor,  production  is  confined  to 
the  bounds  of  stnct  necessity. 

And  yet,  while  recognizing  this  incon- 
gruous and,  in  many  aspects,  hopeless  state 
of  things,  we  revert  to  our  original  argu- 
ment ;  if  the  regeneration  of  the  East  de- 
mands educational,  intellectual  and  moral 
elements,  as  well  as  material  aids  and  ap- 
pliances, it  is  to  this  poor  but  aspiring, 
this  baffled  but  intelligent,  this  unenter- 
prising but  chaste  and  mtellectual  people, 
we  must  look  for  the  leaven  that  is  to  re- 
deem and  recuperate  an  effete  civilization. 
When  we  remember  what  ancient  Greece 
has  been  and  is  to  the  world  of  letters  and 
of  art,  and  how  many  of  her  traits  and 
tendencies  survive  in  the  present  race,  and 
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when  we  compare  their  actual  intelligence 
and  aspirations  with  the  social  and  politi- 
cal degradation  elsewhere  prevalent  m  the 
Levant,  we  find  an  excuse,  if  not  a  justifi- 
cation, for  the  hopes  they  cherish  and  the 
faith  they  profess,  despite  the  material 
obstacles  and  dynastic  repression  now  in 
the  ascendant.  We  cannot  lose  sieht  of 
the  fact  that  much  of  the  unfavorable  crit- 
icism and  all  the  diplomatic  discourage- 
ment which  Europe  awards  to  Greece, 
originate  in  selfish  motives ;  and  therefore 
it  is  that,  in  view  not  only  of  present  jus- 
tice but  of  future  progress  and  peace,  a 
great  and  prosperous  nation,  hke  the 
United  States,  occupying  a  disinterested 
position,  is  bound,  in  the  interests  of  that 
freedom  to  which  she  owes  her  power  and 
prosperity,  and  of  that  humanity  whose 
champion  her  peerless  blessings  ordain  her 
to  be,  to  look  above  and  beyond  the  mean 
and  mercenary  arguments  of  expediency, 
and  recognize,  in  her  published  thought 
and  in  her  national  policy,  the  claims  of 
right,  of  knowledge,  of  patriotism,  ay,  and 
of  gratitude  and  love  for  that  beautiful 
and  brave,  though  cramped  and  contemned, 
region,  whence  came  the  inspiration  and 
the  standard  of  our  highest  culture  and 
where  lingers  and  lon^s  the  spirit  of  liber- 
ty ^rid  knowledge — hke  a  solitary  Pharos 
in  the  benighted  Orient. 

We  are  bound  to  regard  this  so-called 
Eastern  question  apart  from  such  consid- 
erations ;  to  look  at  the  facts  and  express 
the  truth  candidly.  Fifteen  millions  of 
Christians  are  scattered  about  the  Otto- 
man empire  and  subject  thereto;  the 
greater  part  are  of  the  Greek  Church,  of 
which  the  Emperor  of  Russia  as  the  head 
—  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  having 
no  power  —  is  the  natural  protector ;  this 
is  a  justification  for  him,  when  circumstan- 
ces favour,  to  gain  possession  of  Constan- 
tinople :  a  long-cherished  purpose  (de- 
layed by  European  diplomacy)  in  the 
achievement  of  which  the  Greeks  see  their 
national  dream  realized.  /*  She  could  pay 
her  debts  in  five  years,"  savs  one  of  her 
advocates,  "  if  Thessaly  and  Epirus  were 
added  to  her  domain."  Nicholas  tried  to 
bribe  England  into  accjuiescence,  for  a 
southern  port  is  a  necessity  to  Russia.  In 
the  Crimean  war  we  sympathized  with  her 
when  belcagured  bv  England  and  France, 
Sardinia  and  Turkey.  The  latter  has 
brought  to  Constantine's  beautiful  city 
nothing  of  hope  or  honour  to  humanity ; 
only  cruelty  and  degradation.  The  old 
absolute  conflict  between  Cross  and  Cres- 
cent still  goes  on  ;  and,  to  the  disgrace  of 
Christendom,  to-day,  the  children  of  her 


faith  are  forced  to  adopt  the  creed  and 
fight  the  battles  of  the  Moslem.  We  have 
but  to  recall  the  arrogance  and  ferocity  of 
the  Turkirii  invaders  of  Europe,  five  hun- 
dred years  aso,  and  the  atrocities  perpe- 
trated at  Athens  in  1821  and  in  Crete 
during  the  last  four  years,  to  renew  the 
Christian  sympathy,  and  revive  that  Chris- 
tian heroism  which  once  slowed  in  Europe, 
but  is  now  smothered  there  by  political 
selfishness  and  dynastic  intrigue;  and 
should  therefore  burn  only  more  pure  and 
clear  in  the  American  heart. 

Two  thousand  years  of  Roman  dominion 
and  half  a  millennium  of  subjection  to  the 
Turks,  have  failed  to  destroy  or  essentially 
modify  the  idea  of  the  State,  the  senti- 
ment of  nationali^  in  the  Greek  heart. 
It  is  the  habit  of  European  critics  to 
allude  to  her  independence,  secured  by  the 
battle  of  Navarino  and  guaranteed  bv  the 
Great  Powers,  as  the  result  of  benencent 
interference  and  humane  championship; 
and  plausible  arguments  are  thence  drawn 
to  justify  their  condemnation  of  what  are 
called  "the  criminal  vagaries"  of  the 
Greeks.  But,  although  individual  sym- 
pathy and  sacrifice  nobly  illustrate  the 
struggle  which  emancipated  the  little 
kingdom  from  Moslem  sway,  and  although 
the  social  crusade  and  contribution  to  tms 
benign  result,  form  one  of  the  most  honour- 
able chapters  in  modem  history,  the 
dynastic  union  to  this  end,  the  political 
combination  to  achieve  it,  were  notorious- 
ly a  selfish  expedient;  to  check  Russian 
aggrandizement  and  not  to  establish  Gre- 
cian freedom  was  the  inspiration  thereof; 
and  hence  the  constant  charge  of  ingrati- 
tude whenever  the  Hellenic  aspirations 
prove  a  disturbing  element  to  the  "  balance 
of  power,"  is  illogical  and  unjust.  Equally 
untrue  is  the  statement,  so  frequently 
urged,  that  to  European  support  alone  the 
national  triumph  owes  its  origin  and 
maintenance,  and  that,  unprotect^  there- 
by, the  conflict  between  Greek  and  Turk 
would  forever  end.  That  struggle  has  a 
far  more  remote  and  comprehensive  source 
and  scope;  as  a  question  of  race  and 
religion,  and  as  a  problem  of  civilization, 
it  is  coincident  with  the  dawn  of  real  civic 
and  social  progress  in  the  East ;  it  involves 
the  welfare  of  vast  populations;  it  is  a 
legitimate  consequence  of  the  spirit  of  the 
age  and  is  sustained  by  the  normal  antag- 
onism between  barbarism  and  culture, 
superstition  and  faith,  knowledge  and 
ignorance,  Mahometanism  and  Christiani- 
ty, despotism  and  freedom;  inwrought 
with  the  very  life  of  society  and  the  traiti 
and  tendencies  of  modern  progress. 
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When,  impelled  bv  the  instinct  of  beif- 
preservation,  by  jealousy  of  Russia  and 
mutual  diplomatic  interests,  the  Great 
Powers  interfered  to  aid  the  struggling 
Greeks,  they  inevitably  encouraged  what 
their  publicists  now  stigmatize  as  a  senti- 
mental enterprise;  historically  they  are 
responsible  for  the  prominence  of  the 
^  great  idea,"  of  expansion  and  supremacy 
in  Greece;  when  it  suited  their  purpose 
they  practically  espoused  it  forty  years 
ago ;  now  it  is  a  ^  political  nuisance,''  and 
as  such,  they  repudiate  and  ridicule  it; 
but  it  has  a  foundation  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
fancy,  in  expediency  as  well  as  in  fanati- 
cism, in  human  welflEure  as  well  as  in 
national  vanity ;  for,  when  intimately 
examined,  it  is  simply  the  assertion  of  that 
right  which  superiority  of  endowment 
legitimately  claims,  of  that  growth  which 
is  the  law  of  races  as  well  as  of  individuals, 
of  that  victory  which  intelligence  and 
liberty  are  bound  to  achieve  over  brute 
force. 

When,  five  centuries  ago,  the  Turks 
amid  frightful  massacres  and  through  a 
protracted  siege,  gained  possession  of  Con- 
stantinople, there  began  a  triumph  of  the 
Crescent  which  thrilled  Europe  with  dread, 
as  Moslem  hordes  swept  onward  to  Vien- 
na. But  simultaneously  the  Muscovite 
began  to  grow  powerful,  until,  now,  Russia 
holds  more  than  a  sixth  part  of  the  world, 
or  those  sections  of  it  occupied  by  man ; 
and,  with  the  retreat  of  the  Turks  from 
the  heart  of  Christendom,  she  became  a 
formidable  and  increasing  barrier  to  their 
invasions;  but  she,  in  turn,  thus  excited 
the  jealousy  of  Europe  to  watch  and  warn 
at  every  indication  of  renewed  encroach- 
ments. These  have  long  tended  to  one 
acquisition — the  fortresses  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Hellespont,  whereby  the  Sea  of 
Marmora  is  entered  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean; they  yet  guard  and  govern  the 
approach  to  the  old  capital  of  the  Greek 
^pire ;  while  the  Straits  of  the  Bospho- 
rus  unite  the  Marmora  and  Black  Seas,  on 
an  arm  whereof  stands  Constantinople ; 
and  into  this  latter  inland  deep  flow  the 
rivers  of  B^issia,  through  which  her  vast 
realm  is  navigated.  Geographical  condi- 
tions thus  unite  with  political  ambition,  to 
make  the  strongholds  and  chief  city  of  the 
Turks  infinitely  desirable  acquisitions  for 
the  Czar.  To  us,  disinterested  spectators, 
it  seems  more  accordant  with  the  spirit  of 
the  age  —  better  for  humanity  and  the 
East  —  that  Russian  civilization,  with  all 
its  imperfections,  should  take  the  place  of 
Turkish  barbarism;  the  former,  at  all 
events,  is  vital  and  vigorousi  the  latter 


efiete.  It  has  been  justly  declared  for  the 
Emperor,  that  to  assist  the  Greeks  is  alike 
his  interest  and  duty;  and  it  is  because 
the  expansion  of  Greece,  which  commends 
itself  to  liberal  sympathies,  would  facili- 
tate and  foster  Russian  power,  that  to 
bolster  up  the  **  sick  man  ^  and  propagate 
stories  of  Turkish  progress,  has  been  and 
is  the  politic  course  of  French  and  English 
political  essayists.  These  and  other  great 
powers  assented  to  and  aided  the  emanci- 
pation of  Greece  from  Turkish  sway, 
against  their  will,  and  in  obedience  to  the 
pressure  of  public  sentiment  and  the  logic 
of  events ;  but  when  the  fieet  of  the  Otto- 
man had  been  dispersed  and  sunk  in  the 
bay  of  Navarino,  the  allies  of  Russia  saw 
and  felt  her  advantage;  that  she  thus 
gained  a  long  stride  towards  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  Dardanelles.  With  those  forts 
and  Constantinople  the  Emperor  might 
dictate  to  Europe;  hence  Napoleon's 
prophecy  that,  in  a  given  period,  she  would 
become  Cossack  or  Republican ;  and  hence 
the  vigilant  solicitude  which  her  writers 
and  legislators  manifest  lest  Greek  agita- 
tion give  Russia  her  opportunity. 

The  traces  of  all  these  governmental 
and  social  vicissitudes  are  curiously  re- 
vealed to  patient  observation  in  Athens. 
While  the  proportions  of  the  Parthenon 
are  the  most  eloquent  evidence  of  the  per- 
fect architecture  of  the  Greeks,  the  ugly 
tower  adjacent  marks  as  emphatically  the 
era  of  Gothic  sway;  and  the  shattered 
colimms  and  pediments  stamp  with  shame- 
ful mutilation  the  dark  memories  of  Mos- 
lem outrage.  The  buildings  for  public  use 
indicate  Otho's  reign ;  the  frescoes,  Vene- 
tian occupancy;  and,  while  the  costumes 
suggest  a  versatile  (population,  domestic 
conveniences  and  social  pastimes  denote 
the  presence  of  English  and  French  habi- 
tudes. In  maritime  characteristics  may 
be  found  Genoese  traditions;  and  every 
trait  of  oriental  life,  except  polygamy,  is 
more  or  less  apparent. 

It  is  indeed  irksome  to  compare  the  ab- 
sence of  domestic  comforts  now  with  the 
harmonious  and  refined  life  of  antiquity ; 
then,  we  are  told,  **The  clear  sky,  the 
graceful  pillared  building,  the  statues  and 
vases,  and,  within  these  surroundings,  wo- 
men clad  in  the  simplest,  chastest,  and  no- 
blest dress  that  ever  fluttered  about  wo- 
manly grace,  composed  a  picture  of  clear 
lines,  calm  beauty,  and  ideal  poetry  pecu- 
liar to  the  antique."  Our  complex  civiliza- 
tion, with  its  struggle,  its  material  luxury, 
and  its  gregarious  activity,  makes  such  an 
interior  seem  like  the  frame-work  of  a 
tranquil  and  exalted  dream.    But  if  ours 
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is  an  age  of  disquiet  and  antagonism,  it  is 
also  one  of  more  equalized  blessings;  a 
more  humane  spirit  and  a  wide-spread  in- 
telligence ;  elements  destined  to  fuse,  and 
foster  up  to  a  higher  level  and  a  more 
complacent  life,  the  most  far-severed  na- 
tions of  the  globe. 

But  to  the  practical  philosopher  the  peo- 
ple themselves  are  the  best  expositors  of 
the  past.  The  Greeks  of  old  cultivated 
polytheism,  their  descendants  cultivate 
saint- worship ;  the  latter  believe  in  relics 
as  much  as  the  former  did  in  oracles ;  the 
one  made  offerings  to  the  Grods,  the  other 
bring  gifts  to  the  shrines  of  their  Church ; 
both  are  characterized  by  subtlety,  by  pa- 
triotism, and  bv  fluency :  only  the  method 
and  scope  of  development,  not  the  essen- 
tial character,  has  changed;  and,  with 
their  wonderful  facility  of  adaptation, 
there  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  the  hope 
that,  as  letters  and  the  arts  once  called 
forth  their  energies  and  intelligence  to 
peerless  triumphs,  so,  when  once  penetrat- 
ed by  the  spirit  of  the  age,  these  will  find 
fresh  victories  in  the  sphere  of  industrial 
enterprise  and  mechanical  science. 

While  recognizing  the  sanctity  of  mar- 
riage, there  is  a  faciUty  of  divorce  which  is 
thought  by  many  observers  to  weaken  and 
modify  family  ties.  Still  the  essential  fact 
remains  that,  in  those  domestic  habitudes 
which  are  the  best  foundation  of  civic  life, 
the  Greeks  are  an  example  to  the  Orient. 
When  to  this  we  add  that  their  kingdom 
is  the  centre  and  source  of  liberalism,  it  is 
evident  that  any  political  affiliation  with 
Russia  would  mar  both  her  influence  and 
her  prospects.  As  the  power  which  is 
gradually  but  surely  undermining  the  Ot- 
toman empire  in  the  East,  Russia  is  the 
natural  ally  of  Greece ;  but  the  true  wel- 
fare of  the  latter  country  depends  upon 
her  retaining  the  liberal  sympathies  of  the 
world;  and  these  would  be  forfeited  by 
any  intimate  relation  with  absolutism,  of 
which  the  Czar  is  the  representative. 
Therefore  it  is  that  the  dreams  of  exten- 
sion which  make  Constantinople  the  seat 
of  a  new  Greek  empire  are  repudiated  by 
the  sober  Hellenes. 

The  Greek  priests  marry  and  are  poor ; 
so  that  there  is  something  of  protestant 
freedom  and  faith  in  the  religious  senti- 
ment of  the  people,  which  adds  to  the 
strength  of  that  bond  of  common  popular 
sentiment.  Three  classes  have  been  and 
are  recognized  in  the  actual  inhabitants  of 
the  kingdom ;  the  survivors  of  the  Revolu- 
tion which  gave  her  freedom,  who  cherish 
the  traditions  of  that  event  and  era,  and 
demand  that  Thessaly  and  Epirus,  as  well 


as  the  Isles  of  Greece,  shall  share  the 
emancipation  accorded  Athens  and  Attica; 
the  officials  and  active  political  represent- 
atives of  the  government  form  a  second 
class;  and  the  third  is  made  up  of  the 
youth  and  the  scattered  peasantry.  The 
actual  problem  is  to  unite  these  in  a  com- 
mon object,  which  always  happens  when 
an  exigency  occurs  that  appeals  emphat- 
ically to  the  patriotic  instinct  and  the  na- 
tional pride.  These  sentiments  are  fiiUy 
justified  in  the  demand  for  territorial  ex- 
pansion ;  as  much  so  as  was  Italy  when 
riedmont  was  the  isolated  political  leaven 
of  that  now  united  kingdom.  Cavour  had 
initiated  progress  and  constitutional  free- 
dom there ;  but  not  until  France  lent  her 
aid,  could  these  blessings  be  extended  and 
unification  assured;  so  Greece  claims  a 
like  support  to  extend  the  liberty  and  de* 
velopment  which  is  now  local,  that  it  may 
become  national, —  a  desire  and  a  purpose 
just,  rational,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age  and  the  interests  of  hu- 
manity ;  and  one  she  has  fairly  earned,  as 
far  as  regards  educational  reform  and 
maritime  enterprise,  whereby  the  means 
and  motive  of  territorial  expansion  are,  to 
a  certain  extent,  provided.  We,  as  a 
people,  weU  know  that  the  mastery  of  the 
sea,  skill  as  navigators,  and  average  pop- 
ular enlightenment  are  vast  and  sure 
elements  of  national  growth  and  integrity ; 
but  we  also  know  that  the  marvellous  re- 
sults achieved  on  this  continent  are  due 
not  less  to  indomitable  industrial  energy : 
and  therefore  it  is  that,  to  complete  and 
confirm  her  claims  and  to  assure  their 
realization,  Greece  must  bring  up  her  pro- 
duction to  a  parallel  with  her  speculative 
activity;  mechanics  must  flourish  in  her 
capital ;  her  silk  and  wool  must  not  only 
be  increased  as  a  product,  but  made  a 
staple  manufacture ;  ner  wine  and  oil  must 
be  prepared  for  the  markets  with  the 
same  scientific  care  that  makes  these  com- 
modities so  profitable  in  France;  her 
abandoned  Agricultural  School  must  be 
revived;  her  mines  worked  by  modem 
appliances ;  her  water-power  utilized ;  her 
breeds  of  sheep  and  horses  improved ;  her 
vast  wild  tracts  tilled ;  her  whole  domain 
laid  open  by  good  roads ;  in  a  word,  labor 
must  supplement  thought,  the  practical 
take  the  place  of  theory,  and  work  become 
a  normal,  instead  of  a  casual,  resource. 
Herein,  what  help  can  be  given  by  foreign 
capital  and  liberal  sympathy  I  The  brief 
railway  from  the  Piraeus  to  Athens,  re- 
cently completed  —  a  long-needed  conven- 
ience and  the  work  of  a  British  company 
—  will  serve  to  make  apparent  to  the  most 
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obtuse  native,  that  the  genius  of  commu- 
nication is  as  essential  to  prosperous  cit- 
izenship, as  political  creeds  and  parties; 
and  may  prove  the  beginning  of  an  auspic- 
ious system  of  internal  improvement. 
Meantime  her  schools,  her  marine,  and  her 
bank  are  vital  agencies  in  the  great  work 
to  be  accomplished. 

It  is  a  good  sign  of  the  times,  that,  since 
the  suppression  of  the  Cretan  insurrection, 
the  Press  of  Athens  advocates  industry  as 
the  great  patriotic  duty  and  national  in- 
terest. Disappointed  in  the  result  of  her 
appeal  to  Europe,  deeply  mortified  to 
abandon  the  heroic  islanders  to  a  contin- 
uance of  Turkish  rule,  having  succored 
thousands  of  refugees  and  drained  her 
treasury,  Greece  seems  now  conscious  that 
the  best  thing  for  her  to  do,  is  to  look 
within  for  a  sphere  of  action,  and,  by  de- 
veloping her  own  resources,  prove  her 
abibty  to  administer  prosperously  larger 
interests,  and  her  economical  as  well  as 
civic  right  to  territorial  expansion.  Na- 
ture has  not  left  her  without  vantage 
therefor :  **  The  royal  route  ever  open  for 
Greece,"  says  one  of  her  most  able  advo- 
cates, ^  is  the  sea.  It  embraces  and  gir- 
dles the  whole  country,  deeply  penetrates 
it  with  gulfs,  reuniting  its  most  distant 
points  and  making  the  want  of  internal 
thoroughfares  less  sensibly  felt." 

The  geographical  conditions  of  Greece 
as  the  most  eastern  of  the  three  peninsulas 
of  Soutibem  Europe  are  eminently  favor- 
able to  this  influence  and  advancement. 
All  the  proposed  facilities  of  communica- 
tion between  Western  Europe  and  India 
tend  to  bring  the  kingdom  into  more  fre- 
quent relations  with  travel  and  enterprise ; 
tne  piercing  of  Mt  Cenis,  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Suez  Canel,  the  improved 
routes,  via  Brindisi  and  the  Danube,  all 
promise  increased  and  more  intimate  inter- 
course. Not  many  years  ago  the  arrival 
of  an  American  traveller  at  the  Piraeus 
was  a  comparatively  rare  event ;  one  day, 
last  Spring,  not  less  than  thirty,  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  United  States,  were 
exploring  the  Acropolis  and  enjoying 
social  reunions  at  the  American  legation : 
and  it  has  become  a  common  practice  for 
the  voyageurs  who  have  wintered  in  Egypt 
or  are  returning  from  Hong  Kong  and  Cal- 
cutta, over  land,  to  linger  in  Greece  and 
thence  embark  for  Trieste  or  Marseilles. 
A  Compagnie  HelUnique  de  Navigation  h 
Vapeur,  has,  for  many  years,  been  in  suc- 
cessful operation.  A  resume  of  these 
facts,  in  ^e  estimation  not  of  the  sanguine 

ghilhellenes  alone,  but  of  the  philosophic 
umanitarian,  and  the  beneficent  econo- 


mist, suggests  adequate  reason  for  hope 
and  faith  as  well  as  for  sympathetic  and 
material  encouragement.  Taking  religion 
as  the  moral  basis,  we  have  a  priesthood 
poor  but  living  in  families,  with  no  pros- 
pect of  ecclesiastical  promotion,  (which  is 
reserved  for  the  regular  and  celibate 
clergy,)  and  whose  interests  are,  therefore, 
identified  with,  instead  of  beins  opposed 
to,  those  of  the  people  — precisely  as  in  a 
Protestant  country;  a  church  which  con- 
serves the  most  ancient  Christian  princi- 
ples, mingled,  it  is  true,  with  superstitious 
observances,  which,  however,  are  elimi- 
nated as  soon  as  education  purifies  the  in- 
tellect, and  often  spontaneously  abandoned. 
We  have  a  state  of  society  in  which  the 
property  and  person  of  woman  are  guarded 
by  civil  law  and  cherished  by  social  senti- 
ment, while  ample  measures  are  provided 
for  her  intellectual  culture  and  domestic 
peace.  We  have  constant  and  increasing 
intercourse  with  a  more  advanced  materia 
civilization,  liable,  it  is  true  to  the  inroads 
of  European  luxury,  yet  auspicious  to  the 
industrial  development  of  the  kingdom; 
which  thus  should,  and,  we  trust,  will, 
draw  to  itself  foreign  capittd  and  citizens, 
and  send  her  own  children  to  serve  an 
apprenticeship  in  the  workshops  and  fac- 
tories of  England,  France,  and  Germany, 
and  return  to  bless  their  own  country  with 
scientific  labor.  We  have  in  a  million  and 
a  half  of  Greeks,  about  thirty  thousand 
of  the  most  skilful  and  temperate  seamen 
in  the  Mediterranean ;  and,  while  part  of 
the  material  of  their  ships  is  imported, 
many  of  them  are  built,  as  well  as  manned, 
at  home.  We  have  La  Banque  Nationals 
and  La  Banque  lonienne,  conducted  on 
the  plan  of  the  Bank  of  France,  and  a 
large  number  of  able  Greek  financiers. 
We  have  a  provision  for  popular  education 
unequalled  —  in  proportion  to  the  inhabit- 
ants—  by  those  of  any  other  country. 
We  have  a  people  inspired  and  dignified 
by  the  most  memorable  antecedents ;  natu- 
rally intelligent,  frugal  and  temperate; 
and  with  the  most  vivid  and  prevalent 
national  aspirations.  It  is  true,  again, 
that  these  are  apt  to  find  expression 
mainly  in  abortive  discussion  and  specula- 
tive or  partizan  fervor ;  but,  once  employed 
in  industrial  pursuits,  the  idle  will  utiliza 
both  time  and  talk,  and  the  factious  be  too 
busy  and  prosperous  for  mischievous  op 
vain  intrigue.  To  nations  as  well  as  to 
individuals  there  are  distinct  stages  of 
srowth,  successive  phases  of  development. 
Half  a  century  ago  the  Palikars,  brava 
but  ignorant,  cheered  by  the  aid  and  sym- 
pathy of  lovers  of  freedom  all  the  world 
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over,  gained  independence  for  Greece; 
then  came  those  who,  on  the  ruins  of 
Athens,  built  a  new  city,  initiated  popular 
education,  and  founded  a  free  govern- 
ment ;  it  remains  for  the  present  genera- 
tion to  foster  the  mechanical  arts,  to 
establish  lines  of  communication,  to  revive 
agricultural  resources ;  in  a  word,  to  pro- 
mote and  secure  industrial  development 
and  material  prosperity.  The  same  pro- 
cess is  going  on  in  Italy  with  unequal  out 
actual  success;  and  it  is  this  which  will 
crown  her  unification,  by  eventually  giving 
her  Rome  for  a  Capital ;  so  we  mav  rea- 
sonably hope  that  Greece,  far  less  blessed 
than  Italy  with  material,  but  far  more  by 
educational,  resources,  will  by  the  ordeal 
of  baffled  national  zeal,  by  the  chastening 
lesson  of  "hope  deferred,"  by  the  great 
social  facts  of  modem  history,  and  by  an 
enL'ghtened  sense  of  patriotism,  and  senti- 
ment of  civic  duty,  recognize  the  stem 
logic  of  events,  open  her  eyes  to  the  truth, 
and,  laying  aside  impracticable  theories 
and  enervating  dreams,  "learn  to  labor 
and  to  wait ; "  to  the  self-reliance  of  pride 
add  that  of  work,  and  so  erect  her  king- 
dom into  "  victorious  clearness  "  as  to  crys- 
tallize about  her  the  scattered  elements  of 
nationality,  and  expand  to  her  natural  and 
legitimate  limits,  by  virtue  of  an  inborn 
force,  a  vital  and  not  grafted  prosperity, 
sustained  by  the  public  opinion  and  liberal 
sentiment  of  the  world. 

We  live  in  an  age  of  science,  not  senti- 
ment; ofentrprise,  not  chivalry ;  and  it  is 
as  useless  as  it  is  unseasonable  to  attempt 
to  revive  the  enthusiasm  for  Greece,  which 
signalized  the  revolution  half  a  century 
ago.  Yet  it  is  salutary  to  recall  that  no- 
ble episode,  to  remember  how  Clay,  Ev- 
erett, and  Webster  thrilled  the  countir 
with  their  eloquent  appeals;  how  Halleck 
sung  and  Bvron  died ;  what  a  benign  charm 
invested  the  fir&t  establishment  of  an 
American  mission  school  at  Athens,  while 
her  ruined  aspect  and  shattered  temples 
yet  bore  the  fresh  ravages  of  Turkish  spo- 
liation. We  have  but  to  look  on  the  frag- 
ment of  the  Parthenon  contributed  to  the 
Washington  monument,  to  feel  anew  the 

g'acious  spell  of  ancient  memories  and 
ter  hopes  which  endear  Greece  to  Ameri- 
can hearts.  Yet,  not  by  the  vague  associ- 
ations of  the  past,  so  much  as  through 
tJie  stem  duties  of  the  present,  is  Hellen- 
ism a  vital  interest  now.  K  we,  as  a  peo- 
pile,  have  any  mission  in  the  family  of^  na- 
tions, it  is  to  propagate  liberal  ideas ;  to 
promote  civic  freeaom  and  educational  re- 
form ;  not  by  direct  interference,  and  far 
less  by  aggressive  means,  but  through  the ' 


advocacy  and  illustration  of  the  principles 
which  have  made  us,  as  a  nation,  free  and 
progressive.  And  if  there  is  a  nation 
where  the  claim  for  this  sympathetic  al- 
legiance is  imperative,  it  is  the  seat  of  an- 
cient civilization ;  and  not  only  because  of 
the  ties  of  gratitude  which  the  scholar 
cherishes,  or  of  beauty  which  the  poet  de- 
lights in,  but  because  of  the  elemental 
force  there  existent  and  the  nucleus  and 
j  arena  there  afforded,  to  leaven  with  knowl- 
edge, purify  by  national  sentiment,  and 
I  en&rge  W  the  inspiration  of  free  citizen- 
I  ship  and  nree  thought,  the  tendencies  and 
I  traits  of  the  East  It  is  a  significant  coin- 
I  ddence  that  when  Europe  lost  Greece  in 
j  the  East,  she  gained  America  in  the  West. 
I  This  new  land  owes  to  Greece  the  ele- 
ments of  civilization;  for  these,  in  the 
last  analysis,  are  based  on  Greek  culture ; 
while,  in  the  political  development  of 
Hellas,  every  vital  principle  of  our  legis- 
lative and  administrative  progress  and 
power  may  be  traced ;  while  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  was  the  g^de  to 
the  first  attempt  to  translate  those  princi- 
ples into  renewed  supremacy  in  Ureece. 
Less  than  fifty  years  ago  it  was  proposed 
that  we  should  send  a  fleet  thitner,  with 
an  American  statesman  as  legislative  dic- 
tator; for,  in  the  establishment  of  their 
independence,  the  Greeks  distrusted  Eng- 
land, and,  not  without  reason,  feared 
that  the  so-called  Holy  Alliance  would 
unite  with  Ibrahim  Pacha  to  suppress  it. 
There  are  analogies  and  precedents  less 
historical  than  sssthetic  and  philosophio 
that  bind  the  two  races :  "  I  beueve,"  says 
Auerbach,  "  that  he  who  has  not  been  in 
America  does  not  understand  what  man  is 
when  he  gives  his  powers  full  play.  I 
mi^ht  even  say  that  America  has  something 
which  resembles  Greece.  Greece  saw  men 
bodily  naked ;  America  sees  them  spiritu- 
ally naked ;  which  certainly  is  not  a  very 
fine  sight,  but  may  result  in  producing  a 
regeneration  of  humanity." 

Politically,  indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  if 
any  people  have  a  stronger  claim  upon 
American  sympathy,  not  only  because  of 
the  moral  vigor  wmch  thus  preserved  their 
civic  individuality  through  ages  of  despo- 
tism, but  because  when  the  King  supplied 
to  them  by  the  Great  Powers  provea  alien 
to  the  free  genius  of  the  nation,  they,  after 
patiently  expecting  liberal  reforms  and  en- 
during the  presence  of  a  German  system 
and  army  for  ten  years,  on  the  night  of 
September  14th,  1813,  gathered  around 
the  palace  of  Otho  and  demanded  a  con- 
stitution, which  they  obtained  without  vi- 
olence.   It  was  the  work  of  a  national  a»- 
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sembly,  and  estiiblishes  an  hereditary  king- 
dom, the  oriental  church,  with  toleration 
of  all  others,  and  personal  equality ;  pro- 
hibits slavery ;  establishes  popular  educa- 
tion ;  makes  legislation  a  ^iple  responsi- 
bility of  Kins,  Assembly,  and  Senate ;  and 
secures  the  freedom  of  the  press,  trial  by 
jury,  and  an  independent  judiciary.  Otho 
having  been,  thus,  quietly  dethroned,  his 
place  IS  now  filled  by  an  educated  and  lib- 
eral prince,  restricted  by  all  the  tested 
principles  of  constitutional  monarchy. 

The  keen  educational  discussion,  now  go- 
ing on  in  this  country,  as  to  the  compara- 
tive prominence  of  science  and  the  classics 
as  a  means  of  liberal  culture,  has  evoked 
the  most  emphatic  arguments  in  behalf  of 
ancient  Greek  literature,  as  an  essential 
element  of  modem  education ;  while  it  is 
a  significant  and  pleasinz  coincidence  that 
our  most  venerable  'and  standard  native 
poet  has  just  finished  a  translation  of  Ho- 
mer, and  our  most  faithful  landscape 
painter  found  at  Athens  the  best  foreign 
subject  for  his  pencil.  Indeed,  the  time 
has  long  since  j[)assed  away  when  the  study 
of  Grecian  history,  oratory,  and  poetry 
•was  regarded  mainly  as  a  pmlological  pur- 
suit. The  myths  as  well  as  the  art,  the 
drama,  and  the  philosophy  of  Hellas,  are 
now  felt  to  be  freighted  with  a  meaning 
and  a  patriotic  as  well  as  lettered  inspi- 
ration, of  direct  and  intimate  value  to 
contemporary  thought  and  the  laws  of  ex- 
pression. Not  only  do  English  statesmen 
draw  thence  their  best  discipline  and  most 
intellectual  recreation,  but  whenever  the 
ideal  in  letters  is  sought  by  modem  genius, 
those  immortal  fables,  and  mystic  legends, 
those  systems  and  traditions,  whi<3i  are 
identified  with  mythology  and  classic  an- 
nals, furnish  the  frame-work  and  model, 
revived  in  the  sensuous  beauty  of  Keats, 
the  classic  finish  of  Ion,  as  well  as  in  the 
tragedies  of  Alfieri  and  Goethe,  Racine 
and  Comeille,  the  conversations  of  Lan- 
dor,  and  the  metrical  tales  of  Morris. 
Greece  as  she  was  of  old  is  kept  perpet- 
ually before  the  modem  mind,  even  of 
the  unleamed,  because  she  furnished  the 
most  intact  as  well  as.  intense  key-note  of 
reflection  and  finely  equipped  humanitv; 
and  where  this  was  first  breathed  in  death- 
less art  and  transcendent  reflection,  from 
Plato  to  Demosthenes  and  from  JSschylus 
to  Phidias,  the  echoes  linger  in  the  race. 
The  flags  that  float  on  fite  days  over  the 
Legations  at  Athens  not  only  represent 
nations  but  interests,  and  these,  perversely 
interpreted,  are  often  inimical  to  the  aspi- 
rations or  opposed  to  the  welfiure  of  Greece. 
One  national  banner  alone,  among  them, 
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is  the  symbol  of  a  country  whose  history 
I  and  principles,  whose  welfare  and  sympa- 
thies ofier  no  antagonism,  but  a  natural 
and  national  affinity;  and  to  that,  with 
gratitude  and  confidence,  the  Greeks  look, 
not  for  intervention,  which  is  contrary  to 
repulican  neutrality,  but  for  the  recogni- 
tion and  the  sympathy  which  one  free  and 
educated  people,  untrammelled  by  feudal 
traditions  and  unamenable  to  dynastic 
dictation,  owe  to  another.  ' 

Nowhere,  perhaps,  do  the  intensely 
practical  and  remote  ideal  elements  of 
character  and  converse  meet  to  evolve 
more  comical  antagonisms  than  on  the 
soil  of  Greece ;  the  man  of  sentiment  and 
the  man  of  affairs  are  here  in  ludicrous 
contrast ;  the  past  and  present  defy  each 
other,  and  enthusiasm  and  calculation  en- 
gage in  amusing  conflicts.  When  the 
classical  votary  refers  to  the  peerless  sym- 
metry of  civic  architecture,  he  is  taunted 
with  the  absence  of  railwav  or  canal  over 
the  isthmus  of  Corinth;  if  he  expatiates 
on  the  grand  dimensions  of  the  ruined 
theatre  of  Bacchusf  he  is  reproached  with 
the  resinous  perversion  of  the  native  wine 
and  neglect  of  vine-culture;  if  he  is  in 
raptures  at  the  moonrise  on  Lycabettus 
he  is  told  of  the  shameful  lack  of  roads 
around  it;  repeating  Byron's  apostrophe 
to  Parnassus,  he  is  reminded  that  robbers 
bivouack  there ;  eulogizing  the  marble  or 
the  scenery  of  Pentelicus,  he  is  silenced  by 
the  declaration  that  its  quarries  are  inade- 
quately worked  and  tlutt  the  means  of 
transit  thence  are  worthy  of  the  dark  ages. 
Castalv  is  all  very  well  to  refresh  a  picnic, 
but  why  not  bnng  into  use  the  water- 
power  of  Greece,  to  grind,  weave,  and 
saw  ?  If  **  Pan  is  dead,"  instead  of  roman- 
tic laments  thereat,  it  would  be  more  sen- 
sible to  plant  the  despoiled  olive  groves ; 
if  myrtle  wreaths  are .  rarely  woven, 
silk  and  linen  should  be  more  industri- 
ously spun ;  if  the  vapor  of  the  Pythian 
fissure  at  Delphi  no  longer  yields  a  miracle, 
there  is  another  vapor  which  should  impel 
voyagers  and  convev  products  all  over  the 
little  kingdom ;  if  the  gymnasium  has 
ceased  to  train  beautiful  athletes,  the  un- 
tilled  earth  will  repay  manly  labor.  What 
of  graceful  ease  belonged  to  the  Epicu- 
rean and  of  noble  endurance  to  the  Stoic 
philosophy — though  the  sects  have  per- 
ished—  are  yet  available  to  the  modem 
reformer  who  is  willing  to  go  to  work. 
The  culture  initiated  by  Pericles,  the  faith 
vindicated  by  Paul,  the  wisdom  embodied 
by  Minerva,  instead  of  being  subjects  of 
reminiscent  delight,  should  be  an  inspira- 
tion to  practical  reform  here  and  now. 
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The  haUs  of  the  philosophers  are  no  more, 
but  schools  of  science  abound ;  the  plays 
of  Sophocles  are  only  a  memory,  but  the 
people  of  Athens  to-day  have  newspapers, 
rallas  Athene  is  dethroned,  but  Saboath 
bells  call  to  Christian  worship ;  mythology 
is  a  poetic  dream,  but  popular  education  is 
a  grand  reality ;  the  days  of  naiads,  satyrs, 
and  titans  are  over,  but  those  of  the 
steam  engine  and  telegraph  have  come; 
let  the  Greeks  obey  the  old  inscription  on 
the  temple  of  the  Delphic  Apollo,  Know 


thyself;  »*  Let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead ; " 
it  is  time  to  cease  dreaming  and  discuss- 
ing, boasting  and  prognosticating,  and  to 
"  <wrf  in  the  living  present."  Let  Prome- 
theus, Narcissus,  and  Orpheus  be  newly 
interpreted  as  warning,  guides,  and  lures, 
not  to  poetic  dreams  out  to  practical  sac- 
rifice and  success;  and  the  classic  past, 
which  developed  the  beautiful,  be  blended 
with  the  scientific  present,  which  incar- 
nates the  useful,  and  thus  hallow  the 
future  by  the  consecration  of  the  true. 


SuBSTirnn  fob  Tea. — We,  Xance^  observe 
in  a  late  nnmber  of  the  PharanictuHcal  Journ^ 
al,  a  paper  by  Mr.  Cooke  on  **  Ouaranas,"  the 
eeeds  of  a  sapindaceoiis  tree  termed  the  Paal- 
Itnia  sorbilis,  and  which  does  not  appear  to 
have  hitherto  entered  into  European  oommeroe. 
The  Sapindace»,  or  soapworts,  constitate  an 
important  order,  singabtr  from  the  circom- 
stanoe  that,  whilst  the  leaves  and  branches  of 
many  of  the  plants  composing  it  are  unquestion- 
ably poisonoos,  the  fruit  of  others  is  valuable  as 
a  dessert  Thus,  says  Lindley,  the  Longan,  the 
Litohi,  and  the  Rjimbutan  yield  some  of  the 
more  delicioos  fruits  of  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
whilst  the  Eambeh  and  Choopa  of  Blalaooa»  the 
fruta  de  parad  of  Brasil,  the  Tampin,  and  Pit- 
tomba,  are  other  fruit-trees  belonging  to  this 
order.  The  horse-chestnut  belongs  to  this  or- 
der, and  though  not  consumed  by  man,  is  yet, 
when  taken  in  moderate  quantity,  an  excellent 
food  for  sheep,  as  the  butchers  of  Geneva  are 
well  aware.  The  guarana-yielding  tree  is  found 
abundantly  in  the  Amasons.  The  fruit  is 
scarcely  as  large  as  a  walnut,  and  contains  five 
or  six  seeds,  which  are  roasted,  then  mixed  with 
water,  and  moulded  into  a  cylindrical  form,  re- 
eembling  a  large  sausage,  and  finally  dried  in 
an  oven.  Before  being  used,  it  is  grated,  and 
then  resembles  cacao.  Two  spoon^ls  of  this 
powder  are  mixed  in  a  tumbler  of  water,  and 
this  drink  is  regarded  as  a  stimulant  and  ner- 
vine tonic  Like  strong  tea  or  coflfoe,  it  is  said 
to  take  away  the  disposition  to  sleep.  The  ac- 
tive chemical  principle  is  an  alkaloid  that  Dr. 
Stenhouse  has  shown  to  be  identical  with  thelne. 
Ouarana  contains  more  than  double  as  much  of 
this  alkaloid  as  good  black  tea,  and  five  times 
as  much  as  coffee,  the  proportion  being  5*07  per 
oeift.  inguarana. 


Thb  Blood  or  thi  Binoalbi  ahd  Eubopiah. 
—The  researches  of  Dr.  R.  Bird  in  Bengal  add 
fresh  interest  to  the  theory  of  Dr.  Moffat  to 
which  we.  Pall  Mall  GaxetU^  recently  alluded. 


The  former  physiologist  has  found  upon  analysis 
that  the  blood  of  the  Bengalee  contains  far  fower 
red  corpuscles  than  thai  of  the  Eun^pean,  and 
it  has  long  be?n  admitted  that  the  presence  of 
these  globules  in  greater  or  lees  proportions  indi- 
cates a  higher  or  a  lower  organization.  They 
are  wholly  absent  from  the  blood  of  molluscs, 
but  appear  in  increasing  numbers  at  every  up- 
ward stage  in  the  scale  of  vitality,  and  they 
make  one  of  the  physical  distinctions  between 
men  and  women.  To  a  deficiency  in  these  cor- 
puscles Dr.  Bird  ascribes  the  apathy  of  the  Ben- 
galee, and  his  consequent  subjection  to  the 
more  sanguine  European;  and  he  attributes  this 
deficiency,  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  to  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  lot  of  both  has  been  oast 
**  The  inhabitants  of  swamps  and  Jungles  are 
necessarily  of  lower  organisation  than  are  the 
inhabitants  of  breezy  and  well-cultivated  up- 
landa**  The  doctor,  however,  is  far  from  think- 
ing that  such  circumstances  must  be  accepted 
as  immutable;  on  the  contrary,  he  holds  that 
'*  through  physical  excellence  we  shall  attain 
unto  moral  excellence,'*  and  thus  the  ends  of 
the  social  and  sanitary  reformer  are  the  same, 
and  their  paths  partly  correspond.  In  cleansing 
material  filth  and  admitting  fresh  air,  vioe  is 
checked  and  moral  purity  encouraged,  and 
**  the  physical  universe  becomes  fitter  for  the 
growth  of  a  higher  race  of  beings.*' 


EPIGRAM  FROM  HELEAQER. 

A  FLOWBBT  crown  will  I  compose : 
1*11  weave  the  croons,  weave  the  rose; 
I'll  weave  narcissus,  newly  wet. 
The  hyacinth  and  violet ; 
And  myrtle  shall  supply  me  green. 
And  liUtiS  laugh  in  light  between  : 
That  the  rich  tendrils  of  my  beauty's  hair 
Blay  burst  into  their  crowning  flowers,  and  light 
the  painted  air. 

Translated  by  Leigh  Hont 
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♦CHAPTBB  IX. 

Axel  arriTed  three  days  after,  having 
travelled  bj  extra  post,  too  late  to  hear  the 
last  words  of  his  father,  but  not  too  late 
to  render  the  last  honors  to  his  remains. 
The  postillion  blew  lustily  on  his  horn,  as 
he  drove  into  the  court-yard,  and  at  the 
door  of  the  mansion-house  appeared  three 
pale  mourners  in  black  raiment.  The 
young  master  knew  what  had  happened. 
Everything  came  upon  him  at  once,  — 
thoughts  for  which  he  was,  or  was  not  ac- 
countable, —  God's  providence,  his  own 
weakness  and  frivolity,  his  sisters'  desolate 
condition  and  his  own  inability  to  help 
them,  more  than  all,  his  father's  thoughtful- 
ness  and  kindness,  which  were  never  want- 
ing in  good  or  evil  times.  He  was  quite 
beside  himself.  His  nature  was  one  to  be 
easily  excited  even  by  less  serious  causes 
than  the  present.  He  wept  and  mourned 
and  lamented,  and  kept  asking  how  this 
and  that  had  happened,  and,  when  he  heard 
from  Franz  that  the  last  words  of  his 
father  had  been  spoken  to  Habermann,  he 
took  the  old  Inspector  aside  and  questioned 
him,  and  the  latter  made  a  clean  breast 
of  it,  and  told  him  that  his  father's  last 
earthly  care  had  been  about  his  future,  and 
how  he  and  his  sisters  might  get  along  by 
a  prudent  management  of  the  estate. 

Ah,  yes,  that  should  be  done  1  Axel 
swore  it  to  himself^  under  the  blue  heavens, 
as  he  walked  done  through  the  garden ;  he 
would  turn  the  shillings  into  dollars,  he 
would  retire  from  the  world  and  from  his 
comrades.-  He  could  do  it  easily ;  but  he 
would  not  resign  from  the  army  immedi- 
ately, and  take  up  the  study  of  fanning,  as 
Habermann  advised;  he  was  too  old  for 
that,  and  it  did  not  suit  his  position  as  an 
officer,  and  there  was  really  no  necessity.. 
When  he  came  by  and  by  to  live  on  the 
estate,  he  should  learn  about  it,  naturally ; 
meantime  he  would  live  sparingly,  pay  up 
his  debts,  and  study  agricultural  books,  as 
his  father  desired.  So  a  man  deceives  him- 
self even  in  the  holiest  and  most  earnest 
hours. 

The  next  day  was  the  ftineral.  No  in- 
vitations had  be^n  sent  out ;  but  the  Kam- 
merrath  had  been  too  much  beloVed  in  the 
region  not  to  have  many  followers  at  his 
buiiaL  Brasig's  Herr  Count  came,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  he  thought  he  was  receiving 
an  honor  instead  of  conferring  one.  Bni- 
sig  himself  was  there,  and  stood  in  thB 
room  by  the  coffin,  and  .while  others  bowed 
their  heads  and  dropped  their  eves,  he 
stretched  his  wide  open,  and  raised  his  eye- 
brows, and  as  Habermann  passed  by,  he 


grasped  his  coat-sleeve,  and,  shaking  his 
head,  asked  impressively,  "Karl,  what  is 
human  life  r "  But  he  said  nothing  more, 
and  Jochen  Nussler,  standing  by  his  side, 
said  softly  to  himself^  "  Yes,  what  shall  we 
do  about  it?"  And  the  laborers  stood 
around,  all  the  Pegels  and  Degels,  and  Fa- 
sels  and  Dasels,  and  as  Pastor  Behrens 
came  from  the  other  room,  leading  the 
voungest  daughter  by  the  hand,  and,  stand- 
ing by  the  coffin,  spoke  a  few  words 'which 
would  have  gone  to  the  heart  even  of  a 
stranger,  then  many  tears  fell^om  all  eyes. 
Tears  of  thankfulness  were  they,  and  tears 
of  anxiety ;  the  one  for  what  they  had  en- 
joyed under  the  old  master,  the  other  for 
their  unknown  future  under  the  new  mas- 
ter. 

When  ^s  remarks  were  ended,  the  pro- 
cession started  for  the  Gurlitz  church-yard. 
The  coffin  was  placed  in  a  carriage,  and 
Daniel  Sadenwater  sat  by  it,  with  his  ^uiet 
old  face  as  stiff  and  motionless  as  if  he 
were  set  up  for  a  monument  at  his  mas- 
ter's grave.  Then  came  the  carriage  with 
the  four  children,  then  the  Herr  Count, 
then  Pastor  Behrens  and  Franz,  who  wished 
to  take  Habermann  with  them,  but  he  de- 
clined, he  would  go  with  the  laborers ;  then 
Jochen  Nussler  and  others,  and  finally 
Habermann,  on  foot,  with  Brasig  and  the 
laborers. 

Close  bv  Gurlitz,  Brasiff  touched  Haber- 
mann, and  whispered,  **  Karl,  I  have  it, 
now.*' 

"  What  have  you,  Zachary  ?  " 

"The  pension  from  my  gracious  Herr 
Count.  The  last  time  I  was  with  you,  I 
went  round  to  see  him,  and  he  gave  it  to 
me,  paragraph  for  paragraph:  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  in  gold,  a  living,  rent 
free,  in  the  mill-house  at  Hannerwiem,  — 
there  is  a  little  garden  there  too,  for  veg- 
etables, —  and  a  bit  of  land  for  potatoes." 

"Well,  Zachary,  I  am  glad  you  have 
such  a  comfortable  provision  for  your  old 
age." 

"  Eh,  yes,  Karl,  that  does  very  well,  and 
with  my  interest  from  the  capital  which  I 
have  laid  up,  I  shall  want  for  nothing. 
But  what  are  they  stopping  for,  ahead  ?  " 

"  Ah,  they  are  going  to  take  the  .coffin 
from  the  carriage,"  said  Habermann,  and 
he  turned  to  the  laborers,  "  Kegel,  Fasel  I 
you  must  come  now  and  carry  the  coffin." 
And  he  went  forward  with  those  who 
should  do  this  office,  and  Brasig  followed. 

Meanwhile,  the  people  were  getting  out 
of  the  carriages,  and,  as  Axel  and  his  sis- 
ters stepped  down,  tHey  were  met  by  the 
little  Fran  Pastorin  and  Louise  in  mourning 
raiment,  and  the  Frau  Pastorin  pressed 


(•  Entered  aooording  to  Act  of  Congrwe,  In  the  fear  1870»  bT  Llttell  ft  Ga7»  In  the  Office  of  the  LIhrarUn 

of  Congress  at  Washington.] 
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the  hands  of  the  two  older  sisters,  with  the 
greatest  friendliness  and  compassion,  al- 
though she  had  hitherto  held  herself  rather 
aloof  from  them,  on  account  of  the  differ- 
ence in  rank.  But  death  and  sympathy 
bring  all  to  a  level,  the  lofty  bow  them- 
selves under  the  hand  of  God,  knowing 
that  they  are  as  nothing  before  him,  and 
the  lowly  are  lifted  up,  oecause  they  feel 
that  the  pity  which  stirs  in  them  is  divine. 
Even  David  Dasel  might  have  taken  the 
gracious  Frauleins  by  th^  hand  to-day,  and 
they  would  vhave  recognized  his  honest 
heart  in  his  wet  eyes. 

Louise  held  her  friend  Fidelia  in  her 
arms,  and  knew  not  what  to  say  or  what 
to  do.  ** There!"  she  cried,  with  a  deep 
sob,  pressing  into  her  hand  a  bunch  of  red 
and  white  roses,  as  if  she  gave  with  it  the 
love  and  sympathy  of  which  her  heart  was 
full. 

All  eyes  were  turned  upon  the  child  of 
fourteen  years, —  was  she  still  a  child? 
When  the  barberry  bush  turns  green  after 
a  warm  rain,  are  they  buds  stSl  which  it 
bears,  or  are  they  leaves  ?  And  for  the  hu- 
man soul,  when  its  time  has  come,  every 
deep  emotion  is  like  a  warm  rain,  that 
changes  the  buds  to  leaves. 

"Who  is  that?"  asked  Axel  of  Franz, 
who  looked  steadfastly  at  the  cl^d. 
"  Who  is  that  young  maiden,  Franz  ? " 
asked  he  again,  taking  his  cousin  by  the 
arm. 

"  That  young  maiden  ?  "  said  Franz,  "  do 
you  mean  that  child  ?  That  is  Inspector 
Habermann's  daughter.*' 

Habermann  had  seen  his  child  also,  and 
the  thought  recurred  which  had  come  to 
him  in  the  night,  when  the  Kammerrath 
was  dvinff.  "No,"  said  he  again,  "the 
good  Lord  will  not  suffer  it"  Strange  I 
she  was  not  ill ;  and  yet  who  could  tell  ? 
His  poor  wife  had  just  such  beautiful  rosy 
cheeks. 

"  What  comes  now  ?  "  said  Brasig,  rout- 
ing him  from  these  gloomy  thoughts. 
"  Truly  I  Just  look,  Karl,  Samuel  Pomu- 
chelskopp !    With  a  black  suit  on  1 " 

It  was  so  indeed.  Pomuchehkopp  came 
forward  and  bowed  to  the  young  ladies, 
the  most  melancholy  bow  which  it  was 
possible  for  a  man  of  his  build  to 
achieve,  and  then,  turning  to  the  Herr 
Lieutenant :  "  He  would  excuse  —  neigh- 
borly friendship  ^—deepest  sympathy  on 
this  melancholy  occasion — highest  respect 
for  the  departed — hope  for  a  future  good 
understanding  between  Pompelhagen  and 
Gurlitz" — in  short,  whatever  he  could 
think  of  at  the  moment,  and,  as  ^e  Uea- 
tenant  thanked  him  for  his  friendly  inter- 


est, he  felt  as  liffht  as  if  he  had  discharged 
himself  of  all  the  sympathy  that  was  in 
him.  He  looked  around  over  the  company 
and,  seeing  that  there  were  no  proprietors 
present  besides  the  Count,  he  managed  in 
the  walk  through  the  church-yard  to  fol- 
low closely  behmd  him,  and  tread  in  his 
very  footsteps,  a  proceeding  to  which  the 
gracious  Herr  Count  was  utterly  indiffer- 
ent, but  which  gave  Pomuchelskopp  the 
liveliest  satisfaction. 

The  body  was  buried.  The  mourners 
stopped  for  a  few  moments  at  the  parson- 
age, and  partook  of  a  little  refreshment. 
Tke  little  Frau  Pastorin  was  quite  beside 
herself^  torn  into  two  halves,  one  part  of 
her  would  gladly  have  remained  on  the 
sofa  by  the  three  daughters,  endeavouring 
to  comfort  them,  the  other  would  be  flut- 
tering about  the  room,  offering  her  guests 
bread-and-butter  and  wine,  and,  when 
Louise  assumed  the  latter  office,  and  the 
Pastor  the  former,  the  poor  Pastorin  sat 
down,  quite  unhappy,  in  her  arm-chair,  as 
if  old  Surgeon  Metz  of  Rahnstadt  had  been 

Eutting  together  her  two  halves,  and  she 
ad  found  the  process  a  painful  one. 

Louise  filled  her  office  well,  for  it  was 
not  long  before  the  followers  took  leave, 
one  after  another;  Jochen  Niissler  was 
the  last,  and,  when  he  had  bowed  awk- 
wardly to  the  lieutenant,  he  went  up  to 
the  Frau  Pastorin,  and  took  her  hand  and 
pressed  it  as  affectionately  as  if  she  had 
just  buried  her  father,  and  said  very 
sadlv,  "  Yes,  it  is  all  as  true  as  leather." 

The  Pastor  also  had  discharged  well  the 
office  of  comforter,  but  it  is  easier  to 
fill  an  empty  stomach  with  bread-and-but- 
ter and  wine,  than  to  fill  an  empty  heart 
with  hope  and  joy.  He  began  however,  in 
the  right  way,  touching  lightly  upon  the 
thought  of  the  love  and  protection  which 
they  had  lost,  and  turning  to  what  should 
come  next,  plans  for  the  future,  what 
would  be  most  reasonable  to  do,  and  where 
they  should  live,  so  that  when  the  three 
ladies  went  back  with  their  brother  to  the 
desolate  house,  their  future  lay  before 
them  like  a  piece  of  cloth,  which  they  must 
cut  out  with  the  shears,  and  turn  this  way 
or  that  as  suited  the  pattern  best,  and 
fSashion  from  it  such  raiment  as  they  could. 

Other  people  were  looking  at  the  future, 
also,  and  calculating  on  what  might  h^pen 
and  what  must  happen.  Out  of  the  Kam- 
merrath's  ffrave  grew  not  only  daisies,  but, 
from  the  blight  upon  the  fortunes  of  Pum- 
pelhagen,  burdock  and  nettles  and  hen- 
bane shot  up  also,  and  t))e  golden  daisies 
bloomed  in  strange  company.  Whoever 
would  harvest  here  must  not  be  afraid  of 
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a  little  poison,  or  mind  being  pricked  by 
the  briars  and  nettles.  He  who  has  to  do 
with  nettles  must  grasp  them  firmly,  and 
the  man  who  stood  in  the  Gurlitz  garden, 
looking  over  toward  Pumpelhagen,  had  a 
firm  grip,  but  he  could  wait  till  the  right 
time, —  the  daisies  most  go  to  seed  first. 

<*  The  stone' was  out  of  the  way,"  he  said 
to  himself,  with  satisfaction,  ^  and  it  was 
the  comer-stone.  What  was  left  now? 
The  Herr  Lieutenant?  He  would  fatten 
him  first,  feed  him  with  mortages  and  bills 
of  exchange,  and  processes  and  procura- 
tions, until  he  should  be  fat  enough,  and 
then  knock  him  on  the  head.  Or,  could 
he  do  better  ?  Malchen  was  apretty  girl, 
or  Salchen  either, —  Herr  von  ^wippelwitz 
said  the  other  day,  when  he  borrowed  the 
money  for  that  chestnut  colt,  that  Salchen 
had  a  pair  of  eyes  like  —  now,  what  was 
it  ?  like  fire-wheels,  or  like  cannon-balls  ? 
Well,  Salchen  would  know. 

*'  But  no,  on  the  whole,  no  I  He  under- 
stood the  other  way  best,  he  would  not 
meddle  with  this.  To  be  sure,  it  might  do, 
in  case  of  necessity ;  but  safe  was  safe, 
better  keep  the  cork  in  the  bottle. 

**  Then  there  was  Habermann  1  Infamous, 
sneaking  scoundrel  I  That  very  morning 
he  wouldn't  speak  to  him.  Did  he  think  it 
was  for  Pomuchelskopp  to  speak  first? 
To  a  seryant  ?  What  was  he  but  a  ser- 
vant? No,  let  me  first  have  the  lieuten- 
ant well  in  my  clutches,  and  then  I  will 
see  to  him.         s 

"  Brasig,  too,  shall  he  keep  putting  stones 
in  my  way  ?  The  fool  doesn't  know  that 
I  have  got  him  out  of  Wamitz ;  that  upon 
my  suggestion  Slusuhr  has  put  a  flea  in 
the  Herr  Count's  ear,  about  the  bad  man- 
agement at  Wamitz.  Now  he  must  stay 
at  Hannerwiem.  And  then  the  Herr 
Pastor  I  Oh,  the  Herr  Pastor  I  I  shall  go 
round  to  his  house  to-morrow,  and  we 
shall  be  so  friendly — oh,  I  know  his  friend- 
liness !  there  lies  the  pastor's  field  before 
my  eyes  I  To  pretend  friendship  under 
such  circumstances!  Well,  only  wait  a 
little,  I  will  be  even  with  him  yet,  for  I 
have  it.  I  have  money."  And  with  that, 
he  slapped  his  fat  hand  upon  his  trowsers' 
pocket,  till  the  golden  seals  on  his  watch 
chain  danced  merrily;  but  he  ouieted 
down  suddenly,  as  he  felt  a  hara  hand 
on  his  shoulder,  and  his  Hanning  said, 
'^Muchel,  you  are  wanted  in  doors." 

''Who  is  there,  mv  Kiiking?"  asked 
Pomuchelskopp  gently,  damped  as  usual 
by  his  wife's  presence. 

**  Slusuhr  the  notary,  and  old  Moses' 
Bavid." 

''Grood,  goodl"   said   Pomuchelskopp, 


,  throwing  his  arm  around  her,  so  that  the 
pair  resembled  a  basket  embracing  a  hop- 
pole, —  "but  just  look  over  at  Pumpel- 
hagen and  that  beautiful  field.  Is  it  not  a 
sin  and  a  shame  it  should  be  in  such  hands  ? 
But  that  those  two  should  come  to-day, 
don't  it  seem  like  a  special  providence, 
Kliicking?" 

''  You  are  always  dreaming,  Kopp  1 
You  had  better  cpme  in  and  talk  to  the 
people.  Such  plans  as  you  have  in  your 
heaa  take  too  long  to  carry  out  to  suit 
me." 

"  Gently,  gently,  my  Kliicking,  slow  and 
sure  i "  said  Pomuchelskopp,  as  he  followed 
his  wife  into  the  house. 

Slusuhr  and  David  were  standing,  mean- 
while, in  Pomuchelskopp's  parlor.  David 
had  been  suffering  torments,  for,  as  ill  luck 
would  have  it,  he  had  made  himself  fine 
with  his  great  seal  ring,  and  his  gold 
watch-chain,  and,  as  he  entered  the  room, 
and  stood  with  his  back  to  the  window, 
Philipping  had  spied  the  ring  on  his  finger, 
and  Nanting  the  watch-chain  knotted 
across  his  vest,  and  they  darted  on  him 
like  a  couple  of  ravens,  tugging  at  the 
ring,  and  pulling  at  the  chain,  and  Nanting 
trod  on  poor  David's  corns,  and  Philipping, 
who  had  got  up  on  his  knees  in  a  cnair, 
kept  hitting  him  in  the  shins,  and  David's 
corns  and  shin-bones  were  tender  points, 
especially  the  latter,  since  they  bore  the 
entire  weight  of  his  body,  and  nature  had 
omitted  to  assist  them  with  appropriate 
calves. 

Slusuhr  stood  at  the  other  window,  be- 
fore Salchen,  who  sat  there  embroidering 
a  landscape  painting  on  a  sofa  cushion  for 
her  father.  It  represented  a  long  bam 
and  a  plum-tree  thickly  set  with  blue 
plums,  and  before  the  barn  hens  were 
scratching,  and  a  wonderful  bright-colored 
cock,  while  ducks  and  geese,  beautiful  as 
swans,  were  swimming  in  a  little  pond, 
and  in  the  foreground  lay  a  fat  young 
porker. 

Old  Moses  was  right  about  the  notary; 
he  did  look  like  a  rat.  His  ears  stuck  out 
like  a  rat's  ears,  he  was  small  and  lean, 
like  the  rats  in  Bahnstadt, —  exception 
being  made  of  those  who  were  so  fortunate 
as  to  have  a  share  in  David's  "  produce 
business,"-^  he  had   grayish-yellow   com- 

Elexion  and  eyes,  and  also  grayish-yellow 
air  and  moustaches;  bu!^  Malchen  and 
Salchen  Pomuchelskopp  said  he  was  ^  ex- 
tremely interesting." 

Interested,  Briisig  said;  he  knew  well 
enough  how  to  talk,  only  it  must  be  about 
himself  and  his  own  meannesses.  But 
was  it  not  quite  natural  for  the  notary  to 
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prefer  talking  about  his  own  <;unning 
craftiness,  rather  than  the  stupidity  of 
other  people  ?  Was  the  notary  to  blame 
if  his  wisdom  was  too  great  to  be  concealed 
under  a  bushel  ?  It  had  increased  to  such 
an  extent,  indeed,  that  he  was  able  to 
accommodate  it  only  by  turning  out  his 
entire  stock  of  honesty.  We  are  not  com- 
petent judges  of  such  people ;  rat-nature 
IS  rat-nature,  David  himself  said, —  if  you 
spoke  of  rats,  they  were  too  many  for 
him. 

To-day,  he  was  telling  Salchen,  with 
great  enjoyment,  about  an  uncommonly 
stupid  man,  for  whom  he  had  promised  a 
rich  wife,  and  how  on  every  journey  to  see 
•  the  lady,  he  had  plucked  n*om  tne  poor 
cock  now  a  wing-feather,  and  now  a  tail- 
feather,  until  the  last  journey  found  him 
thoroughly  stripped.  "Extremely  inter- 
esting," said  SiQchen,  just  as  Pomuchels- 
kopp  entered  the  room. 

"  Ah  I  Delighted  to  see  jon,  Herr  No- 
tary !    G6«d  day,  Herr  David  1 " 

*8alchen  would  have  gone  on  lauffhinff, 
but  Fathei^Pomuchelskopp  motioned  witii 
his  hand  toward  the  door,  so  she  gathered 
up  her  plums,  chickens,  ^eese  and  pigs, 
and  saying,  "  Come,  Nantmg  and  Philip- 
ping,  father  has  business  to  attend  to," 
she  went  out  with  them. 

"  Herr  Pomuchelskopp,"  said  David,  **  I 
came  about  the  hides,  and  I  wanted  to  ask 
about  the  wool.    I  got  a  letter " 

"Eh,  what?  wool  and  hides  I"  cried 
the  notarv.  "  You  can  talk  about  those 
afterward.  We  came  for  this  particular 
business  that  you  know  about." 

One  may  observe  that  the  notary  was 
a  cunnine  business  man,  who  could  dis- 
pense with  preliminaries,  he  took  the  bull 
by  the  horns,  and  that  was  what  Pomuch- 
elskopp  liked, —  he  knew  how  to  pull  up 
nettles. 

He  went  up  to  the  notary,  shook  his 
hand,  and  motioned  him  to  the  sofa. 
"Yes,"  said  he,  "it  is  a  difficult,  far-reach- 
ing piece  of  business^" 

"  Hm  ?  Well,  we  can  make  it  long  or 
short,  as  you  like.  But  difficult  ?  I  have 
managed  much  harder  cases.  David  lias  a 
bill  for  two  thousand  five  hundred;  I 
myself  lent  him  last  quarter  eight  hundred 
and  thirty.  Would  you  like  the  note? 
Here  it  is." 

"  It  is  good  paper,"  said  Pomuchelskopp, 
gently  and  composedly,  and  he  stood  up 
and  took  the  money  for  it  out  of  his  pock- 
et. 

"Will  you  have  mine  too?"  asked 
David. 

"  I  will  take  yours  also,"  said  Pomuchels- 


kopp, nodding  his  head  with  dignity,  as  if 
he  were  doing  a  great  work  for  humanity. 
"  But,  gentlemen,"  he  added,  "  I  take  them 
on  this  condition.  Make  out  a  bill,  in  my 
name,  that  you  are  indebted  to  me  for  the 
amount,  and  keep  these  notes  and  worry 
him  with  them.  He  must  be  only  worried, 
for  if  we  carry  it  too  far  he  will  eet  the 
money  somewhere  else,  and  the  right  time 
hasn't  come  yet.'* 

"  Yes,"  said  the  notary, "  we  understand ; 
we  can  manage  the  business ;  but  David 
has  something  else  to  tell  you." 

"  Yes,"  said  David, "  I  have  a  letter  from 
P ^  when  he  has  been  with  his  regi- 
ment, from  Marcus  SeeUg,  who  writes  me 
that  he  can  buy  up  about  two  thousand 
dollars  of  the  lieutenant's  paper,  and  if 
you  would  like  —  what  do  you  say  ?  " 

" Hm  V  "  said  Pomuchelskopp,  "it  is  a 
good  deal  to  take  at  one  time ;  out  —  yes, 
you  may  get  it  for  me." 

"But  I  have  a  condition,  too,"  said 
David.    "  You  must  sell  me  the  wooL" 

"Well,  whv  not?"  said  Slusuhr,  slily 
treading  on  romuchelskopp's  toes.  "  Let 
him  go  and  look  at  it." 

Pomuchelskopp  understood  the  sign, 
and  complimented  David  out  of  doors  that 
he  miffht  go  and  examine  the  wool,  and, 
when  he  returned  and  seated  himself  on 
^he  sofa  by  the  notary,  the  latter  laughed 
loudly,  and  said,  "  We  know  each  other  1 " 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked  Pomu- 
chelskopp, feeling  as  if  he  had  stepped  out 
of  his  coach  into  the  mud. 

"  My  friend,"  said  the  notary,  slappins 
him  on  the  shoulder,  "I  have  known  eR 
along  what  you  wanted,  and,  if  you  will 
pull  at  the  same  rope  with  me,  you  shall 
not  fail  of  securing  it." 

Good  heavens,  what  a  sly  fox !  Pomu- 
chelskopp was  frightened. 

"  Herr  Notary,  I  don't  deny " 

"  No  need  of  words  between  us.  If  things 
ffo  as  they  should,  you  shall  get  Pumpel- 
hagen  in  time,  and  David  shall  have  his 
compound  interest,  and  I — ah,  I  could 
manage  the  business  myself^  but  it  is  a 
little  too  much  for  me  to  undertake, — I 
will  take  a  mill  or  a  farm,  and  by  and  by 
set  up  as  a  landed  proprietor  myself.  But 
it  will  cost  you  a  jprood  deal  of  money." 

"  That  it  will,  God  knows,  a  great  deal 
of  money ;  but  that  is  no  matter.  It  tor- 
ments me  too  much  to  look  over  at  that 
beautiful  estate ;  isn't  it  a  sin  and  a  shame 
it  should  be  in  such  hands  ?  " 

The  notary  looked  askance  at  him,  as  if 
to  say,  "  Do  you  really  mean  that  ?  " 

"Well,  said  Pomuchelskopp,  "what  do 
you  look  at  me  so  for  ?  " 
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"  Are  you  sure  you  are  not  joking  ?  " 
said  the  notary,  laughing.  ^*  K  you  want 
the  end,  you  must  use  the  means.  You 
don't  think  that  you  can  brilig  such  an 
estate  as  Pumpelhagen  to  bankruptcy  with 
a  trumpery  thousand  thaler  note?  You 
must  go  to  work  on  an  entirely  different 
plan ;  you  must  buy  up  all  the  mortgages 
on  the  estate." 

"  I  will  do  that,"  whispered  Pomuchels- 
kopp,  ^  but  there  is  Moses,  with  his  seven 
thousand  thalers  not  to  be  got  at." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  Moses,  and 
desire  nothing  to  do  with  him ;  but  there 
is  David,  perhaps  he  can  get  it  for  us. 
But  that  is  not  all,  by  a  great  deal,  that 
you  must  do.  You  must  get  on  good 
terms  with  the  lieutenant;  as  a  friend, 
you  can  assist  him  in  some  temporary 
embarrassment,  and  then,  in  a  temporary 
embarrassment  of  your  own,  sell  his  note, 
—  to  me,  if  you  like, — so  that  I  can  worry 
him  a  little,  and,  finally,  when-  the  whole 
concern  is  ready  to  smash,  then " 

"  I  will  do  it,"  whispered  Pomuchelskopp 
impressively,  "  I  will  do  it  all ;  but  I  must 
have  him  here  first.  You  must  go  to  him 
directly  with  the  notes,  so  that  he  may  be 
obliged  to  leave  the  army." 

^  That  is  a  small  thing ;  if  there  is  noth- 
ing more " 

"  Yes,  yes,  but  there  is  something  more," 
said  Pomuchelskopp,  still  whispering,  as  if 
be  feared  being  oetrayed  by  a  listener, 
'^  there  is  that  Habermann;  and  so  long 
as  that  b\j  old  watch-dog  is  there,  we  can- 
not get  him  into  our  power." 

"Oh,  how  stupid  you  are!"  and  the 
notarv  laughed  m  his  face.  "Did  you 
ever  hear  of  a  young  man  in  pecuniary 
difficulties  making  a  clean  breast  of  it  to 
an  old  friend  like  uabermann  ?  I  take  it, 
the  lieutenant  is  not  different  from  the 
rest  of  the  world.  No,  Habermann  may 
stay  at  Pum^lhagen,  for  all  that ;  but  yet, 
if  it  is  possible,  we  must  get  him  away. 
He  is  too  good  a  steward,  and,  if  he 
manages  Pumpelhagen  as  well  as  he  has 
60  far,  the  lieutenant  can  afford  to  keep  us 
waiting  a  good  while  yet." 

"  He  a  good  manager !  He  didn't  man- 
age very  well  for  himself." 

"  Weil,  let  him  go  I  One  mustn't  under- 
value things.    But  he  must  go." 

"  Yes,  but  how  can  we  bring  it  about  ?  " 

"I  can't  do  anything," laughed  the  nota- 
ry, "but  you — when  jrou  get  the  Herr 
liaeutenant  with  the  bright  dollars  under 
his  eyes,  it  will  be  easy  to  get  an  old, 
worn-out  inspector  turned  off  The  devil 
is  in  it,  if  you  can't." 

"Yes,  yes,"  cried  Pomuchelskopp,  in  a 


tone  of  annoyance ;  "  but  all  that  takes  so 
long,  and  my  wife  is  so  impatient." 

"  She  will  have  to  wait,"  said  the  notary, 
very  cjuietly,  "such  things  are  not  done 
precipitately.  Only  think  how  long  Pum- 
pelhagen has  been  in  the  Rambow  family ; 
the  change  cannot  take  place  in  a  hurry. 
But  now,  stop !  David  is  coming ;  not  a 
word  of  this  before  David  I  Do  you  un- 
derstand ?  Say  nothing  to  him  but  about 
his  money  affairs." 

As  David  entered  the  room,  he  saw  a 
couple  of  remarkablv  jolly  faces.  Pomu- 
chelskopp was  laughing  as  if  the  Herr 
Notarv  had  made  an  uncommonly  witty 
remark,  and  the  Herr  Notary  laughed,  as 
if  Pomuchelskopp  had  been  telling  the 
best  joke  in  the  world.  But  David  was 
not  so  stupid  as  he  appeared  at  the  mo- 
ment; he  knew  verv  well  that  he  had  been 
made  an  April  fool  of;  and  that  his  two 
colleagues  had  been  discussing  something 
beside  jokes.  "  They  have  their  secrets," 
said  he  to  himself  "  I  have  mine."  He  sat 
down  bvthe  table,  with  the  stupidest  Jew- 
lubber  face,  and  nodding  to  Pomuchelskopp 
said,  "  I  have  looked  at  it." 

"  Well  ?  "  inquired  Pomuchelskopp. 

"Well,"  said  David,  shrugging  his 
shoulders,  "you  say  it  has  been  washed, 
and  it  may  have  been  washed,  for  all  I 
know." 

"Whatl  Don't  you  believe  me?  Do 
you  mean  to  say  it  isn't  white  as  swan's- 
down?" 

"  Well,  if  it  is  swan's-down  it  may  be 
swan's-down  for  all  me." 

"  What  are  you  driving  at  ?  " 

"Look  herel  We  got  a  letter  from 
Lowenthal  in  Hamburg ;  the  great  Lowen- 
thal  house  in  Hamburg — the  stone  is  four- 
teen dollars  and  a  half." 

"  I  know  all  that ;  you  are  always  writ- 
ing about  that  nonsense." 

"A  house  like  the  Lowenthals  doesn't 
write  about  nonsense." 

"  Eh,  children,"  interrupted  the  notary, 
"  this  isn't  business,  this  looks  like  a  quar- 
rel. Pomuchelskopp,  let  us  have  a  couple 
of  bottles  of  wine."  ^ 

The'  Herr  Notary  was  extremely  famil- 
iar with  the  Herr  Proprietor ;  but  the  Herr 
Proprietor  rang,  and,  as  Diirting  came,  he 
said  in  a  very  friendly  and  pleasant  way, 
for  he  was  always  pleasant  in  his  own 
house,  and  es^iecially  to  the  women-kind, 
from  his  Hannmg  down  to  the  little  girls, 
"  DUrting,  two  bottles  of  wine,  from  those 
with  the  blue  corks." 

When  the  wine  stood  on  the  table,  Po* 
muchelskopp  filled  three  glasses,  and  then 
emptied  ms    own;    but    David    merely 
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flipped  at  his.  As  t!he  notary  finished  his 
glass,  he  said,  "Now,  gentlemen,  let  me 
tell  you  something,"  and  he  winked  at 
David  across  the  table,  and  under  the 
table  he  trod  on  Pomuchelskopp's  toes. 

"You,  David,  can  have  fifteen  dollars 
for  the  stone,  and  you,  Pomuchelskopp  "  — 
here  he  trod  on  his  toes  again  —  "you 
don't  care  for  ready  money  at  present,  if 
you  can  get  good  bonds  you  would  like  it 
all  the  better"  — 

"  Yes,"  said  Pomuchelskopp,  seeing  the 
drift  of  the  notary's  remarks,  "  if  you  can 
get  me  the  Pumpelhagen  bonds  from  your 
father,  I  will  give  you  up  the  surplus  of 
the  wool  money." 

"Why  not?"  said  David,  "but  how 
about  the  knots  ?  " 

"  The  knots  I "  repeated  Pomuchelskopp. 
**  We  can  compromise " 

"Hold  on  I  cried  the  notary,  "you  can 
settle  about  the  knots,  when  you  bring  the 
bond." 

"  Why  not  ?  "  said  David  again. 

When  they  had  finished  their  wine,  and 
were  getting  into  their  wagon,  the  notary 
said  softly  and  very  jokingly  to  Pomuchels- 
kopp, "  To-morrow  David  can  begin  to 
worry  the  Herr  Lieutenant,  and  next  week 
I  will  tread  on  his  toes." 

And  Pomuchelskopp  pressed  his  hand  as 
gratefully  as  if  the  notary  had  saved  his 
Philipping  from  drowning,  and,  after  they 
were  gone,  he  sat  down  with  his  Hanning, 
and  cut  and  clipped  contentedly  at  the 
web  of  the  future,  and  the  notary  sat  in 
the  wagon  highly  pleased,  well  satisfied 
with  himself  that  he  was  wiser  than  the 
others,  and  David  sat  at  his  side,  and  said 
to  himself,  "  We  shall  see  1  You  have  the 
secrets,  and  I  have  the  knots." 

But  it  was  not  all  right  about  the  knots 
vet ;  for  when  David  told  the  business  to 
his  father,  and  wanted  the  bond,  the  old 
man  looked  at  him  sideways,  over  his 
shoulder,  and  said,  "  So  i  If  you  have 
been  with  that  notary,  that  cut-throat,  and 
that  Pomuchelskopp,  —  he  is  another  cut- 
throat,— and  bought  wool,  vou  may  pay  for 
it  with  your  own  bonds  and  not  with  mine. 
Do  business  with  rats  if  you  like,  but  I 
shall  have  nothing  to  do  with  them." 

That  was  not  so  Worable  for  David  and 
the  knots. 

CHAPTER  X. 

But  it  was 'worse  for  the  poor  Herr 
Lieutenant  next  morning,  when  David  en- 
tered the  room.  David  was  never  hand- 
some,— nobody  conld  say  that,  not  even 
his  own  mother,  but  he  had  not  improved 
since  the  lieutenant  first  made  his  acquaint- 


ance. Then,  when  he  got  the  money  for 
him  at  the  notary's,  there  was  something^ 
quite  friendly  in  his  appearance ;  but  noW, 
when  he  wanted  the  money  again,  ho 
looked  so  tough  and  sour,  that  the  lieuten- 
ant, without  thinking  what  he  was  doing, 
drew  on  his  gloves  before  speaking  to 
him. 

Speak  with  him  he  must,  however, 
though  David's  face  seemed  to  him  as  if 
Moses  and  all  the  prophets  were  looking 
out  from  behind  it ;  ana  when  David  8ai{ 
"Take  off"  your  gloves,  Herr  Lieutenant, 
and  write,"  he  took  off  his  gloves,  and 
wrote  across  the  note,  and  David's  face  be- 
came as  friendly  as  at  their  first  interview. 

"  Thank  God  I  "  said  the  Herr  Lieuten- 
ant, "  that  is  done  with.'' 

But  a  few  days  later  a  wagon  drove  into 
the  yard,  and  in  the  wagon  sat  the  notary 
Slusuhr,  and  Habermann  shook  his  head, 
and  said,  "  God  preserve  me,  with  him 
too?" 

And  as  the  notary  entered  the  room^ 
the  Herr  Lieutenant  said  also,  "  Grod  pre- 
serve me,  him  too  ?  " 

But  he  got  on  with  him  a  little  better 
than  with  David ;  the  notary  looked  like 
a  man  of  some  cultivation,  he  always 
dressed  well,  and  appeared  outwardly  like 
a  gentleman,  he  understood  also  how  to 
preserve  such  an  appearance  in  his  lan- 
guage, —  that  is  to  say,  as  long  as  he  liked. 
This  was  the  case  at  present ;  the  lieuten- 
ant invited  him  to  a  seat  on  the  sofa,  and 
ordered  coffee,  and  there  followed  what 
seemed  a  very  friendly  chat  about  the 
weather  and  the  neighborhood  and  the 
bad  conduct  of  people  in  general,  for  in 
the  latter  topic  the  Herr  Notarv  was  well 
posted,  because  he  had  cultivated  the  habit 
of  looking  around  him,  and  never  ac- 
quired that  of  looking  within.  "  Yes," 
said  he,  telling  about  a  merchant  in  Rahn- 
stadt, "  Just  think,  Herr  von  Rambow,  how 
wicked  men  are  I  There,  out  of  pure  kind- 
ness, —  that  is,  on  account  of  tne  interest 
which  I  must  pay,  for  I  hadn't  so  much 
money  lying  idle,  I  had  to  borrow  it  my- 
self^— I  lent  him  the  money,  and  helped 
him  out  of  his  difficulties,  and  lie  was  so 
thankful,  —  and  now  —  now  that  I  want  it 
again,  must  have  it,  he  is  rough,  he  threat- 
ens to  complain  of  me  for  charging  illegal 
interest." 

Of  course  there  was  not  a  word  of  truth 
in  this  story,  the  notary  only  told  it  to 
frighten  the  Herr  Lieutenant,  and  it  an- 
swered the  purpose.  In  order  to  turn  the 
conversation,  he  asked  what  sort  of  busi- 
ness the  merchant  was  engaged  in. 

But  the  notary  was  not  to  be  diverted  ; 
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he  did  not  answer  the  question,  but  went 
on  with  his  story. 

"  But  I  have  entered  a  complaint  against 
him,  and  now  let  him  look  out  i  EUs  credit 
is  good  for  nothing,  —  and  then  the  dis- 
crace 1  It  is  not  exactly  entered  yet,  to 
be  sure,  but  I  hare  written  it  myself. 
What  do  you  say  to  that?"  The  poor 
lieutenant  was  terribly  distressed,  the 
prospect  looked  as  dark  as  if  this  was  but 
the  few  drops  before  a  heavy  storm.  He 
coughed,  and  cleared  his  throat,  but  said 
nothing,  for  he  could  think  of  nothing  to 
say.  It  made  no  difference  to  the  notary, 
he  went  on : 

'^But,  thank  Godl  I  don't  often  have 
to  deal  with  such  idiots,  this  fellow  is  an 
exception.  And  since  we  are  talking  of 
money  business," — here  he  drew  out  his 
pocket-book, — "  will  you  allow  me  to  give 
you  back  your  note  ?  " 

He  held  out  the  note  for  eight  hundred 
and  thirty  dollars,  and  the  rat-like  ears 
seemed  to  erect  themselves,  and  the  grey 
eyes  to  protrude  from  the  grayish  yellow 
£Bice,  and  the  dry  lips  to  moisten,  like  a  rat 
when  he  smells  bacon.  The  poor  lieuten- 
ant took  the  note,  and  attempted  to  put 
aside  the  matter  with  a  semblance  of  indif- 
ference. 

Tes,  he  said,  he  would  send  him  the 
money;  he  had  started  so  suddenly,  and 
the  occasion  of  his  journey  had  been  so 
sad,  that  he  had  not  thought  of  the 
matter. 

Yes,  replied  the  notary,  he  believed  him, 
he  knew  now  it  was  when  his  own  father 
died;  at  such  a  time,  a  man  thinks  of 
nothing  but  his  loss,  —  and  he  put  on  such 
a  melancholy  face,  that  the  lieutenant 
took  fresh  courage, — but,  said  the  notary, 
he  had  thought  a  sreat  deal  of  this  note 
lately,  he  depended  on  it,  for  he  was  under 
engagements,  and  to  meet  them,  —  he 
must  liave  money. 

"  But  this  is  such  a  trifling  matter,"  m- 
terrupted  Axel. 

"Well,  yes,"  said  the  notary,  taking 
other  papers  from  his  pocket-book ;  "  but 
then  these  little  matters  tool"  and  he 
laid  on  the  table  the  notes  for  over  two 
thousand  dollars,  which  David  had  bought 
up  at  the  lieutenant's  garrison  town. 

The  lieutenant  was  startled  out  of  his 
show  of  indifference. 

•*  How  did  you  come  by  these  papers  V  " 
he  exclaimed. 

"  Herr  von  Rambow,  I  believe  the  name 
'exchange'  is  applied  to  such  bills  be- 
cause they  are  transferable  by  their  pos- 
sessors; you  cannot  be  surprised  that  I 
should  take  them  instead  of  cash  payment, 


all  the  more  since  I  was  saved  a  good  deal 
of  writing  and  postage  money." 

The  lieutenant  became  more  and  more 
perplexed,  but  the  idea  that  all  this 
was  a  concerted  game  did  not  yet  occur 
to  him. 

"  But,  my  dear  Herr  Notaiy,  I  have  for 
the  moment  no  money  on  hand." 

**  No  ?  "  cried  the  notary,  shrugging  his 
shoulders  with  an  expression  which  let  one 
look  straight  into  the  black  depths  of  his 
soul,  and  revealed  the  compact  that  he 
had  made  with  the  devil.  "  No  ?  "  he  re- 
peated ;  "  I  don't  believe  it."  And,  in  spite 
of  all  the  lieutenant's  assurances  the  no- 
tary stood  before  him,  hard  and  cold,  say- 
ing insolently,  to  his  face,  that  he  did  not 
believe  him ;  it  was  only  that  he  would  not 

{)ay.  Finally,  the  good  old  means  of  pro- 
ongation  came  upon  the  carpet,  to  which 
Axel  would  gladly  have  agreed  at  the 
first,  if  it  had  been  proposed  to  him ;  but 
that  would  not  have  suited  the  notary. 
He  wanted  more  commission  than  David, 
and  he  meant  to  take  his  satisfiiction  in 
the  business,  for  he  was  a  man  who  en- 
joyed a  joke,  and  the  best  of  all  jokes  to 
him  was  when  he  could  say  to  himself, 
"  No  one  can  match  you  in  craftiness ;  you 
set  your  foot  on  the  necks  of  high  and 
low,  and  it  is  good  sport  to  watch  their 
struggles." 

These  were  the  troubles  and  distresses 
in  which  Axel  von  Rambow  sat,  up  to 
the  neck,  and  they  distracted  him  from  his 
grief  about  his  father.  From  a  deep  sor- 
row, of  God's  sending,  a  soul  works  itself 
out  fresh  and  pure,  like  a  man  over  whom 
the  waves  of  the  sea  have  rolled ;  he  may 
have  had  a  hard  struggle,  but  when  he 
comes  forth  he  stands  on  the  beach  clean 
and  cool,  and  ready  for  new  work.  But 
he  who  has  fallen  into  trouble  through  his 
own  temerity,  is  like  one  who,  having  fall- 
en into  a  slough,  is  covered  with  filth,  and 
is  ashamed  to  meet  the  eyes  of  others.  So 
it  was  with  the  youn^  Herr,  he  was 
ashamed  that  he  had  hved  so  thought- 
lessly, he  was  ashamed  of  having  involved 
himself  with  black  and  with  white  Jews, 
he  was  ashamed  that  he  could  not  help 
himself  out  of  the  slough,  and  that  the 
help  which  others  had  given  could  only 
sink  him  deeper.  How  easily  he  might 
have  escaped  all  this,  if  he  had  but  con- 
fided in  Habermannl  How  gladly  he 
would  assist  him  even  now,  since  the  rea- 
son was  gone  that  had  hindered  him  be- 
fore, the  Kammerrath!  But  the  human 
heart  is  a  stubborn  and  also  a  perverse 
thing,  and  this  perverse  thing  believes  it 
will  find  more  rest  if  miles  lie  between 
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it  and  its  disgrace ;  so  Axel  left  his  estate 
much  sooner  than  his  sisters  had  hoped. 

At  his  garrison  he  found  everything  as 
he  had  left  it,  only  he  himself  was 
changed;  at  least  he  said  so  to  himself^ 
daily ;  but  if  one  had  asked  his  comrades 
they  would  have  said  they  observed  noth- 
ing peculiar  about  him,  and  quite  naturally, 
for  his  good  resolutions,  which  were  the 
only  respect  in  which  he  had  altered,  had 
not  yet  come  to  light.  He  meant  to  be 
economical,  he  meant  to  follow  his  father's 
advice,  and  study  agriculture  as  well  as  he 
could  from  books,  he  meant  to  do  well  in 
all  respects.  His  economy  began  the  first 
morning ;  for  a  week  he  drank  no  sugar  in 
his  coflfee,  —  "  For,"  said  he,  "  if  a  man  de- 
spises little  things,  he  will  not  prosper  in 
great  ones,"  —  and  he  smoked  cigars  at 
nineteen  instead  of  twenty  dollars  the 
box.  His  servant  got  a  serious  lecture, 
when  he  brought  the  bread  and  butter  for 
his  breakfast,  and  received  orders  to  give 
his  two  horses  each  half  a  measure  of  oats 
less  than  usual,  **  For,"  he  said,  "  times  are 
hard." 

The  latter  was  the  only  enduring  re- 
trenchment—  probably  because  he  was 
not  fed  at  the  same  crib  with  his  mares ; 
all  the  others  stopped  after  a  week  or  so ; 
it  was  of  no  use,  he  said,  to  begin  things 
that  one  couldn't  carry  through.  It  was 
much  in  the  same  way  with  his  agricultural 
studies.  The  first  three  pages  of  every 
book,  he  knew  almost  by  heart,  he  had 
read  them  so  often ;  for  he  always  began 
at  the  beginuingj  because,  when  he  had 
got  so  far,  some  thing  would  divert  his 
attention  from  the  text.  Then,  as  he  felt 
so  sure  of  these,  he  would  reward  himself 
for  his  industrv  by  looking  up  something 
interesting  in  the  Dooks,  and  as  he  read  a 
chapter  on  the  breeding  of  horses,  he 
would  say  to  himself  he  knew  all  that, 
and  more  too ;  there  had  been  great  prog- 
ress in  those  matters.  After  all,  what 
good  would  it  do  for  him  to  read  these 
books,  if  he  could  not  take  hold  of  the 
business  practically  ?  he  knew  very  well  a 
farmer  should  be  practical, — nothing  if 
not  practical !  So  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  Herr  von  So-and-So,  who  owned 
an  estate  in  the  neighborhood;  he  rode 
with  him  over  the  fields,  and  asked  the  in- 
spector what  he  was  doing  that  day,  and 
when  they  returned  to  the  house,  he  knew 
as  well  as  the  Herr  von  So-aud-So  that  in 
Seehdorp  on  the  15th  of  June,  they  were 
carting  manure,  and  that  his  gray  Wallach 
was  foaled  in  Basedow  from  the  gray 
Momus;  or  he  went  with  Herr  von  So 
and  So,  with  a  gun  over  his  shoulder. 


through  the  barley  stubble,  and  got  the 
information  by  the  way  that  the  barley- 
had  been  harvested  on  the  27th  of  August, 
shot  a  brace  of  partridges,  and  when  he 
went  to  bed  at  night  he  knew  as  well  aa 
Herr  von  So  and  So  how  the  partridges 
tasted. 

He  found  this  sort  of  practical  a^cul- 
ture  very  agreeable,  and  as  a  man  is  apt 
to  talk  about  the  things  that  please  him. 
Axel  did  not  fail  to  exhibit  nis  attain- 
ments, and  was  soon  known  among  his 
comrades  as  a  shining  light,  quite  an  agri- 
cultural tallow  candle,  four  to  the  pound. 
Since  most  of  them  were  the  sons  of 
noble  landed  proprietors,  and  destined  to 
the  same  life,  and  looking  forward  with 
horror  to  the  time  when  they  must  leave 
their  jolly  soldier-life,  for  the  hard  woi^  of 
gentlemen  farmers.  Axel  seemed  to  them 
an  unusual  example  of  diligence,  and  they 
looked  upon  him  as  upon  some. wonderful 
animal  wno  out  of  pure  love  for  labor  had 
put  his  head  into  the  yoke.  Most  of  them 
admired  him  accordingly,  though  a  few 
blockheads  turned  up  their  nos^  and 
insinuated  that  for  a  lieutenant  his  con- 
versation savored  too  strongly  of  the 
fiurm-yard. 

Having  set  himself  up  as  an  authority 
in  agricultural  matters,  it  was  necessary 
to  sustain  his  reputation,  and  to  make  prog- 
ress with  time.  And  that  was  a  peri(^ 
of  wonderful  progress  in  agricultural 
science,  for  Professor  Liebig  had  written 
a  famous  book  for  the  farmers,  which  was 
brimful  and  running  over  of  carbon  and 
saltpetre,  and  sulphur,  and  gypsum,  and 
lime,  and  sal-ammoniac,  and  hydrates 
and  hydropathy,  enough  to  drive  one 
crazy.  People  who  wished  to  dip  their 
fingers  in  science  procuired  this  book,  and 
sat  down  to  it,  and  read  and  read,  until 
their  heads  were  dizzy ;  and  if  they  tried 
to  recollect,  they  could  not  tell  whether 
gypsum  were  a  stimulant  or  a  nutriment, 

that  is  to  say,  for  clover,  not  for  human 
beings. 

Axel  bought  this  book,  and  it  fared  with 
him  as  with  the  rest,  he  read  and  read, 
but  kept  growing  dizzier,  and  his  head 
turned  round  as  if  there  were  screws  get- 
ting loose  in  it,  and  he  shut  the  book. 
It  would  probably  have  stopped  here,  with 
him,  as  with  the  others,  ne  would  have 
forgotten  the  whole  concern,  if  he  had  not 
had  the  fortune  to  know  a  good-natured 
apothecary,  who  could  let  him  take  all  the 
drugs,  of  which  the  book  treated,  into  hia 
own  hands,  and  smell  them  with  his  own 
nose.  This  was  the  practical  way,  and 
from  that  moment  he  understood  the  buai- 
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xiess,  yes,  as  well  as  Liebig  himself,  so  that 
lie  haa  no  occasion  to  read  farther  in  the 
l)ook. 

The  branch  of  agriculture  which,  gave 
1dm  particular  pleasure  was  family-imple- 
ments and  machinery.  He  had  from  a 
child  taken  great  delight  in  all  sorts  of 
inventions ;  as  a  boy  he  had  made  little 
mills,  he  had  pasted,  and,  although  his 
mother  had  a  ^reat  dislike  to  anything 
that  smacked  of  handicraft,  he  had,  during 
his  school-days,  taken  private  lessons  in 
book-binding.  These  tastes  came  into  ex- 
ercise now ;  he  was  uncommonly  pleased 
to  see  a  design  of  a  new-fashioned  Ameri- 
can rake,  or  a  Scotch  harrow,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  he  indulged  in  the  inno- 
cent amusement  of  cutting  little  rakes  and 
harrows  and  rollers  himself. 

He  did  not  stop  here,  however,  but  went 
on  to  design  rape-clappers,  flax-bruisers, 
and  com-shellers.   He  might  possibly  have 
rested  in  these  achievements, —  and  it  was 
Burely  worthy  of  honor  in  a  lieutenant  to 
lay  aside  his  uniform  and  go  to  work  with 
drawing-knife,  auger  and  glue-pot, —  if  he 
had  not  made  the  acquaintance  of  an  old 
half-crazy  watchmaker,  who  had  wasted 
his  life  and  his  small  property  in  endeav- 
oring to  discover,  for  an  ungrateful  world, 
the  secret  of  perpetual  motion.    This  old 
benefactor  of  humanity  led  him  into  his 
workshop,  and  showed  him  how  one  wheel ' 
must  be  made  to  turn  upon  another,  and ' 
this  upon  a  cylinder,  and  that  upon  a  screw,  | 
and  the  screw  upon  a  winch,  and  that 
upon  a  wheel  agam,  and  so  on,  over  and 
over ;    he    showed    him    machines    that 
wouldn't  go,  and  others  that  would  go, ' 
and  yet  others  which  wouldn't  go  as  they  : 
should ;  he  exhibited  machines  which  Axel 
could   comprehend,  and  some  which  he  i 
couldn't  comprehend,  and  some  which  he  I 
didn't  comprehend  himself;  but  it  was  all  | 
very  interesting  to  Axel,  and  he  became  in- 1 
spired  in  his  turn  with  the  desire  of  being 
a  benefactor  to  mankind.    His  idea  was  to 
invent  a  machine,  which  would  do  all  sorts  ' 
of  field  labor,  which  should  rake,  harrow,  I 
roU,  and  pull  up   weeds.    It  was  really  | 
touching  to  see  the  fresh,  young  lieutenant 
of  cavalnr  and  the  withered,  wrinkled  old 
watchmaker,  sitting  together  and  planning 
with  the  lever  and  screws  to  elevate  man- 
kind. I 

And  so  it  might  have  gone  on,  for  all 
me,  and  for  all  him,  and  he  mieht  possibly  i 
have  elevated  mankin^  thougn  the  con- 
stant tugging  of  securities  and  discounts , 
and  such  matters  had  a  tendency  to  bring  ^ 
him  down,  for  he  thought  notlung  about 
the  payment  of  his  debts,  and  although 


there  was  a  good  income  froiy  Pumpelha- 
gen,  according  to  his  father's  will  it  was 
to  be  applied  first  to  the  payment  of  his 
own  aebts,  and  the  sisters  must  be  sup- 

Eorted  out  of  it ;  and,  as  for  the  rest,  he 
ved  without  anxiety  when  his  first  needs 
were  supplied. 

But  there  are  a  pair — brother  and  sis- 
ter —  who  shake  the  most  indifferent  per- 
son out  of  his  dreams,  and  drive  him,  with- 
out ceremony,  out  fi'om  the  warm  chim- 
ney-comer, into  the  storm  and  rain,-r 
these  are*  hate  and  love.  Hate  thrusts  one 
head-foremost  out  of  the  door,  saying, 
"There,  scoimdrel,  away  with  youl" 
Love  takes  one  gently  by  the  hand,  leads 
one  to  the  door,  and  says,  "  Come  with  me, 
I  will  show  you  a  better  place."  But  it 
comes  to  the  same  thing ;  one  must  leave 
his  nice,  warm  chimney-corner.  Axel  made 
the  acquaintance  of  both ;  and  it  happened 
ynte  accidentally,  it  was  none  of  his  do- 

1  don't  know  whether  it  is  so  still ;  but 
at  that  time  it  was  the  custom,  among  the 
Prussians,  for  the  regimental  commanders 
to  send  re^ar  deportment  lists  of  the 
officers  to  Berlin,  and  King  Frederic  Wil- 
liam was  in  the  habit  of  looking  into  the 
papers  himself^  in  order  to  see  what  his 
omcers  were  fit  for. 

Now  Axel's  good  old  colonel  liked  the 
Herr  Lieutenant  very  much,  because  he 
had  once  owned  an  estate  himself,  along- 
side Biitow  and  Lauenburg.  which  he  had 
eot  rid  of  through  his  singular  methods  of 
farming ;  and  because  he  still  owned  one, 
on  which  he  could  carry  out  these  methods, 
one  of  them  being  never  to  enrich  the  soil, 
because  he  thought  it  not  good  for  the 
land.  He  had  a  great  opinion  of  his  own 
methods,  and  as  he  was  like  the  old  car- 
riers who,  when  they  can  no  longer  drive, 
still  like  to  crack  the  whip,  he  ei\joyed 
talking  about  them,  and  as  Axel  listened 
attentively,  and  was  too  polite  to  contra- 
dict'him,  the  old  colonel  conceived  a  high 
opinion  of  his  wisdom.  For  this  reason 
AxeFs  testimonials  were  always  very 
good;  but  unfortunately  the  old  Colonel 
paid  little  attention  to  orthography,  and 
so  he  wrote  once,  "  Lieutenant  von  Bam- 
bow  is  a  thoroughly  *feiger'  officer,"  when 
he  meant  to  say  **f&ger"  (capable). 
The  king  himself  saw  it,  and  wrote  on  the 
margin, "  I  have  no  occasion  for  a  '  feiger ' 
(cowardly)  officer ;  let  him  be  dismissed  at 
once."  it  was  a  stupid  thing  in  the  old 
colonel;  the  mistake  must  be  corrected; 
but  he  did  not  know  how  to  do  it  without 
taking  his  acyutant  into  counsel.  With 
his  assistance,  the  orthography  and  the 
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business  were  made  right ;  bnt  the  rogue 
could  not  hold  his  tongue,  and  before  long 
the  whole  set  were  aiming  their  poor  jokes 
at  our  innocent  Axel.  Especially  one 
tiiick-headed  fellow,  of  **  very  old  family," 
who  had  all  alon^  poked  fun  at  him  on  ac- 
count of  his  agricultural  pursuits,  not  be- 
cause he  managed  them  foolishly,  but  be- 
cause he  took  to  them  at  all, —  now  applied 
the  screw  so  insolently  that  all  his  comrades 
observed  it ;  Axel  alone  took  no  notice,  be- 
cause he  had  not  the  slightest  suspicion  of 
the  cause. 

There  was  another  matter,  in  addition. 
The  Herr  von  So  and  So,  with  whom  Axel 
took  practical  lessons  in  farming  on  horse- 
back and  with  a  shot-gun,  had  a  wonder- 
fully pretty  daughter, —  nobody  need 
laugh  I  she  was  really  a  fine  girl, —  by 
whom  the  Herr  Lieutenant  of  the  ''old 
family  "  was  strongly  attracted.  She,  how- 
ever, treated  him  quite  coolly,  and  was 
much  more  gracious  to  Axel,  who  also 
turned  his  best  side  out  in  her  presence. 
Whether  it  was  that  the  young  lady  took 
no  pleasure  in  the  stupidly  forward  behav- 
ior of  the  Herr  Lieutenant  of  "  old  family," 
and  if  she  were  going  to  marry  preferred 
a  man  gifted  with  more  brains,  or  that  she 
was  pleased  with  Axel's  sood-temper  and 
modesty,  it  was  not  long  before  Axel  was 
evidently  "  cock  of  the  walk,"  and  the  Herr 
Lieutenant  of  *'  old  family,"  sat  upon  the 
nettles  of  jealousy. 

It  happened,  about  this  time,  that  the 
officers  of  the  corps  gave  a  ball,  and  the 
Herr  Lieutenant  of  "  old  family  "  adorned 
himself  for  this  festivity  with  a  pair  of 
false  calves.  Looking  at  his  legs,  his  own 
comrades  scarcely  knew  him,  and  as  there 
is  always  a  mischief-maker  among  so 
many  frolicsome  young  people,  who  in  this 
case  happened  to  be  the  adjutant,  he  con- 
verted the  cotton-wool  calves  of  Axel's 
rival  into  a  pincushion,  and  stuck  them 
full  of  butterflies,  with  which  the  uncon- 
scious lieutenant  hopped  about  quite  mer- 
rily. People  could  not  help  looking  and 
laughing,  and  the  Herr  Lieutenant  dis- 
covering how  his  calves  were  ornamented, 
•  became  fearfully  angry,  as  he  had  reason  to 
be,  and  his  wrath  broke  loose  upon  the 
first  laughing  face  he  chanced  to  meet, 
which  happened  to  be  Axel's.  "K  you 
were  not  already  designated  upon  the 
colonel's  conduct  list,  I  should  have  the 
satisfaction  of  applying  the  epithet  my- 
self 1"  exclaimed  he,  m  his  rage.  Axel 
did  not  hear  the  words  distinctly,  the  inso- 
lent tone,  however,  was  not  to  be  misunder- 
stood ;  and  as  he  was  really  no  poltroon, 
and  very  easily  excited,  he  turned  with 


equal  anger  to  his  rival,  saying  that  ''he 
did  not  understand  what  he  said,  but  the 
tone  he  had  used  made  an  explanation 
necessary ; "  and  with  that  he  went  to  his 
captain,  with  whom  he  stood  on  good 
terms,  and  asked  an  account  of  the  matter, 
and  what  he  heard  from  him  did  not  tend 
to  diminish  his  anger.  He  fell  into  a  ter- 
I  rible  passion,  and  challenged  the  lieuten- 
ant of  "  old  family,"  and  t&o  the  adjutant, 
because  he  had  brought  the  matter  about, 
and  the  lieutenant  challenged  the  adju- 
tant, an  accoimt  of  the  butterflies,  and  so 
the  three  rode  out  one  fine  Sunday  after- 
noon, with  a  crowd  of  seconds  and  wit- 
nesses and  impartial  observers  and  doctors 
and  surgeons,  and  they  cut  each  other^s 
faces,  and  shot  at  each  other's  limbs,  and 
then  there  was  peace  again.  Axel  got  a 
scar  on  his  nose,  because  he  was  stupid 
enough  to  parry  a  thrust  with  his  face 
instead  of  his  sword.  If  this  did  not  ex- 
actly beautify  him,  it  certainly  did  him  no 
harm.  Herr  von  So  and  So's  pretty 
daughter  heard  of  the  matter,  she  put  to- 
gether many  little  pleasantries  which  she 
had  noted  betweefi  the  rivals,  and  who  can 
blame  this  intelligent  girl  if  she  believed 
herself  the  innocent  cause  of  such  heroic 
deeds,  and  liked  Axel  afterward  better 
than  before  ? 

Here  I  might  relate  the  entire  lovcrstory 
of  Axel  and  Frida,  and  I  leave  it  to  any 
unprejudiced  person  if  I  should  not  have  a 
pair  of  characters  for  a  love-story,  such  as 
cannot  be  found  even  in  the  Bible,  a  lieu- 
tenant of  cuirassiers,  and  a  young  lady  of 
the  nobility ;  but  no,  I  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  For,  in  the  first  place,  I 
never  do  more  than  I  am  obliged,  and  who 
can  compel  me  to  give  private  instructions 
to  the  burghers'  £kughters,  who  may  pos- 
sibly read  this,  about  falling  in  love  with 
a  lieutenant  of  cuirassiers,  or  to  teach 
young  mechanics  how  they  may  ingratiate 
themselves  with  noble  yoimg  ladies  ?  Who 
would  give  me  anything  for  that  ?  And, 
secondly,  I  may  as  well  say,  once  for  all,  I 
do  not  write  with  any  regard  to  young 
people,  I  write  merely  for  the  old  folks, 
who  lie  down  of  an  afternoon  on  the  sofa, 
and  take  a  book  to  drive  the  flies  from  their 
faces,  and  the  cares  out  of  their  heads* 
Thirdly,  I  have  already  three  young 
maidens  to  dispose  of^  and  anyone  who 
wants  to  know  what  a  task  that  is  may  in- 
ouire  of  any  mother  of  three  unmarried 
daughters.  Louise  Habermann  must  have 
a  husband,  and  would  it  not  be  a  shame  to 
leave  the  two  little  twin-apples  to  trundle 
through  the  world  as  old  maids?  Fourtii- 
ly  and  lastly,  I  am  not  fitted  to  describe 
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correctly  the  love  of  a  lieutenant  of  cuiraa- 
aiera,  it  is  a  touch  beyond  me,  it  requires 
the  pen  of  a  Shakespeare  or  a  Muhlbach, 
and  who  knows  whether  Shakespeare  him- 
self were  adequate  to  the  task,  for  so  far 
as  I  am  informed  he  never  ventured  upon 
it. 

In  short,  they  were  betrothed,  and  the 
-wedding  was  held  at  Whitsuntide,  1843, 
and  the  Herr  von  So  and  So  gave  his 
blessing  as  a  dowry,  because  it  was  all  he 
had  to  give.  Well,  we  will  treat  him  like 
a  Christian,  and  give  him  something,  to 
^t  a  name, —  for  since  he  is  become  our 
father-in-law  he  must  have  a  name, —  so 
he  shall  be  called  Herr  von  Satrup  of  Seels- 
dorp,  of  which  estate  he  owned  still  less 
than  Axel  of  Pumpelhagen. 

Frida  von  Satrup  was  an  intelligent  girl, 
and  understood  before  hor  marriage  that 
a  "  Herr  Lieutenant "  was  only  a  large 

£iece  of  a  small  apple,  and  that  a  ^  Frau 
ieutenant "  would  be  a  small  piece  of  a 


large  apple ;  she  stipulated,  therefore,  that 
Axel  snould  leave  the  army.  Axel  was 
not  unwilling,  for  the  foolery  about  the 
"feiger"  officer  was  not  by  any  means 
over,  although  he  bore  the  mark  of  the 
old  colonel's  blunder  in  red  ink  on  his 
face,  and  he  had  also  a  great  desire  and 
purpose  to  turn  his  agricultural  science 
into  ready  monev,  at  Pumpelhagen,  and 
therewith  to  pay  his  debts. 

He  took  his  cUscharge,  therefore,  packed 
his  uniform,  sash  and  epaulettes  in  a  box, 
delivered,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  a  touch- 
ing farewell  address  to  his  brave  sword, 
laid  that  also  in  the  box,  nailed  and  sealed 
the  box,  and  wrote  on  the  top,  ^*  In  case  of 
sudden  death,  to  be  opened  by  my  heirs," 
sent  the  whole  to  Pumpelhagen,  was  mar- 
ried in  a  black  dress-suit,  and  started  with 
his  young  bride  for  a  journey  up  the  Rhine. 

How  he  made  his  entrance  into  Pumpel- 
hagen, in  the  midsummer  of  1813,  shall  be 
told  in  another  place. 


Thi  Pkrilb  or  Manxtbobiptb.—  The  risks  to 
which  valaable  historical  dooaments  are  ex- 
posed have  just  been  strikingly  illustrated  by 
the  case  of  a  large  collection  of  BfSS.  relating 
to  America,  left  by  William  Pean  and  bis  im- 
mediate descendants.  These  papers  comprise 
several  hundred  original  letters  addressed  to  the 
Proprietary  in  England  fh>m  the  Governors  and 
other  high  officials  of  Penn^Wania,  and  date 
ftx>m  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  to  &r  into  the 
eighteenth  century;  also  volumes  of  copied  cor- 
respondence of  the  Proprietary  with  America; 
the  correspondence  with  colonial  Qovemors  and 
leading  politicians  at  home  daring  Penn*8  sec- 
ond visit  to  Pennsylvania;  original  frames  of 
government  for  Pennsylvania  as  devised  and 
corrected  by  Penn;  ori^nal  petitions  signed  by 
first  settlers;  broadside  proclamations;    wills; 

Erivate  letters  of  Penn  daring  his  coartohip  of 
[annah  Callowhill;  papers  containing  a  vast 
array  of  £Mts  relating  to  the  early  history  of 
America,  got  together  for  litigation  on  the  boun- 
dary qaestion;  rare  printed  books,  &o.,  which 
to  describe  fully  would  occupy  too  much  space. 
Dieee  documents  appear  to  have  recently  be- 
eome  the  property  of  a  collateral  representative 
of  the  Penn  family,  and  were  offered  by  him  and 
sold  in  a  mass  to  a  toaste-paper  dealer  to  be 
destroyed  at  waste  at  the  mills  !  Fortunately 
for  the  interests  of  the  curious,  there  are  those 
whose  business  it  is  to  call  upon  these  waste- 
paper  dealers  to  collect  anything  of  value  that 
may  be  discovered,  By  them  £e  Mpers  were 
ibund  and  sold  to  Mr.  Allen,  of  Oovent  Oar- 
den.  They  are  now  safely  lodged  in  their  most 
befitting  plaoe,  among  the  archives  of  the  Penn- 


sylvania Historical  Society,  and  available  for 
future  students  of  American  history. 

Athencam. 


Inpluinoi  op  Cannon-fiiuno  upon  Rain. — 
M.  Charles  La  Maout,  apothecary  at  St  Brienne, 
in  France,  has  published  some  interesting  obser- 
vations on  the  influence  of  artillery-firing  upon 
the  fall  of  rain  and  the  force  of  the  wind.  Dar- 
ing the  siege  of  Sebastopol,  seen  after  the  firing 
commenced  the  sky  became  obscured  with 
clouds,  and  a  fine  rain  began  to  fall,  which  was 
sometimes  followed  by  a  delage  or  whirlwind. 
Immediately,  and  as  a  consequence  of  the  con- 
densation, the  mercury  in  the  barometer  rose  in 
proportion  to  the  violence  of  the  cannonading. 
A  chart  of  the  movements  of  the  barometer  af- 
foided  a  good  indication  of  the  bombardment 
The  author  then  proceeds  to  show  how  rain 
could  be  produced  at  will  by  a  judicious  dis- 
charge of  artillery.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this 
would  be  a  better  use  of  cannon  than  the  whole- 
Sile  slaughtering  of  men,  but  whether  rain 
could  be  produced  at  will  in  this  way  is  another 
question.  There  is  some  confirmation  of  the  the- 
ory in  the  £Mrt  that  a  violent  rainfall  has  at- 
tended the  recent  engagement  of  troope  near 
Mets,  in  France.  The  subject  is  one  quite  worthy 
of  investigation,  and  if  it  were  found  to  be  ex- 
pedient, the  proposition  of  the  author  to  estab- 
lish meteorological  stations  with  suitable  artil- 
lery ought  to  be  carried  into  execution. 

Public  Opinion. 
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From  Saint  Paals. 
MOBAL  INDIGNATION  AS  A  NATIONAL 
CnABACTERISTIC. 

"  The  Americans/'  said  a  friend  of  ours 
the  other  day  who  knows  them  well,  *'  are 
such  a  specially  good-humoured  and  good- 
natured  people  I  They  bear  with  the  ut- 
most cheerfulness  and  good-humour  things 
that  would  make  an  English  public  furi- 
ous I "  And  the  speaker  went  on  to  relate 
how,  upon  one  occasion,  a  large  crowd  of 
persons  had,  invited  by  advertisement, 
gone  at  a  siyen  hour  to  embark  on  a 
steamboat  which  was  advertised  to  make  a 
certain  voyage  on  one  of  the  great  rivers. 
On  reaching  the  landing-stage  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  boat  would  not  make  the 
voyage  1  Not  a  soul,  continued  my  inform- 
ant, appeared  to  think  for  an  instant  of  ez- 
postumtion,  remonstrance  or  complaint. 
They  laughed  at  their  own  and  each  oth- 
er's disappointment,  shrugged  their  shoul- 
ders, guessed  they  would  have  to  go  by 
pail,  and  moved  off  with  a  good-humour 
delightful  to  behold.  They  were  too  busy, 
and  had  one  and  all  discovered  that  life 
was  too  short  to  spend  any  of  its  hours  in 
clamouring  for  rignts  which,  when  obtained 
(if,  perchance,  they  ever  should  be  ob- 
tiuned^,  would  not,  when  all  was  well  cal- 
culatea,  be  worth 'the  time  spent  in  re- 
claiming them. 

The  anecdote,  and  the  habitual  tone  of 
mind  illustrated  by  it,  seemed  to  the 
writer  to  parallel  itself  with  much  that  one 
has  recentlv  heard  of  the  contemporary 
temper  of  the  times  among  ourselves,  in  a 
manner  calculated  to  give  rise  to  specula- 
tions not  wholly  uninstructive. 

In  the  course  of  the  -  large  Quantity  of 
discussion  that  has,  for  a  couple  of  years 
past  or  more,  been  going  on  in  the  news- 
papers and  other  periodiciA  public^ons 
with  reference  to  sundry  too  notorious 
cases  of  commercial  fraud,  or  quasi-ftaxid, 
and  ;n  that  other  subsidiary  discussion  re- 
specting the  expediency  4>f  appointing  a 
Sublic  prosecutor,  we  have  heard  a  great 
eal  about  the  increasing  unwillingness  of 
Englishmen,  especially  of  business  men,  to 
take  trouble  and  go  to  expense  for  the 
purpose  of  claiming  their  own,  maintaining 
their  own  rights,  and  punishing  wrong- 
doers who  have  invaded  them.  We  are 
told  that  it  is  a  markedly  increasing  prac- 
tice in  men's  conduct  of  their  lives,  and 
tendency  in  their  tempers,  to  "put  up  with 
the  first  loss  as  the  least ; "  to  write  off  a 
bad  debt,  and  have  done  with  it ;  not  to 
cry  over  spilt  milk;  and,  in  deciding  on 
their  line  of  conduct  towards  those  who 
have  ii\|ared  them,  to  be  guided  solely  by 


a  calm  and  enlightened  estimate  of  what 
is  apparently  best  for  themselves,  their 
own  pockets,  and  theif  own  peace  of  mind. 

People  are  not  at  all  vindictive.  Vin- 
dictiveness  has  quite  gone  out  of  fashion. 
And  vindictiveness  is,  as  all  copy-books 
have  told  us,  from  our  youth  up,  a  very 
bad  thing,  besides  being  now  found  out  to 
be  a  very  troublesome  one  I  So  that  the 
forjpriving  temper  of  the  times  presents  it- 
self to  our  imaffinations  in  quite  a  roseate 
and  angelic  light — a  proof  of  moral  prog- 
ress, a&rding  a  sweet  sight  to  gods  and 
men! 

Clearly  progress  I  for  this  was  assuredly 
not  always  the  Englishman's  temper.  And 
yet,  remarkably  enough,  this  tone  of  the 
public  mind  may  be  curiously  paralleled 
oy  that  which  exists  among  another  and  a 
very  different  people,  where  no  such  prog- 
ress or  change  has  occurred,  but  where 
this  absence  of  vindictiveness  has  always 
been  a  characteristic  of  the  popular  tem- 
per. 

It  is  in  Italy  that  we  may  find  manifes- 
tations of  a  tone  and  habit  of  mind  that, 
if  we  disregud  the  outside  circomstances 
unimportant  for  our  present  purpose,  and 
look  closely  at  the  real  constituents  of  the 
mental  habits  in  question,  will  be  seen  to 
be  singularly  similar  to  the  instances  of 
non-vindictiveness  which  have  been  cited 
as  characteristic  of  ourselves  and  our 
Transatlantic  cousins. 

Possibly  it  may  startle  some  readers  to 
hear  the  Italians  cited  as  a  non-vindictive 
population.  The  statement  put  forth  sim- 
ply without  explanation  would  certainly 
ccntradict  the  popular  notion  of  the  Italian 
character.  Yet  it  is  a  fact,  with  which  no 
one  who  has  lived  in  Italy  can  have  failed 
to  be  struck,  that  precisely  that  sort  of 
good-humoured  acquiescence  in  wrongs, 
which  the  American  instance  above  quoted 
illustrates,  is  one  of  the  commopest  and 
most  salient  characteristics  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Peninsula. 

An  Italian  audience  will  quietly  and 
good-humouredly  turn  back  from  the  door 
of  a  theatre  closed  in  its  face  with  the 
sudden  and  previously  unnotified  an- 
nouncement to  the  effect  that  there  is  to 
be  no  performance.  An  Italian  public  will, 
day  after  day,  and  year  after  year,  suffer 
itself  to  be  turned  out  of  its  course  in  the 

gublic  street,  and  forced  to  make  a  circuity 
y  some  unauthorized  and  entirely  wrong- 
ful encroachment.  Italian  passengers  by 
a  railway  will  submit  without  a  murmur 
to  any  amount  of  unpunctuality  in  the 
service  —  to  any  amount  of  inconvenience 
inflicted  upon  them  by  the  administratioD, 
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or  any  amount  of  encroachment  on  the 
part  of  each  other.  Whatever  he  may  be 
in  matters  of  a  different  nature,  the  Italian 
is  totally  free  from  "  vindictiveness "  in 
any  of  these,  or  any  of  the  similar  cases 
"wluch  occur  hourly  in  every  department 
of  Italian  life. 

l^ow,  the  question  arises,  whether  this 
temper  of  mind,  wluch  has  been  from  time 
immemorial  the  characteristic  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Italy,  and  which  seems  to  be  rap- 
idly becoming  the  characteristic  of  our- 
selves and  of  the  races  sprung  from  us,  is 
as  desirable  a  one  as  it  may  perhaps  ap- 
pear to  some  persons  to  be ;  or  whether, 
perchance,  instead  of  being  such,  it  may, 
on  the  contrary,  be  one  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous and  alarming  symptoms  wliich  it 
is  possible  for  the  general  tone  of  a  na- 
tion's temper  to  manifest. 

It  consists,  in  a  word,  of  the  absence — 
the  dying  out  —  of  moral  indignation. 
la  that  a  good  thing  ?  Or  is  it,  haply,  one 
of  the  worst  possible  of  things?  And  is 
there  not,  perhaps,  reason  for  thinking 
even  that  this  matter  of  the  proneness  of 
a  people  to  moral  indignation,  or  the 
reverse,  may  be  accepted  as  a  very  accu- 
rate and  trustworthy  thermometer,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  temperature  of  the  national 
worth? 

The  declaration  of  Cromwell,  when  his 
soul  was  vexed  by  the  dominant  evils  of 
his  time,  that  there  was  a  company  of  a 
few  poor  men  who  were  willing  to  spend 
their  lives  rather  than  such  things  should 
he,  is  extant.  But  when  a  few  pounds  of 
money  were  needed,  the  other  day,  to 
accomplish  the  punishment  and  putting 
down  of  abominations,  which  are  as  fatal 
a  canker  in  the  social  life  of  our  day  as 
those  ills  against  which  Cromwell  took  the 
sword  were  in  his  day,  no  company  of  men 
was  found  who  were  willing  to  spend  even 
a  few  pounds,  rather  than  such  sad  things 
should  be  1  And  yet  there  were  plenty  of 
by  no  means  poor  men  who  were  ix\jured 
by,  and  liable  to  ii\jury  by,  the  evils  which 
it  was  sought  to  punish  and  put  down. 
No  1  The  first  loss  was  the  least  I  It  was 
troublesome  I  It  was  vindictive  1  Men 
shrunk  from  letting  their  names  appear 
among  those  who  vomntarily  came  forward 
to  punish  !  There  was  no  moral  indigna- 
tion —  no  burning  in  the  heart  —  that 
prompted  men  to  say,  with  clenched  lip 
and  stem  eye,  that  such  things  should  not 
he! 

Does  this  change  indicate  an  improve- 
ment in  the  national  character  and  temper  ? 
Those  old  Puritans  and  Ironsides,  who  pre- 
ferred death  to  the  toleration  of  what  tney 


felt  to  be  evil,  assuredly  inflicted  wrong 
themselves.  They  were  grossly  intolerant, 
not  only  of  that  which  no  man  should  tol- 
erate, but  of  much  that  wisdom  and  hu- 
manity would  have  counselled  them  to  tol- 
erate. They  held  opinions  of  the  absolute 
truth  of  which  they  doubted  not.  But 
ought  they  not  to  have  doubted?  We 
are  not  sure  now,  by  any  means,  of  aU 
that  they  were  sure  of.  Doubt  is  philo- 
sophical ;  doubt  is  tolerant ;  doubt  inspires 
human  respect  for  the  opinions  of  others 
—  for  opinions  opposed  to  our  own,  even 
when  they  are  the  opinions  of  the  minority. 
Is  not  this  undoubting  readiness  to  put 
down  that  which,  in  our  own  opinion,  is 
evil,  the  root  of  all  bigotry,  all  persecution, 
and  all  tyranny?  And  if  so,  does  it  not 
constitute  an  improvement  to  have  changed 
that  old  undoubting  temperament  for  our 
present  more  tolerant  one,  bom  of  philo- 
sophic doubt? 

It  is  a  difficulty  which  is  cropping  up 
again  and  again  in  all  sorts  of  forms,  and 
in  all  kinds  of  departments  of  the  science 
of  human  conduct ;  being,  in  fact,  a  legacy 
from  the  old  idea«  which,  for  so  many  ages, 
made  part  of  the  fundamental  notions  of 
the  European  mind  in  all  countries :  the 
notion  that  erroneous  belief  in  matters  of 
religion  was  sinful,  and  anti-social,  and 
merited  repression  at  the  hands  of  so- 
ciety. 

It  was  this  opinion,  undoubtingly  and 
universally  received^  generated  naturally 
enouffh  by  the  doctrines  preached  as  those 
of  Christianity  for  so  many  ages,  which 
falsified  men's  minds,  and  set  them  astray 
as  to  the  proper  limits  of  tolerance  on  the 
■one  hand,  and  moral  indignation  on  the 
other. 

The  question  put  to  every  nation,  as 
Mr.  Carlyle  tells  us,  stands  thus :  ^  Is  there 
anything  of  nobleness  in  you,  O  Nation  I 
or  is  there  nothing?  Are  there  in  this 
nation  enouffh  of  heroic  men  to  venture 
forward,  and  to  battle  for  God's  Tmth 
versus  the  Devil's  Falsehood,  at  the  peril 
of  life  and  more  ?  Men  who  prefer  death 
and  all  else  to  living  under  Falsehood; 
who,  once  for  all,  will  not  live  under  False- 
hood ;  but,  having  drawn  the  sword  against 
it  (the  time  being  come  for  that  rare  and 
important  step),  throw  away  the  scabbard, 
and  can  say,  in  pious  clearness,  with  their 
whole  soul,  —  *  Come  on,  then  1  life 
under  Falsehood  is  not  good  for  me ;  and 
we  will  try  it  out  now.  Let  it  be  to  the 
death  between  us,  then  1 ' 

«  Once  risen  into  this  divine  white-heat 
of  temper,  were  it  only  for  a  season  and 
not  again,  the  nation  is  thenceforth  con- 
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siderable  through  all  its  remaining  history. 
What  immensities  of  dross  and  crypto- 
poisonous  matter  will  it  not  burn  out  of 
itself  in  that  high  temperature,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  I  Witness  Cromwell 
and  his  Puritans,  making  England  habita- 
ble, even  under  Charles-Second  terms,  for 
a  couple  of  centuries  more.  Nations  are 
benefited,  I  believe,  for  ages,  by  being 
thrown  once  into  that  divine  white-heat  in 
this  manner.  And  no  nation  that  has  not 
had  such  divine  paroxysms  at  any  time  is 
apt  to  come  to  much."  ♦ 

All  which  passage  from  the  poet-prophet 
is  very  excellent  preaching,  and  laoen  with 
most  fragrant  truth.  But  when  the  seer 
goes  on  to  write  in  the  next  page  —  "If 
you  do  not,  you  Man,  or  you  IJation,  love 
the  Truth  enough,  but  try  to  make  a  chap- 
man-bargain with  Truth,  instead  of  giving 
yourself  wholly  —  body,  and  soul,  and  life 
—  to  her.  Truth  will  not  live  with  you, 
Truth  will  depart  from  you.  .  .  .  You  will 
follow  falsity,  and  think  it  truth,  you  un- 
fortunate man  or  nation.  You  will  right 
surely,  you  for  one,  stumble  to  the  devil ; 

"  when  be  writes  this,  his  holy  wrath 

rather  runs  away  with  him,  and  hurries 
him  into  preachmg  much  as  the  fiercest 
bigots  and  persecutors  have  preached. 
This  is  truth,  says  the  persecutor;  and 
death  is  better  for  you  than  that  you 
should  not  accept  it.  And  the  persecuted 
answers,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  /  follow 
the  truth.  No  1  returns  the  persecutor,  in 
the  words  of  our  prophet,  "You  follow 
falsity,  and  think  it  truth  1 "  But  truth 
for  me  is  what  I  trow ;  —  and  the  only  pos- 
sible truth  to  me  I  What  is  truth  but  that 
which  a  man  reallv  trows  ? 

The  preacher  of  moral  indignation  over- 
shoots his  mark.  And  it  is  certain  that 
such  preaching  will  not  be  accepted  in  this 
age  of  the  world.  And  the  exceeding 
value  of  the  sound  portion  of  the  sermon 
thus  risks  being  lost.  Men  will  not  be- 
lieve in  the  present  day  that  they  ought  to 
feel  moral  indignation  against  those  who 
trow  differently  firom  themselves  —  to 
whom  truth  appears  differently.  The 
lessons  of  history  have  at  last  succeeded 
in  teaching  men  that  this  will  not  do. 
And  it  is  by  prolonging  the  old  confusion 
between  doing  and  thinking,  as  objects  for 
human  animadversion,  that  a  general  ab- 
sence of  moral  indignation  and  universal 
loose  indifferentism  are  likely  to  be  pro- 
pagated. 

Nothing  perhaps  can  in  the  long  run  be 
worse  for  humanity  than  the  notion  that 

•  Curlyle's  *'  Frederick  the  Great,'*  vol.  1.  p.  26*. 


men  should  be  hated  and  persecuted  for 
their  opinions.    Hie  world  may  be  held  to 
have  learnt  this  lesson.    It  has  found  it 
out.      And    everybody   knows   that    the 
reason  why  it  is  bad,  and  why  it  can  never 
answer  to  persecute  and  put  down  those 
who  think  differently  from  ourselves,  is  be- 
cause no  man  can  be  certain  that  his  view 
I  of  truth  is  the  correct  one.    If  one  could 
be  sure  upon  this  point,  war  against  a  false 
opinion  would  be  right  and  expedient.     It 
can  never  be  so,  because  we  are  really  in 
^^dovbt  upon  the  subject; — because  when 
I  A.  says,  "  I  hold  the  truth ;  "  and  B.  says, 
"No,  you   hold    falsehood;    /   hold   Uie 
truth,'*  there  is  no  umpire  to  whom  appeal 
can  be  made  to  decide  between   them. 
These  are  the  cases  in  which,  as  the  world 
has  by  this  time  pretty  well  learned,  abso- 
lute toleration  is  and  should  be  the  rule. 
But  surely  we  are  in  danger,  in  these 
latter  days  of  falling  into  the  equally  mis- 
taken converse  of  the  mistake  our  fore- 
fathers fell  into.    They  very  readily  burned 
with  a  "divine  white-heat,"  as    Carlyle 
says,  of  indignation  against  both  wrong- 
doers and  wrong-thinkers.    We  extend  an 
equally  tepid  tolerance  to  both  I    But  we 
may  quite  depend  upon  this  —  that  unless, 
to  use  the  words  of  our  poet-prophet  again, 
a  sufficient  number  of  heroic   men    are 
found  in  the  nation  to  stand  forth  with  the 
hot  and  indignant  protest  on  their  lips 
that  such  things  shall  not  be  —  such  things 
as  have  been  too  much  lately  tolerat^ 
among  us — we  shall  "  right  surely,  we  for 
one,  stumble  to  the  devil,  and  are  every 
day  and  hour,  little  as  we  imagine  it,  mak« 
ing  progress  thither." 


From  The  Spectator. 
PBOFESSOR  SHAIRP  ON  CULTURE  AND 
RELIGION.* 

This  is  a  wise  book,  and,  unlike  a  great 
many  other  wise  books,  has  that  carefully 
shaded  thought  and  expression  wliich  fits 
Professor  Shairp  to  speak  for  Culture  no 
less  than  for  Keligion.  The  various  lec- 
tures give  us  an  adunirable  picture  of  some 
of  the  different  forms  in  which  the  idea 
of  Culture  has  fascinated  the  world,  —  the 
Greek  form  in  which  it  represented,  above 
all  things,  distinct  conceptions  of  man  and 
his  powers,  a  rich  poetry,  a  great  oratory, 
a  true  historical  wisdom,  a  deep  philoso- 

•  Culture  and  Religion  in  some  qf  their  RelaHom. 
By  J.  C.  Shairp,  Principal  of  the  United  Colleget 
of  St.  Salvator  and  St.  Leonard,  St.  Andr«w't. 
Edinburgh :  Edmonaton  and  pouglas. 
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pliy,  a  wonderful  self-knowledge; — the 
scieLtifio  modem  form,  in  which  it  demands 
a  patient  study  of  the  laws  of  external  Na- 
ture and  a  mind  so  deeply  trained  and 
yersed  in  the  inductive  processes  to  which 
they  introduce  us,  as  to  suggest,  as  the 
ideal  man,  a  strategist  pitting  himself 
against  the  undiscovered  secrets  of  the 
universe,  ar  d  wrest insr  a  blessing  from  them 
by  h"8  pertinacity  and  skill;  —  lastly,  the 
literarv  modern  form,  Mr.  Arnold's  form, 
of  Cm  ure,  in  which  it  reproduces  the 
Greek  view  in  a  Fomewhat  higher  phase, 
with  at  least  sotne  of  the  tincture  of  a  re- 
L'gious  phraseology,  and  tries  to  show  us 
what  the  harmonious  development  of  hu- 
man nature  really  means,  ana  to  give  us  a 
standard  of  perfection  obtained  from  a 
complete  'view  of  man's  powers  and  aims. 
Of  all  these  views  of  Uulture,  Professor 
Shairp  gives  us  a  clear  and  graceful  pic- 
ture, and  shows  how  impossible  it  is  for 
them, —  even  the  best, —  to  include  true 
religion,  even  though  the  universal  com- 
prehensiveness of  their  language  may  seem 
to  imply  that  they  keep  room  for  the  de- 
velopment of  man's  religious  nature.  We 
shall  limit  our  notice  of  these  admirable 
lectures  to  Professor  Shairp's  mode  of  an- 
swering Mr.  Arnold  on  this  latter  point, 
which  our  author  deals  with,  with  as  much 
force  as  thouffhtfulness. 

Mr.  Arnold  holds  that  what  he  some- 
times calls  Hebraism,  and  sometimes  Pu- 
ritanism, has  narrowed  and  impoverished 
human  nature,  and  he  seeks  for  its  sup- 
plement in  Hellenism  —  that  harmony  m 
the  development  of  other  than  moral  aims 
which  alone  can  prevent  the  pursuit  of 
moral  aims  from  landing  us  in  a  feverish 
and  consumptive  earnestness,  fatal  both 
to  sweetness  and  light.  Mr.  Shairp  does 
not  attempt  to  deny  the  real  mutilation 
of  human  nature  to  which  the  narrowness 
of  reliffious  minds  has  led.  But  he  trav- 
erses the  assumption  that  we  can  limit 
Religion  to  a  comer  of  our  nature  and  yet 
really  recognize  it  as  Religion  still.  It  is 
impossible,  he  says,  to  ^ive  Religion  a 
secondary  place  in  the  aims  of  our  life, 
without  entirely  undermining  its  au- 
thority: — 

**  There  are  things  which  are  dther  ends  in 
themselves  or  th^y  are  nothing;  and  such  I  con- 
ceive religion  is.  It  either  is  supreme,  a  good  in 
*  itoelf,  and  for  its  own  sake,  or  it  is  not  at  aU. 
The  first  and  great  Commandment  must  ^ther  be 
80  set  before  us  as  to  be  obeyed,  entered  into,  in 
and  for  itself,  without  any  ulterior  view,  or  it 
oaanot  be  obeyed  at  alL  It  cannot  be  made 
Bubeervient  to  any  ulterior  purpose.  And  herein 
is  instanced  *  a  remarkable  law  of  ethici  which 
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I  is  well  known  to  all  who  have  gi? en  their  minds 
to  the  subject.'    I  shall  give  it  in  the  words  of 
one  who  has  expressed  it  so  well  in  his  own  un- 
I  equalled  language  that  it  has  been  proposed  to 
I  name  it  Dr.  Newman's  law, —  *  All  virtue  and 
!  goodness  tend  to  make  men  powerful  in  this 
I  world ;  but  they  who  aim  at  the  power  have  not 
I  the  virtue.    Again  :  virtue  is  its  own  reward, 
I  and  brings  with  it  the  truest  and  highest  pleas« 
^  ures;  but  they  whoonltiyate  it  for  the  pleasure- 
I  sake  are  selfish,  not  religious,  and   will  never 
(rain  the  pleasure,  because  they  never  can  have 
the  virtue.*    Apply  this  to  the  present  subject 
They  who   setk  religion  for  cultur^^ake  are 
sdsthetic,  not  religious,  and  will  never  gain  that 
grace  which  religion  adds  to  culture,  because 
they  never  can  have  the  religion.    To  seek  re- 
ligion for  the  present  elevation  or  even  the  social 
improvement  it  brings,  is  really  to  fall  from 
fiiith  which  rests  in  Qod  and  the  knowledge  of 
Him  as  the  ultimate  good,  and  has  no  bye-ends 
to  serve." 

And  Mr.  Shairp  adds  very  justly  and  pow- 
erfully that  in  a  world  such  as  ours,  cul- 
ture such  as  Mr.  Arnold  describes,  instead 
of  supplying  **  an  all-embracinc  bond  of 
brotherhooc^  is  likely  to  be  rather  a  prin- 
ciple of  exclusion  and  isolation,"  because 
it  must  be  confined  to  a  very  narrow  cir- 
cle, and  must  breed  disgust  towards  those 
whose  condition  is  vulgar  and  wretched. 
Hie  love  of  such  Culture  is  "  after  aU,  a 
dainty  and  divisive  quality,  and  cannot 
reach  to  the  depths  of  numanity." 

We  would  go  farther  even  than  Mr. 
Shairp  and  say  not  onlv  that  Culture 
never  can  pretend  to  banish  religion  into  a 
corner  of  the  mind  as  only  one  among 
many  tendencies  which  require  cultiva- 
tion, till  religion  in  our  sense  of  the  term 
has  been  explained  away,  but  even  that 
religion  in  its  narrowest  form, — the  nar- 
rowest form  of  Hebraism  and  Puritanism 
which  Mr.  Arnold  denounces,  —  contains 
in  it  a  far  more  fruitful  germ  of  future 
Culture,  than  the  Culture  which  has  thus 
got  into  the  attitude  of  patronage  towards 
religion,  contains  of  future  religion.  We 
must  remember  that  Mr.  Arnold  himself, 
before  he  be^an  to  balance  Hellenism 
against  Hebraism,  and  speak  of  Culture  as 
including  Religion,  had  come  to  the  point 
of  resolvinff  Gkni  into  'Hhat  stream  of  ten- 
dency by  which  all  things  tend  to  fulfil  the 
law  of  their  being ; "  in  other  words,  had 
confessed  that  God  could  not  be  found 
above  our  nature  and  brooding  over  it,  but 
only  in  it.  That  once  adimtttd,  and  of 
course  Supematuralsim  is  entirely  merged 
in  naturalism ;  nor  does  there  remain  any 
reason  why  we  should  look  for  the  *•  law  of 
our  being"  more  in  the  class  of  actions 
called  moral  and  religious,  thim  in  any 
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other  class  of  actions  which  are  strictly 
human  and  finite.  Now  it  seems  to  us 
that  one  of  the  most  fertile  germs  of  true 
culture  is  a  strict  consequence  of  the  su- 
pernatural conception  oi  life,  —  we  mean 
the  humility  with  which  a  nature  pene- 
trated by  the  vision  of  Grod  shrinks  before 
the  perfect  Will.  This  is  the  sharp  knife 
which  has  entered  deep  into  the  proud, 
and  stubborn,  and  selfish  nature  of  man, 
which  has  taught  him  to  endure  failure 
and  insignificance,  to  accept  the  mysterious 
pangs  of*  life,  to  surrender  himself  to  the 
will  of  One  mightier  than  himself,  and,  in 
a  word,  has  rendered  him  pliant  to  the  in- 
fluence of  noble  and  disinterested  ends. 
Once  let  the  naturalistic  standard  of  "  the 
harmonious  development  of  human  na- 
ture "  be  substituted,  for  any  length  of 
time,  for  the  supernatural  standard  of 
**  the  righteous  will  of  Grod,"  as  the  end  to 
set  before  us,  and  we  should  soon  find  the 
most  fruitful  of  all  the  forces  which  have 
subdued  the  selfishness  of  man  withdrawn, 
and  a  great  impulse  given  to  that  worst  of 
all  sorts  of  anarchy,  the  conceit  of  being  a 
law  unto  yourself.  We  could,  for  our 
own  parts,  heartily  accept  Dr.  Newman's 
old  paradox  which  excited  so  much  harsh 
comment  at  the  time  at  which  it  was  ut- 
tered, that  there  are  many  fierce,  gloomy, 
and  superstitious  states  of  national  feeling 
infinitely  more  promising  for  the  nation 
that  feels  them,  than  our  modem  '*cold, 
self-sufficient,  self-wise  tranquillity,"  nay, 
that  the  nineteenth  century  might  be  con- 
ceived as  in  a  far  more  hopefiU  condition 
were  it  more  superstitious  and  less  self- 
satisfied  than  it  is.  Not,  of  course,  as  Dr. 
Newman  explained  at  the  time,  that  su- 
perstition with  all  its  fierce  vices  is  any- 
thing but  a  fearful  evil ;  but  that  if  you 
are  to  choose  between  the  evil  of  a  state 
of  mind  full  of  the  awe  of  God  but  which 
attributes  to  God  much  that  is  not  of  God, 
that  is  of  the  very  opposite  of  God,  and 
the  evil  of  a  state  of  mind  which  has  got 
rid  of  the  awe  of  God  altogether  and  aims 
at  attaining  the  most  perfect  harmony  of 
human  nature  without  any  real  relation  to 


God,  the  former  would  be  far  more  hope- 
ful than  the  latter,  because  it  would  con- 
tain more  certainly  than  the  latter  the 
means  of  its  own  remedy.  We  do  not  say 
and  are  not  disposed  to  think  that  Dr. 
Newman  was  rignt  in  supposing  that  this 
divine  awe  is  merged  in  self-satisfied  indif- 
ference in  modern  England.  But  in  any 
country  in  which  it  miglit  be  so,  we  believe 
his  paradox  to  be  no  paradox,  but  a  wise, 
sound,  and  even  sober  moral  judgment. 
There  is  no  real  harrow  of  'the  natural 
man'  which  so  effectually  prepares  him 
for  the  disinterested  life  of  a  truly  culti- 
vated society,  for  the  self-forgetfulness  of 
all  true  organization,  for  the  affections  and 
sacrifices  of  domestic  life,  for  the  noble 
reco^ition  of  others*  greatness,  for  the 
equfdiy  noble  consideration  for  those  who 
are  despised  and  weak,  as  that  humility 
which  is  not  humiliation  exactly  because 
it  comes  of  the  contact  with  a  perfectly 
holy  and  righteous  Will.  Substitute  for 
God  "  that  stream  of  tendency  by  which 
all  things  strive  to  fulfil  the  law  of  their 
being,"  and  you  substitute  for  spiritual 
humility  the  mere  sense  of  personal  in- 
completeness. In  other  woras,  you  sub- 
stitute for  the  most  searching  and  power- 
ful of  spiritual  forces — that  which  has 
been  most  fruitful  of  all  great  results,  — 
the  most  convenient  of  all  excuses  for  sel- 
fish passivity.  We  are  profoundly  con- 
vinced not  only  that  Professor  Shairp's 
answer  to  Mr.  Arnold  is  sound,  but  that 
he  might  even  have  couched  it  in  very 
much  stronger  terms.  Culture  advanced 
as  an  end  wider  than  religion  would  soon 
dissolve  as  aesthetic  licence ;  religion  ac- 
cepted as  the  supreme  end  of  life  contains 
a  principle  of  humility  which  is  the  root 
of  all  true  tolerance,  of  all  genuine 
breadth,  and  of  all  that  intellectual  faith 
and  reverence  which  are  at  the  source  of 
ffreat  discoveries  and  noble  enthusiasms. 
We  have  touched  only  one  point  in  Mr. 
Shairp's  beautiful  lectures,  oo  much  the 
better.  Our  readers  will  feel  only  the 
more  the  necessity  of  consulting  the  book 
for  themselves. 


Tub  Ha&vbbt  Mooir.-^We  obtain  the  fol- 
lowing explanation  of  this  phenomenon  from  the 
English  Mechanic  ;  —  *'  Full  moon  ocean 
when  the  moon  is  exactly  opposite  to  the  sun, 
and  as  the  son  travels  the  fall  moon  will  appear 
in  difTerent  parts  of  the  ecliptic.  When  the  sun 
is  in  Aries,  the  fall  moon  will  be  in  Libra;  when 
the  sun  is  in  Cancer,  the  fall  moon  wUl  be  in 
Gaprioom;  and  when  the  sah  is  in  Libra,  the 
faXL  moon  will  be  la  Aries;  and  by  remembering 


that  the  san  is  in  Libra  in  September,  and  in 
Virgo  in  August,  we  shall  see  that  when  the 
moon  is  fhll  at  these  times  it  most  be  in  the  op- 
posite signs  —  namely,  Pisces  and  Ariee.  In  the 
northern  hemispheres  the  harvest  moon  takes 
place  when  the  fall  moon  is  in  these  signs;  but 
in  the  sonthem  hemisphere,  when  the  fill  moon 
is  in  the  opposite  signs  —  namdy,  Virgo  and 
Libra. 
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From  The  Argqtf. 
ANNETTE'S  LOVE-STOBT. 

BT  JVUA  KAVANAQB. 


OHAPTBB  I. 

Deep  in  the  heart  of  Normandy  Kes 
Mannoyille,  and  ver^  green  and  quiet  it  is, 
as  a  true  Nonnan  village  should  oe.    It  is 

Eretty  too,  and  is  both  picturesque  and 
omely.  Its  one  street,  with  gray  stone 
houses  and  tiled  roofs  brown  with  age, 
climbs  up  a  low  hill  with  a  straggling,  halt- 
ing ascent;  just  as  if,  though  glad  to  rest 
by  the  way,  it  were  also  very  anxious  to 
reach  the  little  Gothic  church  perched  on  the 
top,  and  thence  have  a  look  down  below  into 
the  pleasant  valley  where  the  little  shining 
river  glides  through  the  orchards  which 
replace  the  vineyaras  in  Western  France. 
Manneville  is  very  old,  says  tradition. 
It  was  Celtic  once,  a^^serts  that  venerable 
authority;  then  it  became  strongly  Nor- 
man ;  then  devoutly  Christian,  raising  three 
churches  for  its  own  use ;  then  it  dozed  for 
a  few  centuries,  during  which  two  of  the 
churches  decayed  and  became  picturesque 
ruins.  When  Manneville  awoke  one  morn- 
ing from  this  long  sleep,  it  was  to  cry  out, 
"  Vive  la  Ripublique,"  and  send  forth  a  few 
boyish  conscripts,  who  began  by  fiehting 
for  the  rights  of  man  and  who  ended  by 
giving  their  young  blood  to  make  an  Em- 
peror and  found  a  dynasty. 

In  these  days  the  cavfees  were,  as  thev 
are  still, — for  Manneville  is  alive  and  well, 
thank  heaven  —  one  of  the  chief  features 
and  great  attractions  of  this  little  place. 
A  cav^  in  Normandy  is  a  long,  winding 
road,  cut  through  the  country,  and  lying 
several  feet  deep  beneath  its  level.  It  is 
not  imperial ;  no  telegraphic  wires  follow 
its  course,  no  diligence  wheels  speed  alon^ 
its  uneven  soil.  A  cav6e  is  never  traced 
in  a  map,  or  recorded  in  a  chronicle,  but 
for  all  that  a  cavde  is  a  lovely  thing.  It  is 
winding,  and  as  you  rarely  see  for  more 
than  forty  yards  before  you,  it  looks  end- 
less. Sometimes  its  green '  banks  are 
merely  clothed  with  fiirze,  tall  grasses,  and 
a  world  of  lovely  wild  flowers,  whilst  field 
after  field  of  yellow  corn  looks  down  from 
above,  and  the  lark  sings  &r  away  in  the 
blue  sky.  This  is  the  sunny  cav^,  delight- 
ful in  the  early  morning  or  towards  even- 
ing time ;  pleasant  too,  when  its  high  banks 
shelter  you  from  the  keen  north-easterly 
wind  in  spring  or  in  autumn,  but  intoler- 
able in  the  hot  glare  of  noondav  and  sum- 
mer sun.  Such  sunny  cavdes  Manneville 
has  in  plenty :  it  also  abounds  in  specimens 
of  the  cool  and  shady  cavee,  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  sequestered  of  which  bears  the 


name  of  Cav^e  de  la  Dame.    Tradition, 
which  has  ke^t  the  name,  has  for^tten  to 

§iv6  it  a  meaning.  This  Lady's  Cav^e  is  a 
eep,  dark,  win<Sng  path,  lovely  and  mys- 
terious, a  spot  much  fre<juented  by  black- 
birds and  lovers  in  spring.  Trees  grow  on 
either  of  its  steep  banks,  and  they  are  ages 
old,  says  tradition.  Time  has  worn  away 
the  earth  from  their  gnarled  roots,  and 
their  broad  heavy  branches  meet  close 
above,  and  shut  out  sunshine  and  sky. 

Yet  4here  is  lieht  in  this  place —a  cool, 
green  light  —  delicious  contrast  to  the  * 
glare  without ;  light  by  which  you  can  see 
your  way,  and  the  tall  ferns,  and  luxuriant 
ivy,  and  deep  golden  moss  that  clothe  the 
banks  on  eitner  hand,  and  add  to  the  syl- 
van look  of  the  old  cav^e.  Here,  on  a 
bright  May  morning,  forty  odd  years  ago, 
Annette  came  to  meet  her  lover.  The  day 
was  warm,  Annette  had  walked  fast,  and 
Jean  had  not  come  yet,  so  she  sat  down  to 
rest,  and  looked  tip  the  path  with  eager 
eyes  and  a  beating  heart.  Hiere  is  little 
joy  in  the  lot  of  a  servant  girl  on  a  Nor- 
man farm.  Love  is  much  to  her,  and  a 
meeting  in  the  cav^  with  her  lover  has 
more  of  the  flavour  of  lost  Paradise  than 
to  many  another  young  woman  of  her 
years.  Annette  was  an  orphan ;  she  worked 
hard,  rose  early,  went  to  oed  late,  and  had 
but  that  one  bit  of  pure,  true  sunshine  in 
her  life,  her  love  for  a  young  man  as  poor 
as  herself —  he  was  but  a  plough-boy,  and 
he  lived  miles  away — whom  she  saw  rarely, 
and  of  whom  she  thought  night  and  day, 
noon  and  morning. 

Annette  was  poor,  but  she  was  very 
handsome  —  a  grand  young  creature  of 
eighteen,  a  noble  specimen  of  rich  peasant 
blood.  She  had  dark  hair  and  darker 
eyes,  a  laushing  mouth,  a  stately  carriage, 
and  a  fond,  warm  heart.  No  sooner  did 
she  now  see  a  stalwart  ^oung  peasant  in  a 
blue  blouse  slowly  conung  down  the  path, 
j  than  she  rose  and  sprang  towards  him,  ar- 
dent, joyous  and  free. 

"Laggard!"  she  cried,  "laggard!  I 
I  have  been  here  this  hour." 
I  But  Jean  gazed  at  her  with  a  troubled 
I  mien,  and  there  was  no  response  to  her 
I  fond  reproaches  in  his  white  face  and 
I  sunken  blue  eyes. 
I     "I  am  going,"  he  said. 

"When?"  asked  Annette,  fi^m  whose 
brown  cheeks  the  rich  warm  blood  had  sud- 
denly fled. 

"  In  an  hour." 

Annette  said  not  a  word,  but  sank  down, 
like  one  stunned,  at  the  root  of  a  tree. 
Jean  sat  down  by  her.  He,  too,  was  si- 
lei^t^  and  leaning  his  two  elbows  on  his 
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knees,  and  his  cbeeks  on  the  pakns  of  his 
hands,  he  stared  moodily  before  him. 

These  were  the  palmy  days  of  the  First 
Napoleon's  reign,  days  of  mighty  battles 
and  great  warriors.  But  ManneviUe,  which 
had  liked  the  excitement  of  the  thing  at 
first,  had  got  tired  of  it  with  time,  and 
was  now  utterly  sick  of  its  yearly  contri- 
butions to  glory  in  the  shape  of  taxes  and 
men.  From  the  moment  that  Jean  had  put 
his  hand  in  the  fatal  urn  and  drawn  forth 
the  number  that  doomed  him  to  go,  he  had 
hated  his  lot ;  and  now  that  his  hour  had 
come,  now  that  he  must  leave  the  old  aunt 
who  had  reared  him,  and  who,  without  him, 
might  starve  and  die;  the  handsome  girl 
who  loved  him,  and  who  gave  his  life  its 
one  bit  of  gladness ;  now  mat  he  must  ex- 
change field  labour  for  fighting,  and  peen 
and  cool  Normandy  for  hot  battle-fields  in 

E arched  countries,  or  forced  marches  in 
rozen  lands,  Jean  hated  it  ten  times  more, 
vrit!i  vbe  *^rJlen  despondent  hatred  of  a  man 
who  knows  that  he  is  powerless  against  his 
fate. 

Annette  was  the  first  to  rally  firom  the 
blow.  She  raised  her  bowed  head.  She 
looked  aroimd*  her.  Hirough  a  gap  in  the 
foliage  a  briffht  sunbeam  stole  in,  and  a  lin- 
net, perched  on  a  boush  above  her  head, 
was  singing  gaily  its  litue  roundelay.  How 
could  there  be  abiding  grief  or  trouble 
with  that  bright,  sun  and  that  cheerful  lit- 
tle songster  ?  Jean  must  go,  of  course  he 
must,  but  then  of  course  too  he  must  come 
back.  All  would  be  well,  oh!  so  well 
yet. 

*<  Cheer  up,"  she  said,  with  a  tear  in  her 
eye  and  a  smile  on  her  lip ;  ''cheer  up,  all 
will  be  well  yet." 

But  if  the  liberty,  if  the  joy  and  hope- 
ful life  of  Nature  were  the  gifts  which  dady 
communion  with  her  had  bestowed  upon 
Annette,  very  diflTerent  had  been  Nature's 
meaning  to  Annette's  lover.  He  had  seen 
her  ploughed,  conquered,  and  plundered  by 
man,  and  as  her  lot  was,  so  did  his  seem  to 
be.  In  vain  his  fair  hair,  blue  eyes,  and 
aquiline  features,  proclaimed  his  Scandina- 
vian descent ;  Jean,  having  left  o£f  piracy, 
and  riding  the  waves,  and  calling  on  Odin 
and  Walhalla,  in  order  to  till  the  soil,  wear 
a  blue  blouse,  and  utter  forbidden  oaths 
between  his  teeth  when  anything  vexed 
him,  had  allowed  the  servile  yoke  of  his 
latter  ancestors  to  enter  his  very  soul,  not 
in  resignation,  but  in  sullen  submission. 
What  avails  strife  when  defeat  is  sure  to 
be  the  end  ?  What  is  the  use  of  listening 
to  Hope  when  you  know  that  her  promises 
are  all  Mse  lures? 

**  Cheer  up  1 "  he  echoed  with  something 


like  a  sneer;  ''and  who  will  take  cir3  of 
my  Aunt  Denis^  when  I  am  gone  ?  ** 

"I  will,"  answered  Annette  stoutly.  "I 
know  she  never  liked  that  we  should  marry, 
but  what  matter?  She  is  thy  aunt,  she 
reared  thee,  and  every  sou  I  earn  I  will 
share  with  her.  Ay,  and  she  shall  tell  thee 
so  when  thou  comest  back." 

"  When  I  come  back  I "  interrupted  Jean, 
with  a  loud  and  bitter  lau^h ;  "  come  back 
indeed  I  why,  I  shall  get  knocked  on  the 
head  in  the  first  skirmish." 

**  Thou  shalt  not,"  cried  Annette,  giving 
her  brown  head  a  defiant  toss,  and  stamp- 
ing her  foot  with  something  like  wrath. 
'^  Thou  shalt  not  be  killed.  How  canst  thou 
talk  of  it  with  the  sun  shining  and  the  lin- 
net singing  ?  " 

"  Is  he  singing  ?  "  asked  Jean,  picking  up 
a  pebble,  and  looking  up  angrily  at  the 
tree  in  which  the  bird  sang  on,  unconscious 
of  its  danger. 

But  Annette  snatched  the  stone  from 
her  lover's  hand,  and  throwing  it  away, 
asked  reproachfiilly :  **  What  has  the  bird 
done  to  thee  that  thou  shouldst  wish  to 
hurt  it?" 

"  Why  is  he  singing  up  there  ?  "  asked 
Jean,  sullenly ;  "  why  is  he  happy  whilst  I 
must  either  work  here  like  a  slave,  or  go 
ani  be  shot  like  a  dog  ?  " 

"But  thou  shalt  not  be  shot,"  cried 
Annette,  fondly  throwing  her  arms  around 
his  neck;  "thou  shalt  come  back  and 
marry  Annette,  and  die  when  thou  art 
ninety ! "  she  added,  with  a  joyous  laugh 
at  her  own  prophecy,  for  Jean  was  younc^ 
and  handsome  too,  so  Annette  could  laus^n 
at  the  prospect  of  his  wrinkles  and  white 
hair. 

"Ay,  come  back  and  many,"  he  said 
bitterly;  "come  back)  and  toil,  and  rear 
children  on  bread  and  water,  and  die  a 
pair  of  beggars  like  Mathurin  and  his 
wife." 

Annette  drew  back  from  him  with  of- 
fended love  and  wounded  pride. 

"  Is  there  no  God  ?  "  she  asked.  "  WUt 
thou  not  work  for  me,  and  shall  I  not  work 
for  thee  ?    Is  there  no  God,  I  say  ?  " 

Jean  did  not  answer  this.  He  only  said, 
with  a  deep,  sad  sigh:  "It  is  time  —  I 
must  be  going  now  —  good-bye." 

All  Annette's  displeasure,  and  all  her 
fortitude  too,  fell  as  he  uttered  the  words. 
Again  she  threw  her  arms  around  his 
neck,  but  this  time  it  was  to  weep  and  sob 
on  his  breast.  And  now  came  the  parting, 
the  caresses,  the  vows,  the  tears,  the  fond 
promises,  all  that  from  time  immemorial 
has  marked  the  sundering  of  two  young 
hearts.    Then  Jean  said  again  that   he 
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most  go,  and  he  did  not  merely  say  it  — 
he  went. 

Annette  sat  as  he  had  left  her  at  the 
root  of  the  tree,  and  at  first  she  was 
mute;  but  when  she  saw  that  Jean  did 
not  look  round,  that  he  walked  away 
steadily,  and  that  every  step  took  him 
more  surely  from  her,  she  stretched  out 
her  arms  and  she  raised  her  voice,  fond 
and  imploring :  "  Jean,  come  back  —  come 
back  to  me,"  she  cried. 

But  Jean  had  not  heard  her,  or  if  he  did 
hear  her,  he  heeded  her  not.  A  winding 
of  the  lane  soon  hid  him  from  her  view, 
and  all  was  over — Jean  was  gone.  An- 
nette longed  to  rise  and  follow  him,  but 
she  did  not.  All  was  over,  and  it  was 
best  for  him  that  it  should  be  over. 

So  she  stayed  where  he  had  left  her, 
and  flinging  herself  on  the  earth  she  gave 
way  to  her  grief.  It  was  violent,  but 
brief.  In  the  first  place  because  it  was 
not  Annette's  temper  *to  grieve  lonp,  in  the 
second  because  it  was  near  noonday,  and 
Annette  had  her  cows  to  milk.  '*  And  the 
poor  brutes  will  be  lowing  and  lowing," 
thought  Annette,  with  remorseful  fond- 
ness, as  she  sat  up  and  roused  hersell 
The  glimpse  of  sunshine  was  all  gone  from 
the  cavde,  it  looked  once  more  very  green 
and  lonely;  but  the  little  linnet,  after 
being  silent  awhile,  began  its  song  anew, 
and  Annette  almost  smiled  as  she  heard 
it.  Surely  there  could  be  no  enduring 
pain  or  sorrow  in  a  world  in  which  linnets 
sang  so  joyously  I  Such  were  not  indeed 
Annette's  thoughts,  but  thus  she  felt,  and 
a  girl  goes  more  by  her  feelings  than  by 
her  thoughts  all  the  world  over.  So  she 
rose,  if  not  Raily,  at  least  cheerfully,  and 
answering  a  faint  lowing  which  she  lieard 
from  afar,  she  said,  in  a  clear  high  voice, 
««I  am  coming.  La  Brunei  I  am  coming, 
Blanchette  I  I  am  coming." 

La  Brune  and  Blanchette  were  two 
stately  Norman  cows,  and  they  stood  next 
to  Jean  in  Annette^s  heart.  She  had  a 
foible  for  Blanchette,  who  was  white,  and 
spotless,  and  young,  but  she  would  not 
acknowledge  it,  and  always  made  most  of 
La  Brune.  She  now  found  the  pair  graz- 
ing on  a  slope  of  the  hill,  near  the  entrance 
of  the  cav^»^.  When  they  saw  their  faith- 
ful handmaiden  coming  towards  them, 
they  raised  their  voices  again  and  lowed  a 
reproachful  welcome. 

"Yes,  I  am  late,  La  Brune,  I  know  I 
am,"  confessed  Annette ;  "  but  thou  seest, 
lay  daughter,  I  should  part  with  poor 
Jean,  and  just  tell  me,  if  thou  canst,  how 
much  water  will  flow  down  the  river  be- 
fore my  Jean  comes  back  ?  " 


To  this  question  La  Brune  save  no  sort 
of  reply,  but  she  looked  meekly  with  her 
large  brown  eye  at  Annette,  who  somehow 
or  other  felt  both  understood  and  com- 
forted. What  the  convenient  friend,  nurse, 
or  slave  was  to  the  heroine  of  the  ancient 
drama.  La  Brune  and  Blanchette  were  to 
Annette.  When  she  came  to  them  in  the 
lonely  pasture  she  told  them  her  troubles ; 
and  once,  when  she  had  had  a  little  quar- 
rel with  Jean,  she  had,  after  leaving  him 
in  groat  anger  in  the  cav^,  come  to  La 
Brune,  and  leaning  against  her  glossy 
shoulder,  cried  both  her  grief  and  her 
anger  away,  and  walked  ten  miles  the  next 
morning  to  make  it  up  again  with  her 
lover. 

"The  patient  dumb  beast  seemed  to 
think  I  had  been  too  hastv,"  she  confessed 
to  Jean ;  "  and  she  looked  at  me  with  such 
eyes,  siich  eyes  that  I  felt  I  must  come 
back  to  thee."  Do  not  lau^h  at  Annette, 
reader,  as  did  Jean,  for  her  simplicity. 
Gentle,  patient  La  Brune  might  be  as 
good  a  confidant  and  as  safe  an  adviser  as 
any,  and  as  Annette  now  sat  down  and 
milked  her  and  again  told  her  and  Blan- 
chette how  she  and  Jean  had  parted,  do 
not  wonder  if  the  poor  girl's  heart  felt  less 
heavy. 

**  Thou  art  in  a  great  hurry,  Blanchette," 
she  said,  nodding  towards  her  favourite, 
who  lowed  rather  impatiently ;  **  but  never 
mind,  my  girl,  I  shtdl  be  with  thee  soon, 
and  this  is  the  last  time  for  long  that  I 
shall  leave  either  of  von  to  go  and  meet 
Jean  in  the  cav^e  I  And  who  makes  thee 
fat  and  fair  as  thou  art,  Blanchette?  I 
know — I  know  I  Mattre  Blondel  wonders 
why  you  both  thrive  so  since  I  am  with 
him,  but  I  know  who  gets  up  with  dawn 
and  who  steals  Maitre  Blonders  bran  and 
hay  to  give  to  Maitre  Blondel's  two  cows. 
He  is  none  the  poorer,  since  you  are  his, 
and  your  milk  is  all  the  better,  and  your 
coat  is  all  the  more  glossy  for  it ;  and  if 
he  were  to  find  it  out  to-morrow  I  should 
not  care,"  thought  Annette,  tossing  her 
brown  head  defiantly  at  her  absent  master. 
And  so  she  went  on  talking  to  the  two 
cows  till  she  suddenlv  remembered  that 
Jean  was  marching  mrther  and  farther 
away  from  her,  and,  overpowered  with 
sorrow,  she  cried  as  if  her  heart  would 
break,  before  poor  Blanchette  was  half 
milked. 

When  Annette  reached  her  master's 
farm,  on  her  return  from  the  pasture,  she 
met  in  the  courtyard,  which  she  crossed  on 
her  way  to  the  kitchen,  that '  Job's  com- 
forter who  from  time  immemorial  has  been 
found  at  the  elbow  of  lovers  in  distress. 
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Alexandrine,  called  Andrine  for  short,  was, 
like  Annette,  Maitre  Blondel's  servant,  but 
Bhe  was  also  his  cousin  fourth  removed, 
and  though  this  did  not  lighten  her  share 
of  the  work,  it  gave  her  tononie  considera- 
ble privileges.  To  the  rights  of  cousin- 
ship,  her  forty  odd  years  she  considered 
added  those  of  experience;  and  as  this 
seemed  to  have  been  of  the  dark  kind,  her 
greeting  to  Annette  was  not  exactly  cheer- 

**  So  poor  Jean  is  gone,"  she  said,  plain- 
tively; "poor  fellows,  they  go,  but  they 
do  not  come  back.  My  sister's  Alexis 
went  last  year,  and  he  never  came  back." 

"  Alexis  sent  word  that  he  was  alive  and 
well  last  Easter  Sunday,"  replied  An- 
nette. 

'*  So  he  did,  but  he  mav  have  been  killed 
on  the  Monday,"  retorted  Andrine,  gloomi- 
ly- 

Annette  coloured  angrily,  but  did  not 
reply. 

*'  And  poor  Denise,  Jean's  old  aunt,  may 
starve  now,"  continued  Andrine. 

"She  shall  not  starve,"  said  Annette, 
and  swinging  her  milk-pail,  to  the  immi- 
nent peril  of  its  contents,  she  walked  into 
the  great  farm  kitchen. 

Maitre  Blondel,  a  shrewd,  keen  old  Nor- 
man, shook  his  head  dolefully  as  he  saw 
his  handsome  servant  girl. 

"  Never  mind,  Annette,"  he  said,  "  never 
mind,  thou'lt  get  another."  And  having 
thus  implied  t&sit  Jean  was  defunct  so  far 
as  his  lover-like  usefulness^went,  he  walked 
away,  leaving  Annette  to  her  indignation. 

"Does  he,  too,  think  poor  old  Denise 
will  starve  ?  "  wrathfully  thought  Annette. 
"  Well,  they  shall  see,  all  of  them,  whether 
she  shall  want  or  not,  and  they  shall  see, 
too,  whether  I  shall  not  have  my  Jean  back 
again!" 

Denise  lived  at  the  top  of  the  hill  up 
which  climbed  the  one  street  of  Manne- 
ville,  and  up  that  street  Annette  walked 
alone  that  same  evening.  The  red  sunlight 
crept  up  the  hill,  turning  the  old  gray 
houses  mto  golden  palaces,  whilst  a  rosy 
flush  passed  across  the  blue  sky,  and  the 
little  church  above  sent  forth  a  merry  peal 
of  bells  for  a  christening.  Children  played 
noisily;  women  in  whice  caps  listened, 
with  their  pitchers,  on  their  way  from  the 
river;  old  men  stood  at  their  doors ;  every- 
thing looked  fair  and  every  one  looked 
happy.  "And  everything  ^all  look  ten 
times  prettier,  and  every  one  shall  look  ten 
times  happier,  when  my  Jean  comes  back," 
thought  Annette,  with  a  swelling  heart. 
In  that  mood,  sad  though  hopeful,  she 
reached  the  house  of  Denise.    It  was  one 


of  the  oldest  in  all  Manneville.    It  stood 

on  the  top  of  the  hill,  close  to  the  church, 

!  and   its    back   windows   overlooked   the 

I  churchyard.     It    had    been    strong    and 

j  sturdy  once,  but  now  it  looked  crumbling 

and  loose.    The  broad,  low  arch  above 

I  which  it  was  built  showed  many  a  perilous 

I  gap  in  its  stone  ribs,  and  had  neither  gate 

nor  barrier.    Beyond  that  arch  there  was 

a  glimpse  of  a  green,  weedv  garden,  of 

desolate  aspect ;  and  beneath  it,  on  the 

right-hand  side,  two  insecure  stone  steps 

and  a  wooden  door  gave  admittance  to  the 

'  rooms  which  Denise  had  kept  for  her  own 

use.    The  upper  portion  of  the  hou^je  was 

too  unsafe  to  be  tenanted,  and  Denise  was 

too  poor  to  keep  it  in  repair.    "  The  place 

will  last  my  time,"  she  used  to  say,  but 

though  she  was  old  and  infirm  there  were 

people  who  thought  that  Denise  would 

outlive  her  dwelling. 

Annette's  foot  was  light,  yet  as  she  went 
up  the  steps  a  loose  stone  rolled  away. 
Her  hand  was  already  on  the  latch,  and 
she  had  half  opened  the  door,  when  a  shrill 
voice  within  cried  out : 

"  Ah  I  you  know  I  cannot  go  to  you. 
You  know  I  cannot,  you  little  vagabonds. 
But  I  shall  tell  your  father  when  he 
comes  home.  I  will,  I  tell  you  that  I 
wUl." 

Annette  pushed  the  door  open,  and 
stepped  into  the  dark  and  dingy  room 
where  Denise  sat,  day  after  day,  moaning 
and  lamenting.  The  old  woman  bent  for- 
ward and  shfl^ed  her  eyes  with  her  palsied 
hand  to  look  at  the  intruder.  Annette 
had  left  the  door  open,  and  a  stream  of 
rich  red  sunshine  came  in  with  her  and  lit 
her  stately  young  figure  and  bright  hand- 
some face  till  Denise  was  dazzled. 

"  Who  is  it  ?  "  she  asked  feebly.  "  Who 
is  it?" 

"I  am  Annette,"  answered  the  young 
girl.  "  I  come  to  see  you,  Denise,  and  to 
tell  you  that  since  Jean  is  gone  I  will  bo 
to  you  as  he  was.  He  was  as  a  son,  and  I 
shall  be  as  a  daughter." 

Denise  knew  her  now.  She  did  not  an- 
swer. She  turned  her  head  away  in  re- 
morse and  grief^  in  joy  and  shame;  for 
poor  old  Denise  had  been  selfish,  and  fear- 
mg  lest  her  share  of  Jean's  love  and,  alas  I 
of  Jean's  money,  should  be  less  because  of 
Annette,  she  haid  done  all  she  could  to  part 
the  lovers.  And  now  it  was  Annette  who 
knew  all  this,  Annette  who  came  to  her  in 
her  loneliness  and  desolation.  It  was  the 
story  of  Ruth  and  Naomi  over  again  ^ 
that  story  eternally  young  in  its  beautiful 
truth :  and  Denise,  like  a  Scripture  woman 
of  old,  raised  her  voice  and  wept. 
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J*  You  must  not  cry,  you  shall  not  cry," 
Baid  Annette,  flinging  ner  anns  round  the 
neck  of  Denise ;  and  laying  her  young 
warm  head  on  the  old  woman's  heart,  she 
said  cheerfully,  almost  gaily,  "  Ah !  how 
happy  we  both  shall  be  when  Jean  comes 
back!" 

And  Annette  was  faithful  to  her  promise. 
She  did  not  wrong  her  master,  but  she  was 
far  more  to  old  Denise  than  Jean  had  ever 
been.  She  rose  before  dawn  to  go  and 
wash  her  linen  and  prepare  her  food  for 
the  day.  She  mended  her  clothes,  she 
kept  her  poor  house  clean,  and  better  than 
all,  she  filled  that  house  with  bright 
glimpses  of  youth.  Only  one  part  of  her 
pledge  Annette  could  not  redeem :  Denise 
died  two  years  after  Jean  had  gone  away, 
and  never  saw  him  asain. 

This  one  hope  had  dropped  out  of  her 
life,  but  Annette  would  not  read  its  mean- 
inff.  Denise  was  old,  and  would  have  died 
if  Jean  had  been  at  home.  She  mourned 
for  her  because  she  loved  her,  but  Jean 
waa  well ;  he  had  not  been  wounded  once, 
though  he  had  already  been  in  two  pitched 
battles,  and  he  must  return  when  all  these 
weary  wars  were  over.  In  the  meanwhile, 
and  because  she  thought  he  would  like 
it,  Annette  bought  his  aunt's  old  tumble- 
down house.  Money  was  scarce,  and  every- 
thing else  was  cheap,  so  she  got  it  for  a 
song,  and  the  money  was  sent  to  Jean, 
who,  poor  fellow,  must  need  it,  leading  the 
hard  life  he  led. 

Jean  had  been  gone  four  years,  and  it 
was  the  harvest  time.  A  band  of  reapers 
wound  through  the  plains  of  Manneville 
on  their  way  back  to  the  village.  They 
were  chiefly  women :  the  men  had  been 
called  year  after  year  to  another  harvest 
—  sown  in  tears  and  reaped  in  blood ;  the 
last  had  been  gathered  on  the  field  of 
Waterloo,  and  many  a  son,  many  a  brother, 
was  never  to  see  Manneville  again.  Yet, 
though  she  had  not  heard  of  Jean  for  some 
weel^  Annette  walked  at  the  head  of  the 
reapers,  bearing  lightly  a  heavy  sheaf  of 
com  upon  her  brown  head,  and  looking 
^ee  from  thought  or  care.  She  could  feel 
sorrow,  but  not  its  apprehensions,  and 
what  she  felt  she  always  showed  with  the 
daring  frankness  of  her  nature. 

"  Some  people  can  be  merrjr  when  they 
should  be  crying,"  bitterly  said  one  of  the 
women  behind  her.  "  Wny,  Jean  may  be 
dead,  Annette." 

Annette  turned  round  and  faced  her 
with  flashing  eyes. 

^  Jean  is  not  dead,"  she  answered  angri- 
ly, and  she  stamped  her  foot  and  shook  her 
brown  head  so  that  it  was  as  if  a  strong 


breeze  had  passed  through  the  sheaf  of 
com. 

"And  how  canst  thou  tell?"  moaned 
the  woman  behind  her;  "how  canst  thou 
tell,  Annette?" 

Before  Annette  could  answer,  Andrine 
come  down  the  hill  to  meet  them,  waving 
her  arms,  and  exclaiming,  in  broken  words : 
"  News  —  Alexis  I  —  my  sister's  Alexis  I 
He  is  here  I  Oh,  there  has  been  such  ter- 
rible fightmg  I " 

Annette  stepped  up  to  her,  and  seized 
her  arm  with  a  strong,  hard  grasp : 

"  Jean !  "  she  said,  gasping. 

"  He  has  been  badly  wounded,"  answered 
Andrine;  but " 

"WiUhelive?" 

"Yes;  but " 

Annette  did  not  stay  to  hear  the  rest. 
Her  keen  eyes  had  seen  the  group  of 
which  Alexis  was  the  centre,  ana  with  the 
swift,  straight  flight  of  a  bird  she  sped 
towards  it  up  the  hill.  He  would  live  —  a 
cripple,  maybe,  a  poor,  mutilated  creature 
—  she  did  not  care.  He  would  live,  and 
she  would  toil  from  morning  till  night,  and 
from  night  till  morning  again,  if  need  be, 
for  her  husband.  She  did  not  hear  An- 
drine's  voice  calling  her  back.  She  only 
saw  the  church  looking  so  red  in  the  sun- 
light,  the  low,  broken  churchyard  wall,  on 
which  Alexis  sat,  with  his  arm  in  a  sling, 
and  the  eager  men  and  women,  who  lis- 
tened breathless  to  his  woful  tale.  Alas  1 
Annette  did  not  think  of  that  tale  then. 
Lost  battles,  invading  armies,  and  the  hu- 
miliation of  her  country  were  forgotten. 
She  only  remembered  her  own  love-story 
and  its  young  hero. 

**  Tell  him  to  come  back,"  she  cried,  all 
breathless;  "tell  him  that  I  will  nurse 
him,  work  for  him ;  that  I  do  not  care  for 
poverty  or  toil ;  tell  him  to  come  back." 

She  had  not  taken  time  to  throw  down 
her  burden  ;  and  as  she  stood  in  the  centre 
of  the  group,  witt  the  sheaf  of  yellow  com, 
full  of  red  poppies  and  blue  corn-flowers, 
resting  on  her  brown  head,  Annette  looked 
wonderfully  handsome,  for  her  cheeks 
were  flushed,  and  her  dark  eyes  shone  like 
fire.  But  there  are  days  and  hours  when 
even  beauty  loses  her  boasted  empire  over 
the  heart  of  man.  Alexis  frowned,  and 
looked  askance  at  the  ardent  ^irl  who  so 
readily  forgot  her  country  and  its  woes. 

"  Do  hearken  to  her  I "  he  grumbled  in- 
dignantly. "It  is  all  her  «^an,  is  it? 
Why,  Jean  is  married  ?  "  he  added,  tum- 
ingfuU  upon  her. 

The  cruel  words  were  repented  as  soon 
as  they  had  been  uttered;  but  nothing 
could  recall  them. 
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<<Iwa8  not  to  tell  thee  bo  bluntly,"  re- 
Bomed  Alexis,  looking  rather  remorsefiiL 
*' Jean  is  Borry,  and  as  fond  of  thee  as 
ever ;  but  he  was  left  for  dead,  and  a 
fanner  in  those  parts  pickejl  him  up,  and 
the  farmer's  daughter  must  needs  mil  in 
love  with  him.  ^an  was  sicM  of  %hting, 
and  he  told  me  to  tell  thee  this  also,  that, 
being  both  bo  poor,  it  was  no  use  for  you 
to  marry  and  be  wretched  in  your  old  a^e ; 
and  thou  must  bear  him  no  ill-will,  An- 
nette, for  he  could  not  help  himself;  and 
she  is  not  at  all  handsome, '  added  Alexis, 
consolatorily. 

But  Annette  did  not  speak.  She  stood, 
with  her  upraised  hands  still  supporting 
her  sheaf  of  com,  in  the  attitude  of  the 
captive  Carian  women,  whose  bearing  of  I 
burdens  for  their  masters  gave  a  name,  it 
is  said,  to  the  Cariatidse.  But  if  she  had  , 
been  one  of  those  sad  women  in  very  truth,  j 
Annette  could  not  have  looked  more  full 
of  grief  than  she  looked ;  and  their  stone 
effigy  was  surely  never  colder  and  more 
rigid  than  this  girl  as  she  listened  to  the 
soldier's  tidings.  She  saw  him  sitting  on 
the  broken  churchyard  wall ;  she  saw  the 
red  light  passing  away  from  the  &ces 
around  her,  from  the  gravestones  sunken 
low  in  the  grass ;  she  saw  it  stealing  up 
to  the  church  belfry  and  melting  into  the 
pale  upper  air,  and  as  the  light  left  every- 
thing cold,  wan  and  chill  when  it  had 
vanished,  so  from  that  hour  forth  became 
the  outer  world  to  this  stricken  girl.  The 
sunlight  had  departed  from  her  life,  and 
upon  it  there  had  fallen  the  grayness  of 
evening.  That  grayness  was  on  the  fair 
face  of  nature  no  less  than  on  every  coun- 
tenance she  saw ;  and  as  all  things  were  to 
her,  BO  did  she  become  in  the  eyes  of  others. 
From  that  hour  forth  the  joyous  beauty 
died  out  of  her  young  face ;  the  light 
passed  from  her  eyes,  even  as  love  and 
faith  went  out  of  her  full,  warm  heart. 
When  she  now  spoke — and  her  pause  of 
silence  was  no  longer  than  strange  tidings 
warrant  —  every  one  who  saw  and  heanl 
Annette  felt  that  she  was  a  changed  wo- 
man. 

**Tell  him,"  she  said,  in  a  cold,  hard 
voice,  *Hhat  the  man  who  grudged  his 
blood  to  his  country  is  a  coward ;  tell  him 
that  the  man  who  broke  his  faith  to  his 
promised  wife  is  a  traitor ;  and  tell  him," 
she  added,  as  if  this  were  the  culminating 
point  of  her  revengeful  denunciation,  **  that 
he  will  die  on  the  straw  like  a  beggar,  and 
that  Annette,  poor  though  he  thought  her, 
will  die  on  a  good  warm  bed,  ana  leave 
Bomethin^f  wherewith  to  bury  her." 

She  said  it;  and  neither  putting  down 


her  burden,  nor  fi&ltering  in  step  or  look, 
she  went  her  wav. 

**1b  she  mad?"  said    Alexis,    staring. 
"<  How  am  I  to  tell  Jean  all  that?  " 


CHAPTER  II. 

FoBTY  odd  years  had  gone  by,  and 
Manneville  was  much  the  same  as  ever. 
It  was  rather  less  agricultural  than  it  had 
been  under  the  First  Napoleon's  reign,  but 
then  it  had  a  ffood  deal  less  of  fighting 
than  in  those  days  of  epic  victories.  It 
had  also  taken  to  weaving,  and  become  a 
cotton  district.  From  five  in  the  morning 
tiH  ten  of  the  nighty  you  could  hear  the 
dick  of  the  loom  in  its  long,  lonely  street ; 
and  in  the  summer  time  the  old  women 
who  sat  by  their  open  doors  crooning  end- 
less songs  were  unwinding  cotton  for  the 
labour  of  the  young:.  Strength  was  spent 
and  gone,  but  patience  and  useless  time 
were  theirs  still. 

On  a  calm  summer  evening  an  aged  wo- 
man sat  thus  at  the  door  of  a  little  low 
house  in  the  street  of  Manneville ;  with  a 
feeble  and  palsied  hand  she  unwound  a 
skein  of  blue  cotton,  but  no  song  passed 
her  faded  lips.  She  was  too  old  and 
wearied  for  the  effort. 

*'  Is  it  ready.  Aunt  Andrine  ?  "  asked  a 
man's  voice  within. 

"  Not  yet,  Alexis,"  feebly  answered  An- 
drine, who,  since  Maitre  Blondel's  death, 
had  been  living  with  her  late  nephew's 
son. 

The  loom  in  the  room  within  ceased  its 
labour,  and  Alexis  came  forth  and  stood 
looking  at  his  great-aunt  from  the 
thrcohold.  This  was  not  the  Alexis  who 
had  come  back  from  the  wars  with  his  arm 
in  a  sling  —  he  had  been  dead  some  years, 
but  his  second  son,  a  handsome,  bright- 
haired  young  Norman,  who  worilied  hard 
and  supported  his  mother,  his  great-aunt, 
and  two  little  twin  sisters,  who  had  most 
inopportimely  made  their  appearance  six 
months  before  his  father's  death,  by  his 
labour.  He  was  a  gay,  frank-looking 
voung  fellow,  with  a  little  touch  of  red  in 
his  hair,  and  a  spark  'ever  ready  to  kindle 
in  his  blue  eye.  He  looked  tenderly  at  his 
great-aunt,  and  taking  the  cotton  fh>m  her 
hand,  he  said : 

*'  Go  in  and  rest,  aunt ;  Annette  shall 
do  that." 

^  But  Annette  must  be  paid,"  said  An- 
drine, looking  frightened. 

'*  Of  course  she  must,"  replied  Alexis. 

**  And  she  will  not  give  credit." 

"Do  I  ask  it,  aunt?" 

"But   Alexis,   my   boy,  think   of  the 
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money;  and  we  are  bo  many,  and  it  all 
falls  on  thee,  and  I  am  useless  and  a  bur- 
den  " 

**  And  1  am  the  best  weaver  in  Manne- 
TiUe/'  interrupted  Alexis,  whose  fault  was 
not  excess  of  modesty ;  **  so  I  say  you  shall 
unwind  no  more  cotton  from  this  day  forth 
and  that  old  miser  Annette  shall  work  for 
us." 

Andrine  was  going  to  utter  another  fee- 
ble remonstaance,  but  Alexis,  who  had  no 
time  to  spare,  walked  away  briskly  up  the 
hill,  and  soon  reached  the  house  that  had 
of  yore  belonged  to  Denise. 

Manneville  is  one  of  those  places  over 
which  years  pass  and  leave  no  t^ace,  unless 
when  they  reckon  up  into  centuries.  The 
houses  around  this  dwelling  were  all  un- 
altered; and  the  more  strmng  therefore 
seemed  the  change  which  time  had 
wrought  in  this  one.  It  had  been  firmly 
repaired  to  begin  with ;  then  the  room  be- 
low, in  which  old  Denise  had  lived  her  sad 
life,  had  been  tmnied  into  a  shop,  and  now 
opened  in  the  street.  It  was  invitingly 
full  of  the  most  varied  eoods.  Sugar,  tape, 
baskets,  wooden  shoes,  brooms,  cofiee,  and 
list  slippers,  appeared  there  in  seductive 
profusion ;  for  tms  was  the  shop  of  Manne- 
ville,  its  only  one,  and  almost  everythinff 
that  Manneville  needed  that  shop  could 
supply.  And  here,  for  forty  odd  years,  An- 
nette had  been  making  money;  and  the 
more  she  made  the  more  she  craved,  said 
t!ie  little  censorious  world  around  her. 
This  shop  Alexis  now  entered.  It  was  va- 
cant. He  walked  on  to  a  cold  and  bare- 
looking  kitchen  behind;  that,  too,  was 
ezupty ;  then  looking  through  a  dull  window 
into  a  little  courtyard,  beyond  which  stood 
an  outhouse  whence  came  the  click  of  a 
loom,  he  said  aloud,  ^*  Here  is  work  for  you, 
Annette." 

"  Who  is  there  ?  "  asked  a  voice,  which 
came  not  from  the  outhouse  at  which 
Alexis  was  staring,  but  from  a  room  up- 
stairs. 

^  Leave  off  counting  your  gold  and  come 
down,"  said  Alexis,  a  little  brusquely ;  '^  I 
bring  you  money  under  the  shape  of 
work." 

^  Leave  it  on  the  counter,  then,  for  I  am 
not  going  down  just  yet,"  answered  An- 
nette^s  voice;  ''as  for  my  eold,  I  do  not 
keep  it  here,  but  in  the  drawer  of  the 
dresser,  and  if  thou  choosest  to  count  it 
for  me  thou  mayest  do  so." 

''Mind,  I  shall  come  for  this  cotton  in 
an  hour,"  replied  Alexis,  without  deignine 
to  notice  Annette's  taunting  remark ;  and 
he  walked  away  slamming  the  shop-door 
after  him  with  some  temper.    If  there  was 


a  woman  in  all  Manneville  whom  he  hated 
that  woman  was  Annette. 

She-  soon  came  down,  took  the  cotton 
from  the  counter,  and  began  imwinding  it 
by  the  kitchea  window,  and  so  she  sat  in 
the  deepening  twilight,  till  the  sound  of 
the  loom  in  the  outhouse  ceased,  and  a 
youn^  ffirl  crossed  the  yard  and  entered 
the  kitchen. 

**  Here,  finish  this.  Rose,"  said  Annette, 
risinff;  ''I  will  kindle  the  fire;  its  light 
will  do  for  thee."  She  threw  a  few  splin- 
ters of  wood  on  the  hearth,  and  set  fire  to 
them.  Presently  the  bright  flame  shot  up, 
and  in  its  glow  appeared  Rose,  a  blooming 
girl,  with  a  demure,  dimpled  face,  who 
sat  unwinding  assiduously  and  said  not  a 
word.  The  fGckering  firelight  also  lit  up 
Annette's  pale  and  withered  features,  and 
spite  that  vivid  glow,  very  aged  and  wan 
did  Annette  look,  as,  after  setting  a  large 
saucepan  full  of  water  on  the  trivet,  she 
crouched  on  a  low  stool,  with  her  hands 
clasped  around  her  knees. 

"Rose,"  she  said,  "  who  took  thee  when 
thou  wert  a  poor  forlorn  orphan  V  " 

**  You  did,"  briskly  replied  Rose. 

"  Who  taught  thee  weaving  ?  " 

"You  did,"  again  promptly  answered 
Rose,  Who,  seemed  to  be  going  through  a 
sort  of  catechism. 

"  Who  put  the  bread  into  thy  mouth  ?  " 

"You  did,  Annette." 

"  Rose,  men  are  bad." 

"  All,"  suggested  Rose. 

"  All,"  answered  Annette,  "  so  bad." 

"  So  bad  1 "  repeated  Rose  with  perfect 
docility. 

S*Hal  hat"  laughed  Annette,  trium- 
phantly ;  "  I  taught  thee  that  too.  Thou 
wilt  remember  it.  Rose,  work  hard,  s^ve 
money,  and  live  alone — live  alone." 

There  was  a  pause,  then  Annette  re- 
sumed : 

"When  I  found  that  money  was  so 
good  a  thing  I  gave  up  being  a  farm  servant 
and  took  to  weaving.  When  I  had  earned 
and  saved  money  by  that,  I  opened  a  shop. 
They  laughed  at  me  —  they  said  I  was 
crazy ;  but  they  found  out  that  my  sugar, 
and  coffee,  and  brandy,  were  good :  so,  in- 
stead of  walking  two  leagues  to  get  the  like, 
they  bought  from  me.  And  Jean — where 
is  Jean  now.  Rose  ?  On  the  straw  some- 
where, as  I  foretold.  I  wish  him  no  evil  — 
there  is  no  need ;  but  his  cattle  died,  his 
wife  died,  his  children  died,  and  he  went 
away  in  the  night,  and  they  found  his  house 
empty  the  next  morning.  Some  say  he 
went  and  drowned  himself.  But  Jean 
loved  life  too  well  to  do  that.  He  is  liv- 
ing B^  Rose ;  only  on  what  road  is  ha 
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wandering,  at  whose  door  is  he  knocking 
with  a  beggar's  stick  in  his  hand  and  a 
beggar's  wallet  on  his  back?  And  An- 
nette, whom  he  cast  away  for  her  poverty 

—  Annette  ha^  a  shop,  a  roof,  and  a  home, 

—  and  Annette  has  two  thousand  francs 
saved  np  for  her  old  age.  Thou  hast  seen 
them,  Rose  —  all  Manneville  has  seen  my 
two  thousand  francs.  It  is  no  lie,  no  in- 
vention. I  have  them  there  in  gold;  let 
Jean  come  and  see  them,  when  he  pleases. 
I  have  got  them,  one  hundred  Napoleons." 
And  she  rocked  herself  to  and  m>  in  the 
triumph  of  a  resentment  which  years  had 
not  abated  or  worn  out. 

« Is  that  cotton  ready  ?  "  asked  Alexis, 
coming  in. 

**  It  will  soon  be,"  answered  Rose. 

"  So  thou  wert  listening  outside  ?  "  said 
Annette,  rising  and  confronting  the  young 
man.  "  Well,  the  money  is  there,  and  thou 
shalt  see  it."  She  went  to  the  dresser, 
pulled  a  drawer  open,  and  took  it  out,  so 
that  he  should  see  the  gold  pieces  scattered 
within. 

<<  There  they  are,"  she  said  triumphant- 
ly; '*all  Manneviile  knows  it,  and  who 
dare  touch  them  ?  This  is  bread,  this  is 
house,  this  is  clothes  for  Annette  when  she 
can  work  no  more." 

"What  do  I  care  for  your  money?" 
curtly  replied  Alexis.  "  I  am  young  and 
strong,  and  I  can  work  and  earn  plenty  for 
myself  and  mine  1 " 

"  Canst  thou  ?  And  suppose  thou  hast 
to  go  away  and  be  a  soldier  like  Jean, 
what  money  wilt  thou  earn  then?  " 

"  ts  that  cotton  ready,"  asked  Alexis. 

«*  Almost  ready,"  replied  Rose. 

"  I  know  what  thou  wQt  do,"  continued 
Annette.  "Thou  wilt  do  as  Jean  did. 
Have  as  little  fighting  as  thou  canst,  and 
marry  the  farmer's  daughter," 

"  And  what  is  it  to  you  whom  I  marry  ?  * 
asked  the  young  man  angrily.  "  Do  I  not 
pay  you  for  whatsoever  work  you  do  for 
me?"  he  added,  throwing  a  copper  coin 
on  the  table. 

"  Do  I  ever  give  credit  ?  "  retorted  An- 
nette. 

"  Of  one  thing  be  sure,"  he  added,  tak- 
ing the  cotton  from  the  hand  of  Rose, 
"that  none  belonging  to  me  shall  ever 
come  for  help  to  you." 

"  I  should  think  not,"  laughed  Annette, 
in  great  scorn,  as  he  wfdked  away.  "  Come 
to  me,  indeed  1 " 

She  stood  with  the  drawer  in  her  hand, 
looking  at  the  gold  within  with  greedy,  lov- 
ing eyes.  She  loved  it,  and  it  was  the 
only  tlung  she  loved  now;  but  that  love 
had  bred  no  miser's  dread  or  mistrust  in 


her  heart.  A  defiant  sense  of  her  own 
power  to  guard  and  protect  it,  was  what 
still  remained  to  Annette  of  the  original 
nobleness  of  her  nature. 

Annette  was  a  sound  sleeper,  spite  her 
years,  but  on  this  niffht  her  slumbers  were 
light  and  broken.  She  felt  restless  too, 
and  got  up  and  walked  .about  her  room. 
The  night  was  bright  and  clear,  a  night 
of  white  summer  moonlight.  Annette 
opened  her  window,  and  looked  out  on 
the  little  churchyard  that  lay  below.  It 
had  black  crosses,  a  few  sunken  graven 
and  at  its  further  end  the  ruins  of  an  old 
abbey  church.  Annette  had  looked  at  this 
narrow  spot  so  often,  that  she  knew  its 
aspect  as  well  by  night  as  by  day.  In  a 
moment,  therefore,  she  saw  that  there  was 
a  change  in  the  shadow  of  the  ruin  on 
the  grass.  That  shadow  was  deeper  and 
darker  than  on  other  nights,  and  once  it 
moved.  Annette  left  her  window,  and 
entered  the  room  of  little  Rose;  it  was 
vacant,  and  the  bed  had  not  been  slept  in. 
Annette  walked  downstairs,  left  the  house 
by  a  back  door,  and  entered  the  church- 
yard through  a  gap  in  the  wall  that  was 
ever  open.  Very  softly  Annette  stole 
round  the  ruins,  and  presently  she  saw 
little  Rose  sitting  alone  on  the  pedestal  of 
a. broken  pillar.  What  was  she  doine 
there  ?  Was  this  young  girl  thinking  of 
her  quiet  neighbours  the  dead  ?  Did  she 
in  whose  veins  the  tide  of  life  was  so  fresh 
and  quick,  wonder  at  their  long  calm  sleep, 
and,  maybe,  pity  them  for  the  cold  pas- 
sionless trance  in  which  they  lay,  with  the 
dull  earth  above  their  mouldering  coffins, 
deadening  all  the  pleasant  sounds  of  life  ! 
Alas,  little  Rose  would  have  stared  and 
opened  her  round  black  eves  indeed  at  the 
good  sentimental  soul  that  propounded 
such  strange  questions.  Why  should  she 
wonder  that  the  dead  were  dead?  Or, 
why  should  she  think  of  them  save  in  her 
prayers  for  their  poor  souls  ?  Above  all, 
why  should  she  tear  them?  As  a  child, 
Rose  had  played  amongst  the  graves  with 
the  sexton's  children,  gathering  the  wild 
flowers  which  grew  profusely  uiere ;  day 
afi^r  day  she  had  looked  at  them  from  her 
window,  and  these  silent  dead,  who  never 
railed,  who  never  scolded,  could  not  awe 
her  now.  She  could  have  sat  and  looked 
at  their  graves  till  morning,  ju^t  as  she 
listened  Sn  the  day  long  to  Annette's  little 
railings  at  love  and  mankind,  and  hope 
and  faith.  And  Annette  knew  well  enough 
what  Rose  was  doing  there.  Of  course 
the  girl  was  waiting  for  her  lover  —  only, 
who  was  he?  Annette  was  not  kept  long 
in  suspense.    She  heard  a  step,  and  prea- 
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ently  Alexis  appeared  in  the  moonlight, 
stepping  Quickly  amongst  the  grass-grown 
graves.  So  eager  was  he  to  meet  his 
pretty  BoBe|,  that  he  brushed  by  Annette 
without  seeing  her.  His  father  had  been 
the  sexton  many  years,  and  no  more  than 
Rose  did  Alexis  fear  the  dead.  The  young 
girl  rose  on  seeing  him,  and  the  lovers, 
walking  quickly  round  the  ruins,  vanished 
firom  iomette's  view.  She  stole  after  them 
till  she  saw  them  again.  They  were  out- 
side the  churchyard  now,  and  stood  in  the 
deep  shadow  of  the  wall,  speaking  in 
whispers  bo  low  that  only  now  and  then 
ooula  Annette  catch  a  few  words  of  their 
discourse.  What  she  heard  was  enough 
to  show  her  its  purport. 

"  But  I  do  not  believe  her,'*  little  Rose 
said  once,  with  a  soft,  low  laugh.  '*  I  know 
thou  wilt  always  be  true  to  me.  I  let  her 
talk  on,  and  I  say  no  or  yes ;  but,  of  course, 
I  know  better  than  Annette." 

Something  else  said  by  Alexis  drew  forth 
the  same  protest  under  another  form. 

'*  Poor  Annette  I "  kindly  said  Rose, 
"she  is  very  good  to  me  —  only,  she  is 
crazy  on  that  score.  She  cannot  forget 
that  Jean;  and  then  she  is  old — oh,  so 
old  I "  she  added  pityingly. 

"*  Old  people  should  hold  their  tongues 
then,"  sententiously  remarked  Alexis,  ^*  and 
not  talk  about  love.  They  know  nothing 
about  it." 

Not  far  from  the  spot  where  Annette 
stood  lay  the  grave  of  old  Denise,  a  grave 
forgotten  by  all  save  her;  and  as  she 
heurd  the  voung  man's  sentence  upon 
age,  she  smikd  to  herself  <"-  an  odd  bitter 
smile. 

Oh,  strange  folly  of  the  young,  who  think 
that  love  dies  with  the  rosy  cheeks  and 
bright  eyes  that  gave  it  birth  1  What  did 
that  boy,  in  the  pride  of  his  young  man- 
hood, loiow  of  love  —  of  such  love  as  had 
left  it^  burning  traces  in  Annette's  life  ? 
She  had  heard  enough  —  she  cared  to  hear 
no  more.  She  passed  through  the  gap  in 
the  wall,  and  walked  away,  leaving  the 
lovers  to  their  stolen  meeting  by  the  graves 
of  the  dead. 

To  have  suffered  much  is,  in  some  sort, 
not  to  be  able  to  suffer  again.  The 
treachery  of  the  child  she  had  reared  did 
not  affect  Annette  in  the  least.  Her  heart 
was  seared ;  besides,  she  remembered  her 
own  youth,  and  knew  that  neither  bars, 
nor  bolt3,  nor  affection,  nor  duty,  nor  any- 
thing mortal  would  have  kept  her  from  her 
Jean.  Rose  was  but  following  the  law  of 
her  nature,  and  Annette  did  not  sit  up  to 
tax  her  with  her  foUy.  She  did  not  up- 
braid her  the  next  morning,  or  scold,  or 


rail  in  any  flEishion ;  but  two  months  later 
she  quietly  said  to  her  one  day : 

"  Rose,  thou  dost  not  want  me  any  longer, 
and  I  never  wanted  thee.  Thy  cousin,  the 
farrier's  widow,  has  asked  thee  to  go  and 
live  with  her,  I  know  —  wilt  thou  do  so  ?" 

The  bright  black  eyes  of  Rose  filled  with 
tears,  ajid  she  looked,  at  Annette  in  silent 
dismay. 

"Then  —  then  you  never  cared  about 
me  ? "  exclaimed  the  girl,  in  a  broken 
voice. 

"  I  ?  No,  indeed.  But  what  matter  — 
thou  hast  got  Alexis  I " 

Rose  turned  pale,  but  she  answered  not 
a  word,  and  left  the  next  day.  Alexis  was 
very  angry  at  all  this,  and  turned  his  head 
aside  when  he  met  Annette.  Rose,  on  the 
other  hand,  gave  many  a  soft,  pleading 
look  to  the  woman  who  had  reared  her ; 
but  all  she  ever  got  in  return  was  a  care- 
less nod  when  they  crossed  each  other  in 
the  street  of  Manneville. 

Time,  which  brought  no  changes  to  the 
solitary  woman,  told  heavily  upon  some  in 
the  little  world  around  her.  Amongst  the 
most  afflicted  was  Andrine,  who  became 
bed-ridden  that  winter ;  and,  as  the  mother 
of  Alexis  had  been  weak  and  ailing  since 
her  husband's  death,  the  burden  upon  the 
young  man  grew  very  heavy.  To  crown 
all,  and  verify  the  sad  dictum  that  misfor- 
tunes never  come  singly,  he  got  a  bad 
number  at  the  yearly  conscription  in 
spring.  Had  Alexis  been  a  widow's  eldest 
son,  he  would  have  been  perforce  exempted 
firom  a  soldier's  fate ;  but  his  elder  brother 
had  already  availed  himself  of  the  priv- 
ilege, and  Alexis  must  leave  his  home,  his 
aunt,  his  httle  sisters,  and  his  mother  to 
the  care  of  that  elder  brother,  who  had 
managed  to  provide  himself  with  a  wife 
and  Imlf  a  dozen  children  of  his  own.  It 
was  a  hard  case,  and  all  Manneville  was 
full  of  pity  for  it;  but  when  Annette 
heard  of  it  she  only  smiled,  and  said 
grimly,  "Oh,  bah  I  he  will  marry  the 
farmer's  daughter." 

She  stopped  little  Rose  to  tell  her  so  the 
next  time  they  met,  but  the  girl  only 
looked  at  her  with  sad  eyes  and  a  very 
white  fi&ce,  and,  shaking  her  head,  walked 
on  and  answered  not  one  word.  A  faint 
gleam  of  pity  shot  across  Annette's  heart, 
but  no  wintry  sun  was  ever  colder.  Had 
she  not  suffered,  and  did  she  not  know 
how  grief  had  to  be  borne  and  conquered  ? 

£arly  in  the  summer,  Annette  K>und  it 
needful  to  go  to  Fontaine  on  matters  con- 
nected with  her  trade.  She  was  thinking 
of  extending  her  business  by  adding  cotton 
and  woollen  cloths  to  her  stock;  and  as 
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she  never  took  anything  upon  trust, 
Annette  shut  up  her  shop  one  morning, 
and  went  off  to  Fontaine,  which  is  two 
leagues  distant,  in  order  to  see  about  this 
matter  herself.  The  walk  was  a  long  one, 
for  Annette  was  not  so  strong  as  she  once 
had  been,  and  the  heat  soon  orerpowered 
her.  She  left  the  high  road  for  a  bye- 
pnth,  in  the  hope  of  setting  some  shade, 
bat  there  was  none.  Field  after  field  of 
yellow  corn  spread  before  her.  She  looked 
far  and  wide,  and  wondered  if  she  must 
cross  that  burning  plain.  Had  bhe  not 
mistaken  the  way  V  She  had  kept  a  shop 
so  long  that  she  had  surely  forgotten  the 
paths  with  which  she  had  once  been  so 
familiar?  So  thinking,  Annette  turned 
to  the  right,  where  she  saw  a  low  ridge  of 
green  rising  above  a  yellow  corn-field, 
and  after  walking  a  few  minutes,  suddenly 
found  herself  at  the  entrance  of  a  cool  and 
shady  path,  that  very  Lady's  Cav^  that 
had  been  a  spot  so  memorable  in  Annette's 
life.  It  went  down  between  its  steep 
green  banks,  with  its  thick,  dark  trees, 
taller  than  of  yore,  meeting  high  above 
and  shutting  out  the  skv :  afresh,  verdant, 
and  lovely  avenue  still.  For  forty  odd 
years  and  more  Annette's  feet  had  not 
trod  that  path  —  for  forty  odd  years  she 
had  shunned  it  like  a  pestilence,  and  shut 
it  out  from  her  memory  as  a  spot  accursed ; 
yet  now  she  stood  gazing  at  it  like  one 
entranced ;  and  when  a  sunbeam  suddenly 
peeped  through  a  gap  of  the  foliage,  and 
threw  itself  uke  a  bar  of  pure  red  gold 
across  the  brown  earth ;  when  a  little  lin- 
net, perched  on  a  boueh,  grew  blithe  to 
see  that  glimpse  of  bright  sun,  and,  raising 
its  voice,  piped  forth  his  pleasant  lay, 
Annette  sat  down  upon  the  earth,  and, 
iurning  pale  as  death,  let  her  head  sink 
upon  her  lap. 

The  sunbeam,  the  linnet,  the  green  old 
path,  had  brought  it  all  back.  The  treach- 
ery, the  abandonment  after  lon^  waiting, 
the  intolerable  grief  of  Alexir  tidings, 
had  vanished.  The  forty  odd  years  of 
lonely  bitterness  had  fled.  It  was  as  if 
some  kind  fairy's  wand  had  touched  An- 
nette, had  sent  the  bloom  back  to  her 
faded  cheeks  and  the  fond  warmth  to  her 
withered  heart.  In  that  lane  she  and  Jean 
had  met  fortv  odd  years  before.  In  that 
lane  she  and  Jean  had  parted.  Vows, 
caresses,  hopes,  and  fervent  desires  had 
haunted  that  green  path,  which  had  kept 
no  more  token  of  those  bygone  things  than 
of  the  footsteps  that  trod  it  daily.  More 
than  a  generation  had  passed  away  since 
those  lost  days  of  Annette's  youth.  Other 
happy  or  sorrowful  lovers  had  met  here 


and  heard  the  linnet's  song.  Other  fond 
hearts  had  outlived  their  woes  like  An- 
nette, and  sadder  fate  than  hers,  buried 
their  dead  love  and  thought  no  more  about 
it.  But,  warm  and  living,  hers  now  rose 
from  its  cold  grave.  ^  I  cannot  bear  it,** 
sobbed  and  moaned  Annette.  ^'Jean, 
Jean,  come  back  to  me — oome  back." 
Poor,  white-haired,  wrinkled  Annette  cidl- 
inff  on  her  lost  or  dead  lover  I  But  the 
tide  of  life  so  unnaturally  checked  within 
her  had  returned  with  a  force  equally  un- 
natural For  that  moment  she  forgot 
years  and  their  changes;  for  that  moment 
she  was  a  girl  again ;  and  sitting  thus  on 
the  earth,  with  outstretched  arms,  she  un- 
consciously took  the  very  attitude,  and 
uttered  the  very  words,  of  the  forty  odd 
years  old  parting.  But  then  Jean  had 
walked  away  with  downcast  eyes,  and 
never  looked  round;  and  now,  as  she 
stared  wildly  before  her,  Annette  saw  but 
the  cav^  —  very  green  and  lovely.  The 
streak  of  sunshine  was  gone,  the  little  lin- 
net was  mute,  and  the  sweet  light  and 
pleasant  song  of  love  had  again  died  away 
out  of  her  heart.  With  a  dreary  si^h  she 
rose,  and  not  entering  the  cav^e  —  she  felt 
she  could  not  —  walked  along  its  green 
row  of  trees  in  the  field  above  it.  But  it 
was  as  if  this  revulsion  of  feeling  had 
taken  away  from  Annette  not  merely  the 
bitterness  but  also  such  strength  as  had 
survived  her  youth  and  its  grief.  She  had 
not  walked  long  when  she  felt  so  wearied 
that  she  was  fain  to  rest  once  more ;  so 
she  sat  down  on  an  old  gray  stone,  the 
landmark  between  broad  fields  of  com  and 
wide  plains  of  pasture. 

**It  was  harvest  time,  and  I  had  my 
sheaf  of  com  on  my  head  when  Alexis 
told  me,"  thought  Annette.  But  some- 
thing —  some  cloud  had  passed  away  firom 
the  old  woman's  heart,  for  the  remem- 
brance of  that  dark  hour  brought  back  no 
bittemess  with  it.  "Poor  feUow,"  she 
thought  in  her  reverie, "  he  meant  to  fly 
firom  Poverty,  and  was  only  rushing  into 
her  very  arms.  Poor  fellow,  I  wonder 
where  he  is  now  ?  " 

Her  eye  wandered  over  the  wide  lonely 
field,  then  came  back  to  the  tall  nodding 
trees  of  the  cav6e.  She  sat  near  that  gap 
through  which  the  sunbeam  had  stolen  in, 
and  she  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
looking  down  and  seeing  the  very  spot 
where  she  and  Jean  had  parted.  She 
rose,  she  made  a  wide  break  in  the  tangled 
hedge  of  sweet  honeysuckle  and  maijoram, 
whence  bees  came  out  much  disturbed  and 
rather  angrv,  and  bending  forward  An- 
nette looked  wistfully  below.    Yes,  they 
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had  walked  alonff  that  path  many  a  time, 
her  hand  locked  in  his,  his  arm  around 
her,  their  eyes  fastened  on  each  other  in 
fond  adoration;  and  once,  ohl  in  such 
yearning  sorrow.  And  one  last  time  they 
had  sat  at  the  root  of  that  gnarled  o^, 
and  whilst  Annette  was  weeping  on  Jean's 
shoulder,  the  careless  linnet  above  them 
had  broken  forth  into  song,  and,  listening 
to  that  false  little  prophet,  Annette  had 
thought  **  Thus  our  gdef  will  end  in  glad- 
ness." But  she  forgot  that  now,  she  only 
thought  *'  Yes,  it  was  here ;  and  here  too, 
other  girls  will  come  and  bid  him  good- 
bye, and  go  through  it  all  —  the  love,  the 
parting,  the  bitterness,  and  the  forget- 
ting." 

And  even  as  Annette  thought  thus,  a 
young  man  and  a  j  oung  girl  came  stepping 
out  of  the  green  gloom  arm-in-arm,  and 
Rose  and  Alexis  suddenly  stood  still  in  the 
path  below  her.  She  looked  at  them  in 
silent  amazement.  It  was  all  like  a  dream ; 
and  like  a  sleeper  in  a  dream  she  felt,  as 
she  gazed  and  listened  to  these  two.  What 
had  brouffht  them  here  ?  she  vaguely  won- 
dered. Alas  I  she  soon  knew.  Alexis  was 
going  to  join  his  regiment  in  a  few  days, 
and  being  slack  of  work  this  morning,  he 
and  Rose  had  come  here  to  pour  out  the 
fulness  of  their  hearts  in  peace  before  the 
hour  for  the  final  parting  came. 

<<  Oh  1  what  shall  I  dol "  said  Rose,  in  a 
broken  voice.  ''What  shall  I  do  when 
thou  art  gone  ?  " 

"  Wait  for  me.  Rose,"  he  replied  stoutly. 
'^  Wait,  and  as  true  as  I  am  a  living  man  I 
will  come  back." 

'*  I  know  it,  and  I  will  wait.  But,  oh  1 
the  seven  years  —  the  seven  weary  years 
of  waiting ! " 

She  had  raised  her  face  to  his — her 
pretty,  dimpled,  childish  face,  that  was  now 
pale  and  wan  with  sorrow.  She  looked  at 
him  with  those  merry  brown  eyes  that 
were  now  full  of  tears,  and  Annette  felt 
Borry  for  her — only  sorry,  for  though  she 
had  reared  that  cluld,  she  had  given  her 
no  share  of  her  heart's  love. 

^  Oh  1  my  darling,  my  darling,"  said 
Alexis,  with  a  groan.  "  It  is  hard  to  leave 
thee.  I  do  not  grudge  the  fighting  and 
the  danger;  but  I  grudge  the  parting. 
Yet  I  could  bear  it ;  for  we  are  young  and 
true,  and  can  wait.  But  the  two  old  ones 
and  the  little  ones —  what  is  to  become  of 
them  ?  My  poor  brother  will  do  his  best ; 
but  he  has  a  wife  and  six  children,  and,  I 
do  not  say  it  to  boast,  he  is  not  what  I  am : 
the  best  workman  in  Manneville.  Where 
I  can  earn  two  francs,  he  gets  little  more 
than  one.    Poor  fellow,  it  is  not  in  him. 


And  what  can  he  do  for  the  two  poor  old 
ones,  who  eat  little  enough,  but  who  want 
dainty  bits  of  things  to  tempt  them  now 
and  then?  And  then,  my  little  sisters, 
how  are  they  to  go  to  school  when  I  am 
away?  They  will  have  to  work,  to  go 
weeding,  or  to  keep  the  birds  from  the 
corn,  or  to  do  anything  for  a  bit  or  a  sup ; 
and  when  I  come  back  at  the  end  of  seven 
years,  I  shall  see  two  rough,  untaught, 
slatternly  girls,  —  provided  they  are  no 
worse,"  added  Alexis,  with  a  groan.  **  As 
to  the  old  ones,  they  will  be  dead,  of 
course ;  and  when  the  seven  years  are  out, 
I  shall  find  two  graves  in  the  churchyard, 
where  you  and  I,  Rose,  have  been  so  happy 
together,  talking  at  night,  whilst  Annette 
slept." 

"  But  it  shall  not  be  so  bad  as  all  that," 
cried  poor  Rose,  sobbing,  though  she  tried 
to  speak  of  comfort.  *' I  have  got  a  hun- 
drea  francs  in  the  savings-bank  at  Fon- 
taine. Only  think — one  hundred  francs, 
Alexis  I  And  I  will  get  Andrine  and  your 
mother  things  which  will  tempt  them  to 
eat.  A  fresh  egg,  a  little  coffee,  and  meat 
to  make  broth  now  and  then.  And  thy 
little  sirtters  shall  come  to  me  of  an  even- 
ing, and  I  will  teach  them  how  to  read  and 
write;  and  they  shall  not  be  good-for- 
nothing  slatterns  when  thou  comest  back ; 
and,  please  God,  there  shall  not  be  two 
graves  more  in  the  churchyard  when  thy 
seven  years  are  out." 

"Thou  art  a  good  sirl;  the  best  girl 
alive,"  said  Alexis,  looking  down  at  her 
with  fond  eyes.  "  And  thou  wilt  not  be- 
lieve that  old  witch,  Annette  ?  " 

"  Do  not  call  her  so.  Annette  has  been 
very  good  to  me." 

''I  know  she  has^  but  it  maddens  me 
that  she  should  be  ever  dinning  in  thy  ears 
that  I  too  shall  marry  the  farmer's  daugh- 
ter." 

''What  matter  since  I  do  not  believe 
her?" 

*'  And  thou  wilt  never  believe  her  ?  " 

"Never,  living  or  dead.  I  know  thou 
wilt  be  true  to  me. ' 

^She  had  laid  her  two  little  hands  on  his 
shoulders,  and  was  looking  up  at  him  with 
the  perfect  faith  which  had  once  burned  in 
Annette's  heart  for  Jean.  Trees  give  out 
their  green  leaves  year  afker  year,  year 
after  year  birds  sing  the  same  songs,  year 
after  year,  too,  lovers  go  through  the  same 
blissful  story.  As  iomette  had  felt,  as 
Annette  had  loved,  as  Annette  had  trusted, 
so  did  Rose,  with  less  of  passion  but  not 
with  less  of  sincerity.  And  would  her  fate 
be  as  that  of  Annette  had  been?  The 
pale  old  woman  who  sat  listening  above 
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did  not  know.  She  could  not  have  vowed 
now  that  Alexis  would  marry  the  farmer's 
daughter.    She  might  be  mistaken  in  her 

grophecy  after  all.  Jean  had  deceived 
er ;  but  this  young  man,  who  now  slowly 
walked  down  the  green  cav^e,  with  his  arm 
around  Rose,  might  be  true.  She  could 
not  know,  she  could  not  tell.  For  a  long 
time  after  the  lovera  had  vanished,  Annette 
sat  still,  speculating  vaguely,  as  if  her 
dreani  were  not  yet  out.  Rose  and  Alexis 
had  sat  down  again  a  little  lower  in  the 
cavee,  for  she  heard  their  voices  near  her ; 
but  she  made  no  attempt  to  follow  them, 
or  to  listen  to  their  discourse.  A  torpor, 
which  she  could  not  shake  off,  was  upon 
her ;  and  when  she  at  length  aroused  her- 
self from  that  lone  reverie,  Annette  felt 
that  she  was  not  i^le  to  go  to  Fontaine. 
^  I  must  so  home,"  she  said ;  and  home  she 
went  fortnwith. 
"  What  ails    Annette  ? "    said    several 

eople  who  entered  her  shop  during  the 

lay. 

They  all  wondered  to  find  her  so  dull, 
so  apathetic,  so  careless.  One  woman  had 
to  speak  twice  before  Annette  answered 
her.  Another,  after  fumbling  in  her  pock- 
et, stammered  somethinfi^  about  having  for- 
gotten her  money,  and  Annette,  to  her 
great  amazement,  said,  in  a  low,  wearied 
voice:  "Never  mind;  it  will  do  another 
time." 

Annette  herself  felt  that  she  was 
strangely  altered.  When  the  brightness 
of  love  had  left  her  life,  the  burning  fire  of 
hate  had  come  in  its  stead ;  and  now  that 
love  was  ^one,  and  that  hate  seemed 
dead,  her  hfe  felt  as  a  cold  white  blank. 
She  tried  to  rouse  herself,  and  went 
to  look  at  her  money.  The  shining 
Napoleons  rolled  one  over  another  as  she 
drew  the  drawer  out ;  they  made  a  pleas- 
ant i  ingle,  and  glittered  in  Annette's  dark 
kitchen ;  and  for  a  moment  her  eye  lit,  but 
she  soon  fell  back  into  her  apathy,  and 
shut  the  drawer  with  a  sigh.  Even  that 
was  gone.  The  gold  was  not  so  bright  as 
it  had  been,  and  it  no  longer  made  sweet 
music  in  Annette's  ear.  She  sat  down  in 
a  chair,  and,  clasping  her  hands  around 
her  knees,  stared  around  her  lonely  home. 
She  was  still  too  brave  to  care  for  her  sol- 
itude ;  and  she  had  left  off  loving  too  long 
to  grieve  because  she  had  nothing  to  cher- 
ish in  her  old  ace.  But  those  sweet  foun- 
tains of  human  kindliness  which  had  once 
wcUed  so  freely  from  her  generous  heart, 
had  been  unsealed  since  the  morning,  and 
now  poured  forth  an  abundant  flow.  She 
thought  of  Alexis  — not  of  the  Alexia  who 
hatea  her,  but  of  the  brave  young  fellow 


who  was  leaving  his  mother,  his  aunt,  his 
little  sisters,  his  young  mistress  —  and  her 
heart  ached  for  mm.  Jean,  too,  had  loved 
a  poor  forlorn  creature.  To  her  he  had 
been  false ;  but  to  old  Denise,  at  least,  he 
had  been  true:  And  she  knew  Rose. 
What  she  had  been  to  Denise,  that  girl 
would  be  to  the  forsaken  family  in  will, 
though  assuredly  not  in  deed ;  for  how  far 
could  her  poor  earnings  go  towards  the 
lightening  of  such  a  burden  ?  And  then 
the  slow  misery  of  those  seven  years  rose 
before  Annette,  and  sickened  her.  **K 
they  had  only  had  two  thousand  francs, 
my  two  thousand  francs,"  she  thought, 
"  they  would  buy  off  Alexis,  and  then  how 
they  would  all  laugh  and  be  glad  I "  Then 
Annette  shook  her  head  and  sighed.  Two 
thousand  francs  I  They  might  as  well  hope 
to  get  the  emperor's  crown  as  so  huge  a 
sum.  No  one  would  even  lend  it  to  them, 
for  as  they  were  far  too  poor  to  pay  it  back 
this  must  be  a  gift,  not  a  loan.  And  who 
gives  two  thousand  francs  away  ?  Annette 
laughed  aloud  at  the  thought,  and  steeled 
her  heart  against  the  stricken  family. 
Were  thev  not  one  and  all  her  enemies  ? 
Andrine  had  never  had  a  good  word  for 
her;  Alexis'  mother  had  boasted  of  her 
husband's  constancy  again  and  again; 
Alexis  himself  had  reviled  her ;  and  Kose, 
whom  she  had  reared,  had  deceived  her 
and  laughed  at  her  counsel.  "  I  will  not 
think  about  them,"  said  Annette  to  her 
own  thoughts;  but  she  thought  about 
them  through  the  whole  of  that  day,  and 
through  the  whole  of  the  following  night. 
"  I  wish,  since  he  must  go,  that  he  were 
gone,"  she  said  wearily  to  her  own  heart. 

The  eve  of  that  day  for  which  Annette 
longed  came  at  length,  and  it  saw  a  sad 
gathering  in  the  home  of  Alexis.  The 
young  man  was  out  on  some  needful  busi- 
ness ;  but  Rose  and  a  neighbour  sat  with 
the  two  sorrowful  old  women.  Andrine 
was  moaning  feebly  from  her  bed,  Alexis' 
mother  sat  weeping  silently  in  her  chair, 
and  the  two  twins  crouched  together  on  a 
low  seat  in  a  dark  corner,  looking  scared. 
Rose  was  getting  the  supper  ready;  and 
the  neighbour,  a  stout  florid  woman,  was 
holding  forth. 

"  I  say  it  is  no  good  fretting,"  she  said,  " 
in  her  long,  drawling  Norman  voice,  "  no 
good  at  all.  There  may  be  no  war  to  be- 
gin with,  and  even  if  there  should  b:'  a  war 
there  is  no  more  than  forty  or  fifty  thou- 
sand killed  in  a  battle,  and  out  of  all  the 
hundred  thousand  men  that  are  sol- 
diers— -" 

Here  the  latch  of  the  door  was  raised, 
and  Annette  entered  the  room  and  stood 
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amoDgst  tbem.  Never  before  had  Annette 
crossed  the  threshold  of  that  dwelling,  and 
they  all  stared  at  her  in  silent  amazement, 
and  none  more  so  than  Rose,  who,  turning 
round  from  the  hearth  with  a  saucepan  in 
her  hand  and  the  flickering  light  of  the  fire 
on  her  pale  face,  seemed  speechless,  and 
motionless  too,  with  surprise. 

"  I  can  bear  it  no  longer,"  said  Annette, 
without  a  word  of  greeting.  **  Your  trou- 
ble is  too  much  for  me.  I  have  not  slept 
for  five  nights;  I  never  can  sleep  again 
unless  you  take  this  money,''  she  added, 
laying  her  two  thousand  francs,  which  she 
had  brought  tied  up  in  a  cloth,  upon  the 
table  before  them. 

"  What  matter  about  me  ?  I  do  not  want 
it  now,  and  may  never  want  it.  Tell 
Alexis  po,  and  that  he  may  as  well  have  it 
as  the  Emperor,  for  you  all  know  I  have 
not  a  soul  here  to  claim  it.  The  Emperor 
does  not  want  that  money,  does  he  ?  Well, 
then,  have  it,  and  let  me  not  be  always 
hearing  your  weeping  and  wailing  as  I  He 
awake  at  night ;  let  me  not  be  ever  think- 
in<r  of  what  your  sorrow  and  your  bitter 
need  would  be  if  he  went  from  you.  Let 
me  not  think  that  you  two  old  ones  would 
Btnrve  perhaps,  and  yon  two  little  ones  do 
worse,  and  go  wrong  without  him." 

She  was  turning  to  the  door,  and  still 
no  one  had  spoken,  not  even  the  neighbour, 
the  width  of  whose  open  mouth  testified  to 
the  extent  of  her  amazement,  when  Rose 
stopped  her. 

"Annette,  Annette,"  she  said,  "you 
must  not.  You  want  that  money ;  you  are 
old  yourself;  Alexis  will  never  take  it 
fr^m  you ;  you  may  want  it  yet." 

"  Never  mind,"  replied  Annette,  gently 
putting  the  girl  by,  **  I  can  work  on  for  a 
little  while  yet,  and  when  I  cannot,  God 
will  provide.  God  will  provide,**  she  re- 
peated in  a  low  voice,  as  ^e  went  forth 
into  the  dark  night. 

Annette  bad  not  walked  many  steps 
when  Rose  overtook  her.  The  young  girl 
flung  her  arms  around  the  old  woman's 
neck,  and  sobbed  passionately  upon  her 
breast.  "Ohl  Annette,  Alexis  will  not 
take  that  money.  I  know  he  will  not," 
she  said  in  a  low  broken  voice ;  "  but,  oh  I 
we  never  knew  either  of  us  how  good  you 
are ;  never,  never." 

Ajmette  sighed*  "Let  me  go,  child," 
she  said,  gently.  "  You  are  not  heavy,  I 
dare  say,  but  I  feel  weak  to-night,  and 
cannot  bear  your  weight." 

She  put  her  away  as  she  spoke,  and 
walked  on,  and,  though  her  heart  was 
very  full,  Rose  did  not  dare  to  follow 
her. 


When  she  returned  to  the  house,  she 
found  Andrine  and  the  widow  hysterical 
with  joy.  They  seemed  unable  to  conceive 
that  Alexis  should  reiect  this  godsend, 
and  were  angry  with  Rose  when  she  said 
sadly :  "  Alexis  will  never  take  it,  never." 

The  twins,  roused  from  their  subdued 
mood  by  this  strange  event,  had  undone 
the  cloth,  and  were  staring  in  amazement 
at  its  shining  contents ;  and  the  neighbour, 
looking  over  them,  said  emphatically: 
"  Annette  must  be  mad.  She  who  was  so 
fond  of  her  money  I  She  must  be  madl 
But  it  is  a  good  thing  for  Alexis." 

"  Alexis  never  wiU  take  it,"  again  said 
Rose,  in  her  sad  low  voice. 

Annette  had  gone  straight  home.  She 
closed  her  shop  at  once,  and  put  up  the 
shutters  herself,  as  she  did  every  night; 
but  they  felt  unusually  heavy,  and  Annette 
was  a  long  time  about  it.  So  great  was 
this  feeling  of  weariness,  that  she  did  not 
light  the  fire  for  her  supper  that  night, 
according  to  her  wont.  "A  little  bread 
and  milk  will  do  for  me,"  she  thought,  sit- 
ting down  by  her  black  and  bare  hearth. 
She  felt  very  weak,  but  with  the  weakness 
there  blended  a  happy  softness.  Annette 
knew  what  she  had  done,  and  rejoiced  in 
it.  She  knew  that  she  was  old  and 
friendless,  and  she  felt  too  that  she  was 
very  feeble.  Her  two  thousand  francs 
had  been  as  a  strong  bolt  between  her  and 
poverty,  and  with  her  own  hand  she  had 
removed  it,  and  poverty  might  cross  her 
threshold  any  day,  enter  her  home,  and 
leave  it  no  more.  And  Alexis,  though  he 
should  toil  from  dawn  till  midnight,  could 
not  help  her  much.  Annette  knew  this  too. 
And  she  expected  nothing  frt)m  him,  but 
was  content  that  her  sacrifice  should  have 
been  entire  and  deep.  The  generous  reck- 
lessness of  her  youth  had  all  come  back  to 
her,  and  conquered  the  coldness  of  old  age. 
More  things  came  back  to  Annette  then, 
for  as  she  sat  thus  musinff,  and  looking  at 
her  lonely  hearth,  she  feu  asleep,  and  had 
a  dream  in  which  her  young  love  was  with 
her  once  more. 

Annette  dreamed  that  she  was  young 
again,  and  that,  as  she  walked  along  a 
road  which  she  had  never  seen  before,  she 
suddenly  met  Jean. 

"  Oh,  Jean  I "  she  said,  laying  her  two 

hands  on  his  shoulders,  and  looking  up  in 

!  his  fiftce,  "I  have  had  such  a  dream  1    I 

!  thought  you  had  gone  away  and  married 

I  the  mrmer*8  daughter ;  and  only  think  1 " 

,  she  added,  with  a  gay  laugh,  of  which  the 

young  music  sounded  very  sweet  even  in 

her  dream ;  "  only  think  1  I  dreamed  I  was 

'  an  old  woman  with  white  hair  t " 
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Jean  did  not  answer,  but  he  gently 
drew  forth  a  brown  curl  strayine  from  be- 
neath her  white  coif,  and  looked  down  in 
her  face  with  a  smile.  And  they  both 
laughed  aloud  to  think  Annette  should 
have  dreamed  that  her  dark  hair  was 
white. 

This  was  Annette's  dream  —  a  dream  so 
happy  and  so  deep  that  a  loud  knocking  at 
her  door  did  not  break  it.  In  vain  Alexis 
called  out,  "  Annette !  do  you  hear  me  ? 
Open  to  me,  Annette  1 " 

Annette  only  said  to  Jean:  "That  is 
Maitre  Blonde!  calling  me  —  let  him  wait 
a  while ; "  and  she  dreamed  on. 

Early  the  next  morning  Alexis  was  at 
Annette's  door  again,  but  it  was  fast  and 
closed.  He  knocked,  and  got  no  answer. 
Was  she  doing  it  on  purpose?  Then 
Alexis  remembered  that  the  outhouse  in 
which  Rose  used  to  work  had  a  little  door 
which  was  often  on  the  latch ;  so  he  went 
round  to  it,  and  finding  it  unlocked,  as  he 
had  half  expected,  he  entered  the  out- 
house, where* he  had  sometimes  stolen  in 
to  talk  to  Rose,  crossed  the  yard,  and 
went  straight  to  the  kitchen. 

"  Annette  1 "  he  began,  "  I  bring  your 
money."  He  paused.  The  little  lamp,  of 
which  he  had  seen  the  light  through  the 


shutters    the   night  before,  was  bominff 

still  on  the  table,  near  a  cup  of  milk  and 

^  a  piece  of  bread,  and,  sitting  by  the  black, 

,  bare  hearth  was  Annette,  pale  and  rigid, 

I  with  closed  eyes,  but  smiling  still. 

**  Annette  I  Annette  1 "  he  cried ;  but  as 
he  read  the  meaning  of  her  silent  face,  he 
stood  awe-struck  for  a  moment ;  then  he 
bowed  his  head  in  his  hands,  and  burst 
into  a  loud  passion  of  remorse  and  sriet 
Yes,  Annette  was  cold  and  dead.  After 
Love,  had  come  Hate,  the  fierce  avenger ; 
and  when  he  was  conquered,  Death,  the 
great  peacemaker,  closed lier  wearied  eyes, 
and  sent  the  much-sufiering  woman  to 
sleep. 

The  village  doctor  found  a  long  and 
learned  name  for  the  cause  of  Annette's 
death.  It  mattered  little,  after  all.  What 
good  she  could  do  she  had  done,  and  she 
was  not  called  upon  to  pay  the  cost  of  the 
generous  sacrifice  which  saved  a  home  in 
Manneville  from  despair,  and  filled  wiUi 
joy  two  true  and  loving  hearts. 

And  this  is  the  end  of  Annette's  love- 
story.  It  began  on  a  lovely  May  morning, 
in  a  green  cav^e,  where  a  happy  girl  sat 
waiting  for  her  lover,  and  it  ended  forty 
odd  years  later  with  a  dream  which  left  its 
smile  on  an  old  woman's  lips. 


"On  Gbologioal  Systems  and  Endemio 
Diseases,"  by  Da.  Moffat.  —  The  writer 
showed  that  the  soil  has  an  influence  on  the 
composition  of  the  cereal  plants  grown  upon  it, 
and  on  the  diseases  to  which  the  inhabitants  are 
subj^t  The  district  in  which  he  practises  con- 
sists geologically  of  the  carboniferous  and  new 
red  sandstone  or  Cheshire  sandstone  systems. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  first  are  engaged  in  min- 
ing and  agrioaltaral  occupations,  those  of  the 
latter  in  agriculture.  Aneamia,  with  goitre,  is 
a  very  prevalent  disease  amongst  those  living  on 
the  carboniferous  system;  whilst  it  is  almost  un- 
known among  those  living  on  the  new  red  sand- 
stone system ;  and  consumption  is  also  more  prev- 
alent amongst  the  inhabitAnts  of  the  former.  As 
anaomia  is  a  condition  in  which  there  is  a  de- 
ficiency of  the  oxide  of  iron  which  the  blood  nat- 
urally contains,  Dr.  Moffat  was  led  to  make  an 
examination  of  the  relative  consumption  of  the 
wheat  grown  on  the  soil  of  Cheshire  sandstone, 
carboniferous  limestone,  millstone  grit,  and  a 
transition  soil  between  Cheshire  sandstone  and 
the  grit  The  result  of  the  analysis  shows  that 
the  wheat  grown  on  the  soil  of  Cheshire  aand- 
■tone  contains  the  largest  quantity  of  ash,  and 


that  there  is  a  larger  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid 
in  it  than  in  the  soils  of  the  carboniferous  and 
millstone  grit  systems;    also  a    much    larger 

auantity  of  oxide  of  iron  than  in  either  of  them. 
[e  has  calculated  that  each  inhabitant  on  the 
Cheshire  sandstone,  if  he  consumes  a  pound  of 
wheat  daily,  takes  in  nearly  five  grains  per  day 
of  the  sesqui-oxide  of  iron  more  than  the  inhale 
itant  of  the  carboniferous  system,  and  who 
seems,  therefore^  to  be  subject  to  this  great  lia- 
bility to  aneamia  in  consequence  of  the  deficiency 
of  iron  and  phosphoric  acid  in  the  food  he  con- 
sumes. It  is  not  only  in  the  wheat  grown  upon 
the  carboniferous  system  that  there  is  a  defi- 
ciency in  the  quantity  of  the  oxide  of  iron,  and 
the  phosphates,  says  Dr.  Mofint,  but  also  in  the 
blood  of  the  animals  reared  upon  it;  so  that  the 
inhabitants  upon  that  system  take  in  a  minimum 
quantity  of  these  constituents  of  the  blood,  com- 
pared with  that  taken  in  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Cheshire  sandstone.  He.  stated  that  sheep 
were  liable  to  anaemia  —  a  fSiot  which  he  attrib- 
uted to  sheep-walks  being  upon  trap  and  lime- 
stone hills,  in  the  soil  of  which  there  is  but  lit- 
tle, if  any,  iron. 
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From  The  Dnblin  Univenitj  Magazina 
THB  HIGHWAY  OP  CLOUD. 

A  FEW  evenings  ago,  we  spent  an  hour 
eiyoying  some  music  on  the  fine  organ  of 
a  certain  church.  As  we  stepped  out  of 
the  sacred  building,  lo  1  in  the  west  a  mar- 
yellous  conflagration  of  scarlet  clouds 
dashed  across  a  pure  reach  of  pale  sky ; 
deUcate  lines  of  cloud  of  wondrous  efful- 
gence, bathed  in  a  most  tender  hue  of  in- 
conceivable colour,  at  once  bright,  soft, 
etherial,  remote,  melancholy,  pure.  So 
suggestive,  s<wxevating,  so  accusing,  b^ 
their  extreme  beauty  and  purity,  we  hesi- 
tate not  to  use  the  word  melancholy  ;  lead- 
ing the  mind  away  to  regions  of  ineffable 
tranquillity  and  li^ht  unsullied,  that  on  its 
return  to  this  dark  earth  mourns  the  ills 
and  sorrows  of  men.  Lon^  we  grazed  at 
the  awakened  heavens,  fluked  with  new 
lustre  as  the  day  declined — brightest  ere 
it  sped  away,  and  turned  again  and  again 
to  gather  the  beauty  of  those  high  clouds, 
where  sunlight  lingered  long  aEer  earth 
lay  dark  below.  Paler  and  paler  grew  the 
sky ;  more  westerly  passed  the  colouring, 
as  the  light  left  one  and  another  cloud, 
which  gradually  teok  the  grey  shades  of 
night.  A  grave  gladness,  we  had  almost 
said  a  sorrowful  rejoicing,  took  possession 
of  us  as  we  thought  of  so  much  loveliness 
evolved  from  such  scanty  materials,  and 
of  the  reserves  of  beauty  and  grandeur 
which  such  a  scene  suggests. 

Perhaps  the  main  characteristic  of  the 
sky  is  its  diversity^  open  to  the  enjoyment 
and  admiration  of  all,  even  of  those  pent 
in  city  dens,  where,  between  close  walls, 
and  from  noisome  alleys,  may  some  ffleams 
be  caught  of  hasting  cloud  or  the  lar  ex- 
panse of  blue.  Community  of  interest  pei^ 
tains  to  the  sky.  Choice  spots  of  earth, 
and  open  freedom  of  the  sea,  may  be  given 
to  the  few  for  admiration;  but  the  sky 
knows  no  restriction,  and  reveals  scenes 
of  grandeur  and  lovelinesH  to  all  who  are 
watehful  for  ite  display.  The  poorest 
peasant  from  the  plough  may  gaze  on 
matehless  combinations  of  form  and  col- 
our, which  even  a  Turner  may  not  fully 
express.  Much  room  for  study  is  there  in 
aerial  effect,  not  onlv  in  an  sesthetical 
point  of  view,  but  the  practical  one  of 
weather  forecasts.  Agam,  no  two  skies, 
short  of  perfect  blue  and  complete  cloud 
are  ever  precisely  alike ;  but  day  after  day 
change  follows  change  in  the  form,  colour- 
ing, height,  and  massing  of  clouds.  This 
feature  of  the  sky  is  peculiarly  interesting, 
since  we  may  be  assured,  as  we  linger  to 
look  on  the  glowing  west,  that  no  other 
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sunset  with  clouds  was  ever  precisely  like 
thaty  which  so  becomes  peculiarly  ours. 

We  are  writing  in  autumn,  at  which  sea- 
son, perhaps,  more  fine  sunsets  and  sun- 
rises are  produced  than  at  any  other  sea- 
son of  the  year,  especially  in  late  autumn, 
when  sterms  begin  to  sweep  the  sky  clear 
of  vapour  between  cloud  and  cloud,  and  so 
bring  about  that  readiness  to  receive  the 
half  colours  of  the  sun.  Sunset  among  the 
higher  clouds  at  such  a  time  is  often  won- 
derful in  brilliancy  and  duration  o*  colour, 
as  well  as  clear  backgrounds  of  free  sky ; 
both  sky  and  colour  full  of  appealing^  imag- 
ing some  super-earthly  rest.  Many  a  time 
have  we  gone  out  to  take  better  the  lustre 
of  such  a  sunset,  when  the  far  high  clouds 
have  been  bathed  with  a  surpassing  tone 
of  crimson,  or  rather  a  colour  for  which 
language  has  no  name.  Sometimes  we 
can  foretel  the  coming  splendours  of  even- 
ing from  the  clear  sky  below,  which  at  far 
altitudes  bears  thin  and  delicate  and  well- 
defined  lines  of  white  cloud,  crossing  and 
interlacing,  but  stationary  to  us  for  hours. 
As  the  sun  goes  lower,  first  an  amber 
warmth  comes  upon  them,  slowly  deepen- 
ing to  orange,  which  gradually  and  ahnost 
imperceptibly  turns  to  scarlet ;  then  comes 
that  tone  of  crimson,  above  all  others  pure 
and  soft  and  pensive,  as  the  lustre  floods 
the  West,  and  completes  the  magical  chord 
of  beauty  of  unexpressible,  clean,  shadow- 
less colour.  Such  a  colour  we  once  saw  re- 
flected on  the  craggy  summits  of  part  of 
the  mighty  Berwyn,  like  beacon-fires  lit 
for  joy.  The  heights  of  that  mountain- 
range  were  fairly  aflame  with  dying  day- 
light. 

How  strange  it  is  that  so  many  people 
take  little  or  no  regard  to  the  beauties  and 
wonders  of  creation  around  them  I  We 
have  more  than  once  been  struck  by 
the  apathy  of  those  about  us,  when  the 
flushed  heavens  called  for  admiration :  no 
rapt  ffaze  —  perhaps  no  regard  at  all  — 
when  burning  filaments  of  cloud  lay  dashed 
across  the  west  by  a  masterly  hand. 
Again,  how  commonly  do  we  find  ordinary 
people  we  pass  in  the  way  pay  no  heed 
when  cloud  beautv  calls  K>r  dbservation. 
All  that  wealth,  all  that  display,  is  lost  to 
them ;  they  apparently  care  not  for  it ;  so 
that  it  is  not  a  rare  thing  to  find  a  look  of 
surprise,  or  some  token  of  disdain  when 
we  point  out  the  beauty  of  cloud.  Only 
a  few  days  affo  we  passed  along  a  suburb 
of  a  midland  town,  where  the  ascending 
road  gave  a'  good  view  towards  the  wes^ 
which  at  that  time  glowed  in  rare  tinte  of 
sunset  that  permeated  many  delicate  long 
doudlete  of  unspeakable  tranquillity  and 
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charm,  thrown  upon  a  clean  sky  ranging 
in  tint  from  blue  to  green  and  primrose. 
Several  clouds  were  contorted  and  turned 
up  at  the  edges  in  a  strange  wild  way,  as 
though  just  transfixed  after  a  boiling  tem- 
pest. A  knot  of  young  workmen  stood 
where  a  good  view  might  be  had  of  such 
splendour ;  they  were  grouped  in  common 
conversation,  heeding  only  each  other's 
"  chaflBng  "  talk,  without  one  look  across 
to  the  west,  as  it  seemed  to  us, —  certainly 
withoflt  any  worthy  regard.  Their  loss  the 
greater.  Several  times,  from  a  railway 
carriage,  we  have  caught  glimpses  of  a 
good  sunset ;  but  found  generally  the  oc- 
cupants of  the  compartment  indifferent 
thereto.  Thus  common  gifts  of  great 
worth  are  often  disregarded.  Those  young 
men  standing  vacantly  "in  their  shirt- 
sleeves," coatless  and  loud  of  8i)eech,  would 
probably  see  more  to  admire  in  the  gross 
portraiture  of  the  **  Marquis  of  Granby," 
that  great  warrior  so  often  found  gracing 
a  wayside  tavern,  in  amazing  sleeves  and 
buttons,  and,  with  a  far-seeing  eye,  sub- 
limely looking  into  the  far  distance !  Their 
loss,  we  repeat,  the  greater. 

It  came  to  pass  this  last  ^ring,  that  we 
stood  one  evening  at  sundown,  on  the  sum- 
mit of  craggy  Moel  Wyn.  Here  and  there, 
on  this  side,  on  that,  the  pride  of  evening 
rested  on  the  brown  backs  of  sundry 
mountains  near,  bumishine  their  rugged 
tops  with  surprising  rosy  li^t.  But  away, 
over  the  sea,  hune  poised  a  few  drops  of 
gold  that  fairly  dazzled  sight,  becoming 
changed  to  warmer  and  softer  colour  as 
the  sun  set  behind  tiie  sea.  The  clouds 
were  few,  but  what  a  melting  lustre  theirs  I 
No  brightness  on  earth  can  surpass  the 
pure  tints  of  such  clouds,  that  venly  seem 
the  gates  to  some  heavenly  city.  A  brief 
while  was  that  crimson  sheen  upon  them, 
then  gradually  the  light  left  them  one  by 
one :  until  we  scarce  could  see  them,  so 
inconspiouous  but  as  receptacles  of  that 
marvellous  light.  Such  a  change  to  cold 
ashy  grey,  mostly  brings  the  observer  a 
touch  of  mild  regret  for  so  much  beauty 
gone.  We  have  before  now  longed  to  fol- 
low the  sun  at  the  same  distance  round 
the  world,  and  see  one  continued  sunset  with 
all  its  marvels  and  mysteries  of  beauty. 

Occasionally  it  happens  that  a  sunset  re- 
veals to  us  the  unequal  distance  of  clouds, 
that  in  broad  daylight  seem  alike  removed 
from  us,  by  leaving  a  rich  legacy  of  light 
on  some,  while  others  are  standing  in  the 
cold.  The  clouds  nearest  to  us  are  soon- 
est abandoned  to  grey:  while  remote 
shreds  of  snowy  vapour  continue  invested 
resplendently.    Colour  lingers  longest  on 


the  highest  clouds,  especially  at  altitudes 
where  water  can  only  exist  as  snow  or  mi- 
nutely frozen  vapour.  These  remain  white 
when  the  sun  has  set  to  us,  but  still  for 
some  time  shines  fully  there  :  then  comes 
the  charming  change,  while  the  tint^  lin- 
ger, tost  by  reflection  from  cloud  to  cloud, 
as  though  unwilling  to  be  gone.  Now  and 
then  such  clouds  may  be  seen  to  brighten 
into  fresh  tints  after  we  deemed  their 
treasure  gone,  the  reflection  caught  just 
for  a  moment  firom  some  lower  and  more 
westerly  clouds,  just  then  taking  the  fiiil 
splendour  of  evening.    ^^ 

Sometimes  it  shall  happen,  probably 
only  once  or  twice  in  a  lifetime,  that  at 
sunset  the  sky  from  horizon  to  zenith,  is 
flecked  with  minute  cloudlets,  thick  as  fall- 
ing flakes  of  snow.  Provided  the  light 
catches  these  at  the  right  angle,  we  have  a 
scenic  display  compared  with  which  all 
earthly  pageantry  is  poor  indeed.  It  be- 
comes as  though  the  heavens  were  strewn 
with  the  blazing  wings  of  seraphim.  Awed 
into  reverence  we  gaze  entranced,  when 
thus  sun  and  cloud  combine  to  show  us  a 
little  of  what  may  be  done  in  the  way  of 
colour.  So  lifts  our  hearts  that  beatific 
vision  into  contemplation  and  awe,  that  we 
long  to  pass  the  portals  of  that  bright  city, 
of  which  it  is  told  us  "  there  is  no  night 
there."  We  have  beheld  such  a  sunset 
overspread  the  face  of  the  sky,  like  bright 
grains  of  wheat  flung  from  the  sower's 
hand.  Then  is  the  rich  reflection  glowing 
on  the  favoured  earth,  its  fields,  and  trees, 
and  human  dwellings.  Then  is  its  lustre 
caught  from  the  eye  of  a  friend,  westward 
turned  in  fellowship  of  admiration.  Thwi 
the  unwonted  ruby  light  is  on  the  page  wb 
have  left  to  front  the  sky.  Then  we  meas- 
ure not  its  parts  of  beauty,  but  stand 
mute,  struck  into  silent  wonder  and  de- 
light, while  such  passages  of  unearthly 
melody  are  being  rendered  out  of  the  air. 
When  such  hues  of  tenderness  have  left 
the  sky,  we  feel  we  have  been  privileged 
to  gaze  upon  one  of  the  choicest  pictures 
of  the  Great  Master. 

Such  occasions  very  rarely  come:  per- 
haps but  once  during  our  lifetime.  Hear 
Ruskin  upon  them :  his  words  very  great- 
ly surpass  anything  we  could  say  upon 
such  sunsets.  "Nature  has  a  thousand 
ways  of  rising  above  herself,  but  the  no- 
blest manifestations  of  her  capability  of 
colour  are  in  these  sunsets  among  the  high 
clouds.  I  speak  especially  of  the  moment 
when  the  sun's  light  turns  pure  rose-oolouTy 
and  when  this  light  falls  upon  a  zenith 
covered  with  countless  cloud-forms  of  in- 
conceivable delicacy,  threads  and  flakes  of 
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■*  common  daylight 
'^bich  give  there- 
of light.    There 
multitude,  and  no 
,  of  the    hues    as- 
.}'  from  the  zenith  to 
.  one  molten  mantling 
fire  :  every  black    bar 
gold,  every  ripple  and 
ilied  crimson  and  purple 
i  colours  for  which  there 
iQ  language  and  no  ideas  in 
"■  .  uings  which  can  only  be  con- 

^  •  th§y  ace  visible :  the  intense 

.e   of  the    upper  sky    melting 
.t  all,  shewing  here  deep  and  pure 
itness;    there  modulated    by   the 
.ormlesB  body  of  the  transparent  va- 
:  till  it  is  lost  imperceptibly  in   its 
uson  and  gold." 

Dwellers  by  the  sea  have  large  opportu- 
nity for  observing  and  studying  a  variety 
of  sunsets,  many  of  which  are  effective  and 
would  be  worth  a  special  description.  The 
open  uninterruptea  view  of  sky,  if  seen 
towards  the  west,  affords  every  chance  of 
seeing  whatever  sunset  effect  there  is: 
whereas  the  power  of  the  evening  is  fre- 
quentlv  lost  to  others  by  near  obstructions 
to  siffht.  Now  and  then  the  gleaming 
west  Bes  reflected  in  a  flickering  sea,  which 
sparkles  with  gems  whose  multitude  gives 
power.  Sometimes  rays  of  evening  fall 
upon  bits  of  sea,  aglow  as  with  fires  fallen 
m>m  the  firmament.  Occasionally,  and 
more  rarely,  a  calm  sea  yields  much  of  the 
form  and  colour  of  clouds  reflected  therein, 
and  so  repeats  the  splendour.  Passages 
of  surprising  effect  ever  and  anon  arrest 
ihe  eye  of  t£e  dweller  on  a  western  shore, 
comprising  lustre  and  gloom;  warmth 
of  splendid  colouring  contrasted  with 
deathly  shades  of  grey ;  rich  purple  clouds 
seen  beside  gleams  of  gold;  voluminous 
rolls  of  vapour  passing  across  a  single  long 
line  of  thin  scarlet  cloud ;  deep  tones  of 
neiffhbouring  water  set  off  by  alluring 
flasnes  of  sunlight  beyond,  on  the  far  hori- 
zon of  the  sea ;  blackest  mass  of  sea  and 
aky,  contrasted  with  luminous  spaces  of 
peculiar  greenish  sky  low  in  the  north- 
west, when  the  sun  has  been  gone  an  hour 
or  two ;  bright  detachments  of  light  re- 
flected fi*om  pools  left  by  the  tide  among  the 
black  sands  of  late  evening,  which  reflec- 
tions look  like  openings  in  Uie  earth  to  an- 
other sky  below;  the  play  of  many  ef- 
fects of  evening  on  the  dimpling  arch  of 
sea. 

Leaving  the  consideration  of  sunsets,  we 
torn  to  more  sober  but  scarcely  less  inter- 
esting combinations  of  cloud,  visible  in 


some  form  or  other  nearly  every  day  of 
our  lives.  On  this  evenine  of  October, 
1870,  we  are  having  refreshing  rain  for 
hours,  which  the  aspect  of  the  sky  makes 
one  think  to  be  general  over  the  Island, 
after  a  dry  time  of  three  weeks  at  the 
least,  during  which  not  one  shower  has 
fallen,  we  believe,  in  this  district.  It  has 
been  interesting  to  note  the  sky  change 
concurrent  with  a  falling  barometer,  yes- 
terday and  to-day;  and  this  morning  the 
fog  gave  way  to  a  general  high  obscura- 
tion of  cloud,  spread  over  the  entire  sky, 
with  detached  clouds  passing  below: — a 
sure  sign  of  rain  at  hand,  and  generally 
much  of  it.  For  some  years  past  we  have 
observed  a  gradual  veiling  of  the  whole 
sky  at  high  altitudes,  with  underclouds 
moving  separately,  is  mostly  followed 
speedily  with  continuous  rain.  It  would 
seem  as  though  the  great  body  of  the  at- 
mosphere at  such  a  time  were  slowly 
relinquishing  a  part  of  its  moisture,  which 
soon  resolves  itself  into  a  steady  rain. 
This  would  seem  to  be  brought  about  by 
some  great  change  affecting  the  whole 
mass  of  the  air,  as  distinct  from  rain 
brought  up  directly  from  the  sea.  But 
how  mysterious  the  "balancings  of  the 
clouds,  the  wondrous  works  of  Uim  that  is 
perfect  in  knowledge  1 "  What  is  this 
great  change  that  brings  the  treasures  of 
Uie  rain  this  evening,  whereas  for  weeks 
it  seemed  as  though  all  the  moisture  had 
forsaken  the  sky,  and  only  fogs  of  earth 
were  left  ?  What  hath  loosened  the  bands 
of  the  air  that  before  seemed  tied  with 
continuous  drought  ?  Verily  small  is  our 
knowledge  of  any  material  thing,  and 
scanty  even  yet  our  intimacy  with  the 
laws  imposed  by  the  Almighty  on  the 
workings  of  nature. 

Who  has  not  been  charmed  while  won- 
dering at  those  miracles  of  towering  cumut- 
lus  clouds  beheld  in  a  spring  day  of  alter- 
nate sun  and  shower?  Largely  weighted 
with  folds  of  vapour,  substantial-looking, 
black  and  angry  next  the  earth  ;•  rising 
into  plications  of  wreathing  steam,  that 
boils  and  alters  as  we  gaze,  displaying 
most  subtle  shades  of  grey,  from  pure 
snow-white  to  deep  brown  or  purple 
gloom,  and  revealing  cavernous  depths  of 
roimded  pendulous  walls  back  into  their 
very  heart;  passing  above  into  tenderest 
and  purest  white  of  many  gradations  of 
folding  surface,  sharply. outlmed  against  a 
background  of  lovely  blue.  Such  clouds 
are  studies  in  themselves,  and  exhibit  deli- 
cacies of  tinting,  and  melting  of  light  into 
shade,  such  as  we  find  sp^ircely  equalled 
elsewhere.    In  such  clouds  we  may  see  the 
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shadows  of  one  part  cast  on  another,  tell- 
ing up  in  wondrous  sembfance  of  solidity, 
and  showing  the  ereat  size  of  one  such 
cloud,  which  may  idso  be  euessed  at  from 
the  extent  of  moving  shadow  cast  on  the 
landscape.  We  have  watched  such  a 
cloud  travelling  over  the  plain  in  summer, 
and  seen  it  launch  forth  a  tongue  of  light- 
ning, followed  by  thunder  peid  and  patter- 
ing hail,  then  passing  on  undiminished. 
How  sometimes  we  see  such  clouds  soar- 
ing to  the  zenith  in  vesture  of  clear  white, 
as  though  assailing  the  very  seat  of  the 
empyrean  1  So  also  have  we  seen  them 
standing  on  the  verge  of  night,  like 
stranded  icebergs  in  a  polar  sea,  and 
takng  a  soft  warm  tinting  of  rose  from 
the  setting  sun,  the  very  counterpart  of 
the  last  rosy  light  on  the  crest  of  the 
Alps. 

The  contrast  is  marked  when  such  ctimtf- 
lu8  clouds  detached  pass  rapidly  imder 
other  high  clouds  of  lone-striated  and  con- 
torted forms  at  rest  in  the  far  quiet  of  the 
upper  sky,  and  well  away  from  the  troub- 
lous wind  that  drives  along  their  breth- 
ren nearer  earth.  Now  and  then  we  see 
the  lower  sky  change  its  cloud  several 
times,  and  wear  a  variety  of  aspects,  while 
remote  shreds  of  snow  retain  their  form, 
howsoever  strange  and  agitated.  Such 
still,  high  clouds  are  like  the  lofty  thoughts 
and  purest  feelings  which  should  soar  and 
abide  in  the  highest  concave  of  the  dome 
of  the  soul,  thouffh  rack  of  storm  may  fly 
below  and  oversnadow  the  ground  with 
flecks  of  gloom.  Very  suggestive  are  the 
images  of  rest  brought  by  such  remote 
thin  clouds  of  calm  white.  In  ima^na- 
tion  we  gain  their  snowy  repose  *'  above 
the  dissonance  of  time,"  ana  away  from 
the  cares  that  will  more  or  less  pertain  to 
life.  Professor  Wilson  has  some  beautiful 
lines  upon  this  subject,  and  was  wont  to 
take  long  rambles  among  the  Westmore- 
land mountains  by  ni^ht,  when  beauty  of 
moon  and  cloud  particularly  won  his  ad- 
miration.   Hear  his  words :  — 

**  The  WAveless  clouds  that  hung  amid  the  light, 
By  Mercy's  hand  with  braided  glory  wove, 
Seemed,  in  their  boundless  mansions,  to  my 

sight, 
Like  guardian  spirits  o'er  the  land  they  love. 

**  My  heart  lay  pillowed  on  their  wings  of  snow, 
Drinking  the  oahn  that  slept  on  every  fold. 
Till  memory  of  the  life  she  led  below, 
Soemed  like  a  tragio  tale  to  pity  told.'^ 

For  thorough  enjoyment  of  open  air,  and 
for  pictures(|ue  effect  of  sky,  no  days  sur- 
pass those  mtermediate  days,  mostly  of 
spring  and  early  summer,  when  the  pore 


blue  is  "  dashed  with  wandering  isles  "  of 
cloud  detached,  changing,  bright,  and  high 

days  when  the  rain  of  yesterday  luks 
thinned  and  cleared  the  air,  and  the  whole 
pageantry  of  sky  and  landscape  stands  re- 
vealed in  sharp  definition,  every  bit  of 
colour  telling  up  on  forest,  glade,  or  hill, 
while  the  far  horizon  lies  expressed  in  pe- 
culiar distinctness.  This  is  the  time  for 
cloud  study  in  one  variety,  if  from  some 
eminence  or  mountain,  so  much  the  better 
for  beholding  the  manifold  shadows  of 
moving  cloucU,  such  as  lie  (like  dark  is- 
lands on  the  sea)  upon 'the  fair  face  of 
earth.  Interesting  it  is  to  watch  a  huge 
cloud  come  on  from  the  horizon,  growing 
in  bulk  as  it  approaches  our  station,  and 
observe,  at  the  same  time,  its  shadows 
conforming  to  undulations  of  country  be- 
low, now  mounting  some  hill,  perhaps  lost 
to  us  for  a  moment  on  the  far  side,  then 
sweeping  over  the  crest  and  down  the 
slopes,  as  though  making  up  lost  time :  or 
enveloping  field,  and  wood,  and  village, 
with  its  ample  cloak,  until  it  reaches  where 
we  stand,  when  suddenly  we  plunge  into 
shade,  and  as  rapidly  again  into  light, 
while  the  skirts  of  the  cloud  pass  onward 
away.  Such  cloud-shadows,  on  a  gleamy 
day,  have  power  to  unfold  to  us  the  pas- 
sages and  configurations  of  the  hiUs ;  for 
what  looks  afar  as  a  broad  unbroken  sur- 
face of  mountain  is  suddenly  seen  to  consist 
of  a  series  of  ridges  and  valleys,  when  the 
shadows  cross  them  and  plunge  into  the 
hollows  alternately  with  leaping  the  crags. 
Into  bold  definition  do  they  often  throw 
up  the  hills,  gleam  and  gloom  resting  in 
turn  on  their  varied  surface  :  here  a  bright 
light,  there  a  deep  tone  of  purple  or 
brown. 

This  brings  us  to  speak  of  a  good  effect 
of  cloud  once  beheld  among  the  Stxetton 
Hills  of  Shropshire.  An  artist  friend  had 
accompanied  us  one  evening  up  the  Rag- 
leth,  which  hill  stands  separated  by  the 
Stretton  valley  from  the  extensive  moor- 
land range  of  the  Long  Mynd,  there  brok- 
en into  rounded  masses  of  rich  brown 
moor  and  rifted  with  valleys  that  extend 
far  into  its  broad  back.  As  we  stayed 
up  there  a  long  time  admiring  the  view,  a 
grand  effect  came  on.  Enormous  masses 
of  heavy  cloud  brooded  over  the  hills,  shot 
with  lurid  under-light  from  the  sinkinff 
sun,  and  assumed  marvellous  purples  and 
browns  of  what  we  would  call  luminatMS 
glooms  that  swept  the  lowering  edges  of 
cloud  over  a  score  of  miles,  and  lay  re- 
flected on  the  broad  Long  Mvnd  range 
in  tones*  of  severest  purple,  that  height- 
ened  its   grand    sweeping    suHaoe,  and 
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^^w  our  repeated  wonder  and  admira- 
tion. Over  BO  Iftree  a  surface  of  cloud 
and  hills  lay  that  efSct  of  ponderous  col- 
our; yet  between  the  air  was  clear,  and 
enabled  the  eye  to  travel  far  south-ward 
when  it  could  detach  itself  from  those  un- 
wonted purples  and  browns. 

Did  you  ever  remark  how,  in  the  case 
of  some  clouds,  there  was  a  supreme  deli- 
cacy of  shadow,  and  shading  of  grey  into 
grey,  of  brown  into  brown,  so  gradually 
and  BofUy,  that  while  you  looked  you  won- 
dered ?  We  have  seen  the  lights  of  some 
clouds  BO  interwoven  and  interchanged, 
and  passing  so  miraculously  one  into  an- 
other, that  we  might  almost  call  them 
shades  of  white.  &>  subtly,  so  delicately 
will  one  bulging  billow  of  cloud  overlap  an- 
other of  scarcely  discernible  difference  of 
shading,  yet  separated  off  in  so  marked  a 
way,  that  we  are  left  to  wonder  how  such 
distinction  is  apparent.  Occasionally  we 
see  such  clouds  evolving  themselves  and 
boiling  up  in  protuberant  bosses  out  of 
their  inmost  recesses,  all  the  time  cleaving 
the  blue  air  with  sharpest  outline.  This 
bold  outline,  so  defined  and  clear,  is  a 
wonder  in  itself,  when  we  think  of  the 
soft  vapoury  nature  of  clouds.  How,  one 
asks,  can  a  puff  of  vapour,  shaken  and 
altered  at  everv  breeze,  rear  such  a  tower- 
ing solidity  oi  semblance,  and  assail  the 
tkj  like  a  dome  of  white  marble  ?  Some- 
thmg,  doubtless,  is  due  to  distance;  but 
there  remains  a  mystery  about  the  consist- 
ency of  a  cumulus  cloud,  as,  indeed,  of 
clouds  in  general.  Like  leviathans  of 
the  air,  they  hold  on  their  way,  undaunted 
by  the  fiery  sunlight  beating  on  their 
flanks. 

There  are  many  mysteries  concerning 
clouds.  For  instance,  how  comes  it  that 
we  shall  find  the  sky  laden  with  clouds 
that  trail  near  the  ground  and  drag  strag- 
gling rags  of  blacluesB,  that  yet  pass  over 
without  so  much  as  a  spot  of  rain? 
Whereas,  perhaps  shortly  afterwards,  when 
the  air  is  far  lignter,  and  the  clouds  higher 
and  paler,  a  steady  rain  descends?  We 
are  led  to  ask.  What  held  it  up  before, 
and  why  fjolls  it  now?  No  doubt  some 
aerial,  probably  electrical,  change  has  come 
about;  but  what  change?  And  by  what 
astonishing  chemistry  of  the  air  is  so  vast 
a  weight  of  water  upheld?  Then,  again, 
what  changes  are  ^ose  that  resolve  the 
dark  clouds  out  of  previously  invisible  var 
pour  as  lar^l^  dimised  in  the  air?  We 
know  the  air  is  clearest  when  containing 
the  greatest  amount  of  moisture  :  in  what 
way,  then,  is  so  large  a  body  of  water  sus- 
tained which  a  cold  wind   can   quickly 


throw  down  in  blinding  sheets  of  rain  or 
hail  ?  Truly  must  we  confess  our  utmost 
knowledge  to  be  merely  playing  with  the 
surface  of  things,  whose  inner  workings 
defy  our  keenest  search.  This  vast  aerial 
ocean,  at  the  bottom  of  which  we  live, 
hath  many  wonders,  and  among  them  con- 
spicuously these  travelling  reservoirs  of 
water,  sent  as  bounties  for  herb  and  seed 
into  a  thousand  lands;  not  alone  where 
men  dwell  in  friendly  commimities,  but 
**on  the  wilderness  where  no  man  is," 
where  only  the  wildest  animals  of  the  des- 
ert yield  unconsciously  thanks  to  the 
Giver. 

To-night,  as  we  write,  the  hurrying  rack 
is  driven  over  the  earth,  while  the  storm 
walks  the  sky  on  the  winsa  of  the  wind, 
and  flings  the  torn  rags  oi  cloud  far  from 
the  edges  of  the  great  masses  of  black 
tempest  that  come  surging  up  from  the 
west.  What  a  gust  was  that  I  shrieking  at 
our  windows,  as  though  some  troubled 
spirit  sought  a  refuse  from  the  storm.  So 
rain-laden  the  clouds,  that  spates  impinge 
with  great  noise  on  the  panes,  even  during 
the  Btron^t  gusts:  splashes  of  rain 
against  which  —  oh,  the  poverty  of  um- 
brellas. But  we  may  even  eigoy  beine 
abroad  on  such  a  night,  with  a  sort  of  wild 
savage  glee  at  the  fury  of  the  elements,  as 
we  become  a  part  of  the  storm,  and  let 
out  our  fancies  on  the  pennons  of  the 
blast,  and  watch  the  driven  clouds  racing 
along  in  troubled  shapes  and  strange  be- 
wildered companies,  and  press  our  way 
steadily  against  the  tremendous  wind  as 
we  feel  the  comfort  of  a  good  stout  coat 
and  a  cap  that  defies  the  sudden  gust. 
How  the  wind  wrestles  with  the  .trees, 
and  tears  away  branches,  while  it  sends 
the  leaves  afar,  as  boughs  bend  and  rise 
again  under  the  mighty  pressure,  with 
forms  strangely  altered  from  those  they 
wear  on  cahn  days.  But  the  flying  rack 
overhead  shews  best  the  strength  of  the 
storm,  like  breakers  on  the  ocean  shore. 
How  thoroughly  such  a  storm  clears  this 
highway  of  cloud  from  impurities  and 
smoke  of  towns,  bringing  us  a  fresh  supply 
of  oxygen  from  the  sea,  as  we  feel  when 
inhaling  the  great  freshness  and  sharpness 
of  the  air,  wmch  at  such  times  differs  but 
Uttle  from  that  of  the  coast.  Last  evening 
we  were  out  on  a  long  walk  at  sundown, 
and  from  some  high  hills  remarked  a  level 
whitish  mixture  of  mist  and  smoke  lying 
over  this  inland  town,  like  a  long  lake  in 
a  far  landscape.  But  all  that  is  gone  to- 
night, and,  instead  thereof,  we  have  a 
changed  atmosphere  that  an  hour  or  so 
ago    was    fiir    on  the   broad    Atlantic. 
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Gales  of  the  equinox !  hoir  powerfully  do , 
they  sweep  along !  as  we  listen  and  watch 
the  skj,  we  feel  almost  as  though  it  would 
be  eigoyable  to  launch  our  spirits  ofT  on 
the  wings  of  the  wind.  How  to-night  the 
drifting  clouds  must  be  blending  with 
tossed  waves  on  ihe  sea,  where  the  crests 
of  huge  billows  are  gtoept  off  like  smoke 
by  the  fury  of  the  gale,  and  sea  and  sky 
are  confused  in  one  mass  of  hurrying,  blina- 
ing  mist,  that  drenches  the  struggling, 
loud-voiced  mariners,  like  immersion  m 
the  sea  itself,  while  spates  of  strong  rain 
dash  against  the  fisherman's  window  on 
the  shore!  Well  for  the  wife  within  if 
her  husband  and  sons  are  safely  housed 
to-night;  for,  without  doubt,  some  good 
fellows  will  go  to  the  bottom  ere  the  morn- 
ing light  arrives.  Peace  be  with  them 
alK>ve  the  storm  1 

Speaking  of  storms,  how  varied  are  the 
manifestations  of  cloud  when  thunder  ac- 
cumulations walk  the  sky  like  an  armv 
with  banners!  Sometimes  a  dense  dark 
mass  of  cloud  is  resolved  out  of  the 
troubled  air  by  slow  degrees,  culminating 
at  length  in  the  flash  and  peal.  Sometimes 
clouds  are  borne  on  the  wind  much  as  or- 
dinary clouds,  sending  here  and  there  their 
tongues  of  flame  and  fertilizinff  rain.  At 
times  a  great  bank  of  tempest-cloud  comes 
up  from  the  horizon,  charged  with  wrath, 
like  a  battalion  of  resistless  warriors,  wide, 
and  deep,  and  high.  We  have  seen  such  a 
mass  of  cloud  fllBng  all  the  broad  horizon 
in  front  of  us  as  we  stood  on  a  hill,  and 
assuming  remariLable  tones  of  colour,  down 
even  to  copper  tint,  and  dark  shades  of 
positive  green,  lurid  and  fearful  to  see. 
Make  sure  tempest  is  abroad  at  such  a 
time,  and  that  of  no  little  severity.  We 
have  seen  such  clouds  come  rolling  up  on 
the  electrical  breeze,  and  eddying  over  in 
curves  like  the  waves  of  the  sea,  as  faster 
and  faster  they  hastened  on,  as  though 
possessed  of  an  independent  life  of  their 
own,  until  the  storm  burst  on  us  in  all 
its  wild  roar  and  conflict,  obscnringr  every- 
thing in  profound  gloom,  and  drenoning  us 
With  sheets  of  flung  rain.  Oh,  the  power 
of  cloud  is  seen  forcibly  when  out  of  the 
blackness  starts  the  jagged  lightning,  as 
though  th(B  very  firmament  were  cloven, 
followed  by  a  crash  like  the  dissolution  of 
all  things.  Out  of  the  gloomiest  and  most 
sullen  clouds  comes  thus  the  brightest  and 
most  instantaneous  and  dazzling  ught.  We 
may  often  have  witnessed  such  a  storm  be- 
fore, yet  are  we  again  awed  and  amazed  at 
the  instantaneous  flash,  quick  as  the  execu- 
tion of  the  fiat  of  God.  What  commotion 
must  be  going  on  in  the  air,  as  for  hours  we 


hear  the  rolling  thunder,  almost  without  a 
pause.  On  rare  occasions  the  clouds  pre- 
ceding a  storm  may  be  seen  boiling  like  a 
cauldron,  twisting  and  turning  one  over 
another,  as  thoD^  directly  stirred  by 
some  great  stafil  Once,  when  on  a  twen- 
ty-mile journey  across  country,  we  wit- 
nessed a  white  wave  of  cloud  driven  up  by 
a  tremendous  wind,  and  cresting  over  Just 
like  a  great  breaker  on  the  coast.  A  tear- 
ful storm  followed.  Again,  what  a  power 
is  abroad  in  the  air,  when  at  night  we 
can  watch  the  lightning  burst  over  the  sky 
in  a  blaze  of  hght,  from  which  are  seen 
threads  of  electricity  irradiating  in  every 
direction!  How  profound  the  darkness 
that  follows,  smiting  us  in  the  face,  and 
like  a  black  wall  1 

Turn  we  for  a  moment  or  two  to  an- 
other phase  of  the  highway  of  cloud,  and 
one  widely  contrasted  with  the  last.  It 
was  but  a  few  evenings  ago  we  sat  some 
time  in  our  little  study,  admiring  the  ef- 
fects of  moon  and  clouds,  as  light  vapour 
came  across  again  and  again,  whitening  as 
it  neared  the  moon,  and  becoming  vested 
with  delicate  haloes  of  light  when  they 
crossed  that  shield  of  silver,  until  again 
they  wore  their  sober  shadings  of  grey. 
What  exquisite  effects  of  calm  I  how  deep 
the  repose  of  the  scene,  which  seemed  to 
reprove  all  unseemly  haste  of  men !  Now 
some  tiny  cloudlet  would  pause  an  instant,  'i 
bathed  in  silvery  radiance,  penetrated  with 
peace.  Now  a  darker  doua  would  obscure 
the  moon,  only  for  it  again  to  career,  as  it 
were,  into  light  and  freedom  all  the  bright- 
er by  contrast.  Now  a  thin  veil  would  be 
drawn  across  the  disk,  which  told  its  at- 
tenuations in  tints  of  finest  gradation. 
Now  all  lower  clouds  would  pass  oft,  leav- 
ing the  lamp  of  night  in  majesty  unob- 
scured,  exultmg  in  the  pure  illimitable 
heavens.  On  some  autumn  nights,  when 
winds  are  up,  in  addition  to  the  usual  ef- 
fects of  golaen  light,  we  may  see  some  pe- 
culiar tints  of  green,  as  clouds  are  driven 
along.  Then  what  sudden  contrasts  pre- 
sent themselves  of  light  and  gloom,  as  the 
splendour  of  one  moment  is  merged  in 
black  midnight  of  shade  the  next,  when  a 
huge  cloud  dashes  across  the  moon,  which 
seems  herself  endued  with  visible  motion, 
and  to  plunge  in  dark  caves  of  obscurity 
until  ail  trace  of  the  Hght  is  gone.  By 
and  by  out  leaps  the  slowing  orb,  again 
vesting  tree,  and  field,  and  hiU  with  a 
lovely  sheen,  and  casting  a  fringe  of 
beauty  on  the  skirts  of  the  flying  cloud. 
Fair  passages  of  Night:  how  do  they 
image  scenes  of  unearthhr  tranquillity, 
drawing  away  the  mind  n*om  the  smid) 
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cares  of  day  which  too  largely  eneross  its 
attention,  and  leading  it  to  dwell  on  the 
hope  of  a  grand  rest  remaining  1 

During  the  eyenings  of  the  24th  and 
25th  of  this  October,  men  were  startled  by 
a  Budden  and  wonderful  light,  illumining 
the  heavens  shortly  after  sunset.  We  our- 
selves went  out  one  of  those  evenings,  and 
were  surprised  by  the  unwonted  light  cast 
over  hail  the  sky.  A  little  to  the  south  of 
the  zenith  was  a  kind  of  halo  or  corona, 
dark  in  the  centre,  from  which  emanated 
rays  or  streamers  of  light  which  descended 
en  several  sides  down  to  the  horizon,  like 
the  fingers  of  a  great  hand  spread  out.  In 
the  east  and  southwest  were  broad  spaces 
of  bright  rosy  light,  like  the  fairest  colours 
of  sunset,  so  strong  as  to  tint  a  watch-face 
and  white  articles  of  dress :  and  changing 
their  position  and  form  as  time  went  on, 
sometmies  extended  up  to  the  corona  be- 
fore mentioned,  sometimes  seen  as  rosy 
streamers  shooting  up  from  the  north: 
while  on  this  side,  on  that,  turn  where  we 
would,  bright  auroral  light  would  at  one 
moment  or  other  light  up  the  heavens  in  a 
startling  way,  enough  to  terrify  simple 
folks  in  far  rural  places.  After  two  hours 
or  so  had  elapsed,  the  display  vanished 
from  the  dome  of  our  sky,  and  resolved  it- 
self into  a  pale  auroral  arch  in  the  north, 
near  the  horizon,  from  which  shot  up,  now 
and  then,  pale  quivering  streamers.  As 
we  watch  such  a  display,  while  the  sud- 
denly awakened  heavens  are  aglow  with 
wondrous  and  changing  colours,  a  thrill  of 
awe  comes  across  us  as  we  surmise  on  the 
origin  and  mode  of  operation  and  influence 
of  such  phenomena. 

We  will. imagine  an  early  morning  of 
spring,  and  ourselves  stationed  on  some 
mountain,  surveying  the  progress  of  day. 
As  the  light  dimly  and  coldly  first  breaks 
in  the  east,  it  gradually  reveals  the  earth- 
clouds,  those  mists  that  night  leaves  in  the 
lap  of  the  world,  settled  in  all  valleys 
most  probably,  very  like  the  appearance 
of  lakes,  with  here  and  there  some  height 
raised  above  the  vapour :  all  looking  cold, 
grey,  cheerless.  Slowly  the  light  grows 
up  the  east,  while  more  and  more  clearly 
we  can  discern  the  face  of  the  land  in  its 
broader  features,  until  rich  tints  gleam 
alon^  the  eastern  clouds  like  watch-fires 
burmn^  in  the  dawn.  There  away  they 
strike,  higher,  and  wider,  and  richer ;  now 
the  whole  east  is  eloquent  with  colour,  and 
lavishes  streaks  of  rosy  lieht  on  the  high 
rocks,  tinting  the  mist  surSice  into  warmer 
shewing,  while  clearer  and  yet  more  clear 
becomes  our  view  of  earth  and  mist  below, 
until  at  length  bursts  torih.  the  sun,  like  a 


strong  man  armed.  All  nature  is  glad 
with  the  returning  day,  and  man,  bird,  and 
beast,  begin  to  bestir  themselves  over  a 
space  of  a  thousand  leagues.  When  wea- 
rying sickness  claims  us  for  its  own,  how 
welcome  the  first  streaks  of  dawn  through 
the  bedroom  window,  after  the  long  rest- 
less night !  *'  My  soul  waiteth  for  the  Lord, 
more  than  they  that  watch  for  the  morn- 
ing." What  significance  in  the  words  I 
how  full  of  powerful  simile !  W^  ^^^  ^^^ 
solemn  watch  standing  on  the  walls  of  old 
Jerusalem,  with  face  toward  the  east,  wait- 
ing and  watching  for  the  morning.  Surely 
it  comes  at  last,  the  glad  light  cheering  the 
heart  that  hath  watched  so  eagerly.  To 
return :  presently,  if  we  watch  long  enough 
we  shall  see  the  mists  astir  and  rising  here 
and  there  out  of  their  graves  in  the  dark 
valleys.  We  shall  see  a  slow  but  sure 
movement  of  change  coming  over  the  fogs 
and  earth-clouds,  as  by  degrees  they  obey 
the  sun;  one  by  one  comino;  forth  and 
creeping  like  ghosts  along  the  flanks  of  the 
dripping  hills  about  which  they  wreathe  in 
shapes  fantastic.  When  the  most  of  the 
valleys  are  clear  to  those  who  walk  at  such 
a  time,  we  shall  see  the  mists  still  lingering 
about  all  the  loftier  heights,  and  now  first 
taking  their  rank  as  true  clouds.  As  the 
morning  advances,  we  find  these  clouds 
rising  higher  up  the  mountains,  and  one 
by  one  floated  off  as  detached  aerial  clouds 
to  join  their  fellows  now  dotting  the  blue, 
many  of  such  latter  having  been  impercep- 
tibly drawn  up  by  the  sun  out  of  the  hol- 
lows and  from  the  plains  of  earth.  What 
a  glorious  prospect  expands  before  us  on 
any  such  morning,  just  when  all  neighbour- 
ing heights  are  clear,  and  the  sky  is 
adorned  with  light  fleecy  clouds  that  do 
but  enhance  the  blue  I  Who  does  not  feel 
the  better  for  such  a  view,  and  more  free 
and  easy  of  heart  ?  Often  on  such  heights 
our  hearts  partake  of  the  lightness  of  the 
air.  Standing  well  above  the  earth,  we 
feel  the  benign  influence  of  the  sky,  which, 
as  a  childish  fancy,  seems  nearer,  K  dur- 
ing any  change  of  the  morning,  some 
clouds  overshadow  us  where  we  stand,  we 
feel  more  separated  from  earth,  as  the 
white  vapour  wraps  us  round.  And  how 
strange  and  unexpected  the  freaks  and 
changes  of  clouds  witnessed  from  such  high 
stan£ng-point :  now  dissolving  and  leav- 
ing no  trace  in  the  sunny  sky,  now  forming 
around  some  peak  out  of  a  clear  air,  now 
settling  on  the  hiUs,  now  rising  up  rapidly, 
like  smoke  out  of  some  ravine.  The 
effects  of  seeing  clouds  forming  below  us 
and  settling  on  the  hills,  or  clinging  perti- 
naciously to  some  craggy  summit,  or  re- 
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posing  on  a  level  bank  like  down,  is  capti- 
vating and  sometimes  startling.  Once  on 
starting  down  at  evening  from  the  top  of 
Snowdon,  when  the  sky  was  clear,  we  were 
surprised  how  rapidly  clouds  began  to 
form  here  and  there  on  the  lower  spurs  of 
the  mountain,  while  we  above  were  free. 
At  one  time  a  ridge  would  be  touched 
with  a  snowy  vapour,  and  a  moment  after 
quite  clear :  then  out  of  a  deep  ravine  a 
column  of  cloud  would  rise  to  shew  itself 
in  the  colder  air  above.  We  felt  how  un- 
certain wa3  the  clearness  of  vision  we  en- 
joyed, and  how  perilous  a  walk  over 
Snowdon  may  become,  in  the  uncertainty 
of  evening  clouds,  which  at  any  moment 
might  wrap  us  round  as  with  a  cloak. 

Among  the  mountains  we  have  a  better 
arena  for  the  display  of  atmospheric  ef- 
fects. There  we  find  stronger  tellings  of 
light  and  shade,  more  subtle  passages  of 
colouring.  Where  masses  of  rock  of  divers 
forms  soar  far  into  the  sky,  there  do  they 
gather  to  themselves  wonderful  properties 
of  obscurity  and  relief,  of  gaiety  and 
ffloom.  Clouds  play  about  their  broad 
flanks  as  not  on  lesser  elevations,  and 
hover  on  their  topmost  crests,  to  add 
greater  dignity  to  the  scene  and  reveal  to 
men  more  of  the  mysteries  of  the  air. 
There,  up  among  the  ruined  crags  and 
along  the  face  of  deadly  mural  precipices, 
occur  those  contrasts  of  temperature  and 
density  between  rock  and  wind,  such  as 
attract  or  disperse  the  clouds.  There  we 
may  often  see  that  striking  effect  of  some 
cloud  pertinaciously  clinging  to  some  lofty 
peak  for  hours,  while  all  the  sky  besides  is 
clear,  and  the  entire  landscape  below  re- 
joices in  sunshine.  It  is  not  one  cloud 
that  lingers  up  there  but  many,  that  shew 
themselves  for  a  moment  and  are  gone, 
formed  out  of  the  warm  moisture-laden  air 
upon  the  cold  stones  of  that  high  point, 
wkiich  condenses  the  cloud  upon  itself  for 
a  moment,  only  to  be  again  taken  up  and 
lost  in  the  warm  air  beyond.  This  is  often 
very  tantalizing  to  the  traveller,  who  casts 
wistful  glances  from  the  heated  valleys  up 
to  the  cloudy  peaks,  where  still  and  yet 
still  the  vapour  lingers,  as  though  never 
more  to  leave  them.  Sometimes  he  has  to 
wait  for  a  week  or  more,  before  a  favour- 
able opportunity  occurs  for  the  ascent  of 
some  attractive  mountain.  Nor  must  we 
always  trust  the  euides  in  their  opinion  on 
the  weather,  which,  not  unfrequently, 
turns  out  quite  opposite  to  their  views; 
though,  of  course,  lone  acquaintance  with 
wind  and  cloud  and  their  own  mountains 
^ves  them  a  good  general  idea  of  the  sub- 
ject. We  remember  a  trusty  guide  at  Kes- 


wick, once  remarking,  just  before  accomp*- 
nyinff  two  of  us  up  Skiddaw, "  It  will  be  fine, 
but  I  don't  know  about  the  wind,"  It  was 
a  lovely  day,  scarcely  a  breath  of  air  was 
stirring,  and  altogether  delightful.  But, 
sure  enough,  there  was  a  wind  on  Skiddaw 
enough  to  blow  one  off.  Indeed,  one  man 
was  blown  down,  and  cut  the  knee  of  hi& 
unmentionables ;  another  person  who  came 
up  shortly  afterwards  had  his  face  cut  with 
small  stones  flung  by  the  wind.  We  had 
to  lean  at  a  great  angle  to  avoid  bein^ 
blown  over,  and  were  thankful  for  what 
shelter  we  could  fiiid  behind  the  cairn  of 
stones  on  the  top.  But  below  all  was 
quiet,  and  only  a  gentle  breeze  stirred  the 
surface  of  Derwentwater,  when  afterwards 
we  boated  on  that  queenly  lake.  Now, 
how  could  the  guide  tell  there  would  be  a 
wind  such  as  we  found  on  Skiddaw  ?  Per- 
haps from  the  motion  and  direction  of  the 
few  clouds ;  but  it  puzzles  us  yet.  That 
guide,  Robinson  by  name,  was  a  trusty  and 
respectful  fellow,  and  had  often  had  what 
Christopher  North  calls  **a  good  sprink- 
ling of  the  heavens." 

>  There  is  nobody  like  an'  old  mountain 
shepherd  for  weather  wisdom,  who  spends 
long  hours  of  profound  solitude  amid  mist 
and  cloud,  in  severe  loneliness  of  remote 
glens,  and  on  the  wide  fenceless  moor. 
You  shall  often  see  his  face  scarred  with 
wrinkles,  like  the  front  of  a  precipice  long 
worn  by  wind  and  rain.  Little  recks  he 
of  a  I£ghland  mist,  or  even  the  snow- 
storm that  sweeps  the  wilds  and  buries 
landmarks.  He  knows  at  least  something 
of  the  aspects  of  clouds,  and  understands 
a  little  of  the  whispers  of  the  wind. 
Whence  comes  the  fairest  weather  he  can 
tell  you,  and  from  what  quarter  to  expect 
the  heaviest  spates  of  rain.  Often  led,  for 
very  companionship,  to  study  the  face  of 
the  sky,  ne  grows  instinctively  to  recog- 
nize its  features  and  to  gather  its  teaching, 
as  with  solemn  visage  he  scans  the  firma- 
ment, and  gazes  uar  through  the  level 
atmosphere  from  his  high  watch  on  the 
mountain  side.  How  many  secrets  of  hill 
and  cloud  are  in  his  keeping  I  how  to  him 
are  their  rarer  aspects  famiUar  1  We  low- 
landers  may  come  and  go,  and  fancy  we 
know  something  of  the  mountains;  but 
his  Jiome  is  in  the  mist,  his  walk  the  free 
ranges  of  cloudy  fell. 

Doubtless  among  the  influences  acting 
upon  the  formation  and  dispersion  of 
clouds,  their  descent  in  rain  to  fertilize 
the  fields,  or  absorption  again  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, the  element  or  energy  known  to  us 
as  electricity  plays  a  most  active  part; 
greater  probably  during  days  of  mila  be- 
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nigpi  Bhowen  than  when  thunder-stonns 
rend  the  air.  Secret  but  most  effectual 
are  the  processes  over  a  thousand  leagues 
tiiat  gather  out  of  ocean  and  the  air  those 
benencial  rain-clouds  of  evenr  season. 
None  can  say  how  electricity  ana  heat  act 
in  combination,  being  possibly-  separate 
expressions  of  one  power  of  law  imparted  to 
nature.  We  all  know  there  is  an  intimate 
connection,  during  a  thunder-storm,  be- 
tween the  flash  and  the  succeeding  shower ; 
hence  we  infer  the  agency,  greater  or  less, 
at  work  during  the  fall  of  calm  and  mod- 
erate showers.  Again,  as  the  power  of 
the  air  to  uphold  invisible  vapour  is  pro- 
portionate to  its  heat,  it  follows  that  a 
sudden  contact  with  a  cold  current  from 
any  quarter  must  throw  down  out  of  the 
warmer  air  a  quantity  of  water  equal  to  cold 
superadded.  This  we  may  often  observe 
to  take  place ;  as  frequently  seen,  for  in- 
stance, wnen  a  harsh  cold  wind  from  the 
north  or  east  meets  a  warm  air  from  the 
south  or  west ;  then  we  often  see  a  thick 
drizzle  to  fall  for  hours,  until  the  warm  air 
is  displaced  or  the  excess  of  water  precipi- 
tated. This  moisture-suspending  power  of 
the  air,  according  to  tempei^ature,  is  easily 
made  the  subject  of  experiment.  Thus  a 
cold  water-bottle,  on  a  dining  table  in 
summer,  is  often  seen  to  have  condensed  a 
coating  of  water-drops  out  of  the  warm 
air  of  the  room,  the  chilled  air  close  to  the 
vessel  being  able  no  longer  to  sustain  all 
the  water  it  had  before.  Hence  abo,  as 
before  alluded  to,  arises  the  frequent  cloud 
clinginff  so  determinedly  to  mountain  sum- 
mits, wnen  the  cloud  is  actually  formed,  in 
many  cases  by  the  mountain,  its  rocks  be- 
ing much  colaerthan  the  warm  air  dashing 
against  them.  A  common  instance  of  the 
power  of  warm  air  to  uphold  water,  is 
often  seen  in  summer,  when  the  steam  we 
know  to  be  issuing  from  the  funnel  of  a 
nulway  engine  is  taken  up  instantly  by 
the  atmosphere,  without  any  appearance 
of  steam  or  vapour.  But  how  comes  it 
that  now  and  then  we  find  the  sky  over- 
shadowed with  black  clouds,  whose  dark- 
ness shows  their  density  and  height,  which 
pass  over,  it  may  be  even  for  hours,  with- 
out a  spot  of  water  falling?  Clouds  that 
contain  water  enough  to  desolate  a  wide 
stretch  of  country,  yet  which  are  held  up 
so  remarkably,  we  know  not  how;  while 
occasionally  we  find  it  raining  smartly, 
when  the  sun  is  shining  and  the  blue  sky 
scarcely  contains  a  trace  of  cloud.  Here 
we  are  brought  up  to  one  of  the  wonders 
of  creation,  whose  inner  cause  and  effect 
baffle  our  utmost  search.  Well  is  it  if 
while  we  wonder  we  adore. 


Nothing  more  marvellous,  if  we  could 
estimate  them  duly,  than  the  silent  slowlv- 
falling  crystals  of  snow,  that  pure  miracle 
of  the  air ;  simple  in  its  exquisite  white- 
ness, complex  in  its  perfection  of  deli- 
cate crystallization;  the  angles  and  lines 
whereof  are  abselutely  true,  fashioned  of 
law,  obedient,  we  see,  to  fixed  rules  of 
creation  imposed  by  the  hand  of  Grod. 
Thus  far  down  the  stream  of  time  is  that 
snow  crystal  falling  with  entire  silence  on 
thy  black  vesture,  as  obedient  to  settled 
law  and  plan  fore-determined  as  the  first 
white  mantle  of  winter  that  ever  fell  in 
these  northern  latitudes.  As  we  gaze  on 
its  beauty,  so  perfect  yet  so  fragile,  we 
think  of  the  power  reserved  for  creation 
of  beauty,  since  so  much  has  been  given  to 
so  evancesent  a  thing.  How  lightly  fall  the 
white  flakes  out  of  the  heavv  and  troubled 
airl  delicately  as  an  angel  visitant  from 
realms  of  light.  What  so  fragile  as  these 
frt)zen  mists  of  air  which  a  breath  can  de- 
stroy, yet  what  more  mighty  or  terrible  to 
men  as  the  wild  moor  during  a  bitter  win- 
ter's night  when  the  dense  storm  blinds 
and  baffles  the  benumbed  traveller,  who 
stumbles  on  over  hidden  rocks,  and 
through  curved  snow-drift,  until  mavhap 
all  road  is  lost,  and  hopeless  and  mightilj' 
wearied  he  lays  him  down  to  sleep,  his 
long,  last  sleep?  Singly  so  weak,  those 
flakes  of  snow,  gone  quickly  from  spicular 
crystal  into  plain  water^op  I  But  banded 
together  how  resistless  I  like  the  inroad  of 
remorseless  tyrants  of  the  north,  th^y 
spare  neither  man,  beast,  nor  bird  in  their 
fury,  when  wild  winter  is  at  work  on  the 
hills,  forming  drifts  of  wondrous  beauty 
of  curvature  and  rosy  colouring,  but  so 
deadly  to  the  lost  traveller  or  aged  shep- 
herd. With  what  surpassing  purity  snow 
coyers  the  earth !  the  darkness  that  lately 
filled  the  air  lying  so  radiantly  on  the 
ulent  landscape.  We  have  thus  brought 
to  us  something  of  the  severe  stillness 
that  mostly  reigns  among  icebergs  and 
snow-fields  of  the  far  north.  The  snow 
that  round  our  homes  is  drifted  into  such 
exquisite  curves  and  reflects  light  so  deli- 
cately and  multiplies  shadows  of  such  in- 
conceivable softness  and  gradation,  was 
yesterday  in  the  highway  of  the  northern 
sky,  above  widely  extended  plains  of  ice 
where  white  bears  and  foxes  range,  within 
the  light  of  fflckering  aurora. 

Earth  presents  few  images  of  loneliness 
and  simple  dreariness  greater  than  that  of 
rain  far  out  on  the  open  sea.  In  thinking 
of  ih&t  wide  uniformity  of  sea  and  clouc^ 
one  instinctively  associates  ideas  of  dis- 
comfort and  cold  and  solitude  therewith: 
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hence  the  desolation  and  cheerlessness  of  i 
the  scene,  in  our  imagination.  But  there  | 
we  see  the  littleness  of  man's  power  to  j 
mould  or  alter  the  ffrand  phases  of  na-| 
ture:  there  the  miehty  waste  of  tossing 
waters,  there  the  doad  rock  over-head; 
each  ordered  in  its  place,  working  on  un- 
seen for  the  most  part  by  human  eyes. 
There  are  fashioned  the  vapours  that  are 
wafted  far  to  lands  where  men  abide; 
there  sun  and  ocean  form  vast  rain-clouds 
for  fertilizing  continents  afar.  How  vast 
the  scene  of  these  operations,  over  the 
great  oceans  of  the  south  1  Oh,  for  the 
wings  of  an  albatross,  to  sweep  the  track- 
less wastes  of  air,  and  gaze  umimtted  over 
the  wide  floor  of  ocean  below,  and  cleave 
the  clouds  on  a  flight  of  a  hundred  leagues  1 
Or  to  rest  becaSmed  on  the  still  atmo- 
sphere, and  on  our  outspread  pinions 
Bleep. 

Strange  as  it  may  sound,  the  air  is  the 
pathway  of  the  sea.  On  its  wide  wings 
are  borne  the  vapours  drawn  up  by  the 
sun  from  the  sea.  Hence  a  wonderful 
change  goes  on ;  the  air  we  breathed  yes- 
terday is  to-day  hundreds  of  miles  away ; 
the  rain  that  rattles  on  our  skylight  to- 
night was  but  lately  rising  and  falling  with 
countless  waves  far  in  mid-ocean.  So  the 
sea  is  verily  borne  aloft  on  the  breeze,  lit- 
tle by  little,  to  this  land  and  that,  to  fertil- 
ize our  fields,  and  do  its  work  in  the  econo- 
my of  creation.  Most  mobile  of  all  con- 
stituents of  earth,  we  experience  constant 
change  of  jttmosphere;  so  the  wildest 
storms  of  wmter  do  great  good  by.  thor- 
oughly removing  any  noxious  gases  that 
may  lurk  about  our  great  cities,  and  carry- 
ing them  out  to  the  deep,  there  to  "  suffer 
a  sea  change,"  and  replacing  them  with  a 
purer  air.  Air  and  ocean  are  the  two  great 
physical  purifiers  of  the  world.  So  while 
we  fasten  our  garments  more  tightly  rouhd 
us,  and  hurry  along  in  the  pelting  shower, 
flung  at  us  oy  a  boisterous  wind,  let  us 
think  of  the  health-giving  oxygen  that 
comes  on  the  tempest ;  and,  while  eiyoying 
the  shelter  of  our  roof,  think  of  the  good 
wurk  going  on  above  us  in  the  sky,  alike 
whether  we  wake  or  sleep.  We  love  to 
think  of  the  mighty  operations  of  the  hand 
of  God  going  on  ceaselessly  for  the  good 
of  man  and  the  mass  of  living  things  on 
earth,  when  we  are  passive  ana  powerless ; 
and  this  wind-movement  is  one  of  the3e. 
We  all  have  a  community  of  interest  in 
this  highway  of  cloud,  and  one  time  or 
other  some  of  its  notable  features  come 
before  us  all.  We  may  live  in  plain  or 
very  unpicturesque  districts,  with  but  flat 
uniformity  of  fields  about  us,  yet  now  and 


then  shall  the  grand  or  beautiful  aspect? 
of  doud  challenge  our  contemplation,  and 
help  us  to  remember  that  all  true  beauty 
is  good,  and  everything  truly  good  is  beau- 
tiful. We  may  uve  in  narrow  dwellings, 
and  be  confined  to  a  few  roads  and  path- 
ways; but  none  can  deprive  us  of  the 
clouds,  in  their  many  forms  and  countless 
changes,  so  long  as  eyesight  remains  to  us. 
Poor  Shelley  wrote  a  beautiful  poem  called 
"  The  Cloud,"  full  of  sweet  fancies,  yet  true 
to  nature.  We  may  only  quote  the  open- 
ing stanza,  but  all  is  excellent :  — 

**  I  bring  tnA  showers  for  the  thiretiog  flowers. 

From  tb«  seas  and  the  streams; 
I  bear  light  shades  (or  the  leaves  when  laid 

In  their  nooo-day  dreams. 
From  my  wings  are  shaken  the  leaves  that 
waken 

The  sweet  bads  every  one, 
When  rocked  to  rest  on  their  mother's  breast. 

As  she  dances  about  the  suo. 
I  wield  the  flail  of  the  lashinff  hail, 

And  whiten  the  green  plains  ander. 
And  then  again  1  dissolve  in  rain. 

And  laugh  as  I  pass  in  thunder." 

There  is  one  aspect  of  clouds  which  only 
one  or  two  men  have  seen,  but  which  must 
form  a  grand  sight  —  we  mean,  the  appear- 
ance clouds  present  when  the  beholaer  is 
at  a  vast  height  above  them,  and  they  are 
spread  out  below  like  a  white  sea,  with 
here  and  there  a  rift  showing  the  dark 
earth  below,  while  some  masses  tower  up 
above  the  rest  like  enormous  domes.  The 
view  must  be  very  novel  and  striking,  as 
we  find  Mr.  Glaisher  describing  it :  the  re- 
mote elevation,  the  profound  silence,  the 
wide  circle  to  the  horizon,  the  gleams  of 
sun  on  cloud,  must  combine  to  produce  an 
effect  of  strange  loneliness  ana  wondrous 
vision.  One  would  like  to  ei\joy  such  a 
si^ht  for  once  in  one's  life ;  but  how  fraught 
with  danger  such  a  balloon  journey !  The 
best  and  most  intrepid  aeronauts  have 
mostly  narrowly  escaped  with  life,  to  relate 
their  experience  to  us  on  the  ground.  Yet 
one  thinks  it  might  be  almost  worth  the 
risk,  in  order  to  survey  the  play  of  a  thun- 
der-storm below  us,  or  to  gaze  on  the  col- 
ours of  sunset. 

Who  that  has  often  gone  forth  abroad, 
when  clouds  stand  far  in  the  azure,  fair  of 
form  and  full  repose,  has  not  at  one  time 
or  other  longed  to  soar  from  earth  far  above 
their  quiet  home,  and  to  pass  at  once  to 
the  spirit-land  of  ineffable  tranquillity  ? 
True,  our  home  and  work  lie  here  :  this  is 
the  preparation-time.  Stones  are  dressed 
in  this  quarry  of  earth  for  the  abiding 
city;  so  to  wait  becomes  us  well:  andj 
waiting,  to  work  and  watch.    But  the  sud- 
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den  desire  to  pass  off  into  the  visible  king- 
dom comes  like  an  instinct;  and  to  hold 
fellowship  with  the  good  and  great  of  all 
time.  Occasionally,  to  gaze  for  long  into 
the  depths  of  the  serene  sky,  either  by 
day,  when  flocks  of  clouds  are  dotted  over 
high  heaven,  or  at  evening,  when  bands  of 
eorgeous  colouring  deck  the  west,  or  in  the 
deep  nizht,  when  the  great  dome  of 
**  heaven  s  wide  hollo wness  "  is  opened  up, 
and  displays  in  its  far  recesses  star  on  star 
in  multitude  innumerable,  glittering 
through  amazing  spaces,  —  is  not  likely  to 
•do  us  harm,  though  our  work  lies  yet  on 
earth,  wherein  it  behoves  us  to  be  content 
—  content  as  far  as  present  happiness  is 
concerned,  but  content  in  nowise  as  regards 
goodness.    Not  likely  to  do  us  harm,  we 


say ;  but  rather  to  influence  us  for  good, 
and  counteract  in  a  little  degree  the  ma- 
terialistic tendencies  that  so  abound.  Am 
we  look  upon  fair  cloud  islands  floating  in 
the  azure,  sometimes  when  weary  and  dis- 
turbed, we  must  long  for  some  mighty 
pens  to  bear  us  aloft,  like  the  frigate  biro, 
that  king  of  the  air,  whose  powerful  wings 
convey  mm  above  the  storm. 

•*  Wings!  wings!  to  sweep 
0*er  mountain  high  and  valley  deep. 
Wings!  that  my  heart  may  rest 
In  the  radiant  moming*8  breast 

*•  Wings!  to  hover  free 
O'er  the  dawn-empurpled  sea. 
Wings!  above  life  to  soar. 
And  beyond  death  for  evermore." 


MB. 


From  ThA  Spectator. 
BRIGHTS  RESIGNATION. 


If  Mr.  Bright  has,  as  we  should  fear  to 
be  probable,  vanished  out  of  public  life,  no 
less  than  out  of  the  Cabinet,  his  is  a  loss 
which  will  be  very  serious  to  the  English 
Parliament,  and  which  we  see  at  present 
no  sign  that  any  other  man  can  supply. 
His  function  was  to  give  passion,  colour, 
vivid  popular  feeling,  to  political  debate ; 
to  make  Parliament  see  how  particular 
questions  affected  the  people,  whether  it 
were  reasonable  or  not  tnat  they  should  be 
so  affected ;  to  dispel  by  a  single  one  of  his 
weighty,  vigorous,  and  glowing  sentences 
the  illusion  that  a  dry  man's  reasons  can 
turn  the  scale  of  popular  opinion  in  a  coun- 
try governed  by  the  people ;  to  make  the 
House  recognize  fully  the  great  natural 
forces  at  work  with  which  Parliament  must 
reckon,  whether  it  propo?es  to  yield  to 
these  forces,  or  to  resist  them,  or  to  take 
an  intermediate  line  of  compromise.  With- 
out Mr.  Bright  the  House  will  be  without 
one  of  the  great  data  for  deliberation. 
Many  other  speakers  have  cooler  heads  and 
more  impartial  Jud^ents ;  many  have  a 
weightier  logic  and  a  greater  wealth  of 
statesmanlike  resource ;  but  no  other 
speaker  ever  placed  before  the  House  with 
a  vividness  that  so  compelled  respect  and 
attention,  even  if  it  often  roused  angry  re- 
sistance, the  real  mainsprings  of  the  popu- 
lar feeling.  Mr.  Bright  was  often  charged 
with  appealing  to  the  passions  of  the  mul- 
titude, and  no  charge  could  be  truer.  Of 
course  he  did.  His  political  nature  was  an 
embodiment  of  those  passions,  and  he  could 


no  mor^  help  appealing  to  them  than  a  poet 
can  help  appealing  to  the  imagination,  or  a 
musician  to  the  sense  of  music.  But  what- 
ever may  be  said  of  his  functions  as  an  ag- 
itator,—  and  no  agitator  was  ever  more 
successful,  and  more  successful,  too,  in  the 
most  fortunate  way,  that  of  exciting  the 
premature  passion  which  anticipates  and 
provides  against  the  far  more  dangerous 
outburst  of  passion  long  suppressed,  — 
nobody  can  doubt  that  for  Parliament  it 
was  a  pure  gain  to  have  constantly  before 
it  this  *  miniature  of  the  latent  volcanic 
forces  of  the  people,  without  constant  and 
explicit  reference  to  which  all  legislation  is 
apt  to  be  theoretic  and  rootless.  No 
doubt,  Mr.  Bright  often  opposed  and  de- 
feated thoroughly  reasonable  measures. 
But  thoroughly  reasonable  measures  may 
be  very  undesirable  measures,  if  they  have 
already  excited  against  them  a  great  weight 
of  popular  prejudice,  however  groundless. 
And  this  was  just  what  Mr.  Bnght's  pres- 
ence in  Parliament  effectually  tested.  If 
his  heavy  artillery  could  not  penetrate  the 
thick  reason-plating  of  the  statesmen,  it 
was  passion-proof,  and  we  might  trust  to 
the  popular  recognition  of  that  fact  in  due 
time.  If  his  great  discharges  rent  and 
pierced  the  intellectual  armour  of  the  pol- 
iticians, no  matter  how  good  or  powerful 
that  armour  might  have  been,  it  was  not 
suited  for  the  use  of  a  nation  whose  polit- 
ical institutions  are  founded  upon  popular 
favour.  And  this,  too,  indicates  the  ser- 
vice which  Mr.  Bright,  had  he  retained  his 
health,  might  have  rendered  to  the  Cabinet, 
— the  use  which,  in  the  case  of  the  Irish- 
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Church  question,  he  probably  did  render  to 
the  Cabinet.  His  view  of  a  policy  or  a  new 
measure  must  have  been,  in  some  respects, 
a  perfect  epitome  of  a  popular  view  inter- 
mediate between  the  eager  democratic  feel- 
ing and  the  average  middle-class  prepos- 
session, and  it  woiud  have  been  sure  to  be 
presented  with  a  certain  breadth  and  slow 
that  would  ensure  it  a  full  measure  of  at- 
tention. Mr.  Bright  must  have  been  as 
instructive  to  an  intelligent  Cabinet  as  a 
pocket  popular  meeting,  if  vou  could  con- 
ceive such  a  thing,  expressly  engaged  to 
debate  the  Cabinet's  measures  in  the  Cabi- 
net's presence  without  revealing  its  secrets. 
No  doubt,  his  contemptuous  aversion  to 
the  interference  of  Grovemment  at  all  in 
ordinary  matters  might  at  times,  if  he  had 
remained  in  the  Cabinet  long,  have  weighed 
oppressively  on  constructive  schemes.  But 
no  one  can  doubt  the  great  advantage  to  a 
Cabinet  of  havine  all  the  winds  of  popular 
feeling  confined,  like  Eurus  and  Isotus  in 
the  cave  of  JEolus,  in  the  breast  of  one  of 
its  own  members. 

But  besides  the  probable  loss  to  the 
House  and  the  certam  loss  to  the  Cabinet 
of  actual  service,  the  country  itself  cannot 
help  feeling  a  certain  amount  of  pain  at 
the  prospect  of  the  disappearance  of  so 
grand  an  energv  from  political  life.  What- 
ever Mr.  Bright  has  been,  he  has  never 
failed  to  be  interesting.  His  speeches  have 
excited  all  kinds  and  amounts  of  sympathy 
and  antipathy,  but  they  have  never  fallen 
dead.  They  have  quickened  the  pulses 
of  our  somewhat  apathetic  country,  and 
made  the  political  agitations  of  England 
an  object  of  interest  to  the  whole  civilized 
world.  They  are,  perhaps,  the  only  politi- 
cal speeches  as  yet  existing  which  may  be 
studied  whenever  and  if  ever  English  be- 
comes a  dead  language,  as  the  speeches  of 
Demosthenes  are  studied  by  modem  Eu- 
rope now.  There  may  have  been  greater 
English  orators,  but  they  lived  before  the 
age  of  accurate  reporting.  There  are  Par- 
liamentary orators  as  great  still  left,  but 
they  do  not  throw  into  their  language  that 
vast  weight  of  passion  ard  character  which 
is  requisite  to  give  interest  to  speeches 
whose  occasions  have  passed  away.  Blr. 
Disraeli's  speeches  might  continue  to  have 
a  certain  literary  interest,  but  the  pungency 
and  humour  of  their  raillery  will  become 
unintelligible  as  the  individual  figures 
against  whom  his  arrows  were  aimed  van- 
isn  from  the  stage  and  are  no  more  known. 
Mr.  Gladstone's  speeches  are  in  some  oases 
too  much  business  speeches,  in  other  cases 
too  diffuse  and  indirect  in  their  argument^ 


to  arrest  the  attention  of  friture  genera- 
tions. The  late  Mr.  Cobden's  speeches, 
though  models  of  lucid  exposition  and 
shrewd  illustration,  have  a  little  too  much 
of  the  "  dry  light "  of  the  understanding  to 
stir  the  hearts  even  of  the  twenty-first  or 
twenty-second  century.  But  Mr.  Bright's 
speeches  are  the  very  models  of  classical 
oratory.  The  orations  against  Cataline 
have  not  half  the  concentrated  weight  of 
brooding  fire  in  them  which  are  contained 
in  Mr.  Bright's  denimciation  of  the  Slave- 
holders^ rebellion.  Some  of  the  speeches 
on  behalf  of  Ireland  would  compare  for  * 
weight  and  power  of  eloquence  with  the 
finest  fragments  of  the  speeches  of  Caius 
and  Tiberius  Gracchus  on  the  question  of 
the  public  land.  Nav,  they  rise  at  times 
Into  the  grandeur  and  faith  of  the  Hebrew 
prophet's  vision.  No  doubt,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  often  assume  a  tone  which  jars 
upon  the  ear  as  selfish  and  mercantile. 
But  even  then  they  embody  the  fervour  of 
a  passionate  impression  and  the  scorn  of 
dogmatic  preju<nce  towards  ancient  tradi- 
tion. If  ever  modem  eloquence  is  studied 
as  the  old  classical  orators  are  studied, 
Mr.  Bright's  has  a  better  chance  than  the 
eloquence  of  any  other  Englishman  who 
has  ever  lived.  There  is  in  his  speeches 
the  compressed  life  that  defies  time,  that 
kindles  the  reader  as  it  kindles  the 
hearers. 

The  loss  of  such  a  figure,  —  if  we  are  to 
lose  it,  or  even  to  lose  the  most  character- 
istic signs  of  it,  —  from  our  political  world 
is  a  loss  we  can  ill  afford.  The  tendency 
of  modem  politics,  disembarrassed  from 
the  great  controversies  of  the  past,  is  to 
degenerate  in  dignity  and  interest,  —  to 
assume  the  United  States'  type  of  local 
and  almost  parochial  minuteness.  Every 
really  great  figure  who  enters  our  political 
world  postpones  for  us  this  danger.  Blr. 
Bright  nas  done  much  to  postpone  it,  and 
to  raise  the  standard  of  political  feeling 
among  Radicals,  if  not  of  politicid  thought. 
He  may  have  done  little  as  a  minister, 
though  he  undoubtedly  gave  to  the  first 
great  measure  of  the  present  Administra- 
tion a  most  powerful  and  weighty  support. 
But  as  a  Rskdical  and  a  Democrat  he  has 
taught  the  nation  to  measure  popular  feel- 
ine  by  a  high  standard,  —  a  standard  be- 
side which  ul  mob-oratory  is  at  once  per- 
ceived to  be  artificial  and  dishonest,  —  and 
this  alone  has  purified  the.  atmosphere  of 
the  political  school  he  represented,  while 
his  ffrand  and  nervous  English  has  left  to 
English  literature  a  nch  legacy  of 
renown. 
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From  The  Eoonomlat 
MR.  BRIGHTS  BETIUEHENT. 

The  retirement  of  Mr.  Bright  from  the 
Cabinet,  owing  to  failing  hefdth,  will  give 
all  the  older  readers  of  the  Economist  a 
peculiar  feeling  of  sadness.  A  new  gener- 
ation is  attaining  life  and  vigour  to  whom 
the  "  Anti-Corn  Law  League  "  is  a  matter 
of  history.  K  yon  chance  to  speak  of  it  as 
*^the  League/'  as  we  always  used  to  speak 
of  it,  they  ask  "  what  League  7  "  But  the 
great  majority  of  active  men  still  remem- 
ber the  details  of  that  great  agitation,  the 
triumphs  of  **Drury  Ijane  and  Covent 
Garden "  meetings,  and  how  Mr.  Bright's 
voice  rung  full  and  penetrating,  second  in 
power  only  to  one,  if  second  to  any,  over 
those  great  open  stages.  That  Mr.  Bright 
has  to  abandon  active  administration  ^11 
come  home  to  many  as  an  unwelcome  hint 
that  it  is  time  for  Uiem  to  give  up  them- 
selves. 

If,  as  has  been  said,  "it  is  a  proud  thing 
to  have  millions  of  opponents  and  no  ene- 
my," Mr.  Bright  has  a  full  right  to  be 
proud.  Persons  at  a  distance  who  disap- 
prove of  his  principles,  and  who  only  think 
of  him  as  an  incarnation  of  them,  un- 
doubtedly hate  him  with  a  strong  political 
hatred ;  but  no  one  brought  close  to  him 
does  so.  There  is  an  evident  sincerity 
and  bluff  &ona./£(i6«  about  him,  which  goes 
straight  to  the  hearts  of  Englishmen.  We 
have  been  often  amused  to  see  how  much, 
in  the  depths  of  Troy  districts  where 
"John  Bright"  was  bitterly  execrated, 
the  regular  residents  were  puzzled  because 
their  own  M^  P.'s  and  the  most  conserva- 
tive people  who  went  to  London  always 
mentioned  him  with  geniality  and  tolera- 
tion, and  if  yoimg,  would  say,  in  the 
modem  dialect — "Well,  after  lil,  he  is  a 
great  institution," 

Perhaps  great  orators,  more  than  any 
other  men,  are  liable  to  be  utterly  miscon- 
ceived. Their  power  —  more  penetrative 
at  the  moment  than  any  literature  — 
brings  home  to  thousands  and  thousands 
$ome  notion,  but  it  can  never  be  a  true 
notion.  An  orator  works  under  severe 
conditions.  He  can  only  express  the  sort 
of  thoughts  an  audience  will  hear,  and  the 
sort  of  feelings  they  will  apprehend ;  and 
every  orator  of  finer  nature  has  much 
sentiment  which  is  too  subtle  for  the  mul- 
titude, and  many  conclusions  which  will 
not  suit  public  meetings.  There  are  many 
things,  too,  which  can  only  be  said  in  a 
still,  small  voice,  and  not  in  the  stentorian 
tones  which  alone  pubUc  meetings  can 
take  in.  No  audience,  still  less  any  dis- 
tant hearer  of  a  speech,  gives  an  orator 


credit  for  that  which  he  has  to  leave  out 
in  order  to  speak  effectually.  They  fancy 
that  there  is  nothing  in  him  but  the  sort 
of  things  which  he  says,  especii^y  if  he  is 
continually  saying  them;  but  an  orator 
of  finer  genius  feels  much  which  he  never 
says,  much  which  under  the  inevitable 
conditions  of  his  art  he  could  not  say.  It 
is  the  pursuing  penalty .  of  every  great 
orator  that  he  is,  in  a  sense,  mi.fknown 
everywhere,  for  he  is  compelled  to  diffuse 
among  mankind  a  picture  of  himself  drawn 
in  a  deceiving  bght,  with  some  traits 
aggravated,  with  other  traits  diminished 
— like  him  of  course  in  many  respects, 
y^t  to  those  who  have  real  knowledge,  in 
nearly  as  many  utterly  imreal  and  un- 
like. 

Mr.  Bright  has  had  his  full  share  of  such 
misconceptions.  In  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts he  IS  even  yet  looked  upon  as  an  ex- 
cessively pacific  person,  who  cared  little 
for  the  honour  of  England,  and  who  would 
sacrifice  that  or  anything  else  for  peace  at 
any  price ;  but  as  Lord  Granville  said  — 
"There  are  not  many  persons  who  have 
more  of  the  popular  *  John  Bull '  charac- 
ter" than  Mr.  Bright,  and  among  the 
many  ingredients  of  that  character,  a  cer- 
tain pugnacity  is  not  the  one  for  which  he 
is  the  least  remarkable. 

Again  Mr.  Bright  is  often  imagined  to 
be  a  wild  incendiary,  who  would  be  glad 
to  pull  down  every  present  institution, 
and  who  would  not  much  care  to  inquire 
with  what  substitutes  these  institutions 
were  to  be  replaced.  But  in  the  present 
Cabinet,  unless  consistent  rumour  speaks 
false,  his  voice  has  more  usually  been  a 
Conservative  voice  than  the  contrary. 
And  in  fact,  though  Mr.  Bright  has  wanted 
much  to  change  many  things,  and  still, 
may  want  to  change  them,  he  is  much  too 
characteristic  an  Englishman  to  like 
change  for  change's  sake,  or  not  to  have  a 
full  share  of  the  Conservative  instinct 
which  if  possible  clings  to  the  "tried," 
and  will  not  without  plain  and  clear  rea- 
son consent  to  migrate  to  the  unknown 
and  inexperienced. 

If  Mr.  Briffht  has  been  somewhat  mis- 
conceived in  his  own  time,  he  will  probably 
have  the  compensation  of  being  —  we  may 
risk  a  prophecy  —  of  all  our  own  con- 
temporary politicians  the  best  known  to 
posterity.  His  speeches  are  very  amusing 
reading,  and,  as  a  rule,  those  are  best 
known  to  posterity  who  can  amuse  pos- 
terity. Nothing  can  in  seneral  be  more 
fleeting  than  the  fame  of  an  orator.  A 
great  Budget  speech  is  heard  with  the 
most  eager  attention,  and   criticised   at 
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the  time  with  rehement  intereBt.  But 
who  cares  for  it  a  few  years  afterwards  ? 
Who  but  a  very  few  ecoDomical  inquirers 
has  the  slightest  remembrance  of  the 
financial  speeches  of  Pitt  or  Peel  ?  But 
there  is  a  certain  mixture  of  racy  fun  and 
sentiment  in  Bright's  speeches  Which 
make  them  capital  reading  even  now  — 
reading  which  you  can  read  when  you  are 
tired,  but  which  yet  has  something  in  it ; 
and  this  is  the  sort  of  literature  which 
travels  farthest  and  lives  longest. 

We  are  not  now  reviewing  Mr.  Briffht's 
career.  It  is  not  yet  dosed.  Though  we 
trust  he  will  never  again  attempt  admin- 
istrative labours,  we  hope  that  his  power- 
ful tones  may  often  be  heard  again  in  the 
great  assemblages  of  his  countrymen. '  If 
we  had  to  sketch  his  life,  there  would  be 
something  to  blame  as  well  as  much  to 
praise.  But  we  need  not  go  into  that  now. 
We  have  only  to  express  our  regret  at  his 
retirement,  and  to  wonder  at  the  strange 
dispensations  of  Providence,  which  mixed 
a  fine,  and  to  some  extent  incapacitating, 
thread  of  nervous  delicacy  in  a  mind  so 
healthy,  so  vigorous,  and  on  most  points 
so  emphatically  robust. 


From  The  Speotator. 
FOBEIGN  POUCY  AND  NO-POUCY. 

Popular  ideas  have  done  much  for 
England ;  but  for  one  of  our  departments 
of  State  they  have  produced  nothing  but 
disorganization  of  the  ancient  traditions, 
which  mi^ht  be  good, —  without  replacing 
those  ancient  traditions  by  any  construct- 
ive principle  consistent  with  the  new  mo- 
tives of  our  government.  English  foreign 
policy  has  for  a  long  time  been  almost  a 
name  without  a  meaning.  It  has  been  a 
curious  mixture  of  old  precedents  and  new 
fears,  of  old  customs  and  new  cautions. 
Under  Lord  Palmerston, — 1.«.,  when  Lord 
Palmerston  was  last  at  the  Foreign  Office, 
—  it  was  still  in  its  old  stage,  that  is,  it  was 
directed  by  the  will  of  one  strong  and  clear, 
though  rather  narrow  mind,  and  was  pretty 
much  what  that  mind  made  it;  though 
Lord  Palmerston  understood  pretty  dear- 
ly what  all  the  shrewder  guides  of  English 
foreign  policy  have  understood  from  the 
earliest  Tudor  period  down  to  the  present 
day,  that  the  English  resources  for  enforc- 
ing any  particular  foreign  policy  are  very 
limitea,  and  must  be  frugally  used,  though 
the  insulation  of  England  is  so  great  a 
strength  to  her,  that  she  can  a£&rd  on 
great  occaiions  to  venture  much  for  a  so^ 


fioient  end.    But  after  Lord  Palmerston 
left  the  Foreign  Office,  we  cannot  be  said 
to  have  really  had  a  forei^  policy   &t 
all.    Our  Foreign  Ministers  have  exerted 
themselves  with  more  or  less  success,  or 
more  or  less  failure,  for  a  few  popular 
objects,  —  with  most  success  for  the  Ital- 
ian revolution,  with  most  failure  for  the 
cause  of  Denmark  and  the  Polish  revolu- 
tion,—  but  except   on    points    on  which 
the  public  mind  happened  to  take  a  keen 
interest,  we  cannot  be  said  to  have  had 
a  foreign  policy  at  alL    We  have  just  gone 
on  and  let  things  drift.    We  have  not  at- 
tempted to  defime  our  ends  or  to  husband 
our  resources  for  the  attainment  of  tho:e 
ends ;  till  now  at  last  we  find  ourselveeiy 
as  Earl  Russell  intimated  in  his  letter  to 
la^t  Wednesday's   Times^  the  objects  of 
formidable  envy,  of  popular  antipathies,  of 
convergent  dislikes,  without  a  single  ac- 
tive aUy,  and  at  last  threatened  with  a 
coalition  of  powerful  foes.    And  this  is 
the  result  of  years  of  no-policy.    We  broke 
with  France  after  her  annexation  of  Savoy, 
proclaimed  aloud  that  henceforth  we  must 
rather  look  to  Grermany  for  an  ally,  reject- 
ed the  Emperor's  proposal  for  a  Congress; 
and  then  were  surprised  that,  when  Ger^ 
many,  who  did  not  set  much  store  by  the 
offer  of  English  friendship,  attacked  Den- 
mark, and  we  invited   the  assistance  of 
France  in  protecting  her,  we  were  ourselves 
repulsed,  much  as   France  had  been  te- 
puised  before.    Thus  it  happened  that  En^ 
land  became  more  and  more  isolated  at  the 
very  time  when  America,  grown  into  a  great 
war  power,  took  offence  at  our  conduct 
during  the  war,  and  we  found  ourselves  with 
an  enemy  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
rather  more  formidable  than  any  of  our 
estranged  friends  on  this.     Still  no  Foiv 
eign  Mnister  took  the  alarm.    Actual  war, 
except    perhaps     with    America,     never 
seemed  imminent.    It  was  unpleasant  to 
us  to  sacrifice  anything  for  a  better  under- 
standing with  any  power.    To  meet  each 
difficulty  in  detail  was  all  the  care  of  our 
Foreign  Secretaries.    Nay,  the  most  cold 
and  cautious  of  our  Foreign  Ministers,  the 
very  one  who,  of  all  others,  most  nearly 
represented  the  views  of  the  Manchester 
Scnool, —  Lord  Stanley, —  saddled  us  with  a 
new  and  onerous  obligation  in  1867,  cynical- 
ly remarkinff  that  our  conscience  need  not 
be  very  mu<Sh  troubled  if  we  did  not  observe 
it.    But  though  he  gave  us  a  new  and 
onerous  obligation,  he  gave  ns  no  new  ele- 
ment of  strength.    Minister  after  Minister 
succeeded  to  uie  Foreign  Office,  and  no  one 
seemed  to  think  of  anything  but  meeting 
the  imnediate  difficulties  of  the  moment 
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"witli  hand-to-mouth  expedients.  No  one 
looked  to  the  future  and  asked  himself  what 
objects  in  her  foreign  policy  England  might 
Btul  legitimately  aim  at,  and  wl^t  might  or 
might  not  be  done  with  the  view  of  secur- 
ing foreign  help  for  these  objects.  No  one 
thought  of  making  a  particular  sacrifice  to 
avoid  a  dangerous  isolation  and  secure  a 
'warm  co-operation  for  common  ends. 

The  great  war  came,  and  England  was 
more  isolated  than  ever.  She  is  bound  in 
honour  to  defend  the  independence  of  Bel-^ 
gium,  and  both  the  great  Powers  against 
-which  her  aid  would  be  most  likely  to  be 
invoked,  look  upon  her  with  sore  and  an- 
gry hearts.  She  is  bound  by  treaty  to  de- 
rend  the  neutrality  of  Luxemburg,  and  one 
of  those  great  Powers  has  already  threat- 
ened Luxepaburg  without  a  word  to  Eng- 
land on  the  matter.  She  is  bound  to 
defend  the  independence  of  Turkey,  and 
Russia  has  announced  publicly  that  the 
treaty  by  which  Russia  and  England  have 
bound  themselves  weighs  not  a  feather  in 
the  balance  against  Russian  interests.  So 
low  has  English  pride  fallen,  that  after 
that  announcement  England  has  quietly 
consented,  at  the  invitation  of  armed  Ger- 
many, to  discuss  with  Russia  the  contract 
which  Russia  has  declared  her  fixed  inten- 
tion to  break.  German  diplomatists  re- 
mark to  each  other,  with  a  smile  and  a 
i^rug,  that  when  you  agree  to  argue  the 
case  with  one  who  has  torn  up  a  contract, 
you  have  virtually  condoned  that  violent 
act.  In  a  word,  English  foreign  influence  is 
at  its  lowest  ebb.  Our  guarantee  is  held  as 
cheap  as  a  bankrupt's  endorsement.  Wheth- 
er our  own  statesmen  hold  it  to  be  much 
more  valuable  is  not  certain.  The  country 
has  no  clear  view  either  as  to  our  foreign  ob- 
ligations or  the  mode  of  meeting  them. 
Our  statesmen  have  no  longer  any  clear 
view  which  is  not  urgentlv  backed  by  pop- 
ular opinion.  And  all  this  confusion  and 
paralysis  comes  of  the  condition  of  transi- 
tion from  the  epoch  of  individual  foreign 
policy  and  individual  traditions,  to  the 
new  era  when  our  statesmen  are  aware 
that  there  are  many  of  the  old  traditions 
for  which  public  opinion  will  no  longer 
tolerate  that  England  shall  incur  serious 
risks  and  sacrifices,  but  are  not  yet  dis- 
tinctly aware  for  what  sort  of  objects 
they  may  still  legitimately  demand  na- 
tional support,  and  even  when  it  is  nec- 
essary, national  sacrifices. 

For  we  do  not  for  an  instant  believe 
that  Mr.  Bright  was  right  in  supposing 
that  England,  under  a  true  popular  Gov- 
ernment, would  stand  aside  from  all  Eu- 
ropean discussions  and  conflicts,  and  plead. 


like  America,  that  it  is  contrary  to  her 
State  policy  to  enter  into  them  at  all. 
The  United  States  do  not  say  this  because 
their  Grovemment  is  popular,  but  because 
their  distance  from  Europe  is  great,  and 
they  think  they  have  enough  to  do  on  their 
own  vast  continent.  There  is  no  idea 
really  less  popular  than  "  every  nation  for 
itself."  The  great  popular  heroes  of  Eu- 
rope have  abeady  pronounced  for  the 
**  solidarity  *'  of  republics,  and  their  actions 
have  followed  their  words.  No  political 
enthusiasm  ever  yet  preached  that  it  ought 
to  be  hermetically  sealed  up  in  its  own 
national  receiver.  Had  not  Mr.  Bright 
grown  up  into  a  world  of  restricted  eco- 
nomic ideas,  no  such  delusion  could  ever 
have  seized  upon  him  as  that  the  true  pop- 
ular policy  of  England  or  any  other  coun- 
try could  takei  as  its  motto,  "  Perish  Sa- 
voy, rather  than  England  should  be 
embroiled  1 "  A  new  recast  of  our  foreign 
policy  would  not  only  receive  popular  ap- , 
proval,  but  receive  popular  support,  if  we 
only  poured  the  new  wine  into  the  new 
bottles,  and  relied  on  the  new  constituen- 
cies to  support  as  steadily  as  ever,  and  as 
prudently  as  ever,  but  still  strenously, 
and  where  it  was  necessary  boldly  and  at 
some  risk,  the  cause  of  political  freedom 
abroad.  It  would  be  useless  now,  indeed, 
to  stick  to  the  old  idea  of  permanently 
backing  Turkev  against  Russia.  Our 
statesmen  should  have  seen  long  ago  that 
however  sacred  our  present  ^ligations 
may  be,  this  cannot  remain  the  permanent 
aim  of  a  popular  foreign  policy,  and  that 
we  ought  rather  to  press  forward  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  power  of  the  Christian 
subjects  of  Turkey.  So,  again,  it  would 
be  impossible  that  a  popular  Foreign  Of- 
fice should  propose  to  itself  to  look  with 
frigid  unconcern  on  a  great  popular  move- 
ment such  as  that  which  restored  popular 
Government  in  France  in  1848,  or  on  the 
violent  reactionary  movement  which  over- 
threw it  again,  or  on  those  newer  waves 
of  national  life  which  impelled  Germany 
to  unity  and  Italy  to  freedom,  or  that  it 
could  now  look  with  indiflerence  on  the 
heroic  efibrt  of  France  to  save  her  Eastern 

Srovinces  from  conquest  and  oppression, 
fow,  what  we  maintain  is,  that  ii  a  tradi- 
tion of  foreign  policy  had  ever  been  formed 
which  had  had  for  its  object  to  afibrd 
moral  svmpathy  and  aid  to  all  really  large 
national  and  popular  movements  in  En- 
rope  or  America,  —  and  in  extreme  cases 
of  unprovoked  external  aggression  to  back 
that  moral  sympathy  with  physical  help,  — 
we  could  not  be  in  our  present  position  of 
utter  isolation  and  moral  imbecility.    In 
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the  first  place,  we  should  have  withdrawn 
gradually  but  firmly  from  our  extensive 
engagements  to  Turkey,  and  done  our 
best  to  check  Russia  rather  by  stren^hen- 
ing  Austria  on  the  Danube,  than  Turkey 
at  Constantinople.  In  the  next  place,  we 
should  never  have  fallen  into  the  blunder 
of  alienating  the  United  States  by  the 
hostile  attitude  so  many  of  our  statesmen 
assumed  during  the  civil  war,  or  if  that 
had  been  unavoidable, — and  neutrals  have 
always  a  hard  time  of  it,  — we  should  have 
felt  so  strongly  that  a  chronic  quarrel  with 
the  United  States  is  a  sheer  loss  of  power 
to  the  cause  of  popular  government  in 
Europe,  that  we  should  have  strained  a 
point  to  satisfy  the  United  States  rather 
than  cripple  our  power  in  Europe.  To  pay 
for  the  depredations  of  the  Alaioama  might 
have  been  a  bitter  pill  to  a  foreign  Secre- 
tary of  purely  aristocratic  views ;  but  it 
would  have  been  no  mortification  at  all  to 
a  Foreign  Secretary  who  felt  keenly  how 
^eat  a  blow  at  popular  government  the 
Sout^hem  rebellion  really  was,  and  how 
great  a  danger  to  the  cause  of  freedom  in 
Europe  it  is  to  allow  this  sore  feeliug  with 
America  to  run  on  into  chronic  animosity 
and  bitterness.  A  Tudor  king,  or  an 
eighteenth-century  Foreign  Minister,  or 
even  Mr.  Canning  or  Lord  Palmerston, 
would  have  thought  nothing  of  making 
such  a  sacrifice  of  national  dignity  for  the 
sake  of  *'a  strong  diplomatic  combina- 
tion." Nor  ought  the  Foreign  Minister  of 
a  popular  Government,  for  the  sake  of  a 
real  gain  to  the  popular  cause. 

We  have  been  falling  lately  between  the 
two  stools.    We  have  lost  the  hold  of  our 


traditional  policv,  and  not  gained  any  hold 
of  a  new  popular  policy.  The  new  For- 
eign Office  should  be  as  frugal  and  pertina- 
cious for  the  new  popular  ends  as  the  old 
Foreign  Office  was  for  the  old  dynastic 
ends.  We  want  the  new  ideas  with  the 
old  steadiness  and  willingness  to  sacrifice 
much  in  their  service.  We  want  Ministers 
who  will  concede  much  to  gain  more, — only 
the  much  conceded  must  not  be  a  concessioii 
of  popular  liberty,  and  the  more  gained 
must  be  a  gain  of  popular  liberty.  This  Al- 
abama question  would  have  been  settled  by 
a  truly  popular  Minister  long  ago, — per- 
haps at  the  cost  of  some  little  humiliation 
to  our  national  pride,  though  not  half  as 
much  as  Fyance  made  when  she  gave  up 
the  purchase  of  Luxemburg,  or  Germany 
when  she  consented  to  stop  her  victorious 
advance  and  sign  the  Treaty  of  Prague. 
But  this  is  just  what  the  people  of  England 
have  to  learn — that  a  popular  foreign 
policy,  to  be  continuous  and  successful,  in- 
volves sacrifices  of  pride ;  and  that  sacri- 
fices of  pride  to  avert  a  real  waste  of  force 
by  the  supporters  of  true  national  liberty 
and  self-government,  are  wise  and  patn- 
otic.  Our  present  system  is  not  a  foreign 
policy.  It  is  a  foreign  impolicy,  or  no- 
policy.  The  sooner  the  need  of  new  aad 
continuous  ideas  of  foreign  policy,  in  har- 
mony with  the  new  popular  influences  at 
work  for  the  regeneration  of  both  Ireland 
and  England,  is  discerned  by  our  states- 
men, the  sooner  we  shall  emerge  from  our 
present  helpless  confusion  of  mind,  and 
our  purposeless  mesh  of  widely  divergent, 
and  even  discorduit,  international  olmga- 
tions. 


A  RiecBNT  number  of  the  American  Journal 
of  Chemistry  oontained  the  following  story  of 
the  first  introdaotion  of  the  stereoscope  to  the 
savants  of  Fr&noe.  The  Abb§  Molgoo  took  the 
instrument  to  Arago,  and  tried  to  interest  him 
in  it ;  but  Arago  uiSuokily  had  a  defect  of  yision 
which  made  him  see  double,  so  that  on  looking 
into  the  stereoscope  he  saw  only  a  medley  of 
fbur  pictures.  The  Abb^  then  went  to  Savart, 
but  he  was  quite  incapable  of  appreciating  the 
thing,  for  he  had  but  one  eye.  Becquerel  was 
next  visited,  but  he  was  nearly  blind,  and  con- 
sequently oared  little  fbr  the  new  optical  toy. 
The  Abb^,  not  discoura^,  called  next  upon 
Poillet,  of  the  Conservatoire  des  Artset  Metiers. 
He  was  a  good  deal  interested  in  the  description 
of  the  apparatus,  but  unfortunately  he  squinted, 
and  therefore  could  see  nothing  in  it  bat  a 
blurred  mixture  of  images.    Lastly,  Biot  was 


tried,  but  Biot  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  the 
corpuscular  theory  of  light,  and  until  he  could 
be  assured  that  the  new  oontrivanoe  did  not 
contradict  that  theory,  he  voould  not  see  any- 
thing in  it  Under  the  circumstances,  the  won- 
der is  that  the  stereoscope  ever  got  fairly  into 
Franoei 


A  NEW  mansion  erected  for  the  ^Maharajah 
Dhuleep  Singh,  at  Elveden,  near  Thetfbrd,  Nor- 
folk, is  nearly  completed.  It  is  in  the  Indian 
style  of  architecture,  and  the  decorations  of  the 
interior,  the  oeUings,  &o.»  are  very  ^aborate 
and  costly.  The  entrance,  also  Oriental  in  its 
character,  is  magnificent. 
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THE   LAST   NIGHT   OP  THE   TEAR,  ETC. 


THE  LAST  NIQHT  OF  THE  TEAR. 

Tn  desoUte  oat  on  field  and  mere. 
And  all  aboat  the  moorlands  drear; 
The  wind's  wierd  Toices  come  and  go 
With  a  marmared  sobbing  faint  and  low. 
Like  the  moamers  in  a  bnrial-crowd; 
Each  wild-wood  oreatare  is  in  its  lair, 
For  the  cold  is  sharp  in  the  freezing  air. 
And  the  earth  is  wrapped  in  a  snowy  shroud. 

Faintly  shimmers  the  frozen  stream. 
And  the  hoar-frost  shines  with  a  ghostly  gleam. 
For  the  depths  of  the  yast  ancloaded  skies 
Are  filled  with  numberless  starry  eyes; 
Throagh  the  beech-trees'  leafless  branchery 
Downward  sparkles  their  solemn  light; 
In  the  shadow  and  loneliness  of  night 
They  are  watching  to  see  the  old  year  die. 

Into  the  dim  realms  of  the  P>ist 
The  gray  old  year  is  journeying  fast; 
Without  —  the  moonbeam's  poUid  glow 
Quivers  above  his  icy  brow; 
Within  —  the  fire  bums  low  and  red. 
And  the  hanging  holly-boughs  and  bays 
Throw  shadows  strange  in  the  flickering  blaze 
On  the  panelled  walls  and  overhead. 

And  now  from  out  the  crypt-like  gloom 

And  stillness  of  the  quiet  room. 

Across  the  red  unceruin  light. 

Dim  shapes  are  wavering  to  my  sight 

In  long  procession:  they  speak  no  word; 

There  is  no  sound  of  echoing  feet; 

But  cold  and  low  my  pulses  beat, 

By  the  airy  sense  of  their  presence  stirred. 

They  are  the  ghosts  of  joys  long  dead. 
Of  bright  hours  vanished  and  fair  scenes  fled ; 
Of  hopes  that  sprung  with  the  springing  year, 
Only  to  fiill  when  the  leaf  fell  sere; 
And  sorrowful  memories,  pale  and  wan. 
With  the  clinging  dust  of  departed  years; 
And  my  eyes  are  filled  with  regretful  tears. 
And  my  heart  cries  out  for  the  days  that  are 
gone  ! 

Chambers'  Jeomal. 


CHILD-WISDOM. 

THK  LITTLB  WOltSHIPPKll. 

**  WoAT  are  you  thinking  of,  Willie, 

Sitting  80  quietly  there. 
With  your  Noah's-ark  animals  Toaml  you. 

And  your  eyes  gazing  up  in  the  air  T  " 

**  I  have  set  out  my  animals,  mother. 
The  great  and  the  small  in  a  row. 

With  Noah,  his  wives,  and  his  sons'  wives - 
They  make  such  a  beautiful  show! 

<*  I've  set  them  all  out  in  the  sunshine. 
That  Qod,  who  is  up  there  above. 

May  see  them,  because  they're  so  pretty, 
And  I  want  so  to  show  Him  my  love. 


**  I  am  sure  He  most  see  where  I*m  sitting, 
And  hear  every  word  that  I  say. 

Because  you  know,  mother.  He  listens 
Both  morning  and  night  when  I  pray. 

«« Tou  know  that  He  loves  little  children. 
And  likes  them  to  love  Him  the  same. 

So  I've  set  out  my  Noah's-ark  creatures. 
The  great  savage  beasts  and  the  tame. 

**  Ive  set  them  all  out  in  the  sunshine. 
Where  I  think  they  are  plainest  to  see. 

Because  I  would  give  Him  a  pleasure 
Who  gives  so  much  pleasure  to  me." 

Good  Words  for  the  Yoang.      Mast  Howttt. 


A  LITTLB  WHILE. 

BT  DAHTK  OABRIKL  BOSaBTTI. 

A  LirrLB  while  a  little  love 
The  hour  yet  bears  for  thee  and  me 
Who  have  not  drawn  the  vdl  to  see 

If  still  our  heaven  be  lit  above. 

Thou  merely,  at  the  day's  last  sigh, 
Hast  felt  thy  soul  prolong  the  tone; 

And  I  have  heard  the  night-wind  cry 
And  deemed  its  speech  mine  own. 

A  little  while  a  little  love 
The  scattering  autumn  hoards  ibr  us 
Whose  bower  is  not  yet  ruinous 

Nor  quite  nnleaved  our  songless  grove. 

Only  across  the  shaken  boughs 
We  hear  the  flood-tides  seek  the  sea. 

And  deep  in  both  our  hearts  they  rouse 
One  wail  for  thee  and  me. 

A  little  while  a  little  love 
May  yet  be  ours  who  have  not  said 
The  word  it  makes  our  eyes  afraid 

To  know  that  each  is  thinking  of. 

Not  yet  the  end:  be  our  lips  dumb 
In  smiles  a  little  season  yet: 

I'll  tell  thee  when  the  end  is  come 
How  we  may  best  forget 


HOBACB  TO  HIS  SLAYEu 

**PerMiooi  odi,puer,  appcutUus,*' 

I  siQH  not,  boy,  for  oriental  splendours. 
Or  chaplet  twined  from  direst  flower  that 
blows. 
Seek  not  for  me  where  hides  her  petals  tender 
Autumn's  late  rose. 

Enough  the  simple  myrtle's  dark-green  treas- 
ure; 
Enough  for  thee  to  deck  a  board  like  mine; 
Enough  for  me,  quaffing  my  cups  at  leisure 
'Neath  shadiest  vine. 

Tlnalejr'B  Magasine. 
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From  The  London  Quarterly  Berlew. 
THB  MOABITB  STONE .• 

Thb  history  of  the  seventh  decade  of 
the  nineteenth  century  will  be  one  of  the 
most  impressive  chapters  in  the  political 
annals  of  Europe  and  the  world.  But  it 
will  be  equally  if  not  more  memorable  in 
the  annals  of  Biblical  Uterature,  taking 
that  word  in  its  most  comprehensive  mean- 
ing. It  began  with  the  discovery  of  the 
Codex  Sinaiticus:  in  May  1860  Tischen- 
dorf  took  the  manuscript,  the  discovery  of 
which  in  the  Convent  of  St.  Catherine  on 
Mount  Sinai,  was  the  greatest  joy  of  his 
life,  to  Leipzig,  where  an  edition  was 
printed  for  the  Emperor  of  Russia  to  be  a 
memorial  of  the  thousandth  anniversary  of 
his  kingdom.  On  any  theory  this  Codex 
is  the  most  wonderful  discovery  of  modem 
times,  and  the  most  valuable  addition  that 
the  archives  of  Christianity  have  received 
for  centuries.  The  decade  closed  with  the 
discovery  of  the  Moabite  Stone ;  and  now 
in  1870  students  of  Scripture  are  arranging 
the  array  of  manifold  evidence  furnished 
by  the  most  ancient  lapidary  monument 
known  among  men.  Many  points  of  inter- 
esting comparison  between  these  two  relics 
of  antiquity  might  be  dwelt  upon;  but 
this  would  carry  us  away  from  our  present 
object,  that  of  giving  a  brief  account  of 
the  inscription  which  has  thus  been 
brought  to  light,  and  of  its  value  to  the 
interests  of  the  faith. 

Dr.  Ginsburg  has  given  us  the  oppor- 
tunity for  which  we  have  waited.  The 
reports  circulated  in  all  kinds  of  papers 
and  periodicals  have  been  conflicting,  and 
left  much  obscurity  over  the  history  of  the 
discovery,  the  name  of  the  discoverer,  the 
nature  of  the  inscription,  its  degree  of 
completeness,  the  final  state  of  the  text 
(if  it  may  be  so  called),  and  the  verdict  of 
European  critics.  It  was  necessary  that 
some  competent  scholar  should  undertake 
the  task  of  pronouncing  a  definitive  sen- 
tence on  all  these  points  from  which  there 

•I.  The  MoabiU  Strme:  A  Fao-Simlle  of  the 
Original  loneription,  with  an  Bullish  TnuMlation, 
and  a  Historical  and  Critical  Commentary.  By 
Ghbibtian  D.  Ginsbdbg,  L  LD.    Longmans. 

2.  Die  Vortchrift  dee  Konigt  Meeawm  Moabt 
ErkiartPonT.lSiELDMKK.    Kiel.    1<70. 

8.  Die  Inschrifl  avf  dem  DenkmcU  Meeae,  Yon 
Dr.  S.  J.  Kaxmpf.    I*rag,  IriTO.    Temsky. 


could  be  no  appeal.  German  and  French 
Semitic  scholars  had  done  this,  or  at- 
tempted it,  for  their  several  nations,  and 
England  has  not  been  behindhand.  We 
have  scholars  quite  as  accurate,  and  far 
more  unprejudiced  in  this  matter,  and, 
therefore,  needed  not  to  be  dependent  on 
translation. 

General  consent  would  accept  Dr.  Gins- 
burg's  arbitrament,  and  he  has  frankly 
come  forward  with  it.  His  volume  will 
not,  of  course,  be  the  last — the  Moabite 
literature  will  probably  be  an  extensive 
one — but  it  is  far  the  most  complete  and 
systematic  yet  presented.  Its  merits  may 
be  summed  up  in  very  few  words ;  it  gives 
us  the  inscription  in'fac-simile,  reduced  to 
one-third  of  the  original,  so  that  the  stu- 
dent may  examine  the  shapes  of  the  ear- 
liest letters  traced  by  the  hand  of  man  at 
present  extant  or  known;  the  same  in- 
scription in  the  modem  and  familiar  He 
brew  letter,  with  an  exact  translation,  fill- 
ing up  the  lacuncB  according  to  the  best 
lights ;  a  long  and  generally  fair  account 
of  the  History  of  the  Stone,  as  the  editor 
too  largely  promises,  of  the  History  of  the 
Discovery  of  the  Stone,  as  he  means  a  full 
examination  of  the  '*  present  condition  of 
the  text ; "  an  analysis  of  the  inscription, 
with  the  determination  of  its  date ;  valua- 
ble excursus  on  the  relation  of  the  inscrip- 
tion to  the  Biblical  narrative ;  and  a  still 
more  valuable  essay  on  the  importance 
of  the  stone,  historically,  theologically, 
linguistically,  and  palseographically  consid- 
ered ;  with  a  general  sketch  of  the  litera- 
ture of  the  subject.  All  this  is  introduc- 
tory. The  commentary  follows,  occupying 
the  bulk  of  the  book ;  and  of  this  it  may 
be  said  that  Dr.  Ginsburg  has  not  spent 
more  care  on  any  of  the  expositions  that 
he  has  issued  than  on  this  morsel  of  text. 
The  commentary  is  followed  by  the  lead- 
ing translations  of  those  French  and  Ger- 
man scholars  to  whom  this  edition  is 
largely  indebted.  And,  finally,  there  is  a 
vocabulary,  which  shows  where  every  word 
or  every  form  differs  from  Biblical  Hebrew, 
thus  giving  the  reader  the  advantage  of 
a  concordance  to  the  document  itself,  and 
a  great  help  in  the  study  of  this  ancient 
specimen  of  Hebrew.  Enough  has  been 
said  to  recommend  this  able  and  faithful 
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work  to  the  BhelyeB  of  our  libraries  and 
the  deaks  of  our  young  students. 

The  work  of  Herr  Noldeke  needs  not  to 
be  very  distinctirely  characterized.  Most 
of  it9  important  contributions  to  the  settle- 
ment and  interpretation  of  the  text  have 
been,  in  fact,  incorporated  in  Dr.  Gins- 
burg's  work,  which  we  may  regard  as  hav- 
ing superseded  it  in  England  at  least. 
Reference  will,  however,  be  made  to  the 
work  of  this  most  distinguished  scholar, 
who  has  permanently  connected  his  name 
with  the  Moabite  Stone. 

The  discoverer  of  this  inestimable  relic 
does  not  happen  to  have  been,  like  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  Sinaitic  Manuscript,  able  to 
do  justice  to  the  value  of  his  discovery. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Klein,  an 
agent  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
in  Jerusalem,  first  heard  of  its  existence ; 
he,  in  fact,  is  the  only  living  person  who 
ever  saw  it  or  will  see  it  in  its  integrity. 
In  the  summer  of  1868,  he  made  a  journey 
to  Kerak,  over  a  country  seldom  visited  by 
Europeans.  On  his  arrival  at  Dib&n,  the 
ancient  Dibon,  he  was  informed  by  Sheikh 
Zattam  that,  scarcely  ten  minutes  from 
their  tent,  there  was  a  black  basalt  stone 
with  an  inscription  on  it.  This  stone  he 
soon  found ;  it  was  8  feet  5  inches  high, 
1  foot  9  inches  wide,  had  thirty-four 
straight  lines  of  writing  about  an  inch  and 
a  quarter  apart,  and  was  rounded  to  nearly 
a  semicircle  at  the  top  and  bottom.  '  Mr. 
Klein  surmised  its  great  value,  took  a 
sketch  of  a  few  lines,  and  went  his  way, 
determined  if  possible  to  get  it  removed 
to  the  Berlin  Museum.  The  Moabites 
marked  the  value  put  on  a  stone  which 
their  forefathers,  for  two  millenniums  and 
a  half,  had  counted  only  a  charm;  and 
very  soon  they  went  into  Jerusalem  to 
Captain  Warren,  the  agent  of  the  Pales- 
tine Exploration  Society,  with  an  ofier  of 
the  stone  and  demand  of  its  price.  Cap- 
tain Warren  honourably  left  Mr.  Klein  to 
turn  his  discovery  to  good  account  for  his 
nation.  He,  however,  or  the  Grerman  Gov- 
ernment, was  tardy ;  and  a  more  vigorous 
competitor  appeared  on  the  scene,  M. 
Clermont-Ganneau,  of  the  French  Con- 
sulate at  Jerusalem.  This  gentleman's 
enthusiasm  was  roused,  and  he  employed 
several  agents  to  obtain  squeezes  or  im- 


pressions of  the  inscription,  offering  at  the 
same  time  a  high  price  for  the  stone  itself. 
A  sum  of  nearly  four  hundred  pounds  was 
a  great  temptation,  and  the  Frenchman 
would  have  carried  off  his  prize  from  the 
Prussians  had  not  a  new  actor  appeared 
on  the  scene.  The  Governor  of  NablilB 
heard  the  circumstances,  and  determined 
to  put  pressure  upon  the  Bedouins,  and 
get  the  stone  for  himself^  that  its  price 
might  be  his.  As  we  have  read  in  Captain 
Warren's  noble  account,  "The  Moabites, 
exasperated,  sooner  than  give  it  up,  put  a 
fire,  under  it,  and  threw  cold  water  upon 
it,  and  so  broke  it,  and  then  distributed 
the  bits  among  different  families,  to  plaoe 
in  the  granaries,  and  act  as  blessings  an 
the  com;  for  they  say  that  without  the 
stone  (or  its  equivalent  in  hard  cash)  a 
blight  will  fall  upon  their  crops."  We 
may  estimate  the  sorrow  of  Captain 
Warren  when,  returning  from  the  Lebanon 
in  November  1869,  he  met  on  the  road  an 
Adw&n,  who  showed  him  a  piece  of  the 
broken  stone  with  letters  on  it. 

It  would  have  been  a  terrible  calamity 
—  one  almost  beyond  endurance  —  had 
Tischendorf  found  one  morning  that  his 
precious  leaves  had  been  burnt,  and  that 
there  remained  only  the  blackened  frag- 
ments. The  partial  destruction  of  the 
stone  was  a  grievous  blow.  The  pieced 
frtigments,  part  of  which  are  in  the  posses- 
sion of  M.  Ganneau,  and  part  in  that  of 
the  Exploration  Society,  can  never  repre- 
sent the  beautiful  basalt  itself,  "  the  very 
oldest  Semitic  lapidary  record  of  import- 
ance yet  discovered,  which  had  defied  the 
corroding  powers  of  more  than  2,500 
years."  But  Dr.  Ginsburg  is  rather  hard 
on  the  learned  Frenchman  who  strove  to 
'*  outbid  the  field,"  and  whose  efforts  to  se- 
cure the  stone  for  his  own  nation  led  to  its 
destruction.  This  "  young  French  savant " 
was,  perhaps,  "  more  enthusiastic  than  dis- 
creet ; "  still  be  was  not  altogether  without 
discretion,  for  he  took  care  to  get  the 
squeeze  on  which  so  much  depends.  More- 
over, if  he  was  not  the  discoverer,  he  de- 
served to  be  so;  his  genius  at  once  saw 
the  full  import  of  the  question,  and,  after 
all,  we  cannot  be  sure  that  he  was  **more 
jealous  to  appear  as  the  original  discoverer 
of  the  monument  than  to  give  credit  to 
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whom  credit  is  due."  Mr.  Klein's  name 
was  neglected  by  most.  Herr  Noldeke 
says :  "  As  to  the  contest  about  priority, 
which  has  sprung  up  mihappily,  I  wiU  not 
enter  into  it ;  but  this  appears  to  me  per- 
fectly certain,  that,  whilst  the  stone  of 
Mesa  was  indeed  first  seen  by  a  German, 
it  was,  and  this  is  the  more  important  mat- 
ter, discovered  and  made  of  use  for  science 
by  M.  Ganneau.  He  has,  by  his  indefati- 
gable deciphering,  gained  a  permanent 
name  for  himself  in  the  history  of  science. 
Would  that  all  Europeans  in  consular 
office  throughout  the  East  were  actuated 
by  a  similar  zeal  for  science  I  " 

Next  to  the  discovery  of  the  monument, 
the  history  of  the  **  squeezes  "  is  full  of  in- 
terest. Ganneau's  first  was  taken  while 
the  Arabs  were  fighting  over  their  share 
of  interest  in  the  stone ;  consequently  it 
was  an  imperfect  impression,  and,  being 
taken  off  wet,  was  preserved  only  in  torn 
fragments.  Captain  Warren's  impressions 
of  the  pieces  and  lesser  fragments  have 
helped  in  the  collation ;  but  M.  Ganneau 
has  been  able  himself  to  reconstruct  the 
text  *'  in  a  most  scholarly,  careful,  and  con- 
scientious manner,'*  as  Dr.  Ginsburg  ad- 
mits. Since  the  first  transcript  was  pub- 
lished, "  the  enthusiastic  scholar  has  inces- 
santly prosecuted  his  studies  of  the  sundry 
materials  in  his  possession,  and,  as  results 
of  his  research,  issued  two  revised  texts 
with  elaborate  notes."  At  present  the 
lacunae  amount  to  less  than  a  seventh  of 
the  whole ;  out  of  eleven  hundred  letters 
wanted  six  hundred  and  seventy-nine  are 
at  hand.  Ample  spoil  for  the  avidity  of 
the  critic  and  conmientator ! 

Such  as  it  is,  however,  may  the  stone  be 
relied  upon  as  genuine?  Is  it  possible 
that  it  has  been  imposed  on  the  credulity 
of  the  Franks,  the  most  gigantic  deception 
known  ?  The  question  is  asked  by  Herr 
Koldeke  at  least.  His  remarks  on  this 
subject  we  will  translate  :  — 

*<  One  glance  at  it  shows  its  importance.  It 
is  the  oldest  of  all  Semitic  inscriptioDs;  and 
generally  the  most  ancient  memorial  of  pure  al- 
phabetical writing,  much  older  than  any  in  the 
Greek.  It  is  the  only  original  document  on  the 
history  of  Israel  before  the  time  of  the  Macca- 
bees, and  throws  light  ou  the  relations  of  Israel 
with  a  neighbour  much  spoken  of  in  the  Old 


Testament  Here,  indeed,  we  have  a  memorial, 
the  language  and  phraseology  of  which  are  an 
echo  of  those  of  the  Old  Testament.  We  have 
had  hitherto  no  reason  to  assume  that,  at  a  time 
so  early  as  this,  such  inscriptions  were  raised 
in  these  lands.  We  may  now  hope  that  some 
other  monuments  of  this  kind  have  been  pre- 
i  served  from  the  times  before  the  Captivity.  The 
inscription  is  of  the  utmost  value  for  philosophy 
and  the  arts  of  writing.  It  may  be  boldly  af- 
firmed that  it  is  the  most  important  of  all  Se- 
mitic inscriptions. 

I  *'  The  genuineness  of  the  inscription  is  incon- 
I  testable.  External  evidence  coming  through 
I  Warren  and  Ganneau,  as  well  as  through  Count 
I  de  Vogu^  [who  in  Paris  first  published  the  dis- 
covery of  Ganneau  to  the  European  world],  ex- 
I  eludes  all  doubt.  If  any  one,  nevertheless, 
I  should  approach  it  with  any  suspicion  —  and  I 
j  must  confess  that  this  was  my  own  case  —  in- 
vestigation will  soon  dispossess  him  of  bis  scru* 
ple.  He  who  placed  this  inscription  knew  the 
Old  Hebrew  writing  perfectly  (writing  which  is 
distinguished  from  the  Phoenician  only  by  a  va- 
riety of  delicate  touches  known  only  to  a  learned 
few) ;  his  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language 
was,  at  any  rate,  greater  than  that  of  the  dis- 
coverer, however  ingenious  an  Hebraist  M.  Gan- 
neau must  be  acknowledged  to  be;  moreover,  he 
was  most  accurately  acquainted  with  the  geogra- 
phy and  history  of  Moab.  If  there  could  be 
found  in  the  present  day  a  learned  man  in  whom 
all  these  kinds  of  knowledge  were  united,  it  is 
not  probable  that  he  would  be  also  in  possession 
of  the  technical  fiicilities  for  the  origination  and 
successful  execution  of  such  a  deception  in  Pales- 
tine. On  the  other  hand  all  these  varieties  of 
knowledge  and  skill  are  easily  enough  under- 
stood in  the  case  of  an  original  memorial.  And 
then  the  substance  of  the  inscription  has  in  it 
nothing  suspicious;  for  example,  we  find  in  it 
no  direct  echo  of  the  narrative  in  2  Rings  iil  4 
seq.,  the  wonderful  and  tragic  events  of  which 
would  have  seized  the  mind  of  a  falsifier.  But 
I  am  not  aware  that  the  genuineness  of  the  stone 
has  been  impeached  by  any  competent  invesU- 
gation.** 

When  the  Sinaitic  Codex  was  published 
there  arose  a  consummate  cheat,  Constan- 
tino Simonides,  who  asserted  that  he  had 
written  the  whole  with  his  own  hand  some 
quarter  of  a  century  before.  His  preten- 
sions did  no  more  than  add  a  certain  new 
element  of  interest  to  what  was  interest- 
ing before ;  and  never  was  there  an  argu- 
ment more  triumphantly  or  more  enthust- 
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astically  conducted  than  that  which  dis- 
credited his  miserable  claim.  This  early 
document  became  only  the  more  dear  be- 
cause of  the  hand  that  had  been  laid  upon 
it.  In  the  case  of  the  Moabite  Stone  no 
such  element  of  piouancy  is  found;  we 
have  referred  to  Professor  Ndldeke's  scru- 
ples, partly  because  they  would  naturally 
occur  to  an^  mind,  and  partly  because  of 
the  instructive  manner  in  which  he  settles 
the  question.  Would  that  he,  and  those 
like  him,  in  Semitic  enthusiasm,  were  al- 
ways as  just  to  the  eyidences  of  an- 
tiquity 1 

It  is  probable  that  the  linguistic  import- 
ance of  the  thirty  lines  of  thij^  monument 
will  be  yery  highly  estimated  by  manj 
critics  who  will  nght  against  its  theologi- 
cal and  historical  yalue,  and  refuse  to  re- 
ceiye  that  silent  testimony  which,  to  us,  is 
its  chief  interest.  Its  language  is,  in  all 
respects,  identical,  or  almost  identical, 
with  Biblical  Hebrew ;  its  style  is  as  pure 
as  the  earliest  parts  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  it  has  never  been  touched  of  course  by 
the  fingers  of  the  redactors.  Here,  then, 
IB  a  pure  piece  of  Hebrew,  so  to  speak,  for 
collation  with  the  Masoretic  edition  of  the 
Scriptures ;  hayins  almost  the  same  yalue 
that  a  fragment  of  the  original  autograph 
roll  of  one  of  the  prophets  would  nave. 
The  orthography,  the  etymology,  and  the 
syntax  of  this  text  have  been  diligently 
compared  by  the  linguists  of  France  and 
Germany;  but  no  one  has  accomplished 
this  task  more  fully  or  with  more  precision 
than  Dr.  Ginsburg.  Indeed,  so  thorough- 
ly is  the  work  done  that  a  student  of  He- 
brew, who  has  mastered  ius  elements, 
could  scarcely  do  better  than  read  these 
pages  as  a  grammatical  praxis.  After  a 
complete  exhibition  of  the  testimony  borne 
to  the  Scripture  language,  and  of  its  elu- 
cidation of  many  more  recondite  gram- 
matical points,  the  editor  says  triumphant- 
ly concerning  the  construction :  — 

<*  The  syntax  is  exsotly  that  of  the  Hebrew, 
and  differs  materially  from  the  PhoBDioian. 
Thus  the  article,  which  is  so  seldom  used  in  the 
Phoenioian,  oocars  no  less  than  fifteen  times  in 
this  short  and  mutilated  inscription,  not  includ- 
ing those  instances  in  which  it  is  dropped  by 
contraction  in  the  numerals,  where  the  Phcsni- 
cian  differs  so  essentially  from  the  Hebrew,  the 
Moabite  entirely  agrees  with  the  Hebrew.  The 
use  of  Vaw  conversive,  with  the  future  or  the 
imperfect,  to  express  the  preterite  in  a  continued 
narration,  which  has  hitherto  been  believed  to 
be  peculiar  to  the  Hebrew  Bible,  is  not  only  to 
be  found  throughout  the  Moabite  Stone,  bat  it 
is  even  employed  with  apocopate  forms  which  do 
not  exist  in  the  Old  Testament    When  we  add 


that  the  whole  vocabulary  of  the  Moabite  Stoos 
is  to  be  found  In  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  as  will 
be  seen  at  the  end  of  the  essay,  and  that  certain 
shades  of  meaning,  attached  to  diftrent  words 
in  this  inscription,  are  real  acquisitions  to  He- 
brew lexioographv,  the  importance  of  it  to  the 
language  of  the  Old  Testament  cannot  be  over- 
stated It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  every  He- 
brew grammarian  and  lexicographer  will  hence- 
forth appeal  to  the  langaage  of  the  Moabite 
Stone  for  the  elucidation  of  certain  forms  and 
phrases  the  exact  date  of  which  has  hitherto 
been  unknown." 

The  palsBOgraphical  importance  of  King 
Mesha's  triumphal  marble  is  yery  consid- 
erable. Until  now,  the  sarcophagus  of 
Eshmunazar  (about  600  b.c.)  was  consid- 
ered the^  most  ancient  inscription  of  any 
length.  Here  we  have  a  long  specimen  of 
the  earliest  PhoBuician  character  —  the 
idphabet  from  which  the  Greek,  the  Bo- 
man,  and  all  our  European  alphabets  are 
derived.  As  Count  de  Vo^^  says,  these 
are  the  very  characters  which,  before  700 
B.C.,  were  common  to  all  the  races  of 
Western  Asia,  frx>m  Egypt  to  the  foot  of 
the  Taurus,  and  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  Nineveh ;  which  were  used  in  Nineveh 
itself  in  Phoenicia,  Jerusalem,  Samaria, 
the  land  of  Moab,  Cilicia,  and  Cyprus. 
We  have  here,  in  fact,  the  letters  we 
use  in  their  first  fount  of  type,  and  afleo- 
tionately  should  they  be  examined,  and 
studied  by  everyone. 

The  number  of  the  letters  contained  in 
the  ancient  alphabet  has  some  light 
thrown  upon  it.  Herodotus  called  them 
Cadmean  characters,  as  brought  by  those 
Phoenicians  who  came  with  Cadmus.  The 
number  was  generally  declared  to  haye 
been  originally  sixteen,  the  remainder 
having  been  added  by  Simonides  and 
Epicharmus.  Hie  alphabetical  Ptolms 
were  pleaded  in  fiivour  of  the  original 
Semitic  twenty-two;  but  it  suited  the 
palffiographists  to  assert  that  these  were 
either  post-Babylonian,  or  recast  acrosti- 
cally  after  the  exile,  and  when  the  addi- 
tional letters  had  been  introduced.  The 
stone  of  Mesha  comes  forward  with  ita 
sharp,  clear  testimony.  It- has  twentj- 
two  letters;  and,  as  these  letters  must 
have  been  used  more  than  a  thousand 
years  before  Christ — for  we  cannot  anp- 
pose  that  they  were  invented  by  Meana 
for  his  monument — the  Greeks  must  haye 
received  from  the  Semitic  alphabet  the 
whole  at  once.  They  did  not  repay  their 
Semitic  debt  by  inventing  some  noble  and 
serviceable  letters  to  be  Mded  to  the  origi- 
nal sixteen.  The  proof  of  this  abundant, 
and  a  long-vexed  question  is  settled. 
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Another  matter  of  palaeographical  inter- 
est is  the  original  forms  of  the  Greek  alpha- 
bet. The  letters  on  this  most  ancient  of 
all  lapidary  inscriptions  are  undoubtedly 
the  patterns  from  which  were  taken  the 
archaic  Greek  characters  on  the  earliest 
inscriptions  previously  known.  This  may 
be  absolutely  proved ;  but  the  process  of 

Eroof  is  one  that  cannot  be  estimated  but 
y  those  who  compare  the  fao-simile  of  the 
stone  with  the  alphabets  as  they  are  seen 
in  the  Old  Hebrew,  the  Old  Greek,  the 
I^oenidan,  and  the  Round  Hebrew.  Many 
striking  facts  connected  with  the  fluctua- 
tions 0?  shape  to  which  some  of  the  letters 
have  been  subject  appear  on  such  an  exam- 
ination. For  instance,  our  modem  D  does 
not  assume  its  present  form,  or  anythihg 
very  closely  approaching  it,  save  in  the  an- 
cient Greek  and  the  Moabitic  character: 
in  other  words,  it  is  only  on  the  Stone  of 
Mesha,  and  in  the  earliest  Greek,  that  the 
letter  is  found  without  a  certain  shaft  at 
the  right  side,  which  in  all  the  other  alpha- 
bets, including  the  modem  Hebrew,  where 
it  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  has  given  rise 
to  a  vexatious  similarity  between  the  D 
and  the  R.  Dr.  Ginsburg  thinks  that  some 
incipient  traces  of  this  little  troublesome 
shaft  are  seen  in  some  of  the  Daleths  of  the 
stone  itself;  but  the  letter  occurs  very  sel- 
dom indeed,  and  it  is  hard  to  see  the  ten- 
dency he  refers  to.  It  is  very  interesting, 
also,  to  see  in  this  distant  original  the  very 
Y  and  Q  of  the  alphabet  in  their  perfection 
— such  as  they  appear  in  no  other  alpha- 
bets than  the  Moabite  and  the  archaic 
Greek.  Another  .  striking  patemitv  — 
which,  however,  will  not  be  so  easy  of  ap- 
preciation to  those  who  are  not  experts — 
18  tiiat  of  the  ancient  Greek  Xi,  a  perpen- 
dicular line  crossed  by  three  bars,  wnich 
Simonides  was  always  said  to  have  invented 
(b.  c.  530),  but  which  appears  on  our  stone, 
four  hundred  years  before  his  time,  in  the 
identical  form,  though  found  in  that  form 
nowhere  else.  But  we  must  not  prosecute 
this  subject;  enough  has  been  said  to  show 
that  on  the  broken  fragments  of  this  tri- 
umphal pillar  the  alphabet  of  man's  litera- 
ture has  its  earliest  monument. 

Turning  to  the  theological  bearings  of 
the  inscription,  there  is  nothing  more  re- 
markable in  it  than  the  mention  of  the 
name  Jehovah,  and  Dr.  Ginsburg  shows  the 
Geological  importance  of  that  fact  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Jewish  reverence  for  the  Tetra- 
grammaton :  — 

**  It  is  well  known  to  Biblical  students  that 
the  pronunciation  of  the  Tetragrammaton  was 
only  allowed  in  the  priestly  benediction  in  the 
Temple  {Mishna  Sota,  vii.  6);  that  when  the 


High  Priest,  on  the  Great  Day  of  Atonement, 
attered  this  incommunicable  name,  in  confessing 
the  sins  of  the  nation  over  the  national  sacri- 
fice, all  the  priests  and  people  in  the  outer  court 
who  heard  it  had  to  kneel  down,  bow  and  fbll 
upon  their  faces,  exclaiming, '  Blessed  be  the 
name  of  His  glorious  Majesty  for  ever  and 
ever.'  {MUkna  Yoma,  vi.  2),  and  that  any 
layman  who  pronounced  it  forfeited  his  life,  both 
in  this  world  and  in  the  world  to  oome  {^Mishna 
Sanhedrifit  viL  6;  x.  1).  That  this  reverence 
for  the  Tetragrammaton  mast  haye  obtained  at 
a  very  early  period  is  evident  from  the  fiict  that 
it  is  never  employed  in  the  Septuagint,  the 
Apocrypha,  or  in  the  New  Testament,  as  well  as 
from  the  testimony  of  Joeephas  {Antiq,  ii.  12), 
and  Philo  {De  Vita  MosU),  Hence,  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  this  name  Jehovah  is  uni- 
formly pointed  with  the  vowel  signs  which  be- 
long to  Adonai,  another  appellation  of  the 
Deity,  so  as  to  avoid  its  utterance.  When  we 
find  that  the  use  of  this  name  is  so  scrupulously 
avoided,  even  in  the  very  oldest  portion  of  the 
Greek  version  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  therefore 
several  centuries  before  Christ,  the  question 
naturally  arises :  At  what  period  did  this  pious 
horror  of  pronouncing  the  Tetragrammaton 
originate  ?  Tradition,  which  never  experiences 
any  difficulty,  maintains  that  it  obtained  in  the 
time  of  Moses;  whilst  modem  critics  and  ar- 
chsdologists  can  fix  no  period.  Here  we  see,  for 
the  first  time,  that  when  the  Moabite  Stone  was 
erected,  the  name  Jehovah  was  commonly  pro- 
nounced by  the  Israelites,  and  that,  from  its 
being  so  generally  used  by  the  Hebrews,  the 
heathen  took  it  as  the  characteristic  name  of  the 
Jewish  national  Deity.'*  —  P.  18. 

The  importance  of  this  is  less  than  its 
interest ;  the  great  Jehovah  question  will 
not  be  found  to  be  much  afi^cted  by  it, 
however  striking  the  mere  fact  that  no 
other  name  is  given  to  the  God  of  the  He- 
brews. Another  comparatively  incidental 
allusion  on  the  tablet  is  of  deeper  theolog- 
ical significance.  The  conqueror  who  con- 
signs his  victories  to  eternal  basalt  tells  us 
that  he  took  from  the  oaotured  Nebo  "  the 
vessels  of  Jehovah,'*  ana  dedicated  them 
to  Chemosh,  his  own  national  deity.  Now, 
if  these  "  vessels  of  Jehovah  '*  were  really 
instruments  of  sacrificial  service,  adapted 
as  well  to  the  ritual  of  Chemosh  as  to  that 
of  Jehovah,  and  if  they  were  taken  from 
a  sanctuary  where  sacrificial  worship  might 
be  offered,  then  the  inferences  must  be  of 
great  importance.  The  traditions  of  the 
Jews  afiu'm  that  wherever  the  Israelites 
lived  they  had  their  places  of  worship  and 
instruction ;  and,  in  illustration  of  this  tra- 
dition, synagogues  are  found  accompany- 
ing the  dispersion  everywhere.  But  no 
tradition  says  that  these  places  of  worship 
and  instruction  were  sanctuaries  of  sacn- 
ficial  worship,  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
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prescription  of  the  law.  Nor  can  it  be 
easily  oelieved  that  these  Trans-Jordanio 
tribes  thus  earlv  presented  the  sacrificial 
service ;  far  as  they  were  from  the  central 
Temple,  we  have  no  record  that  they  ever 
did  this.  The  great  revolution  that  took 
place  afterwards,  which  divided  two  peo- 
ples asunder  for  ever,  was  connected  with 
the  erection  of  another  Temple ;  but  that 
was  a  tremendous  innovation,  and  not 
merely  the  erection  of  one  more  Temple 
in  addition  to  many.  Dr.  Ginsburg  passes 
at  once  to  the  conclusion,  that  '*  hence- 
forth the  treatment  of  the  Jewish  pre-exile 
mode  of  worship  will  be  materially  influ- 
enced by  the  statement  in  the  inscription. 
But  we  should  be  inclined  to  pause. 
Granted  that  the  letter  wanting  must  be 
supplied  so  as  to  make  "vessels "  of  Jeho- 
van — and  it  seems  hard  to  deny  that  —  it 
does  not  follow  that  Mesha  intended  to  sig- 
nify that  these  vessels  were  sacrificial  ves- 
sels, or  that  they  were  used  in  a  sanctuary 
of  Jehovah,  or  that  they  were  afterwards 
used  in  the  sanctuary  of  Chemosh.  The 
words  had  probably  a  very  vague  significa- 
tion in  the  King  of  Moao's  triumphal  in- 
scription. If,  however,  the  various  as- 
sumptions of  Dr.  Ginsburg  are  worthy  of 
acceptance,  the  question  will  demand  much 
close  investigation,  and  King  Mesha's  in- 
scription may  yet  stir  up  more  theological 
controversy  than  it  has  allayed. 

But  here  we  join  company  with  Dr. 
Kaempf,  whose  essay  reaches  us  just  in 
time  to  shed  some  light  on  the  subject. 
His  remarks  we  must  condense.  In  the  de- 
fection from  the  legal  and  normal  Jah- 
cultus  there  were  three  stages.  The  first 
stage  consisted  in  this,  that  even  outside 
the  Temple  in  Jerusalem  sacrifices  and  in- 
cense were  offered.  This  was  quite  con- 
sistent with  a  decided,  fervent,  and  enthu- 
siastic worship  of  Jehovah,  and  involved  no 
taint  of  evil  or  idolatry.  The  sacrifices 
were  presented  only  to  Jehovah,  the  only 
true  God,  who,  as  the  creator  and  pre- 
server of  the  universe,  is  everywhere  pres- 
ent. The  deviation  from  the  rule,  and  the 
declension  from  its  rigour,  was  excused  to 
his  own  conscience  by  the  worshipper  on 
the  ground  that  the  ancient  prescriptions 
were  intended  to  secure  to  the  priests 
their  privilege  and  to  control  the  sacrifi- 
cial ordinances.  The  second  and  more  im- 
portant stage  of  declension  consisted  in 
the  evident  tendency  to  the  calf-worship 
introduced  by  Jeroboam  I.  This  also  was 
thought  to  be  quite  consistent  with  su- 
preme devotion  to  Jehovah;  or,  at  least, 
those  who  fell  into  this  error  were  not  on 
that   account   8el^<M)nvicted   of  idolatry. 


They  could  not  see  Jehovah;  but  they 
might  make  to  themselves  an  image  of 
Him.  The  animal  signified  at  least  the 
energy  and  strength  of  Jehovah ;  it  was 
well  adapted  to  express  that.  Thus  only 
can  we  understand  the  possibility  that 
Aaron  should,  in  the  presence  of  the  golden 
calf^  make  proclamation,  "  To-morrow  is  a 
feast  to  the  Lord,''  and  not  a  feast  of  the 
calf,  or  how  Jehu  could  say  to  Jonadab, 
son  of  Rechab  (2  Rings  x.  16),  "  Come 
with  me,  and  behold,  see  my  zeal  for  t^e 
Lord  1 "  although  he  clave  to  the  sin  of 
Jeroboam  (ver.  22).  Finally,  there  was  a 
third  stage  of  departure  from  the  true 
worship  which  was  absolute  apostasy :  this 
was  the  worship  and  adoration  of  another 
divinity  like  Baal  or  Moloch,  and  as  such 
the  pure  opposite  of  the  worship  of  Jeho- 
vah, even  apart  from  the  blasphemies  and 
abominations,  such  as  lust  ana  child-mur- 
der, which  were  bound  up  with  that  idol* 
atrous  service.  Therefore,  in  2  Kings  xvL 
30,  it  is  said  of  Ahab  that  he  did  evil  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord  above  all  that  were  be- 
fore him ;  as  if  it  were  not  enough  that  he 
walked  in  the  way  of  Jeroboam,  he  served 
Baal  also.    (Comp.  2  Kings  xviii.  21.) 

"  Now  our  inscription  teaches  us  simply  that, 
in  the  time  of  King  Mesa,  the  traos-Jordanio 
tribes  of  Israel,  at  least,  as  a  whole,  were  wor- 
shippers of  Jehovah;  and  that  on  both  sides, 
Moab  and  Israel,  there  was  a  deep  feeling  of 
the  religious  opposition  between  this  service  and 
that  of  the  Moabites.  The  predominant  ethical 
element  of  the  Jah-religion  was  the  leaven  of 
separation  between  Isn^  and  the  nations;  and 
this  leaven  was  all  the  more  active  in  propor- 
tion as  the  voioes  of  the  prophets  were  heard;  of 
the  prophets  t  those  unfailing  and  infallible  inter- 
preters of  the  true  nature  of  the  Jehovah  reli^ 
gion,  that  is,  of  its  tnoral  principle,  Noldeke, 
whom  no  one  will  charge  with  being  biassed, 
says  :  *  The  signifioanoe  of  the  Israelite  prophet- 
ism  for  us  was  its  ethical-religious  spirit.  It 
was  ilkr  more  important  as  the  expression  of  the 
Divine  will,  and  of  mon4  requirements,  than  as 
a  revelation  of  mysteries,  bi  this,  however,  as 
in  the  other,  the  prophet  is  always  actuated  by 
a  religions-moral  spirit*  This  great  design  the 
Hebrew  prophets  aooomplished;  and  it  is  this 
sublime  enforoement  of  morals  that  gave  the  re- 
ligion of  Jehovah  its  unmeasurable  superiority, 
and  has  brought  the  entire  cultured  world  into 
submission.  The  Mesa  monument  deserves  most 
careM  study  on  this  acoonnt" 

These  are  the  only  points  of  theological 
significance  to  which  we  need  refer.  As 
connected,  however,  with  the  same  subject, 
Dr.  Ginsburff  furnishes  some  elaborate 
notes  upon  ute  allusion  made  to  Ashtar- 
Chemosh,  as  throwing  light  upon  the  pro- 
totypical forms    of   classical  mythology. 
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These  notes  give  prominence  to  Professor 
Schlottman :  his  remarks  are  very  strik- 
ing, and,  as  we  find  them  incorporated  and 
expanded  in  this  note,  we  must  give  a 
condensation  of  it.  The  text  of  what  fol- 
lows, and  what  has  preceded,  it  may  be 
obserred,  is  this :  — 

**  *  And  Chemoeh  said  to  me.  Go  take  Nebo 
against  Israel  And  I  went  in  the  night,  and  I 
fought  against  it  fh>m  the  break  of  dawn  till 
noon,  and  I  took  it,  and  slew  in  all  7,000  men, 
but  I  did  not  kill  the  women  and  maidens,  for  I 
devoted  them  to  Ashtar-Chemoeh;  and  I  took 
firom  it  the  vessels  of  JehoTah,  and  offered  them 
before  Chemosh.* 

**  We  have  in  this  broken  line  one  of  the  most 
important  contributions  to  the  Canaanite  theology 
or  mythology^  which  at  the  same  time  throws 
light  upon  the  mycology  of  the  Qreeks  and  Ro- 
mans; since  Ashtar,  the  masculine  companion 
to  the  feminine  Ashtarte,  appears  here  for  the 
first  time  in  the  religions  of  Canaan.  Eminent 
scholars,  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  ancient  cults,  have  shown  to 
demonstration  that  the  most  primitive  idea  of 
God  was  that  He  consisted  of  a  dual  nature, 
Biasculine  and  feminine  joined  in  one,  and  the 
connubial  contact  of  this  androgynous  Deity 

fuve  birth  to  the  creation.  .  .  .  Among  the 
bcenicians  Ashtar,  or  the  masculine  of  this  an- 
drogyne, is  called  B?ial,  the  Lord,  whilst  Ash- 
tarte is  Tanith,  and  is  described  as  the  name,  of 
Baalt  or  the  face  of  Baal,  In  harmony  with 
the  fusion  of  the  two  natures  in  one,  Ashtarte 
is  called,  in  a  Phoenician  inscription,  the  King, 
ihe  Sun  Ood,  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  Baal  is 
called  goddeu  in  the  Septuagint  (Hoe.  ii.  8, 
Zeph.  14),  and  in  the  New  Testament  (Bom. 
zL  4).  As  the  subduing  and  conquering  power 
he  was  Chemosh,  i.e.,  the  conqueror  of  the  Mo- 
abites,  the  Baal  or  lord  of  the  Phoenicians  and 
Tyrians,  the  Molech,  ie.,  the  King  of  the  Am- 
monites. In  this  grim  form  he  could  be  ap- 
peased only  by  human  sacrifice,  and  especially 
with  infants  (2  Rings  ill  27,  Amoeii.  1,  with 
Jer.  zxzil  85).  Hence  the  interchange  of  the 
names  when  the  tutelar  deities  of  these  nations 
are  spoken  of :  Chemoeh  bemg  described  as  the 
god  of  the  Ammonites  (Judg.  xi.  24),  and  Baal- 

ewt  as  the  god  of  the  Moabites  (Numb.  xxv.  1). 
enoe  also  the  identification  of  them  by  Jerome, 
who  remarks,  in  his  Commentary  on  haiah, 
cap.  XV. :  *  In  Nebo  erat  Chamoe  idolum  conse- 
oratum,  quod  alio  nomine  Bealphegor  appella- 
tor.' As  Chemosh  (Ares),  he  is  represented  on 
coins  holding  a  sword  in  the  right  hand,  a  lance 
and  shield  in  the  left.  As  the  generative  and 
productive  power  he  was  Ashtar-Ashtarte,  or 
Baal-peor,  and  was  worshipped  with  all  the 
phallic  mysteries  (Numb.  xxv.  1,  Josh.  xxii.  17). 
.  .  .  The  importance  of  this  Asbtar-Cbemosh  to 
daasical  antiquities  arises  fh>m  the  fact  that  we 
have  here,  upon  Canaanite  soil,  the  original  of 
the  Aphrodite  mentioned  by  Aristophuies,  the 
name  of  the  bearded  Venus  Aoiathusia,  eadem 


moi  etf amino.  The  different  features  under 
which  Asbtar-Cbemosh  was  represented  and 
worshipped  will  explain  the  different  treatment 
of  the  vanquished  places  recorded  in  line  12  and 
here.  There,  after  the  first  battle,  and  in  the 
expectation  of  soon  being  engaged  in  another 
fight,  the  first  fruits  were  offered  to  Chemosh, 
as  the  god  of  war;  hence  eveiything  was  de- 
stroyed, men,  women,  and  children,  and  the 
spoiL  Here  he  is  recognized  after  the  second 
fight,  and  worshipped,  as  the  Ashtar,  to  let  the 
army  indulge  in  Uie  orgies  by  way  of  reward 
and  stimulus;  lience  the  women  and  the  spoil 
are  saved,  and  dedicated  to  the  temple.  For  a 
similar  practice  see  Numb,  xxxi,  17,  18,  85, 
40." 

The  relations  subsisting  between  the  Is- 
raelites and  the  children  of  Moab  occupy 
fragments  only  of  the  old  Testament  his- 
tory, but  fragments  of  the  most  dramatic, 
ana  sometimes  of  the  most  tragic,  interest. 
It  has  always  been  felt  that  the  record  of 
these  relations  is  only  a  broken  and  dis- 
continuous one.  Certain  anomalies,  which 
might  easily  be  exaggerated  into  inconsist- 
encies, are  easily  detected  by  those  who 
seek  for  them.  They  have  been  found 
and  enlarged  upon  to  the  prejudice,  of 
course,  of  the  Biblical  narrative.  Now, 
it  is  the  almost  universal  opinion  of  those 
who  have  deciphered  this  monument,  and 
are  competent'  to  give  an  opinion,  that 
King  Mesha  supplies  by  his  tablet  some 
important  supplementary  information. 
Dwelling  only  at  first  on  generals,  it  seems 
strange  at  first  to  read  on  t^e  stone  that 
Omri  —  for  the  name  beginning  with  Om 
can  be  no  other — subjugated  Moab,  and 
brought  it  into  what  seems  to  be  recorded 
sls  a  new  and  ^at  outrage.  The  inscrip- 
tion is  exceedmgly  severe  on  his  memory* 
But  when  we  turn  to  the  Scripture  narra- 
tive, we  read  only  of  a  ruthless  and  exter* 
minatine  war  carried  on  by  King  I^vid, 
who  laid  a  heavy  tribute  on  those  whom 
he  spared,  and  reduced  the  land  to  a  bon- 
dage from  which  Mesha  rescued  his  hmd 
on  the  death  of  Ahab.  The  lon^  period 
of  freedom  which  the  stone  impUes  —  or 
seems  to  imply,  for  it  would  be  wrong  to 
interpret  it  too  positively — before  Orari's 
irruption  can,  however,  be  with  ease  in- 
serted into  the  Biblical  narrative,  and,  in- 
deed, throws  a  clear  light  upon  the  guilty 
intimacy  of  Solomon  with  Moab,  who  not 
only  married  Moabitlsh  wives,  but  actually 
built  a  temple  to  Chemosh  on  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  and  even  worshipped  him  there. 
What  more  probable  than  that,  through 
his  wives,  Solomon  was  induced  to  relax 
the  bondage  of  Moab  ? 

Again,  the    Prophet  Isaiah    depicts  a 
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state  of  things  in  Moab  which  can  hardly 
be  accounted  for  sare  on  the  supposition 
that  King  Mesha's  record  of  his  exploits 
was  a  true  one.  We  find  the  Moabites 
masters  of  the  country  south  of  the  Arnon, 
fortifying  and  holding  its  fortresses,  and, 
when  Isaiah  lifted  up  his  burden,  in  pos- 
session of  the  entire  territory  which  the 
Amorites  originally  took  from  them,  and 
which,  after  the  Israelitish  occupation,  had 
been  occupied  by  the  trans-Jordanic  tribes, 
Reuben,  Gad,  and  the  half-tribe  of  Manas- 
seh.  The  Stone  of  Mesha  will  throw  light 
upon  two  of  the  most  impressiye  pages  of 
the  Old  Testament.  .  There  is  no  more 
terrible  chapter  of  history  than  2  Kings 
iii,  which  describes  the  assault  of  the  three 
allied  armies  of  Israel,  Judah  and  Edom, 
and  the  fearful  sacrifice  that  raised  the 
siege.  There  is  no  grander  utterance  of 
prophecy  than  Isaiah  xv.,  xvi.,  *'  The  Bui^ 
den  of  Moab,"  in  which  the  Jehovah,  whom 
Chemosh  insulted,  beholds  the  glory  of 
Moab  and  dooms  it.  Both  the  history  and 
the  prophecy  will  be  better  understood 
when  read  with  the  broken  commentary  of 
King  Mesha's  engraven  record. 

l&s  would  be  true  on  almost  any 
theory  of  the  date  of  the  monument,  and 
the  true  history  of  the  king  whose  name  it 
bears ;  but  much  more  if  it  can  be  estab- 
lished that  this  Mesha  is  the  same  who 
fought  with  Omri.  Let  the  reader  take  up 
the  history  of  Omri  in  1  Kings  xvi.  He  will 
see  that  the  chronicle  by  no  means  ex- 
hausts his  history;  and  he  will  find  no 
ffreat  difficulty  in  inserting  the  facts  at 
least,  if  not  the  pious  reflections,  of  Mesha's 
monument  as  an  appendix.  The  King  of 
Israel,  lusting  after  the  fair  plains  and 
cities  of  Moab,  broke  in  upon  it  when  the 
father  of  Mesha  (Chemosh-gad)  died,  and 
made  it  and  its  young  king  tributary. 
Mesha  reigned,  it  appears,  through  forty 
long  years  of  oppression,  and  seems  to 
have  offered  to  his  fedse  ffod  the  humbled 
ard  chastised  devotion  of  a  broken  spirit. 
He  represents  himself  as  having  waited  for 
deliverance  lone.  He  extols  ms  god  that 
at  length  he  had  been  enabled  to  make  a 
successful  attack  upon  Kiijathaim,  to  take 
Ataroth  and  devote  the  tribe  of  Gad  to 
destruction,  and  to  occupy  the  wasted 
places  with  his  own  people.  He  recounts 
that  Chemosh  told  him — but  how  the 
oracle  came  he  does  not  say  —  to  assault 
Nebo,  which  accordingly  he  took,  piously 
offering  the  women  to  Ashtar-Chemosh, 
slaying  about  seven  thousand  men,  and  de- 
TOtinff  the  vessels  of  Jehovah,  as  his  high- 
est triumph,  to  Chemosh.  Then  the  King 
of  Israel   fortified   Jahaz,  and  attacked 


Mesha ;  but  Chemosh  made  him  relinquish 
the  battle,  and  go  back  to  his  own  coun- 
try, when  Mesha  captured  Jahaz,  and  from 
that  time  Moab  was  free.  At  this  point 
comes,  as  we  must  needs  think,  the  tragi- 
cal chapter,  2  Kings  iii.,  which  mav  with- 
out much  violence,  be  reconciled  with 
King  Mesha's  few  lines  of  crowded  history. 
Then  follow,  in  the  rest  of  the  inscription 
(about  one-third  of  it),  the  record  of  the 
wonderful  things  that  Mesha  did  during 
the  few  years  of  victorious  freedom  that 
were  left  to  him.  "I  built  — I  built  "is 
the  watchword;  till,  at  length,  **and 
Chemosh  said  unto  me,  Go  down;  make 
war  against  Horonaim  " — but  the  chroni- 
cle then  vanishes. 

Professor  Noldeke  is  not  a  very  anxious 
champion  of  the  Hebrew  documents  and 
their  perfect  historical  accuracy.  His  tes- 
timony, therefore,  will  be  unimpeachable, 
and  we  shall  translate  it,  without  omitting 
its  touches  of  license.  After  a  very  strik- 
ing account  of  the  warlike  relations  of 
Israel  and  Moab,  which  we  must  not  even 
abridge,  the  Professor  introduces  the 
Mesha  of  the  inscription :  — 

**  The  powerful  house  of  Omri  reviTed  the  old 
Israelitish  pretensions  to  the  traos-Jordanio 
territory,  and  of  this  our  inscription  gives  evi- 
denoe.  But  King  Mesha  recovered  his  inde- 
pendenoe  (2  Kings  iii),  and,  as  the  stone  re- 
cords, took  many  cities  again  from  the  Israeil- 
ites.  And  thus  the  Moabites,  according  to  the 
words  of  the  old  prophet,  which  Isaiah  repeated 
(Isa.  XT.  1 — 16),  be(»ime  possessed  of  the  whole 
territory  which  (Josh,  xiil)  had  been  assigned 
to  Reuben.  .  .  .  Jeremiah,  who  used  the  same 
oracles  which  Iiaiah  quoted,  mentions  a  num- 
ber of  north- Arnon  cities  as  Moablte  ( Jer .  xWiii) , 
as  also  Eiekiel  (xzv.  9)  refers  to  them.  .  •  . 
Under  such  circumstances,  a  fierce  hatred  was 
nourished  between  these  neighbouring  peoples. 
The  prophets,  from  Amos  to  Jeremiah,  address 
Moab,  with  bitter  severity.  The  enmity  and 
the  hatred  continued  long  after  the  destruction 
of  the  kingdom,  even  down  to  the  Maccabeea 
That  the  Moabites  amply  returned  this  hatred 
is  evident  from  the  whole  history,  and  is  ea- 
peoially  attested  by  the  stone.'* 

It  is  painfid  to  read  much  that  Professor 
Noldeke  writes  concerning  the  oracles  of 
the  prophets,  and  the  spirit  in  which  they 
vincucated  the  dignity  of  their  land  and 
embittered  its  enmity  against  the  stran^r. 
But  the  following  testimony,  confimung 
the  suggestions  made  above,  or  rather  sus- 
taining them,  are  from  such  a  freethinker 
aU  the  more  valuable :  — 

*  The  inscription  gives  us  an  extract  fh>m 
the  narrative  of  these  wars,  which  were  un- 
doubtedly interspersed  with  intervals  of  peace. 
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I  do  not  doubt  in  the  least  that  Ganneaa's  sup- 
poeition,  accepted  by  De  Voga^,  is  the  trae  one, 
that  the  Ring  Mesha  who  erected  the  pillar  is 
the  same  who  is  mentioned  in  2  Rings  iii.  Cor 
king  reigned  at  the  time  of  Omri's  dynasty,  and 
after  this  had  for  forty  years  niled  in  Moab,  and 
flocoessfully  rose  np  against  it  Now  the  dy- 
nasty of  Omri  was  nndoabtedly  extinguished 
shortly  after  the  eyents  of  2  Kings  iii.    It  is  not 

EesiUe  that  in  thb  short  space  two  kings  of 
oab  named  Mesha  arose,  and  both  with  the 
same  results  contended  against  Israel  The  nar- 
ratiye  of  2  Kings  iit  contains,  indeed,  some 
fbatures  not  historically  true;  such  as  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  of  the  attack  on  the  part 
of  the  Moabites  (yer.  22  seq.)  as  also  the  men- 
tion of  the  King  of  Edom ;  whereas  we  have  the 
short  and  unsuspicious  statement  of  1  Kings 
xxii.  48,  that  the  Edomites,  at  the  time  of  the 
Jehoeophat  of  this  war,  were  without  a  king, 
with  which  it  is  perfectly  consistent  that  when 
they  rebelled  against  Jehosaphat'sson  Jehoram, 
they  got  themselTes  a  king.'* 

We  must  suspend  the  quotation  for  a 
moment.  True,  the  clear  and  unsuspicious 
statement  of  1  Kings  xxii.  48  declares  that 
there  was  no  king  in  Edom ;  but  why  does 
our  Professor  not  let  the  kW's  represen- 
tatives have  his  honour?  "h  is  enough 
that  the  same  account  says,  as  if  purposely 
to  rebuke  such  scepticism,  **  a  deputy  was 
kins."  And  as  to  tne  unhistorical  incident 
of  the  collected  waters  mistaken  for  blood, 
it  must  stand  or  fall, — it  must  stand,  with 
all  the  other  interventions  of  Grod,  through 
the  ministry  of  Elijah  the  prophet.  Suffice 
to  say,  that  the  more  narrowly  the  history 
is  examined  the  more  ev;ident  will  be  the 
traces  of  minute  historical  fidelity.  But 
to  return.  Our  Professor  makes  his  frank 
admission,  after  that  episode  of  unbelief : — 

**  But  on  the  whole  the  narrative  must  be  ao- 
oepted  as  certainly  correct  According  to  it. 
King  Mesha  of  Moab,  rich  in  flocks  and  herds, 
and  on  that  account  called  in  mockery,  *  The 
Shepherd,'  refused  his  accustomed  tribute.  Je- 
horam of  Israel,  then,  with  Jehoeophat  of  Judah 
(who  stood  in  a  certain  relation  of  dependence 
on  him),  went  against  Mesha,  assailing  him,  not 
firom  the  north,  but,  like  good  tacticians  who 
would  most  effbctually  strike  the  enemy,  fh>m 
the  south.  Now,  as  Edom  depended  then  on 
Judah,  this  course  was  possible  to  the  allies.  Af- 
ter they  had  suffered  great  distress  from  lack  of 
water,  in  the  waste  places  south  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  they  smote  the  Moabites  with  a  very  deoi- 
sive  success,  laid  waste  their  land,  and  shut  up 
their  king  in  Kirharaseth.  In  his  dire  extrem- 
itv  the  King  sought  to  propitiate  the  wrath  of 
his  dlTinity  by  offering  up  his  son,  the  heir  of 
his  throne,  on  the  wall  as  a  saci-ifioe.  Assur- 
edly the  siege  of  the  city  was  raised,  and  the 
King  and  his  people  were  seemingly  assured 
that  the  fearful  sacrifice  had  been  effectual  The 


writer  intimates  this  in  his  own  way,  and  ft^m 
his  point  of  view  changing  the  source  of  the 
wrath,  as  if  '  a  wrath '  or  *  great  indignation  * 
had  come  from  God  upon  Israel;  Itecause,  that 
is,  they  had  reduced  Moab  to  such  straits  as  to 
olfor  so  horrid  a  sacrifice.  To  sum  up,  the  great 
end  was  answered,  and  the  re-subjugation  of 
Moab  was  not  accomplished." 

So  far,  Professor  Noldeke,  without  any 
such  loyalty  to  inspiration  as  would  make 
him  partial,  confirms  bv  his  high  authority 
the  general  estimate  of  the  high  historical 
value  of  the  Moabite  Stone.  Keading  the 
inscription  in  the  light  pf  his  geographical 
and  expository  comment,  we  cannot  but 
be  struck  by  the  fidelitv  with  which  King 
Mesha,  an  uninspired  but  true  historian, 
supplemented  the  Bible  in  certain  passages 
which  have  been  designedly  left  incom- 
plete, and  therefore  to  a  certain  extent  in 
confiision.  Whatever  the  stone  says  con- 
firms the  Bible,  and  is  confirmed  by  the 
Bible.  The  two  records,  if  we  may  so 
speak,  agree  together  in  the  seneral  view 
they  give  of  the  relations  of  Israel  with 
Moab,  whether  historical,  geographical,  or 
religious.  Were  the  inscription  simply 
purged  of  its  heathenism,  and  fitted  into 
the  Hebrew  narrative  by  a  few  necessary 
changes,  it  might  find  a  place  in  the  Kings 
and  Chronicles  without  any  change  of  the 
facts.  It  would,  indeed,  require  to  have 
many  things  put  in  which  the  iudicious 
Mesha  thought  fit  to  pass  over ;  but  even 
this  would  almost  entirely  depend  upon 
the  solution  of  the  question  whether  or 
not  the  pillar  was  raised  after  the  sacrifice 
on  the  walL 

It  might  be  assumed,  apart  from  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary,  that  the  pillar  was 
erected  after  the  critical  event  that  re- 
leased Mesha  from  fear,  and  enabled  him ' 
to  pursue  his  career  of  national  improve- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  such  a  suppo- 
sition would  involve  a  considerable  amount 
of  suppression ;  in  fact,  more  than  can  be 
reconciled  with  credibility.  The  stone 
says  nothing  of  the  confederacy,  of  an  im- 
portant siege,  of  the  miseri^ble  mistake  of 
the  imagination  which  turned  water  into 
blood,  of  the  slaughter,  of  the  heroic  but 
desperate  and  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
break  through  or  "  cleave  **  the  investment, 
of  the  sacrifice  to  the  god,  which  united 
in  one  the  profoundest  sorrow  of  the 
father  and  the  king,  and  the  higl^st  devo- 
tion of  the  servant  of  Chemosh.  We  may, 
indeed,  find  plausible  reasons  for  the  omis- 
sion of  each  fact  in  detail,  but  the  omis- 
sion of  all,  in  a  monument  which  professed 
to  seal  and  commemorate  for  ever  the  deliv* 
erance  of  Moab,  and  in  the  form  of  an  en- 
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grayen  and  permanent  act  of  worship, 
seems  too  much  for  hypothesis.  Other 
monuments  may  yet  be  brought  to  light 
that  shall  clear  up  many  points.  Mean- 
while, our  Professor's  judgment  seems,  on 
the  whole,  more  trustworthy  than  some  of 
the  opinions  which  have  been  current :  — 

**  As  to  the  time  of  the  expedition  [of  the 
three  kings]  we  have  no  precise  specification; 
for  *  in  that  day  *  (2  Kings  iii.  6)  is  not  more 
definite  than  *  in  those  days  '  of  the  Qospels. 
The  fall  of  Moab  took  place  ander  Ahaziah  (2 
Kings  i  1 ;  iii.  6)  This  expedition  was  certainly 
only  one,  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  event  of 
a  lung  series  of  conflicts.  We  must  Dot,  indeed, 
resort  to  2  Chron.  xx.  for  support  to  our  yiew; 
that  romantic  narrative  is  only  another  version 
of  2  Kings  iii.,  which  removes  out  of  sight  such 
stumbling-blocks  as  the  alliance  between  Je- 
hoshaphat  and  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Edom, 
and  the  human  sacrifice,  while  it  interweaves 
with  the  narrative  all  kinds  of  edifying  matter." 

This  indirect  attack  on  the  Chronicler 
of  the  Kings  of  Judah  is  perfectly  gratu- 
itous. He  does  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
help  the  argument  about  the  stone,  when 
he  goes  out  of  his  way  to  throw  discredit 
on  a  book  of  Scripture.  He  needed  not  to 
refer  to  the  incidents  of  Moabite  conflict 
gathered  up  in  the  later  book ;  but  if  he 
did  refer  to  them,  such  a  conscientious  in- 
quirer should  ask  whether  nothing  could 
be  said  in  favour  of  2  Chron.  xx.  being  an 
independent  narrative.  The  observation 
itself  has  been  made  again  and  again ;  and 
again  and  again  has  it  been  shown  by  the 
highest  authorities  upon  the  annaJs  of 
Israel  and  Judah  that  the  minutise  of  true 
history  are  to  be  observed  in  the  chapter 
of  Chronicles,  and  that  the  whole  cast  of 
the  narrative  is  different  from  that  of 
the  Kings.  In  fact,  we  have  precisely  what 
the  Professor  says  we  have  not  in  2  Chron. 
XX. :  evidence  that  an  uninterrupted  series 
of  wars  more  or  less  important,  were  go- 
ing on  upon  all  the  borders  of  Moab  down 
to  the  time  when  Jehovah,  by  the  Prophet 
Isaiah,  cried  in  the  indignation  of  His  holy 
jealousy :  "  It  shall  come  to  pass,  when  it 
is  seen  that  Moab  is  weary  on  the  high 
place,  that  he  shall  come  to  his  sanctuary 
to  pray,  but  he  shall  not  prevail;"  "on 
the  tops  of  their  houses,  and  in  their 
streets,  everyone  shall  howl,  weeping 
abundantly."  As  to  the  "  edifying  mat- 
ter" of  the  wonderful  chapter  of  Chron- 
icles, its  sublimity  should  shield  it  from 
contempt ;  its  pathos  of  devotion  should 
shield  it  from  scepticism.  If  God  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  nations  and  their  con- 
flicts, their  rise  and  their  decline;  if  the 
honour  paid  to  Him  counts  for  anything  in 


their  success  and  in  the  shaping  of  their 
destiny:  in  other  words,  if  there  be  m 
Providence  watching  the  conmiunion,  in 
peace  and  in  war,  of  the  peoples  and  races 
of  men,  then  this  chapter  will  vindicate 
itself.  Jehoshaphat's  prayer  could  never 
be  invented.  Finally,  though  it  is  hardly 
worth  noticing,  on  what  possible  theory 
does  the  critic  of  inspiration  find  that  a 
human  sacrifice  would  be  an  offence  in  the 
Chronicles  which  was  tolerated,  and  de- 
scribed in  its  terrible  simplicity,  in  the 
Kings  1 

But  to  return.  Professor  Noldeke*8 
opinion  is  that  the  inscription  takes  us  to 
the  middle  of  this  war,  and  that  we  may 
with  pretty  much  confidence  assume  ihst 
the  pillar  was  set  up  before  that  siege, 
since  we  find  no  allusion  to  an  event  me 
consequences  of  which  were  of  such  im- 
portance. Before,  however,  he  ventures 
to  assign  a  probable  date,  he  must  needs 
suggest  that  the  Hebrew  chronology  about 
the  time  of  the  kings  is  more  uncertain 
than  is  generally  supposed.  Accordingly, 
disclaiming  any  attempt  at  accuracy,  he 
contents  himsefr  with  assigning  the  inscrip- 
tion to  a  date  between  the  beginning  of 
Ahaziah's  reipi  and  the  expedition  of  Je- 
horam  ;  that  is,  to  the  former  half  of  the 
ninth  century  before  Christ. 

The  geographical  researches  of  Professor 
Noldeke  are  of  deep  interest;  they  cannot, 
however,  be  referred  to  as  such,  but  only 
as  they  incidentally  illustrate  the  eviden- 
tial vsJue  of  the  stone.  One  instance  may 
stand  for  all :  — >, 

**  The  existence  of  a  town,  ^''ebo,  has  been 
strangely  considered  a  doubtful  question,  even 
down  to  recent  times;  though  in  some  passages, 
such  as  Numb.  xxxiL  88,  a  town  of  the  name 
seems  most  probably  to  have  been  indicated. 
Now  this  very  place,  as  such,  is  mentioned  in 
our  inscription;  for  it  is  obvious  to  anyone  that 
neither  the  tribe  of  Reuben  nor  King  Mesha 
would  have  troubled  themselves  so  very  much 
about  a  mere  mountain-top.  Now  we  may 
fairly  take  it  for  granted  that  the  town  Ncfao 
lay  not  far  from  Mount  Nebo,  which  derived  its 
name  from  it;  and  thepoiition  of  that  mountain 
is  defined,  with  at  least  approximate  precision, 
bv  the  circumstance  that  it  was  opposite  Jeri- 
cho, and  gave  a  wide  prospect  over  the  western 
region  (Deut  xxxlv).  Something  to  the  east, 
or  south-east  of  this  mountain,  the  town  of  Nebo 
ought  to  be  sought;  and  this  is  comfirmed  by 
Numb,  xxxiii.  47,  if  the  town  is  indeed  meant 
there.  Now  Eusebius  tells  us  that  a  deserted 
place,  ^abau,  was  in  his  day  pointed  out  eight 
miles  from  Heshbon ;  and  as  there  was  no  re> 
ligious  interest  attached  to  the  town,  such  as 
was  attached  to  the  mountain  (which  he  else- 
where notices).    I  hold  this  intimation  to  be 
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beyond  enspioion.  [Alas  for  Eusebios  among 
the  critics!]  Such  a  position,  eight  miles  south 
or  south-west  of  Heshbon,  hits  exactly  the  indi- 
cation of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  inscription. 
To  that  pUioe  Mesha  (ooming  from  Didon) 
might  easily  have  marched  in  a  night  For  the 
rest,  we  have  a  strong  confidence  that  the  place 
should  be  exactly  recovered,  since  Robinson 
mentions  a  village,  wVe6a,  which  is  most  prob- 
ably identical  with  it  Nebo,  according  to  Numb. 
xxxiL  88,  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Reuben;  ac- 
oording  to  Isa.  xv.  2,  to  the  Moabites,  for  whom, 
accordmg  to  our  inscription,  Eling  Mesha  won  it 
back." 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Moab- 
ite  Stone,  though  having  onlv  some  thirty 
lines  engraven  on  it,  has  all  the  value  of  a 
new  geographical  companion  to  the  Bible. 
So  far  as  that  most  wonderful  region  is 
concerned,  it  seems  almost  to  be  dis- 
covered anew.  So  far  as  we  have  observed 
as  yet,  criticism  has  not  detected  the 
slightest  evidence  of  inconsistency  between 
any  of  the  Scriptural  accounts  and  the 
records  of  this  stone.  Not  that  the  guar- 
antee of  the  veracitv  of  Scripture  depends 
upon  any  collateral  security,  whether  of 
this  or  any  other  document  of  antiquity ; 
but  it  is  most  satisfactory  to  find  the  mi- 
nutiae of  Biblical  geography  so  indisputa- 
bly confirmed.  We  share  the  hope  that 
Professor  Noldeke  and  many  others  have 
expressed,  that  the  waste  places  of  the  re- 
gion beyond  Jordan  will  disclose  other 
montunents  that  shall  assist  in  the  identifi- 
cation of  manv  places  in  the  Bible,  and  the 
localization  of  many  scenes,  which  at  pres- 
ent are  shrouded  in  mystery.  Meanwhile, 
our  Professor's  geographical  notes  on  the 
Moabite  Stone  vnll  repay  the  most  careful 
study. 

There  are  many,  both  in  Germany  and 
England,  to  whom  the  Moabite  inscription 
will  not  be  only  an  aid  to  faith.  They  will 
be  ready  enough  to  appeal  to  it  as  showing 
that  there  was  a  certain  family  resem- 
blance among  the  Semitic  cults,  and  that, 
with  a  few  difierences  that  may  be  account- 
ed for,  the  tone  and  spirit  of  national  de- 
votion, such  as  it  was,  is  the  same.  They 
will  add  to  it  the  other  monuments  of  the 
strange  race-religion  of  which  antiquity 
was  full.  Till  this  discovery,  the  Phoeni- 
dau  inscription  on  the  sarcophagus  of  £&- 
munazar.  King  of  Sidon,  the  longest  yet 
known  in  that  language,  was  the  most  im- 
portant contribution  of  the  kind.  Some- 
thing in  its  tone  is  very  similar  to  the 
pious  strain  of  Mesha,  and  equally  suggest- 
ive to  the  student  of  Scripture,  whether 
for  good  or  for  evil  application.  It  runs 
thus : —  I 


'*  I  am  Esmunazar,  King  of  Sidon,  son  of 
Tabnith,  King  of  Sidon,  grandson  of  Esmuna- 
zar, King  of  Sidon;  and  my  mother  was  Amash- 
toreth,  priestess  of  our  lady  Ashtaroth,  the 
queen,  daughter  of  the  King  Esmunazar,  of 
Sidon.  We  built  the  temple  of  the  Alonim  [the 
great  gods]  at  Sidon  on  the  seashore,  and  all- 
powerful  heaven  has  made  Ashtaroth  favourable 
to  UB.  We  also  have  built  on  the  mountain  a 
temple  to  Esmun,  whose  hand  rests  on  a  serpent 
Lastly,  we  also  built  the  temples  of  the  Alonim 
of  Sidon  at  Sidon,  of  the  Baal  of  Sidon,  and  of 
Ashtaroth,  the  glory  of  Baal  May  the  master 
of  the  kings  always  grant  us  possession  of  Dor, 
Japha,  and  the  magnificent  corn-lands  in  the 
vale  of  Sharon,  as  a  recompense  for  the  great 
things  I  have  done.'* 

The  Moabite  inscription  is  full  of  devo- 
tion, which  some  would  call  abject,  others 
humble,  to  Chemosh.  His  absolute  sway 
over  Moab  is  assumed.  His  displeasure 
accounts  for  national  humiliiation ;  his  re- 
turning favour  is  the  redemption  of  his 
people.  He  gives  his  oracles  by  his 
priests,  or  by  some  other  method,  and 
without  them  Mesha  undertakes  nothing. 
Hence  critics  like  Professor  Noldeke  thitik 
it  enough  to  say,  as  he  does :  <*lt  is  plain 
that  Moab  felt  herself  in  the  same  relation 
to  Chemosh  that  Israel  didto  Jahve.  Even 
the  hard  Semitic  sentiment  which  thought 
its  God  was  best  honoured  when  it  sacri- 
ficed the  enemies  of  His  people  without 
mercy,  is  here  reproduced.  Change  the 
name,  and  we  have  the  religious  language 
of  the  Old  Testament"  Aat  there  is  a 
certain  truth  in  this  is  evident  from  such 
sentences  on  the  stone  as  these  :  **  I  erect- 
ed to  Chemosh  this  stone  of  salvation,  for 
he  saved  me  from  those  who  spoiled  me, 
and  let  me  see  my  desire  on  all  my 
enemies."  "  Omri  oppressed  Israel  many 
days,  for  Chemo^  was  angry  with  his 
land."  "  And  Chemosh  had  mercy  in  my 
days."  To  us  it  seems  evident  that  Moab 
had  transferred  to  its  idolatrous  service 
much  of  the  spirit  and  style  of  the  Hebrew 
reli^on,  without  entering  into  its  truth. 
Religion,  national  reli<non,  was  rooted  in 
the  Semitic  nature ;  omy  one  branch,  how- 
ever, had  received  the  true  worship  of  the 
true  God,  and  all  the  rest  ignorantly  wor- 
shipped their  false  gods.  The  accident 
that  the  sentences  we  have  quoted  have  so 
much  of  the  ring  of  Scripture  in  them  is 
easily  to  be  accounted  for.  Moab  had  not 
sent  Chemosh  to  Israel  without  learning 
much  in  return.  But  the  enemies  of  reli- 
gion too  often  forget  the  essential  and  in- 
effaceable marks  of  distinction  between 
the  Jewish  religion,  even  in  their  exhibi- 
tion of  it  at  the  lowest^  and  the  Moabite 
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and  FhcBnician  religions  when  drawn  at 
the  best.  Professor  Noldeke,  to  do  him 
justice,  does  remember  this.  He  goes  on 
to  say :  "  But  an  essential  difference  is 
found  between  the  religion  of  Moab  and 
the  religion  of  Israel.  The  horrible  sacri- 
fice which  King  Mesha  ofiered,  shows  us 
how  low  was  the  point  at  which  the  re- 
ligion of  Chemosh  remained,  while  the  re- 
ligion of  Jehovah  was  always  raised  high 
above  this."  The  most  refined  Semitic 
races,  without  exception,  save  the  Israelites^ 
were  guilty  of  mingling  with  their  sacri- 
fices this  human  blood ;  and  no  comparison 
can  be  fairly  drawn  between  the  outra^s 
of  Moabite  slaughter  of  men  and  pollution 
of  women  in  the  worship  of  their  false  ^ods, 
and  the  destruction  of  sinners  carried  out 
at  God's  command.  Infidelity  cannot  al- 
lege that  the  Supreme  ever  re<iuired  men 
to  be  killed  and  women  to  be  dishonoured 
as  part  of  His  service.  It  will  go  on  as 
heretofore  to  allege  that  He  has  required 
the  extermination  of  innocent  people ; 
and  those  who  believe  in  the  absolute  jus- 
tice and  love  of  the  Governor  of  the  world 
have  no  answer  that  can  be  expected  to 
satisfy :  they  can  only  give  the  answer  that 
should  silence,  if  not  satisfy.  The  Eternal 
does  remove  by  other  instrumentalities 
tens  of  thousands  and  millions  annually 
who  cannot  defend  themselves :  and  if  in 
ancient  times  His  unsearchable  wisdom 
prescribed  that  guilty  races  should  be 
swept  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  as  those 
believe  who  hold  the  Scriptures,  His  own 
time  must  be  awaited  for  the  explanation 
of  this.  Those  who  reject  the  Scriptures, 
but  retain  God,  have  the  same  kind  of  dif- 
culties,  and  not  even  the  shadow  of  a  solu- 
tion. 

The  suggestion  thrown  out  above,  that 
the  engraver  of  this  pillar  borrowed  from 
his  neighbours,  seems  to  be  established  by , 
the  opening  words :  ^  Mesha  seems  to  have 
Samuel's  words  in  view  when  he  put  up  I 


his  pillar  between  Mizpeh  and  Shen,  in 
memorial  of  the  Divine  help  afforded  him 
in  defeating  the  Philistines.''  There  is,  is 
Dr.  Ginsburg  has  observed,  a  similar  play 
upon  the  words:  "While  the  Hebrew 
prophet  extends  this  play  on  words  to  the 
stone  and  the  deliverance,  by  usine  the 
same  root  in  both  cases,  the  King  of  Moab 
goes  further,  and  extends  it  to  his  own 
name  also.  He  calls  the  stone  Mesha  heip, 
in  allusion  to  his  own  name,  which  denotes 
deliverance,  and  then  uses  the  verb  from 
the  same  root." 

But  we  must  take  our  leave  of  the  In- 
scription of  Mesha.  It  may  be  that  ex- 
travagant things  have  been  said  concern- 
ing its  importance,  and  a  more  sober  esti- 
mate may  be  formed  by  its  enthusiastic 
students.  But,  with  every  deduction,  it 
is  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  study  of  Hebrew,  compara- 
tive theology,  and  Scriptural  evidences. 
The  literature  already  expended  upon  it  is 
very  considerable,  quite  a  little  library  if 
the  ephemeral  essays  of  the  periodical 
press  are  included,  and  even  now  ihe 
number  is  increasing.  In  due  time  the 
disjecta  membra  will  be  pieced  together,  a 
final  text  established,  and  all  its  lights 
concentrated  on  the  chapters  of  Kings; 
but  before  that  time  comes,  we  hope  some 
other  Moabite  or  Edomite  stone  will  ab- 
sorb the  attention  of  Europe  as  this  has 
done.  Meanwhile,  we  are  thankftil  to 
Divine  Providence,  who  directed  Tischen- 
dorf  to  the  Mount  in  Arabia  for  a  new 
and  more  perfect  copy  of  the  Bible  to  test 
and  confirm  the  old  ones,  that  He  has  sent 
this  stone  of  testimony,  which  He  pre- 
served inviolate  for  ases,  but  man  has 
broken.  Thankful,  not  because  additional 
evidences  are  absolutely  necessary,  but 
because  they  are  exceedingly  helpful  in 
confirming  the  faith  of  those  who  believe, 
and  in  strengthening  them  in  their  attack 
upon  those  who  believe  not. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  dispossessed  sov- 
ereigns still  living:  — Prince  OnstaTus  Vasa  of 
Sweden  (1809),  Comte  de  Cbambord  (1880), 
Dake  Charles  of  Bronswiok  (1880),  0>mte  de 
Paris  (1848),  Duke  Robert  of  Parma  (1859), 
Grand  Duke  Ferdinand  of  Tuscany  (I860), 
Duke  Francis  of  Modena  (1860),  Francis  XL, 
King  of  Naples  (1861),  Duke  Adolphus  of 
Nassau  (1866),  King  Qeorgeof  Hanover  (1866) , 
Elector  of  Hesse  (1866),  Isabella,  Queen  of 
Spain  (1869),  £mperor  Napoleon  (1870). 


Two  bottles,  Strang  together  and  strongly 
sealed,  have  been  washed  on  the  beaoh  of  Omi* 
wall,  England,  one  of  tbem  containing  three 
letters  directed  to  Hamburg  and  two  sixpences 
to  defiray  the  cost  of  postage.  The  other  bottle 
oontains  a  pint  of  rum  to  recompense  the  finder 
for  his  trouble  in  posting  the  letter,  which  are 
fh)m  the  Danish  brig  Anne  Gkorgiana,  bound 
to  Lag^yra, 
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^CHAPTER  XI. 

The  three  years  which,  since  his  father's 
death,  Axel  had  spent  in  garrison,  occupied 
with  agriculture,  heroic  deeds  and  love- 
afiairs,  had  been  passed  by  the  dwellers  in 
Fumpelhagen  and  the  vicinity  in  much  the 
same  occupations.  The  agriculture  was  a 
matter  of  course ;  but  the  heroic  deeds  and 
the  love  affairs  would  have  been  wanting, 
if  Fritz  Triddelsitz,  in  his  hours  of  leisure, 
had  not  turned  his  attention  that  way. 
His  relations  with  Marie  Moller  had  slipped 
gradually  out  of  the  motherly  into  the 
brother-and-sisterly,  and  from  thence,  on 
her  part  at  least,  into  the  tenderly  affection- 
ate, and  although  they  were  still  based  on 
a  foundation  of  ham  and  sausage,  M&rie 
Moller  indulged  in  all  sorts  of  uncertain 
heavenly  hopes  touching  priest  and  sexton, 
bridal  wreath,  and  farming  and  house  keep- 
ing for  herself,  if  in  process  of  time  the 
business  should  take  a  serious  turn,  while 
Fritz  lived  in  fear  of  being  discovered  by 
Habermann  at  some  of  these  private  re- 
pasts, and  suspected  that,  if  his  aunt  and 
nis  fftther  and  mother  knew  of  his  foolish 
behavior,  the  business  misht  take  a  disa- 
greeable turn  for  himself  In  short,  his 
love-affairs  were  not  altogether  satisfactory, 
and  though  he  thought  no  harm  of  throw- 
ing his  hook  here  and  there,  for  example, 
to  the  little  twin-apples,  and,  when  his  aunt 
was  off  duty,  to  Xouise  Habermann,  yet 
be  was  forced  to  confess,  when  he  dealt 
honestly  with  himself^  that  his  only  success 
was  with  Marie  Moller. 

The  heroic  deeds  of  Fumpelhagen  were 
also  confined  to  his  department.  He  had 
at  first  attempted  them  merely  against  the 
farm-boys,  and  that  in  a  quiet  way,  for  if 
Habermann  had  known  of  it,  the  renown 
which  he  achieved  upon  their  shoulders 
would  have  been  saaly  interfered  vnth; 
now,  however,  as  all  went  well,  he  grew 
bolder,  and  in  an  evil  hour  ventured  to 
strike  a  stable-boy,  and  the  rascal  was  so 
insolent  as  to  forget  all  the  respect  due  to 
his  station,  and  gave  him  such  a  thrashing, 
in  broad  day-light,  and  Palm  Sunday  at 
that,  tiiat  Marie  Moller  must  spend  the 
whole  Sunday  afternoon  cooling  his  shoul- 
der-blades. And  the  most  disagreeable  of 
all  was  that  with  eyerj  cold  bandase  that 
Marie  Moller  laid  on  his  shoulders  she  sent 
a  sting  to  his  conscience,  while  she  re- 
minded him  of  all  her  kind  deeds,  and  in- 
quired about  his  plans  and  prospects,  trust- 
iully  assuring  him  that  she  believed  in  his 
affection  and  would  &ithfully  share  his  fu- 
ture. It  was  very  annoying,  because,  for 
his  part,  he  believed  more  in  his  appetite 


for  ham  and  sausage  than  in  his  affection, 
and  he  preferred  keeping  his  prospects  to 
himself.  He  stammered  out  something 
which  she  did  not  or  would  not  fully  com- 
prehend, and  the  cooler  his  blisters  became 
the  cooler  became  their  relations ;  he  tried 
to  change  the  subject,  she  was  not  disposed 
to  do  so ;  she  stiU  applied  the  wet  cloths, 
but  with  a  less  and  leas  gentle  hand. 

**  Triddelsitz,"  said  she  finally,  "  what  am 
I  to  think  of  you?" 

With  that,  she  came  round  from  her  po- 
sition behind  him,  and  placed  herself  be- 
fore his  face,  with  arms  akimbo. 

^^Mariken,"  said  he,  alarmed  and  con- 
fused, "  what  do  you  mean  ?  " 

'*What  do  I  mean?  shall  I  speak  out 
more  clearly?"  exclaimed  she,  and  the 
sweet,  tender  expression  was  quite  gone 
from  her  e^es.  "Am  I  a  person  to  be 
made  a  fool  of?  " 

Then  she  went  back  again,  and  slapped 
a  cold  bandage  on  his  shoulders,  with  em- 
phasis. 

"  Oh  !  Donner  1 "  cried  Fritz,  "  that 
hurts!" 

"So?  It  hurts,  does  it?  Do  you  think 
it  doesn't  hurt  me,  to  find  that  a  man  for 
whom  I  have  done  so  much  means  to  be- 
tray me?" 

"Mariken,  I  ask  you,  what  do  you 
mean?" 

"What  do  I  mean?  I  mean" —  with 
another  emphatic  bandage  —  "  will  you 
teU  me  what  to  think  of  you  ?  " 

"Thunder  and  lightning!  That  bums 
like  fire!" 

"  I  hope  it  does !  I  should  think  your 
conscience  would  bum  you,  deceiving  a 
poor  girl  vnth  all  sorts  of  promises  and 
prospects  and  then  backing  out  in  this 
way!" 

"  Good  heavens,  Marie,  I  am  only  nine- 
teen years  old." 

"Well,  what  then?" 

"  I  must  serve  somewhere  else  for  a  time, 
and  then—" 

"Well,  and  then?"  with  another  wet 
doth  on  his  shoulders. 

"  Good  heavens !  Ton  might  be  a  little 
more  careful,  Marie." 

"  You  might  be  a  little  more  careful  I 
Well,  what  then?" 

"  Then,  I  must  get  me  a  farm ;  and  all 
that  will  take  ten  years  or  more." 

"  Well,  and  then?  "  pursued  Marie  Mol- 
ler, with  truly  infamous  persistency. 

"And  then,"  stammered  Fritz  finally, 
in  his  distress,  "by  that  time,  you  will  be 
too  old  for  me." 

Marie  MoUer  stood  at  first  as  if  thun- 
der-strack;  poisonous  glances  shot  from 


[•  Entered  tocording  to  Act  of  Congreet,  in  the  year  1870,  bv  LittpJl  k  Gay,  In  the  Offloe  of  the  Librtrian 

of  Concreit  at  Washington.] 
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her  eyes ;  then  she  bent  round  and  threw 
the  cloth  that  was  in  her  hand  riffht  in  his 
face,  so  that  the  water  spattered  over  his 
ears. 

"Too  old?  Impertinence!  Too  old, 
do  you  say?"  and  grasping  the  wash- 
bowl full  of  water  she  tlurew  it  over  his 
head,  and  ran  out  of  the  room.  And  as 
Fritz  stood  there,  gasping  and  snuflling, 
she  opened  the  door  again,  and  putting 
her  head  in,  said,  — 

"Don't  let  me  see  you  in  my  pantry 
again  r* 

Love  had  now  received  its  death-blow ; 
there  was  an  end  also  of  the  pantry  indul- 
gences ;  and  as  Fritz  stood  there  dripping, 
it  seemed  to  him,  among  his  contused 
thoughts,  that  the  whole  story  did  not  ex- 
actly harmonize  with  his  ideas  of  love, 
still  less  with  the  romances  he  had  read, 
and  he  uttered  in  his  vexation  the  self- 
same words  he  had  spoken  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  apprenticeship,  when  he  was 
working  on  the  road  in  the  November 
rain :  "  It  is  quite  different  from  what  I 
thought  I  A  good,  thing,  though,  that  the 
old  man  is  not  at  home,'*  addea  he,  "  or  he 
might  have  heard  the  uproar." 

Habermann  had  gone  with  Franz  this 
morning  to  the  Gurlitz  church.  He  al- 
ways took  this  walk,  with  still,  pious 
thoughts,  but  to-day  his  heart  was  brim- 
ful of  thankfulness  to  God,  whose  fatherly 
hand  had  led  his  child  so  far  on  her  life 
journey,  for,  on  this  Palm  Sunday  morn- 
ing, Louise  was  to  be  confirmed.  He 
walked,  silent  and  absorbed  in  thought, 
along  the  foot-path,  his  eye  resting  on  the 

Eleasant  landscape,  where  the  snow  still 
ly  in  white  streaks  along  side  the  ditches 
and  under  the  shade  of  the  dark  fir-trees, 
and  where  the  green,  springing  rye  in 
the  bright  sunshine  told  of  Easter,  and 
preached  the  Resurrection.  The  chimney- 
smoke  lay  over  the  little  villages,  and  the 
sun  seemed  to  press  it  down,  as  though 
this  token  of  human  care  and  labor  ought 
not  to  darken  the  bright  world,  as  if  there 
would  not  be  room  enough  else  for  the 
joyous  sound  of  the  church  bells,  which 
echoed,  far  and  wide,  over  field  and 
forest. 

"  Ah,  if  she  had  only  lived  to  see  this 
day  I  "  said  the  old  man  aloud,  and  as  if 
he  thought  himself  alone. 

"  Who?  "  asked  Franz,  a  little  shyly,  as 
if  he  feared  to  be  too  inquisitive. 

"  AJy  poor  wife,  the  mother  of  my  dear 
child,"  said  the  old  man,  softly,  and  looked 
at  the  young  man  with  such  fiiendly,  hon- 
est eyes,  that  seemed  to  say,  "  Look  into 
our  depths  and  read  this   simple,  true 


heart  1  We  will  answer  all  thy  questions; 
and  it  shall  echo  long  in  thy  memory.** 
"Yes,"  said  he,  "my  good  wife!  But 
what  do  I  say?  She  sees  more,  to-day, 
than  I  can  of  her  child,  and  she  does  moro 
than  I  can  for  her  child ;  for  her  thoughts 
are  higher  than  the  blue  heavens,  and  her 
joys  brighter  than  the  eolden  sun." 

Franz  walked  silent  by  his  side,  he  was 
carefUl  not  to  disturb  the  Inspector ;  this 
old  man,  whom  he  loved,  to-day  seemed 
to  him  so  worthy  of  reverence,  —  his 
white  hair  lay  across  his  broad  forehead, 
as  pure  as  the  white  snow  on  the  earth, 
his  fresh  countenance  and  bright  eyes 
spoke  as  trustfully  of  the  resurrection  as 
Old  the  springing  rye,  and  the  whole  face 
shone  with  such  a  sunlight  of  love,  that 
the  young  man,  after  a  while,  could  no 
longer  restrain  himself  he  grasped  his 
friend's  hand : 

"  Habermann,  my  dear  EUtbermann,  you 
have  certainly  lived  t^irough  much  sor> 
row." 

"  Not  more  than  other  people,"  was  the 
reply,  "and  yet  enough  to  think  o^  all 
one's  life." 

"  Will  you  tell  me  about  it?  I  do  not 
ask  from  curiosity." 

"Why  not?"  and  he  told  his  story;  but 
he  did  not  mention  Pomuchelskopp's  name, 
and  he  closed  his  narration  with  this  re- 
mark about  his  child :  **  Tea,  she  was  then 
my  only  comfort,  and  she  is  now  my  only 
joy!" 

They  came  to  the  parsonage.  The  little 
Frau  rastorin  had  become  a  little  older, 
and  a  little  fuller,  with  time,  and  could  not 
fly  round  quite  so  quickly  as  before ;  and 
to-day  she  was  unusually  ouiet,  running  in 
nobody's  way,  and  the  auster  lay  unno- 
ticed in  its  comer,  as  lonely  as  a  dog 
under  the  table,  for  to-day  the  approacl^ 
ing  solemn  ceremony  forbade  her  usual 
bustling  about,  for,  as  the  Pastor's  wife, 
she  was  the  nearest. 

But  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  keep 
quite  still,  if  she  did  not  buzz  about,  she 
must  at  least  run  a  little,  now  to  f^ten 
her  Pastor's  bands  and  bring  him  a  glass 
of  wine,  now  to  Louise,  to  set  her  ruffle 
straight,  and  whisper  a  loving  word  in  her 
ear;  and  when  young  Jochen  and  Frau 
Niissler  and  the  little  twins  and  Brasig  all 
arrived  together,  she  would  certainly  have 
forgotten  herself  if  the  sexton  had  not 
exercised  his  judgment,  and  comment!^ 
ringing  for  the  last  time.  The  twins  were 
also  to  be  confirmed  to-day,  and  as  the 
company  were  f^ing  to  the  church,  and 
the  Frau  Pastonn  looked  at  the  three  love- 
ly children  walking  together  across  the 
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cburch-yard,  Looise  in  the  middle,  half  a ' 
head  taller  than  her  little  cousins,  she  I 
said  to  Habermann,  while  tears  stood  in 
her  fiiendlv  eyes,  "  Habermann,  our  child 
has  no  gold  chain  and  brooch  to  wear,  as 
is  the  foolish  custom  now-andays ;  and  Uiat 
black  silk  dress,  dear  Habermann,  is  all  of 
thirty  years  old.  I  wore  it  last  the  first 
time  I  went  to  church  here  after  I  was 
married,  and  a  happy  heart  beat  under  it, 
for  in  that  heart  dwelt  my  Pastor ;  it  was 
too  small  for  me  afterwards,  for,  you  see, 
I  was  already  growing  rather  stout,  but  it 
is  as  good  as  new,  and  nobody  would  know 
that  it  was  pieced  down.  And,  Haber- 
mann, I  put  the  money  that  yon  gave  me 
for  a  dress  into  Louise's  money-box.  You 
won't  take  it  ill  of  me  ?  I  was  so  glad  to 
see  my  old  dress  in  use  again." 

Just  before  the  church  door  Brasig 
pulled  Habermann  by  the  coat,  and  as  he 
turned  round  he  said,  quite  moved  with 
emotion,  ^^Karl,  it  is  remarkable,  it  is 
really  remarkable,  such  a  confirmation! 
See,  when  I  look  at  those  three  little  girls 
walking  along  it  reminds  me  of  mv  own, 
and  how  I  ha^  got  through  the  inramous 
sheep-keeping  for  my  sainted  father,  and 
waa  going  to  begin  farming;  We  went 
along  just  like  the  three  little  girls.  Earl 
Brandt  and  Christian  Guhl  and  I,  to  the 
church,  only  we  didn't  have  black  silk 
dresses  on;  no.  Christian  had  a  green, 
Karl  a  brown,  and  I  a  gray  coat ;  and  in- 
stead of  the  bouquets  of  flowers,  that  the 
little  girls  carry  m  their  hands,  we  had 
little  sprigs  of  green  stuck  in  our  button- 
holes; and  instead  of  walking  three 
abreast  we  went  one  behind  the  other, 
like  geese  in  the  barley.    Yes,  it  was  just 

BO." 

After  a  hymn  had  been  sung  by  the 
congregation,  Pastor  Behrens  preached  his 
sermon.  He  had  grown  older  in  his  ap- 
pearance, but  his  voice  was  strong,  and 
his  thoughts  clear  as  ever,  and  a  mild  and 
ffentle  spirit  breathed  in  every  word.  It 
18  certain  there  is  no  profession  in  which 
age  is  less  of  a  drawback  than  in  the  minis- 
try, when  the  man  who  holds  this  office 
has  discharged  it  faithfully.  The  people 
do  not  listen  to  his  words  merely,  they 
look  at  his  long,  uprisht,  honorable  life, 
and  he  stands  before  them  a  living  exam- 
ple of  tiie  truth  which  he  utters.  So  it 
was  with  this  Pastor. 

Then  came  the  examination.  The 
young  maidens  laid  aside  their  outside 
wrappings,  Louise  embraced,  with  tearful 
eyes,  her  father  and  her  foster-mother, 
Frau  Niissler  affectionately  kissed  her 
little  twins,   young  Jochen  tried  to   say 
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something,  but  did  not  succeed,  and  the 
three  children  stepped  out  from  the  Pas- 
tor's seat,  up  to  the  altar.  "  I  wonder  if 
the  rogues  know  their  lessons,"  said 
Brasig  to  Franz,  who  was  next  him  ;  "  I 
believe  my  godchild  —  that  is  Mining 
—  will  stumble."  And  with  that,  he  blew 
his  nose,  and  wiped,  not  his  eyes,  but  bis 
eyebrows. 

Franz  did  not  answer;  everything 
around  him  had  disappeared  for  the  time, 
he  saw  only  one  face,  a  familiar  face,  and 
yet  he  saw  it  as  for  the  first  time ;  he  saw 
but  one  form,  a  form  which  he  had  seen 
spriuffing  joyously  about,  but  now. a  won- 
derful, solemn  thnll  trembled  through  it ; 
he  saw  a  pair  of  lumds  which  had  been 
joyfully  extended  to  him,  now  reached  up 
to  the  Most  High ;  and  it  seemed  to  him  as 
if  the  Lord  lo<^ed  down,  and  upheld  this 
trembling  form,  in  the  simple  black  dress, 
in  which  a  happy  heart  had  once  throbbed, 
and  showed  him  this  pure  virgin  heart, 
and  said,  **  Watch  thine  own,  that  it  may 
be  worthy  to  unite  with  this."  He  was 
like  a  man  who  had  long  ago  seen  a  beau- 
tiful region,  in  bright  sun^iune,  and  who 
had  rambled  about  therein,  thinking  of 
nothing  but  his  own  enjoyment,  and  com- 
ing again  after  a  long  time  saw  the  samp 
region  under  the  silent  moon,  and  could 
scarcely  recognize  it,  because  over  hill  and 
forest,  over  thatched  roof  and  church- 
tower,  lay  the  thick  veil  of  the  evening 
mist,  upon  which  rested  the  silver  moon- 
light, so  that  he  saw  only  this,  and  not  the 
pleasant  region  that  he  knew.  It  seemed 
to  him  as  if  his  soul  was  stretching  out 
imploring  hands,  from  a  deep  abyss,  and  a 

Erofound  self-pity  came  over  him,  because 
is  own  heart  was  so  poor  a  gift  to  bestow. 
And  this  deep  self-pity,  this  secret  lon^ng 
for  a  better  heart,  that  falls  upon  us,  like 
a  moonbeam  woven  out  of  mist  and  light, 
we  children  of  men  call  "  Love." 

Briisig  stood  near  him,  and  whispered 
now  and  then  a  couple'  of  words,  which 
Franz  did  not  hear  and  which,  if  he  had 
heard,  he  would  probably  have  con- 
sidered very  stupid,  and  might  have 
been  annoyed  by  them ;  and  yet '  the 
old  Inspector's  remarks  had  their  origin 
in  the  same  feeling  which  had  come  over 
himself^  only  that  it  was  not  so  heavenly 
blue  and  rosy  red  as  in  his  case,  but  old 
age  had  given  it  a  tinge  of  gray. 

Briaisiff  was  in  the  greatest  distress  lest 
his  goachild.  Mining,  should  fail ;  and 
with  every  question  that  she  answered 
properly,  such  a  great  sish  was  heard  that 
Pastor  Behrens,  u  he  had  been  of  the  new- 
fashioned  style  of  preachers,  must  have 
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thought  he  had  brought  a  great  sinner  to 
repentance  in  sackcloth  and  ashes.  ^  God 
be  praised !  "  said  this  sinner,  half  aloud, 
*»  Mning  knows  it ; "  and  after  a  while  he 
touched  Franz :  "  Now  it  is  coming,  just 
listen,  now  it  is  coming ; "  and  he  punched 
Habermann  on  the  other  side:  "Karl, 
you  will  see  Mining  has  got  it.  Mining 
has  the  great  water-question.  I  knew  i^ 
Christian  Guhl  couldn't  say  it,  and  it  came 
to  me ;  but  I  have  forgotten  it  all  now, 
except  just  the  beginning :  *  Water  indeed 
avails  nothing  of  itself,  but  the  Spirit  of 
God ' "  —  and  as  Mining  repeated  the  an- 
swer, without  faltering,  the  old  man  whis- 
pered after  her  the  whole  "  water-ques- 
tion," and  when  the  sexton  came  round 
with  the  poor-box,  he  put  in  a  silver 
thalerj  as  if  it  were  a  relief  to  his  feelings ; 
and  he  turned  round,  and  pressed  Frau 
Niissler*s  hand,  and  said  almost  aloud, 
"Frau  Niissler,  did  you  hear  our  little 
rogue  ?  "  and  blew  his  nose  with  so  much 
emphasis,  that  Frau  Pastorin  secretly  pro- 
nounced him  an  irreverent  sinner,  for  dis- 
turbing the  holy  ordinance. 

If  one  should  follow  up  the  cord  which 
bound  Brasig  to  little  Mining,  and  go  a 
little  way  beyond  Mining,  he  would  find 
the  end  made  fast,  in  Frau  Niissler's  heart, 
where  it  was  tied  in  a  great  double  knot, 
which  could  never  be  parted.  It  seemed 
to  be  sure,  quite  another  thing,  and  much 
rougher  than  the  delicate,  silken,  rosy 
noose,  which  Franz  would  fain  have  knot- 
ted about  Louise  Habermann's  little  heart 
and  which  seemed  to  him  too  rough  and 
hard  for  that  tender  heart.  Love  is  every- 
where, the  world  over,  but  she  taJtes 
strange  forms;  she  flies  like  an  angel  up- 
on rosy  pinions,  and  she  shuffles  aboiit  on 
wooden  shoes;  she  speaks  with  tongues, 
like  the  apostles  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
and  she  sits  in  the  comer  like  a  sulky 
child,  whom  the  schoolmaster  has  struck 
on  the  mouth  with  the  primer ;  she  gives 
diamonds  and  coronets,  and  old  Inspector 
Schicker  sought  to  win  the  hand  of  my 
Aunt  Schdning,  with  a  fat  turkey. 

When  the  confirmation  was  over,  and 
the  Lord's  Supper  had  been  administered 
to  the  young  communicants,  Pastor  Beh- 
rens  went  into  his  vestry.  Samuel  Po- 
muchelskopp,  in  his  blue  dress-coat,  fol- 
lowed after  him,  for  his  Gustaving  had  also 
been  confirmed,  and  opening  the  door  of 
the  vestry  stood  before  it,  instead  of  going 
in,  — "so  that  all  the  people  may  see  what 
a  blockhead  he  is,"  said  Brasig  to  Haber- 
mann,—  and  invited  the  Pastor  to  "a 
spoonful  of  soup,  and  a  morsel  of  roast 
meat,  and  a  bottle  of  red  wine,"  in  as  loud 


a  tone,  as  if  they  were  at  a  Mr, — "that 
everybody  may  know  what  a  confounded 
hypocrite  he  is,"  said  Brasig, — but  the 
Pastor  thanked  him,  and  said  he  was  too 
much  fatigued  to-day,  and  besides  he  had 
company  at  home. 

Pomuchelskopp  went  back,  and  threw 
over  his  left  shoulder  a  glance  into  the 
parsonage-pew,  making  most  elaborate 
attempts  at  distinguished  behavior,  but 
they  were  quite  mscomfited  as  he  met 
Br'asig's  venomous  face,  for  Briisiff  was 
such  a  bad  Christian — as  the  Frau  rasto- 
rin  would  have  said  had  she  seen  it  —  that 
even  in  the  Lord's  own  house  he  could  not 
keep  his  wicked  feelings  firom  showing  in 
his  face.  But  how  quickly  was  his  old 
face  changed  when  the  three  little  girls 
came  bacK,  with  happy  tearful  faces,  to 

give  him  also  their  hands,  and  oGTer  their 
ps  to  be  kissed,  as  they  had  done  to  their 
parents  and  foster-parents!  How  he 
lifted  his  eyebrows,  and  wrinkled  his  fore- 
head, giving  himself  a  really  paternal  ex- 
pression 1  This  was  his  manner  to  Louise 
and  Lining,  but  when  his  little  pet  Min- 
ing came,  ne  looked  as  comical  as  if  he 
were  a  child  himself,  he  put  his  arms 
round  her  and  whispered  in  her  ear,  "You 
shall  see,  Mining,  you  shall  see,  I  will  give 
you  something  1"  And  since  he  did  not 
know  what,  at  the  moment,  and  chanced  to 
have  his  handkerchief  in  his  hand,  he  said, 
"I  will  give  you  a  dozen  handkerchiefs, 
bright  ones  I "  for  he  wanted  to  do  the 
business  thoroughly. 

Each  of  the  company  had  now  offered 
his  kind  wishes,  and  each  had  taken  his 
thanks  in  kisses  from  the  fresh,  red  lips, 
two  only  excepted,  —  young  Jochen  never 
got  more  than  half  a  kiss,  and  Franz  got 
none  at  all.  Young  Jochen  could,  of 
course,  blame  no  one  but  himself  for  he 
need  not  have  squeezed  himself  into  the 
fiurthest  comer  of  the  pew,  so  that  the 
long  left  side  of  his  mouth  was  quite  out 
of  their  reach,  and  the  little  girls  must 
content  themselves  with  the  short  right 
side,  which  was  not  quite  half  of  it.  And 
Franz  ?  He  never  thought  of  the  matter, 
he  had  not  yet  returned  to  earth,  but  was 
still  in  heaven,  and  it  did  not  occur  to  hini, 
till  they  were  leaving  the  church,  and  he 
found  himself  near  Louise  at  the  door,  to 
take  her  hand  and  say  something,  which 
he  could  not  recollect  a  moment  after. 
He  was  certainly  in  love  I  That  beauti- 
ful face  in  deep  devotion  was  imprinted 
upon  his  heart  and  imprinted  for  ever- 
more 1 

I  may  be  interrupted  here,  possibly,  bjr 
some  pious  lady,  or  some  experienced  maid- 
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en, — I  do  not  mean  old  people  here,  bat 
also  middle-aged,  —  who  will  inquire, 
«  Ck>nld  not  this  young  man  find  some  oth- 
er place  to  concern  himself  with  such 
worldly  matters  as  falling  in  loye  ?  "  And 
I  reply,  "  Honored  madame,  and  especially 
honored  mademoiselle,  this  young  man  was 
as  yet  so  stupid  in  a  business  with  which 
you  are  quite  familiar  from  early  experi- 
ence, that  he  had  never  thought  of  love  as 
belonging  to  worldly  matters.  And  pray, 
where  should  a  young  man  fall  in  love  ? 
Only  in  an  arbor,  in  the  summer  twilight, 
or  in  a  cotillion  at  a  ball  in  winter  ?  Many 
roads  lead  to  Rome,  but  many  more  to 
marriage,  and  he  who  starts  on  his  bridid 
journey  does  better  to  begin  it  in  a  church 
than  in  a  ball-room ;  fbr  he  finds  the  mar- 
riage altar  close  by,  and  the  path  is  straight 
ana  clean ;  but  between  the  ball-room  and 
the  altar  stretches  the  lon^,  dusty,  dirty 
street,  and  many  enter  wim  soiled  booto 
and  shoes  upon  the  holy  path  of  marriage. 
Is  it  not  true,  honored  madame  ?  Do  you 
not  agree  with  me,  respected  mademoi- 
aeUe?^ 

A  simple  dinner  was  waiting  at  the  par^ 
Bonage.  Brasig  was  very  lively,  and  smiled 
like  sunshine  after  rain;  the  old  Pastor 
was  also  very  cheerful,  for  he  knew  with 
Solomon  that  everything  has  its  time, 
there  is  '*  a  time  to  gather  stones,  and  a 
time  to  cast  them  away ; "  but  they  were 
bU  quiet,  the  church  bells  still  chimed  in 
tiieir  hearts,  and  only  '^th  the  hot  coffee 
did  Frau  Pastorin  and  Frau  Niisslerfind 
their  tonnes  unlocked. 

Immediately  after  dinner,  the  old  Herr 
Pastor  took  a  little  nap  on  the  sofa  in  his 
Btudy,  to  rest  from  the  fatigue  of  the 
morning.  Habermann  had  gone  out  into 
the  fresh  air,  with  his  daughter  and  his 
two  nieces,  that  the  sweet  influences  of  the 
secretly  awakening  spring  might  compose 
these  young  agitated  souls,  and  Franz  had 
gone  with  them,  also  to  enjoy  the  secretly 
awakening  spring,  but  the  one  which  was 
budding  and  blooming  in  his  own  breast. 
Jochen  Niissler  had  found  a  comer,  which 
was  almost  as  convenient  as  his  own  par- 
ticular comer,  by  the  stove,  at  home. 
Bnisig  went  up  and  down  the  room,  with 
his  short  legs  and  his  long  pipe,  his  feet 
turned  out  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  for 
since  he  had  received  his  pension  his  gait 
had  acquired  a  peculiar  swmg,  and  he  used 
his  little  feet  broad  side  out,  so  that  people 
might  see  that  no  man  was  his  master,  and 
he  stood  in  his  own  shoes,  and  that  his 
long  years  of  farming  had  not  prevented 
him  from  appearing  what  he  was,  an  elder- 
ly gentleman,  living  on  his  own  income. 


Frau  Pastorin  and  Frau  Niissler  sat  imder 
the  picture  gallery,  upon  the  sofa. 

"  Yes,  dear  Frau  Niissler,"  said  the  Frau 
Pastorin,  *^  thank  God  1  we  have  got  on  so 
far  with  our  children.  Louise  is  seventeen 
years  old,  and  your  twins  are  six  months 
older.  My  Pastor  says,  and  I  know  it  too, 
they  have  learned  much ;  and  with  a  little 
more  help  here  and  there,  they  could  earn 
their  bread  as  governesses,  any  day." 

Brasig  stopped,  lifted  his  eyebrows,  and 
blew  a  cloud  of  smoke  toward  the  sofa, 
and  young  Jochen  also  turned  himself 
about,  in  uiat  direction. 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  exclaimed  Frau  Niissler, 
**  and  the  little  girls  owe  it  all  to  you  and 
the  Herr  Pastor!"  and  she  grasped  the 
Frau  Pastorin's  hand,  "my  brother  Karl 
said,  and  I  say  too,  we  could  do  well 
enouffh  for  them  in  some  respects,  we 
could  get  them  their  daily  bread  and  see 
that  they  were  neatly  dressed,  and  teach 
them  to  teU  the  truth,  and  how  to  take 
care  of  themselves,  and  keep  house ;  but 
for  all  which  makes  a  human  being  of  real 
worth,  we  were  not  capable.  Isn't  it  so, 
Jochen?" 

From  behind  the  stove  came  a  low, 
comfortable,  assenting  ^owl,  such  as  a 
faithful  old  watch-dog  gives,  when  he  has 
his  head  scratched. 

"You  hear,  Frau  Pastorin,  Jochen  says 
so  too." 

"  Oh,  I  have  done  nothing,"  said  the  lit- 
tle Frau  Pastorin,  turning  off  the  compli- 
ment, "that  is  to  say,  for  your  two;  of 
course  it  was  different  with  Louise,  for  I 
was  the  nearest  to  her.  But  —  what  I 
was  going  to  say, — we  have  never  spoken 
about  it,  —  had  you  thought  of  having 
your  children,  or  one  of  them,  perhaps 
Mining,  beconle  a  governess  ?  " 

"  What  ?  "  said  Frau  Niissler,  looking  at 
the  Frau  Pastorin,  as  if  she  had  told  her 
Mining  had  a  prospect  of  becoming  a 
Papist;  and  as  the  Frau  Pastorin  was 
about  to  explain  her  project,  she  was 
interrupted  by  a  singular  burst  of  laugh- 
ter: "Ha,  ha,  ha!  A  good  ioke  I  Did 
you  hear  that,  young  Jochen?  Our  lit- 
tle Mining  to  teach  children!  Ha,  ha, 
ha!" 

That  was  Briisig;  but  he  made  a  great 
mistake.  The  Frau  Pastorin  sat  there, 
like  a  puppet  on  a  wire,  her  red  face  grew 
pale  with  anger,  and  under  her  little  chin 
the  little  cap-ribbons  fluttered  quite  indig- 
nantiy: 

"What  are  you  laughing  at,  BrSwg? 
You  are  laughing  at  me,  perhaps?  You 
laugh  because  I  thought  Mming  might  be 
a  governess?    Oh,  Herr  Inspector,"  and 
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she  drew  herself  up,  stiffly,  "  I  have  been 
a  governess  myself,  and  it  is  quite  a  dif- 
ferent thing  to  teach  children,  from  what 
it  is  to  cudgel  farm-boys." 

**To  be  sure!  You  mustn't  mind  me, 
Frau  Pastorin,  but  our  little  Mining  a 
school-mistress  1    Ha,  ha,  ha  I " 

But  the  Frau  Pastorin  was  carried  away 
by  her  feelings,  and  .went  on  to  say: 
**  And  it  makes  a  great  diflference  whether 
one  has  learned  something,  or  whether 
one  knows  nothing  at  all ;  a  man  like  you 
could  never  be  a  governess  1  ** 

As  she  uttered  these  words,  her  Pastor 
entered  the  room,  having  been  awaked  by 
Brasig's  laughter,  and  it  struck  him  as  so 
ludicrous  that  they  were  talking  about 
Brasig's  qualifications  as  a  governess — 
and,  being  short-sighted,  he  did  not  notice 
his  wife's  anser — that  he  joined  in  the 
laujD^h:  "Ha,  ha  I  Briisig  a  governess  1 " 

The  entrance  of  her  Pastor  made  a  sin- 
gular impression  upon  the  Frau  Pastorin, 
at  first  the  waves  of  passion  rose  higher 
than  ever,  but  then  it  seemed  as  if  oil 
were  poured  on  the  troubled  waters ;  she 
had  indeed  often  allowed  herxelf  a  mo- 
mentary ebullition  of  anger  in  his  pres- 
ence; but  to  break  out  into  flaming 
wrath!  that  was  quite  contrary  to  her 

Erinciples,  and  a  droll  conflict  began  in 
er  spirit  and  gleamed  through  her  round 
honest  face,  like  the  light  throuffh  a 
basket  lantern ;  the  flame  of  anger  blazed 
up  once  more,  and  then  sank  down  into 
the  deep  red  glow  of  shame,  that  she,  a 
Pastor's  wife,  and  on  such  a  day  as  this, 
had  so  far  forgotten  herself,  and  the  glow 
died  out  in  the  grav  ashes  of  a  wholesome 
anger  with  herself  and  as  her  own  last 
words,  that  Brasig  could  never  be  a  gov- 
erness, recurred  to  her,  and  she  saw  her 
Pastor  laughing,  the  ashes  were  blown 
awav  bv  a  little  gust  of  merriment,  but 
she  held  her  handkerchief  before  her  face, 
that  the  others  might  not  see  it. 

Fran  Niissler  had  meanwhile  been  sit- 
ting on  thorns,  and,  as  the  Pastor  came 
in,  she  sprang  up  and  said,  quite  distressed, 
**  Herr  Pastor,  lam  the  innocent  cause  of 
all  this  trouble.  Brasig,  stop  your  stupid 
laughing  I  Frau  Pastorin  thinks  our 
Mining  should  be  a  governess.  Dear 
heart,  yes  I  If  you  and  th«  Frau  Pastorin 
think  it  best,  it  shall  be  so;  you  have 
always  advised  us  for  the  best.  Isn't  it 
80,  Jochen,  it  shall  be  so  ?  " 

Jochen  slowly  emerged  from  behind  the 
stove.  "  Yes,  it  is  as  true  as  leather ;  if 
she  must,  she  must,"  and  with  that,  he 
went  out  of  the  room,  probably  to  sret  the 
business  t^irough  his  head,  in  solitude. 


"But  what  is  all  this?*'  asked  the 
Pastor.  "Begina,  are  you  reaUy  in 
earnest?  "  And  Frau  Nussler  went  up  to 
the  little  Frau  Pastorin.  "  It  shall  be  just 
as  you  say,  Frau  Pastorin.  Brasig,  for 
shame  I  Iran  Pastorin,  don't  cry  any 
longer ! "  and  she  drew  away  the  handker- 
chief^ and  started  back  in  surprise  as  she 
met  the  laughing  face.  "Wnat  does  it 
mean  ?  "  she  exclaimed. 

"  Only  a  misunderstanding,  dear  neigh- 
bor," said  the  old  gentleman.  **Nobwly 
has  thought  of  Mining  being  a  governess. 
No !  our  children  shaU  not  swell  the  num- 
ber of  poor,  unhappy  maidens  thrust  out 
into  the  world,  to  earn  their  bitter  bread 
in  this  hard  calling,  with  weariness  of 
mind  and  sickness  of  bodv.  No,  our  chil- 
dren shall,  with  God's  blessing,  first  be- 
come fresh,  healthy  and  skilful  house- 
wives, and  afier  that  they  may  be 
governesses,  if  they  like, — that  is,  to 
their  own  children." 

**  Herr  Pastor,  dear  Herr  Pastor,"  cried 
Frau  Niissler,  as  if  a  stone  had  been  lifted 
from  her  heart,  "  God  bless  you  for  these 
words!  Our  Mining  shall  not  be  m 
governess.  Jochen  —  where  are  you,  Jo- 
chen? Ah,  he  has  gone  out  in  his  nief  I 
Yes,  Herr  Pastor,  and  they  shall  learn 
housekeeping!  You  shall  see,  I  will  do 
my  best  for  them." 

"Yes,"  interrupted  Brasig,  "and  they 
must  learn  to  cook  a  good  dinner." 

"  Of  course,  Briisig.  Ah,  Herr  Pastor,  I 
have  had  so  mucli  trouble  with  govern- 
esses, myself;  and  only  last  week,  I  went 
to  see  the  new  Frau  Amtmann, — she  was 
a  governess,  —  you  see  she  totters  and 
staggers,  and  sighs  and  gasps  around  the 
house,  and  loolu  as  pale  as  a  oorp.^  — 
what  you  call  interesting,** 

"Interesting  people  always  look  as  if 
they  needed  tymg  up  to  a  stake,"  said 
Brasig. 

"  But  you  see,  Frau  Pastorin,  she  cooks 
her  eg?8  too  hard,  and  bums  her  roast 
meat.  I  have  nothing  to  say  against 
learning,  a  great  deal  of  learning  if  one 
likes — it  is  very  nice  to  read  the  papers, 
and  to  know  something  about  ola  Fritz 
and  such  people,  and  to  know  where  the 
oranges  and  to^  spioes  grow ;  but  even  if 
one  doesn't  know  such  things,  one  can 
wait  till  one  meets  learned  people,  and 
then  ask  them;  but  about  cooking,  Fran 
Pastorin,  you  can't  wait  for  that,  for  yon 
must  have  your  dinner,  and  who  can  you 
ask  about  that,  —  in  the  country  ?  the  stu- 
pid maid-servants?  That  would  be  a  fine 
story!" 

"xou   are   right,  neighbor,"  said   tbs 
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Pastor,  <4t  is  very  important  that  girls 
should  be  well  trained  in  housekeeping." 

"  So  I  say,  Herr  Pastor.  To  think  of 
that  poor  little  Frau  Amtmann  I  She  has 
the  best  will  in  the  world,  but  knows  noth- 
ing at  alL  She  asked  questions  that  my 
children  could  answer  at  seven  years  or 
age,  whether  the  swine  were  milked,  and 
how  the  little  chickens  cut  open  the  shell. 
And  Louise  will  not  be  a  governess  either, 
Herr  Pastor?" 

**  No,  not  with  our  consent,  and  Haber- 
mann  is  of  the  same  opinion;  she  shall 
learn  housekeeping.  Begina  is  getting  a 
little  too  lazy,  and — isn't  it  so  ?  "  sitting 
down  by  his  wife  on  the  sofa,  and  putting 
his  arm  about  her,  —  '*  a  little  too  old  also, 
she  will  be  glad  of  a  young  assistant,  and 
could  not  bear  to  be  parted  from  her 
Louise." 

^  You  mean  you  could  not  bear  it.  Pas- 
tor 1  Really,  I  feel  mvself  quite  set  aside ; 
from  mommg  to  night,  it  is,  ^  Louise,  get 
this ! '  and  ^  Louise,  bring  me  that  I ' " 

"Well,  we  will  not  quarrel,  I  should 
miss  the  child  sorely,  if  she  were  away." 

Meanwhile,  Habermann  had  returned, 
with  Franz  and  the  children,  and  had  met 
young  Jochen  wandering  about  in  a  state 
of  unusual  agitation.  He  ran  to  Mining, 
took  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her,  say- 
ing, *'  Mining,  I  can  do  nothing  to  prevent 
it;"  and  when  Habermann  asked  what 
was  the  matter,  he  said  only :  '*  Brother-in- 
law,  what  must  be,  must."  And  as  they 
took  their  departure  from  the  parsonage, 
and  he  sat  in  the  carriage,  he  felt  as  if  he 
were  carrving  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,  and 
although  his  wife  explained  the  whole  mat- 
ter fuSy,  and  told  him  Mining  should 
never  be  a  governess,  the  whole  &ing  had 
made  such  a  <ieep  impression  upon  him, 
that  he  ever  im^rward  looked  upon 
Mining  as  an  unhappv  maiden,  and  treated 
her  accordingly.  She  must  always  sit 
next  him  at  the  table,  and  he  gave  her  the 
best  of  everything,  as  if  every  meal  were 
her  last. 

CHApf  EB  zn. 
So  now,  for  the  first  time,  the  future  of 
the  little  maidens  was  marked  out,  so  far, 
that  is,  as  one  human  being  can  arrange 
the  course  of  life  for  another ;  but  destiny 
is  a  strange  fellow  for  a  godfather,  and  he 
interferes  often  in  the  most  quiet  and  rea- 
sonable plans  that  old,  serious,  white- 
haired  people  can  think  out,  with  some 
stupid  tricK  that  nobody  could  dream  of. 
The  worst  of  this  plan-making  is,  that  gen- 
^^y  the  very  wisest  prove  the  stupidest 
in  the  end,  because  the  good,  old,  white- ' 


haired  people  think  merely  of  their  own 
white  heads,  and  do  not  take  into  account 
the  black  ones  which  they  had  in  their 
youth. 

It  had  never  seriously  occurred  to  the 
old  Herr  Pastor  that  his  foster-child  might 
be  taken  off  his  hands  by  a  young  man; 
and  the  Frau  Pastorin,  who,  after  the 
fashion  of  women,  had  thought  much  and 
often  upon  this  chapter  in  the  woman's 
catechism,  had  always  comforted  herself 
with  the  reflection  that  Louise  was  not  ac- 
quainted with  any  young  men ;  since,  on 
account  of  his  nobility,  she  did  not  con- 
sider Franz  as  a  young  man,  and  Fritz, 
with  his  stupid  jokes  and  her  own 
motherly  authority  over  him,  seemed  like 
a  little,  undeveloped  boy.  But  her  eyes 
were  to  be  opened,  she  was  to  discover 
that  a  young,  pretty  maiden,  even  if  she  is 
hid  in  a  parsonage,  will  attract  young  peo- 
ple as  surely  as  a  flower  the  butternies. 
The  gay-colored  caterpillar,  which  had 
crept  across  her  path  so  often  to  her  an- 
noyance, had  popped  out  of  its  chrysalis,  a 
gorgeous,  yellow,  swallow-tailed  butterfly, 
which  flattered  around  the  flower  in  her 
garden,  and  settled  upon  it,  and  devoted 
himself  to  it,  in  a  way  which  would  have 
amused  her  extremely^  if  the  butterfly  had 
not  been  her  sister's  son,  and  the  flower 
Louise  Habermann. 

Fritz  came  to  Gurlitz,  a  few  days  after 
the  confirmation,  with  a  great  and  righteous 
hatred  in  his  heart,  against  the  whole  race 
of  womankind. 

The  wash-bowl  full  of  water,  which  he 
had  got  over  his  head,  and  the  banishment 
from  his  pantry-paradise,  had  exercised  a 
damp,  cold,  hungry  influence  Qpon  him,  and 
as  he  had  learned  from  his  romances  that 
every  young  man  in  love,  when  he  quarrels 
with  his  loved  one,  has  aright  to  nate  all 
other  women  too,  he  made  use  of  his  right. 
He  had  not  been  at  Gurlitz  for  a  long 
time,  because  he  wished  to  punish  his  aunt 
a  little  for  the  everlasting  fault-finding  in 
which  she  allowed  herself  toward  him. 
Now,  as  he  sat  in  the  parsonage,  feeding 
his  hatred,  and  speaking  to  no  one  but  the 
Pastor,  the  Frau  Pastorin  rejoiced  over  his 
serious  behavior,  and  said  to  Louise,  out  in 
the  kitchen,  "  Fritz  is  really  quite  sensible. 
Thank  Grodl  he  is  coming  to  years  of 
discretion.** 

Louise  said  nothing,  but  she  laughed, 
for  though  she  had  not  much  acquaintance 
with  young  people,  she  knew  Fritz  for  the 
scapegrace  that  he  was.  In  undertaking 
to  represent  a  new  diaraeter,  he  was  like 
the  donkey  who  attempted  to  play  the 
guitar,  an(]C  however  painful  his  efforts  had 
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been  to  afisume  a  strange  rdley-^asfor  ex- 
ample, to-day,  that  of  a  woman-hater,  —  it 
was  not  long  before  he  stripped  off  the 
whole  disguise,  and  apneared  in  his  proper 
person,  as  Fritz  Triddelsiiz,  much  to  the 
chagrin  of  his  dear  aunt.  He  had  been 
but  a  little  while  in  the  society  of  Louise, 
before  he  threw  overboard  the  whole  cargo 
of  hatred  of  the  sex,  and  painful  recollec- 
tions of  Marie  MoUer,  the  washbowl  and 
pantry,  and  took  in,  beside  the  ballast  of 
romantic  ideas,  *'  a  f^esh,  budding  love  for 
Louise,"  —  as  he  described  to  himself  his 
new  lading,  —  and  when  he  had  stowed  it 
away  under  the  hatches  of  his  heart,  and 
taken  in  his  cable  and  made  everythinff 
clear,  he  set  sail.  At  first  he  tacked  and 
cruised  about,  and  his  aunt,  standing  on 
the  shore,  could  not  tell  whither  he  was 
steering,  but  that  did  not  last  long,  his 
course  became  more  direct,  and  as  he  was 
now  fairly  out  on  the  high  sea  of  *'  his  feel- 
ings," and  hoisted  his  topsail,  she  saw  to 
her  dismay  in  what  direction  he  was  steer^ 
ing,  and  that  her  beloved  sister's  son  was 
no  better  than  a  reckless  sea-rover,  pirate 
and  corsair,  who  was  pursuing,  in  a  scan- 
dalous manner,  the  prettv  little  brig,  in 
which  all  her  motherly  hopes  were  em- 
barked. 

She  spoke  the  strange  craft,  and  asked 
«  whence  ?  "  and  "  whiter  ?  '*  —  but  the  pi- 
rate paid  no  attention ;  she  hung  out  sig- 
nals of  distress  to  her  Pastor,  but  the  mat- 
ter seemed  only  to  amuse  him,  probably 
because  he  foresaw  no  danger  for  the  little 
brig ;  he  sat  there,  and  laughed  to  himself, 
though  he  shook  his  head  a  little,  now  and 
then. 

The  little  Frau  Fastorin  was  disgusted 
beyond  measure,  with  the  behavior  of 
her  nephew ;  '*  Stupid  fellow,  scape-grace, 
rascal ! "  she  kept  saying  to  herself^  — and 
when  the  pirate  oegan  to  bombard  the  lit- 
tle craft  with  honey-comb  speeches,  and 
bonbon  verses,  she  put  to  sea  herself,  and 
grappled  the  pirate,  and  when  she  had  him 
fast,  she  sailed  away  with  him,  out  of  the 
room.  ^  Come  with  me,  my  son,  come  1 
I  have  something  to  tell  you,  Fritz  I  And 
take  your  hat,  too  1 "  And  when  she  had 
ffot  mm  into  the  pantry,  she  manoeuvred 
him  into  a  comer,  from  which,  on  aocoimt 
of  the  pots  and  pans,  esress  was  difficult, 
and  she  seized  a  loaf  of  bread  and  cut  off 
a  thick  slice,  with  the  words, ''  Yon  are 
hungry,  Fritz,  you  have  an  empty  stomach, 
my  little  son,  and  an  empty  stomach  leads 
to  all  sorts  of  mischief  see  I  have  spread 
butter  on  it,  and  here  is  cheese  for  you 
too,  now  eat  I " 

Fritz  stood  there,  hardly  knowing  what 


had  happened ;  he  had  designed  to-  win  a 
heart,  and  he  had  got  a  piece  of  bread  sod 
butter;  he  attempted  to  say  something, 
but  Ms  aunt  gave  him  no  time  :  *"  I  know, 
my  boy,  what  you  would  say ;  never  nund, 
my  child  I  But  here, — if  you  will  do  me 
the  &vor, — here  is  a  bottle  of  beer, — 
Habermann  is  back  of  our  garden,  sowing 
I  peas  in  the  Pastor's  field,  Uke  it  to  him, 
come  along  1  and  greet  him  from  me.  I 
know  he  wUl  be  glad  to  get  some  of  the 
Stauenhagen  burgomeister's  beer.'^  And 
j  with  that  she  had  him  through  the  kitchen, 
I  and  out  of  the  back-door,  emd  before  she 
shut  the  door,  she  called  to  him,  through 
the  crack,  ^  You  will  be  too  busy,  Fritz,  to 
visit  us  much  at  present,  for  seed-time  is 
coming, — no,  never  mind,  my  boy,  it  is  oo 
matter, — but  when  you  do  come  again, 
perhaps  in  the  autumn,  Louise  will  be  sev- 
enteen then,  and  you  mustn't  talk  such 
nonsense  to  her  as  you  did  to-day,  she  will 
be  too  sensible  for  such  foUy.  S<s  my  son, 
now  eat  your  bread  and  butter."  And  she 
shut  the  door,  and  Fritz  stood  there,  in  one 
hand  a  great  slice  of  bread  and  butter,  in 
the  other  a  bottle  of  beer  I 

Fie  I  Jt  was  really  infamous  treatment 
on  the  part  of  his  aunt  1  He  was  very  an- 
gry, and  at  first  had  a  great  mind  to  throw 
the  bread  and  butter  through  the  kitchen- 
window,  and  send  the  beer-bottle  after  it, 
and  he  swore  never  to  set  foot  in  the  par* 
sonage  again;  but  reflection  is  a  man's 
best  teacher,  and  he  started  at  length, 
along  the  garden  path,  looking  alternately 
at  his  bread  and  butter  and  his  beer-bottle^ 
and  grumbling  to  himself:  ''The  devil 
knows  I  am  not  hungry,  and  the  old  man 
is  not  on  this  side  of  me  field.  She  only 
wanted  to  get  rid  of  me.  Just  wait, 
though;  you  shall  not  succeed  quite  yet  I 
I  know  when  and  where  Louise  goea  oat 
walking.  She  must  be  mine  1  Whatever 
opposes,  she  must  be  mine  I " 

Tl\<en  he  sat  down  on  the  garden  fence, 
and  planned  out  his  new  campaign;  bat 
how  angry  he  would  have  been  if  he  had 
known  that  Louise  wi^  watching  him,  that 
very  minute,  from  her  chamber  window  I 

But  he  didn't  know  it,  and  as  the  bread 
and  butter  might  have  fallen  into  the  dirt, 
if  he  had  laid  it  down  on  the  fence,  he  eat  it 
up  leisurely,  and  when  he  had  finished  it  he 
said,  "I  laugh  at  my  aunt,  and  I  laugh  at 
Marie  MoUer.  Louise  is  an  angel  I  She 
^all  be  mine  I  My  relations  do  not  m- 
prove  of  our  love»  it  is  evident.  Grooa  1 
Louise  cannot  be  won  without  a  struffflde. 
I  will — well,  what  shaU  I  do  ?  " 

And  before  he  did  anything  else,  he  pre- 
ferred to  drink  up  the  beer;  so  ho  did 
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that,  and  when  he  had  finished  it  he  went 
on,  with  fresh  courage,  across  the  field,  and 
with  every  step  he  stamped  into  the  soft- 
ploaghed-ground  the  firm  resolve :  "  She 
shall  be  mine!"  and  when  the  seed  had 
sprung  up,  the  old  peasants  in  the  region 
often  stopped  on  their  way,  to  look,  and 
to  say  to  each  other :  *<  The  devil  has  been 
sowing  thorns  and  thistles  in  old  Inspec- 
tor Habermann's  peas." 

So  Fritz  was  established  in  a  new  love, 
and  it  had  one  good  effect;  he  became 
very  dutiful  toward  the  old  inspector,  since 
he  looked  upon  him  as  his  future  father-in- 
law.  He  sat  with  the  old  man  of  evenings, 
and  told  him  about  his  expectations  from 
his  father,  and  asked  his  advice  whether  he 
should  rent  or  purchase  a  farm,  or  whether 
he  would  think  it  better  for  him  to  buy  a 
nice  little  estate  in  Livonia  or  Hungary. 
The  old  man  tried  seriously  to  dissuade 
him  from  such  ideas,  which  were  a  little 
too  absurd,  but  he  could  not  help  wonder- 
ing what  had  wrought  such  a  change  in  his 
apprentice ;  formerly  the  youngster  had 
talked  of  nothing  but  riding,  dancing,  and 
hunting,  and  now  he  talked  entirely  about 
serious  matters,  although  in  a  foolish  way. 
He  wondered  still  more  when  Fritz,  one 
evening  when  Franz  had  gone  to  Gurlitz, 
told  him  in  confidence  that  if  he  remained 
in  Mecklenburff,  he  should  look  out  for  a 
handsome  residence  to  purchase  or  to  rent, 
with  a  park  attached, —  "park,"  said  he, 
*^  not  garden, —  for  the  latter  he  would  be 
indebted  to  his  future  wife,  and  she  should 
have  a  good  one ;  her  relations  should  be 
the  same  to  him  as  his  own,"  and  with  that' 
he  looked  at  the  old  inspector  so  touching- 
ly  that  *  the  latter  had  much  ado  not  to 
laugh. 

"  Don't  be  a  goose,  Triddelsitz,"  said  the 
old  man.  "Have  you  been  filling  your 
head  with  love-stories  ?  " 

Maybe,  said  Fritz,  mavbe  not;  at  aU 
events,  lus  old  father-in-law  should  live 
with  him,  and  one  wing  of  the  house 
should  be  set  apart  entirely  for  him,  and 
if  he  wanted  ou^<ioor  exercise,  either  rid- 
ing or  driving,  a  pair  of  horses  should 
always  stand  ready  for  his  use.  And  then 
he  got  up,  and  walked  about  the  room 
with  great  strides,  flourishing  with  his 
hands,  and  Hiibermann,  sitting  in  the  sofa- 
corner,  kept  turning  his  head  back  and 
forth  like  a  man  with  the  palsy,  to  observe 
the  singular  behaviour  oi  his  apprentice. 
As  he   took   leave    that  evening,    Fritz 

Sressed  the  old  gentleman's  hand  with  the 
eepest  emotion,  and  as  Habermann  cor- 
dially returned  the  pressure,  he  felt  a 
warm  hand  on  his  white  hair,  his  head  was 


bent  gently  back  and  a  hot  kiss  Was 
pressed  upon  his  forehead,  and,  before  he 
recovered  from  his  astonishment,  Fritz 
strode  out  of  the  room. 

Fritz  was  a  good  fellow,  he  wanted  to 
make  everybody  happy;  his  disposition 
was  good,  but  his  discretion  was  small. 
Go  to  Gurlitz  again  to  see  his  aunt,  he 
positively  would  not.  He  ra^ed  inwardly, 
and  the  grief  which  he  endured,  in  ms 
separation  from  Louise,  was  a  bitter-sweet 
draught  in  which  he  indulged  daily.  But 
this  bitter  was  mingled  with  another,  as  if 
one  should  add  gall  to  quassia  —  a  draught 
for  the  devil !  and  the  gall  was  added  by 
whom,  of  all  persons  in  the  world — 
Franz  I  Franz  ran  over  to  Gurlitz  that 
sprinfi^  whenever  he  had  time,  and  when 
the  three  unmarried  daughters  came  to 
Pumpelhagen,  in  the  summer,  Louise  often 
came  to  visit  them,  and  Franz,  naturally, 
was  not  far  away;  but  he — our  poor 
Fritz  —  stood  afar  off,  and  could  look  on 
only  from  a  distance,  which  was  a  doubt- 
ful gratification  for  him. 

I  would  not  sav,  and  nobody  who  has 
read  this  book  so  far  would  say,  that  Fritz 
was  that  sort  of  a  suspicious  rascal  who 
ferrets  out  something  for  his  purposes  firom 
any  kind  of  tokens,  but  he  must  nave  been 
a  perfect  idiot  if  he  had  not  noticed  that 
something  was  the  matter  with  Franz. 
Even  if  this  had  not  been  the  case,  a 
youn^  man  in  love  must  be  jealous  of 
somebody,  it  belongs  to  the  business,  and 
a  young  man  who  is  in  love,  and  has  no 
rival,  luways  reminds  me  of  my  neigh- 
bor Hamann,  when  he  sits  on  horseback 
with  only  one  spur.  But  it  was  the  case ; 
Franz  was  truly  his  rival,  and  Fritz  treated 
him  as  such,  and  so  before  long  he  was  as 
much  vexed  with  Franz  as  with  Marie 
Moller  and  his  aunt,  he  scarcely  spoke  to 
him,  and  had  friendly  intercourse  only  with 
hiseood,  old,  future  father-in-law. 

l%e  human  heart  can  hold  but  a  limited 
measure  of  woe,  what  is  too  much  is  too 
much ;  there  must  be  some  relief  and  the 
only  relief,  for  a  lover,  is  intercourse  with 
the  beloved  object.  Fritz  must  contrive 
means  to  this  end,  and  he  went  craftily  to 
work;  he  lay  in  wait  everywhere  for 
Louise.  Every  hollow  tree  was  a  sentry- 
box,  from  whence  he  watched  for  his  dar- 
ling, every  ditch  on  the  Pumpelhacen 
estate  was  a  trench,  from  which  he  oe- 
sieged  her,  every  hill  was  a  look-out,  where 
he  stood  on  picket-guard,  and  behind  every 
bush  he  lay  m  concealment. 

Of  course  this  could  not  last  long  with- 
out his  attaining  his  desired  end,  and 
fiightening  Louise  out  of  her  wits,  for  at 
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times  when  she  was  thinking  of  nothing  at 
all,  or  perhaps  —  let  us  confess  it  —  think- 
ing of  Franz,  his  long  body  would  shoot 
out  from  behind  a  bosh,  or  he  would 
thrust  up  his  head,  like  a  seal,  out  of  the 
green  rye,  or  suddenly  drop  down  before 
her  feet»  from  a  tree,  where  he  had  been 
bring  in  wait,  like  a  lynx  for  a  deer.  At 
first,  she  soon  recovered  from  her  fright, 
for  she  took  those  for  some  of  his  stupid 
jokes,  such  as  she  knew  of  old;  she 
laughed,  then,  and  talked  with  him  about 
ordmary  matters;  but  she  soon  became 
aware  that  the  young  man  was  in  an  ex- 
traordinary condition.  He  was  so  solemn 
in  his  manner,  he  spoke  of  common  things 
in  such  an  uncommon  tone,  he  rubbed  his 
head  as  if  the  deepest  thoughts  were 
struggling  for  birth,  he  laid  his  hand  on 
his  heart,  when  she  spoke  of  the  weather, 
as  if  he  were  taken  with  a  stitch  in  his 
side,  he  shook  his  head  sadl^,  when  she 
invited  him  to  Gurlitz,  and  said  his  honor 
would  not  allow  him  to  accept ;  when  she 
spoke  of  her  father,  a  stream  flowed 
from  his  lips,  as  when  one  takes  the  tap 
from  a  barrel:  that  was  an  angel  of  an 
inspector,  never  was  such  an  old  man 
bom  before ;  his  father  was  good,  but  this 
father  was  the  father  of  all  fathers ;  if  she 
asked  after  Fraulein  Fidelia,  he  said  he 
did  not  trouble  himself  about  the  ladies, 
they  were  nearly  all  alike  to  him,  and  as 
she  once,  unfortunately,  inquired  after 
Franz,  lightnings  shot  from  his  eyes,  he 
cried  "  Ha  1  *'  laughed  in  a  fearful  manner, 
grasped  her  hand,  thrust  a  paper  into  it, 
and  darted  headlong  into  the  rye,  in 
which  he  disappeared,  and  when  she 
opened  the  paper  she  found  the  following 
effusion. 

«*To  Her, 

*•  When  with  tender,  silvery  light. 
Through  the  clouds  fair  Luna  beams. 
When  fh>m  vanquished  shades  of  night, 
Sunlight  o'er  the  heaven  gleams. 
Where  the  whispering  waters  dance, 
And  the  ivy  leaves  entwine. 
Ah,  bestow  one  loving  glance 
On  a  heart  that  beats  for  thine! 

••  Where  thou  goest  with  joyous  tread. 
Only  truest  love  can  be; 
Spring  flowers  twine  about  thy  head, 
I,  unseen,  still  follow  thee; 
Love  is  vanished,  sweetest  flowers 
Bloom  in  vain,  when  thou  art  gone; 
Ah,  a  youth  has  also  hours, 
Thou,  alas!  hast  never  known  ! 

••  But  revenge  will  I  enjoy, 
I  will  lay  my  rival  lowf 


I,  who  write  this  poetry. 
Dream  yf  vengeance  only,  now. 

<*FKrrK  Teidbkuitb. 
"Pampelhagen,  J11I7  8rd,  1842.** 

When  Louise  read  "  this  poetry  "  for  the 
first  time,  she  did  not  quite  understand  it, 
she  read  it  the  second  time,  and  understood 
it  still  less,  and  when  she  had  read  it  for 
the  third  time  she  did  not  understand  it  at 
all ;  that  is  to  say,  she  could  not  positively 
decide  upon  whom  the  unhappy  poet  in- 
tended to  execute  vengeance,  although  she 
was  not  so  stupid  as  to  be  ignorant  that 
the  "  Her  "  addressed  was  herself. 

She  would  gladly  have  taken  the  whole 
thing  for  a  piece  of  his  usual  buffoonery, 
and  tried  to  think  it  nothing  but  a  joke : 
but  as  she  called  to  mind  his  appearance 
and  language,  and  his  unusual  behavior, 
she  had  to  acknowledge  to  herself  that  this 
was  something  beyond  a  joke ;  and  she  re- 
solved that,  as  much  as  possible,  she  would 
keep  out  of  his  way.  She  was  innocent 
enough  to  think  it  a  great  misfortune  for 
Fritz,  and  to  feel  pro&und  compassion  for 
his  suffering.  Cfompassion  is  a  bridge 
which  leads  over  to  love,  and  Louise  stood 
for  the  first  time,  looking  over  beyond  the 
bridge  into  that  fair  meadow,  adorned  with 
rose-arbors  and  jasmin-hedges, — and  that 
is  for  a  young  maiden  of  seventeen  like 
cherries  to  a  bird,  —  and  who  knows  but 
she  might  have  gone  a  little  way  beyond 
the  bridge,  if  she  had  not,  in  her  mind's 
eye,  seen  Fritz,  in  his  yellow  tc^boots  and 
green  hunting-jacket,  riding  about,  among 
the  rose-arbors,  on  old  Chestnut,  and  sit- 
ting under  the  jasmin-hedges,  with  a  slice 
of  bread  and  butter  and  a  beer-bottle  in 
his  hands,  and  his  legs  dangling.  She  had 
to  laugh,  in  spite  of  her  compassion,  and 
remained  on  the  safe  side  of  the  bridge, 
preferring  to  contemplate  Fritz  from  a  cUa- 
tanoe,  for  old  Chestnut  might  lie  down  in 
the  mud  puddle  a  second  time,  or  Fritz 
might  smear  her  with  his  bread  and  butter. 

The  most  stupid  young  man  can  some- 
times lead  a  girl  of  seventeen  by  the  nose, 
and  fellows,  who  carry  a  puff-ball  instead 
of  a  heart  under  their  vests,  can  captivate 
such  young  hearts;  only  the  poor  foolSy 
who  wear  harlequin  jackets,  are  never  suo- 
cessfrd,  for  nothing  is  so  fatal  to  young  love 
as  a  touch  of  the  ridiculous.  So,  fbally, 
she  had  to  laugh  over  the  poetry,  a  clear, 
hearty  laugh,  and  as  she  finished  laughing, 
she  was  startled,  for  it  seemed  to  her  as  n 
a  warm  hand  had  pressed  her  hand,  and  a 
pair  of  friendly  eyes  had  looked  deep  into 
her  own,  and  the  thought  of  Franz  came 
into  her  mind,  probably  because  he  was 
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that  moment  approaching,  in  the  distance. 
She  tore  up  the  vengeance-poetry  into  little 
scraps,  ana  as  Franz  came  towards  her,  and 
greeted  her,  she  blushed,  and,  becoming 
conscious  that  she  was  growing  red,  she 
was  angry  with  herseli^  and  grew  still  red- 
der, and  as  Franz  talked  with  her  about 
every-day  matters,  she  became  embar- 
rassed, gave  confused  answers,  and,  in  her 
absence  of  mind,  strewed  the  fragments 
of  Fritz's  vow  of  vengeance  upon  the 
air. 

"What  can  be  the  matter?"  said  Franz 
to  himself,  when  he  had  accompanied  her  a 
little  way,  and  was  returning.  "  She  is  so 
different  from  her  usual  self.  Is  it  my 
£Eiult  ?  Has  something  annoyed  her  ? 
What  paper  was  that,  which  she  was  strew- 
ing the  bits  of  to  the  wind  ?  "  With  such 
thoughts  he  came  to  the  place  where  she 
had  dropped  them,  and  seel  There  lay 
the  fragments  of  paper,  and,  without  pick- 
ins  them  up,  he  read  on  one  of  them,  — 
^dreams  of  venseance  1 1  only  now  Fritz 
IViddelsitz,"  for  Fritz  had  forgotten  to  put 
a  period  aifter  "now."  This  excited  his 
curiosity,  for  he  recognized  Fritz's  hand- 
writing; he  looked  further,  but  found  only 
a  couple  of  fragments,  and,  fitting  them 
together,  made  out  these  disconnected 
words:  — 

"  Entwine  —  a  loving  glance  —  heart 
that  beats  for  thine  —  Spring  flowers  — 
I  unseen,  still  follow  —  Love  is  vanished 
—  Bloom  in  vain  —  Ah,  a  youth  —  But  Re- 
venue 1  —  vengeance  I !  only  now  Fritz 
Triddelsitz ; "  the  wind  had  carried  away 
the  rest. 

There  was  not  much  to  be  made  out  of 
this ;  the  only  thine  which  after  lone  re- 
flection he  believed  himself  positively  to 
have  arrived  at,  was  that  Fritz  Triddelsitz 
was  in  love  with  Louise,  that  he  was  up- 
braiding her,  and  threatening  her  with 
vengeance.  The  thing  was  ridiculous,  but 
Fritz  was  a  creature  as  full  of  stupid  tricks 
as  a  donkey  of  gray  hairs,  he  was  quite 
capable  of  doing  some  crazy  thing,  and 
giving  annoyance  to  Louise ;  so  Franz  re- 
solved to  be  on  the  watch,  and  if  Fritz 
went  toward  Gurlitz,  not  to  let  him  out  of 
his  sight. 

Fritz  had  broken  the  ice  now,  he  had 
done  his  part;  now  it  was  the  turn  of 
Louise,  she  must  speak,  if  anything  was  to 
come  of  the  matter.  He  waited  and 
watched,  but  nothing  came.  *<It  is  very 
provoking,"  he  said  to  himself^  "but  she 
Knows  nothing  of  such  afiairs,  and  it  is 
doubtless  all  right ;  I  must  show  her  the 
way."  So  he  set  himself  to  work,  and 
wrote  a  letter  in  a  disguised  hand. 


Address  :  — ««  To  One  Who  Knows." 
SuPEBSCBimoN  : — *<  Sweet     Dream  of    my 
Heart!" 

«  This  letter  is  dumb,  it  says  merely  what-  is 
necessary,  and  will  be  found  on  the  third  rose- 
bush in  the  second  row;  other  things  by  word 
of  month.  This  by  wny  of  preliminary  :  when  a 
cross  is  marked  with  white  chalk  on  the  garden 
gate,  the  contents  of  my  heart  may  be  found 
under  the  pot  of  the  third  rose-bash  in  the  sec- 
ond row.  Waving  a  handkerchief,  from  the 
Ourlitz  side  betokens  thy  presence,  and  desire 
for  an  interview;  my  response  will  be  three 
whistles  on  the  handle  of  my  walking-stick. 
(Oar  shepherd  taught  me  that,  love  is  an  apt 
scholar.) 

**  RendezToas :  the  great  water-ditch  at  the 
right  of  the  bridge. 

"Thine  ever!! 
••  Onb  Whom  thou  Knowest. 

"  P.S.  The  loyed  one  will  excuse  me  for 
writing  this  in  my  shirt-sleeyes,  it  is  so  in- 
fernally hot" 

This  letter  fell  into  the  wronff  hands; 
it  was  the  little  Frau  Pastorin  who  found 
it,  as  she  was  watering  the  flowers,  while 
Louise,  who  was  learning  housekeeping, 
was  preserving  gooseberries.  She  made 
no  scruple  of  opening  and  reading  the  let- 
ter, and  when  she  had  made  herself 
acquainted  with  its  contents,  she  had  no 
doubt  that  it  was  intended  for  Louise,  and 
that  it  came  from  Fritz,  her  precious 
nephew.  She  said  nothing  to  Louise  of 
her  discovery,  that  would  have  been  play- 
ing into  Fritz's  hand ;  but  she  alluded  in  a 
variety  of  ways  to  ridiculous  correspond- 
ence, just  to  ascertain  if  Louise  had  found 
similar  epistles  before;  it  was  to  no  pur- 
pose however,  the  child  understood  noth- 
ing from  her  hints,  and  she  then  resolved 
to  say  nothing  of  the  matter  to  her  Pas- 
tor, —  why  should  he  be  worried  about  it  ? 
and  then  it  went  terribly  against  the  grain 
to  confess  that  her  own  flesh  and  blood  — 
for  so,  unfortunately,  she  must  consider 
Fritz— should  perpetrate  such  a  piece  of 
nonsense.  She  would  gladly  have  spoken 
her  mind  to  Atm,  but  he  kept  out  of  her 
way. 

She  went  about  with  such  thoughts  in 
her  mind  for  a  day  or  two,  taking,  by  the 
way,  the  watering  of  the  flowers  out  of 
Louise's  hands,  once  for  all,  that  she  might 
suspect  nothing.  It  was  wise  in  her  to  do 
so,  for  it  was  not  long  before  she  found  a 
water-soaked  letter,  under  the  third  rose- 
bush in  the  second  row.  This  spoke  more 
clearly : 

Addebss  : — "To  the  Only  One,  known  to  ma 

alone.'* 
SupcBSOKipnoH  :  —  Soul  of  my  Life! " 
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**  Snares  sarronnd  as;  I  know  HOkt  the  enemy 
lies  in  wait  Cowardly  «py,  I  laugh  at  thee! 
Have  no  fear,  my  dearest,  I  can  rescue  thee. 
One  bold  deed  will  gi^e  freedom  to  our  love. 
To-morrow  afternoon,  at  two  o'clock,  when  the 
DRAGON  sleeps,  who  guards  my  tbbasubb,  I  will 
expect  thy  signal  with  the  handkerchief,  I  shall 
be  strewing  manure,  behind  the  water-ditch, 
three  tohi^es  on  the  handle  of  my  stick  will 
give  thee  warning,  and  though  hbll  itself  bursts 
forth,  I  have  sworn  it        Ever 

«•  Thihb." 

When  the  Frau  Pastorin  read  this  she 
was  quite  off  her  balance.  *'  That  1  That ! 
Oh,  the  miserable  scamp!  'Dragon 
sleeps  I '  The  rascal  means  me  by  that  I 
But  wait !  I  will  give  you  a  signal,  and  if 
hell  doesn't  burst  forth,  something  shall 
crack  about  your  ears,  let  me  only  get  hold 
of  you  1 " 

The  next  day,  before  two  o'clock,  the 
Frau  Pastorin  rose  from  her  sofa,  and  went 
into  the  garden.  The  house-door  had 
creaked,  and  her  Pastor  heard  the  gate- 
latch  also  rattle,  so  he  got  up  and  looked 
out  of  the  window,  to  see  what  his  wife 
was  doing  in  the  garden,  at  this  unusual 
hour,  for  her  nap  generally  lasted  until 
three  o'clock.  He  saw  her  go  behind  a 
bush,  and  she  stood  there  and  waved  her 
handkerchief  in  the  air.  '*  She  is  beckon- 
ing to  Habermann,  perhaps,"  said  he,  and 
lay  down  again.  She  was,  however,  mere- 
ly giving  a  friendly  siznal  to  her  nephew, 
till  she  might  get  a  uttle  nearer  to  his 
ears. 

But  he  did  not  come,  nor  did  she  hear 
the  three  whistles.  Greatly  disappointed, 
she  went  back  to  the  house,  and  when  it 
was  time  for  coffee,  and  her  Pastor  asked 
her  whom  she  had  been  beckoning  to  in 
the  garden,  she  was  so  much  embarrassed, 
that,  I  regret  to  confess,  she  fibbed, 
although  she  was  a  pastor's  wife,  and  said 
she  had  been  so  oppressed  by  the  heat, 
she  was  merelv  wavmg  her  handkerchief 
to  eet  a  little  uresh  air. 

On  the  third  day,  she  found  another 
letter. 

Address  :    *<  To  mt  owir,  destined  for  me  by 

Fatb." 
SuPERaoRiPTiON :     **  Sun   of    my    darkened 

Soul!!" 

**  Dost  thou  knew  what  htll4ormenU  are  7  I 
suffered  them  yesterday  afternoon,  at  two 
o'clock,  when  I  was  strewing  manure.  The  air 
was  free,  the  enemy  was  in  the  clover-field,  and 
thy  handkerchief  fluttered  like  one  of  my  white 
pigeons  in  the  perfumed  air.  I  was  just  upon  the 
point  of  giving  the  pre-arranged  signal  of  three 
whistles,  when  that  old  hom^  beast  of  a  Bra- 
rig  came  up  to  me,  and  stood  talking  a  whole 


hour,  about  the  manura    When  he  was  gone,  I 
rushed  down  to  the  water-ditch,  but,  vinegar! 

**  The  time  had  seemed  long  io  thee,  and  thou 
wert  gone!  But  now,  listen!  This  evening, 
punctually  at  half  past  eight,  when  I  have  eaten 
my  sour  milk,  1  will  be  at  the  jdaee  cf  rendez^ 
votu  ;  to-day  is  Saturday,  the  Pastor  is  writing 
his  sermon,  and  the  dragon  is  cleaning  house; 
the  opportunity  is  Ikvorable,  and  the  under- 
brush will  conceal  us  there.  (Schiller.)  Wait 
but  a  little,  thou  too  shalt  rest,  (Qoethe)  in  the 
arms  of  thy  dbvotbd  onb,  who  would  sell  all 
that  is  dear  to  him,  to  buy  with  it  something 
dear  to  thee. 

"  Oh,  meeting  bleet!  Oh.  meeting  blett! 
Awaiting  which  I  calmly  rest. 
And  all  my  longinr,  all  my  dreamy 
Bury  in  Lethe's  silent  stream. 
I  shall  bfhold  thee,  dear,  once  more. 
When  the  waves  wash  me  to  the  shore, 
8o  fhrewell,  yet  not  in  sorrow, 
We  shall  meet  again  to-morrow ! 

**  The  beginning  is  my  own,  the  middle  from 
Schiller,  and  the  end  firom  a  certain  Anony- 
mous, who  has  written  a  great  deal;  but  I  al- 
tered it  a  little  to  suit  my  purpose. 

**  With  torments  of  longing, 
'  •«  Thdw  Owh.'» 

"Weill"  exclaimed  the  little  Frau  Pas- 
torin, when  she  read  this  patch  work, 
**  This  goes  beyond  everything !  Yes,  mj' 
dear  sister,  you  have  brought  up  a  beauti- 
ful plant,  and  it  bears  fine  fruit.  But 
other  people  must  trim  and  prune  it,  and  I 
think,  as  his  aunt,  I  am  the  nearest  to  him. 
And  111  do  it  I "  she  cried,  in  a  loud  voice, 
stamping  her  little  foot,  "  and  I  should  like 
to  see  who  will  hinder  me ! " 

"  I  for  one  would  not  think  of  it,  Frau 
Pastorin,"  said  Brasig,  who  had  come  up, 
unperceived,  behind  Sie  bee-hives. 

"Have  you  been  listening,  Br'asiff?" 
asked  the  Frau  Pastorin,  still  in  an  excited 
tone. 

"  listening  ?  *^  said  Brasig,  "  I  never  lis- 
ten ;  I  only  keep  my  ears  open,  and  then  I 
hear  something,  and  I  keep  my  eyes  open, 
and  see  something.  For  instance,  I  see 
now  that  you  are  provoked  about  some- 
thing." 

"  It  is  true ;  but  it  is  enough  to  drive  an 
angel  wild." 

"No,  Frau  Pastorin,  the  angels  have 
enough  to^do  with  their  wings ;  we  need 
not  incommode  them  about  our  matti^rs, 
but  if  you  want  to  see  something  wild,  I 
believe  the  devil  has  broken  loose  here  in 
Pumpelhagen." 

"  Good  heavens,  has  Fritz " 

"  No,  I  didn't  say  so ; "  said  Brasig ;  "  I 
don't  know  what  it  is ;  but  there  is  some- 
thingffoing  on." 

"Mat  is  it,  then?" 

"  Frau  Pastorin,  Habermann  is  irritable, 
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«nd  when  that  is  the  case,  you  may  be 
sure  there  is  some  disagreeable  business  in 
the  wind.  You  see,  a  few  days  ago,  I 
came  to  Pumpelhaffen,  when  he  was  busy 
with  the  hay  and  ute  rape  harvest,  and  I 
said,  *  Good  morning,'  says  I.  *  Good 
morning,'  says  he.  <  Karl,'  says  I,  and  was 
going  on  to  say  something,  when  he  inter- 
rupts: *Have  you  seen  my  Triddelsitz 
anywhere?'  *Yes,'  said  I.  'Where?' 
asked  he.  *  Sitting  in  the  great  water- 
ditch,'  said  I.  *Did  you  see  young  Herr 
Ton  Rambow  anywhere  ? '  asked  he.  <  He 
is  sitting  in  the  next  ditch  close  by,'  said  I. 
*  What  are  they  doing  ? '  asked  he.  *  They 
are  playing,'  said  I.  <  You  are  joking,'  said 
he,  *  playinff  at  this  busy  time  ?  '  *  Yes, 
Elarl,'  said  I,  <and  I  have  been  playing 
too.'  *  What  have  you  played  then  ?  ' 
asked  he.  '  Bo-peep,  Karl.  See  1  there  is 
your  greyhound  peeping  over  the  ditch 
towards  Gurlitz,  and  vour  nobleman  is 
peeping  after  the  greyhound,  and  I  was 
peeping  out  of  the  marl-pit  after  both  of 
them,  and  when  one  turned  his  head,  the 
other  ducked,  and  so  we  sat  there,  peeping 
and  ducking  fJtemately,  till  the  thing 
grew  rather  tedious  to  me,  so  I  went 
boldly  up  the  nobleman.  "  Good  day," 
sud  I.  '*  Grood  day,"  said  he.  **  Begging 
your  pardon,"  said  I,  "  what  sort  of  farm- 
work  are  you  doing  here?"  "I?"  said 
he,  and  stammered,  "I  was  looking  after 
our  peas,  whether  they  were  filling  out 
weU."  "Hem!"  said  I.  "So?"  said  I. 
"Weill"  said  I,  "good  morning,"  and 
went  towards  the  greyhound.'  You  won't 
mind  it,  Frau  Pastorm,  I  always  call  your 
nephew  so." 

Not  at  all,  said  the  Frau  Pastorin,  she 
called  him  worse  names,  herself. 

"*Good  day  I'  said  I,  *what  sort  of 
work  are  you  doing?'  *0h,  nothing  just 
now,^  said  he,  going  off,  like  a  whipped 
hound,  <  I  have  been  looking  after  the 
peas.'  *  Karl  I '  said  I  to  Habermann,  *  if 
vour  peas  fill  up  according  as  they  are 
looked  after,  you  will  have  a  plentiful  har- 
vest.' *  The  cuckoo  knows,'  said  he,  terri- 
bly provoked,  <  both  of  them  are  as  stupid 
as  possible ;  I  can't  make  out  the  young 
Herr  at  all,  this  summer;  he  goes  about 
like  a  man  in  a  dream,  forgets  everything 
I  tell  him,  and  is  no  longer  always  up  to 
the  mark,  as  he  used  to  be ;  and  the  other 
stupid  fellow  is  worse  than  ever.'  You 
don*t  mind  Habermann  calling  your  Herr 
Nephew  a  stupid  fellow,  Frau  Pastorin  ?  " 

"  God  forbid  I "  said  the  Frau  Pastorin, 
•*  Habermann  has  reason." 

"  You  see,  this  was,  say,  a  week  ago, — 
now  1  started  out  yesterday  morning  early 


with  my  fishing  rod,  to  see  if  the  perch 
would  bite ;  what  do  I  see  ?  Your  Herr 
Nephew,  the  ^eyhound,  goes  slyly  down 
here  into  the  garden,  and  after  a  while 
comes  out  again,  and  behind  him  creeps 
along  the  nobleman  among  the  bushes, 
and  along  side  the  ditch,  as  if  he  were 
tracking  a  fox,  and  when  he  has  gone  past 
my  place  of  observation,  there  comes  my 
good  Karl  Habermann  over  the  hill,  fol- 
lowing the  other,  and  when  he  had  passed, 
I  went  on  behind  him,  and  so  we  went 
in  a  great  curve,  with  wide  spaces  be- 
tween us,  clear  down  around  the  village, 
each  one  seeing  only  the  man  in  front  of 
him,  which  I  found  extremely  amusing. 
They  will  do  it  again  to-morrow  probably, 
and  if  you  would  like  to  see  the  fun,  Frau 
Pastorin,  or  the  Herr  Pastor,  you  can 
come  in  behind  me,  for  Habermann  says 
he  shall  make  thorough  work  of  the  busi- 
ness, and  he  has  been  after  them  three 
times  already." 

"  Thank  you  veiy  much  for  the  propo- 
sal," said  the  Frau  Pastorin;  "I  have  had 
amusement  enough  already,  from  this  af- 
fair.   Can  you  keep  a  secrel^  Bnisig  ?  " 

"  Like  a  sieve,  with  a  hole  in  it." 

"  No ;  jesting  aside,  can  you  be  s^ 
lent?" 

"  Utterly,"  said  Brasig,  striking  his  hand 
over  his  mouth. 

"  Well,  then  listen,"  said  the  Frau  Pas- 
iorin,  and  told  him  what  she  knew. 

"Why,  he  really  is  a  stupid  fellow, 
then,  your  Herr  Nephew  I"  said  Bnisig, 
and  Frau  Pastorin  read  him  the  letter. 

"  But,  Frau  Pastorin,  how  did  this  stu- 
pid fellow  get  such  a  command  of  lan- 
guage ?  He  is  stupid,  to  be  sure,  but  his 
writing  is  not  so  stupid,  he  writes  like  a 
poet."  And  when  Frau  Pastorin  read 
about  the  dragon,  Brasig  laughed  merrily: 
"  He  means  you,  Frau  Pastorm." 

"I know  that,"  said  she  shortly,  "but 
the  homed  beast  here,  in  the  third  letter, 
means  you ;  and  we  have  nothing  to  hold 
us  back.  The  thing  to  be  done  is  simply 
this ;  let  me  get  hold  of  the  fellow,  ana 
I  will  wash  his  head  for  him." 

"You  are  right,  and  nothing  is  easier. 
You  see,  we  two,  you  and  I,  will  hide  here 
in  the  garden,  about  eight  o'clock ;  at  half 
past  eight,  take  Louise,  and  seat  her  in 
the  water-ditch,  and  you  shfdl  see,  he  will 
come,  like  a  bear  after  honey,  and  when 
he  has  began  to  lick  it,  we  two  will  break 
loose  and  catch  him." 

"  Ah,  you  are  not  very  cunning,  BrtSsia. 
If  I  am  to  tie  the  business  to  the  big  beu, 
I  don't  need  your  assistance,  It  would  be 
a  great  pity  for  Louise  to  have  anything 
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to  do  with  it;  Habermann  too,  and  even 
my  Pastor  himself  need  know  nothing  of 
the  matter." 

«Hm,  hm!"  said  Brasig,"  then  —  then 
—  hold  I  I  have  it;  Frau  Pastorin  you 
must  make  yourself  as  thin  as  possible, 
and  put  on  Louise's  dress,  and  go  to  the 
rendezvous,  and  when  he  comes,  and  sits 
down  by  you,  and  begins  to  caress  you, 
vou  must  catch  him,  so,  by  the  throat,  and 
hold  on  until  I  come ;  '^  and  with  that  he 
laid  hold  of  the  Frau  Pastorin's  nearest 
hand,  to  illustrate  his  remarks. 

"  You  are  imprudent,  Briasig." 

"  Yes,  you  say  so,  Frau  Pastorin ;  but  if  he 
doesn't  see  his  dearest  sitting  in  the  ditch, 
he  won't  come  down,  and  if  we  don't  take 
him  unawares,  we  may  whistle  for  him,  for 
he  is  a  confoundedly  long-legged,  thin- 
ribbed  hound,  and  we  can  never  chase 
after  him  with  our  short  legs  and  our  cor- 
pulence." 

That  was  true,  to  be  sure;  but  nol 
should  she  go  to  a  rendezvous?  Brasig 
was  eoing  quite  too  far,  and,  besides,  how 
could  she  get  Louise's  clothes  ?  But  Bra- 
sig was  not  dismayed,  he  represented  to 
her  that  it  was  merely  an  interview  with 
her  own  nephew,  and  that,  if  she  sat  on 
the  edge  of  the  ditch,  she  need  only  wear 
Louise's  shawl,  and  her  Italian  straw  hat : 
"But  you  must  keep  sitting,  for,  if  you 
should  stand  up,  he  will  see  in  a  minute 
that  you  are  a  foot  shorter  than  Louise' 
and  that  you  are  a  foot  larger  round  the 
w^st. 

Finally,— finally,  the  Frau  Pastorin  let 
herself  be  persuaded,  and  as  she  went  out 
about  eight  o'clock  that  evening,  through 
the  back  door,  dressed  in  Louise's  hat  and 
shawl,  the  Herr  Pastor,  who  stood  at  the 
window,  in  deep  thought  over  his  sermon, 
said  to  himself,  "  Grood  heavens  I  where 
is  Kegina  going,  with  Louise's  hat  and 
sjtiawl  ?  And  there  comes  BrisLsig,  out  of 
lie  arbor.  Well,  he  will  come  in,  if  he 
wants  to  see  me;  but  it  is  very  sin- 
gular I " 

The  Frau  Pastorin  went  along  the  gar- 
den walk  with  Br'asig  preparea  for  any 
emergency,  opened  the  garden  gate,  and 
went  through  it  alone,  while  BrisLsig  re- 
mained in  the  garden,  and  ensconced  him- 
self behind  the  fence. 

"Brasig,"  said  she,  as  the  thought  oc- 
curred to  her,  "you  will  be  too  far  off 
here;  come  down  with  me  to  the  ditch, 
for  when  I  have  caught  him,  I  must  have 
you  close  by." 

"  All  right  I "  said  Brasig,  and  followed 
her  down  to  the  ditch.    • 

Such  a  ditch,  as  this  water-ditch  was, 


is  not  often  seen  now-a-days;  for  oar 
modem  system  of  drains  hsis  made  them 
unnecessary ;  but  every  old  farmer  remem- 
bers them,  how  they  were  dug  through  a 
field,  sixteen  or  twenty  feet  from  bank  to 
bank,  but  narrow  at  the  bottom,  bordered 
right  and  left  with  thom-bu^es,  nearly  al- 
ways dry,  only  in  spring  and  fall  there  was 
perhaps  a  foot  and  a  half  of  water;  and 
occasionally  in  summer  also,  after  a  heavy 
rain.    This  was  the  case  at  present. 

"Brasic,"  said  the  little  Frau  Pasto- 
rin,  "  lie  down  behind  that  bush,  close  by 
me,  so  that  you  can  come  quickly  to  my 
help." 

"  Why  not  ?  all  right,"  said  BtMg.  "  But, 
Frau  Pastorin,  you  must  think  up  some 
catch-word,  upon  which  I  shall  break 
loose." 

"Yes,  surely.  Yes,  that  is  necessary; 
but  what  ?  Wait  a  moment  I  when  I  cry, 
'The  Philistines  be  upon  thee,*  then  you 
must  spring  out." 

«  Good,  Frau  Pastorin." 

"  Good  heavens !"  said  she  to  herself  "I 
seem  to  myself  like  a  Delilah  indeed. 
Seated  at  a  rendezvous,  at  half  past  eight 
in  the  evening!  At  my  time  of  life! 
How  scandalized  I  should  have  been  when 
I  was  a  yoimg  girl,  at  the  thought  of  such 
a  thing,  and  S>  be  doing  it  now  in  my  old 
age !  Br'asig !  Don't  sneeze  so  dreadfully  I 
One  miffht  hear  you  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
off.  And  all  this  for  that  bo^,  for  that 
miserable  boy !  God  bless  me,  if  my  Pas- 
tor knew !  Brasig,  what  are  you  laughing 
at  ?    I  forbid  you  to  laugh ! " 

"I  am  not  laughing,  Frau  Pastorin." 

"  Yes,  you  were  laughing :  I  distinctly 
heard  you  laugh." 

"I  was  merely  yawning  a  little  firom 
weariness,  Frau  rastorin." 

"  And  can  you  yawn,  over  such  a  matter 
as  this?  I  am  ready  to  fly,  hand  and  foot- 
Ah,  you  miserable  scamp!  AVhat  have 
you  made  of  me  !  And  I  can  tell  nobody, 
I  must  fight  it  out  alone.  BriEisig  u  a  real 
godsend." 

By  and  by  Brasig  spoke  «— in  a  whisper 
to  be  sure,  but  one  could  hear  it  as  dis- 
tinctly as  the  cry  of  the  quail  in  the  dis- 
tance :  —  "  Frau  rastorin,  make  yourself 
as  long  as  Leuerenz's  child,  and  as  thin  as 
possible,  and  put  on  a  lovely,  shamefaced 
mien,  for  he  is  coming  over  the  hill,  I  can 
see  him  against  the  evening  sky." 

And  the  little  Fran  Pastorin's  heart 
throbbed,  and  her  wrath  rose  high  against 
the  youth,  and  she  glowed  with  shame  at 
her  own  situation,  and  now  she  would  cep- 
tainlv  have  run  away,  if  Brasig  had  not 
laughed  again ;  but  that  provoked  her,  and 
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sbe  meant  to  show  him  that  she  was  in  he,  giving  Fritz  a  coaple  of  digs  under 


earnest. 

This  time,  Brasig  reallj  did  laugh,  for, 
behind  the  first  dark  figure  that  came  oyer 
the  hill  he  saw  a  second,  and  behind  the 
second  a  third,  and  he  chuckled  to  himself 
behind  his  thorn-bush:  ''Sol  There  is 
Karl  Habermann,  too ;  and  now  the  whole 
inspectorship  of  Pumpelhagen  is  on  foot, 


the  ribs, ''  must  I  go  and  get  my  cursed 
Podagra  again,  on  your  account?  But 
they  shall  all  know  what  a  confounded 

Jesuit  you  are.    Habermann,  he " 

"For  heaven's  sake  I"  cried  the  Frau 
Pastorin,  catching  breath  a^ain,  in  the 
gathering  storm,  and  springmg  between 
them, —  ^*  don't   any    of    you  listen   to 


probably  out  to  see  how  the  peas  look  in  Brasig  1  Habermann^  Herr  von  Rambow,  I 
the  evening.    This  looks  like  a  comedy  I "  I  beg  of  you  1  just   go  quietly  home,  the 

The  Frau  Pastorin  did  not  see  the  I  business  is  over,  it  is  all  over,  and  what 
others,  she  saw  merely  her  precious ;  isn't  finished,  my  Pastor  will  attend  to ; 
nephew,  who  came  straight  towards  her.  it  is  a  family  affair,  merely  a  family  af- 
No w  he  ran  across  the  bridge,  now  he  ran  ,  fair.  Isn't  it  so,  Fritz,  my  son  ?  It  is  just 
along  the  bank  of  the  ditch,  now  he  sprang  a  family  aflfSur,  that  concerns  onl v  us  two. 
forward  a  couple  of  feet,  and  clasped  his  But  now  come,  my  son  I  We  will  tell  my 
dear  aunt  abont  the  waist :  "  Beloved ,  Pastor  all  about  it.  Grood-ni^ht,  Herr 
angel  I "  "  Wait,  you  rascal  I "  cried  she  von  Rambow  I  Grood-night,  Habermann. 
in  reply,  and  with  the  grip  which  Brasig  Fritz  shall  come  back  to  you  soon.  Gome, 
had  taught  her  she  seized  him,  not  ex-  Br'asiff,  we  must  get  you  to  bed  immedi- 
actly  by  the  throat,  but  by  the  coat^ollar,  j  ately. ' 

and  cried  with  a  clear  voice,  "  The  Philis- 1  And  so  she  dispersed  the  company.  The 
tines  be  upon  thee  ! "  and  Brasig,  the  Phil-  j  two  who  were  not  to  be  enlightened  went 
iatine,  scrambled  up.  Oh,  thunder  1  his  foot  off  homewards,  each  by  himself,  shaking 
was  asleep  1  but  no  matter  1  He  hopped  their  heads ;  Habermann  annoyed  at  the 
on  one  leg  along  the  ditch,  and  almost  inexplicable  behavior  of  his  two  young 
sprang  upon  Fritz ;  but  the  overtasked  les  people,  and  that  he  could  not  penetrate  its 
failed  under  the  weight  of  the  hundred  secret ;  Franz  more  than  suspicious  of  the 
and  eighty  pounds  it  dragged  after  it ;  whole  concern,  for  he  had  clearly  recog- 
Bra^sig  fell  backwards  into  a  thorn-bush,  nized  Louise's  hat  and  shawl,  in  the  half- 
lost  his  balance,  and  tumbled,  a  lump  of  twilight,  and  Louise  must  have  some  con- 
misfortune,  into  the  foot  and  a  half  of  ,  nection  with  the  affiur  though  he  could 
ditch-water.  i  make  no  sense  of  it. 

There  he  sat,  for  a  moment,  stiff  and  •  Fritz,  quite  abashed,  followed  the  Pastor 
0tark,  as  if  he  were  at  the  water-cure,  tak-  and  the  Frau  Pastorin,  while  the  latter,  in 
ing  a  sitz-bath.  Fritz,  also,  stood  stiff  shame  and  sorrow,  related  the  whole  story. 
and  stark,  and  felt  as  if  he  were  taking  a  j  The  procession  drew  near  to  the  parsonage, 
bath,  but  a  shower-bath :  he  stood  fairly  and  the  evil-doer  had  so  far  recovered  his 
tinder  the  stream  of  his  aunt's  indignant  courage,  that  he  showed  signs  of  running 
reproaches,  which  rushed  and  roared  about  away ;  but  Briisig  stuck  so  close  to  his 
his  ears,  ever  ending  with  the  words :  side  that  he  was  compelled  to  yield  out- 
•*  The  dragon  has  you  now,  my  son  I  The  wardly ;  but  he  raged  inwardly  all  the 
dragon  has  you  now  I "  i  more,  and  when  Brasig  asked  the  Frau 

"  And  here  comes  the  homed  beast  I "  Pastorin,  who  it  was  that  had  come  so  op- 
growled  Brasig,  who  had  scrambled  out  portunely  to  their  aid,  and  she  mentioned 
of  the  ditch,  and  was  close  upon  them. '  the  name  of  Franz,  Fritz  stood  still,  and 
But  Fritz  had  come  to  himself  by  this  i  shook  his  fist  over  the  peas,  in  the  direc- 
time ;  he  broke  loose  from  his  aunt,  and  tion  of  Pumpelhagen,  and  exclaimed,  **  I 
would  have  escaped,  if  a  new  enemy  had  have  been  oetrayed,  and  it  shall  be 
not  come  upon  lum,  from  across  the  ditch,  j  avenged,  the  Junker  shall  pay  for  it." 
This  was  Franz,  and  it  was  not  long  be-  "  Boy  I "  cried  the  Frau  Pastorin,  **  will 
fore  Habermann  also  was  there,  and  the '  you  hold  your  foolish  tongue  ?  '^ 
little  Frau  Pastorin  had  scarcely  recovered  i  "  Softly,  Regina  1 "  said  the  Pastor,  who 
firom  this  shock,  when  her  Pastor  stood  be-  was  getting  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  matter, 
fore  her,  asking,  **  For  heaven's  sake,  Re-  "  go  in  and  see  that  Bnisi^  ^IP^^  ^  ^^'  ^ 


»ril] 


gina,  what  does  all  this  mean  V  " 

The  little  Frau  Pastorin  was  at  the  last 
extremity ;  but  Brasig  was  not  quite  so  far 

gone,  although  he  felt  as  if  he  were  changed  ing  in  was  then,  in  all  kindness,  adminis- 
mto  running  waters,  and  on  the  point  of  j  tered  by  the  old  Herr  Pastor ;  but  one  can 
dissolving.    **  Infamous  greyhound  I "  cried  pour  only  so  much  clear  wine  into  a  full 


will  have  a  few  words  with  Fritz." 

She  complied  with  his  request,  and  as 
much  reason  as  Fritz  was  capable  of  tak- 
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cask,  as  the  workinff  off  of  the  froth  and 
scum  leaves  room  for,  and  while  the  Pas^ 
tor  gently  poured  in,  Fritz  was  foaming 
out  of  the  bung-hole :  his  own  relations 
had  conspired  against  his  happiness,  and 
thought  more  of  the  rich  Junker  than  of 
their  own  sister's  child. 

Much  the  same  thing  was  going  on  in- 
side the  house;  only  the  cask,  before 
which  the  fVau  Pastorin  stood,  neither 
foamed  nor  dripped ;  this  was  Uncle  Brasig, 
who  would  not  be  put  to  bed. 

"  I  couldn't  do  it,  Frau  Pastorin,"  said 
he ;  ^  that  is  to  say,  I  could,  to  be  sure, 
but  I  oughtn't,  for  I  must  go  to  Bezow. 
Fran  Niissler  has  written  me  orders  to  re- 
port mysehf  at  Rexow." 


The  same  spirit  and  leaven  which 
worked  in  Fritz  sending  off  froth  and 
scum  not  of  the  purest,  fermented  slowly 
but  strongly  in  old  Brasig,  although  the 
old  cask  had  stood  long  in  the  cellar,  and 
had  become  seasoned;  and  when  he  at 
last,  out  of  respect  for  the  Frau  Pastorin 
and  the  Frau  Podagra,  suffered  himself  to 
be  persuaded  into  bed,  his  thoughts  turned 
the  same  comer  which  those  of  Fritz  were 
turning,  as  going  through  the  pease-field, 
back  of  the  Pastor's  ^a^en^  he  stamped 
for  the  second  time  his  heroic  resolutions 
into  the  earth :  ^He  would  renounce  herl 
Renounce  her!  But  the  devil  take  the 
confounded  Junker  I " 


A  Fallen  Stae.  —  Oar  anxieties  for  the 
oonolusion  of  peaoe  are  inflamed  by  a  desire  to 
get  M.  Paul  Oranier  de  Cassagnac's  *<  Experi- 
ences of  the  War."  It  is  well  known  —  he  at 
least  did  his  best  to  make  it  known  —  that  he 
followed  Cnsar  and  his  fortunes  oat  of  Paris; 
and,  in  order  to  protect  his  august  master  more 
e&ctively,  he  transformed  himself  into  a  gor- 
geous Zouave —  having  promoted  himself,  pour 
commencer,  into  an  officer  of  that  noble  corps, 
and  assumed  all  the  trappings  by  way  of  lace 
and  gilding  appertaining  to  the  rank.  With 
him  went  and  lUce  him  did  his  oonfireres  Mitch- 
ell. Carette,  and  Froment  Presently  they  were 
caught  by  the  Prussians,  and  sent,  with  some 
other  French  prisoners,  to  Breslao.  This  most 
bright  and  gay  city  of  Silesia,  with  its  innumer- 
able cafes  and  confectioners'  shous,  its  theatres, 
dancing-rooms,  and  the  rest,  pleased  M.  Paul 
well;  though  he  was  somewhat  surprised  at  the 
people  speaking  what  seemed  to  him  to  sound 
rather  like  C^e^man,  he  having  expected  every- 
body to  speak  **  Cxech."  He  was  not  long  left 
to  his  studies  in  philology.  An  afternoon  came 
on  which  be,  together  with  the  French  officers, 
had  to  appear  before  the  staff  at  the  Cuirassiers 
Barracks;  there,  in  the  large  barrack-yard,  the 
public  examination  of  their  **  papers  *'  was  to 
be  made.  The  officers  exhibited  their  **  patents  " 
and  received  full  liberty  to  choose  their  own 
plaoe  of  residence  in  any  Prussian  fortress,  and 
were  in  other  respects  allowed  to  dispose  of 
themselves  in  any  way  most  agreeable  to  them- 
selVies.  Next  came  M.  Paul's  turn  to  show  his 
patent  He  had  none;  never  had  one;  never 
served,  in  fkct,  though  volunteered  as  private 
Garde  Mobile  ad  hoc.  Thereupon  the  ruthless 
German  colonel  bade  the  field  provost  stand 
forth,  and  in  the  face  of  the  assembled  French 
and  Prusuans,  officers  and  privates,  tear  the 
finery  from  M.  de  Cassagnac's  anifi>rm,  to  de- 
prive him  of  his  resplendent  uniform  itsdf,  and. 


finally  to  put  him  into  the  garb  of  a  private 
soldier*  But  this  was  not  all.  In  spite  of  his 
entreaties  he  was  not  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
beautiful  city  of  cafes  more  than  a  few  hours 
longer.  That  self-same  afternoon  be  and  his 
worthy  conft^res  of  the  pen  were  given  in  charge 
of  a  Prussian  sergeant  and  a  patrol  of  privates, 
to  be  conveyed  as  common  prisoners  of  war  to 
Goeel,  which  certainly,  amsng  all  the  German 
fortresses,  is  the  most  forlorn  and  forgotten* 
where  the  word  cafe  conveys  no  meaning,  and 
where,  according  to  a  local  proverb,  '*  the 
wolves  bid  good-night  to  each  other.*'  M.  Paul 
will  there  live  in  t&  casemates,  and  if  he  likes 
to  turn  an  honest  penny  he  may  get  employment 
on  the  earthworks,  at  a  wage  of  threepence  half- 
penny a  day.  It  is  not  much,  but  it  will  be  as 
well  earned  as  the  price  paid  for  his  pen  by  the 
Emperor.  He  will  besides  have  the  advantage 
of  studying  the  landscape — which,  if  not  quite 
as  picturesque  as  the  Campagna,  boasts  of  many 
a  smoking  brick  kiln  and  puddling-chimneyand 
coal  mine  —  and  the  people.  As  to  the  latter, 
he  will  find  them  pleasant  enough  when  they 
have  not  had  too  much  of  their  potato-fusel;  and 
as  th^  are  mostly  **  Waterpolaks,"  he  may 
improve  his  *'  Cxech "  to  his  heart's  content. 
We  must  not  omit  to  mention,  that  his  escort 
were  informed,  by  authority,  of  the  fact  that 
this  was  the  man  who,  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  had  never  ceased  to  repeat  that  no 
Prussian  soldier  knew  what  '*  honour  "  meant 
Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


Bbautt  in  a  modest  woman  is  like  fire  or  a 
diarp  sword  at  a  ditttanoe;  neither  doth  the  one 
bum  nor  the  other  wound  those  that  come  not 
too  elose  to  them.  Don  Qnlxote. 
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From  The  Cornhill  Magaslne. 
THE  BECOBDS  OF  THE  VENETIAN  INQUI- 
SITION. 

On  entering  Venice  for  the  first  time, 
notwithstanding  the  brightness  of  the 
strange  beauty,  so  unlike  anything  else  in 
all  the  world,  which  is  around  the  visitor 
on  all  sides,  there  are  probably  few  per- 
sons, part  of  the  excitement  of  whose 
imaginations  upon  the  occasion  is  not  due 
to  romantically  terrible  notions  of  the 
"ways  and  dealings  of  the  old  Venetian 
Government.  Even  as  the  bright  laugh- 
ing gondola-life  skims  over  the  surface  of 
dark  voiceless  waters,  whose  depths  seem 
to  cover  the  secrets  of  so  many  generar 
tions,  so  to  the  reader  of  that  which  is 
ffenerally  given  to  the  world  as  Venetian 
Eistory,  does  the  brilliant  and  splendid 
story  of  the  old  Republic  seem  to  overlie 
mysterious  and  unfathomable  depths  of 
terror,  tyranny,  and  secret  deeds  of 
relentless  and  resistless  power.  When 
the  stranger  turns  his  first  ea^er  steps  to 
the  Ducal  Palace  — that  grandest  expres- 
sion in  stone  of  national  power  and  mag- 
nificence, that  the  world  has  ever  yet 
seen  —  when  he  passes  awe-struck  up  the 
Giant  Stair,  and  paces  those  exquisitely 
beautiful  corridors,  while 

A  thousand  yeaii  their  dusky  wings  expand 
Around  him, 

his  eyes  and  thoughts  may  first  be  turned 
to  all  the  world  of  art  in  its  highest 
expressions,  which  lies  on  every  side,  and 
to  the  consummate  beauty  of  every  kind 
that  invites  his  gaze.  But,  if  he  have  any 
tincture  of  historical  lore,  and  any  capac- 
ity of  imagination  in  him,  the  liveliest 
thrill  of  excited  interest  will  be  felt  when 
he  passes  through  the  low-browed  little 
door  in  the  great  gallery  on  the  first  floor, 
which  gives  him  admittance  to  the  dark 
staircases  that  lead  to  the  terrible  "  Poz- 
xi ; "  or  when,  from  the  little  room  on  the 
highest  floor  of  the  Palace  in  which  the 
awful  "Three"  held  their  sittings,  he 
climbs  the  narrow  stair  by  vhich  the  con- 
demned reached  the  yelinore  dreadful 
prisons  of  the  "  PiombL" 

Who  has  not  read  the  abounding  stories 
divulged  to  all  people  in  all  lands  by  poets 
in  verse  and  poets  in  prose,  and  stamped 
in  many  cases  by  the  hall-mark  of  gemus, 
which  have  prepared  the  mind  for  that 
pleasurable  tnriU  of  excitement  and  inter- 
est? And  are  there  not  still  extant, 
palpable  to  touch  and  evident  to  sight, 
the  material  proofs  of  the  genuineness  of 
such  narratives,  —  proofs  of  a  nature  emi- 
nently calculated  to  enhance  to  the  utmost, 


by  their  actual  presence  to  the  senses,  the 
vividness  of  the  thrill  ?  There  gapes  the 
awful  "  Lion's  mouth."  You  may  actually 
drop  into  it,  with  your  own  fingers,  if  you 
please,  an  anonymous  denunciation  of  any 
man  or  any  thing,  pretending  to  glance 
suspiciouslv  around,  even  as  did  the  last 
person  before  you  who  used  it  for  its 
terrible  purposes.  Only  your  billet  will 
lie  there  innoxious  till  the  unmoved  dust 
consume  it.  There  is  stiU  that  fearful 
seat  of  stone  hard  by  the  secret  exit  of 
the  "Pozzi"  to  the  discreet  and  silent 
canal,  on  which  the  victim  to  be  strangled 
was  placed  for  execution.  There,  deep 
among  the  foundations  of  the  colossal 
walls  which  support  far  above  the  noble 
halls,  glorious  with  all  the  majesty  and  the 
splendour  of  the  gorgeous  Kepublic,  are 
those  ever  silent,  hopeless  "  Pozzi "  them- 
selves, exactly  in  the  state  in  which  they 
were  left  by  their  latest  prisoner.  There 
can  hardly  be  an  imagination  so  dull  as 
not  to  be  powerfully  sxcited  by  these 
objects  and  places,  and  scarcely  a  visitor 
to  them  so  unread  as  to  be  unprepared 
for  the  excitement  by  all  that  has  been 
written  of  the  terrible  tribunal  at  whose 
word  th^se  awful  prisons  opened  and 
closed  their  doors. 

And  now  that  the  terrible  "Three" 
exist  no  more,  and  that  those  fearful  prison- 
doors  open  at  the  beck  of  any  hand  that 
has  a  franc  in  it,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  thrill  produced  in  the  visitor  is  a  not 
disagreeable  sensation,  and  that  the 
romance  of  the  thing  is  one  of  the  pleas- 
ures of  a  visit  to  the  ancient  Queen  of  the 
Adriatic.  It  may  well  be,  therefore,  that 
to  some  persons  a  sober  and  accurately 
historical  account  of  the  famed  tribunal 
and  its  doings,  which  must  have  the  effect 
of  dissipating  some  portion  of  the  romance 
and  all  the  mysterv,  that  has  hitherto 
belonged  to  the  subject,  may  not  be  wel- 
come. Nevertheless  there  is  no  spot  so 
sacred  to  mystery  and  bugaboo,  that  the 
curious  but  calm  eye  of  history  will  not 
sooner  or  later  peer  into  it ;  and  it  is  as 
well  that  the  simple  truth  should  be  told 
and  known,  even  respecting  the  dread 
"  Three  "  of  the  Venetian  Inquisition. 

A  portion  of  the  romance  which  hangs 
about  the  subiect  will  have  to  be  dissi- 
pated; not  all  by  any  means.  If  the 
tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  of  Venice  was 
believed  bv  its  contemporaries,  and  has 
ever  since  been  believed,  to  be  something 
much  more  terrible  and  dangerous  than  it 
really  was,  it  was  not  only  the  fault  of 
that  institution  that  such  was  the  case; 
it  was  their  wish  and  express  purpose  that 
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it  should  be  so.  It  was  an  essential  and 
carefully  practised  part  of  their  system  to 
envelop  their  operations  in  mystery. 
Their  object  was  to  be  supposed  to  be 
ubiquitous  and  omniscient.  And  they 
struck,  when  they  did  strike,  in  a  manner 
which  was  calculated  to  give  the  impres- 
sion of  an  unseen  but  ever-present  and 
resistless  hand.  In  a  word,  it  was  their 
policy  to  accomplish  their  objects  as  much 
by  operating  on  the  imaginations  of  the 
citizens  as  by  the  exercise  of  power  over 
their  persons.  No  account  was  ever 
rendered  to  any  one  of  any  of  their  doings, 
and  no  record  was  kept  of  them,  save  in 
their  own  absolutely  secret  and  jealously 
guarded  archives. 

From  these  circumstances  it  naturally 
and  necessarily  resulted  that  mere  rumour 
and  fiction,  more  or  less  mingled  with  fact, 
took  the  place  of  history  in  all  that  con- 
cerned the  doings  of  the  dreaded  **  Three." 
But  such  rumours  and  tales  were  con- 
solidated into  the  semblance  of  history, 
and  these  fictions  were,  more  or  less  wit- 
tingly and  of  set  purpose,  presented  to  the 
world  as  such  by  the  Frenchman,  Daru, 
whose  History  of  Venice  was  for  many 
years  the  principal  source  of  the  historical 
notions  commonly  current  in  Europe  upon 
the  subject.  The  Comte  Pierre  Ant.  Noel 
Bruno  Daru  published,  in  1819,  his  History 
of  Venice,  in  seven  octavo  volumes ;  and  it 
quickly  assumed  the  position  of  the  History 
of  Venice,  from  which  the  world  of  gener- 
al readers  gathered  their  knowledge  of 
Venetian  story.  It  was  systematically 
written  with  a  view  to  discredit  and 
blacken  the  old  Government  of  the  Re- 
public. And  most  readers  are  now  aware 
what  is  to  be  expected  from  a  French 
writer  imder  such  circumstances !  Justice 
has  long  since  been  done  by  more  than 
one  competent  hand  on  Comte  Dam's 
book.  But  many  of  the  tales  and  notions, 
which  first  derived  their  birth  from  it, 
still  circulate  in  popular  guide-books  and 
the  like,  and  in  the  minds  of  those  not 
more  accurately  informed  than  the  gen- 
eral tourist  can  be  expected  to  be. 

Moreover  it  is  only  quite  recentlv  that 
it  has  been  possible  to  obtain  the  informar 
tion,  which  alone  could  serve  as  a  basis  for 
a  true  and  authentic  story  of  the  practices 
and  doings  of  the  Venetian  Inquisition. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  only  record  of 
these  was  kept  with  all  secrecy  by  the  tri- 
bunal itself.  Absolutely  notlung  could  or 
can  be  known  with  certainty  of  the  max- 
ims, procedure,  and  modus  operandi  of  the 
Inquisition,  without  access  to  these  ar- 
chives.   And  it  iA  only  quite  recently,  as 


I  have  said,  that  such  access  has  been  pos- 
sible. 

Among  the  almost  incredibly  enormous 
masses  of  records  of  the  Republic,  whidi 
are  preserved  in  the  vast  halls  of  the 
"  Frari,"  there  are  eighteen  huge  folio  vol- 
umes, bound  in  parchment,  and  lettered 
Annotations  of  the  inquisitors  of  Stale.  These 
volumes  contain  the  whole  of  the  records 
of  that  institution.  Tears  ago  they  were 
removed,  together  with  large  masses  of 
other  documents,  to .  Vienna.  There  no 
person  was  permitted  to  haVe  access  to 
them;  not,  in  all  probability,  in  conse- 
quence of  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
Austrians  to  keep  the  secrets  of  the  Vene- 
tian Inquisitors,  but  probably  because  the 
masses  of  papers  brought  away  were  al- 
lowed to  remain  unexamined  and  unar- 
ranged  in  the  cases  in  which  they  had 
been  brought  across  the  Alps.  But  in 
1868,  by  virtue  of  a  clause  in  the  treaty 
of  peace  signed  between  Austria  and  Italy 
in  1866,  these  volumes,  together  with  very 
many  other  documents,  were  restored  to 
Italy,  and  replaced  in  their  old  resting- 
place  at  the  "  Frari,"  where  they  are  now 
freely  at  the  disposition  of  the  studious. 
The  results  of  this  accessibility  will  Port- 
ly be  laid  before  historical  stuaents  in  two 
works:  one  by  the  Cavaliere  Armando 
Baschet,  who  will  give  the  fruit  of  his  dili- 
gent examination  of  all  the  recorded  pro- 
cesses, as  well  as  of  the  correspondence  of 
the  Inquisitors  with  their  agents ;  and  the 
other  by  Signor  Giulio  Crivellari,  who  has 
nearly  ready  a  work  entitled  T/ie  Criminal 
Law  of  Venice. 

But,  in  the  meantime,  Signor  Augusto 
Bazzoni  has  published  a  brief  account  of 
these  Annotations  in  the  Archivio  Storico 
Italiano,  by  the  help  of  which  we  propose 
to  give  English  readers  a  somewhat  more 
accurate  account  of  the  Venetian  Inquisi- 
tion, and  of  its  doings,  than  has  hitherto 
been  offered  to  them. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
mention  that  the  Venetian  Inquisition  had 
nothine  specialiT  to  do  with  reli^ous  mat- 
ters. It  was  tTSiate  and  not  a  Church  In- 
quisition. The  special  object  of  the  tribu- 
nal was  originally  to  discover,  to  prevent, 
and  to  punish  the  traitorous  revelation  of 
the  State  secrets  of  the  Republic  to 
foreigners.  This  was  an  evil  which  the 
government  had  frequently  reason  to  de- 
plore, and  to  contend  against  And  Com- 
missions of  Inquisition,  issued  for  that  pur- 
pose, are  mentioned  occasionally  from  a 
time  shortly  subsequent  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  **  Council  of  Ten."  But  no  such 
tribunal  existed  as  a  permanent  institu- 
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tion  till  the  20th  of  September,  1539,  when 
the  Council  of  Ten  determined  on  appoint- 
ing from  among  its  own  members  a  com- 
mittee to  Three,  whose  special  duty  it 
should  be  of  discover  and  to  punish  the 
betrayers  of  state  secrets.  The  special 
cause  which  at  that  particular  time  moved 
the  Ten  to  take  this  step,  was  the  discov- 
ery that  five  traitors,  three  of  whom  were 
put  to  death  for  their  crime,  had,  in  the 
year  1538,  given  information  to  the  Mussul- 
man of  the  designs  of  the  Republic.  The 
name  of  ^  Inquisitors  of  State  "  was  not, 
however,  given  them  till  towards  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  at  which  time 
their  attributions  and  fanctions  were 
largely  increased;  and  it  became  their  duty 
to  take  cognizance  of  anything  whatever 
that  threatened  either  the  external  or 
internal  well-being  of  the  State.  At  the 
period  above  mentioned,  it  had  become 
the  practice  to  select  two  of  the  Inquisi- 
tors from  the  body  of  the  Ten,  ana  one 
from  the  Ducal  Coimcil.  The  two  former 
were  styled  **  the  black  Inquisitors,"  from 
the  colour  of  the  gowns  thev  wore;  and 
the  latter,  who  sat  always  between  the 
other  two,  and  wore  a  scarlet  gown,  was 
known  as  *'  the  red  Inquisitor."  And  Sig- 
nor  Bazzoni  remarks  that  the  grim  con- 
trast of  these  costumes,  and  the  names  to 
which  they  gave  rise,  contributed  no  little 
to  the  terror  with  which  the  tribunal  was 
regarded  by  the  Venetian  populace. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Inquisition  were 
conducted  accoraing  to  no  rules,*  save 
Buch  as  miffht  in  some  degree  grow  out  of 
the  habitudes  of  their  own  court ;  were  al- 
ways wrapped  in  profound  mystery ;  were 
entirely  secret  both  as  regarded  process 
and  sentence ;  and  were  inappellable  1  If 
any  citizen  of  any  rank  of  lite  disappeared, 
and  any  inquiry  were  made  respecting  him 
or  her  by  tne  ordinary  officers  of  iustice, 
it  was  a  fully  sufficient  answer  to  all  such 
Questions  to  whisper  with  bated  breath 
tnatthe  individual  in  question  had  been 
arrested  by  the  officer — the  "fante,"  as  he  j 
was  called  —  of  the  Three !  I 

It  is  indeed  not  surprising  that  such  a 
tribunal  should  have   oeen  looked  uponj 
with  terror.    And  Signor  Bazzoni  declares 
that   he  shuddered  as  he  opened  those  | 
dread  registers,  which  were  to  reveal  the ! 
arbitrary  sentences,  the  despotic  proceed- 
ings, the  poisonings,  the  executions  car- 
li^  out  in  the  silence  of  the  prison,  the 
mysterious  disappearances,  of  which  the 
terrible  Three  had  been  the  authors.  And 


•  And  thoie  which  Dam  allots  to  gire  In  hia  iiii> 
Tcraetniu  book  are  mere  fkbricadons  and  invendonf . 
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great  was  his  surprise  in  discovering  a 
course  of  procedure  tolerably  regular ;  a 
decided  leaning  to  mildness  and  modera- 
tion in  the  punishments;  a  method  of 
treating  the  guilty  severe  indeed,  but  not 
cruel;  a  disposition  to  pardon,  except  in 
cases  of  reconviction  for  the  same  offence  ;  ^ 
and  a  desire  to  prevent  crimes  rather  than 
to  punish  them,  if  it  were  possible.  He 
found,  he  tells  us,  but  few  cases  of  capital 
punishment,  and  as  far  as  his  investiga- 
tions went,  but  one  of  death  infficted  l)y 
poison,  and  one  other  in  which  the  tribu- 
nal Had  wished  and  endeavoured,  but  had 
failed  to  put  to  death  by  that  means,  a 
culprit  who  was  beyond  their  reach.  Only 
says  Signor  Bazzoni,  in  matters  of  state 
were  the  Inquisitors  more  severe  than 
modem  notions  might  deem  justifiable; 
as  when  they  put  to  death  Alberti,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Republic,  for  falsifying 
the  Letters  Ducal. 

It  Lb  probable  that  all  that  Signor  Baz- 
zoni states  here  is  strictly  true  and  accu- 
rate. But  an  Englishman  would  think 
that  all  that  is  here  said  would  go  very  lit- 
tle way  towards  removing  the  objections 
he  would  feel  to  the  existence  of  such  a 
tribunal.  In  the  first  place  there  is  noth- 
ing whatever  to  assure  the  inquirer  that 
these  Annotations  contain  a  faithful  record 
of  tUl  the  cases  dealt  with  by  the  Inquis- 
itors. No  sort  of  control  whatsoever  ex- 
isted. Nobody  had  cognizance  of  the 
record  save  the  Three  themselves,  and 
their  secretary,  who  became,  it  would 
seem,  in  process  of  time  the  most  terribly 
powerful  member  of  the  court.  On  the 
other  hand  a  cruel  severity  in  dealing  with 
criminals  is  not  the  evil  of  which  one 
would  especially  expect  to  find  the  tribu- 
nal to  have  been  guilty.  In  the  case  of 
ordinary  crime  one  would  wish  to  know 
rather  what  was  the  nature  of  the  evidence 
on  which  a  criminal  was  found  guilty. 
But  it  is  not  to  the  dealings  of  the  court 
with  ordinary  crime  at  all,  uiat  an  English- 
man's suspicions  would  more  especially 
point.  Here  are  four  men, —  the  Three 
and  their  secretary, — who  have  wholly 
irresponsible  power  over  the  lives  and  per- 
sons of  the  citizens  of  Venice;  who  can 
put  their  hand  on  any  man  or  any  woman 
m  the  midst  of  their  family  and  of  their 
daily  life,  and  can  cause  them  to  disappear 
out  of  it,  and  never  be  heard  of  asain.  Is 
it  likely  that  such  a  power  shomd  never 
have  been  exercised  tnrouffhout  the  long 
series  of  years  during  which  it  existed,  fur 
purposes  which  had  no  connection  with  the 
repressing  of  crime  ?  K  it  was  exercised 
for  any  suq^  nameless  purposes,  is  it  cer- 
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tain  that  we  should  find  the  record  of  such 
ca^es  in  the  book  of  these  Annotations f 
Tlifere  seems,  however,  to  have  existed  one, 
and  only  one  circumstance,  in  connection 
with  the  absolute  power  wielded  by  the 
Inquisitor,  which  may  have  served  as  a 
partial  protection  against  altogether  arbi- 
trary violence.  It  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  every  sentence  passed  a^^ainst 
any  person  brought  before  the  tribunal 
should  be  concurred  in  by  all  the  three 
judges.  K  there  were  any  difference  of 
opinion  between  them,  the  matter  had  to 
be  referred  to  the  Council  of  Ten.  Signor 
Bazzoni  does  not  mention  having  met  with 
the  record  of  any  case  in  which  that  step 
had  to  be  resorted  to.  And  after  all,  in 
60  small  a  body  as  the  Inquisitors  were, 
the  "  ca*  me  ca'  thee  "  principle  is  too  sure 
to  be  in  operation  for  this  circumstance 
to  have,  afforded  any  valid  protection 
aeainst  the  possibility  of  such  irresponsi- 
ble power  being  used  for  the  purposes  of 
private  hatred,  or  interest,  or  convenience. 

The  eighteen  volumes  of  records,  or  An- 
notations, as  they  are  styled,  which  have 
been  spoken  of^  contain  the  entire  history 
of  the  tribunal  for  somewhat  more  than  a 
century  and.  a  half.  The  first  entry  in 
them  is  dated  in  January,  1643,  and  the 
last  the  6th  March,  1797,  which  was  just 
two  months  and  ten  days  before  the  troops 
of  France  entered  Venice  "to murder," 
as  Siznor  Bazzoni  says,  "  a  "Republic  which 
hid  lived  for  fourteen  centuries."  The 
first  volume  of  the  series  extends  from 
1618  to  1651.  In  this  the  entries  are  ex- 
ceedingly brief  and  informal,  merely  men- 
tioning the  nature  of  each  case,  without 
even  stating  the  result  of  it,  as  whether 
the  person  inculpated  was  convicted  or 
otherwise,  or  what  punishment  was  award- 
ed. But  the  second  volume  begins  with 
the  insertion  of  a  new  regulation  enacted 
by  the  Inquisitors,  providing  that  the 
records  should  be  kept  in  a  more  orderly 
and  full  manner.  And  thenceforward  the 
whole  history  of  each  case  is  satisfactorily 
given,  together  with  the  means  which  had 
been  adopted  by  the  tribunal  for  the  de- 
tection of  the  guilt  of  the  accused. 

This  latter  portion  of  the  record,  as  may 
easily  be  imagined,  is  in  many  instances 
the  most  curious  and  interesting  part  of 
the  document.  The  principal  means  by 
which  the  Inquisitors  performed  the  func- 
tions entrusted  to  them  was  the  employ- 
ment of  a  vast  number  of  *'  confidants  "  — 
conjidentiy  persons  whose  occupation  would, 
as  Signor  Bazzoni  remarks,  at  the  present 
day  cause  t^em  to  be  called  spies.  It  was 
the  object  of  the  Inquiaition  to  have  these 


confidants  in  eve^  class  of  society,  among 
noble  men  and  noble  ladies,  among  clergy 
and  among  monks  and  nuns,  among  ser- 
vants of  families,  and  the  lowest  as  well 
as  the  highest  classes  of  the  body  sociaL 
The  persons  thus  employed  by  the  tribu- 
nal received  a  regular  stipend  ;  and  we  find 
cases  in  which  they  were  suddenly  turned 
adrift  because  they  did  nothing,  or  be- 
cause the  communications  made  by  them 
to  their  employers  were  frivolous  and  use- 
less. There  are  also  cases  on  record  in 
which  these  confidential  aeents  were  de- 
tected in  abusing  the  confidence  of  the  tri- 
bunal by  wittingly  false  information ;  and 
this  was  a  delinquency  which  called  forth 
all  the  severity  of  the  "  Three." 

It  is  a  satisfactory  and  a  curious  proof 
of  the  progressive  improvement  in  the 
general  tone  of  moral  sentiment  and  man- 
ners, that  during  the  later  period  of  its 
existence  the  tribunal  experienced  a  con- 
stantly increasing  difficulty  in  finding  a 
sufficient  supply  of  suitable  persons  to  im- 
dertake  the  office  of  confidant  to  the  Inqui- 
sition. In  a  report  made  to  his  superiors 
by  the  secretary  on  the  Ist  of  October, 
1792,  that  functionary  laments  the  great 
deficiency  of  proper  agents,  more  especial- 
ly in  the  upper  classes  of  society,  which 
had  reached  such  a  pitch  that  among  the 
nobles  there  remained  to  the  tribunal  only 
one  single  person,  "  U  nobil  uomo  Girolamo 
M.  Barossu"  We  are  not  aware  whether 
there  are  sons  or  grandsons  of  this  excel- 
lent nobleman  stiU  living  at  Venice;  but 
if  there  are,  they  will  hardly  thank  Signor 
Bazzoni  for  the  researches  which  have  re- 
vealed a  fact  which  the  noble  Girolamo  as- 
suredly thought  would  never  be  known  on 
this  side  of  the  day  of  judgment  I 

Although  the  Inquisitors  trusted  almost 
wholly  to  their  conndants  for  the  informa- 
tion necessary  to  them  in  the  discharge  of 
their  functions,  they  did  not  by  any  means 
refuse  to  receive  and  listen  to  any  person 
whatever,  who  came  to  them  with  any  com- 
munication. And  the  following  case,  very 
considerably  abridged  from  the  report  of  it 
in  the  Annotations,  will  give  an  instance  of 
their  practice  in  this  respect,  as  well  as 
furnish  some  illustrations  of  their  modes 
of  procedure  in  other  respects.  The  rec- 
ord is  dated  the  19th  June,  1763. 

An  important  robbery  of  cash  and  pre- 
cious stones  to  a  large  amount  had  been 
committed  in  the  house  of  the  Ambassador 
of  Spain.  And  the  ordinary  police  au- 
thorities had,  despite  their  utmost  efforts, 
utterly  failed  in  accomplishing  anything 
towards  either  the  recovery  of  the  property 
or  the  discovery  of  the  thief.    In  tliese  cir- 
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eudistaiices  the  Ambassador  petitioned  the 
Inquisitors,  to  see  whether  they  could  effect 
what  had  been  found  utterly  beyond  the 
power  of  the  other  magistracies.  The  In- 
quisitors took  the  matter  in  hand.  And 
very  shortly  after  they  had  done  so,  they 
received  the  visit  of  a  nun,  who,  speaking 
from  beneath  her  cowl,  said  that  there  was 
a  person  who  would  undertake  to  reveal  to 
the  tribunal  the  spot  where  all  the  stolen 
property  would  be  found  buried  on  three 
conditions.  Ist.  That  the  reward  of  an 
hundred  zequins,  promised  by  the  Spanish 
Ambassador,  should  be  paid  to  the  person 
who  should  point  to  the  property.  2nd. 
That  the  name  of  the  person  who  should 

g'ive  the  information  should  be  kept  invio- 
bly  secret.  3rd.  That  the  person  m  whose 
house  the  property  should  be  found  should 
have  a  free  pardon.  These  conditions  were 
accepted ;  and  apparently  no  other  guaran- 
tee for  the  observance  of  them,  beyond  the 
simple  word  of  the  Inquisitors,  was  re- 
quired. Thereupon  an  individual  came 
forward,  who  privately  indicated  to  an  offi- 
cer of  the  "  Three  "  a  certain  spot  in  the 
floor  of  the  shop  of  a  blacksmith,  which 
was  within  the  limits  of  the  exemption  from 
jurisdiction  eiyoyed  bjr  the  palace  of  the 
Spanish  Ambassador  himself.  All  the  res- 
iaences  of  the  ambassadors  and  other  min- 
isters of  foreign  governments  enjoyed  in 
those  days,  as  is  well  known,  this  infinitely 
mischievous  and  continually  abused  right 
of  exemption  from  the  visits  and  all  the 
operations  of  the  civil  and  criminal  tribu- 
nals of  the  country.  But,  although  this 
was  a  perfectly  recognized  and  undisputed 
fact,  it  very  specially  suited  the  views  of 
the  "  Three,"  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
acting  before  the  eyes  of  the  populace  in  a 
manner  which  should  appear  to  show  that 
neither  this  privilege  nor  anything  else 
could  be  an  impediment  to  the  omnipotent 
and  ubiquitous  action  of  their  dread  power. 
So  the  secretary  of  the  tribunal  went  pri- 
vately to  the  Ambassador  and  told  him 
that  all  his  property  would  be  restored  to 
him  by  the  action  of  the  Inquisition,  upon 
condition  that  he  would  waive  all  right  or 
QTiestion  of  the  exemption  of  his  own 
awelling  from  their  operations.  This  hav- 
ing been  arranged,  the  tribunal  paused  a 
little  while.  And  then  suddenly  one  day 
their  **  fante,"  in  his  well-known  costume, 
accompanied  by  the  "  capitano  grande,"  or 
chief  officer  of  the  executive,  with  forty 
men,  marched  straight  to  the  spot,  and 
pointing,  said  to  his  men,  "  Dig  there  I " 
Of  course  the  treasure  was  found,  to  the 
infinite  stupor  and  admiration  of  the  crowd, 
who  were  more  than  ever  convinced  of  the 


omnipotent  power  and  omniscience  of  the 
terrible  "  Three ! "  The  blacksmith,  how- 
ever, was  arrested  and  carried  before  the 
Inquisitors.  He  pleaded  the  pardon  bar- 
gained for,  and  his  plea  was  allowed.  But, 
said  his  judges,  though  you  are  pardoned 
for  the  crime  of  having  concealed  this  stolen 
property  in  your  dwelling,  there  is  no  par- 
don for  him  who  refuses  to  answer  to  the 
utmost  of  his  knowledge  the  questions  put 
to  him  by  the  Inquisition.  And  we  now 
require  of  you  the  name  of  the  thief  who 
abstracted  the  jMoperty  from  the  Ambas^ 
sador's  house.  The  blacksmith  replied  that 
nothing  could  be  further  from  him  than  the 
absurd  idea  of  concealing  anvthing  from 
the  "  Three ; "  and  he  forUiwith  gave  them 
all  the  details  of  the  robbery,  in  such  sort 
as  to  leave  no  possible  doubt  of  the  truth 
of  his  assertion,  that  he  himself  was  the 
sole  perpetrator  of  it !  And  thereupon,  in 
accordance  with  their  pledged  word,  he 
was  at  once  liberated.  The  Ambassador, 
however,  seeing  the  blacksmith  thus  ar- 
rested and  almost  immediately  set  at  lib- 
erty again,  made  application  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  **  Three,"  stating  "  in  very 
resolute  terms  "  his  determination  to  know 
who  the  thief  was,  as  he  was  thus  left  with 
the  fear  that  the  guilty  person  might  have 
been  one  of  his  own  household.  And  cer- 
tainly the  demand  was  not  an  unreasonable 
one.  But  the  only  reply  he  pot  from  the 
''Three"  was,  that  the  Inqmsition  never 
rendered,  and  never  would  render  any  ac- 
count whatever  of  its  doings  to  any  human 
being;  that  he  might  rest  assured  that 
what  had  been  done  was  just  and  right ; 
that  he  would  be  duly  Warned  if  his  secu- 
rity in  any  way  required  it ;  but  that  he 
would  never  know  anything  more  as  to  the 
person  who  had  robbed  him,  or  the  facts 
which  had  taken  place. 

Venice,  during  the  whole  period  of  her 
existence  as  an  mdependent  Republic,  was 
a  great  place  for  diplomacy.  The  ambas- 
sadors which  the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic 
sent  into  all  countries  were,  for  the  most 
part,  masters  in  their  profession,  as  their 
recently  published  Relazioni  abundantly 
testify ;  and  all  the  States  in  Europe  main- 
tained diplomatic  agents  of  higher  or  lower 
rank  in  Venice.  And  secrecy  was  supr 
posed  by  all  these  diplomatists  to  be  the 
very  nne  qud  non  and  mainspring  of  their 
craft.  To  hide,  and  to  discover;  to  de- 
ceive and  to  avoid  being  deceived ;  to  know 
something  which  rivals  had  not  found  out ; 
to  spin  elaborate  webs  for  the  entangle- 
ment of  this  or  the  other  adversary,  and 
the  veiling  of  this  or  that  carefully  dis- 
sembled purpose ;  this  was  the  game  at 
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which  all  the  diplomatists  in  Europe  were 
constantly  playing.  And  Venice,  which,  at 
least  in  her  Later  days,  was  a  member  of 
the  European  family,  necessarily  con- 
strained to  trust  for  the  holding  of  its  own 
more  to  the  adroitness  of  its  policy  than  to 
the  force  of  its  arms,  was  more  than  or- 
dinarily jealous  of  the  secrets  of  its  di- 
plomacy, and  more  yehemently  bent  than 
the  rest  on  knowing  the  hidden  purposes 
of  others,  while  keeping  its  own  impene- 
trably in  the  dark.  Nevertheless,  /rom 
the  constitution  of  the  Republic,  it  inev- 
itably came  to  pass  that  the  State  secrets 
of  Venice  were  known  to  a  larger  num- 
ber of  her  citizens  than  was  generally  the 
case  in  the  monarchies  which  were  her 
contemporaries.  Hence  it  came  to  pass 
that  the  safe  keeping  of  such  secrets  was, 
especially  during  the  latter  centuries  of  the 
Republic's  existence,  one  of  the  most  ea- 
gerly and  carefully  pursued  objects  of  the 
State's  solicitude.  At  the  same  time  it 
was  unfortunately  found  that  the  difficul- 
ties of  attaining  tliis  object  became  greater 
as  time  went  on.  The  nobles,  whose  posi- 
tion in  the  Republic  made  them  members 
of  the  governing  body,  and  depositaries  of 
State  secrets,  had  been  all,  and  always  in 
the  flourishing  days  of  Venice,  men  whose 
yast  wealth,  constantly  poured  in  from  ar- 
gosies on  every  sea,  was  more  than  equal 
■to  the  lavish  expenditure  necessitated  by  a 
splendour  of  living,  which  at  all  times  spe- 
cially characterized  Venice,  and  distin- 
giished  her  from  her  sister — particularly 
om  the  Tuscan — Republics.  But  in  the 
latter  times  of  Venice  this  was  no  longer 
the  case.  The  habitudes  of  magniflcence 
and  lavish  expenditure  remained,  but  the 
sources  of  the  wealth,  which  was  needed 
for  the  supply  of  them,  had  become  dried 
up.  Hence  it  came  to  pass  that  there  were 
numbers  of  men  of  high  rank  and  great 
name  who  were  in  distressed  and  embar- 
rassed circumstances,  who  were  constantly 
on  the  look-out  for  some  possible  means  of 
eking  out  incomes  no  lonser  sufficient  for 
the  calls  upon  them.  And  State  secrets  in 
those  days  were  very  merchantable  articles, 
and  bidders  for  them  were  at  hand  ready 
to  compete  with  each  other  for  purchase 
of  them.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
became  a  matter  of  ceaseless  anxiety  to 
the  Government,  and  an  important  part  of 
the  duty  of  the  Inquisitors,  to  make  all 
dealing  in  such  articles  impossible.  And  '< 
laws  which,,  to  our  notions,  appear  to  be 
of  almost  incredibly  arbitrary  severity, 
were  enacted  to  provide  against  the  evil ; ' 
and  the  execution  of  them  was  entrusted ' 
wholly  to  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition. 


Among  those  laws  was  one  which  made 
it  illegal  for  any  Venetian  man  of  patrician 
rank  to  visit  at  the  house  of  any  Minister 
of  a  forei^  Power,  or  to  received  any  such 
Minister  m  his  house,  or  even  to  consort 
with  him  or  any  members  of  his  family  in 
any  way  1  And  one  great  part  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  "  Three  "  consisted,  especially 
in  the  later  days  of  the  Republic,  in  watch- 
ing and  spying  with  sleepless  vigilance  to 
prevent  the  contravention  of  an  ordinance 
so  difficult  to  be  enforced.  One  can  un- 
derstand, that  however  desirable  a  s^ow 
at  Venice  may  have  been  in  other  respects, 
such  a  law  as  this,  together  with  the  means 
and  provisions  necessary  for  the  enforcing 
of  it,  must  have  had  the  effect  of  making 
the  position  of  the  foreign  Ministers  ao* 
credited  to  the  Republic  not  a  pleasant  one 
in  a  social  point  of  view. 

Here  are  one  or  two  instances  of  the 
steps  taken  by  the  tribunal  for  attaining 
the  above-mentioned  object :  — 

On  the  18th  January,  1676,  the  Baron 
de  Passis  received  a  summons  to  present 
himself  before  the  Inquisitors.  The  Baron 
was  not  by  birth  a  Venetian  subject ;  bat 
he  resided  in  Venice,  and  was  connected 
by  ties  of  relationship  with  several  noble 
families.  Now  it  seems  that  there  were 
two  doors  of  -communication  between  the 
house  inhabited  by  him  and  the  dwelling 
acyoining  it,  which  latter  was  occasionally 
frequented  by  the  Spanish  Ambassador. 
The  Baron  was  warned  that,  Venetian  or 
not,  he  must  rigorously  abstain  frx>m  all 
communication  whatever  with  any  foreign 
Minister,  and  must  immediately  wall  up  the 
doors  of  communication  above  mentioned ; 
in  all  which  respects  he  promised  accurate 
obedience. 

On  the  11th  of  May,  1797,  the  noble 
Alvise  Barbaro  was  called  before  ^e 
"  Three."  Iporant  that  he  had  offended 
in  any  way,  he  obeyed  the  terrible  intima- 
tion with  much  surprise  and  no  little 
alarm.  The  matter  was  this.  The  Duch- 
ess of  Bavaria  was  then  residing  at  Venice, 
and  this  young  nobleman  had  been  seen 
on  more  than  one  occasion  walking  up  and 
down  before  the  palace  inhabited  by  her. 
But  this  surely  contravened  no  law.  And 
therefore  he  was  not  punished  but  only 
warned.  He  ought  to  have  known  the 
duty  of  a  Venetian  noble  better.  The  pal- 
ace of  the  Duchess  was  frequented  by  sun- 
dry of  the  foreign  Ministers,  and  other  for- 
eigners of  high  rank.  Let  him  take  care 
for  the  future  to  give  no  ground  for  susfn- 
cion  that  any  acquaintanceship  existed  be- 
tween him  and  people  of  that  sort.  And 
so  the  yoimg  man  is  allowed  to  retire.    A 
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▼erjr  short  time  elapses,  however,  before 
he  is  a^ain  brought  before  the  tribunal 
and  is  tnis  time  walked  off  to  a  solitary 
prison  under  the  "  Fiombi  I  "  What  was 
bis  fault  ?  He  had  never  entered  the  pal- 
ace of  the  Duchess  of  Bavaria,  or  even  re- 
peated those  walkings  before  it,  which  had 
been  objected  to.  Q>uld  he  deny  that  he 
had  been  in  conversation  with  certain  of 
the  maids  of  the  Duchess  ?  or  that  he  had 
had  an  interview  with  the  Duchess  herself 
at  the  nunnery  of  the  Capucines  ?  So  af- 
ter four-and-twenty  hours  under  the 
"  Piombi,"  he  was  then  sent  in  the  custody 
of  the  "fanti"  of  the  tribunal  to  Brescia, 
with  a  letter  to  the  captain  of  the  fortress 
there,  directing  him  to  keep  Alvise  Bar- 
baro  a  close  prisoner  till  further  orders. 
And  he  seems  to  have  been  detained  there 
and  in  other  fortresses  of  the  Republic  for 
several  years.  Now  in  this  case,  as  Signor 
Bazzoni  remarks,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  was  a  love-intrigue  which  led 
the  unlucky  Alvise  to  dare  the  conse- 
quences of  disobeying  the  formidable 
**  Three."  But  let  what  mav  have  been 
the  motive,  it  was  to  the  tribunal  a  mat- 
ter of  first-rate  importance  to  secure  at  all 
hazards  implicit  obedience  to  their  com- 
mands. 

On  the  9th  of  January,  1764,  the  patri- 
cian Andrea  Memmo  went  spontaneously 
to  the  secretarv  of  the  Inquisition  and  con- 
fessed to  him  that  the  wife  of  the  Minister 
of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  had  ofiered  him 
her  good  offices  in  the  affair  of  *<  the  Man- 
tuan  Post-office;"  that  subsequently  she 
had  sent  him  a  letter  b^  an  unknown 
hand,  to  which  he  had  repLed  by  the  same 
means.  He  handed  to  the  Inquisitors  a 
copy  of  the  lady's  letter,  not  bemg  able  to 
furnish  them  with  the  original,  inasmuch 
as  he  had  been  reauired  to  send  it  back  to 
her.  Also  he  laid  before  them  a  copy  of 
the  answer  he  had  sent  back.  The  tribu- 
nal at  once  declared  that  the  matter  was 
of  extreme  gravity  in  every  point  of  view; 
and  informed  the  culprit  that,  very  fortu- 
nately for  him,  his  spontaneous  confession 
had,  as  it  happened,  reached  them  a  few 
hours  previouBly  to  information  of  the  whole 
matter  which  had  come  into  their  hands  from 
other  sources.  It  was  pointed  out  to  tiie 
offender  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  a  very 
grave  dereliction  of  duty  in  speaking  even 
to  the  wife  of  an  ambasisador  on  a  public 
matter,  without  at  once  giving  information 
of  the  circumstance  to  the  tribunaL  To 
receive  and  read  a  letter  was  even  more 
heinous ;  and,  worst  of  all,  the  answering 
it.  Nevertheless  the  "  Three,"  taking  into 
consideration  the  circumstance  that  any 


strong  step  (passo  risoluto)  on  their  part 
might  lead  to  unpleasant  consequences  as  re-- 
garded  the  Ambassador^  and  at  the  same 
time  willing  to  give  the  culprit  the  benefit 
of  his  spontaneous  confession,  contented 
themselves  with  administering  a  serious 
lecture  on  the  heinousness  of  the  offence, 
and  strictly  forbidding  him  ever  to  come 
near  the  lady  in  question  or  any  of  her 
family,  even  in  church,  or  6n  occasion^  of 
public  festivals.  The  tribunal  would  have 
its  never-sleeping  eye  on  him,  and  the 
slightest  deviation  from  its  commands 
would  be  followed  by  the  severest  castiga- 
tion. 

The  cases  which  have  been  here  men- 
tioned would  alone  suffice  to  show  that  all 
that  the  popular  guide-books  and  histories 
say  as  to  the  peri(^  since  which  the  prisons 
of  the  Inqmsition  have  been  disused  is  in- 
correct. It  is  sin^lar  that  such  writers 
as  Sagredo  ( Venezia  e  le  sue  Lagune)  and 
Bomanin  {Storia  documentata  di  Venezia) 
should  fall  into  the  error  of  asserting  that 
the  "Pozzi"  were  never  used  in  the  last 
century  of  the  Republic,  or,  as  some  even 
assert,  after  the  Interdict  of  Paul  V.  A 
glance  at  the  Annotations  now  brought  to 
Ught  suffices  to  show  the  error  of  all  such 
statements.  But,  as  Signor  Bazzoni  ob- 
serves, the  extreme  secrecy  and  mystery 
with  which  the  tribunal  surrounded  their 
proceedings  may  account  for  the  mistakes 
of  the  older  writers,  while  those  of  the 
modems  must  be  attributed  to  the  un- 
doubting  trust  with  which  they  copied 
their  predecessors.  It  is  needless  to  refer 
to  the  many  passages  of  Annotations  which 
would  show  the  above  statements  to  be 
erroneous:  for  the  following  return  of 
the  prisoners  then  in  confinement,  taken 
from  the  Annotations  for  1775,  settles  the 
question.    There  were  then  imprisoned— 

In  the  **  Piombi "  one  prisoner. 

In  the  "  Pozzi  "  four  prisoners. 

In  certain  prisons  called  the  <*  Camerotti 
della  quattro,"  thirty-three  prisoners. 

In  the  prisons  on  terra-jirmoy  five  prison- 
ers. 

In  the  galleys,  fourteen  prisoners. 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  describe 
to  anybody  the  **  Piombi "  and  the  "  Pozzi." 
Who  has  not  visited  them  ?  Signor  Baz- 
zoni states  that  his  study  of  the  records  of 
the  Inquisition  has  not  enabled  him  to  dis- 
cover what  considerations  g^ded  the  In- 
quisitors in  deciding  to  which  of  these  cele- 
brated prisons  each  convict  should  be  sent. 
He  cox\jecture8  that  the  most  troublesome 
and  violent  may  probably  have  been  con- 
signed to  the  "Pozzi."  Doubtless  it  has 
appeared  to  most  of  those  who  have  visited 
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these  famous  places  of  punishmeDt,  that 
the  "  Pozzi "  were  by  far  the  most  terrible* 
To  the  imagination  they  are  so  certainly. 
The  very  imperfect  light,  the  idea  of  the 
locality,  the  utter  silence,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  dull,  melancholy,  and  monoto- 
nous clapping  of  the  waters  of  the  canal 
against  the  walls,  may  seem  far  worse  to 
the  imagination  than  the  abundant  day- 
light of  the  '*  Piombi.**  In  either  case  the 
prisoner's  cell  consisted  of  a  very  small 
chamber,  entirely  of  massive  and  thor- 
oughly dry  wood.  But  no  one,  who  is  not 
well  acquainted  with  the  effect  of  an  Ital- 
ian sun  beating  on  a  roof,  when  there  is  no 
sufficient  space  between  it  and  the  chamber 
in  which  one  is  to  live,  can  realize  to  him- 
self what  the  effect  of  living  under  those 
"  Piombi "  in  summer  must  have  been.  On 
the  other  hand  there  are  three  or  four 
cases  of  escape  from  the  "Piombi"  on 
record  ;  but  there  is,  I  believe,  no  recorded 
instance  of  any  prisoner  having  escaped 
from  the  horrible  bolgia  of  those  "  Pozzi.'* 

The  punishment^  awarded  by  the  In- 
quisitors of  Venice  were :  death  inflicted 
secretly  in  the  prison ;  imprisonment  either 
in  the  "  Piombi,"  the  "  Pozzi,"  or  the  less 
terrible  prisons  called  the  "Camerotti;" 
condemnation  to  the  galleys  for  life  or  for 
a  term  of  years;  confinement  to  the  of- 
fender's own  house  in  Venice,  or  more  fre- 
quently to  his  country  residence;  and, 
lastly,  exile  from  the  city  of  Venice,  or 
from  the  entire  territory  of  the  Republic, 
either  for  life  or  for  a  term  of  years.  The 
systematic  secrecy  and  mystery  in  which 
the  Inquisition  sedulously  involved  all  its 
proceedings  gave  rise  to  the  popularly  re- 
ceived opinion  that  its  condemnations  were 
pronounced  not  only  arbitriraly,  but  with 
the  summary  suddenness  of  a  thunder-clap ; 
and  that  they  were  of  the  most  terrible 
description,  dealing  habitually  with  torture 
and  poison.  Arbitrary  its  method  of  pro- 
ceeding assuredly  was,  as  has  been  suffi- 
ciently explained.  Sudden  or  reckless  it 
certainly  was  not;  and  no  length  of  in- 
quiry was  too  great  for  the  investigating 
patience  of  the  tribunal,  though  the  result 
was  often  made  purposely  to  appear  sud- 
den to  the  offender.  No  evidence  is  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  series  of  the  Annota- 
tions that  torture  was  ever  practised  by  the 
Inquisition.  With  regard  to  the  use  of 
poison  there  are  a  few  sufficiently  curious 
entries. 

Under  the  date  80th  May,  1643,  there  is 
a  note  of  the  secretary,  recording  that  one 
Pasin  Pasini  brought  specimens  of  various 
poisons,  which  he  offered  to  the  Inquisitors 
with  a  view  to  their  use  among  the  hostile 


troops  with  whom  the  forces  of  the  Repub- 
lic were  then  engaged.  It  does  not  seem 
that  his  offer  was  rcjectel;  yet  neither 
does  it  appear  that  the  scheme  was  carried 
into  effect.  For  the  secretary  notes  that 
subsequently  all  these  poisons  were  by  him 
collected  together  and  placed  "  in  the  ordi- 
nary cupboard  of  their'  Eminences  the  In- 
quisitors." 

In  June,  1646,  the  Governor  of  Dalmatia 
sent  to  the  Inquisitors  to  ask  them  to  fur- 
nish him  with  poison  for  the  purpose  of 
poisoning  the  wells  for  the  destruction  of 
the  Turl^.  The  Inquisitors,  as  the  record 
declares,  sent  him  a  thousand  pounds  of 
arsenic  for  this  purpose.  And  it  is  de- 
clared that  the  poison  reached  the  (Gover- 
nor's hands  duly.  But  whether  it  was 
used  or  no,  there  is  no  record  to  show. 

More  than  a  hundred  years  later,  under 
the  date  of  December  17, 1755,  the  secre- 
tary inserts  in  the  records  the  following 
note: — 

**  Notioe  hftving  been  drawn  to  the  fi&ct  that  the 
poisooous  lubstances  kept  for  the  service  of  the 
tribunal  were  scattered  about  among  the  preesea 
of  papers,  so  as  to  cause  a  danger  of  accident; 
and  moreover,  that  many  of  these  subetaDoea 
have  become  bad  by  lapse  of  time;  and  farther, 
that  with  regard  to  many  of  them,  neither  the 
nature  of  them  nor  the  proper  dose  is  now 
known  :  Therefore  their  Eminences,  minded  to 
regulariie  so  ddioate  a  matter  in  such  sort  as  is 
n^ful  for  the  service  of  the  tribunal  and  fbr 
safety,  have  ordered  all  things  of  this  kind  to 
be  kept  in  a  separate  box,  with  a  book  in  it, 
that  shall  explain  the  nature  and  the  prop€»r 
doae  of  every  article,  and  which  shall  be  thus 
registered  for  the  enlightenment  of  their  suooea- 
sors." 


(Signed)  ''Andeka  da  Sbzzs,^ 
••  Fbanoisoo  Balbo,  J 

**  PlBBO  BaRBABIQO,  : 


*•  Inquisitor 9 
of  StaU.** 


Is  not  the  picture  suggested  by  this  en- 
try a  strange  and  curious  one  ?  Think  of 
the  packets  and  bottles  of  various  kinds 
of  poison  lying  about  among  the  papen 
in  the  room  of  the  Palazzo  Ducale,  occu- 
pied by  the  Inquisitors  till  it  had  been  for- 
gotten what  they  were,  and  all  about 
&em !  It  would  at  all  events  seem  clear 
that  they  were  not  often  used.  Still  the 
"  Three  "  are  far  from  anj  idea  of  aban- 
doning the  use  of  such  things.  They  put 
them  all  ihto  a  box  by  themselves,  with  a 
pharmacopoeia  that  shall  duly  instruct 
their  successors  in  the  use  of  these  agents 
on  occasion  arising.  There  is  a  sort  of 
naivete  about  the  whole  entry  which  is 
very  surprising. 

A  few  years  after  this,  it  would  seem 
that  recourse  was  had  to  the  newly  ar- 
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ranged  poison-box,  on  an  occasion  which  is 
the  last  instance  in  which  the  use  of  poison 
is  mentioned  in  the  Annotations.  An  entry, 
dated  September  26, 1768,  records  that  in- 
formation had  recently  reached  the  Inquis- 
itors that  a  strange  and  unknown  person- 
age had  made  his  appearance  in  Dalmatia 
and  Albania,  who  announced  himself  as  a 
lawgiver  both  in  politics  and  religion  — 
called  himself  Peter  the  Third,  Czar  of 
Muecovy — and,  in  short,  stirred  up  the 
minds  of  the  people,  eot  a  party  of  adhe- 
rents around  nim,  and  was  giving  rise  to 
disturbances.  Thereupon  the  Inquisitors 
sent  the  most  stringent  orders  —  "  le  piu 
robuste  camtnissioni "  —  to  the  Governor  of 
Dalmatia  to  take  immediate  steps  to  en- 
sure that  this  dangerous  impostor  should 
be  removed  out  of  the  world  —  "  tolto  dal 
mondo"  —  in  the  most  cautious  manner 
possible,  and  by  the  most  hidden  and  secret 
means  that  could  be  devised.  The  Gov- 
ernor, however,  despite  the  "  robustness  '* 
of  these  orders,  failed  to  find  any  means 
of  getting  rid  of  the  obnoxious  impostor. 
Whereupon  the  Inquisitors  deliverea  a  bot- 
tle of  poison  to  one  Count  Zorzi  Cadich 
Cornetta,  who  undertook  to  proceed  to  Dal- 
matia and  accomplish  the  desired  result. 
Cornetta,  however,  succeeded  no  better 
than  the  Governor,  and  returning  to  Ven- 
ice, gave  back  the  bottle  he  had  received 
to  the  **  Three."  And  that  is  the  last  men- 
tion of  poison  that  occurs  in  the  record. 

Most  of  the  cases  of  condemnation  to 
death  appear  to  have  been  occasioned  by 
ordinary  crimes  of  a  nature  that  would 
have  been  similarly  visited  by  the  criminal 
code  of  any  contemporary  nation.  In 
some  cases  indeed  the  Inquisition  seems  to 
have  been  specially  lenient,  since  we  meet 
with  cases  of  wilful  murder  punished  by 
imprisonment  for  twenty  years.  But  there 
is  one  case  which  so  curiously  illu^^trates 
the  maxims  of  Venetian  State  policy,  and 
gives  so  singular  an  idea  of  the  nature  of 
the  circumstances  which  were  deemed  to 
justify  the  taking  away  of  a  life,  that  we 
must  give  it  as  the  last  of  our  extracts 
from  these  curious  records. 

The  entry  is  dated  May  29, 1755. 

A  certain  Mattio  Pirona  had  left  Ven- 
ice without  the  authorization  of  the  Grov- 1 


emment  and  had  betaken  himself  to 
Triest.  He  was  by  trade  a  "  cavafongo," 
literally  a  mud  excavator,  as  we  should  say 
a  "  navvy,"  or  a  contractor  for  the  execu- 
tion of  such  works.  This  man  being  at 
Triest  contracted  there  to  execute  a  ca- 
nal, which,  by  opening  a  communication 
from  the  port  to  the  interior  of  the  city, 
would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  commerce 
of  Triest.  The  tribunal  therefore,  "  con- 
sidering that  everything  which  might  facil- 
itate the  commerce  of  that  city  would 
turn  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  commerce 
of  Venice,"  addressed  to  Pirona  repeated 
orders  to  abandon  the  work  he  had  under- 
taken and  return  to  Venice,  where  a  full 
pardon  awaited  him,  besides  other  advan- 
tageous proposals.  Instead,  however,  of 
obeying  these  commands,  Pirona  endeav- 
oured to  engage  other  Venetians  to  join 
him  in  his  undertaking,  and,  when  it 
turned  out  that  the  cantd  did  not  wholly 
answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  in- 
tended, himself  planned  and  set  to  work 
on  the  execution  of  a  second.  *<  But  so 
great  and  so  traitorous  offences  on  the 
part  of  a  subject  moving  their  Eminences 
to  just  indignation,  they  determined  to 
consider  this  matter  as  an  affair  of  State, 
and  decided  to  attempt  the  chastisement 
of  the  culprit  as  a  warning  to  other  sub- 
jects." Therefore  they  despatched  one 
Grelfino  Versa,  "  a  person  well  tried  in 
other  important  executions  of  a  like  na- 
ture," with  orders  to  find  the  means  of 
'Haking  out  of  the  world  such  a  fellow  as 
this  Pirona,  guilty  of  crime  against  the 
State."  The  price  of  the  service  entrusted 
to  this  emissary  was  fixed  at  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  zequins,  sixty  to  be  paid  in 
advance,  and  two  hundred  when  the  job 
was  done ! 

We  had  purposed  adding  some  gleanings 
respecting  those  two  curious  points  in  the 
history  of  the  Inquisition,  the  "Confi- 
dants "  employed  by  it,  and  the  recorded 
cases  of  escape  from  its  prisons.  But  the 
length  to  which  this  paper  has  already  run 
makes  it  impossible  to  do  so  on  the  pres- 
ent occasion.  Possibly  some  future  oppor- 
tunity may  be  found  for  treating  these 
parts  of  the  subject. 


Thb  Santarelli  Theatre  at  Forli  (Itely)  has 
been  shaken  oat  of  existence  by  the  last  earth- 
quake that  occurred  in  that  land  of  volcanic  dis- 
turbances. Htulcal  Standard. 


The  dead  to  the  bier,  the  living  to  good  cheer. 

All  women,  let  them  be  never  so  homely, 
are  pleased  to  hear  themselvei  celebrated  for 
beauty.  Don  Qolzote. 
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OHAPTEB  X. 
I  BUILD  CASTLES. 

Mt  companions  had  soon  found  oat,  and 
I  think  the  discovery  had  something  to  do 
with  the  kindness  they  always  showed  me, 
that  I  was  a  good  hand  at  spinning  a 
yam:  the  nautical  phrase  had  got  nata 
ralized  in  the  schooL  We  had  no  chance, 
if  we  would  have  taken  it,  of  spending 
any  part  of  school-hours  in  such  a  pastime ; 
but  it  formed  an  unfailing  amusement 
when  weather  or  humour  interfered  with 
bodily  exercises.  Nor  were  we  debarred 
from  the  pleasure  after  we  had  retired  for 
the  night, — only  as  we  were  parted  in 
three  rooms,  I  could  not  have  a  large  audi- 
ence then.  I  well  remember,  however,  one 
occasion  on  which  it  was  otherwise.  The 
report  of  a  super-excellent  invention  hav- 
ing gone  abroad,  one  by  one  they  came 
creeping  into  m^  room,  after  I  and  my 
compamon  were  m  bed,  until  we  lay  three 
in  each  bed,  all  being  present  but  Fox. 
At  the  very  heart  of  the  climax,  when  a 
spectre  was  appearing  and  disappearine 
momently  with  the  dntwing  in  and  sen£ 
ing  out  of  his  breath,  so  that  you  could 
not  tell  the  one  moment  where  he  might 
show  himself  the  next,  Mr.  Elder  walked 
into  the  room  with  his  chamber-candle  in 
his  hand,  straightway  illuminating  six 
countenances  pale  with  terror  —  for  I  took 
my  full  share  of  whatever  emotion  I 
roused  in  the  rest.  But  instead  of  laying 
a  general  interdict  on  the  custom,  he  only 
said, 

^'  Come,  come,  boys  I  it's  time  von  were 
asleep.    Go  to  your  rooms  directly." 

"  Please  sir,"  faltered  one  —  Moberly  by 
name — the  dullest  and  most  honourable 
boy,  to  my  thinking,  amongst  us,  ^  mayn't 
I  stay  where  I  am  ?  Cumbermede  has  put 
me  all  in  a  shiver." 

Mr.  Elder  laughed,  and  turning  to  me, 
asked  with  his  usual  good  humour, 

**  How  long  will  your  story  take,  Cum- 
bermede ?  " 

*'  As  long  as  you  please,  sir,"  I  an- 
swered. 

**I  can't  let  you  keep  them  awake  all 
night,  you  know." 

"  There's  no  fear  of  that,  sir,"  I  replied. 
**  Moberly  would  have  been  asleep  long 
ago  if  it  hadn't  been  a  ghost,  ifotiiing 
keeps  him  awake  but  ghosts." 

"Well,  is  the  ghost  nearly  done  with  ?  " 

"  Not  quite,  sir.  The  worst  is  to  come 
yet." 

"Please,  sir,"  interposed  Moberly,  "if 
you'll  let  me  stay  wnere  I  am,  I'll  turn 
round  on  my  deaf  ear,  and  won't  listen  to 


a  word  more  of  it.    It's  awfU,  I  do 
you,  sir." 

Mr.  Elder  laughed  again. 

"No,  no,"  he  said.  "Make  haste  and 
finish  your  story,  Cumbermede,  and  let 
them  go  to  sleep.  You,  Moberly,  may 
stay  where  you  are  for  the  night,  but  I 
can't  have  this  made  a  practice  of." 

"  No,  no,  sir,"  said  several  at  once. 

"  But  why  don't  you  tell  your  stories  by 
daylight,  Cumbermede  ?  I'm  sure  yoa 
have  time  enough  for  them  then." 

"  Oh,  but  he's  eot  one  going  for  the  day 
and  another  for  uie  nieht." 

"  Then  do  you  often  lie  three  in  a  bed  ?  " 
asked  Mr.  Elder  with  some  concern. 

"  Oh  no,  sir«  Only  this  is  an  extra  good 
one,  you  see." 

Mr.  Elder  laughed  again,  bade  us  good 
night,  and  left  us.  The  horror  however 
was  broken.  I  could  not  call  up  one 
shiver  more,  and  in  a  few  minutes  Moberly, 
as  well  as  his  two  companions,  had  slipped 
aw^  to  roomier  quarters. 

The  material  of^the  tales  I  told  my  com- 
panions was  in  part  supplied  from  some  of 
my  uncle's  old  books,  for  in  his  little 
library  there  were  more  than  the  Arcadia 
of  the  same  sort.  But  these  had  not 
merely  afforded  me  the  stuff  to  remodel 
and  miitate;  their  spirit  had  wrought 
upon  my  spirit,  and  armour  and  war- 
horses  and  mighty  swords  were  only  the 
instruments  with  which  faithful  knights 
wrought  honourable  deeds. 

I  lutd  a  tolerably  clear  perception  that 
such  deeds  could  not  be  done  in  our  days; 
that  there  were  no  more  dragons  lying  in 
the  woods;  and  that  ladies  did  not  now 
fall  into  the  hands  of  giants.  But  I  had 
the  witness  of  an  eternal  impulse  in  my- 
self that  noble  deeds  had  yet  to  be  done, 
and  therefore  might  be  done,  although  I 
knew  not  how.  Hence  a  feeling  of  the 
dignity  of  ancient  descent,  as  involving 
association  with  great  men  and  great 
actions  of  old,  and  therefore  rendenns^ 
such  more  attainable  in  the  future,  tooK 
deep  root  in  my  mind.  Aware  of  the  hum- 
bleness of  my  birth,  and  unrestrained  by- 
pride  in  my  parents  —  I  had  lost  them  so 
early  —  I  would  indulge  in  many  a  day- 
dream of  what  I  would  eladly  have  been. 
I  would  pond'jr  over  the  delights  of  having 
a  history,  and  how  grand  it  would  be  to 
find  I  was  descended  from  some  far-awajr 
knight  who  had  done  deeds  of  high  em- 
prise. In  such  moods  the  recollection  of 
the  old  sword  that  had  vanished  from  the 
wall  would  return :  indeed  the  impression 
it  had  made  upon  me  may  have  oeen  at 
the  root  of  it  alL    How  I  longed  to  know 
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the  story  of  it !  But  it  had  gone  to  the 
ffrave  with  grannie.  If  my  uncle  or  aunt 
knew  it,  I  had  no  hope  of  getting  it  from 
either  of  them ;  for  I  was  certain  they  had 
no  sympathy  with  an^  such  fancies  as 
mine.  My  farourite  mvention,  one  for 
which  my  audience  was  sure  to  call  when  I 
professed  incompetence,  and  which  I  en- 
larged and  varied  every  time  I  returned  to 
ity  was  of  a  youth  in  humble  life  who 
found  at  length  he  was  of  far  other  origin 
than  he  had  supposed.  I  did  not  know 
then  that  the  fancy,  not  uncommon  with 
boys,  has  its  roots  in  the  deepest  instincts 
of  our  human  nature.  I  need  not  add  that 
I  had  not  yet  read  Jean  Paul's  Titan,  or 
Hesperus,  or  Comet. 

This  tendency  of  thought  received  a 
fresh  impulse  from  my  visit  to  Moldwarp 
Hall,  as  I  choose  to  name  the  great  house 
whither  my  repentance  had  led  me.  It 
was  the  first  I  had  ever  seen  to  wake  the 
sense  of  the  mighty  antique.  My  home 
was,  no  doubt,  older  than  some  parts  of  the 
hall ;  but  the  house  we  are  bom  in  never 
looks  older  than  the  last  generation  until 
we  begin  to  compare  it  with  others.  By 
tids  time,  what  I  had  learned  of  the  history 
of  my  country,  and  the  general  growth  of 
the  allied  forces  of  my  intellect,  had  ren- 
dered me  capable  of  feeling  the  hoary  eld 
of  the  great  Hall.  Henceforth  it  had  a 
part  in  every  invention  of  my  boyish  im- 
agination. 

I  was  therefore  not  undesirous  of  keep- 
ing the  half-engagement  I  had  made  with 
Mrs.  Wilson :  but  it  was  not  she  that  drew 
me.  With  all  her  kindness,  she  had  not  at- 
tracted me;  for  cupboard-love  is  not  the 
sole,  or  alwavs  the  most  powerful  operant 
on  the  childish  mind:  it  is  in  general 
stronger  in  men  than  in  either  children  or 
women.  I  would  rather  not  see  Mrs.  Wil- 
son again — she  had  fed  my  body,  she  had 
not  warmed  my  heart.  It  was  the  grand 
old  house  that  attracted  me.  True,  it  was 
associated  with  shame,  but  rather  with  the 
recovery  from  it  than  with  the  fall  itself; 
and  what  memorials  of  ancient  grandeur 
and  knightly  ways  must  lie  within  those 
walls,  to  harmonize  with  my  many  dreams  I 

On  the  next  holiday,  Mr.  £lder  gave  me 
a  ready  permission  to  revisit  Moldwarp 
HalL  I  had  made  myself  acquainted  with 
the  nearest  way  by  crossroads  and  foot- 
paths, and  full  of  expectation,  set  out  with 
my  companions.  They  accompanied  me 
the  greater  part  of  the  distance,  and  left 
me  at  a  certain  gate,  the  same  by  which 
they  had  come  out  of  the  park  on  the  day 
of  my  first  visit.  I  was  glad  when  they 
were  gone,  for  I  could  then  indulge  my 


excited  fancy  at  wilL  I  heard  their  voices 
draw  away  into  the  distance.  I  was  alone 
on  a  little  path  which  led  through  a  wood. 
All  about  me  were  strangely  tall  and 
slender  oaks ;  but  as  I  advanced  into  the 
wood,  the  trees  grew  more  various,  and  in 
some  of  the  opener  spaces,  great  old  oaks, 
short  and  big-headed,  stretched  out  their 
huge  shadow-filled  arms  in  true  oak-fash- 
ion. The  ground  was  uneven,  and  the 
path  led  up  and  down  over  hollow  and 
hillock,  now  crossing  a  swampy  bottom, 
now  climbing  the  ndge  of  a  rocky  emi- 
nence. It  was  a  lovely  forenoon,  with 
gray-blue  sky  and  white  clouds.  The  sun 
shone  plentifully  into  the  wood,  for  the 
leaves  were  thin.  They  hung  like  clouds 
of  gold  and  royal  purple  above  mv  head, 
layer  over  layer,  with  the  blue  sky  and 
the  snowy  clouds  shining  through.  On  the 
ground  it  was  a  world  of  slmdows  and 
sunnv  streaks,  kept  ever  in  interfluent  mo- 
tion by  such  a  wind  as  John  Skelton  de- 
scribes : 

There  blew  in  that  g&rdynge  a  soft  piplying  oold 
Enbrethyng  of  Zephems  with    Ins    pleasant 
wynde. 

I  went  merrily  along.  The  birds  were  not 
singing,  but  my  heart  did  not  need  them. 
It  was  spring-time  there  whatever  it  might 
be  in  the  world.  The  heaven  of  my  child- 
hood wanted  no  lark  to  make  it  say.  Had 
the  trees  been  bare  and  the  frost  shining  on 
the  ground,  it  would  have  been  all  the 
same.    The  sunlight  was  enough. 

I  was  standing  on  the  root  of  a  great 
beech-tree,  gazing  up  into  the  gulf  of  its 
foliage,  and  watching  the  broken  lights 
playing  about  in  the  leaves  and  leaping 
from  twiff  to  branch,  like  birds  yet  more 
golden  than  the  leaves,  when  a  voice 
startled  me. 

« You're  not  looking  for  apples  in  a 
beech-tree,  hey  ?  "  it  said. 

I  turned  instantly,  with  my  heart  in  a 
flutter.  To  my  great  relief  I  saw  that  the 
speaker  was  not  Sir  GUes,  and  that  prob- 
ably no  allusion  was  intended.  But  my 
first  apprehension  made  way  only  for  an- 
other pang,  for,  although  I  did  not  know 
the  man,  a  strange  dismay  shot  through 
me  at  sight  of  him.  His  countenance  was 
associated  with  an  undefined  but  painful 
fact  that  lay  crouchine  in  a  dusky  nollow 
of  my  memory.  I  had  no  time  now  to  en- 
tice it  into  the  light  of  recollection.  I 
took  heart  and  spoke. 

«  No,"  I  answered;  "I  was  only  watch- 
ing the  sun  on  the  leaves." 

**  Very  pretty,  ain't  it  ?  Ah,  it's  lovely  I 
It's  quite  beautiful  —  ain't  it  now?  You 
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like  good  timber,  don't  you?  —  Trees,  I 
mean,"  he  explained,  aware,  I  suppose,  of 
some  perplexity  on  my  countenance. 

<<  Yes,"  I  answered.  "  I  like  big  old  ones 
best." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  be  returned  with  an  energy 
that  sounded  strange  and  iarring  to  my 
mood ;  '*  big  old  ones,  that  have  stood  for 
ages  —  the  monarchs  of  the  forest.  Sap- 
lings ain't  b^d  things  either,  though.  But 
old  ones  are  best.  Just  come  here,  and 
111  show  you  one  worth  looking  at.  It 
wasn't  planted  yesterday,  /  can  tell  you." 

I  followed  him  along  the  path,  until  we 
came  out  of  the  wockL  Beyond  us  the 
ground  rose  steep  and  high,  and  was  cov- 
ered with  trees ;  but  here  in  the  hollow  it 
was  open.  A  stream  ran  along  between 
us  and  the  height.  On  this  side  of  the 
stream  stood  a  mighty  tree,  towards  which 
my  companion  led  me.  It  was  an  oak 
with  such  a  bushy  head  and  such  great 
V  roots  rising  in  serpent  rolls  and  heaves 
above  the  ground,  that  the  stem  looked 
stunted  between  them. 

"  There  I "  said  my  companion ;  "  there's 
a  tree  I  there's  something  like  a  tree  I 
How  a  man  must  feel  to  call  a  tree  like 
that  his  own  I.  That's  Queen  Elizabeth's 
oak.  It  is  indeed.  England  is  dotted 
with  would-be  Queen  Elizabeth's  oaks ;  but 
there  is  the  very  oak  which  she  admired  so 
much  that  she  ordered  luncheon  to  be 
served  under  it.  ...  Ah  I  she  knew  the 
value  of  timber — did  good  Queen  Bess. 
Thai's  now  —  now  —  let  me  see  —  the  year 
after  the  Armada  —  nine  from  fifteen  —  ah 
well,  somewhere  about  two  hundred  and 
thirty  years  ago." 

"  How  lumpy  and  hard  it  looks  I "  I  re- 
marked. 

"  That's  the  breed  and  tiie  age  of  it,"  he 
returned.  "The  wonder  to  me  is  they 
don't  turn  to  stone  and  last  for  ever,  those 
trees.  Ah  I  there's  something  to  live  for 
now  I" 

He  had  turned  away  to  resume  his  walk, 
but  as  he  finished  the  sentence,  he  turned 
again  towards  the  tree,  and  shook  his 
finger  at  it,  as  if  reproaching  it  for  belong- 
ing to  somebody  else  than  himself. 

**  Where  are  you  going  now  ?  "  he  asked, 
wheeling  round  upon  me  sharply,  with  a 
keen  look  in  his  maepie-eyes,  as  the  French 
would  call  them,  which  hardly  correspond- 
ed with  the  bluntness  of  his  address. 

"I'm  going  to  the  Hall,"  I  answered, 
turning  away. 

"  You'll  never  get  there  that  way.  How 
are  you  to  cross  the  river  ?  ". 

"  I  don't  know.  I've  never  been  this 
way  before." 


"  You've  been  to  the  Hall  before,  then  ? 
Who  do  you  know  there  ?  " 

"  Mrs.  Wilson,"  I  answered. 

«  Hm  I  Ah  I  You  know  Mrs.  Wilson, 
do  you  ?    Nice  woman,  Mrs.  Wilson  I " 

He  said  this  as  if  he  meant  the  opposite. 

"Here,"  he  went  on  —  "come  wim  me. 
I'll  show  you  the  way." 

I  obeyed  and  followed  him  along  the  bank 
of  the  stream. 

"  What  a  curious  bridge  I "  I  exclaimed, 
as  we  came  in  sight  of  an  ancient  struc- 
ture lifted  high  in  the  middle  on  the  point 
of  a  Gothic  arch. 

"  Yes,  ain't  it  ?  "  he  said.  "  Curious  ?  I 
should  think  sol  And  well  it  may  be  I 
It's  as  old  as  the  oak  there  at  least. 
There's  a  bridge  now  for  a  man  like  Sir 
Giles  to  call  his  own  1 " 

"  He  can't  keep  it  though,"  1  said,  mor- 
alizing ;  for,  in  carrying  on  the  threads  of 
my  stories,  I  had  come  to  see  that  no  cli- 
max could  last  forever. 

"Can't  keep  itl  He  could  carry  off 
eveiy  stone  of  it  if  he  liked." 

"  Then  it  wouldn't  be  the  bridge  any 
longer." 

"  You're  a  sharp  one,"  he  said. 

"I  don't  know,"  I  answered,  truly 
enough.  I  seemed  to  myself  to  be  talking 
sense,  that  was  all. 

"Well,  I  do.  What  do  you  mean  by 
saying  he  couldn't  keep  it?  " 

"It's  been  a  good  many  people's  al- 
ready,* and  it'll  be  somebody  else's  some 
day,"  I  replied. 

He  did  not  seem  to  relish  the  sugges- 
tion,  for  he  gave  a  kind  of  grunt,  which 
gradually  broke  into  a  laugh  as  he  an- 
swered, 

"  Likely  enough  I  likely  enough  1 " 

We  haa  now  come  round  to  the  end  of 
the  bridge,  and  I  saw  that  it  was  far  more 
curious  than  I  had  perceived  before. 
«  «  Yfhy  is  it  so  narrow  ?  "  I  asked  won- 
deringly,  for  it  was  not  three  feet  wide, 
and  had  a  parapet  of  stone  about  three 
feet  high  on  each  side  of  it. 

"  Ah  I "  he  replied ;  "  that's  it,  you  see. 
As  old  as  the  hills.  It  was  built,  V^$ 
bridge  was,  before  ever  a  carriage  was 
made — yes,  before  ever  a  carrier's  cart 
went  along  a  road.  They  carried  every- 
thing then  upon  horses'  backs.  They  call 
this  the  pack-horse  bridge.  You  see 
there's  room  for  the  horses'  legs,  and  their 
loads  could  stick  out  over  the  parapets. 
That's  the  way  they  carried  everything  to 
the  Hall  then.  That  was  a  few  years  be- 
fore you  were  bom,  young  gentleman." 

"  But  they  couldn't  get  toeir  legs  —  the 
horses,  I  mean — couldn't  get  their  legs 
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tbrough  this  narrow  opening,"  I  objected ; 
for  a  flat  stone  almost  blocked  up  each 
end. 

<*No;  that's  true  enough.  But  those 
stones  have  been  up  only  a  hundred  years 
or  so.  They  didn't  want  it  for  pack-horses 
any  more  then,  and  the  stones  were  put 
up  to  keep  the  cattle,  with  which  at  some 
time  or  other  I  suppose  some  thrifty 
owner  had  stocked  the  park,  from  crossing 
to  this  meadow.  That  would  be  before 
those  tree3  were  planted  up  there." 

When  we  crossed  the  stream,  he  stopped 
at  the  other  end  of  the  bridge  and  said, 

"Now  you  go  that  way — up  the  hill. 
There's  a  kind  of  a  path  if  you  can  find  it, 
but  it  doesn't  much  matter.  Good  morn- 
ing." 

He  walked  away  down  the  bank  of  the 
stream,  while  I  struck  into  the  wood. 

When  I  reached  the  top,  and  emerged 
from  the  trees  that  skirted  the  ridge,  there 
stood  ^e  lordly  Hdl  before  me,  shining 
in  autumnal  Bun-light,  with  gilded  vanes, 
and  diamond-paned  windows,  as  if  it  were 
a  rock  against  which  the  gentle  waves  of 
the  sea  rippled  and  broke  in  flashes. 
When  you  looked  at  its  foundation,  which 
seemed  to  have  torn  its  way  up  through 
the  clingine  sward,  you  coula  not  tell 
where  the  building  began  and  the  rock 
ended.  In  some  pi^  indeed  the  rock  was 
wrought  into  the  walls  of  the  house; 
while  in  others  it  was  faced  up  with  stone 
and  mortar..  My  heart  beat  high  with 
Taffue  rejoicing.  Grand  as  the  aged  oak 
had  looked,  here  was  a  grander  growth — ■' 
a  growth  older  too  than  the  oak,  and  in- 
closing within  it  a  thousand  histories. 

I  approached  the  gate  by  which  Mrs. 
l^'son  had  dismirsed  me.  A  flight  of 
rude  steps  cut  in  the  rock  led  to  the  port- 
cullis which  still  hung,  now  fixed  in  its 
place,  in  front  of  the  gate ;  for  though  the 
Hall  had  no  external  defences,  it  had 
been  well  fitted  for  the  half-sieges  of 
troublous  times.  A  modern  mansion 
stands,  with  its  broad  sweep  up  to  the 
wide  door,  like  its  hospitable  owner  in  full 
dress  and  broad-bosomed  shirt  on  his  own 
hearth-rug :  this  ancient  house  stood  with 
its  back  to  the  world,  like  one  of  its 
ancient  owners,  ready  to  ride,  in  morion, 
breast-plate,  and  jack-boots  —  yet  not 
armed  cap-^pie,  not  like  a  walled  castle, 
that  is. 

I  ascended  the  steps,  and  stood  before 
the  arch — filled  with  a  great  iron-studded 
oaken  gate  —  which  led  through  a  square 
tower  into  the  court.  I  stood  gazing  for 
some  minutes  before  I  rang  the  bell.  Two 
things  in  particular  I  noticed.    The  first 


was  —  over  the  arch  of  the  doorway, 
amongst  others  —  one  device  very  like  the 
animfd's  head  upon  the  watch  and  the  seal 
which  my  ^eat-grandmother  had  given 
me.  I  could  not  be  sure  it  was  the  same, 
for  the  shape — both  in  the  stone  and  in 
my  memory  —  was  considerably  worn. 
The  other  interested  me  far  more.  In  the 
great  gate  was  a  small  wicket,  so  small 
that  there  was  hardly  room  for  me  to  pass 
without  stooping.  A  thick  stone  threshold 
lay  before  it:  the  spot  where  the  right 
foot  must  fall  in  stepping  out  of  the 
wicket,  was  worn  into  the  shape  of  a  shoe, 
to  the  depth  of  between  three  and  four 
inches  I  should  judge,  vertically  into  the 
stone.  The  deep  foot-mould  conveyed  to 
me  a  sense  of  the  coming  and  going  of 
generations,  such  as  I  could  not  gather 
from  the  age-worn  walls  of  the  build- 
ing. 

A  great  bell-handle  at  the  end  of  a 
jointed  iron-rod,  hung  down  by  the  side 
of  the  wicket.  I  rang.  An  old  woman 
opened  the  wicket,  and  allowed  me  to  en- 
ter. I  thought  I  remembered  the  way  to 
Mrs.  Wilson's  door  well  enough,  but  when 
I  had  ascended  the  few  broad  steps,  curved 
to  the  shape  of  the  comer  in  which  the  en- 
trance stood,  and  found  myself  in  the 
flagged  court,  I  was  bewildered,  and 
had  to  follow  the  retreating  portress  for 
directions.  A  word  set  me  right,  and 
I  was  soon  in  Mrs.  Wilson's  presence. 
She  received  me  kindly,  and  expressed 
her  satisfaction  that  I  had  kept  what  she 
was  pleased  to  consider  my  engagement. 

A&er  some  refreshment  and  a  Bttle  talk, 
Mrs.  Wilson  said, 

*«  Now,  Master  Cumbermede,  would  you 
like  to  go  and  see  the  gardens,  or 
take  a  walk  in  the  park  and  look  at  the 
deer?" 

"  Please,  Mrs.  Wilson,"  I  returned,  "  you 
promised  to  show  me  the  house." 

"  You  would  like  that,  would  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  I  answered,  -r  "  better  than  any- 
thing." 

<<Come,  then,"  she  said,  and  took  a 
bunch  of  keys  from  the  wall.  "  Some  of 
the  rooms  I  lock  up  when  the  family's 
away." 

It  was  a  vast  place.  Roughly  it  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  large  oblong  which  the  great 
hs^  with  the  kitchen  and  its  offices,  divided 
into  two  square  courts  —  the  one  flagged, 
the  other  gravelled.  A  passage  dividing 
the  hidl  from  the  kitchen  led  through  from 
the  one  court  to  the  other.  We  entered 
this  central  portion  through  a  small  tower ; 
and,  after  a  peep  at  the  hall,  ascended 
to  a  room  above  the  entrance,  accessible 
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firom  an  open  g^^Ue^  which  ran  along  two 
sides  of  the  hafi.  ll^e  room  was  square,  oc- 
cupying the  area-space  of  the  little  entrance 
tower.  To  my  joyous  amazement,  its  walls 
were  crowded  with  swords,  daggers  — 
weapons  in  endless  variety,  mingled  with 

funs  and  pistols,  for  which  I  cared  less, 
ome  which  had  hilts  curiously  carved 
and  even  jewelled,  seemed  of  foreign  make : 
their  character  was  different  from  that  of 
the  rest ;  but  most  were  evidently  of  the 
same  family  with  the  one  sword  I  knew. 
Mrs.  Wilson  could  tell  me  nothing  about 
them.  All  she  knew  was,  that  this  was 
the  armoury,  and  that  Sir  Giles  had  a  book 
with  something  written  in  it  about  every 
one  of  the  weapons.  They  were  no  chance 
collection :  eadi  had  a  history.  I  gazed  in 
wonder  and  delight.  Above  the  weapons 
hung  many  pieces  of  armour  —  no  entire 
Buit^  however ;  of  those  there  were  several 
in  the  hall  below.  Finding  that  Mrs.  Wil- 
son did  not  object  to  my  handling  the 
weapons  within  mv  reach,  I  was  soon  so 
much  absorbed  in  the  examination  of  them, 
that  I  started  when  she  spoke. 

**  You  shall  come  asain.  Master  Cumber- 
mede,"  she  said.    "  We  must  go  now." 

I  replaced  a  Highland  broadsword,  and 
turned  to  follow  her.  She  was  evidently 
pleased  with  the  alacrity  of  my  obedience, 
and  for  the  first  time  bestowed  on  me  a 
smile  as  she  led  the  way  from  the  armoury 
by  another  door.  To  my  enhanced  delieht 
this  door  led  i4to  the  librair.  Gladly 
would  I  have  lingered,  but  Mrs.  Wilson 
walked  on,  and  I  followed,  through 
rooms  and  rooms,  low-pitched,  and  hung 
with  tapestry,  some  carpeted,  some  floored 
with  black  polished  oak,  others  with  some 
kind  of  cement  or  concrete,  all  filled  with 
ancient  furniture  whose  verv  aspect  was  a 
speechless  marvel.  Out  of  one  into  an- 
other, along  endless  passages,  up  and 
down  windms  stairs,  now  looking  from 
the  summit  of  a  lofby  tower  upon  terraces 
and  gardens  below. —  now  lost  in  gloomy 
arches,  again  out  upon  acres  of  leads,  and 
now  bathed  in  the  sweet  gloom  of  the  an- 
cient chapel  with  its  stained  windows  of 
that  old  glass  which  seems  nothing  at 
first,  it  is  so  modest  and  harmonious,  but 
which  for  that  very  reason  grows  into 
a  poem  in  the  brain :  you  see  it  last  and 
love  it  best  —  I  followed  with  unabating 
delight. 

When  at  length  Mrs.  Wilson  sud  I  had 
seen  the  whole,  I  begged  her  to  let  me  go 
a^ain  into  the  libranr,  for  she  had  not 
given  me  a  moment  to  look  at  it.  She  con- 
sented. 

It  was  a  part  of  the  house  not  best 


suited  for  the  purpose,  connected  with  the 
armoury  by  a  descent  of  a  few  steps.  It 
lay  over  some  of  the  housekeeping  de- 
partment, was  too  near  the  great  haU,  and 
looked  into  the  flagged  court.  A  library 
should  be  on  the  ground  floor  in  a  quiet 
wing,  with  an  outlook  on  grass,  ana  the 
possibility  of  gaining  it  at  once  without 
goin^  through  long  passages.  Nor  was 
the  library  itself^  architecturally  consid- 
ered, at  all  superior  to  its  position.  The 
books  had  greatly  outgrown  the  space 
allotted  to  them,  and  several  of  the  neigh- 
bouring rooms  had  been  annexed  as  occa> 
sion  required ;  hence  it  consisted  of  half  a 
dozen  rooms,  some  of  them  merely  closets 
intended  for  dressing-rooms,  and  all  very 
ill-lighted.  I  entered  it  however  in  no 
critical  spirit,  but  with  a  feelins  of  rever- 
ential delight.  My  uncle's  books  had 
taught  me  to  love  books.  I  had  been 
accustomed  to  consider  his  five  hundred 
volumes,  a  wonderful  library;  but  here 
were  thousands  —  as  old,  as'  musty,  as  neg- 
lected, as  dilapidated,  therefore  as  cer- 
tainly full  of  wonder  and  discovery,  as 
man  or  boy  could  wish.  —  Oh  the  treasures 
of  a  house  that  has  been  growing  for  ages  I 
I  leave  a  whole  roomful  of  lethal  weapons, 
to  descend  three  steps  into  six  roomfius  of 
books  —  each  "  the  precious  life-blood  of  a 
master  spirit  **  —  for  as  yet  in  my  eyes  all 
books  were  worthy  I  Which  did  I  love 
best  ?  Old  swords  or  old  books  ?  I  could 
not  telL  I  had  only  the  grace  to  know 
which  I  ought  to  love  best. 

As  we  passed  from  the  first  room  into 
the  second,  up  rose  a  white  thing  from  a 
comer  of  the  window-seat  and  came  to- 
wards us.  I  started.  Mrs.  Wilson  ex- 
claimed : 

"  La  1  Miss  Clara !  how  ever ?  ** 

The  rest  was  lost  in  the  abyss  of  possi- 
bility. 

"  They  teld  me  you  were  .  somewhere 
about,  Mrs.  Wilson,  and  I  thought  I  had 
better  wait  here.    How  do  you  do  ?  " 

"La,  child,  you've  given  me  such  a 
tuml"  said  Mrs.  Wilson.  "You  might 
have  been  a  ghost  if  it  had  been  in  the 
middle  of  the  night." 

"  I'm  very  sorry,  Mrs.  Wilson,"  said  the 
girl  merrily.  "  Only  you  see  if  it  had 
been  a  ghost  it  couldn't  have  been  me." 

"  How's  your  papa,  Miss  Clara  ?  " 

"  Oh  1  he's  always  quite  well." 

"  When  did  you  see  him  ?  " 

"To-day.  He's  at  home  with  grand- 
papa now." 

"  And  you  ran  away  and  left  him  ?  " 

"Not  quite  that.  He  and  grandpapa 
went  out  about  some  business — to  tbe 
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copse  at  Dcadman's  Hollow,  I  think.  They 
didn't  want  my  advice  —  they  never  do; 
BO  I  came  to  see  you,  Mrs.  Wilson." 

By  this  time  I  had  been  able  to  look  at 
the  girl.  She  was  a  year  or  two  older 
than  myself,  I  thought,  and  the  loveliest 
creature  I  had  ever  seen.  She  had  large 
blue  eyes  of  the  rare  shade  called  violet, 
a  little  round  perhaps,  but  the  long  lashes 
did  something  to  rectify  that  fault ;  and  a 
delicate  nose — turned  up  a  little  of  course, 
else  at  her  age  she  could  not  have  been  so 
pretty.  Her  mouth  was  well  curved,  ex- 
pressmg  a  fnll  share  of  Paley's  happiness ; 
her  chin  was  something  large  and  pro- 
jecting, but  the  lines  were  fine.  Her  hair 
was  a  light  brown,  but  dark  for  her  eyes, 
and  her  complexion  would  have  been  en- 
chanting to  any  one  fond  of  the  "sweet 
mixture,  red  and  white."  Her  figure  was 
that  of  a  girl  of  thirteen,  undetermined  — 
but  therem  I  was  ]y)t  critical.  "  An  ex- 
ceeding fair  forehead,"  to  quote  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  and  plump,  white  (fimple-knuckled 
hands  complete  the  picture  sufficiently  for 
the  present.  Indeed  it  would  have  been 
better  to  say  only  that  I  was  taken  with 
her,  and  then  the  reader  might  fancy  her 
Buch  as  he  would  have  been  taken  with 
himself.  But  I  was  not  fascinated.  It 
was  only  that  I  was  a  boy  and  she  was  a 
girl,  and  there  being  no  element  of  decided 
repulsion,  I  felt  kindly  disposed  towards 
her. 

Mrs.  Wilson  turned  to  me. 

"Well,  Master  Cumbermede,  you  see  I 
am  able  to  give  you  more  than  I  prom- 
ised.^' 

"Yes,"  I  returned;  "you  promised  to 
Bhow  me  the  old  house " 

"  And  here,"  she  interposed,  "  I  show 
you  a  young  lady  as  well.'' 

"  Yes,  thank  you,"  I  said  simply.  But  I 
had  a  feeling  that  Mrs.  Wilson  was  not 
ahsolutely  well-pleased. 

I  was  rather  shy  of  Miss  Clara — not 
that  I  was  afraid  of  her,  but  that  I  did  not 
exactly  know  what  was  expected  of  me, 
and  Mrs.  Wilson  gave  us  no  farther  intro- 
duction to  each  other.  I  was  not  so  shy, 
however,  as  not  to  wish  Mrs.  Wilson  would 
leave  us  together,  for  then,  I  thought,  we 
should  get  on  well  enough ;  but  such  was 
not  her  intent.  Desirous  of  bein^  agreea- 
hle,  however — as  far  as  I  knew  how,  and 
remembering  that  Mrs.  Wilson  had  given 
me  the  choice  before,  I  said  to  her  — 

"Mightn't  we  go  and  look  at  the  deer, 
Mrs.  Wilson?" 

"You  had  better  not,"  she  answered. 
"They  are  rather  ill-tempered  just  now. 
They  might  run  at  you.    I  heard  them 


fighting  last  night,  and  knocking  their 
horns  together  dreadfully." 

"Then  we'd  better  not,"  said  Clara. 
"They  firightened  me  very  much  yester- 
day." 

We  were  following  Mrs.  Wilson  from 
the  room.  As  we  passed  the  hall-door,  we 
peeped  in. 

"Do  you  Hke  such  great  high  places?" 
asked  Clara. 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  I  answered.  "  I  like  great 
high  places.  It  makes  you  gasp  some- 
how." 

"  Are  you  fond  of  gasping  ?  Does  it  do 
you  good  ?  "  she  asked,  ¥rith  a  mock-sim- 
plicity which  might  be  humour  or  some- 
thins  not  so  pleasant. 

"  X  es,  I  think  it  does,"  I  answered,  "  It 
pleases  me." 

"I  don't  like  it.  I  like  a  quiet  snug 
place  like  the  library — not  a  great  wide 
place  like  this,  that  looks  as  if  it  had  swal- 
lowed you  and  didn't  know  it." 

"What  a  clever  creature  she  is!"  I 
thoud^.  We  turned  away  and  followed 
Mrs.  Wilson  again. 

I  had  expected  to  spend  the  rest  of  the 
day  with  her,  but  the  moment  we  reached 
her  apartment,  she  got  out  a  bottle  of  her 
home-made  wine^md  some  cake,  saying  it 
was  time  for  me  to  go  home.  I  was  much 
disappointed  —  the  more  that  the  pretty 
Clara  remained  behind ;  but  what  could  I 
do  ?  I  strolled  back  to  Ald¥rick  with  my 
he'ad  fuller  than  ever  of  fancies  new  and 
old.  But  Mrs.  Wilson  had  said  nothing 
of  going  to  see  her  again,  and  without  an 
invitation  I  could  not  venture  to  revisit 
the  Hall. 

In  pondering  over  the  events  of  the  day, 
I  gave  the  man  I  had  met  in  the  wood  a 
full  share  in  my  meditations. 


CHAPTER  XI. 
A  TALK  WITH  MY  UNCLE. 

When  I  returned  home  for  the  Christ- 
mas holidays,  I  told  my  uncle,  amongst 
other  things,  all  that  I  have  just  recorded ; 
for  although  the  a£B&ir  seemed  far  away 
from  me  now,  I  felt  that  he  ought  to  know 
it.  He  was  greatly  pleased  with  my  be- 
haviour in  regard  to  the  apple.  He  did 
not  identify  the  place  however,  until  he 
heard  the  name  of  the  housekeeper :  then 
I  saw  a  cloud  pass  over  his  face.  It  grew 
deeper  when  I  told  him  of  my  second  visit, 
especially  while  I  described  the  man  I  had 
met  in  the  wood. 

"I  have  a  strange  fancy  about  him, 
uncle,"  I  said.    "I  think  he  must  be  the 
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same  man  that  came  here  one  very  stormy 
night — long  ago  —  and  wanted  to  take 
me  away." 

"Who  told  you  of  that?"  asked  my 
imcle,  startled. 

I  explained  that  I  had  been  a  listener. 

"  You  ought  not  to  haye  listened." 

"  I  know  that  now ;  but  I  did  not  know 
then.  I  woke  frightened,  and  heard  the 
yoices." 

"  What  makes  you  think  it  was  the  same 
man?" 

"I  can't  be  sure,  you  know.  But  as 
often  as  I  think  of  the  man  I  met  in  the 
wood,  the  recollection  of  that  night  comes 
back  to  me." 

« I  daresay.    What  was  he  like  ?  " 

I  described  him  as  well  as  I  could. 

**  Yes,"  said  my  uncle,  "I  daresay.  He 
is  a  dangerous  man." 

*«  What  did  he  want  with  me  ?  " 

^He  wanted  to  have  something  to  do 
with  your  education.  He  is  an  old  friend 
—  acquaintance  I  ought  to  say — of  your 
father's.  I  should  be  sorry  you  had  any 
intercourse  with  him.  He  is  a  very  world- 
ly kind  of  man.  He  believes  in  money 
and  rank  and  getting  on.  He  believes 
in  nothing  else  that  I  know." 

"  Then  I  am  sure  I  shouldn't  like  him," 
I  said. 

"I  am  pretty  sure  you  wouldn't,"  re- 
turned my  uncle. 

I  had  never  before  heard  him  speak  so 
severely  of  any  one.  But  from  this  time 
he  began  to  talk  to  me  more  as  if  I  had 
been  a  grown  man.  There  was  a  simplic- 
ity in  his  way  of  looking  at  things,  how- 
ever, which  made  him  quite  inteUigible  to 
a  boy  as  yet  uncorrupted  by  false  aims  or 
judgments.  He  took  me  about  with  him 
constantly,  and  I  began  to  see  him  as  he 
was,  and  to  honour  and  love  him  more 
than  ever. 

Christmas-day  this  year  fell  on  a  Sun- 
day. It  was  a  model  Christmas-day.  My 
uncle  and  I  walked  to  church  in  the  mom- 
inff.  When  we  started,  the  grass  was 
shining  with  frost,  and  the  air  was  cold ;  a 
fog  hung  about  the  horizon,  and  the  sun 
shone  through  it  with  red  rayless  counte- 
nance. But  before  we  reached  the  church, 
which  was  some  three  miles  from  home, 
the  fog  was  gone,  and  the  frost  had  taken 
shelter  with  the  shadows;  the  sun  was 
dazzling   without   bein^   clear,  and   the 

f  olden  cock  on  the  spire  was  glittering 
een  in  the  moveless  air. 
"  What  do  they  put  a  cock  on  the  spire 
for,  uncle  ?  "  I  asked. 

"To  end  off  with  an  ornament,  per- 
haps," he  answered. 


''I  thought  it  had  been  to  show  how  the 
wind  blew." 

"Well,  it  wouldn't  be  the  first  time 
great  things  —  I  mesm  the  spire,  not  the 
cock  —  had  been  put  to  httle  uses." 

"  But  why  should  it  be  a  cock,"  I  asked, 
"more  than  any  other  bird?  " 

"Some  people — those  to  whom  the 
church  is  chieny  historical,  would  tell  yoa 
it  is  the  cock  that  rebuked  St.  Peter. 
Whether  it  be  so  or  not,  I  think  a  better 
reason  for  putting  it  there  would  be  that 
the  cock  is  the  first  creature  to  welcome 
the  light,  and  tell  people  that  it  is  coming. 
Hence  it  is  a.svmbol  of  the  clergyman." 

"But  our  clergyman  doesn^  w^e  the 
people,  uncle.  I've  seen  him  send  you  to 
sleep  sometimes." 

My  uncle  laughed. 

"I  daresay  there  are  some  dull  cocks 
too,"  he  answered. 

"  There's  one  at  the  farm,"  I  said, "  which 
goes  on  crowinff  every  now  and  then  all 
night — in  his  slee}^ — Janet  says.  But  it 
never  wakes  till  all  the  rest  are  out  in  the 
yard." 

Mv  uncle  laughed  again.  We  had 
reached  the  churchyard,  and  by  the  time 
we  had  visited  grannie's  grave  —  that  was 
the  only  one  I  thought  of  in  the  group  of 
family  mounds  —  the  bells  had  ceased, 
and  we  entered. 

I  at  least  did  not  sleep  this  morning; 
not  however  because  of  the  anti-somno- 
lence of  the  clergyman  —  but  that,  in  a 
pew  not  far  off  from  me,  sat  Clara.  I 
could  see  her  as  often  as  I  pleased  to  tura 
my  head  half-way  round.  Church  is  a 
very  favourable  place  for  falling  in  love. 
It  is  all  very  well  for  the  older  people  to 
shake  their  heads  and  say  you  ought  to  be 
minding  the  service — that  does  not  affect 
the  fact  stated — especially  when  the 
clergyman  is  of  the  half-awake  order  who 
take  to  the  church  as  a  gentleman-like 
profession.  Having  to  sit  so  still,  with  the 
pretty  face  so  near,  with  no  obligation  to 
pay  it  attention,  but  with  perfect  libert7 
to  look  at  it,  a  boy  in  the  habit  of  invent- 
ing stories  could  hardly  help  fancying  him- 
seu  in  love  with  it.  Whether  she  saw  me 
or  not,  I  cannot  tell.  Although  she  passed 
me  close  as  we  came  out,  she  did  not  look 
my  way,  and  I  had  not  the  hardihood  to 
aadress  her. 

As  we  were  walking  home  my  uncle 
broke  the  silence. 

"  You  would  like  to  be  an  honourable 
man,  wouldn't  you,  Willie  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Yes,  that  I  should,  uncle." 

"  Could  you  keep  a  secret  now  ?  " 

"  Yes,  uncle.** 
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«  But  there  are  two  ways  of  keeping  a 
Becret." 

"  I  don't  know  more  than  one." 

"What's  that?" 

«  Not  to  tell  it." 

"Never  to  show  that  you  knew  it,  would 
be  better  still." 

"Yes,  it  would " 

"But,  suppose  a  thing:  suppose  you 
knew  that  there  was  a  secret;  suppose 
you  wanted  very  much  to  find  it  out,  and 
yet  would  not  try  to  find  it  out :  wouldn't 
that  be  another  way  of  keeping  it  V  " 

"  Yes,  it  would.  If  I  knew  there  was  a 
secret,  I  should  like  to  find  it  out." 

"  Well,  1  am  going  to  try  you.  There  is 
a  secret.  I  know  it;  you  do  not.  You 
have  a  right  to  know  it  some  day,  but  not 
yet.  I  mean  to  tell  it  you,  but  I  want  you 
to  learn  a  ereat  deal  first.  I  want  to  keep 
the  secret  from  hurting  you.  Just  as  you 
would  keep  things  from  a  baby  which 
would  hurt  him,  I  have  kept  some  things 
from  you." 

"  Is  the  sword  one  of  them,  uncle  ?  "  I 
asked. 

"You  could  not  do  anything  with  the 
secret  if  you  did  know  it,"  my  uncle  went 
on,  without  heedm^  my  question;  "but 
there  may  be  designmg  people  who  would 
make  a  tool  of  you  for  their  own  ends.  It 
is  far  better  you  should  be  ignorant.  Now 
will  you  keep  my  secret?  —  or  in  other 
words,  will  you  trust  me  ?  " 

I  felt  a  little  frightened.  My  imagina- 
tion was  at  work  on  the  formless  thing. 
But  I  was  chiefly  afraid  of  the  promise  — 
lest  I  should  anyway  break  it. 

"  I  will  try  to  keep  the  secret  —  keep  it 
from  myself;  that  is  —  ain't  it,  uncle  ?  " 

"  Yes.    That  is  just  what  I  mean." 

"  But  how  long  will  it  be  for,  unde  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  auite  sure.  It  will  depend  on 
how  wise  and  sensible  you  grow.  Some 
boys  are  men  at  eighteen — some  at  forty. 
The  more  reasonable  and  well-behaved 
you  are,  the  sooner  shall  I  feel  at  liberty 
to  tell  it  you." 

He  ceased,  and  I  remained  silent.  I  was 
not  astonished.  The  vague  news  fell  in 
with  all  my  fancies.  The  possibility  of 
something  pleasant,  nay  even  wonderful 
and  romantic,  of  course  suggested  itself, 
and  the  hope  which  thence  glided  the  de- 
lay tended  to  reconcile  me  to  my  igno- 
rance. 

"I  think  it  better  you  should  not  go 
back  to  Mr.  Elder's,  Willie,"  said  my  un- 
cle presently. 

I  was  stunned  at  the  words.  Where 
could  a  place  be  found  to  compare  for 
blessedness  with  Mr.  Elder's  school?    Not 


even  the  great  Hall  with  its  acres  of  rooms 
and  its  age-long  history,  could  rival  it. 

Some  moments  passed  before  I  could 
utter  a  faltering  "  Why  ?  " 

"  That  is  part  of  my  secret,  Willie,"  an- 
swered my  uncle.  "I  know  it  will  be  a 
disappointment  to  you,  for  you  have  been 
very  happy  with  Mr.  Elder." 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  I  answered.  It  was  all  I 
could  sav,  for  the  tears  were  rolling  down 
my  cheeks,  and  there  was  a  great  lump  in 
my  throat. 

"I  am  very  sorry  indeed  to  give  you 
pain,  Willie,"  he  said  kindly. 

"It's  not  my  blame,  is  it,  uncle?"  I 
sobbed. 

"  Not  in  the  least,  my  boy." 

"  Oh  1  then,  I  don't  mind  it  so  much." 

"  There's  a  brave  boy  1  Now  the  ques- 
tion is,  what  to  do  with  you." 

"  Can't  I  stop  at  home  then  ?  " 

"No,  that  won't  do  either,  Willie.  I 
must  have  you  taught,  and  I  haven't  time 
to  teach  you  myself.  Neither  am  I  a 
scholar  enough  for  it  now;  my  learning 
has  got  rusty.  I  know  your  father  would 
have  wished  to  send  you  to  college,  and 
although  I  do  not  very  well  see  how  I  can 
manage  it,  I  must  do  the  best  I  can.  I'm 
not  a  rich  man,  you  see,  Willie,  though  I 
have  a  little  laia  by.  I  never  could  do 
much  at  making  mone^,  and  I  must  not 
leave  your  aunt  unprovided  for." 

"No,  uncle.  Besides,  I  shall  soon  be 
able  to  work  for  myself  and  you  too." 

"  Not  for  a  long  time,  if  you  go  to  col- 
lege, Willie.  But  we  need  not  t^  about 
that  yet." 

In  the  evenin|^  I  went  to  my  uncle's 
room.  He  was  sitting  by  his  fire  reading 
the  New  Testament. 

"  Please,  uncle,"  I  said,  "  will  you  tell  me 
something  about  my  father  and  mother." 

"  With  pleasure,  my  boy,"  he  answered, 
and  after  a  moment's  thought  began  to 
give  me  a  sketch  of  my  father's  life,  with 
as  many  touches  of  the  man  himself  as  he 
could  at  that  moment  recall.  I  will  not 
detain  my  reader  with  the  narrative.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  m^  father  was  a  sim- 
ple honourable  man,  without  much  educa- 
tion, but  a  great  lover  of  plain  books. 
His  health  had  always  been  delicate ;  and 
before  he  died  he  had  been  so  long  an  in- 
valid that  my  mother's  health  had  given 
way  in  nursing  him,  so  that  she  very  soon 
followed  him.  As  Ids  narrative  closed  my 
uncle  said:  "Now,  Willie,  you  see,  with  a 
good  man  like  that  for  your  father,  you  are 
bound  to  be  good  and  honourable.  Never 
mind  whether  people  praise  you  or  not; 
you  do  what  you  ought  to  do.    And  don't 
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be  always  thinking  of  your  rights.  There 
are  people  who  oonsider  themselves  tery 
grand  because  they  can't  bear  to  be  in- 
terfered with.  They  think  themselves  lov- 
ers of  justice,  when  it  is  only  justice  to 
themselves  they  care  about  The  true 
lover  of  justice  is  one  who  would  rather 
die  a  slave  thsm  interfere  with  the  rights 
of  others.  To  wrong  any  one  is  the  most 
terrible  thing  in  the  world.  Injustice  to 
you  is  not  an  awful  thing  like  injustice  in 
you.  I  should  like  to  see  you  a  great  man, 
Willie.  Do  you  know  what  I  mean  by  a 
great  man  ?'* 

^  Something  else  than  I  know,  Pm  afraid, 
uncle,"  I  answered. 

*^  A  great  man  is  one  woo  will  try  to  do 
right  against  the  devil  himself;  one  who 
will  not  do  wrong  to  please  anybody  or  to 
save  his  life.^' 

I  listened,  but  I  thought  with  myself  a 
man  might  do  all  that,  and  be  no  great 
man.  I  would  do  something  better  —  some 
fine  deed  or  other  —  I  did  not  know  what 
now,  but  I  should  find  out*  by  and  by. 
My  uncle  was  too  easily  pleased ;  I  should 
demand  more  of  a  great  man.  Not  so  did 
the  knights  of  old  gain  their  renown.  I 
was  silent. 

"I  don't  want  you  to  take  my  opinions 
as  yours,  you  know,  Willie,"  my  uncle  re- 
sumed. ^But  I  want  you  to  remember 
what  my  opinion  is." 

As  he  spoke,  he  went  to  a  drawer  in  the 
room,  and  brought  out  something  which 
he  put  in  my  hands.  I  could  ha^y  be- 
lieve my  eyes.  It  was  the  watch  grannie 
had  given  me. 

"  There,"  he  said, « is  your  father's  watch. 
Let  it  keep  you  in  mind  that  to  be  good  is 
to  be  great." 

*♦  Oh,  thank  you,  uncle  I "  I  said,  heed- 
ing only  my  recovered  treasure. 

**'  But  didn't  it  belong  to  somebody  before 
my  father?  Grannie  gave  it  me  as  if  it 
had  been  hers." 

"Your  grandfather  ^ave  it  to  your 
father;  but  when  he  died,  your  sreat- 
grandmother  took  it.  Did  she  teU  you 
anything  about  it?  " 

"Nothing  particular.  She  said  it  was 
her  husband's. 

"  So  it  was,  I  believe." 

"  She  used  to  call  him  my  father." 

"  Ah,  yoa  iwnember  that  I  " 

"I've  had  so  much  time  to  think  about 
things,  uncle  1 " 

"Yes.  WeU— I  hope  you  will  think 
more  about  thinffs  yet." 

"  Yes,  uncle.  But  there's  something  else 
I  should  like  to  ask  you  about." 

"What's  that?" 


" The  old  sword?- 

My  uncle  smiled,  and  rose  again,  say- 
ing— 

"  Ah !  I  thought  as  much.  —  Is  that  any- 
thing like  it  ?  "  he  added,  bringing  it  from 
the  bottom  of  a  cupboard. 

I  took  it  from  his  hands  with  awe.  It 
was  the  same.  If  I  could  have  mistaken 
the  hilt,  I  could  not  mistake  the  split 
sheath. 

"  Oh,  uncle ! "  I  exclaimed,  breathless 
with  delight. 

"  That's  it— isn't  it?  "  he  said,  enjoying 
my  enjoyment. 

"  Yes,  that  it  is  I  Now  tell  me  all  about 
it,  please." 

"Indeed  I  can  tell  you  very  little. 
Some  ancestor  of  ours  fought  with  it  some- 
where. There  was  a  story  about  it,  but  I 
have  forgot  it.    You  may  have  it  if  you 

"No,  undel  May  I?  To  take  away 
with  me?" 

"  Yes.  I  think  you  are  old  enough  now 
not  to  do  any  mischief  with  it." 

I  do  not  believe  there  was  a  happier  boy 
in  England  that  night.  I  did  not  mind 
where  I  went  now.  I  thought  I  could 
even  bear  to  bid  Mrs.  Elder  farewell. 
Whether  therefore  possession  had  done  me 
good,  I  leave  my  reader  to  judge.  But 
happily  for  our  blessedness,  the  joy  of 
possession  soon  palls,  and  not  many  days 
had  gone  by  before  I  found  I  had  a  heart 
yet.  Strange  to  say,  it  was  my  aunt  who 
touched  it. 

I  do  not  yet  know  all  the  reasons  which 
brought  my  uncle  to  the  resolution  of 
sendmg  me  abroad:  it  was  certainly  an 
unusufQ  mode  of  preparing  one  for  the 
university ;  but  the  next  day  he  disclosed 
the  plan  to  me.  I  was  pleased  with  the 
notion.  But  my  aunt's  apron  went  up  to 
her  eyes.  It  was  a  very  hard  apron,  and  I 

Sitied  those  eyes  although  they  were 
erce. 

"Oh,  auntie?"  I  said,  "what  are  you 
crying  for  ?    Don't  you  like  me  to  go  ?  " 

"It's  too  far  o£^  child.  How  am  I  to 
get  to  you  if  you  should  be  taken  ill  ?  " 

Moved  both  by  my  own  pleasure  and 
her  grief^  I  got  up  and  threw  my  arms 
round  her  neck.  I  had  never  done  so  be- 
fore. She  returned  my  embrace  and  wept 
freeij. 

As  it  was  not  a  fit  season  for  travelling, 
and  as  my  uncle  had  not  yet  learned 
whither  it  would  be  well  to  send  me,  it 
was  after  all  resolved  that  I  should  return 
to  Mr.  Elder's  for  another  half-year. 
This  gave  me  unspeakable  pleasure ;  and 
I  set  out  for  school  again  in  such  a  blis»- 
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fbl  mood  as  most  be  rare  in  the  experience 
of  any  life. 

CHAPTER    XII. 
THE  HOU8E-STEWABD. 

My  nncle  had  had  the  watch  cleaned 
and  repaired  for  me,  so  that  notwithstand- 
ing its  CTcat  age,  it  was  yet  capable  of 
a  doubtnd  sort  of  service.  Its  caprices 
were  almost  human,  but  they  never  im- 
paired the  credit  of  its  possession  in  the 
eyes  of  my  school-fellows;  rather  they 
added  to  the  interest  of  the  little  machine, 
inasmuch  as  no  one  could  foretell  its  be- 
haviour under  any  circumstances.  We 
were  far  oftener  late  now,  when  we  went 
out  for  a  ramble.  Heretofore  we  had  used 
our  faculties  and  consulted  the  sky  —  now 
we  trusted  to  the  watch,  and  indeed  acted 
as  if  it  could  regulate  the  time  to  our  con- 
venience, and  carry  us  home  afterwards. 
We  regarded  it,  in  respect  of  time,  very 
much  as  some  people  regard  the  Bible  in 
respect  of  eternity.  Andthe  consequences 
were  similar.  We  mkde  an  idol  of  it, 
and  the  idol  played  us  the  usual  idol- 
pranks. 

But  I  think  the  possession  of  the  sword, 
in  my  eyes  too  a  far  grander  thing  than 
the  watch,  raised  me  yet  hieher  in  the  re- 
gard of  mv  companions.  We  could  not  be 
on  such  intimate  terms  with  the  sword, 
for  one  thing,  as  with  the  watch.  It  was 
in  more  senses  than  one  beyond  our  sphere 
—  a  thing  to  be  regarded  with  awe  and 
reverence.  Mr.  Elder  had  most  wisely 
made  no  objection  to  my  having  it  in  our 
bed-room ;  but  he  drove  two  nails  into  the 
wdll  and  huns  it  high  above  my  reach,  say- 
ing the  time  had  not  come  for  my  hand- 
ling it.  I  beheve  the  good  man  respected 
the  ancient  weapon,  and  wished  to  pre- 
serve it  from  such  usage  as  it  might  have 
met  with  from  boys.  It  was  the  more  a 
constant  stimulus  to  my  imagaination,  and 
I  believe  insensibly  to  my  moral  nature  as 
well,  connecting  me  in  a  kind  of  dim  con- 
sciousness with  foregone  ancestors  who 
had,  I  took  it  for  granted,  done  well  on 
the  battle-field.  I  had  the  sense  of  an  in- 
herited character  to  sustain  in  the  new 
order  of  things.  But  there  was  more  in 
its  influence  which  I  can  hardly  define  — 
the  inheritance  of  it  even  gave  birth  to  a 
certain  sense  of  personal  dignity.   ' 

Although  I  never  thought  of  visiting 
Moldwarp  Hall  again  without  an  invita- 
tion, I  took  my  companions  more  than 
once  into  the  woods  which  lay  about  it : 
thus  far  I  used  the  right  of  mv  acquaint- 
ance with  the  housekeeper.    One  day  in 
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spring,  I  had  gone  with  them  to  the  old 
narrow  bridge.    I  was  particularly  fond  of 
visiting  it.    We  lingered  a  long  time  about 
Queen  Elizabeth's  oak;  and  by  climbing 
up  on  each  others'  shoulders,  and  so  gain- 
ing some  stumps  of  vanished  boughs,  had 
succeeded  in  clamberins,  one  after  another, 
into  the  wilderness  of  its  branches,  where 
the  young  buds  were  now  pushing  away 
the  withered  leaves  before  them,  as  the 
^oung  generations  of  men  push  the  older 
into  the  grave.     When  my  turn  came,  I 
climbed  and  climbed  until  I  had  reached  a 
CTeat  height  in  its  top.    Then  I  sat  down, 
holding  by  the  brancn  over  mv  head,  and 
began  to  look  about  me.    Below  was  an 
entangled  net,  as  it  seemed  —  a  labyrinth 
of  boughs,  branches,  twigs,  and  shoots.    If 
I  had  fallen  I  could  hardly  have  reached 
the  eStrth.    Through  this*  environing  mass 
of  lines,  I  caught  glimpses  of  the  country 
around  —  green  fields,  swelling  into  hills, 
where  the  fresh  foliage  was  bursting  from 
the  trees;  and   below,  the  little  stream 
ever  pursuing  its  busy  way,  by  a  devious 
but  certain  path  to  its  unknown  future. 
Then  my  eyes  turned  to  the  tree-clad  as- 
cent on  the  opposite  side:    through  the 
topmost  of  its  trees,  shone  a  golden  spark, 
a  glimmer  of  fire.    It  was  the  vane  on  the 
hi|^hest  tower  of  the  Hall.    A  great  desire 
seized  me  to  look  on  the  lordly  pile  once 
more.    I  descended  in  haste,  and  proposed 
to  my  companions  that  we  should  climb 
through  the  woods,  and  have  a  peep  at  the 
house.    The  eldest  who  was  in  a  measure 
in  charge  of  us  —  his  name  was  Bardsley, 
for  Fox  was  gone  —  proposed  to  consult 
m^  watch  first.    Had  we  known  that  the 
faithless  thinff  had  stopped  for  an  hour 
and  a  half,  and  then  resumed  its  onward 
course  as  if  nothing  had    happened,  we 
should  not  have  delayed  our  return.    As 
it  was,  off  we  scampered  for  the  pack- 
horse  bridge,  which  we  left  behind  us  only 
after  many  fk>og-leaps  over  the  obstructing 
stones  at  the  ends.    Then  up  through  the 
wood  we  went  like  wild  creatures,  abstain- 
ing however  from  all  shouting  and  mis- 
chief, aware  that  we  were  on  sufferance 
only.    At  length  we  stood  on  the  verge  of 
the  descent,  when  to  our  surprise  we  s&yr 
the  sun  getting  low  in  the  honzon.  Clouds 
were  gathering   overhead,  and  a  wailful 
wind  made  one  moaning  sweep  through 
the  trees  behind  us  in  tne  hollow.    The 
sun  had   hidden  his   shape  but  nor  his 
splendour  in  the  skirts  of  the  white  clouds 
which  were  closing  in  around  him.    Spring 
as  it  was,  I  thought  I  smelled  snow  in  the 
air.    But  the  vane  which  had  drawn  me 
shone  brilliant  against  a  darkening  cloud. 
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like  a  golden  bird  in  the  sky.  We  looked 
at  each  other,  not  in  dismay  exactly,  but 
with  a  common  feeling  that  the  elements 
were  gathering  against  us.  The  wise 
way  would  of  course  have  been  to  turn  at 
once  and  make  for  home ;  but  the  watch 
had  to  be  considered.  Was  the  watch 
right,  or  was  the  watch  wrong  ?  Its  health 
and  conduct  were  of  the  greatest  .interest 
to  the  commonweal  That  question  must 
be  answered.  We  looked  from  the  watch 
to  the  sun,  and  back  from  the  sun  to  the 
watch.  Steady  to  all  appearance  as  the 
descending  sun  itself,  the  hands  were 
trotting  and  crawling  along  their  appoint- 
ed way,  with  a  look  of  unconscious  inno- 
cence, in  the  midst  of  their  diamond  coro- 
net. I  volunteered  to  settle  the  question  : 
I  would  run  to  the  Hall,  rin^  the  bell,  and 
ask  leave  to  go  as  far  into  the  court  as  to 
see  the  clock  on  the  central  tower.  The 
proposition  was  applauded.  I  ran,  rang, 
and  being  recognized  by  the  portress,  was 
at  once  admitted.  In  a  moment  I  had  sat- 
isfied myself  of  the  treachery  of  my  bosom- 
friend,  and  was  turning  to  leave  the  court, 
when  a  lattice  opened,  and  I  heard  a  voice 
calling  my  name.  It  was  Mrs.  Wilson's. 
t^he  beckoned  me.  I  went  up  under  the 
window. 

"  Why  don't  you  come  and  see  me,  Mas- 
ter Cumbermede  V  "  she  said. 

"You  did't  ask  me,  Mrs.  Wilson.  I 
should  have  liked  to  come  very  much." 

"  Come  in,  then,  and  have  tea  with  me 
now." 

"No,  thank  you," I  answered.  "My 
schoolfellows  are  waiting  for  me,  and  we 
are  too  late  already.  I  only  came  to  see 
the  clock." 

"  Well,  you  must  come  soon,  then." 

"I  will,  Mrs.  Wilson.  Good  night,"  I 
answered,  and  away  I  ran,  opened  the 
wicket  for  myself,  set  my  foot  m  the  deep 
shoe-mould,  then  rushed  down  the  rough 
steps  and  across  the  grass  to  my  compan- 
ions. 

When  they  heard  what  time  it  was,  they 
turned  without  a  word,  and  in  less  than  a 
minute,  we  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  hi^l 
and  over  the  bridge.  The  wood  followed 
us  with  a  moan  which  was  gathering  to  a 
roar.  Down  in  the  meadow  it  was  grow- 
ing dark.  Before  we  reached  the  lodge,  it 
had  begun  to  rain,  and  the  wind,  when  we 
fifot  out  upon  the  road,  was  blowing  a  gale. 
We  were  seven  miles  from  hom*.  Hap- 
pily the  wind  was  in  our  back,  and,  wet  to 
the  skin,  but  not  so  weary  because  of  the 
aid  of  the  wind,  we  at  length  reached  Ald- 
wick.  The  sole  punishment  we  had  for 
being  so  late  —  and  that  was  more  a  pre- 


caution than  a  punishment — was  that  we 
had  to  go  to  bea  immediately  after  a  hur- 
ried tea.  To  face  and  fight  the  elements 
is,  however,  au  invaluable  lesson  in  child- 
hood, and  I  do  not  think  those  parents  do 
well  who  are  over  careftil  to  preserve  all 
their  children  from  all  inclemencies  of 
weather  or  season. 

When  the  next  holiday  drew  near,  I  once 
more  requested  and  obtained  permission 
to  visit  Moldwarp  Hall.  I  am  now  puz- 
zled to  understand  why  my  uncle  had  not 
interdicted  it,  but  certainly  he  had  laid  no 
injunction  upon  me  in  regard  thereto. 
Possibly  he  had  communicated  with  Mrs. 
Wilson :  I  do  not  know.  If  he  had  re- 
quested Mr.  Elder  to  prevent  me,  I  could 
not  have  gone.  So  far  however  must  this 
have  been  from  being  the  case,  that  on  the 
eve  of  the  holiday,  Mr.  Elder  said  to  me  : — 

"  If  Mrs.  Wilson  should  ask  you  to  stay 
all  night,  you  mav." 

I  suspect  he  knew  more  about  some 
things  than  I  did.  The  notion  of  staving 
all  night  seemed  to  me  however  out  of  the 
question.  Mrs.  Wilson  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  entertain  me  to  that  extent.  I 
fancy,  though,  that  she  had  written  to 
make  the  request.  My  schoolfellows  ac- 
companied me  as  far  as  the  bridge,  and 
there  left  me.  Mrs.  Wilson  received  me 
with  notable  warmth,  and  did  propose  that 
I  should  stay  all  night,  to  which  I  gladly 
agreed,  more,  it  must  be  confessed,  from 
the  attraction  of  the  old  house  tlum  the 
love  I  bore  to  Mrs.  Wilson. 

"  But  what  is  that  you  are  carrying  ?  " 
she  asked. 

It  was  my  sword.  This  requires  a  little 
explanation. 

It  was  natural  enough  that  on  the  eve 
of  a  second  visit,  as  I  hoped,  to  the  ar- 
moury, I  should,  on  going  up  to  bed,  lift 
my  eyes  with  longing  look  to  my  own 
sword.  The  thought  followed  —  what  a 
pleasure  it  would  be  to  compare  it  with 
the  other  swords  in  the  armoury.  If  I 
could  only  get  it  down  and  smuggle  it 
away  with  me  I  It  was  my  own.  I  be- 
lieved Mr.  Elder  would  not  approve  of 
this,  but  at  the  same  time  he  had  never 
told  me  not  to  take  it  down :  he  had  only 
hung  it  too  high  for  any  of  us  to  reach  it 
—  almost  close  to  the  ceiling  in  fact.  But 
a  want  of  enterprise  was  not  then  a  fault 
of  mine,  imd  the  temptation  was  great. 
So  when  my  chum  was  asleep,  I  rose,  and 
by  the  remnant  of  a  fading  moon,  got  to- 
gether the  furniture  —  no  easy  undertak- 
ing when  the  least  noise  would  have 
betrayed  me.  Fortunately  there  was  a 
chest  of  drawers  not  far  from  under  the 
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object  of  my  ambition,  and  I  managed  by 
half  inches  to  move  it  the  few  feet  neces- 
sary. On  the  top  of  this  I  hoisted  the 
email  dressing  table,  which  being  only  of 
deal,  was  very  light.  The  chest  of  draw- 
ers was  large  enough  to  hold  my  small  box 
beside  the  table.  I  got  on  the  drawers  by 
means  of  a  chair,  then  by  means  of  the  box 
I  got  on  the  table,  and  so  succeeded  in 
getting  down  the  sword.  Having  replaced 
the  furniture,  I  laid  the  weapon  under  my 
bolster,  and  was  soon  fast  asleep.  The 
tooment  I  woke,  I  got  up,  and  before  the 
house  was  stirring,  had  deposited  the 
sword  in  an  outbuilding  whence  I  could 
easily  get  it  off  the  premises.  Of  course 
my  companions  knew,  and  I  told  them  all 
my  design.  Moberly  hinted  that  I  ought 
to  have  asked  Mr.  Elder,  but  his  was  the 
sole  remark  in  that  direction. 

"It  is  my  sword,  Mrs.  Wilson,"  I  an- 
swered. 

"  How  do  you  come  to  have  a  sword  ?  " 
she  asked.  "It  is  hardly  a  fit  plaything 
for  you." 

I  told  her  how  it  had  been  in  the  house 
since  long  before  I  was  bom,  and  that  I 
had  brought  it  to  compare  with  some  of 
the  swords  in  the  armoury. 

"  Very  well,"  she  answered.  "  I  dare- 
say we  can  manage  it;  but  when  Mr. 
Close  is  at  home,  it  is  pot  very  easy  to  get 
into  the  armoury.  He's  so  jealous  of  any 
one  touching  his  swords  and  guns  I " 

"  Who  is  Mr.  Close  then  ?  " 

"Mr.  Close  is  the  house-steward." 

"  But  they're  not  his  then,  are  they  ?  " 

"It's  quite  enough  that  he  thinks  so. 
He  has  a  fancy  for  that  sort  of  thing.  I'm 
sure  I  don't  see  anything  so  precious  in 
the  rusty  old  rubbish." 

I  suspected  that,  as  the  sayii^  is,  there 
was  no  love  lost  between  Mrs.  Wilson  and 
Mr.  Close.  I  learned  afterwards  that  he 
had  been  chaplain  to  a  regiment  of  foot, 
which,  according  to  rumour,  he  had  had  to 
leave  for  some  misconduct.  This  was  in 
the  time  of  the  previous  owner  of  Mold- 
warp  Hall,  and  nobody  now  knew  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  he  had  become 
house-steward  —  a  position  in  which  Sir 
Giles,  when  he  came  to  the  property,  had 
retained  l\is  services. 

"  We  are  going  to  have  companv,  and  a 
dance,  this  evening,"  continued  Airs.  Wil- 
son. "  I  hardly  know  what  to  do  with  youj 
my  hands  are  so  full." 

This  was  not  very  consistent  with  her 
inviting  me  to  stay  idl  night,  and  confirms 
my  suspicion  that  she  ha^  made  a  request 
to  that  purport  of  Mr.  Elder,  for  otherwise, 
surely,  she  would  have  sent  me  home. 


"  Oh !  never  mind  me,  Mrs.  Wilson,"  I 
said.  "  K  you  will  let  me  wander  about 
the  place,  I  shall  be  perfectly  comfort- 
able." 

"  Yes ;  but  you  might  get  in  the  way  of 
the  family,  or  the  visitors,"  she  said. 

"  I'll  take  good  care  of  that,"  I  returned, 
"  Surely,  there  is  room  in  this  huge  place 
I  without  running  against  any  one." 

"  There  ought  to  be,"  she  answered. 

After  a  few  minutes'  silence,  she  re- 
sumed, 

j  "  We  shall  have  a  good  many  of  them 
I  staying  all  night,  but  there  will  be  room 
I  for  you,  I  daresay.  What  would  you  like 
to  do  with  yourself  till  they  begin  to 
come?" 

"  I  should  like  to  go  to  the  library,"  I 
answered,  thinking,  I  confess,  of  the  adja» 
cent  armoury  as  welL  "  Should  I  be  in 
the  way  there  ?  " 

"  No ;  I  don't  think  you  would,"  she  re* 
plied  thoughtfully.  "It's  not  often  any 
one  goes  there." 

"  Who  takes  charge  of  the  books  V  "  I 
asked. 

"Oh I  books  don't  want  much  taking 
care  of,"  she  replied.  "  I  have  thought  of 
having  them  down  and  dusting  the  place 
out,  but  it  would  be  such  a  job  1  and  the 
dust  don't  signify  upon  old  books.  They 
ain't  of  much  count  in  this  house.  No- 
body heeds  them." 

"  I  wish  Sir  Giles  would  let  me  come  and 
put  them  in  order  in  the  holidays,"  I  said, 
little  knowing  how  altogether  unfit  I  yet 
was  for  such  an  undertaking. 

"  Ah  well  1  we'll  see.    Who  knows  ?  " 

"  You  don't  think  he  would  I "  I  ex- 
claimed. 

"  I  don't  know.  Perhaps  he  might. 
But  I  thought  you  were  going  abroad 
soon." 

I  had  not  said  anything  to  her  on  the 
subject.    I  had  never  had  an  opportunity. 

"  Who  told  you  that,  Mrs.  Wilson  ?  " 

"  Never  you  mind.  A  little  bird.  Now 
you  had  better  go  to  the  library.  I  dare- 
say you  won't  hurt  anything,  for  Sir  Giles, 
although  he  never  looks  at  the  books, 
would-be  dreadfully  angry  if  he  thought 
anything  were  happening  to  them." 

"  111  toke  as  good  care  of  them  as  if  they 
were  my  uncle's.  He  used  to  let  me  han- 
dle his  as  much  as  I  liked.  I  used  to  mend 
them  up  for  him.  I'm  quite  accustomed 
to  books,  I  assure  you,  Mrs.  Wilson." 

"  Come  then ;  I  will  show  you  the  way," 
she  said. 

"  1  think  I  know  the  way,"  I  answered. 
For  I  had  pondered  so  much  over  the 
place,  and  had,  I  presume,  filled  so  many 
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gaps  of  recollection  with  creations  of 
fancy,  that  I  quite  believed  I  knew  my 
way  all  about  the  house. 

"  We  shall  see,"  she  said  with  a  smUe. 
*^  I  will  take  you  the  nearest  way,  and  you 
shall  tell  me  on  your  honour  if  you  remem- 
ber it." 

She  led  the  way,  and  I  followed.  Pass- 
ing down  the  stone  stair  and  through  sev- 
eral rooms,  mostly  plain  bedrooms,  we  ar- 
rived at  a  wooden  staircase  of  which  there 
were  few  in  the  place.  We  ascended  a 
little  way,  crossed  one  or  two  rooms 
more,  came  out  on  a  small  gallery  open  to 
the  air,  a  sort  of  covered  bridge  across  a 
gulf  in  the  building,  re-entered,  and  after 
crossing  other  rooms,  tapestried,  and  to 
my  eyes  richly  fumishea,  arrived  at  the 
first  of  those  occupied  by  the  library. 

"  Now  did  you  know  the  way,  Wilfrid  ?  " 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  I  answered..  "  I  can- 
not think  how  I  could  have  forgotten  it  so 
entirely.    I  am  ashamed  of  myself." 

"  You  have  no  occasion,"  she  returned. 
**  You  never  went  that  way  at  all." 

"  Oh,  dear  me  1 "  I  said ;  "  what  a  place 
it  is  1  I  might  lose  myself  in  it  for  a  week." 

"You  would  come  out  somewhere,  if 
you  went  on  long  enough,  I  daresay.  But 
you  must  not  leave  the  library  till  I  come 
and  fetch  you.  You  will  want  some  din- 
ner before  long." 

"What  time  do  you  dine?"  I  aaked, 
putting  my  hand  to  my  watch-pocket. 

"  Ah  I  you've  got  a  watch  —  have  you  ? 
But  indeed  on  a  day  like  this,  I  dine 
when  I  can.  You  needn't  fear.  I  will 
take  care  of  you." 

"  Mayn't  I  go  into  the  armoury  ?  " 

"  If  you  don't  mind  the  risk  of  meeting 
Mr.  Close.  But  he's  not  likely  to  be  tht^re 
to-day." 

She  left  me  with  fresh  injunctions  not  to 
stir  till  she  came  for  me.  But  I  now  felt 
the  place  to  be  so  like  a  rabbit-warren, 
that  I  dared  not  leave  the  lil»rary,  if  not 
for  the  fear  of  being  lost,  then  for  the  fear 
of  intruding  upon  some  of  the  family.  I 
soon  nestled  in  a  comer,  with  books  be- 
hind, books  before,  and  books  all  around 
me.  After  trying  several  spots,  like  a 
miner  searching  for  live  lodes,  and  finding 
nothing  auriferous  to  my  limited  capaci- 
ties and  tastes,!  had  at  length  struck  upon 
a  rich  vein,  had  instantly  dropped  on  the 
floor,  and,  with  my  back  against  the 
shelves,  was  now  immersed  in  "  The  Seven 
Champions  of  Christendom."  As  I  read,  a 
ray  of  light  which  had  been  creeping  along 
the  shelves  behind  me,  leaped  upon  my 
page.  I  looked  up.  I  had  not  yet  seen 
the  room  so  light.    Nor  had  I  perceived 


before  in  what  confusio  n  and  with  what 
disrespect  the  books  were  heaped  upon 
the  shelves.  A  dim  feeling  awoKe  in  me 
that  to  restore  such  a  world  to  order 
would  be  like  a  work  of  creation ;  but  I 
sunk  again  forthwith  in  the  delights  of  a 
feast  provided  for  an  imagination  which 
had  in  general  to  feed  itseU*.  I  had  here 
all  the  delight  of  invention  without  any  of 
its  effort. 

At  length  I  became  aware  of  some  weari- 
ness. The  sunbeam  had  vanished,  not 
only  from  the  page,  but  from  the  room. 
I  began  to  stretch  my  arms.  As  the  ten- 
sion of  their  muscles  relaxed,  my  hand  fell 
upon  the  sword  which  I  had  carried  with 
me  and  laid  on  the  floor  by  my  side.  It 
awoke  another  mental  nerve.  I  would  go 
and  see  the  armoury. 

I  rose,  and  wandered  slowly  through 
room  after  room  of  the  library,  dragging 
my  sword  after  me.    When  I  reached  the 
last,  there,  in  the  comer  next  the  outer 
wail  of  the  house,  rose  the  three  stone 
steps,  leading  to  the  little  door  that  com- 
municated with  the  treasury  of  ancient 
strife.    I  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  steps,  ir- 
resolute for  a  moment,  fearful  lest  my 
black  man  Mr.  Close  should  be  within, 
polishing  his  weapons  perhaps,  and  fearful 
m  his  wrath.    I  ascended  the  steps,  lis- 
tened at  the  door,  heard  nothing,  lifted  the 
old,  quaintlv-formed  latch,  peeped  in,  and 
entered.    There  was  the  whole  collection, 
abandoned  to  my  eager  gaze  and  eagor 
hands  t    How  long  I  stood,  taking  down 
weapon  after  weapon,  examining  each  like 
an  old  book,  speculating  upon  modes  of 
use,  and  intention  of  varieties  in  form, 
poring  over  adornment  and  mounting,  I 
cannot  tell.    Historicallv  the  whole  was  a 
sealed  book;  individually  I  made  a  thor- 
ough acquaintance  with  not  a  few,  noting 
the  differences  and  resemblances  between 
them  and  my  own,  and  instead  of  losine 
conceit  of  the  latter,  finding  more  and 
more  reasons  for  holding  it  dear  and  hon- 
ourable.   I  was  poising  in  one  hand,  with 
the  blade  upright  in  the  air  —  for  other- 
wise I  could  scarcely  have  held  it  in  both 
—  a  huge  two-handed,  double-hilted  sword 
with  serrated  double  edse,  when  I  heard  a 
step  approaching,  and  before  I  had  well 
replaced  the  sword,  a  little  door  in  a  comer 
which  I  had  scai^ly  noticed  —  the  third 
door  to  the  room — opened,  and  down  the 
last  steps  of  the  narrowest  of  winding 
stairs,  a  little  man  in  black  screwed  him- 
self into  the  armoury.    I  was  startled  but . 
not  altogether  frightened.    I  felt  myself 
grasping  my  own  s^ord  somewhat  nerv- 
ously in  my  left  hand,  as  I  abandoned  the 
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preat  one,  and  let  it  fall  back  with  a  clang  I 
mto  its  comer. 

"  By  the  powers  1  **  exclaimed  Mr.  Close, 
revealing  mmself  an  Irishman  at  once  in 
the  surprise  of  my  presence,  "and  who 
liave  we  here  ?  " 

I  felt  my  voice  tremble  a  little  as  I  re- 
plied, 

**  Mrs.  Wilson  allowed  me  to  come,  sir. 
I  assure  you  I  have  not  been  hurting  any- 
thing." 

"Who's  to  tell  that?  Mrs.  Wilson  has 
no  iusiness  to  let  any  one  come  here. 
This  is  my  quarters.  There  — you've  got 
one  in  your  hand  now  I  You've  left  finger- 
marks on  the  blade,  I'll  be  bound.  Give 
it  me." 

He  stretched  out  his  hand.  I  drew 
back. 

"  This  one  is  mine,"  I  said. 

"  Ho,  ho,  young  gentleman  I  So  you're 
a  collector  —  are  you  ?  Already  too  I 
Nothing  like  beginning  in  time  1  Let  me 
look  at  the  thing  though." 

He  was  a  little  man,  as  I  have  said, 
dressed  in  black,  with  a  frock  coat  and  a 
deep  white  neckcloth.  His  face  would 
have  been  vulgar,  especially  as  his  nose 
was  a  traitor  to  his  mouth,  revealing  in  its 
hue  the  proclivities  of  its  owner,  but  for  a 
certain  look  of  the  connoisseur  which  went 
far  to  redeem  it.  The  hand  which  he 
stretched  out  to  take  my  weapon,  was 
small  and  delicate  —  like  a  woman's 
indeed.  His  speech  was  that  of  a  gentle- 
man.   I  handed  him  the  sword  at  once. 

He  had  scarcely  glanced  at  it,  when  a 
strange  look  passed  over  his  countenance. 
He  tried  to  draw  it,  failed,  and  looking 
all  along  the  sheath,  saw  its  condition. 
Then  his  eyes  flashed.  He  turned  from  me 
abruptly,  and  went  up  the  stair  he  had  de- 
Bcenaed.  I  waited  anxiously  for  what 
seemed  to  me  half  an  hour:  I  daresay  it 
was  not  more  than  ten  minutes.  At  last 
I  heard  him  revolving  on  his  axis  down 
the  corkscrew  staircase.  He  entered  and 
handed  me  my  sword,  saying — 

"  There  I  I  can't  get  it  out  of  the  sheath. 
It's  in  a  horrid  state  of  rust.  Where  did 
you  fall  in  with  it?" 

I  told  him  all  I  knew  about  it.  K  he  did 
not  seem  exactly  interested,  he  certainly 
behaved  with  some  oddity.  When  I  told 
him  what  my  grandmother  had  said  about 
some  battle  in  which  an  ancestor  had  worn 
it,  his  arm  rose  with  a  jerk,  and  the  mo- 
tions of  his  face,  especially  of  his  mouth, 
which  appeared  to  be  eating  his  own  teeth, 
were  for  a  moment  grotesque.  When  I 
had  finished,  he  said,  with  indifferent  tone, 
but  eager  face  — 

"  Well,  it's  a  rusty  old  thing,  but  I  like 


old  weapons.  I'll  give  you  a  bran  new  offi- 
cer's sword,  as  bright  as  a  mirror,  for  it  — 
I  will.    There  now  !    Is  it  a  bargain  ?  " 

"  I  could  not  part  with  it,  sir  —  not  for 
the  best  sword  in  the  country,"  I  answered. 
"  You  see  it  has  been  so  long  in  our 
family." 

"  Hm !  hm  I  You're  quite  right,  my  boy. 
I  wouldn't  if  I  were  you.  But  as  I  see  you 
know  how  to  set  a  right 'value  on  such  a 
weapon,  you  may  stay  and  look  at  mine  as 
long  as  you  like.  Only  if  you  take  any  of 
them  from  their  sheaths,  you  must  be  very 
careful  how  you  put  them  in  again.  Don't 
use  any  force.  If  there  is  anyone  you 
can't  manage  easily,  just  lay  it  on  the 
window-sill,  and  I  will  attend  to  it.  Mind 
you  don't  handle  —  I  mean  touch  the 
blades  at  all.  There  would  be  no  end  of 
rustrspots  before  morning." 

I  was  full  of  gratitude  for  the  confidence 
he  placed  in  me. 

'*  I  can't  stop  now  to  tell  you  about  them 
all,  but  I  will — some  day." 

So  saying  he  disappeared  once  more  up 
the  little  staircase,  leaving  me  like  AlacU 
din  in  the  jewel-forest.  I  had  not  been 
alone  more  than  half  an  hour  or  so,  how- 
ever, when  he  returned,  and  taking  down 
a  dagger  said  abruptly, 

"  There,  that  is  the  dagger  with  which 
Lord  Harry  Rolleston  "  — «- 1  think  that  was 
the  name,  but  knowing  nothing  of.  the 
family  or  its  history,  I  could  ftot  keep  the 
names  separate  —  "stabbed  his  brother 
Gilbert.    And  there  is " 

He  took  down  one  after  another,  and 
with  every  one  he  associated  some  fact  — 
or  fancy  perhaps,  for  I  suspect  now  that  he 
invented  not  a  few  of  his  incidents. 

"  They  have  always  been  fond  of  weap- 
ons in  this  house,"  he  said.  "  There  now 
is  one  with  the  strangest  story!    It's  fa 

Erint  —  I  can  show  it  you  in  print  in  the 
brary  there.  It  had  the  reputation  of 
being  a  magic  sword " 

"Like  King  Arthur's  Excalibur?"  I 
asked,  for  I  had  read  a  good  deal  of  the 
history  of  Prince  Arthur. 

«  Just  so,"  said  Mr.  Close.  "  Well,  that 
sword  had  been  in  the  family  for  many 
years — I  may  say  centuries.  One  day  it 
disappeared,  and  there  was  a  great  outcry. 
A  lackey  had  been  discharged  for  some 
cause  or  other,  and  it  was  beueved  he  had 
taken  it.  But  before  they  found  him,  the 
sword  was  in  its  place  upon  the  wall. 
Afterwards  the  man  confessed  .that  he  had 
taken  it,  out  of  revenge,  for  he  knew  how 
it  was  prized.  But  in  the  middle  of  the 
next  night,  as  he  slept  in  a  roadside  inn,  a 
figure  dressed  in  ancient  armour  had  en- 
tered the  room,  taken  up  the  sword,  and 
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gone  away  with  it.  I  daresay  it  was  all 
nonsense.  His  heart  had  failed  him  when 
he  found  he  was  followed,  and  he  had  con- 
trived by  the  help  of  some  fellow-servant 
to  restore  it.  But  there  are  very  queer 
stories  about  old  weapons  —  swords  in  par- 
ticular. I  must  go  now,"  he  concluded, 
"for  we  have  company  to-night,  and  I 
have  a  good  many  things  to  see  to." 

So  saying  he  left  me.  I  remained  a 
long  time  in  the  armoury,  and  then  re- 
turned to  the  library,  where  I  seated  my- 
self in  the  same  comer  as  before,  and  went 
on  with  my  reading  —  lost  in  pleasure. 

All  at  once  I  became  aware  that  the 
light  was  thickening,  and  that  I  was  very 
hunorry.  At  the  same  moment  1  heard  a 
slight  rustle  in  the  room,  and  looked  round, 
expecting  to  see  Mrs.  Wilson  come  to 
fetch  me.  But  there  stood  Miss  Clara — 
not  now  in  white,  however,  but  in  a  black 
silk  frock.  She  had  ^rown  since  I  saw  her 
last,  and  was  prettier  than  ever.  She 
started  when  she  saw  me. 

"You  here  I"  she  exclaimed,  as  if  we 
had  known  each  other  all  our  lives. 
"  What  are  you  doing  here  ?  ** 

"  Reading,"  I  answered,  and  rose  from 
the  floor,  replacing  the  book  as  I  rose. 
"  I  thought  you  were  Mrs.  Wilson  come  to 
ffetch  me." 

"  Is  she  coming"  here  ?  " 

"Yes.  She  told  me  not  to  leave  the 
library  till  she  came  for  me." 

"  Then  I  must  get  out  of  the  way." 

"Why  so.  Miss  Clara?  "  I  asked. 

"I  don't  mean  her  to  know  I  am  here. 
If  you  tell,  I  shall  think  you  the  mean- 
est  " 

"Don't  trouble  yourself  to  find  your 
punishment  before  youVe  found  your 
crime,"  I  said,  thinkinsc  of  my  own  pro- 
cesses of  invention.  What  a  little  prig  I 
must  have  been  1 

"  Very  well,  I  will  trust  you,"  she  re- 
turned, holding  out  her  hand.  —  "I  didn't 
five  it  you  to  keep,  though,"  she  added, 
nding  that,  with  more  of  country  man- 
ners than  tenderness,  I  fear,  I  retained  it 
in  my  boyish  grasp. 

I  felt  awkward  at  once,  and  let  it  go. 

"Thank  you,"  she  said.  "Now,  when 
do  you  expect  Mrs.  Wilson  ?  " 

"I  don^  know  at  all.  She  said  she 
would  fetch  me  for  dinner.  There  she 
comes,  I  do  believe." 

Clara  turned  her  head  like  a  startled 
forest  creature  that  wants  to  listen  but 
does  not  know  in  what  direction,  and 
moved  hef  feet  as  if  she  were  about  to  fly. 

"  Come  back  after  dinner,"  she  said : 
"you  had  better!"  and  darting  to  the 
other  side  of  the  room,  lifted  a  piece  of 


hanging  tapestry,  and  vanished  just  in 
time,  for  Mrs.  Wilson's  first  words  croaaed 
her  last. 

"My  dear  boy — Master  Cumbermede^ 
I  should  say,  I  am  sorry  I  have  not  been 
able  to  get  to  you  sooner.  One  thin^  after 
another  has  Kept  me  on  my  le^^s  till  Pm 
ready  to  drop.  The  cook  is  as  tiresome  as 
cooks  only  can  be.  But  come  along ;  I've 
got  a  mouthful  of  dinner  for  you  at  last, 
and  a  few  minutes  to  eat  my  share  of  it 
with  you,  I  hope." 

I  followed  without  a  word,  feeling  a 
little  guilty,  but  only  towards  Mrs.  Wilaon* 
not  towards  myself^  if  my  reader  will 
acknowledge  the  difference  —  for  I  did  not 
feel  that  fought  to  betray  Miss  Cliura. 
We  returned  as  we  came;  and  certainly 
whatever  temper  the  cook  might  be  in, 
there  was  nothing  amiss  with  Vie  dinner. 
Had  there  been,  however,  I  was  far  too 
hungry  to  find  fault  with  it. 

"  Well,  how  have  you  enjoyed  yduiaeli^ 
Master  Wilfrid?  Not  very  much,  Fm 
afraid.  But  really  I  could  not  help  it," 
said  Mrs.  Wilson. 

"  I  couldn't  have  eiyoyed  myself  more," 
I  answered.  "If  you  will  allow  me,  I'll 
go  back  to  the  library  as  soon  as  I've  done 
my  dinner." 

"  But  it's  almost  dark  there  now." 

"  You  wouldn't  mind  letting  me  have  a 
candle,  Mrs.  Wilson  ?  " 

"  A  candle,  child  1  It  would  be  of  no  use. 
The  place  wouldn't  light  up  with  twenty 
candles." 

"But  I  don't  want  it  lighted  up.  I 
could  read  by  one  candle  as  well  as  by 
twenty." 

"  Very  welL  You  shall  do  as  you  like. 
Only  be  careful,  for  the  old  house  is  as 
dry  as  tinder,  and  if  you  were  to  set  fire 
to  anything,  we  should  all  be  in  a  blaze  in 
a  moment." 

"I  will  be  careful,  Mrs.  Wilson.  You 
may  trust  me.    Indeed  you  may." 

She  hurried  me  a  little  over  my  dinner. 
The  bell  in  the  court  rang  loudly. 

"  There's  some  of  them  already  1  That 
must  be  the  Simmonses.  They're  always 
early  and  they  always  come  to  that  gate 
— I  suppose  because  they  haven't  a  car- 
riage of  their  own,  and  don't  like  to  drive 
into  the  high  court  in  a  chaise  from  the 
George  and  Pudding." 

"Pve  quite  done,  ma'am:  may  I  go 
now?" 

"  Wait  till  I  get  you  a  candle." 

She  took  one  from  a  press  in  the  room, 
lighted  it,  led  me  once  more  to  the  library, 
and  there  left  me  with  a  fresh  injunction 
not  to  be  peeping  out  and  getting  in  the 
way  of  the  visitors. 
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From  Cluunben'  Jonnuil. 
THE  TITLES  OF  BOOKS. 

Victor  Hugo  tells  us  that,  being  be- 
hind-hand  with  his  publisher  in  his  agree- 
ment to  write  Notre-Dame  de  Paris,  he 
locked  up  his  clothes,  bought  a  knitted 
woolen  suit,  and  shut  himself  up  in  the 
house  for  a  few  months  until  his  work  was 
completed.  He  had  also  on  the  first  day 
prepared  a  bottle  of  ink,  the  last  drop  of 
which  was  finished  with  the  last  line. 
This  ffave  him  the  idea  of  naming  the  book 
The  Contents  of  a  Bottle  of  Ink,  which,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  carry  out,  considering  the 
title  he  had  alreadj  chosen  more  to  the 
purpose.  Some  years  after,  his  friend, 
Alphonse  Karr,  who  thoueht  the  idea  a 
charming  one,  begged  it  of  him,  and  pub- 
lished under  this  name  several  novels  — 
among  others,  his  masterpiece  of  wit  and 
emotion,  Genevieve, 

In  every  age,  it  has  been  a  matter  of 
great  consideration  with  authors  as  to  the 
title  under  which  they  shall  issue  their 
works ;  publishers  agree  with  them  in  the 
importance  they  attach  to  this  point,  as 
the  public  are  easily  attracted  by  a  taking 
title.  Pliny  remarks  that  the  Greeks 
shewed  admirable  taste  in  this  way ;  some 
called  them  A  Hive,  by  which  their  readers 
were  to  understand  that  they  would  eiyoy 
a  rich  piece  of  honeycomb;  others.  The 
Horn  of  Abundance,  or  the  Meadow,  the 
Picture,  the  Violet;  whilst  the  Latins,  in 
their  vulgarity,  were  content  with  the  or- 
dinary names  of  Antiquities,  Examples,  or 
Arts,  The  more  witty  gave  the  title  of 
Lucubrations,  as  did  the  author  who  called 
himself  Bibaculus,  and  who  passed  the 
night  in  drinking.  Yarro  named  his  satire 
A  Movable  Picture;  whilst  Diodorus, 
among  the  Greeks,  disdaining  these  pueril- 
ities, entitled  Ms  work  The  Library,  Aulus 
Gellius  tells  us  that  it  was  during  the  long 
winter-nights  in  the  country  of  Attica  that 
he  amused  hiinself  in  writing  his  work, 
which  he  therefore  denominated  The  At- 
tic Nights, 

The  oriental  and  Jewish  nations,  on  the 
contrary,  sought  for  the  most  obscure  and 
ridiculous  titles.  Who  could  imagine  that 
The  Heart  of  Aaron  was  a  commentary  on 
the  prophets ;  or  The  Bones  of  Joseph  an 
introduction  to  the  Talmud.  The  Garden 
of  Nuts  and  The  Golden  Apples  are  theo- 
logical works ;  a  ritual  is  the  Pomegranate 
{n  Flower ;  and  a  cataloOTC  of  rabbinical 
writings  passes  under  the  name  of  The 
Lips  of  the  Sleepers,  alluding  to  a  passage 
in  Solomon's  Song.  There  is  also  The 
Royal  'Wardrobe,  divided  into  Ten  Coats,  by 
Mardocheus ;  The  Book  of  the  Druggist,  by 


Eleazar,  a  woric  which  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  a  treatise  on  the  love  of  God; 
and  The  Two  Hands,  the  hand  of  the  poor 
and  the  hand  of  the  king,  each  section  be- 
ing divided  into  five  fincers.  The  Perfume 
of  Damascus  Roses  is  the  poetical  title  of 
the  historv  of  some  of  Mohammed's  com- 
panions who  lived  to  the  age  of  a  hundred 
and  twen^  years.  The  Spring-time  of  the 
Just,  by  Zamakhichari,  is  a  collection  of 
farces ;  and  there  are  two  works  on  law 
by  the  c;elebrated  Turkish  jurisconsult, 
Ibrahim,  entitled  Precious  Stones,  and  The 
Confluence  of  the  Seas, 

When  we  reach  the  middle  ages,  authors 
in  the  West  seem  to  have  adopted  the 
eastern  fashion,  and  tried  to  make  their 
titles  as  enigmatical  and  fantastic  as  those 
of  the  East.  Sometimes  they  are  so  long 
as  to  be  a  sort  of  prospectus  of  the  whole 
work,  as,  for  instance,  the  following  :  The 
Great  Shipwreck  of  Fools  who  are  in  the  hold 
of  Ignorance,  swtmming  in  the  Sea  of  the 
World;  a  book  of  great  Effect,  Profit,  Utility, 
Value,  Honour,  and  Moral  Virtue,  for  the  In- 
struction of  everybody  ;  which  book  w  adorned 
with  a  great  number  of  Figures,  the  better  to 
demonstrate  the  Folly  of  the  World,  Or 
this :  The  Blazon  of  Dances,  where  may  be 
seen  the  Misfortunes  and  Ruin  arising  from 
Dances;  from  which  no  Man  ever  returns  the 
Wiser,  or  Woman  the  more  Modest,  The 
heated  spirit  of  the  Reformers,  and  the  an- 
gry passions  of  their  opponents,  are  often 
displayed  in  the  titles  of  religious  works 
during  the  sixteenth  century.  Dumoulin 
pubUAed  one  which  he  calls  The  Waters 
ofSiloam,  to  extinguish  the  Fires  of  Purgatory 
against  the  Reasoning  and  Allegations  of  a 
Portuguese  Cordelier ;  to  which  a  reply  was 
written  by  Cayet:  The  Burning  Furnace 
and  the  Reflecting  Stove,  to  evaporate  the  pre- 
tended Waters  of  Siloam,  and  to  enforce  Pur- 
gatory against  the  Heresies,  Calumnies,  Fal- 
sities, and  Cavils  of  the  pretended  Minister 
Dumotdin,  This  was  published  at  Mar- 
seilles— The  Little  Dog  of  the  Gospel  barking 
at  the  Errors  of  Luther ;  to  which  may  be 
joined  as  a  pendant.  The  Little  Pocket-pis- 
tol which  fires  at  Heretics,  A  Jesuit  who 
wrote  against  the  zealous  Puritan,  Sir 
Humphrey  Lind,  called  his  work,  A  Pair 
of  Spectacles  for  Humphrey  Lind  ;  to  which 
the  latter  replied  by,  A  Case  for  a  Pair  of 
Spectacles  for  Humphrey  Lind,  Here  are  a 
few  more  similar  ones :  A  Pair  of  Bellows 
to  blow  the^  Dust  off  which  covers  John  Fry, 
1646 ;  A  Bullet  shot  into  the  DeviTs  camp  by 
the  Cannon  of  the  Covenant ;  The  Barber,  or 
Timothy  Priestley  shorn,  as  he  may  be  seen  in 
his  own  Mirror,  and  shaved  by  G,  Hunting^ 
don. 
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It  would  seem  as  if  the  writers  of  works 
of  derotion  had  a  particular  preference  for 
strange  titles;  perhaps  to  counteract  the 
unattractive  dryness  of  their  subject-mat- 
ter. A  priest  taking  for  his  meditations 
the  anthems  which  are  sung  in  Advent  and 
before  Christmas,  entitles  them,  The  Sweet 
Marrow  and  Tasty  Sauce  of  the  Savoury 
Bones  of  the  Saints  in  Advent,  A  canon  of 
Riez,  in  Provence,  writes,  llie  Royal  Post 
to  Paradise^  very  useful  to  those  who  wish  to 
go  there:  a  Collection  of  the  Works  of  Pious 
Doctors  who  have  curiously  treated  the  Sub- 
ject, In  it  there  is  a  chapter  on  the  post 
established  by  Satan  to  go  to  Hell,  and 
another  to  reach  Purgatory,  which  is  the 
suburb  of  Heaven,  and  the  outer  court  of 
Paradise.  An  ascetic  fives  us.  The  Scraper 
of  Vanity;  a  Spiritual  Pillow  necessary  to 
extirpate  Vice  and  to  plant  Virtue  —  a 
strange  use  for  a  pillow,  certainly.  Philip 
Bosquier,  a  Flemish  monk,  published  a 
tragedy  entitled  The  Little  Rasor  of 
Worldly  Omcments,  We  have  The  Spiritual 
SnuffioXy  to  lead  devoted  Souls  to  Christy 
and  The  Spiritual  Seringa^  for  Souls  steeped 
in  Devotion,  in  which  the  author  tnus 
strongly  apostrophizes  those  of  the  fair  sex 
who  are  addictea  to  painting  their  cheeks : 
^*-  Vile  carcasses,  masses  of  in&my,  have  you 
no  shame  in  turning  yourselves  round  and 
round  in  the  furnace  of  love,  and  blushing 
like  boiled  lobsters  to  secure  for  yourselves 
admirers  1 " 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  we  find  the 
greatest  extravagance  displayed  in  the 
titles  of  books.  These  may  be  taken  as 
examples :  The  Pious  Lark,  with  its  Trill — 
the  little  Body  and  Feathers  of  our  Lark  are 
Spiritual  Songs,  by  Father  Autome  de  la 
Cauchie;  Bread  Cooked  on  the  Ashes, 
brought  by  an  Angel  to  the  Prophet  Elijah,  to 
comfort  the  Dying  ;  The  School  of  the  Eucha- 
rist, established  on  the  miraculous.  Respect 
that  the  Beasts,  Birds,  and  Insect^  have  shewn 
on  different  Occasions  to  the  Holy  Sacrament 
oj  the  Altar;  The  Lamp  of  Saint  Augustine, 
and  the  Flies  thai  flit  round  it;  The  Silver 
Bell,  the  Sound  of  which  will,  by  the  Grace  of 
God,  make  of  an  Usurer  a  perfect  Christian 
— a  work  which  we  may  hope  fulfilled  its 
purpose.  The  following  would  prove  very 
attractive :  Some  Beautiful  Biscuits,  cooked 
in  the  Oven  of  Charity,  and  put  aside  care- 
fully for  the  Fowls  of  the  Church,  the  Spar- 
rows of  the  Spirit,  and  the  Swallttws  of  Sal- 
vation; or  this,  A  Bouquet  of  delicious  Per- 
fume  prepared  for  the  Saints  of  the  Lord.  A 
work  on  Christion  charity  is  entitled,  But- 
tons and  ButtonrhoUs  for  Believers  Breeches  ; 


Crurnhs  of  Consolation  for  the  Chickens  of 
the  Covenant 

A  quaker  who  was  suffering  in  prison 
published  A  Sigh  for  the  Sinners  in  Zion, 
coming  from  a  Hole  in  the  Wall  by  an 
Earthen  Vessel,  known  among  Men  under 
the  name  of  Samuel  Fish.  Abraham  de 
Sainte-Claire,  an  author  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  chose  this  extraordinary  title: 
Judas,  Archicoquin;  Fi  du  Monde;  Atten- 
tion Soldat.  A  work  on  the  consideration 
of  the  name  taken  by  the  popes,  "  Servus 
Servorum  Dei,"  has  the  title  ot  A  Hunt  af- 
ter the  Stag  of  Stags;  and,  not  unnaturally, 
it  has  been  classed  in  a  recent  catalogue 
amonff  works  relating  to  hunting. 

In  me  next  century,  pompous  titles  were 
fashionable:  we  have  Palaces,  Castles, 
Shields,  Theatres,  of  the  World,  of  Pleas- 
ure, or  of  Honour.  We  have  the  Mirror 
of  Apothecaries ;  The  Ballad  of  Drugs. 
The  Beautiful  She-wolf  is  nothing  but  an 
abridgment  of  the  philosophy  of  Wolf; 
and  Aladaroe  Grottsched  names  a  similar 
work  as  The  Touching  appeal  of  Horace, 
an  Experienced  Traveller,  to  all  the  Wolfians^ 
who  sail  on  the  Ocean  of  Common  Sense.  A 
violent  satire  a«;ainst  P^re  la  Chaise  and 
the  Jesuits,  in  five  volumes,  has  this  curi- 
ous title :  John  dances  better  than  Peter; 
Peter  dances  better  than  John;  both  doance 
well. 

Sometimes,  in  the  midst  of  political  quar- 
rels, works  have  been  announced,  the 
satirical  titles  of  which  were  the  only  por- 
tions of  them  that  ever  appeared.  Bran- 
tdme  teUs  us  that  when  the  Duke  of 
Epemon  was  made  governor  of  Provence, 
a  book  was  made  in  mockery  of  him,  and 
cried  before  the  palace  and  through  the 
streets,  as  The  Great  Deeds,  Works,  and 
Valour  of  M.  cTEpemon  in  his  Journey  to 
Provence.  This  was  printed  in  large  char- 
acters; but  on  turmng  over  the  leaves, 
everv  page  was  blank,  and  nothing  printed 
on  them.  The  public,  friends  as  well  as 
enemies  of  the  duke,  ran  to  the  criers  and 
bought  eagerly;  but  when  they  looked 
within  and  saw  nothing,  they  returned  in 
anger  to  the  vendors,  and  accused  them  of 
their  deceit.  They,  however,  excused 
themselves  in  this  way:  **Why,  sir,  the 
duke  has  done  nothing ;  how  can  we  print 
anything  about  him  ?  *^  In  the  early  years 
of  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.,  some  works 
of  this  kmd  were  advertised,  but  never 
appeared,  as,  A  treatise  on  Pleasure,  dedi- 
cated to  the  queen ;  The  Living  Catafalque, 
dedicated  to  the  Princess  of  Cona6; 
French  Politeness,  dedicated  to  the  Count- 


and  we  have  also.  High-heeled  Shoes  for  ess  of  Ossuna;    The  Necessity  of  Sbavtna, 
those  who  are  Dwarfs   in  Sanctity;   and, '  dedicated  to  the  Duchess  of  Orgia.    This 
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paper  shall  be  dosed  by  the  title  of  a  work 
published  in  1780,  and  containing  a  collec- 
tion of  poems :  I  do  not  know  what  it  is ; 
hy  whom  I  know  not;  the  price t  I  know  not 
how  much;  it  is  sold  I  know  not  where  ;  by  a 
bookseller  whom  I  know  not.  People  would 
naturally  buy  it  for  the  sake  of  being  in- 
troduced to  such  a  know-nothing. 


From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
THE  ALABAMA  CLAIMS. 

BT  LORD  HOBABT. 

President  Grant's  message  has  re-a- 
wakened an  ill-favoured  controversy  whose 
sleep,  it  was  fondly  hoped,  would  deepen 
into  dissolution.  Unfortunately  the  mate- 
rial is  of  no  perishable  kind ;  and  while  it 
lives  there  are  no  bounds  to  its  capacity 
for  evil.  War  between  two  such  nations, 
allied  in  blood  and  pre-eminent  in  commer- 
cial importance,  is,  mdeed,  very  generally 
held  to  be  impossible  as  a  direct  result ;  as 
am  indirect  result  few  will  question  its  pos- 
sibility. But,  apart  from  any  such  danger, 
the  rankling,  ill-suppressed,  and  continuous 
hostility,  which  is  the  other  alternative 
during  the  life  of  this  unhappy  misunder- 
Btandmg,  is  scarcely  less  to  be  deplored; 
and  assuredly  nothing  should  be  left  un- 
said which  can  contribute  to  its  extinction. 
Above  all,  it  is  desirable  that  Englishmen 
should  be  correctly  informed  as  to  the  real 
position  of  afiDedrs.  Because  little  or  noth- 
ing has  been  known  of  what  our  rulers 
were  doing,  we  have  drifted  before  now 
upon  many  a  perilous  shore.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  three-fourths  of  the  wars 
which  have  been  waged  in  modern  times 
might  have  been  avoided  if  the  negotia- 
tions which  ended  in  them  had  not  been 
secretly  carried  on.  Bullets  and  bayonets, 
which  diplomatists  call  eventualities  and 
complications,  are  a  crop  very  seldom  sown 
in  the  light  of  day. 

Early  in  1868  the  negotiations  on  this 
subject  had  come  to  a  dead  lock,  and  the 
state  of  the  case  was  then  as  follows.  The 
Government  of  the  United  States  having 
&iled  in  its  application  for  redress  when 
Lord  Russell  conducted  our  Foreign  Affairs, 
had  made  another  attempt  when  they  were 
in  the  hands  of  Lord  Stanley,  in  the  shape 
of  a  Despatch,  which  enclosed  a  formidable 
list  of  claims  on  account  of  property  of 
American  citizens  destroyed  by  the  AUt' 
bama  and  her  sister  ships,  and  recapitulat- 
ing the  grounds  on  which  the  complaint 
a$;ainst  Great  Britain  had  been  based. 
Tliose  grounds  were  the  following : — That 


by  the  Queen's  Proclamation  of  1861  "  bel- 
ligerent" privileges  were  wrongfully  con- 
ceded to  certain  slaveholding  States  then 
in  insurrection  asainst  their  lawful  gov- 
ernment ;  —  that  m  consequence  of  such 
concession  those  States  obtained  not  only 
immense  moral  support  and  encourage- 
ment, but  power  to  assume  a  national  flag, 
and  to  seize  and  destroy  goods  and  ship- 
ping of  the  United  States;  —  that  there- 
upon from  the  very  nation  which  had 
mainly  occasioned  this  ii\justice  there  pro- 
ceeded swift  and  powerful  vessels  of  war, 
which  became  the  recognized  property  of 
the  insurgents  and  inflicted  enormous  in- 
jury upon  American  trade  and  navigation ; 
—  that  to  prevent  such  vessels  from  leav- 
ing her  shores  no  serious,  or  at  least  no  suffi- 
cient effort  was  made  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment;—  that,  moreover,  such  vessels 
were  repeatedly  harboured  and  protected 
in  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  and  of  her 
Colonies ;  —  and  that  Great  Britain  owes 
to  the  United  States  reparation  for  these 
ii^juries. 
The  British  Minister  had  refused,  as  his 

Sredecessor  had  refused,  to  admit  the  va- 
dity  of  these  representations.  He  had 
maintained,  as  his  predecessor  had  main- 
tained, that  the  Queen's  proclamation  of 
neutrality  simply  confirmed  what  had  been 
done  by  the  President's  proclamation  of 
blockade,  which  was  itself  a  virtual  declar- 
ation of  Southern  "  belligerency ; " — that, 
moreover,  the  belligerency  of  the  South 
was  a  matter  of  fact  evidenced  by  the  ex- 
istence of  a  regular  Government,  the  main- 
tenance of  a  large  army,  and  a  declaration 
of  war,  and  that  this  had  been  admitted  by 
the  Minister  of  the  United  States  in  his 
despatches  to  foreign  Governments.  That 
it  was  not  correct  to  say  that  the  maritime 
rights  obtained  by  the  Confederates  were 
the  result  of  any  action  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain,  since,  independently  of  all 
such  action,  those  rights  were  a  conse- 
quence of  the  belligerent  status  which 
events  had  conferred  upon  them;  —  that 
the  Royal  proclamation  was  necessary  in 
order  to  inform  British  Merchants  of  their 
liabilities  on  account  of  the  blockade ;  was 
in  the  interest  of  the  United  States  them- 
selves in  so  far  as  it  enabled  them  to  main- 
tain the  blockade;  and  had  not,  as  was 
well  known,  been  dictated  by  any  un- 
friendly feeling  towards  them.  That,  with 
regard  to  the  escape  from  England  of  ships 
intended  for  the  Confederate  service,  it 
was  only  at  first  that  any  negligence  could 
possibly  be  alleged  against  the  British 
Government,  whidi,  after  the  escape  of  the 
Alabama,  took  effectual  measures  to  pre- 
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vent  such  occurrences ;  —  and,  finally,  that 
under  these  circumstances  the  British 
Goyemment  could  not  admit  that  the 
United  States  had  established  any  claim  to 
reparation.  He  had  offered,  however,  on 
the  part  of  Great  Britain  to  refer  the 
claim  to  arbitration,  but  only  on  this  con- 
dition,— that  in  the  case  submitted  to  the 
arbiter  no  account  should  be  taken  of  the 
recognition  of  the  insurgent  States  as  bel- 
ligerent by  the  Royal  Proclamation  of 
1861.  On  this  condition  the  British  Gov- 
ernment insisted,  because  it  considered 
that  the  question  as  to  the  propriety  of 
that  recognition  was  of  a  kind  upon  which 
"  every  State  must  be  held  to  be  the  sole 
judge  of  its  duty."  The  United  States, 
on  the  other  hand,  while  assenting  to  ar- 
bitration, desired  that  the  whole  contro- 
versy might  be  referred  as  it  stood,  in  or- 
der that  their  demand  for  compensation 
might  be  laid  before  the  arbiter  accompa- 
ni^  by  all  the  statements  and  arguments 
on  which  it  was  founded.  Neither  Gov- 
ernment being  willing  to  abandon  its  posi- 
tion, the  correspondence  had  come  for  the 
time  to  an  end. 

The  negotiations  were  shortly  afterwards 
re-opened  in  England  by  Mr.  Keverdy 
Johnson,  the  diplomatic  successor  of  Mr. 
Adams  ;  and  the  consequence  was  a  Con- 
vention signed  by  Mr.  tJohnson  and  Lord 
Clarendon.  By  this  Convention,  the 
claims  on  either  side  arising  out  of  the  war 
were  to  be  submitted  to  a  commission 
composed  of  two  Americans  and  two  Eng- 
lishmen, who  before  considering  them  were ' 
to  appoint  an  arbitrator  for  &e  decision 
of  any  question  upon  which  they  might 
disagree.  But  for  the  ^^  Alabama  claims" 
the  Convention  made  exceptional  pro- 
vision. For  the  settlement  of  these,  in 
case  of  disagreement  the  arbitrator  to  be 
named  by  the  commissioners  was  to  be  the 
"  Sovereign  or  head  of  a  friendly  State ; " 
and  it  was  further  provided,  that  with  re- 
gard to  these  claims  neither  Government 
**  should  make  out  a  case,  nor  should  any 
person  be  heard  for  or  against  such  claims," 
the  official  correspondence  which  had  al- 
ready passed  being  alone  submitted  to  the 
arbiter.  Of  this  Convention  the  American 
Government  (as  was  to  be  expected)  dis- 
approved, chiefly  on  account  of  the  excep- 
tional treatment  applied  to  the  Alabama 
claims,  and  more  especially  of  the  limita- 
tion with  regard  to  the  evidence  to  be  ad- 
duced on  either  side.  They  informed  our 
Grovernment  that  this  limitation  would 
have  to  be  entirely  removed,  and  they 
specified  the  particular  alterations,  in  th^ 
and  other  respects,  which  would  be  neces- 


sary in  order  to  render  the  treaty  accept- 
able to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
Hie  result  was,  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment accepted  these  alterations  almoet  aa 
they  stood;  and  a  new  Convention  was 
signed  by  Mr.  Johnson  and  Lord  Claren- 
don^ in  which,  among  other  amendments, 
the  limitation  respecting  the  Alabama 
claims  was  omitted,  and  the  fullest  liberty 
of  adducing  evidence  on  either  side  per- 
mitted ;  the  obstacle  which  two  years  ago 
appeared  alone  to  prevent  a  settlement  of 
the  question  being  thus  removed  by  means 
of  the  most  complete  concession  on  the 
part  of  the  British  Government.  This 
new  Convention  was  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States,  and  almost  unan- 
imously reiected  by  that  Assembly. 

In  October  last,  the  question  was  re- 
vived in  a  dispatch  from  Mr.  Pish,  the 
American  Minister  for  Poreign  AfiBsdrs, 
which  was  communicated  by  Mr.  Motley 
(who  had  succeeded  Mr.  £keverdv  John- 
son) to  our  Government.  The  object  of 
this  despatch  was,  in  Mr.  Pish's  own  words, 
^  to  state  the  position  and  maintain  the  at- 
titude of  the  United  States  in  the  various 
relations  and  aspects  of  the  grave  contro- 
versy with  Great  Britain."  It  was  not>  he 
continued,  "written  in  the  nature  of  a 
claim,  for  the  United  States  now  make  no 
demand  against  Her  Majesty's  Grovern- 
ment for  the  injuries  they  feel  they  have 
sustained."  Hiey  preferred,  he  said,  to 
leave  the  time  at  which  negotiations  with 
a  view  to  the  settlement  of  the  question 
should  be  renewed,  and  the  manner  of  its 
settlement,  to  the  consideration  of  the 
British  Government.  When  the  British 
Government  thought  that  time  had  come, 
they  would,  he>  added,  be  ready  to  consider 
with  all  due  attention  and  impartiality 
any  proposition  which  it  might  have  to 
offer.  The  despatch  was,  in  fact,  an  elabo- 
rate recapitulation  of  the  ground  of  com- 
plaint against  Great  Britain  which  had  so 
long  been  insisted  upon.  It  also  referred 
to  me  reasons  which  had  led  to  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  Convention  by  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States.  Lord  Clarendon  re- 
plied bv  expressing  the  surprise  and  regret 
with  which  the  British  Government,  after 
having  conceded  so  much,  had  learnt  that 
the  Convention  had  been  rejected,  and  by 
very  naturally  observing  that  the  next 
proposition  on  the  subject  must  proceed 
from  the  United  States.  He  shortly  after- 
wards sent  to  Mr.  Motley,  in  reference  to 
Mr.  Pish's  despatch,  a  memorandum,  which 
was  in  effect  a  recapitulation,  on  our  side, 
of  the  arguments  on  which  the  British 
Government  has   relied   for   its   defence 
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Affainst  the  charges  and  claims  of  the 
United  States.  The  negotiations  were 
thus  once  more  interrupted,  and  have  not 
since  been  resumed. 

Such  being  the  present  position,  what 
18  the  future  fate  of  this  question?  It 
seems  impossible  not  to  admit  that  a  na- 
tion which  by  its  senate  or  in  any  other 
manner  rejects  a  convention,  not  only 
bearing  the  signature  of  its  accredited 
representative,  out,  after  important  alter- 
ation to  suit  the  views  of  its  Government, 
approved  by  that  Grovernment,  places  it- 
self pro  tanto  in  a  disadvantageous  position 
before  the  world.  Constitutional  peculiar- 
ities may  deprive  such  engagements  of 
legal  obligation,  but  cannot  prevent  them 
from  heinf^  considered  by  public  opinion 
aa  some  kmd  of  admission  on  the  part  of 
the  nation  that  equitable  terms  have  been 
offered  to  it,  or,  in  other  words,  that  a  de- 
mand for  further  concession  is  exorbitant. 
The  British  Government,  however,  has 
with  much  wisdom  and  moderation  re- 
frained from  insisting  strongly  on  this 
yiew  of  the  case,  and  contented  itself  with 
the  requirement,  the  justice  of  which  is 
sufBciently  evident,  that,  as  regards  any 
xenewal  of  the  negotiations,  the  initiative 
should  proceed  &om  the  American  side. 
Assuming,  then,  that  at  the  instance  of  the 
American  Grovernment  the  negotiations 
will  before  long  be  resumed;  it  remains 
to  inquire  on  what  their  success  or  failure 
may  be  expected  to  depend.  Now,  it  is 
•vident  from  the  statements  of  Mr.  Fish 
and  of  Mr.  Motley,  and  indeed  would  be 
sufficiently  clear  without  them,  that  though 
several  reasons  are  given  for  the  rejection 
of  the  treaty  by  the  American  Senate,  the 
chief  reason  was  the  fact  that  the  claims 
for  which  it  provided  a  settlement  were 
those  of  individual  losers  by  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  Alabama  and  her  kindred,  no 
mention  at  all  being  made  of  any  claim  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  against  that  of  Great  Britain  for 
alleged  breach  of  international  duty.  The 
United  States  consider,  wrongly  or  right- 
ly, that  they  have  two  distinct  claims 
against  us :  one  for  the  reimbursement  of 
American  subjects  for  the  losses  which 
they  incurred  on  this  account ;  the  other,  to 
some  kind  of  redress,  reparation,  or  amende 
honorable  for  the  important  assistance 
which  (as  they  contend)  was  given  to 
the  rebel  States  by  the  premature  recog- 
nition of  their  "belligerency,"  and  the 
subsequent  negligence  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment to  prevent  some  of  its  disastrous 
consequences  by  detaining  the  Alabama 
and  other  vessels  in  the  ports  of  England. 


There  can  then  be  no  doubt  that,  what- 
ever other  amendments  it  may  be  desira- 
ble to  make  in  the  Convention,  if  a  few 
words  could  be  added  to  it  providing  for 
reference  to  an  arbitrator  of  the  questions, 
whether  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain  dur* 
ing  the  war  involved  anv  breach  of  inter- 
national obligation  —  whether,  if  it  did, 
the  error  was  of  a  kind  for  which  repara- 
tion could  properly  be  demanded  —  and 
if  so,  what  ought  to  be  the  nature  of  that 
reparation,  —  a  settlement  of  the  dispute 
would  at  once  ensue. 

Now,  if  ijnQ  state  of  affairs  was  simply 
this — that  the  United  States  had  de> 
manded  of  our  Government  reparation 
of  some  kind  for  the  recognition  of  South- 
em  belligerency,  and  our  Grovernment 
had  replied  by  a  distinct  refusal  —  there 
would  DC  very  few  Englishmen,  probably 
very  few  persons  on  this  side  the  Atlantic, 
who  would  find  fault  with  the  reply. 
That  on  the  English  side  of  the  question 
there  are  arguments  of  considerable  force 
Americans  themselves  would  admit;  and 
the  British  Gk)vemment  has  as  good  a 
right  to  hold  that  it  is  not  responsible  for 
that  act  and  its  consequences,  as  the  Grov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  has  to  a 
contrary  opinion.  But  that  is  not  the 
proposal  now  under  consideration.  That 
proposal  is,  that  the  question  —  which  of 
these  two  opinions  is  right  —  should  be 
referred  to  the  judgment  of  a  tribunal 
selected  for  its  wisdom  and  impartiality. 
Whatever  else  may  be  thought  of  this 
proposition,  it  is  one  which  undoubtedlv 
merits  the  most  anxious  consideration.  A 
nation  deliberately  rejecting  such  a  mode 
of  settling  differences  for  which  there  is 
only  one  other  settlement,  may  have  valid 
reasons  for  doing  so,  but  (always  suppos- 
ing that  a  fitting  arbitrator  can  be  foundj 
incurs  very  serious  responsibility.  In  the 
disputes  of  private  life,  which  cannot  be 
made  the  subject  of  legal  decision,  it  is 
commonly  inferred  that  the  disputant 
who  refuses  to  submit  the  question  to  the 
friendly  decision  of  a  thira  person,  is  the 
disputant  who  is  in  the  wrong.  This  may 
very  possibly  not  be  the  case;  but  there 
are,  at  all  events,  no  unreasonable  grounds 
for  the  inference.  It  might  seem  super- 
fluous to  repeat,  but  is  too  often  forgot- 
ten —  that  to  make  concessions  on  a  mere 
demand  is  one  thing ;  to  make  concessions 
which  have  been  pronounced  just  by  a 
duly  appointed  referee  is  quite  another. 
In  the  first  case  there  is  implied  either  an 
admission  of  the  justice  of  the  demand,  or 
a  deficiency  of  power  or  of  courage  to 
resist  it,  —  in  the  second,  neither  the  ad- 
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mission  nor  the  deficiency.  From  conces- 
sion the  result  of  arbitration  there  can 
fairly  be  inferred  neither  a  sense  of  culpa- 
bility on  the  one  hand,  nor  of  weakness  or 
fear  on  the  other.  In  ordinary  cases  it  is 
properly  attributed  to  a  just  appreciation 
of  what  is  due  to  the  general  interest, 
which  requires  that  the  members  of  a 
community  shall  abstain  as  far  as  possible 
from  taking  the  law  into  their  own 
hands. 

Judging  from  past  discussions,  the  ob- 
jections which  will  be  taken  on  the  part 
of  England  to  this  proposal  are  as  follows : 
—  The  first  is  that  we  are  so  unquestiona- 
bly in  the  right,  that  there  is  no  case,  or 
shadow  of  a  case,  on  the  other  side.  But 
this  argument  (to  which  it  may  reasonably, 
though  perhaps  not  conclusirely,  be  re- 
plied, that  if  so  we  have  no  need  to  fear 
an  adverse  decision)  appears  now  to  be 
very  generally  considered  as  untenable. 
It  seems,  indeed,  impossible  to  read  the 
correspondence  on  the  subject  without 
perceiving  that  there  exists  at  least  some 
colour  for  the  American  view.  The  state- 
ment that  the  recognition  was  precipitate, 
derives,  to  say  the  least,  some  show  of 
reason  from  the  fact,  that  of  the  great 
battles  of  the  war  not  one  had  been  fought 
when  it  occurred  (which  is  saying,  in  other 
words,  that  the  ^  civil  war  "  had  not  then 
actually  begun);  while  the  reasoning  of 
our  Government,  that  the  United  States 
themselves  had,  by  blockading  the  ports 
in  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  alret^y  declared 
their  belligerency,  is  deprived  in  great 
part  of  its  value  by  the  further  fact  that 
the  Queen's  Proclamation  appeared  before 
the  issue  of  the  complete  Presidential 
authority  for  the  blockade  of  the  South- 
em  ports.  But  even  supposing  that  the 
recognition  coidd  not,  in  these  respects, 
be  considered  as  precipitate,  is  there  no 
foundation  for  the  complaint  of  the  United 
States  with  regard  to  it  ?  The  answer  is 
thought  to  be  absolutely  conclusive  that 
they  nad  blockaded  the  ports,  and  thereby 
themselves  proclaimed  tne  belligerency  of 
the  Southern  States.  But  is  it  possible 
that  a  Government  has  not  the  power,  at 
the  outset  of  an  insurrection,  to  blockade 
ports  which  may  happen  to  have  been 
seized  by  rebels,  without  conferring  upon 
them  belligerent  rights,  and  entitling  them 
to  the  political  stal^a  which  those  rights 
involve  r  How  would  it  suit  Great  Britain 
to  accept  this  doctrine  for  her  own  ports 
of  Cork  and  Waterford,  supposing  them 
to  have  been  suddenly  seized  by  Irish 
rebels?  Is  it,  or  is  it  not  the  fact,  that 
when  these  very  United  States  were  rebels 


against  Great  Britain,  we  Uo^aded  ^..^ 
of  their  ports,  and,  so  £ur  from  admitting 
that  belUgerent  rights  were  thereby  ac- 
corded to  them,  treated  as  a  casus  beUi  the 
admission  of  some  of  their  crmsers  into  a 
foreign  port?  It  is  not  here  asserted  that 
to  these  arguments  on  the  American  side 
no  answer  can  be  given  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain;  —  it  is  not  even  asserted 
that  they  have  not  been  answered  by  our 
Government  in  a  manner  which,  to  many 
persons,  will  not  unreasonably  appear 
conclusive ;  —  all  that  is  contended  for  is 
that  it  is  really  absurd  to  assert  that  on 
this  point  the  American  Government  is 
so  absolutely  and  hopelessly  destitute  of 
all  shadow  of  argument  and  all  possible 
|N*etext  for  complaint  that  this  is  a  case  to 
which  arbitration  is  wholly  inapplicable. 
It  is  perfectly  possible  and  even  probable 
that  Lord  Clarendon's  reply  to  Mr.  Fish 
might  be  considered  as  condusive  by  the 
arbitrator.  What  seems  impossible  ia» 
that  any  conceivable  arbitrator,  at  all 
qualified  for  the  position,  should  consider 
that  there  was  absolutely  nothing  to  be 
said  on  the  other  side.  Another  answer, 
supposed  to  be  decisive  as  against  the 
view  taken  by  the  United  States  in  regard 
to  the  recognition  is,  that  in  his  corre- 

rndence  with  foreign  Governments  on 
subject,  their  minister  spoke  of  the 
insurrection  as  a  regularly  organized 
"  civil  war."  But  it  is  surely  not  difficult 
to  see  that  this  argument,  though  a  fiiir 
weapon  of  controversy,  is  by  no  means 
unanswerable.  The  insurrection  of  the 
British  American  colonies  which  led  to 
their  independence  was  as  regidarly 
organized;  and  if  any  one  had  said  that 
those  colonies  had  levied  **imminent» 
flagrant,  deadly  war"  against  Great 
Britain,  he  would  have  sidd  that  which 
was  neither  very  unnatural  nor  very 
inconsistent  with  the  facts  of  the  case; 
yet  no  one  can  imagine  that  such  a  state- 
ment would  have  prevented  an  immediate 
declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain  if  any  foreign  State  had  dared  to 
accord  to  the  colonists  the  status  of  bellig- 
erency. On  the  whole,  it  seems  impossible 
at  the  same  time  to  pretend  to  impartial 
judgment,  and  to  deny  that,  whether  the 
view  taken  by  the  United  States  on  ihim 
subject  be  erroneous  or  not,  it  rests  upon 
some  plausible  foundalaon. 

The  other  great  objection  on  the  part 
of  England  will  probably  be  that  the 
proposed  reference  to  the  judgment  of  a 
neutral  power  of  her  right  to  recog^se 
the  belligerency  of  the  revolted  States 
would  not   be   consistent  with   national 
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Belf-respect.  It  is  true  that  this  objeo- 
tioD  has  been  so  far  invalidated  as  that, 
by  the  Clarendon^ohnson  Convention, 
England  had  agreed  that  this  grievance  > 
of  recognition  should  be  submitted  to  ! 
the  arbitrator  appointed  to  adjudicate  I 
upon  the  Alabama  claims  as  one  of  the  i 
data  for  his  guidance ;  but  the  differ- 1 
ence  in  degree  between  this  concession 
and  the  direct  reference  now  suggested 
will  be  strongly  insisted  on.  Nor  can 
it  be  denied  that  such  a  mode  of  deciding 
such  a  question  is  more  alarming  to  na- 
tional susceptibilities  than  woula  be  its , 
decision  by  that  time-honoured  tribunal 
which  dispenses  justice  through  the  medi- 
um of  explosive  compounds.  But  the 
question  is,  which  of  these  two  methods  is 
really  most  worthy  of  a  great  nation  ?  If 
it  were  not  for  the  straQge  hallucination 
which  supposes  that  nations  and  individu- 
als are  amenable  to  different  moral  laws, 
it  would  be  seen  that  this  is  a  case  in 
which  the  more  peaceful  course  is  also  the 
most  magnanimous.  In  civilized  society, 
the  man  who,  in  disputes  with  his  fellows, 
resorts  to  violence  rather  than  to  concilia- 
tory interposition,  is  not  the  man  who  is 
most  credited  with  a  due  sense  of  his  own 
dignity.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  understand  how 
a  State,  whose  representative  was  the 
chief  author  of  the  paragraph  in  the  Pro- 
tocol appended  to  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in 
1856,  and  which  expressed  a  hope  on  the  part 
of  the  great  European  Powers  that  serious 
international  differences  would  in  future 
be  referred  to  arbitration,  can  reject  arbi- 
tration on  an  occasion  such  as  this.  That 
paragraph  must  have  been  intended,  if  it 
had  any  meaning  at  all,  to  counteract  the 
undue  sensitiveness  of  national  honour; 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive,  if  inappli- 
cable to  this  question  of  recognition,  to 
what  great  international  disputes  it  can 
ever  be  considered  to  apply.  Reference 
to  arbitration  in  such  a  case  as  this  seems 
almost  forced  upon  a  nation  which  is  nei- 
ther so  weak  that  it  need  be  ungenerous, 
nor  of  so  little  account  in  the  world  that 
it  need  stake  incalculable  interests  on 
points  of  international  punctilio ;  —  a  na- 
tion which,  fourteen  years  ago,  led  the 
way  in  the  onslaught  against  that  pride  of 
race  which  refuses  to  submit  to  judicial 
inquiry  and  has  been  the  parent  of  the 
most  calamitous  wars  that  have  desolated 
the  world. 

There  is  no  need  to  insist,  in  the  inter- 
est of  a  speedy  and  peaceful  settlement  of 
this  unhappy  dispute,  on  the  general  ad- 
rantaffes  of  international  amity,  or  on  the 
special  importance  to  England  of  a  good 


understanding  with  the  United  States. 
But  there  are  some  considerations  which 
are  apt  to  be  lost  sight  of,  but  which  ap- 
pear to  recommend  to  us,  in  this  instance, 
a  course  conciliatory  to  tiie  extreme  limits 
of  concession.  One  of  these  is  the  fearful 
national  loss  and  suffering  which  was 
really  inflicted  upon  them,  as  well  as  that 
which,  it  may  be  erroneously  but  at  aU 
events  devoutly,  Americans  believe  to 
have  been  inflicted  upon  them  by  the  con- 
duct of  England  during  the  war.  Whether 
that  conduct  involved  any  breach  of  inter- 
national duty  such  as  to  furnish  them  with 
a  right  to  reparation,  may  well  be  ques- 
tioned :  —  what  cannot  be  questioned  is 
that  it  cost  them  terribly  dear,  and  that 
they  believe  it  to  have  cost  them  dearer. 
Apart  from  the  plundering  and  burning 
by  Confederate  cruisers,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  escape  of  these  vessels 
from  England,  transferred  in  great  part  to 
England  herself  the  carrying  trade  of  the 
Umted  States;  and  the  blow  thus  dealt 
upon  their  mercantile  marine  appears  to 
be  one  from  which  recovery  is  most  diffi- 
cult. Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  but  that 
the  Royal  Proclamation  of  neutrality  gave 
in  important  respects  assistance  and  en- 
couragement to  the  rebel  cause,  or  that 
Americans  consider,  with  what  sound  rea- 
son may  well  be  disputed,  that  to  this 
alone  or  mainly  it  was  owing  that  the  re- 
bellion was  able  to  make  heiui  at  alL  The 
injuries  thus  sustained,  or  believed  to  have 
been  sustained,  by  the  United  States  do 
not  make  their  demands  just,  but  they 
constitute  an  important  reason  why 
England  should  consider  these  demands 
with  the  most  careful  attention,  and 
should  do  all  that  can  possibly  be  done, 
consistently  with  her  own  rights  and 
true  interests,  to  heal  the  gaping  wounds, 
material  and  mental,  which,  nowever  un- 
intentionally^  her  hand  has  made. 

Another  consideration,  of  no  trifling  im- 
portance, is  the  character  of  the  American 
people.  Let  any  one  consider  the  history, 
and,  above  all,  the  recent  history  of  that 
nation.  There  is  nothing,  in  modem  times 
at  least,  with  which  it  will  not,  for  moral 
grandeur,  favourably  compare.  An  insur- 
rection, formidable  not  only  in  numbers, 
but  in  forces  and  material  of  war,  sprang 
suddenly  into  fierce  and  ominous  life.  It 
was  no  question  between  slavery  and  free- 
dom, (though  that  was  a  collateral  issue,) 
but  whether  the  vast  dominion  —  the 
mighty  fabric  which  was  the  pride  of  a 
free  people,  the  admiration  of  the  world, 
the  refuge  of  liberty,  and  full  of  bright 
promise   for   the   future    of  mankinds- 
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should  stand  firm  on  its  pedestal  or  be '  petrators  of  wrong,  is  under  the  firm  im- 


shivered  into  fragments  at  their  feet.  Sur- 
prised and  betrayed,  disarmed  and  friend- 
less, the  nation  never  faltered.  For  long 
months  it  encountered  with  raw  levies 
the  disciplined  forces  of  the  South  :  —  for 
long  months  there  poured  from  every  loyal 
State  the  flower  of  the  American  youth, 
abandoning  home,  comfort,  and  prosperous 
industry  to  meet  almost  certain  destruc- 
tion in  their  country's  cause.  In  ever4n- 
creasing  numbers  the  untrained  soldiers 
of  liberty  pressed  forward  at  her  call  to 
fill  with  their  lives  the  deadly  interval  re- 
quired to  redress  the  balance  of  the  strife. 
When  at  last  the  tide  turned,  and  victory 
declared  for  numerical  force  submitted  to 
gradual  discipline,  no  vengeful  exultation  !  American  v 
marked  her  advent.    Calmly,  firmly,  and  =  will  look  a  little 


pression,  whether  well  or  ill  founded,  that 
it  is  bound  in  justice  to  itself  to  demand 
reparation  for  certain  acts  of  a  foreign 
Power.  Upon  this  reparation,  however,  it 
does  not  insist ;  it  only  asks  that  some  au- 
thority should  be  named  by  both  parties 
who  may  pronounce  upon  its  justice.  The 
character  of  the  position  and  of  the  pro- 
poser alike  seem  to  counsel  compliance. 

Another  consideration  which  should  in- 
fluence in  an  important  degree  the  decision 
of  England  upon  this  q[uestion  is  the  feel- 
ing with  which  she  is  regarded  by  the 
American  people.  Vulgarity  is  not  con- 
fined to  Europe;  and  to  envy,  disparage, 
and  vilify  England  is  characteristic  of 
But  to  any  one  who 
low  the  surface,  and 


thoroughly  the  firreat  work  was  done.  And  take  his  impression  of  American  opinion 
when  it  ceased,  the  passionate  excesses '  from  other  sources  than  rowdy  newspa- 
which  have  been  the  usual  retinue  of  such  '  pers,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  great 
triumphs  were  looked  for  by  the  world  in  I  heart  of  the  nation  —  the  aggregate  of 
vain.  The  people  which  had  satisfied  so  thought  and  feeling  which  have  made  her 
grandly  the  test  of  adversity  passed  still  |  what  she  is  — yearns  for  sympathy  and 
more  grandly  through  the  terrible  ordeal  of  j  amity  with  ours.  There  is  in  the  people 
success.  Not  one  drop  of  blood  was  shed  in  of  the  United  States  a  reverence,  an  ad- 
revenge  for  treachery  and  rebellion  more  miration,  even  a  filial  affection,  for  the 
pernicious  and  worse-founded  than  any  j  nation  from  which  they  have  never  for- 
which  the  world  has  seen.  In  sadness  |  gotten  that  they  sprang,  which  long  years 
rather  than  in  triumph,  when  the  fight  was  I  of  mutual  miaunderstandiug,  recrimina- 
done,  the  nation  set  itself  resolutely  to  tion,  and  suspicion  have  been  unable  to 
ffrapple  with  the  difficulties  which  the  subdue.  The  people  of  the  United  States 
Ight  had  bred.    No  lust  of  military  glory,  believe,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  we  have 


no  intoxication  of  military  success,  ruffled 
the  steady  current  of  that  beneficent  toiL 
Having  saved  their  country,  the  vast  tri- 
umphant hosts  were  hosts  no  more.  The 
transformation  was  complete : — the  fierce 
and  daring  soldier  became  at  once  the 
quiet,  industrious  citizen; — the  Govern- 
ment, full  armed  for  desperate  resistance 
or  majestic  conquest,  became  the  peaceful, 
conscientious  labourer  for  a  people's  good. 
Now  it  is  of  course  possible  that  a  nation 


inflicted  upon  them  a  grievous  wrong,  for 
which,  by  some  means  or  other,  it  is  in- 
cumbent on  them  if  they  can  to  obtain 
redress ;  but  whoever  has  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  observing  them  at  all  must  see  that 
it  is  by  a  sense  of  justice,  and  not  by  an 
impulse  of  vengeance  or  hostility,  that 
their  course  is  steered;  and  that  if  this 
dispute  could  be  settled  by  arbitration, 
they  would,  though  the  decision  of  the  ar- 
bitrator should  be  in  our  favour,  welcome 


may  have  shown  itself  to  be  the  possessor  it  with  satisfaction  as  that  which  would 


of  so  much  wisdom  and  nobleness,  and  yet 
act  unjustly  towards  a  foreign  state.  But  a 
claim,  not  destitute  of  all  foundation,  and 
persistently  put  forward  in  a  temperate 
and  conciliatory  tone  by  the  unanimous 
voice  of  a  nation  such  as  this,  cannot  be 


obtain  for  them,  without  sacrifice  of  na- 
tional rights  or  interests,  the  long  sought 
and  intensely  valued  friendship  of  Eng- 
land. 

The  object  of  this  paper  has  been,  first 
to  explain  as  clearly  as  possible  the  present 


set  aside  as  the  product  of  mere  arrogant  position  of  the  controversy ;  and,  secondly, 


impertinence,  malignant  hostility,  or  per- 
verse self-delusion.  It  may  be  a  claim,  in 
the  opinion  of  those  upon  whom  it  is  made, 
quite  inadmissible ;  it  cannot  be  one  which 
is  no  fit  subject  for  impartial  adjudication. 


to  inquire  what  ou^ht  to  be  the  course 
taken  by  Great  Britain  as  respects  the 
solution  which,  or  something  like,  it  seems 
necessary  for  her  either  to  accept,  or  to 
reject  without  hope  of  a  final  understand- 


The  American  people,  thus  calm  in  judg- '  ing.  It  is  hardly  to  be  imagined  that  the 
ment,  moderate  in  self-^»sertion,  just  and  |  proposition  for  renewed  negotiation,  which 
humane  in  spite  of  every  temptation,  zeal- '  must  come  from  the  United  States,  will  be 
ous  for  the  right  yet  merciftu  to  the  per-  long  delayed.    And  there  is  ground  for 
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confident  hope  that  the  fairness  and  mod- 
eration whicn  have  marked  the  recent  con* 
duct  of  the  case  by  the  English  Govern- 
ment, aided  by  the  good  sense  and  en- 
lightened patriotism  of  the  English  people 
as  represented  by  a  reformed  Parliament, 
will  before  long  bring  about  the  con- 
summation so  ardently  desired  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  —  the  reconciliation 
of  great  and  kindred  nations  too  long 
estranged.  '^ 


From  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
THE  NENNIQ  INSCRIPTIONS. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  remember  a 
controversy  which  commenced  to  rage 
about  four  years  ago,  and  which  went  on 
ever  so  long  after,  regarding  certain  Roman 
inscriptions  discovered  at  Nennig,  a  small 

Elace  on  the  Upper  Moselle,  about  seven 
ours'  distance  from  Treves.  The  first  ex- 
cavations on  this  since  famous  spot  are  said 
to  have  been  undertaken  —  witnout  result 
—  in  1819.  In  1840  the  property  in  ques- 
tion, a  Roman  villa,  to  wit,  passed  into  the 
hands  of  a  Treves  antiquarian  society,  but 
it  was  not  until  1852  that  the  first  real  dis- 
covery, consisting  of  a  mosaic  floor  of  great 
value,  was  made.  Four  years  later  the 
State  acquired  the  grouno,  and  by  some 
extraordinary  jobbery  or  neglectfulness  the 
local  Government  of  Treves  entrusted  the 
further  excavations  to  a  Mr.  Schaflfer,  about 
whom  the  least  said  the  better.  This  gen- 
tleman, himself  no  "  scholar,"  so  well  ac- 
quitted himself  of  his  task  that  he  first  of 
all  found  four  painted  mural  inscriptions, 
and  next  another  sculptured,  all  vouching 
for  each  other,  and  clearing  up  with  mar- 
vellous lucidity  certain  points  which  had 
long  been  the  stumbling-block  of  antiqua- 
rians, and  which  had  formed  the  principal 
battle-ground  among  certain  Treves  anti- 
(^uaries.  But  no  sooner  were  the  inscrip- 
tions made  known  than  they  were  con- 
demned by  the  highest  palseographical 
authorities  of  Germany  —  Brombach, 
Mommsen,  HUbner  among  the  number — 
as  clumsy  forgeries.  Whereupon  the  **  lo- 
cal patriots  '*  of  Treves  arose  to  defend 
their  genuineness  against  all  comers,  and  a 
whole  pamphlet  literature  on  the  subject 
was  the  result.  Both  parties  stanmng 
strongly  by  their  opinion,  the  Government 
at  last  took  the  matter  in  hand,  entrusting 
Professor  Aus'm  Werth  with  a  thorough 
and  exhaustive  investigation  of  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  discovery  itself 
His  report  has  just  been  published,  and  it 


contains  the  most  astounding  revelation 
of  a  forgery,  planned  by  some  unfortunately 
too  fanatical  antiquarian  (in  support  of  his 
theories),  and  executed  by  Schiffer,  who, 
it  would  seem,  is  now  to  bear  the  whole 
bnmt  of  the  offence  by  himsel£  It  appears 
that  the  lapidary  inscription  was  not^made 
until  the  genuineness  of  the  mural  inscrip- 
tions had  become  the  subject  of  contest ; 
and,  worst  and  clutaasiest  of  all,  Schaffer 
actually  predicted  the  day  of  the  discovery 
of  the  former,  and  actnaJly  invited  a  com- 
pany of  gentlemen  to  witness  it.  All  these 
things,  as  well  as  the  chemical  agencies 
applied  by  Schkffer  to  the  wall  paintings 
in  order  to  give  them  the  necessary  dirt- 
coverings  of  two  thousand  years'  stand- 
ing, had  already  become  known  in  the 
course  of  time.  A  new  and  more  startling 
fact,  however,  remained  for  Professor 
Aus'm  Werth  to  discover  —  viz.  a  letter 
written  by  Schaffer  to  one  of  his  antiqua- 
rian patrons  on  the  day  before  the  discovery 
of  the  lapidary  monument,  already  con- 
taining the  whole  inscription  in  question  I 
This  fatal  anachronism  miishes  the  matter 
as  far  as  science  is  concerned.  It  will  be 
another  question  whetiier  the  authorities 
will  take  any  further  steps  regarding  the 
authors  of  the  fraud  committed  '*  under 
Government." 


THE  "INOOLDSBY  LEGENDS.** 
[London  Correspondence  of  The  Chlcaffo  Tribune.] 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  the  Rev.  Rich- 
ard Harris  Barham  revives  the  career  of 
an  English  clergyman  who  has  certainly 
left  no  parallel  in  the  leading  characteris- 
tics of  nis  mind.  The  author  of  the  In- 
goldsby  Legends  was  a  strange  bird  among 
the  divines.  Even  his  private  correspond 
ence,  never  given  to  the  world,  is  devoted 
all  but  exclusively  to  stories  of  Theodore 
Hook,  anecdotes  of  actors  and  actresses, 
and  the  lightest  chit-chat  of  the  green 
room.  Three-fourths  of  the  letters  are 
written  to  the  grandmother  of  Tom 
Hughes  ("  Tom  Brown  "  Hughes).  It  was 
with  the  grandfather  of  the  present  M. 
P.,  Dr.  Hughes,  canon  residentiary  of  St. 
Paul's,  that  Mr.  Barham  first  became  ac- 
quainted, and  between  him  and  the  son 
and  widow  a  warm  friendship  sprung  up. 
Mrs.  Hughes  possessed  surprising  activity 
of  mind  and  body.  She  is  mentioned  by 
Lockhart  as  the  frequent  correspondent  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Southey,  and  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  she  kept  up 
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with  unflagging  vivacity  a  regular  inter- 
change of  letters  with  Mr.  Barham.  To 
her  he  was  indebted  not  only  for  a  large 
proportion  of  the  legondary  lore  which 
forms  the  groundwork  of  the  "  Ingoldsby  " 
poems,  but  also  for  the  application  of  a 
stimulus  that  induced  him  to  complete 
many  papers  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  left  unfinished.  The  original  letters 
are  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Tom  Hughes. 
At  one  period  of  his  life  Mr.  Barham 
formed  the  plan  of  a  novel  to  be  called  the 
"Modern  Rake's  Progress.  The  story 
was  to  be  vigorously  tragic,  and  the  hero 
was  to  die  miserably  in  a  hospitaL  This 
outline  was  to  be  filled  up  with  various 
earls.  Mr.  Barham  was  to  furnish  the 
opening  chapters,  in  which  the  birth  and 
earliest  days  of  the  young  heir  were  to  be 
described.  Mr.  Huches  (father  of  the 
present  one)  was  to  describe  his  life  at  a 
public  school,  and  to  Lord  W.  Lennox  was 
to  be  entrusted  his  introduction  to  the 
Guards  and  Crockford's.  Barham  took 
up  the  design  very  warmly  at  first,  and 
with  a  lively  chapter  or  two  by  way  of 
introduction.  Mr.  Hughes  went  more 
steadily  to  work,  and  the  portion  of  manu- 
script forwarded  by  him  was  supplied  by 
the  present  Tom  Huo^hes,  who  was  then  at 
Rugby.  Many  of  the  illustrations  were 
drawn  by  Leech,  who  was  at  that  time  no 
more  than  a  boy.  The  story  was  event- 
uallv  handed  over — to  be  dealt  with  as 
mi^ht  seem  best  to  him  —  to  Mr.  Cockton, 
and  is  preserved  in  a  novel  called  "  Stan- 


I  ley  Thorn."  Several  of  the  anecdotes  in 
the  volume  contain  sayings  of  Theodore 
I  Hook.  Amonff  other  things  which  the 
latter  told  of  his  early  life,  he  said  that 
the  day  on  which  he  was  first  sent  down 
to  Harrow  school  Lord  Byron,  who  was 
there  at  the  time,  took  him  into  the 
Square;  showed  him  a  window  at  whidi 
Mrs.  Drury  was  undressing;  ^ve  him  a 
stone  and  told  him  to  ^  knock  her  eye  out 
with  it."  Hook  threw  the  stone  and 
broke  the  window.  Next  morning  there 
was  a  great  row,  and  Byron,  coming  up  to 
him,  said:  "Well,  my  fine  fellow,  youVe 
done  it  1  She  had  but  one  eye  (which  was 
the  fact),  and  it's  ffone!"  Hook's  frisht 
was  indescribable.  The  Bishop  of  London 
told  Barham  that  at  a  service  at  Cam- 
bridge, at  which  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
(predecessor  of  the  present  doke)  at- 
tended, he  (the  bishop)  was  appointed  to 
preach,  and  had  no  sooner  commenced 
with  "Let  us  pray,"  than  the  duke  rose 
up  in  his  pew  below  and  exclaimed,  with 
great  fervor,  "  Certainly,  by  all  means.** 
The  duke  used  invariably  to  read  aloud 
all  the  services,  including  the  absolution. 
When  the  King  of  Prussia  visited  St. 
Paul's,  the  duke  put  him  sadly  out  by  his 
officiousness  in  finding  the  place  for  him  in 
the  prayer-book.  AU  had  been  properly 
marked,  but  the  duke  took  the  volume 
from  him,  began  turning  it  over,  and 
finally  left  the  king  in  much  greater  mysti- 
fication than  he  found  him. 


The  officers  employed  in  taking  the  census  in 
Madras  have  to  contend  with  a  difficulty  far 
more  formidable  than  that  which  the  British 
householder  experiences  in  his  decennial  attempt 
to  ascertain  the  ages  of  his  domestic  servants. 
It  appears  that  an  impression  prevails  through- 
out the  presidency  that  the  castes  have  been 
wrongly  rated,  and  one  highly  sensitive  sect  in 
Royapooram  has  applied  to  the  Census  Com- 
mittee for  all  the  correspondence  on  the  subject. 
The  answer  returned  was  that  the  caste  of  the 
applicant  had  no  place,  high  or  low,  in  the  re- 
turns, and  the  indignant  sect  has  now  deter- 
mined to  refer  the  matter  to  the  Legislative 
ConnclL  Had  the  demand  for  a  religious  census 
in  this  country  been  acceded  to,  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  we  should  have  heard  a  good  deal 
about  this  sort  of  jealousy.  Each  section  of 
Baptists  would  have  proved  itself  Particular, 
and  even  the  Peculiar  reople  and  the  Wesleyan 
Reform  Glory  Band  would  have  contended  with 
each  other  for  precedency  on  the  lists.    But  we 


can  hardly  conceive  the  difficulties  into  which 
we  should  have  been  plunged  had  a  return  of 
the  exact  social  status  of  each  unit  in  the  com- 
munity been  demanded.  Who  would  be  able  to 
decide  where  the  narrow  line  which  divides  the 
••gentleman'*  fipom  the  "esquire**  is  to  be 
drawn ;  or  whether  the  grocer  who  occupies  the 
chapel  pulpit  on  Sundays  is  entitled  to  the  style 
of  "  reverend  "T  Caste  amenfi;  us  is  an  Insti- 
tution venerated  by  society,  but  happily  baa 
hitherto  been  exempt  ftt>m  public  recognition. 
FaU  MaU  Gazette. 


M.  KoLB,  the  well-known  Bavarian  economist, 
has  published  a  work,  in  which  he  shows  that 
by  the  accession  of  Bavaria  to  the  confederation 
the  military  expenditure  will  be  increased  to 
5,652,058  florins  a  year,  and  consequently  di- 
rect taxation  55  1-2  per  cent 
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NEW  year's   night-thoughts,  ETC. 


NEW  tEAR'S  NIGHT-THOUGHTS. 

Fall,  snow  flakes,  soft  and  silent,  white  and 

cold  — 
From  sunless  skies  muffled  in  one  grey  oloud. 
Fall,  till  the  ravaged  face  of  earth  you  hide 
As  with  a  shroud. 

That  smooth  the  shnmd  may  lie,  and  folded  Ibir 
Above  the  horror  of  the  thing  below, 
Lest  unwashed  gashes,  bones  of  rent  flesh  bare 
To  heaven  should  show. 

Beside  the  stillness  of  the  white-swathed  form 
Let  us  a  moment  try  to  put  aside 
Thought  of  the  blood,  the  hideous  wounds,  still 
warm 

And  gaping  wide  — 

In  yain!  Beneath  the  coldly  mantling  white, 
A  ruddy  stain  ivill  ooze  up  through  the  snow  : 
Under  the  smooth  sheet  ghastly  rents  of  fight. 
Perforce,  will  show. 

How  hide  the  waste,  and  wrong,  and  misery  — 
Burnt  houses,  wrecked  fields,  peasants,  hunger- 
bitten 
By  idle  looms,  wan  mothers  hushing  ory~ 
Of  babes  plague-smitten  7 

Such  thoughts  will  come,  oar  Christmas  joy  to 
kill. 

Stretch  gaunt  hands  'twixt  us  and  our  Christ- 
mas fire, 

And  to  our  Christmas  song,  **  Peace  and  good- 
wiU," 

Strange  burden  bear! 

So  dark  and  dreary  dies  out  the  Old  Year, 
And  Hope,  half  sadly,  bids  the  New  Year  in ; 
To  sound  of  Might  proclaimed  Right,  fSftr  and 
near. 

And  trumpets*  din, 

Drowning  the  song  sung  by  the  host  of  Heaven 
To  Bethlehem's  shepherds,  while  above  shone 

bright 
Hit  bright  star,  that  now  palee,  as  War's  red 

levin 

Kindles  the  night 

'Tis  hard  for  us  to  hold  our  faith  in  Good, 
Might  of  Forgiveness,  majesty  of  Love, 
With  Hate's  code  writ  in  characters  of  blood. 
Love's  law  above. 

But  not  the  less  b  Love*s  commandment  dear. 
On  heart  and  conscience  graven  in  letters  deep. 
That  shall,  when  blood-writ  records  disappear. 
Their  brightness  keep. 

Not  less  a  ruling  hand  behind  the  clouds 
Of  War  and  Woe  guides  acts  and  fates  of  men  : 
Till,  at  The  Voice,  the  **  dry  bones  "  in  their 
shrouds 

ShaU  «*  Live  Again.'* 

Punch. 


FILIOL^  DULCISSliLK. 

BT  HBXIRT  ALFORD. 

Sat,  wilt  thou  think  of  me  when  I'm  awaj« 
Borne  from  the  threshold  and  laid  in  the  day. 
Past  and  unheard  of  for  many  a  day  7 

Wilt  thou  remember  me  when  I  am  gone. 
Further  each  year  from  the  vision  withdrawn. 
Thou  in  the  sunset,  and  I  in  the  dawn  7 

Wilt  thou  remember  me,  when  thou  shalt  see. 
Daily  and  nightly  encompassing  thee. 
Hundreds  of  others,  but  nothing  of  me? 

All  that  I  ask  is  a  gem  in  thine  eye, 
Sittine  and  thinking  when  no  one  is  by. 
Thus  looked  he  on  me  —  thus  rang  his  reply  : 

'Tis  not  to  die,  though  the  path  be  obeoore; 
Vast  though  the  peril,  there's  One  can  secure; 
Grand  is  the  conflict,  the  victory  sure; 

But  'tis  to  feel  the  cold  touch  of  decay, 
*Tis  to  look  back  on  the  wake  of  one's  way. 
Fading  and  vanishing  day  after  day; 

This  is  the  bitterness  none  can  be  spared; 
This,  the  oblivion  the  greatest  have  shared; 
This,  the  true  death  for  ambition  prepared. 

Thousands  are  round  us,  toiling  ns  we. 
Living  and  loving  —  whose  lot  is  to  be 
Past  and  forgotten,  like  waves  on  the  sea. 

Once  in  a  lifetime  is  uttered  a  word 

That  doth  not  vanish  as  soon  as  'tis  heard  — 

Once  in  an  age  is  humanity  stirred; 

Once  in  a  century  sprinirs  forth  a  deed 
From  the  dark  hands  of  forgetfalness  Areed, 
Destined  to  shine,  and  to  bless,  and  to  lead. 

Yet  not  ey'A  thus  escape  we  our  lot  — 
The  deed  Lists  in  memory  —  the  doer  is  not. 
The  world  liveth  on,  but  the  voice  is  forgot. 

Who  knows  the  form  of  the  mighty  of  old  T 
Can  bust  or  can  portrait  the  spirit  unfold. 
Or  the  light  of  the  eye  by  description  be  told  T 

Nay,  even  He  who  our  ransom  became. 
Bearing  the  cross,  and  despising  the  shame. 
Earning  a  name  above  every  name. 

They  who  bad  handled  Him  when  He  was  hers, 
Kept  they  in  memory  His  lineaments  clear  — 
Would  they  command  them  at  will  to  appear? 

They  who  had  heard  Him  and  UvhI  in  His  vmoe. 
Say,  could  they  always  recall  to  their  choice 
The  tone  and  the  cadence  which  made  them  re- 
joice  T 

Be  we  content,  then,  to  pass  into  shade. 
Visage  and  voice  in  oblivion  laid. 
And  live  in  the  light  that  our  aotkms  have- 
made. 
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Bishop  of  Rochester,  exercising  episcopal 
authority  in  the  diocese  of  London,  for 
which  the  London  apparitor  railed  on  him, 
saying,  that  **he  nor  such  as  he  is  shall 
have  jurisdiction  within  his  lord's  pre- 
cincts." Then  the  **  clergy  sat  on  it  in  the 
convocation  house,"  and,  as  is  the  wont  <^ 
convocations  even  now,  they  ^*  left  off  till 
another  day." 

But  if  Latimer  as  a  judge  was  extreme 
against  poor  Lamberte  for  declining  to 
pray  to  saints,  he  was  more  extreme 
against  those  in  authority  when  he  was  in 
the  pulpit. 

**0n  Sunday,"  the  good  ourate  runs  on, 
**  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  preached  at  Paul's 
CrooB,  and  he  said  that  bishops,  abbots,  priors, 
parsons,  canons  resident,  priests,  and  all,  were 
ttrong  thieves ;  the  dukes,  lords,  and  all. 
*  The  King,'  quoth  be,  *  made  a  maryelloas 
good  Act  of  Parliament,  that  certain  men  should 
sow  every  of  them  two  acres  of  hemp,*  but  it 
were  all  too  little,  were  it  so  much  more,  to 
hang  the  thieves  that  be  in  England."  Bishops, 
abbots,  with  sach  other,  should  not  have  so 
many  servants,  nor  so  many  dishes,  but  to  go 
to  their  first  foundation,  and  keep  hospitality  to 
feed  the  poor;  not  jolly  fellows  with  golden 
chains  and  velvet  gowns." 


From  The  Westmlaiter  Beview. 
THE  SOCIAL  CONDITION  OP  ENGLAND 
UNDER  HENRY  VIII.* 

When  Thomas  Dorset,  curate  of  St. 
Margaret's,  Lothbury, "  havyng  nothyng  to 
doo,  as  an  idler  went  to  Lambhethe  to  the 
byshopis  place,  to  see  what  news ; "  he 
saw  and  heard  on  that  and  the  few  follow- 
ing days  several  things  which  were  signifi- 
cant of  the  times.  He  saw  a  reverend 
doctor  examined  before  Cranmer,  Shaxton, 
and  Latimer  respecting  a  ^  vision  he  had 
had  of  the  Trinity,  and  of  a  command 
which  he  had  received  from  Our  Lady  to 
the  effect  that  he  should  proclaim  abroad 
that  she  would  be  honoured  at  Ipswich 
and  Willesden,  as  she  had  been  in  times 
past.  After  that  one  Lamberte  was  ex- 
amined for  saying  ■  it  was  a  sin  to  pray  to 
the  saints;  for  which  Latimer  was  so 
extreme  against  him,  that  he  was  sent  to 
ward  again."    Then  we   hear  of  Hilsey, 

•  1.  ^  Frut^^U  and  Pleaemmi  Worke  qfthe  beit 
$taU  qf  a  Pvblyque  Weale,  and  qf  the  newe  Yle, 
eeUied  Utopia.  Written  in  Latine  by  Syr  Thomas 
MoRS>  Knyght,  and  translated  into  Englysbe  by 
Raphe  RoBvifsox,  etc.  1551.    (Rep.  1869). 

2  Letters  relating  to  the  Suppression  </  Mrmas- 
Uries.  Edited  by  Thomas  Wbiobt,  Esq.,  M.A. 
Camden  Society.    1843. 

8.  Ballads  Jivm  Manuscripts.  Edited  by  F.  J. 
FuBHiVALL,  M.A.    YoLI.    1868. 

4.  England  in  the  Reign  qf  King  Henry  the 
Eighth,  a  Dialogue  between  Cardinal  Pole  and 
Thomas  Lupset,  Lecturer  in  Rhetoric  at  Ootford. 
By  Thomas  Starkkt,  Chaplain  (o  the  King.  Edit- 
ed, with  Prefhee,  Notes,  and  Glossary,  by  J.  M. 
CowFBH.  Early  English  Text  Society  (Extra  Se- 
ries).   1871. 

6.  A  Supplicaey  for  the  Beggers.  1524.  (Foxe's 
•«  Acts  and  Monuments.**   Third  edition.    1576.) 

6.  TTte  Connplayni  qf  Roderyck  Mors,  wmtytne  a 
grayfryre,  vnto  the  parliament  howse  qf  Ingland. 
Ms  ncUural  cuntry:  For  the  redresse  qf  eerten 
wicked  tawes,euet  customs,  and  cruel  decrey 8.  1536. 

7.  A  Supplycacion  to  our  moste  Soveraigne  Lorde 
Kyng  Henry  the  Eyght,  ^c.    1644. 

8.  The  Lamentacyon  cf  a  Christen  Agaynst  the 
Cytye  qf  London,  Jbr  some  eertayne  great  vyces 
vsfdtherin.    1541 

9.  A  Supplication  </  the  Poore  Commons.    1546 

10.  Certayne  Causes  gathered  together,  wherin  is 
shewed  the  decaye  qf  England,  onely  by  the  great 
wnUtytude  qf  Shepe,  to  the  vtter  decay  qf  Household 
Ktpyng,  Mayntenance  qf  Men,  Dearth  qf  Come, 
and  other  Notable  Dyscommodityes  approued  by 
eyxe  old  Prouerbes.    n.  d. 

IL  One  and  thyrtye  Epigrammes,  wherein  are 
bryefly  touched  so  many  Abuses  that  may  cmd  ought 
to  be  put  away.  Combed  and  Imprinted  By  Boa- 
XBT  Cbowuet.    1660. 

12.  Letters  and  Papers,  Foreign  emd  Domestic, 
in  the  Reign  qf  Henry  VIIL  By  I.  8.  Baawxa, 
M.A.    Vols.  XL  and  in. 


Then  the  garmlous  correspondent  goes 
on  to  other  matters,  to  tell  how  the  king 
appeared  among  the  burgesses  of  parliar 
ment  with  a  bill,  adding  a  request  that 
they  would  consider  it  well,  for  he  would 
not  have  them  pass  it  because  he  presented 
it,  but  only  if  it  tended  to  the  common 
good.  In  it  provision  was  to  be  made  for 
poor  people.  The  gallows  was  to  "be 
rid,"  the  faulty  were  to  die,  and  the  inno- 
cent acquitted,  and  set  at  liberty  without 
payment  of  fees.  Beggars  and  prisoners 
were  to  be  set  to  labour  at  Dover,  or  else- 
where, where  the  sea  had  broken  in. 
"  Then  if  they  fall  to  idleness  the  idlers 
shall  be  had  before  a  justice  of  the  peace 
and  his  fault  written."  The  second  time 
they  were  to  be  burned  in  the  hand ;  the 
third  time  they  were  to  die  for  it.f 

•  24  Hen.  YIII.  o.  4.  '*  Erery  person  haring  in 
his  occapatlon  three  score  acres  of  land  apt  for  til- 
lage, shall  sow  one  rood  with  linseed,  otherwise 
called  flax  or  hemp-seed,  and  also  one  rood  for 
•very  forty  acres.** 

t  '*  Letters  relating  to  the  Suppression  of  Monat- 
teries/'  Cam.  Soc.  pp.  86-«. 
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No  man  eeems  to  haye  referred  so  fre- 
quently and  in  such  powerful  language  to 
the  evils  which  then  prevailed  as  Latimer. 
He  seemed  to  look  on  everTthing  bearing 
upon  the  poverty  and  crimes  of  the  poor, 
the  pomp  and  wastefulness  of  the  rich,  the 
idleness  and  vice  of  the  clergy,  the  bribery 
and  delays  of  the  lawyers,  as  proper  sub- 
jects for  pulpit  oratory.  And  he  was  right. 
When  Thomas  Dorset  wrote  to  his  friends 
at  Plymouth,  he  had  no  idea  of  writing  his- 
tory, yet  his  letter  and  the  documents  of 
*  a  similar  nature  throw  more  light  upon  the 
times  in  which  they  were  written,  than 
many  a  ponderous  volume  which  has  since 
issued  from  the  press.  Until  we  can  take 
into  our  hands  the  letters,  chronicles, 
diaries,  and  tracts  of  the  times,  and  study 
them  without  the  glosses  with  which  they 
have  been  overlaid,  we  shall  never  arrive 
at  a  true  eaitimate  of  the  causes  which  led 
to  the  wonderful  changes  then  begun,  and 
the  means  by  which  our  country  passed 
through  the  agonies  of  the  crisis  without 
utter  ruin,  and  without  even  greater  dis- 
tress to  individuals  and  corporate  bodies. 
Perhaps  to  no  period  of  our  history  do 
men  turn  with  more  real  interest  than  to 
that  which  is  covered  by  the  fifty  years 
which  elapsed  between  the  accession  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  that  of  his  daughter  Eliz- 
abeth. It  was  a  time  which  produced  its 
plagues  upon  the  bodies  of  men,  its  revolu- 
tions in  the  Church,  and  rebellions  in  the 
State ;  a  disputed  or  doubtful  succession 
at  home,  and  wars  and  complications, 
yielding  little  glory  and  less  honour, 
abroad.  But  few  of  these  points  will  oc- 
cupy our  attention  now.  Whether  Henry 
were  a  tyrant  and  the  murderer  of  his  sub- 
jects, or  a  saint;  and  whether  Cranmer 
were  a  time-server  or  a  patriot,  are  ques- 
tions which  it  does  not  fall  to  our  lot  to 
answer.  Our  object  is  to  ascertain  by  ref- 
erence to  contemporary  writers  what  was 
the  general  condition  of  the  people  of  this 
country  during  the  years  that  Henry  Vm. 
occupied  the  throne.  Is  it  true  that  "  the 
habits  of  all  classes  were  open,  free,  and 
liberal,"  *  and  that  they  considered  duty 
to  the  State  their  first  law,  or  did  every 
man  look  chiefly  to  his  own  profit   and 

•Fioade,i.tf.  I 


pleasure,  few  regarding  the  public  good? 
Did  princes  and  lords  look  to  the  good 
order  and  prosperity  of  their  dependents, 
or  did  they  look  only  to  their  rents  and 
revenues,  studying  only  how  to  enhance 
their  rates  that  their  pompous  state  might 
be  maintained,  utterly  regardless  of  any 
but  themselves?  It  was  commonly  said 
that  if  the  tenants  paid  the  rents  demand- 
ed at  a  proper  time,  the  landlords  cared  not 
"  whether  they  sank  or  swam.**  *  Was  it 
"Merrie  England,"  and  was  "The  glory 
of  hospitality,  England's  pre-eminent 
boast,"  anything  more  than  a  sham  ?  Were 
"  all  tables,  from  the  table  of  the  twenty 
shilling  freeholder  to  the  table  in  the 
baron's  haU,  open  at  the  dinner  hour  to  aU 
comers,t  without  stint  or  reserve,  or  ques- 
tion asked  ?  Free  fare  and  free  lodging ; " 
bread,  bee^  and  beer  for  dinner,  even 
when  accompanied  by  the  drawback  of 
only  "  a  mat  of  rushes  in  a  spare  comer  of 
the  hall,  with  a  biUet  of  wood  for  a  pil- 
low,"'{  were  not  likely  to  be  despised  by  a 
people  living  in  frank  style,  hating  idle- 
ness, want,  and  cowardice,  carrying  their 
hearts  high,  and  having  their  hands  fiill.§ 

This  is  a  pleasant  picture.  If  true,  the 
Englishmen  of  that  day  must  have  been 
of  all  men  the  most  ungrateful.  And  it 
can  be  but  reasonable  to  ask  what  conld 
have  induced  them,  with  such  an  array  of 
good  things  within  their  reach,  to  rebel 
against  their  king,  to  wander  about  out> 
cast,  and  poor,  and  miserable,  dying  of  dis- 
ease, hunger,  and  cold,  by  ^e  highways 
and  in  the  streets  ?  To  beg,  steal,  oppress 
one  another,  as  we  are  afraid  there  is  evi- 
dence enough  to  prove  that  they  did? 
These  are  some  of  the  questions  which  we 
shall  attempt  to  answer. 

If  the  common  people  of  a  country  are 
sunk  in  vice,  idleness,  and  poverty,  we  may 
rest  assured  that  the  classes  above  them 
are  not  free  from  blame.    Given  an  upper 

•  "  England  in  the  Hel|n>  of  Heorr  the  £ightb :  m 
Dialogue  between  Cardinal  Pole  and  Thomas  Lii|>' 
set,  Lecturer  in  Uhetorio  at  Oxford.  Edited,  with 
Prefkce^  Notea,  and  Gloaiary.  by  J.  M.  Cowper.*' 
Early  English  Text  Society,  ISH.    p  85. 

t  Sir  Thomas  More  sajrs :  —  •'  This  great  dearth  of 
victuals  oauseth  men  to  keep  as  little  houses,  and  as 
small  hospitality  as  they  possibly  may,  and  to  pot 
away  their  servants.'*  —  Ukipia^  p.  43,  ed  li6B. 

t  fronde,  i.48. 
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class  Inxurions,  profligate,  and  slothftil, 
and  it  is  certain  their  vices  will  be  reflect- 
ed in  those  below ;  and  we  shall  find  in 
tracing  the  manners  of  the  men  of  the 
times  under  notice  that  from  the  crown  to 
the  sole,  from  the  king  to  the  beggar,  Eng- 
lish society  was  rotten  to  the  very  core. 
Henry  may  have  been  a  model  of  self- 
denial  ;  he  may  have  put  away  Catherine 
of  Arragon  because  of  his  fears  about  the 
succession ;  he  may  have  been  "  unwilling 
to  marry  at  all "  after  the  death  of  Jane 
Seymour,*  and  his  divorce  from  Anne  of 
Cleves  may  have  been  accomplished  with 
**  God  only  before  his  eyes,"  as  he  advised 
his  Privy  Council  to  consider  what  he 
ought  to  do.  These  suppositions  may 
possibly  be  true,  but  true  or  untrue 
the  frequent  mistakes  in  his  matrimonial 
engagements  were  a  scandal  to  Europe, 
and  they  could  hardly  fail  of  having  a  most 
pernicious  influence  on  the  mords  of  his 
people.  But  we  have  said  enough  of 
Henry's  own  character,  let  us  now  exam- 
ine into  that  of  his  nobles,  leaving  out  as 
far  as  possible  all  allusions  of  a  political 
nature. 

Though  learning  began  to  make  rapid 
strides  in  Henry's  reign,  the  education  of 
the  nobles  generally  seems  to  have  been 
almost  worthless.  Commonly,  they  were 
brought  up  in  hunting,  hawking,  dicing, 
and  card-playing,  in  eating  and  drinking, 
and  in  all  vain  pleasure  and  pastime.  Such 
things  alone  were  thought  to  pertain  to 
the  proper  oflBce  of  a  gentleman,  as  though 
he  were  bom  thereto,  and  to  nothing  else.f 
They  neglected  all  the  exercises  of  the 
tournaments,  they  deserted  the  butts,  and 
sold  their  lands  to  squander  the  money 
they  fetched  in  gaming4  Bom,  as  they 
thought,  only  that  they  might  spend  what 
their  ancestors  had  accumulated,  they  ful- 
filled none  of  the  duties  belonging  to  their 

•  Froude.  «i.  461. 

t  ••  England  In  the  Rdgn  of  Henry  VIII.,"  &c.  p. 
129.  See  also  Pace,  qnoted  hi  Mr.  FnrntTairs  "  Ba- 
bew  Book,"  xIU.  —  "  I  iwear  by  God's  body  I'd 
nther  that  my  son  shovld  hang  than  ttndy  letters. 
For  It  becomes  the  sons  of  gentlemen  to  blow  the 
horn  nloely,  to  hnnt  skilAilly,  and  elegantly  carry 
and  train  a  hawk.  But  the  stady  of  letters  shoold 
be  left  to  the  sons  of  rustics."  Thin  was  said  by  a 
<*  gentleman  "  at  a  public  feast 

%  Tho  Rnyn  of  a  Ream.  Ballads  fh>m  MSS.  ed, 
F.  J.  FumiTall.  Ksq.    i.l6». 


high  position,  or  only  fulfilled  them  in  an 
imperfect  manner.  If  they  were  not  ap- 
parelled in  silks  and  velvets  they  fancied 
thoy  lacked  honour.*  Those  who  had  been 
brave  men,  and  by  their  courage  had 
served  the  king,  now  went  daily  in  gowns 
of  gold  and  rich  dot^ing.f  The  excess 
and  costliness  of  apparel  were  such,  by 
reason  of  the  ever-changing  fashions,  that 
a  worshipful  man's  lands  which  had  been 
sufficient  to  find  and  maintain  twenty  or 
thirty  tall  yeomen  and  a  good  household, 
and  then  have  wherewithal  to  relieve  the 
poor  and  needy,  was  now  barely  enough 
to  keep  the  heir  to  the  estate,  his  wife,  her 
maid,  two  yeomen,  and  a  lackey.  Some- 
times it  was  cap,  sometimes  hood ;  now 
the  French  fashion,  then  the  Spanish; 
which  quickly  yielded  to  another  firom 
Italy  or  Milan ;  so  that  there  was  no  end 
to  thern.^ 

While  they  spent  their  manors  and 
mills  on  their  backs  at  home,  as  well  as 
when  they  accompanied  the  King  to 
France,  they  were  equally  extravagant  in 
their  diet.  If  they  had  not  at  dinner  and 
supper  twenty  dishes  of  different  kinds  of 
meat,  they  felt  that  they  wanted  honour.§ 
Two  days  after  the  betrothal  of  the  Prin- 
cess Mary  to  the  Dauphin  (1518),  a  grand 
feast  was  prepared  at  Greenwich.  Among 
the  solid  viands  were  3000  loaves  of  bread, 
10  3-4  carcases  of  beeves,  56  of  sheep,  17 
pigs  of  various  sizes,  48  dozen  capons  and 
chickens,  15  swans,  32  dozen  pigeons,  54 
dozen  larks,  68  geese,  3000  pears,  1300  ap- 
ples, 16  1-2  gallons  of  cream,  16  gallons  of 
milk,  6  gallons  of  frumenty,  367  dishes 
of  butter,  in  addition  to  pidlets,  cranes, 
peachicks,*  dates,  prunes,  raisins,  almonds' 
comfits,  curds,  &c.||  Well  might  it  be  said 
that  there  was  never  so  great  feasting  and 

*  "  England  In  the  Reign,'*  ftc.  p.  ISO, 

t  "  BaUads  fh>m  MSS^"  p.  169. 

%  **  A  Supply cacion  to  our  moste  Sorareigne 
Lorde  King  Uenry  Vin."    1644. 

§  "  England  In  the  Reign,"  kc.  p.  180.  "  When 
Sir  John  Cromwell  gave  a  dinner  Ind  snpper  to 
Henry  Y.,  fl Ay-three  dishes  were  placed  on  the 
table."  —  **  Qneen  EUzabethes  Aohademy/'  &c.,  by 
F.  J.  FomiralU  Esq  ,  part  L  pp.  89,  90. 

R  '*  Letter*  and  Papers  of  the  Reign  of  Henry 

Yfll."  11.  clxiii.    The  whole  bill  of  fkre  is  printed 

on  p.  1516  of  the  volume.    See  Froude,  i.  46,  46;  for 

thp  provisinns  prepared  for  those  present  at  the  in- 

1  stallation  of  Geoife  Neville  as  Arohbijihop  of  York. 
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banqueting,  with  so  many  kinds  of  meat, 
as  now,  especially  in  the  houses  of  those 
who  aped  the  manners  of  the  nobles. 
**  Mean  gentlemen  "  wished  to  fare  as  well 
as  princes  and  lords  were  wont  to  do,  and 
fancied  that  an  honour  which  was  a  dis- 
grace, and  which  tended  only  to  the  pov- 
erty of  the  realm,  and  the  fulfilling  of  the 
proverb,  ^  Many  idle  gluttons  make  vict- 
uals dear."  * 

Drunkenness  was  on  a  level  with  glut- 
tony. The  wine  and  ale  for  the  day  men- 
tioned above,  consisted  of  three  tuns  two 
Eipes  of  the  former,  and  six  tuns  seven 
ogsheads  of  the  latter.  When  an  embassy 
of  four  persons  was  sent  to  France,  al- 
though stress  of  weather  compelled  them 
to  leave  part  of  their  retinue  in  this  coun- 
try, they  were  regaled  at  Abbeville  with 
three  puncheons  of  wine ;  and  two  days 
afterwards,  "  being  Friday,"  the  burgesses 
of  Amiens  presented  to  them  four  pun- 
cheons of  wine ;  so  great  and  almost  un- 
quenchable was  the  thirst  of  Englishmen 
BUDDosed  to  be.f 

The  dice  and  cards  were  the  ruin  of 
many  an  heir,  and  brought  many  wealthy 
men  to  want.^  In  Latimer's  time  there 
were  more  dicing-houses  than  there  had 
ever  been,  where  young  gentlemen  went 
and  played,  and  lost  all  they  had.  Even 
at  Wolsey's  table,  after  the  guests  had 
gratified  their  palates  with  countless  dishes 
of  confections  and  other  delicacies,  **  they 
gratified  their  eyes  and  hands.  Large 
bowls,  filled  with  ducats  and  dice,  were 
placed  on  the  table  for  such  as  Uked  to 
gamble."  §  The  King  made  an  Act  for 
*'  debarring  unlawfiil  games,"  and  for  the 
** maintenance  of  artillery,"!  prohibiting 
the  keeping  of  gaming-houses ;  and  about 
the  same  time  it  was  urged  that  carders 
and  dicers  should  be  punished  in  the  same 
manner  as  robbers  and  adulterers ;  f  but 
all  was  in  vain,  and  every  vice  was  prac- 
tised with  increased  zest,  when  all  the  re- 


•  "  England  in  the  ReiRn/'  fro.,  p.  96. 

t  "  Ijetten  and  Papers,"  II.  clxvl.    The  eost  of  a 
gallon  of  wine  seems  to  have  been  one  shilling. 
▲.  o.  9.  d. 

1616-17.  Wine  to  Ld.  Warden  and  Ld  Berga^ 

venny 19 

1617-18.  Wine  to  my  Ld.  of  Canterbury  .  .20 
162(K-2L  Gallon  ofwine  to  Lord  of  Canterbury  1  0 
16'i8-4.  Wine  to  the  Warden  .  .  ..07 
168iM0.  Wine  to  Lord  of  Canterbury  .  .14 
1649-4.  Wine  to  Dnlce  of  Spain  .  .  .  .  1  lo 
1666-6.  Wine  to  Sir  Thoa.Moyle  .       .    4   o 

Chamberlain's  Aooonnts.  contained  In  the  (MS.) 
Wardmote  Boole  of  the  Town  of  Farersbam. 

t  "  One  and  thyrtye  Eplgrammes,"  &e.  by  Robert 
Crowley,  1660,  If  18 

f  '•  Letter*  and  Papera,**  ii.  dxl 

I  88  Hen.  VIII..  0.9. 

f  "  England  in  the  Bdgn,"  he.,  p.  17L 


straints  of  the  Church  were  removed* 
Then  it  was  said,  if  a  poor  man  kept  a 
mistress  besides  his  wife,  or  if  his  wife 
"played  the  harlot,"  they  were  punished 
as  they  deserved.  But  an  alderman,  a 
gentleman,  or  a  rich  man,  might  keep  one 
or  more,  and  justice  stayed  ber  hand  and 
allowed  them  to  go  unpunished.  London 
deserved  a  thousand  times  more  plagues 
than  ever  fell  upon  Tyre  and  Sidon,  or 
even  on  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.* 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  extravagances 
in  dress,  diet,  and  morals,  how  did  our 
old  nobility  live  when  at  home  ?  It  is  not 
easj  to  give  an  account  of  this  home  life 
which  shall  be  satisfactory.  The  Ordi- 
nance made  by  King  Henry  in  1526  does 
not  lead  us  to  take  a  pleasant  view  of  this 
matter.  He  found  that  the  corruption 
and  uncleanness  in  his  house  engenotered 
danger  of  infection,  besides  bein^  very 
noisome  and  unpleasant  to  the  noblemen 
and  others  repairing  to  His  Mijesty.  The 
royal  scullions  were  in  the  habit  of  going 
about  naked,  or  in  garments  of  extreme 
vUeness,  lying  night  and  day  on  the 
ground  by  the  kitchen  fireside.f  These 
sights  and  smells  were  noisome  and  un- 
pleasant to  the  nobles;  but  were  their 
own  houses  any  better?  Let  Erasmus  re- 
late his  own  experience : — 

^*  I  am  frequently  astonished  and  grieved  to 
think  how  it  is  that  England  has  been  now  for 
so  many  years  troubled  by  a  ooatinoal  peeti- 
lence,  especially  by  a  deadly  sweat,  which  ap- 
pears in  a  great  measure  to  be  peculiar  to  yonr 
country.  I  have  read  how  a  city  was  onoe  de- 
livered ftt>m  a  pUgae  by  a  change  in  the  houses, 
made  at  the  suggestion  of  a  philosopher.  I  ara 
iocliaed  to  think  that  this  also  must  be  the  de- 
liverance of  England. 

**  First  of  all.  Englishmen  never  consider  the 
aspect  of  their  doors  and  windows:  next,  the 
oliambers  are  built  in  sach  a  way  as  to  admit  of 
no  ventilation.  Then  a  mat  part  of  the  walls 
of  the  house  is  occapiea  with  glass  casemeats, 
which  admit  light,  but  exclude  the  air,  and  yet 
thev  let  in  the  draft  through  holes  and  comers, 
which  is  often  pestilendal  and  stagnates  there: 
The  floors  are  in  general  laid  with  a  white  clay, 
and  are  covered  with  rushes,  oocasionAlly  re- 
moved, but  so  imperfectly  that  the  bottom  layer 
is  left  undisturbed,  sometimes  for  twenty  years, 
harbouring  expectorations,  vomitings,  the  leak- 
age of  dogs  and  men,  alinlroppings,  scraps  of 
flsh,  and  other  abominations  not  fit  te  be  men- 
tioned. Whenever  the  weather  changes  a  v.-%- 
pour  is  exhaled,  whi^  I  consider  verv  detri- 
mental to  health I  am  confident  the 

island  would  be  much  more  salubrious  if  the 

*  "The  Lamentation  of  a  Christian  agatnat  the 
City  of  London'*    1641 
t  FumlvaU'i "  Babeea  Book/*  Izvi 
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QM  of  rushes  were  abandoned,  and  if  the  rooms 
were  bailt  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  exposed  to  the 
sky  on  two  or  three  sides,  imd  all  the  windows 
ao  built  as  to  be  opened  cr  closed  at  once;  and 
BO  completely  closed  as  not  to  admit  the  foul  air 
through  chinks:  and  for  as  it  is  beneficial  to 
health  to  admit  the  air,  so  is  it  equally  benefl- 
eial  to  exclude  it.  The  common  people  kugh  at 
you  if  you  eompftln  of  a  cloudy  or  foggy  day. 
Thirty  years  ago  if  ever  I  entered  a  room  which 
had  not  been  occupied  for  some  months  I  was 
sure  to  take  a  fever.  More  moderation  in  diet, 
and  especially  in  the  use  of  salt  meats,  might 
be  of  serrice;  more  particularly  were  public 
Ediles  appointed  to  see  the  streets  cleaned  from 
mud  and  urine,  and  the  suburbs  kept  in  better 
order.  »'♦ 

The  above  letter  was  called  forth  by  the 
awful  visitation  known  as  ^the  sweating 
sickness."  For  centuries  no  infection  had 
been  known  in  this  country  which  could  be 
compared  in  malignancy  with  this.  ^Peo- 
ple sitting  at  dinner  in  the  full  ei\joyment 
of  health  and  spirits,  were  seized  with  it, 
and  died  before  the  next  morning."  The 
pestilence  gave  from  four  to  eleven,  and 
sometimes  as  many  as  fourteen,  days'  re*- 
spite,  but  the  sweating  sickness  gave  only 
a  few  hours,  at  times  only  one  or  two. 
Some  were  destroyed  by  the  incautioos 
opening  of  a  window^  some  by  playing  with 
children  at  their  doors.  The  beggar  seek- 
'ing  alms  at  the  sate  of  the  rich  might  dis- 
seminate the  in&ction,  which  eave  to  him 
who  "  merrily  dined,  a  sorrowlul  supper," 
if  it  spared  him  so  long.  **  As  it  found 
them,  so  it  took  them ;  some  in  sleep,  some 
in  wake,  some  in  mirth,  some  in  care,  some 
fasting  and  some  full,  some  huAj  and  some 
idle;  and  in  one  house  sometime  three, 
sometime  five,  sometime  more,  sometime 
idL  Of  the  which  if  half  in  every  town 
e8Ci^)ed,  it  was  thought  great  favour."  A 
fever  was  the  first  evidence  of  its  having 
attacked  anyone.  Profuse  sweat,  sharp 
pains  in  the  back,  shoulders,  and  extremi- 
ties, were  siffns  of  its  progress.  After  at- 
tacking the  liver,  came  pains  in  the  head 
and  oppressions  of  the  heart,  followed  by 
drowsmess,  the  whole  bodv  becoming  inac- 
tive and  lumpish.  Men  of  middle  ace  and 
sanguine  complexion  were  most  liM>le  to 
its  attacks,  while  labourers  and  men  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  feeding  on  a  '^thin 
diet "  generally  esoMed.  It  never  entered 
Scotland ;  but  in  Calais,  Antwerp,  and 
Brabant,  it  generally  singled  out  the  Eng- 
lish, whether  residents  or  visitors,  leaving 
the  native  population  untouched. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  disease  in  thus 
singling  out   Englishmen,  and  those  of 

•  "  Letters  and  Papers, **  IL'Oeix.  note. 


a  richer  diet  and  more  sanguine  tempera- 
ment "  gave  rise  to  various  speculations  as 
to  its  origin  and  the  best  methods  of  cure ; 
and  Erasmus,  as  we  have  seen,  *^  attributed 
it  to  bad  houses  and  bad  ventilation,  to  the 
clay  floors,  the  unchanged  and  festering 
rushes  with  which  the  rooms  were  strewn, 
and  the  putrid  ofiGEd,  bones,  and  filth  which 
reeked  and  rotted  together  in  the  unswept 
and  unwashed  dining-halls  and  chambers." 
These  abominations  in  **  halls  and  cham- 
bers," added  to  the  gluttony  and  drunken- 
ness which  were  so  common,  were  moit 
likely  the  causes  to  which  the  disease  was 
to  be  attributed.  The  half-«tarved  a^pricul- 
tural  labourer,  feeding  on  "  milk,  whig,  and 
whey,  and  not  often  a  bellyfull  of  these," 
escaped,  but  the  alderman  and  the  over-fed 
nobleman  perished. 

Its  first  appearance  in  this  reign  was  in 
April,  1516.  It  abated  in  the  winter,  only 
to  re-i4>pear  with  increased  fury  in  the 
spring  of  the  following  year;  it  raged  all 
through  the  summer,  scarcely  ceased  in  the 
winter,  and  was  more  violent  than  ever  in 
1518,  accompanied  as  it  was  this  year  by 
the  measles  and  the  small-pox.  Business 
and  amusements  ceased,  places  of  public 
resort  were  deserted,  fairs  were  put  down, 
noblemen  broke  up  their  establishments 
that  they  might  live  separated  from  the 
rest  of  mankind.  The  king,  in  his  anxiety, 
moved  from  place  to  place,  but  regardless 
of  this,  the  plague  fell  upon  the  royal 
household,  and  carried  off  the  pages  that 
slept  in  the  king's  bedchamber.  Then 
<<  every  superfluous  attendant  was  dismissed, 
and  only  three  favourite  gentlemen  were 
retained.  But  even  this  precaution  proved 
unavailing;  in  the  spring  three  more  of 
the  pages  died  of  the  plague  in  the  king's 
palace  of  Richmond."* 

So  long  as  the  nobles  only  dressed  ex- 
travagantly, ate  and  drank  inordinately, 
ruined  themselves  and  their  heirs  by  their 
excesses,  finally  receiving  their  reward  by 
falling  the  first  and  frequent  victims  of 
the  sweating  sickness,  the  commons  were 
not  likelv  to  complain.  But  after  the 
monasteries  were  suppressed,  when  the 
broad  acres  which  belonged  to  them  were 
claimed  by  the  Crown,  and  were  to  be  had 
either  for  the  asking  or  for  a  nominal 
amount,  all  was  changed.t    Then  it  was 

•  "  Letters  and  Papers,**  kc,  II.  pp.  ocvll  —  ocxi. 

t  **  Consider  you  what  a  wickednejs  Is  commonly 
used  through  toe  realm  nnpunUhed,  in  the  inordi- 
nate euhancing  of  rents,  and  taking  of  nnreasonable 
tines,  and  every  day  worse  than  other ;  and  ewen  of 
them  specially  to  whom  the  king  hath  given  and 
9old  the  lands  of  those  Imps  of  Antlohrbt,  abbeys 
and  nunneries  ....  [who]  never  enhanced 
their  lands,  nor  took  so  emel  lines,  as  do  oar  tem- 
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that  their  oppressions  began  to  tell  with 
such  intolerable  severity  upon  the  classes 
dwelling  on  the  land.  But  the  change 
might  have  been  less  severely  felt  if  the 
wool  market  had  not  so  suddenly  risen  in 
importance.  As  the  superiority  of  the 
English  wool  became  better  known,  its 
price  rose  so  high,  and  the  demand  became 
so  great,  that  more  and  more  land  was  en- 
closed and  laid  down  in  pasture;  the 
tenants  who  had  resided  on  their  small 
holdings  for  perhaps  many  generations, 
were  ruthlessly  evicted,  and  their  cottages 
and  churches  levelled  with  the  ground; 
and  the  sheep,  *which  had  been  so  gentle, 
were  described  by  Sir  T.  More  as  having 
become  devourers  of  men,  women,  and 
children.*  The  landowners  altered  the 
usual  course  of  agriculture,  enclosed  the 
commons,  and  destroyed  the  houses  of  the 
small  farmers,  so  that  if  a  man  cared  to 
observe  the  state  of  the  country,  he  would 
observe  no  small  number  of  villages  to  be 
utterly  decayed,  and  in  the  places  where 
many  Christian  people  had  been  nour- 
ished, he  would  nnd  nothing  maintained 
but  wild  and  brute  beasts;  and  where 
there  had  been  many  houses  and  churches 
to  Gk)d's  honour,  nothing  would  be  seen 
but  sheep-cots  and  stables,  to  the  ruin  of 
man.f  But  little  arable  land  was  left; 
and  the  men  who  had  lived  by  the  plough 
were  driven  from  place  to  place,  ending  at 
last  a  miserable  life  by  a  more  miserable 
death. 

Henry  was  not  ignorant  of  this  state  of 
things.  In  the  early  years  of  his  reign  he 
endeavoured  to  stem  the  tide  which  was 
depriving  his  country  of  its  population. 
In  1514  a  petition  was  presented  to  him 
praying  him  to  consider  the  scarcity  of  all 
kinds  of  food  in  the  realm.  The  scarcity 
and  deamess  were  said  to  be  increasing 
day  by  day  in  consequence  of  the  great 
and  covetous  misusage  of  the  farms. j: 
Gentlemen,  merchant  adventurers,  cloth- 
workers,  goldsmiths,  butchers,  tanners,  and 
,  Others,  were  striving  to  obtain  more  land 
than  they  could  cultivate  —  some  of  them 
holding  as  many  as  sixteen  farms,  on 
every  one  of  wMch  there  used  to  be  a 
ffood  house  and  from  three  to  six  ploughs. 
When  every  man  was  content  with  one 
farm,  and  cultivated  that  well,  the  means 
of  sustenance  were  plentiful  and  cheap. 
The  produce  of  the  land  sustained  many 
horses,  oxen,  and  kine,  while  the  refuse 


r 


>ral  tyrants."  —  The  Complaint  qf  Roderpok  Mors, 

'•  *"  Utopia  "  p.  41. 
t  *'  England  in  the  Reign/'  ftc,  p  72 
t  See  "  Vox  I'opuli.  Ballad«  from  MJS./'  p  127. 


from  the  barn  door  kept  great  numbers 
of  poultry  and  swine.  The  engrossers 
effected  a  great  change.  Where  there  had 
been  a  town  of  twenty  or  thirty  houses, 
"  they  be  now  decayed,  plows  and  aU,  and 
all  the  people  clean  gone  and  decayed, 
and  the  churches  down,''  the  only  men 
left  being  the  neat-herd  aM  the  shepherd 
or  the  warrener  and  the  shepherd.  The 
distress  ascribed  in  the  petition  to  tha 
king  is  surpassed  if  possible  by  another 
petition  to  the  Council  and  the  Lords  of 
the  Parliament.*  The  total  of  the  ploughs 
which  had  been  thrown  aside,  the  writer 
calculates  at  the  incredible  number  of  fifty 
thousand,  each  of  which  maintained  six 
persons  in  labour,  and  produced  food 
enough  for  them  and  seven  and  a  half 
persons  more ;  in  all  675,000  persons,  who 
were  deprived  of  their  labour  or  food, 
and  thrown  destitute  upon  the  country. 

The  petition  to  Henry  drew  from  him  a 
Proclamation  which  confessed  that  the 
long  continued  scarcity  was  caused  by  the 
conversion  of  arable  land  into  pasture^ 
and  the  engrossing  of  farms  by  persons 
who  neglecting  tillage,  devoted  themselves 
solely  to  pasturing  flocks.  Charging  Uiese 
engrossers  with  being  the  enemies  of 
the  commonwealth,  the  proclamation  com- 
manded every  man  who  intended  to  keep 
more  farms  than  one,  to  bring  again  under 
the  plough  all  lands  which  had  been  an^ 
ble  m  the  1st  of  Henry.  VH. 

This  failed,  and  was  followed  by  an  Act  f 
which  recited  in  its  preamble  the  many 
evils  arising  from  excessive  sheep-arming 
and  engrossing,  and  then  proceeded  to  de- 
vise remedies.  In  vain.  Eighteen  years 
later,  another  Act^  reiterated  the  miseries 
under  which  the  people  still  suffered, 
many  of  whom  fell  "  daily  to  theft,  robbery, 
and  other  inconvenience,  or  pitifully  died 
of  hunger  and  cold,"  while  a  single  farmer 
could  keep  as  many  as  24,000  sheep.§ 
Well  miffht  one  of  the  most  bitter  op- 
posers  of  the  old  state  of  things  exdaim, 
*'  What  a  shame  is  this  to  the  whole  nation, 
that  we  say  we  have  received  the  Grospel 
of  Christ,  and  yet  is  it  worse  now  in  this 
matter  than  it  was  fifty  or  three  score 


*  "Certafne  Cansee  gathered  together,  wherein  Is 
shewed  the  Decay  or  England  only  by  the  great 
Multitude  of  Sheep,  to  the  utter  Decay  of  House- 
hold keeping,  Maintenance  of  Men,  Dearth  of  Com, 
and  other  notable  Discommodities,  approved  by 
8fx  Old  Proverbs.  Imprinted  at  London,  at  Pools 
churche  yearde,  at  the  i>ynge  of  Saynot  Austen,  by 
Hugh  Syugelton.*'    (Ab.  1652.) 

t  7  Hen.  Vlir,  c.  1. 

X  25  Hen.  VHI.,  c.  81. 

$  See  aldo  4  Hen.  VII;,  c.  19;  and  27  lien.  YUL, 
0.22. 
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years  ago,  when  we  had  but  the  Pope's 
law,  as  wicked  as  it  was  I "  ♦ 

The  thousands  of  poor,  "  turned  out  of 
their  shrouds  as  mice"  by  the  mighty 
Nimrods  who  hunted  for  possessions  and 
lordships,  might  well  cry  daily  for  yen- 
geanoe;f  but  while  ^Lady  Avarice"  in- 
stigated the  ridh  to  plunder  the  poor,  and 
the  disorders  of  the  times  gave  them  the 

Sower,  there  was  not  much  chance  of  re- 
ress.  The  "proverb  lately  sprung  up," 
No  man  amendeth  himself,  but  every  man 
seeketh  to  amend  other ;  %  and  Polidore  Ver^ 
gil's  assertion  that  the  English  nation  of 
all  things  doth  least  make  account  of  the 
commonwealth,  §  and  the  "common  saying, 
*they  care  not  whether  they  sink  or 
swim,' "  y  are  striking  contrasts  to  the 
statements  that  "  in  the  administration  of 
all  property  whatsoever,  duty  to  the  State 
was  at  all  times  supposed  to  override  pri- 
yate  interest  or  inclination,"^  and  tnat 
the  people  "  generally  were  animated  by  a 
true  spirit  of  sacrifice,  by  a  true  conviction 
that  they  were  bound  to  think  first  of  Eng- 
land, and  only  next  of  themselves."**  Men 
did  not  believe,  or  believing,  did  not  care 
to  act  upon  the  truth  that  overmuch  re- 

§ard  of  private  interest  "is  the  manifest 
estructipn  of  idl  good  public  and  lust 
policy."  They  were  so  blinded  by  their 
own  pleasures  and  profits,  that  they  "  never 
considered"  the  public  weal;  they  ceased 
to  remember  that  their  own  destruction 
must  follow  upon  their  own  deeds.ff 
They  evaded  the  Acts  of  Parliament  by 
every  means  in  their  power ;  that  against 
pulling  down  houses,  by  repairing  a  single 
room  for  a  shepherd:  that  commanding 
certain  lands  to  be  under  the  plough,  by 
driving  a  sinzle  furrow  across  a  neld ;  that 
which  forbade  them  to  keep  more  than  a 
certain  number  of  sheep  or  cattle,  by  con- 
tinuing to  hold  their  stock  in  the  names  of 
their  sons  or  their  servants. tt  -^i^d  then, 
when  the  commons  rebelled,  it  was  said 
that  they  lived  in  too  much  ease,  that  they 
daily  grew  to  be  gentlemen,  that  they  for- 
got their  position,  that  "  provender  pricked 
them,"  and  that  their  horns  must  be  cut 
shorter  by  raising  their  rents  still  higher, 
by  increasing  their  fines,  and  by  taking 

•  •«  The  Complaynt  ofRoderyck  More,"  Ac,  If  7. 

t  B.  (iilpin.  A  Sermon  preached  before  li.  Kd« 
ward  VI.    1662.*'    Ed.  1680,  p.  83. 

X  lb.,  p.  41. 

§  c  uoted  by  Mr.  Famirall  In  *'  Ballads  from 
M68.."  p.  62 

I  "  Rngland  in  the  Reign,"  fto.,  p.  ^. 

%  Fronde.  1. 11.  

••  lb.,  p.  87.  8ee  also  •*  Ballads  fh>m  M8S  ,"  pp. 
51,62. 

tt  *•  Enffland  In  the  Reign."  &o.,  pp.  66, 66. 

«  Froudc^  V.  112. 


away  their  commons.*  Still  the  "meane 
men"  murmured  and  grudged,  and  said 
truly,  "  The  gentleman  have  all ;  there 
were  never  so  many  gentlemen  and  so  little 
gentleness**^ 

If  the  landowning  classes  were  so  un- 
scrupulous in  their  observance  of  the  laws, 
and  so  selfish  that  they  paid  no  regard  to 
the  sufferings  of  those  below  them  in  the 
social  scale,  we  shall  not  look  for  much 
virtue  and  uprightness  in  the  law  and  the 
Church.  Lawyers  seem  especially  corrupt, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  "  Proctors 
and  brokers  of  both  laws,  who  did  more  to 
trouble  men's  causes  than 'to  finish  them 
justly,  were  too  many ;  but  good  ministers 
of  justice  were  few  and  far  between.f  As 
a  rule  they  had  little  regard  to  a  just  and 
true  administration  of  the  law.  "Lucre 
and  affection^'  ruled  all  matters,  and  the 
proverb  was  in  all  men's  mouths  —  "  Mat- 
ters be  ended  as  they  be  friended."  If  the 
judge  were  the  friend  of  him  whose  cause 
was  before  the  court,  it  could  hardly  fail 
that  he  would  gain  his  suit.§  In  Latimer's 
time  the  saying  was  common  that  money 
was  heard  everywhere,  and  that  the  rich 
man  soon  saw  the  end  of  his  matter,  while 
others  were  fain  to  go  home  with  weeping 
tears  for  any  right  they  could  obtain  from 
the  judge's  hand.  Bribery,  he  said,  was  a 
princely  kind  of  thieving.  The  judges 
must  have  bribes  from  the  rich,  either  to 
decide  against  the  poor,  or  to  put  off  the 
poor  man's  cause.  Princes  and  magistrates 
accepted  bribes  under  the  name  of  "  gentle 
rewards,"  which  subverted  justice  every- 
where and  led  men  clean  away  from  it.|| 
London  was  exhorted  to  look  better  to  its 
choice  of  officers  of  the  law.  "  How  can 
drui^ards,  whoremongers,  and  covetous 
persons  give  right  judgment  ?  "  Thev 
"  suppressed  the  poor,'*  they  aided  the  rich 
for  mere,  condemned  the  innocent,  and  set 
the  guilty  free.lT  It  was  thought  natural 
for  men  to  trouble  one  another,  especially 
the  widow  and  the  fatherless,  and  such  as 
lacked  riches  were  always  put  to  the  worst, 
<*  by  reason  that  the  rich  nlleth  the  purse 
of  the  lawyers,  which  the  poor  is  not  able 
to  do,  and  therefore  his  cause  is  not  heard ; 
for  commonly  the  lawyer  cannot  under- 
stand the  matter  till  he  feel  his  money."** 

•  B  Gilpin,  p.  41;  Crowley's  "Way  to  Wealth," 
fto.    1650. 

t  B.  Ollpln,  p.  41. 

X  **  England  in  tt 

§  lb .  p. 

B^Sera -^ 

Y  "  The  Lamentacron  of  a  Christen  agaynst  the 
Cytle  of  London."    1646     If.  10. 

••  "  The  Complaynt  of  Koderyok  Mors,"  &o.,  If. 
19. 


England  In  the  Reign/'  fto.,  p.  i 
demons.-    Ed  1844.    Pp.  127. 18tf. 
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The  lawyers'  desire  of  gain  was  considered 
to  be  a  bait  to  set  men  by  the  ears.  The 
bribery  and  oppression  of  the  Augmenta- 
tion Court  and  the  Exchequer  were  so 
eat  that  a  man  might  as  well  enter  into 
lell  as  into  either,  imd  they  gave  rise  to 
the  saying  — 

'*  Christ,  for  Thy  bitter  PMsion, 

Save  me  from  the  Court  of  Aagmentation.*'* 

Bernard  Gilpin  was  no  less  clear  in  his 
charge  against  the  men  who  were  entrusted 
with  the  administration  of  the  law.  Mighty 
men,  gentlemen,  and  all  rich  men,  robbed 
and  spoiled  the  poor  to  turn  them  out  of 
their  livings  and  from  their  right:  and 
ever  the  weakest  went  to  the  wi2l.  Tor- 
mented and  spoiled  at  home,  great  num- 
bers went  to  London,  as  to  a  place  where 
justioe  could  be  found;  but  there  was 
none  to  be  had.  The  great  men  could  not 
be  reached  without  bribing  their  servants.! 
AU  loved  bribes.  "The  fiwyers  laughea 
with  the  money  which  made  others  weep." 
Thus  were  the  poor  robbed  on  every  side 
by  men  in  authority,  from  whom  there 
was  no  redress4  In  another  part  of  this 
sermon  Gilpin  says :  — 

'*When  Christ  snffisred  his  passion,  there 
was  one  Barabbas,  S.  Matthew  oolleth  him  a  no- 
table thief,  a  gentleman-thief,  such  as  rob  now- 
adays in  Y^vet  ooats;  and  other  two  obsoare 
thieves,  and  nothing  famous;  the  rustical  thieves 
were  hanged,  and  Barabbas  was  delivered. 
Even  so  now-o-days  the  little  thieves  are  hanged 
that  steal  of  necessity,  but  the  great  Barabbiwes 
have  free  liberty  to  rob  and  to  spoil  without  all 
measure  in  the  midst  of  the  city. Alas, 

•  '*  ThH  Complaint  of  Rodervok  Mors/*  ko  ,  If.  90. 

t  In  1648.  the  Corporation  or  Faversham  was  in- 
volved in  litigation  concerning  certain  laodi*  wliloh 
had  been  lefl  to  the  town  by  Henry  Hatch,  mer- 
ohant'Sdventurer.  The  fbllowing  extract  ftrom  the 
Accounts  of  the  Borough  will  show  the  various  pay. 
ments  which  they  made  on  oce  account,  Including 
a  bribe  to  the  Lord  Warden's  servant:  — 

"John  Webb— desyreth  [to]  be  allowed  the 
■omes  folowing :  —  FynU  gyren  to  Master  8ei^ 
ffeannt  Uales  for  the  drawynge  of  the  booke,  xs. 
Afterwards  gyven  to  thre  Sergeaunts  corny nge  to- 
gether, ft  soannynge  tt  debatynge  the  same  oooke 
to  euerye  of  theym  vj«.  vi^d.  Sum  xxs.  Itm.  ffy ven 
to  one  of  the  syxe  clarks  of  the  chaunoerye  for  to 
haue  hys  advyss  theron  by  the  Sergeaunts  appoint* 
ment  v^.  vjd.    Item,  gyven  to  a  scryvener  for  wryt- 

Inge  fkyer  of  certeyne  petvcyons  to  the  kynge  xxd. 
tin.  gyven  to  one  of  my  lorde  Warddyns  semants 
to  put  hys  Master  in  remembrance  for  our  matters 
zUo.  Itm.  gyven  to  thre  Sergeaunts  to  looke  oner 
the  booke  a  parte  thone  ih>m  the  other  euerye  one 
vs.  Sum.  xvs.  Itm.  gyven  to  one  of  ther  clarks  for 
wrytynge  fltyer  the  booke  ageyne  iii».  iliid,  Itm.  to 
the  seid  thre  sergeaunts  at  an  other  tyme  beying  all 
thre  togythers  to  eserye  ot  theym  iU«  iiU^i-  a  peeee 
■nm  x«.  Item  for  the  drawynge  of  the  statute  Ibr 
Master  fiatohe's  lands  to  a  sergeannt  vs.  IteuL  to 
a  man  of  Connceyle  Master  Bastell  Ibr  a  draught 
whyche  hymselfd  also  made  iiis.  UUd."  Wardmote 
Book  f  sK  MS. 
X  B.  GUpln.  p.  80. 


silly  poor  members  of  Chiist!  how  you  be  shorn, 
oppressed,  pulled,  haled  to  and  fh>  on  every 
side.  Who  cannot  but  lament,  if  his  heart  be 
not  of  flint  ?  There  be  a  great  number  every 
term,  and  many  oontinoally,  which  lamentably 
complain  for  lacJc  of  justioe,  but  all  in  vain. 
They  spend  that  which  they  had  left,  and  many 
times  more:  whose  ill  success  here  causeth 
thousands  to  tarry  at  home  as  Kggars,  and  lose 
their  right;  and  so  it  were  better,  than  here  to 
sell  their  ooats:  for  this  we  see,  be  the  poor 
man's  cause  never  so  manifest  a  truth,  the  rich 
shall  for  money  find  six  or  seven  counsellorB  to 
stand  with  subtleties  and  sophisms  to  cloke  an 
evil  matter  and  bide  a  known  truth.*'  * 

The  ballads  tell  the  same  story.  No 
law  for  the  poor.  £yerything  was  awry ; 
their  suits  remained  unheard ;  the  rich  man 
was  sure  to  win,  because  be  could  pay. 
If  the  poor  man  stood  at  the  door,  he  stood 
like  an  "  Iceland  cur."t  If  he  went  away 
and  came  again,  he  found  his  matter  de- 
cided against  him,  and  himself  compelled 
to  shoulder  his  spade,  and  seek  a  trade 
elsewhere,  t 

"  The  rulers  and  ministers  of  Justice 
That  sometime  spake  for  the  common  weal. 
Were  all  gone!  "§ 

When  Latimer  and  Gilpin  felt  compelled 
to  lift  up  their  voices  against  the  evil,  Ed- 
ward was  on  the  throne ;  but  we  have  not 
scrupled  to  quote  their  evidence  here, 
coming  as  it  does  so  near  the  times  of 
which  we  write.  It  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  a  reformation  of  morals  would  immedi- 
ately succeed  "  a  reformation  of  reliffion." 
If  any  did  expect  this,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  were  deceived.  Only 
time,  education,  and  a  strict  regard  for 
right  could  bring  our  courts  to  that  state 
of  purity  which  becomes  a  civilized  nation. 
Remedies  were  suggested  in  Henry's  time, 
but  they  were  impracticable,  and  most 
likely  deemed  undesirable.  One  proposed 
that  certain  lands  should  be  set  aside,  and 
the  incomes  arising  from  them  employed 
in  paying  the  stipend  of  every  man  who 
sat  on  the  bench  as  a  judge  or  pleaded  at 
the  bar,  that  every  man  might  live  "  like 
a  lawyer  and  not  like  a  loni,  as  they  do 
with  such  goods  as  they  have  gotten  by 
robbinz  the  poor ; "  and  he  who  took  a 
penny  from  any  man,  was  to  lose  his  right 
hand,  and  be  banished  for  ever  from  the 
bar.|  Another  proposal  was,  that  any  man 
prolonging  a  smt  for  his  own  gain,  should 

•  B.  Gilpin,  pp.  80.  81. 

t  "  Pish  for  thee,  Iceland  dog  ?  thov  prick-ear'd 
our qf  foeland .' "  —  Hen.  Y.,  fi  1. 
X  "  Vox  Popall.  Balhids  from  H8S..*'  fco  .  p.  187. 
%  *'  The  Rayn  of  a  Iteam.  Ballads.'*  fro ,  p.  IfiS. 
I  **  The  Complaynt  of  Eoderyck  Mon/'  &&,  If.  19. 
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be  mulcted  in  the  costs  of  both  parties.* 
Again  it  was  said,  if  only  those  whose 
virtue,  honesty,  and  learning  were  well 
known,  were  permitted  to  engage  in  the 
law,  and  such  as  possessed  property  of 
their  own,  "either  land,  office,  or  fee  suffi- 
cient to  maiigain  themselyes  withal,"  then 
there  would  "ot  be  so  great  robbery  "  as 
there  is  now,  and  the  suits  should  not  be  so 
lonff  entertained."  f 

To  men  so  depraved  and  so  corrupt  was 
committed  the  carrying  out  of  laws,  the 
severity  of  which  makes  us  shudder.  Death 
was  deemed  too  mild  a  punishment,  because 
it  did  not  deter  men  from  committing 
crimes  which,  in  many  instances,  they  were 
compelled  to  commit,  or  die  of  want. 
''Great  and  horrible"  punishments  were 
appointed  for  thieves,  but  all  in  vain,  be- 
cause no  penalty  was  severe  enough  to  de- 
ter those  from  stealing  who  had  no  other 
craft,  t  Some  were  wise  enough  to  see 
that  a  more  merciful  and  more  effectual 
method  would  be  to  set  these  petty  crimi- 
nals to  work  in  building  the  walls  of  cities, 
castles,  and  towns,  §  or  in  employing  them 
in  quarries  and  mines,  I  reserving  the  se- 
verer punishment  for  highway  robbers  and 
murderers.  But  while  Henry  was  so  con- 
stantly employed  in  hanging,  drawing,  and 
quartering,  often  for  conscience  sake,  oc- 
casionally varying  the  order  by  substitut- 
ing parboiling  and  boiling  as  a  chan^,  ^ 
we  need  not  wonder  that  thieves  received 
little  thought  and  less  pity  from  those  who 
were  the  arbiters  of  life  and  death. 

It  must  have  been,  to  men  less  hardened 
than  they  who  played  so  nrominent  a  part 
in  these  scenes,  a  horrible  and  ghastly 
sight  to  behold,  wherever  they  turned  their 
eyes,  tiie  awftd  and  sickening  evidences 
of  the  brutal  severity  of  the  law.  Along 
the  river  were  suspended  the  bodies  of 
men  and  women  who  had  been  euilty  of 
foul  play  to  the  foreigner.  Tower-hill  must 
have  been  one  ooze  of  mud,  mingled  and 
streaked  with  the  blood  of  the  victims  who 
there  yielded  up  their  lives  to  the  fury  of 
a  king  whose  thirst  for  it  could  not  be  sat- 
isfied. And  'Tyburn,  with  its  never-end- 
ing stream  of  culprits,  who  escaped  the 
axe  at  Tower-hill  or  the  fires  of  Smithfield, 
only  to  wind  their  slow  and  painftil  way 
from  the  various  prisons  of  London,  there 
to  be  handed,  ana  the  hangins  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  me  revolting  dismembering,  that 

•  "  EnglMid  in  the  Rdgn/'  fro.,  p  191. 

\  "  England  in  theBeign/'  ftc.,  p.  19L 
-  1  ••  Utopia."  p.  87;  "  England  in  tlie  Reign,"  ftc, 
pp.  119L 12 1 197. 

§•  •*  England  in  the  Reign,"  ftc,  p.  191. 

I  "  UtopU."  p.  47  ^       «_...« 

1  See  "  Chronicle  of  the  Grey  Friaw, '  p  86. 


their  yet  quivering  limbs,  and  heads,  with 
the  features  scarcely  set  in  death,  might 
eamish  a  city  gate  till  they  putrified  and 
dropped,  mingling  with  the  mud  and  filth 
below. 

I^  in  considering  the  condition  of  the 
cleiOT  during  this  period,  we  were  to  in- 
clu(te  the  morality  of  the  religious  houses, 
we  should  have  to  wade  through  a  huge 
mass  of  evidence  relating  to  every  abomi- 
nation which  man  can  commit,  and  every 
vice  which  the  most  depraved  mind  could 
conceive.  Cardinal  Morton's  letter  to  the 
Abbot  of  St.  Alban's,  the  Articles  to  be 
exhibited  against  the  Abbot  of  Wigmore, 
and  the  *'  Letters  Belating  to  the  Suppres- 
sion of  the  Monasteries,"  give  such  revolt- 
ing pictures  of  some  of  the  phases  of  mo- 
nastic life,  that  nothing  but  an  overwhelm* 
ing  sense  of  duty  could  justify  any  man  in 
putting  them  into  print.  On  all  sides  it  is 
the  same.  Ballads,  Satires,  Supplications, 
and  Complaints,  no  matter  what  form  or  ti- 
tle the  writer  chose  for  his  work,  the  same 
horrible  pictures  are  presented  to  view  — 
now  only  dimly  outlined,  now  painted  in 
ftiU,  so  that  he  who  runs  may  read. 

If  a  tithe  of  them  were  true,  they  were 
enough  to  condemn  any  body  of  men,  no 
matter  who  they  might  be,  or  what  posi- 
tion they  miffht  hold.  So  openly  vicious 
was  the  life  of  these  **  religious  "  men,  that 
they  were  not  only  an  example  to  the  laity, 
but  almost  the  very  '^inmnts  now  born 
into  the  light  perceived  it  plainly;"  and 
Starkey  deemed  it  to  be  more  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  country  to  permit  bishops 
to  continue  to  send  their  first-fruits  to 
Rome  than  to  be  allowed  to  spend  them 
on  <<  whores  and  harlots  '  at  home.* 
Writers  who  were  devoted  to  the  over- 
turning of  this  state  of  things  use  language 
still  more  plain,  but  we  pass  them  over. 

^  The  strong,  pUissant,  counterfeit  holy 
vagabonds,"  such  as  bishops,  abbots, 
priests,  deacons,  archdeacons,  suffi*aganB, 
priests,  monks,  canons,  friars,  pardoners, 
and  somners,  were  supposed  to  possess 
more  than  a  third  part  of  the  lands.  They 
tithed  meadows  and  pastures,  com,  grass, 
wool,  colts,  calves,  lambs,  pigs,  geese,  and 
chickens ;  even  the  wages  of  the  servants 
and  the  eggs  of  the  henwife  were  not  free. 
From  each  house  in  the  country  the  ^ve 
orders  of  friars  are  accused  of  taking  four- 
pence  yearly.f 

•  *'  England  in  the  Reign,"  fto..  pp.  132. 200. 

t  Aooording  to  Fish's  caloolatlons,  this  wonid 
amount  to  48,8882.  S«.  M^  which  mtiltiplifHi  by 
twelye  (see  Fronde,  1.  87)»  eqnals  620.000/.  of  onr 
present  money.  The  Annates  or  Firstfiruits  paid  to 
Rome  averaged  abont  46002.  per  ann..  and  45002.  x 
12  B  64,0002.  a  year.    See  28  Hon.  Till.  c.  20. 
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The  religious  orders  were  thought  to  be 
too  powerful  eren  for  the  King.  Wliat  an 
effect  words  like  the  following  would  have 
upon  the  temper  of  Henry  we  are  hardly 
able  to  conceiye  :  — 

*'  Whate  remedy:  make  lawes  aeeynst  theim  7 
1  am  yn  doubt  whether  ye  be  able:  Are  they 
not  stronger  in  youre  owne  parliament  house 
then  your  silfe  7  whate  a  nombre  of  Bisshopes, 
&bbotes,  and  priours,  are  lordes  of  your  parlia- 
ment? are  not  all  the  lemed  men  in  your 
realme  in  fee  with  theim,  to  speake  yn  your  par- 
liament house  for  theim  against  your  crowne, 
dignite,  and  comon  welth  of  your  realme;  a  fewe 
of  youre  owne  lemed  oounsell  onely  excepted  7 
whate  lawe  can  be  made  ageinst  theim  that 
may  be  adnaylable  7  "  ♦ 

Bishops  had  prisons  to  which  they  had 
the  power  of  committing  any  against  whom 
they  laid  a  charge  of  heresy.  Richard 
Hunne's  case  was  fresh  in  men's  minds, 
and  will  remain  so  for  many  years  to  come. 
He  had  offended  the  clergy  by  disputing 
their  right  to  a  bearing  ^eet  whicn  they 
claimed  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  one 
of  his  children.  Sued  in  the  Spiritual 
Courts,  he  had  the  hardihood  to  take  out 
a  writ  of  premunire  against  those  who  had 
attacked  iiim.  This  only  increased  their 
anger,  and  they  accused  him  of  holding 
heretical  opinions.  In  the  end  his  body 
was  found  hanging  from  a  hook  fixed  in 
the  ceiling  of  his  cell  in  the  Lollard's 
Tower  at  St.  Paul's  to  which  he  had  been 
committed  by  the  Bishop  of  London.  Pop- 
ular feeling  ran  so  high  that  an  inquest 
was  held,  and  a  verdict  of  wilful  murder 
returned  against  Dr.  Horsey,  the  Bishop's 
chancellor,  and  his  summoner,  as  they  wno 
had  charge  of  the  prison.  Nobody  was  pun- 
ished, but  there  can  be  little  doubt  a 
severe  blow  was  dealt  against  the  preten- 
sions of  the  clergy,  whose  malice  was  so 
implacable  that  death  could  not  abate  it : 
they  convicted  Hunne's  dead  body  of 
heresy,  and  burnt  it  in  Smithfield.  A  sim- 
ilar case  occurred  in  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester's prison.  In  this  case,  as  in 
Hunne's,  "  the  matter  was  forged  that  he 
hanged  himself,"t  which  may  be  true ;  but 
the  people  were  in  no  humour  to  give  the 
clergy  the  benefit  of  any  reasonable  doubt. 
The  condition*  of  the  bishops*  prisons,  like 
that  of  all  prisons  then,  was  dreadful; 
their  secrecy  made  them  seem  worse. 
Prisoners,  it  was  suspected,  were  tor- 
mented; subtle  means  were  employed  to 
pervert  them ;  and  those  who  would  not 
comply    were   thought   to  be  murdered. 


•  "  Sapplication  of  Ueffgars." 
t  "The  Complaint,'*  &c.,  If  24. 


With  the  "  forked  dragons,"  as  the  bishops 
were  called,  it  was  death  —  death  even  for 
trifles.  They  were  accused  of  followiii£[ 
the  high  priests  in  crucifying  Christ,  and 
saying,  "  Xos  habemus  legem  et  secundum  /e- 
gem  nostram  debet  mori :  and  this  mori,  tluB 
die,  die,  has  never  left  the  ppests'  mouths 
since."  ♦ 

The  Complaynt  of  R,  Mors  refers  to 
deeds  committed  after  Henry  set  about 
his  great  work  of  reform.  But  the  reform 
was  so  different  from  what  men  expected 
that,  though  he  suppressed  the  abbeys  to 
amend  what  was  amiss,  the  amendment 
was  sometbing  like  that  which  the  devil 
brought  about  when  he  mended  the  leg 
of  his  dam  —  <<When  he  should  have  set 
it  right  he  brake  it  in  pieces."  f 

Mother  charge  brought  against  the 
bishops  was  that  they  endeavoured  to 
suppress  the  Bible.  By  some  it  was 
deemed  *'  madness  and  folly  "  to  persist  in 
the  refusal  to  give  it  to  the  people,  but 
by  others  it  was  considered  the  high  road 
to  all  that  was  bad,  %  &nd  in  1540  Bonner 
was  accused  of  poisoning  one  Porter  for 
reading  in  the  Bible.  When  the  king  com- 
manded it. to  be  placed  in  every  church, 
it  was  urged  that  in  many  places  it  was 
placed  in  the  choir  or  in  some  pew,  where 
the  poor  were  not  likely  to  see  it. 

But  these  were  perhaps  minor  matters. 
While  the  clergy  were  ever  foremost  in  se- 
curing for  themselves  the  revenues  of  the 
church,  and  while  they  "  locked  up  the  key 
of  knowledge,"  they  were  hopelessly  idle. 
Even  in  Latimer's  days  unpreaching  prel- 
ates were  so  numerous  that  he  had  no  hes- 
itation in  saying  that  if  they  could  be  seen 
in  hell  they  would  reach  from  here  to  Ca^ 
lais.  Bernard  Gilpin  asserted  that  a 
thousand  pulpits  were  covered  with  dust, 
some  of  whicn  had  not  had  four  sermons 
for  fifteen  years,  and  few  of  those  worthy 
the  name.  We  do  not  allege  these  preach- 
ers to  prove  that  matters  were  worse  in 
Henry's  reign ;  rather  they  prove  that  Ed- 
ward s  ecclesiastics  "bare  the  bell"  for 
neglecting  thf  ir  duty  in  this  respect.  In 
his  days,  it  was  said  that  there  was  enter- 
ing into  England  more  blind  ignorance, 
superstition,  and  infidelity  than  ever  was 
under  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  The  realm 
was  in  danger  of  becoming  more  barbar- 
ous than  Scythia.§         

In  the  21st  Henry  Vlll.  an  act  was 
passed  to  bring  the  scandals  caused  by 

•  ''The  Complaynt,"  &c..  If  24. 

t  lb.  If.  18 

t  "  England  in  the  Reign/'  fco.»  pp.  185, 186,  211, 

i*  B.  Gilpin,  "  Sermon/*  &c.,  pp.  28,  25. 
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non-residence  and  pluralities  somewhat 
within  bounds.  But  the  church  element 
was  too  strong  to  allow  the  act  to  be  so 
framed  as  to  serve  any  useful  end.  Vested 
rights,  and  privileges  accorded  to  rank, 
left  loopholes  enough  to  satisfy  the  most 
unscrupulous. 

*"  There  is  a  lawe  made  in  this  your  noble 
real  me,  that  all  spirituall  parsons  of  youre  coaa- 
sell  maye  haue  thre  bencfjces  with  cure.  And 
all  of  the  chaplaynes  of  the  Kynge,  Quene, 
prynce,  prynces,  or  of  any  of  the  Kyngs  ohil- 
dren,  brethren,  sisters,  vnoles  and  auntes, 
maye  haue  lyoenoe  to  haue  two  benefjoes  with 
cure.  Euery  duke,  marques,  erle,  vyoonnte, 
archebyashope,  bysshope,  with  dyuers  other  es- 
tates, as  well  men  as  women,  maye  haue  two 
chaplaynes  which  maye  haue  two  benefyoes  with 
cure.  And  also  dyuerse  other  degres  of  soole 
maye  haue  euery  one  two  benefyces  with  cure; 
so  that  oner  one  of  his  cures,  althougbe  he  take 
bis  profyttes,  yet  from  that  he  muste  neades  be 
no  [n]  rbsydent;  and,  peraduenture,  to  bothe 
he  wilbe  no  feader  nor  teacher.  And  also,  in 
the  same  estatute,  all  attendance  in  the  oourte 
and  all  other  attendaunoes  vpon  suche  noble 
and  worshipfuU  men  which  be  lycenoed  to  haue 
chaplaynes,  maye  be  not  resydent;  yea  pyU 
grymes,  in  the  tyme  of  goynge  and  oommynge 
from  their  pylgrymage,  hd  by  that  estatute  dys* 
penoed  to  be  noo  resydent  0  Lorde,  where 
was  the  lyght  of  thy  worde,  which  shulde  haue 
bene  written  in  the  hartes  of  the  makers  of  that 
estatute?*'* 

While  benefices  were  only  looked  upon 
as  livings  to  be  given  away  at  pleasure, 
to  men  who  knew  not  what  either  honour, 
virue,  godliness,  or  learning  was ;  to  "  im- 
ages and  idols,"  bearing  only  the  outward 
semblance  of  bishops  or  pastors :  to  sur- 
veyors, receivers  of  rents,  falconers,  and 
gardeners;  to  drunkards  and  gamesters, 
many  of  whom  lived  like  heathen  princes, 
in  castles  surrounded  by  parks  of  deer, 
fish-ponds,  and  rabbit  warrens ;  using  their 
riches  to  make  friends  at  court,  or  else  in 
extravagant  building,  sumptuous  and  deli- 
cate fare,  well  apparelled  servants,  and 
trim-decked  horses,  thus  testifying  their 
lordliness  who  professed  to  be  the  ser- 
vants of  Him  who  had  not  where  to  lay 
His  head ;  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  were 
regarded  as  thieves  and  robbers,  whose  j 
only  study  was  to  kill  and  destroy  the  i 
people  committed  to  their  charge.f  These 
and  such  as  these  made  the  very  name  | 
bated  or  despised  bv  the  people,  and  en- 
couraged the  more  bold  to  aeclare  that  | 
never,  during  the  life  of  any  living  man, 

*  "  A   Sapplyoadon  to  oar   Most    Soveraigne 
Lorde,*'  Ac. 
t  lb. 


had  there  ever  been  a  Christian  Bishop  in 
London ;  that  every  one  had  been  worse 
than  his  predecessor,  till  they  had  got  to 
be  so  bad  that  there  could  not  be  a  worse, 
unless  Lucifer,  the  Father  of  all  Bishops, 
should  himself  become  the  Right  Reverend 
Father  in  God  of  that  important  See.* 
Their  eagerness  to  encourage  every  delu- 
sion and  every  impostor  who  saw  "  visions  ** 
which  told  against  the  kins  and  against 
the  course  he  was  pursuing,  broueht  many 
of  them  to  the  gallows  or  the  block,  and 
hastened  the  downfall  of  their  system. 
It  was  time  they  were  gone.  A  change 
which  might  end  in  the  purification  of  t£e 
country,  but  which  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  end  in  a  condition  of  things 
worse  than  that  which  then  prevailed, 
must  of  neces^l^  produce  much  suffering 
and  distress,  like  system  had  done  its 
work.  So  long  as  the  church  was  true  to 
her  exalted  mission,  so  long  as  she  was  the 
defender  of  the  people  against  the  oppres- 
sion of  kings  and  barons,  and  so  long  as 
she  was  the  well  from  which  religion,  mo- 
rality, and  learning  flowed  in  a  <^lear 
stream,  man  could  not,  had  he  desired, 
overthrow  it.  In  Henry's  days  relative 
conditions  of  priests  and  people  were 
altered.  The  people  had  begun  to  feel 
that  they  possessed  a  power  which  neither 
baron  nor  king  could  afibrd  to  despise. 
Learning  was  reviving  and  spreading  far 
and  wide,  and  men  were  beginning  to  un- 
derstand why  they  lived.  But  the  clergy 
were  sunk  in  every  conceivable  vice,  were 
ignorant  beyond  conception,  covetous  be- 
yond description ;  cruel,  superstitious,  and 
irredeemably  bad. 

Thus  we  have  seen  a  nobility  and  gentry 
ever  aiming  at  gettine  the  land  into  their 
own  power,  ana  repuoiating  all  the  duties 
which  i>ertained  to  it ;  lawyers  and  judges 
perverting  justice,  and  only  listening  to 
those  who  offered  the  greatest  bribes ;  and 
a  Church  which  had  forgotten  every  one 
of  its  sacred  functions.  The  condition  of 
the  poor  will  now  occupy  our  attention 
for  a  brief  period. 

Of  the  middle  class,  as  we  should  now 
call  them,  there  were  few,  and  they  a  rap- 
idly decreasing  number.  As  the  sm<dl 
farms  were  absorbed,  and  the  commons 
enclosed,  the  ^ulf  between  the  rich  and 
the  poor  was  widened  and  deepened.  The 
rich  became  very  rich,  and  tne  poor  be- 
came very  poor.  We  have  already  quot^ 
Mr.  Frouae's  statement  concerning  the 
free  admission  to  the  tables  of  the  pros- 

•  ««Tbe  LunentsoTon  of  •  Christen  igaynst  the 
Cytye  of  London,"  io.    1642. 
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peroos  enjoyed  by  the  poor,  but  in  our 
rapid  survey  of  the  conoition  of  the  rich 
we  hare  failed  to  find  any  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  so  comfortable  a  belief.  We  are 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the 
reizns  of  Henry  and  his  son  witnessed 
such  an  amount  of  poverty,  sickness, 
oppression,  and  misery  that  has  rarely 
been  seen  and  never  surpassed  since. 

The  causes  which  brought  about  this 
misery  were  various,  and  have  ^ready 
been  touched  upon  more  than  once  in  the 
course  of  our  remarks.  The  cultivation 
of  the  land,  which  heretofore  had  em- 
ployed and  maintained,  not  in  affluence, 
out  with  all  necessaries,  the  great  bulk 
of  the  people,  was  suddenly  suspended. 
Tbousanas,  most  likely  millions,  of  acres 
which  had  been  under  the  plough  from 
time  out  of  mind,  were  all  at  once  con- 
verted to  pasture,  to  meet  the  new  and 
increasing  demand  for  English  wooL  The 
extravagant  habits  of  tne  land-owning 
classes  rendered  them  only  too  glad  to 
welcome  any  change  which  would  tend  to 
relieve  them  from  their  monetary  difficul- 
ties, and  give  them  the  means  to  procure 
fresh  pleasures,  and  to  indulge  m  new 
fancies.  So  the  ploughs  were  banished 
from  the  farms,  and  with  them  the  plough- 
men and  their  families,  and  all  wno  had 
spent  their  years  in  tillhig  the  soil.  What 
had  been  populous  and  thriving  hamlets 
and  villages  and  busy  towns,  were,  in  a 
short  time,  converted  into  wastes.  The 
cottaees  were  pulled  down,  and  the 
churches  turned  into  shelters  for  the  sheep, 
which  now  roamed  in  vast  flocks  over  what 
had  been  the  busy  haunts  of  men.*  Land- 
lords were  accused  of  practising  more 
than  a  <*  Turkish  tyranny,"  whicn  com- 
pelled honest  householders  to  become  fol- 
lowers of  less  honest  men's  tables ;  which 
brought  honest  matrons  to  the  **  needy 
rock  and  cards ; "  which  compelled  *<  men- 
children   of   good   hope   in   the   liberal 


m 


"  Utopia,"  p.  41 ;  '*  BoRUnd  in  the  Reiiro."  fro.. 
70.  72.    See  also  Now-a-days  in  **  Ballads  from 
:SS..**p  97:- 

"  Bnrj  waxeth  wondrous  strong, 
The  rich  doth  the  poor  wrong; 
God  of  his  nieroy  snflbreth  long 
The  devil  his  works  to  work. 
The  towns  go  down,  the  land  deoayi ; 
Of  comfielda,  pUdn  lays; 
Great  men  maVeih  now>a-days 
A  sheepoot  of  the  ohnreh . 

**The  places  that  we  right  holy  oall. 
Ordained  fbr  Christian  barial. 
Of  them  to  make  an  ox's  stall 

These  men  be  wondrous  wise. 
Commons  to  close  and  keep ; 
Poor  folk  fbr  bread  to  cry  and  weep ; 
Towns  pulled  down  to  pasture  sheep: 

This  is  the  new  guise.*' 


sciences,  and  other  honest  Qualities,  where- 
of the  land  had  great  lack,"  to  labour  at 
menial  occupations  that  they  might  ^  sus- 
tain their  parents'  decrepit  age  and  mis- 
erable poverty."    Froward  children  shook 
off  the  yoke  of  godl^  authority,  and  ran 
headlong  into  aU   kmds   of  wickedness, 
finallv  ^  garnishing  ffalowe  trees."    Modest 
I  and  chaste  virgins,  lacking  a  dowry,  were 
compelled  to  pass  their  days  in  servitude, 
or  else  *^  to  marry  to  perpetual  miserable 
poverty;"  while  the  immodest  and  the 
I  wanton  became  the  denizens  of  Bankside, 
I  ending  their  miserable  lives  in  the  streets. 
I  Universal  destruction  was  said  to  have  be- 
l&llen  *<this  noble  realm,  by  this  outra- 
geous and  unsatiable  desire  of  the  survey- 
ors of  lands."  ♦ 

Another  cause  of  this  extreme  distress 
was  the  suppression  of  the  religious  houses, 
which,  even  in  their  worst  days,  must  have 
relieved  an  enormous  number  of  poor. 
Whether  charity  was  wisely  bestowed,  is 
another  thing.  No  doubt  then  as  now  the 
professional  beggar  wandered  from  house 
to  house  without  any  visible  means  of 
obtaining  a  livelihood,  and  without  any 
intention  of  gaining  it  by  honest  labour. 
But  there  were  other  poor,  especially  the 
diseased,  who  ^depended  for  aU  they  re- 
quired upon  the  charity  of  the  abbeys. 
When  the  king  had  suppressed  these 
establishments,  and  absorbed  their  reve- 
nues, he  did  not  set  apart  any  portion  of 
the  sequestered  incomes  to  the  relief  of 
poverty.  This  is  evident  from  the  writ- 
ings of  men  who  were  forced  into  the  con- 
fession, that  in  this  respect  the  new  order 
of  things  fell  very  far  short  of  the  old. 
The  acUrantages  of  the  old  system  are 
graphically  described  by  Brinklow.  If  it 
haa  not  been  ^'for  the  faith's  sake,"  it  had 
been  more  profitable  to  the  commonwealth 
that  the  lands  had  still  remained  in  the 
abbots'  hands.  "For  why?  They  never 
enhanced  their  rents,  nor  took  so  cruel 
fines  as  do  our  temporal  tyrants."  f  And 
again:  — 

**  Though  they  (the  monks)  were  not  learned 
they  kept  hospitality,  and  helped  their  poor 
friends.  And  if  the  parsonage  were  impropri- 
ated, the  monks  were  bound  to  deal  alms  to  the 
poor,  and  to  keep  hospitality,  as  the  writings  of 
the  gifts  of  such  parsonages  and  Un&  do 
plainly  doelare  in  these  words, —  In  puram 
elemonnam.  And  as  touching  the  alms  that 
they  dealt,  and  the  hospital!  :y  that  they  kept, 
every  man  knoweth  that  many  thousande  wer€ 

*  '*  An  Infbrmacion  and  Petidon  agaynst  the  op- 
pressions of  the  pore  Commons  of  this  Realme,** 

t  "The  Complaynt,"  fta.  If.  7. 
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uell  relieved  of  thorn,  and  might  have  been  bet- 
ter, if  they  hod  not  had  so  maDy  great  men's 
horses  to  feed,  and  had  not  been  overcharged  with 
SQoh  idle  gentlemen  as  were  never  out  of  abbeys. 
. .  Bat  now  that  the  abbeys,  with  all  their  lands, 
goods,  and  impropriated  parsonages,  be  in  tem- 
poral men^s  hands,  /  do  not  hear  tell  that  one 
halfpenny  worth  of  alma,  or  any  ether  profit 
eometh  unto  the  people  <tf  thwte  parishes  where 
such  parsonages  and  yicaragee  be.  ...  .  Now, 
where  twenty  pound  was  given  yearly  to  the 

rr  in  more  than  a  hundred  places  in  England ,' 
not  one  meal's  meat  given.    This  is  a  fiur 
amendment! "  * 

When  the  monks  were  tamed  out,  it 
was  thought  that 

•*  the  •  poor  commons '  would  be  the  gainers  by 
the  change.  *  But,  alas,  they  failed  of  their  ex- 
pectation, and  are  now  in  more  penury  than  ever 
they  were.*  Although  the  monks  got  the  devo- 
tions of  the  charitable, '  yet  the  poor  impotent 
creatures  had  some  relief  from  their  scraps;  but 
now  they  have  nothing.  Then  had  they  hospi- 
tals and  almshouses  to  be  lodged  in,  but  now 
they  lie  and  starve  in  the  streets.  Then  was 
their  number  great,  but  now  much  greater.' 
Instead  of  stunly  monks,  sturdy  extortioners 
had  stepped  in,  who  so  oppressed  the  *  poor  com- 
mons' that  many  thousands  who  had  before 
lived  honestly  and  well,  bringing  up  their  chil- 
dren in  profitable  employment,  were  now  con- 
strained to  beg,  borrow,  or  rob.  Their  children 
grew  up  in  idleness; —  the  submissive  *  to  bear 
wallets,'  the  sturdy  *  to  stuff  prisons,  and  gar- 
nish gallows-trees.'  "f 

Even  the  almshouses  were  shut  against 
the  poor: — 

**  Alas,  syr  (quod  the  pore  man), 

we  are  all  turned  oute. 
And  lye  and  dye  in  oomers* 

here,  and  there  aboute. 
Men  of  greate  riches 

have  boughte  our  dwellinge  place. 
And  when  we  crave  of  them, 

they  tume  awaye  their  face."t 

If  any  man  dared  to  complain  of  this 
kind  of  "  amendment,"  he  was  called  trait- 
or, and  reminded  of  the  "  Thirteenth  Ar- 
ticle of  our  Creed,  added  of  late,"  which 
was,  I  believe  ^that  whatsoever  the  Par- 
liament doth  must  needs  be  well  done; 
and  the  Parliament,  or  any  proclamation 
out  of  the  Parliament,  cannot  err."S 

The  ranks  of  the  destitute  were  largely 
increased  by  disabled  soldiers.  Having 
done  their  duty  in  the  field  of  battle,  or 
lost  their  health  in  consequence  of  the 
privations  they  had  undergone,  these  men 

•  "  The  Complsvnt,"  fto..  If.  23. 

t  "  A  Supplication  to  tliePoore  Commons,'*  1M6. 

t  Crowk7^8  ••  Epigrams/*  If  8. 

f  "  The  Oomplmynt,"  fro.,  If.  29. 


were  cast  upon  the  countrv,  and  the  un- 
able were  added  to  the  disbanded,  who 
were  generally  unwilling  to  follow  the 
crafts  to  which  they  had  been  brought  up. 
The  trains  of  idle  servants  kept  by  noble- 
men, bishops,  and  gentlemen,  were  another 
source  of  supply.  When  a  master  died  or 
became  too  poor,  or  when  the  servants 
fell  ill,  they  were  "  incontinent  thrust  out 
of  doors  either  to  starve  for  hunger  or 
manfully  to  play  the  thieves."  ♦ 

The  number  of  men  in  the  country  who 
were  living  a  life  unprofitable  to  the  State, 
was  calculated  at  a  third  of  the  popula- 
tibn.t  England  had  been  the  wealthiest 
Isle  in  Christendom,  bat  now,  instead  of 
"  great  riches  and  hberality,"  were  found 
"great  wretchedness  and  poverty,"  and 
for  "  great  abundance  of  things  necessary, 
great  scarceness  and  poverty,  and  a  greater 
number  of  beggars  than  any  other  country 
could  show.'^  Rents  had  risen  three 
times  higher  than  they  were ;  all  kinds  of 
food  were  dearer ;  clothing  was  dearer ;  § 
but  the  king's  purveyors  still  took  at  the 
old  rates  thnce  the  quantity  of  goods  re- 
quired, selling  the  overplus  for  their  own 
advantage,  if  the  henwife  carried  a  fowl 
to  market  for  which  she  gave  fourpenc^, 
the  purveyors  took  it  for  twopence.  The 
butterwife's  butter  which  stood  her  in 
threehalfpence,  was  taken  fi:om  her,  "  dish 
and  all,"  for  a  penny ;  and  then,  instead 
of  ready  money,  she  received  a  tally,  and 
sometimes  was  never  paid.  Men  were 
compelled  "to  leave  their  plow  and  har- 
vest to  serve  the  King  with  their  carts  " 
—  but  what  "  is  y  pens  for  a  myle  ?  Thei 
had  bene  better  to  haue  seruyd  the  kyng 
for  if  pens  a  myle  over  iy  yerys,  than  now 
for  liij  pens."!  ^  *^®  country, the  poor 
could  not  tarry  without  becoming  the 
slaves  of  the  rich,  and  labouring  for  them 
till  their  •*  hearts  burst"  f 

The  industrious  poor  were  driven  firom 
their  homes  —  "  men  and  women,  husbands 
and  wives,  fatherless  children,  widows, 
woful  mothers  with  their  babes,  small  in 
substance  but  manyin  number — whither 
should  they  go?     mthont  a  resting-place, 

•  "Utopia"  p.  88. 

t  '*  England  in  the  Beign/*  fro  ,  p.  77. 

%  lb.  p.  89 

f  lb.,  p.  176;  "  The  Complavnt.*'  fro.,  If  15. 

f  *'  The  Complaynt.*'  fre..  If.  la  The  qnestion  of 
piioet  Is  very  obscore.  Brlnklow  values  a  "  henne 
at  Ui)  peiu  and  above.**  In  1528-4  the  Corporation 
of  Faveraham  supplied  the  Lord  Warden  with  three 
caponiL  for  whien  the  ChamberlainV  charge  was 
three  ehilUngs.  In  1648-4  the  Lord  Warden  again 
partook  of  capons— this  time  two  couples  which 
cost  8«.  Sd. ;  and  "2  dosen  chickens,  2  dozen  capons* 
and  a  sieve  of  cherries  given  to  the  king  *'  in  the 

ime  year,  are  entered  as  having  cost  \l.  16$,  4d. 

t  Crowley's  **  Way  to  Wealth,"  15B0. 
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compelled  to  sell  their  small  stock  of  goods 
for  what  thej  would  fetch,  they  wandered 
from  town  to  town,  from  shire  to  shire, 
with  no  remedy  but  to  steal  and  be  hanged, 
or  to  beg  and  get  cast  into  prison  asvaga- 
bonds  whom  no  man  would  set  to  work."  * 
Such  as  these  must  have  doubled  the  num- 
ber of  idle  and  sick  poor,  who  had  lost 
the  charity  on  which  they  depended  when 
the  monasteries  were  suppressed. 

To  endeavour  to  hide  their  poverty  from 
tfie  prying  eyes  of  the  country,  perhaps 
hoping  to  find  some  redress  for  the  cruel 
hardships  which  they  had  to  bear,  these 
hordes  of  miserables  turned  their  faees 
towards  London,  which  was  "  one  of  the 
flowers  of  the  world  touching  worldly 
riches."  Yet  it  had  the  "  true  image  of 
Christ " —  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  blii^d,  the 
lame,  and  prisoners  in  abundance.  There 
were  poor  people  innumerable,  who  were 
fbrcea  to  go  from  door  to  door,  or  to  sit 
openly,  begging  in  the  streets,  while  many, 
unable  to  move  out  of  their  houses,  lay 
and  died  because  the  rich  did  not  aid 
them.f  Those  who  obtained  office  in  the 
City  spent  their  riches  upon  noblemen, 
aldermen,  and  rich  commoners,  heedless 
of  the  suffering  and  starvation  which  was 
around  them,  or  only  heeding  them 
enough  to  send  a  few  scraps  and  bones  \o 
Newgate.^  Every  day  the  people  famished 
in  consequence  of  the  misappropriation  of 
the  funds  of  religious  houses.  §  When 
Crowley  thought  of  these  innumerable 
"  able  bodied "  poor,  and  the  alleys  in 
which  they  huddled  at  ni^ht,  it  made  his 
**  heart  weep."l|  And  well  it  might,  to  see 
these  poor,  feeble,  blind,  halt,  lame,  sicklv 
old  fathers,  poor  widows,  and  young  chil- 
dren, mingling  with  the  idle  and  cUssem- 
bling  vagabonds,  and  creeping  about  the 
miry  streets  of  London  and  Westminster, 
picking  up  a  precarious  living  by  day,  and 
perchfmce  enough  to  pay  their  lodgings  in 
those  horrible  alleys  which  aMermen 
owned,  and  from  wmch  they  derived  no 
inconsiderable  rents.^ 

But  worse  remains.  It  was  bad  enough 
10  be  driven  from  home  to  wander  along 
the  highways  or  lie  in  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don dying  of  want ;  but  when  the  **  fierce 
Poor  Law,"  enacted  in  the  later  months  of 
1547,  came  into  operation,  the  condition 
of  these  wretched  outcasts  must  have  be- 
come far  worse  than  death.    Any  man  or 

•  "Utopia/'  pp.  41,  42:  "  Certajne  Canaes/'  fcc ; 
"The  Complaynt,"  &o.,  l£  7. 
t  "  The  Lamentaoyon,"  kCt,  If.  9. 
t  lb. 
i  Crowley's  "  Epignuni/'  If.  & 

\  lb.'  ^* 


woman  found  luridng  in  any  house,  or 
wandering  idly  by  ike  highways,  or  in  the 
streets  of  any  cityi  town,  or  village  £ar 
three  days  together  without  ofiering  to 
work  for  mere  meat  and  drink,  or  running 
away  from  their  labour,  might  be  brought 
by  uie  master  or  any  other  person  before 
two  justices,  who  had  the  power  to  bom 
into  his  or  her  breast,  with  a  hot  iron,  the 
letter  Y,  and  a(^udge  him  or  her  to  be  the 
slave  of  the  informer ;  "  To  have  and  to 
hold  the  said  slave  to  him,  his  executors  or 
assigns,  for  the  space  of  two  years,"  ^<  only 
giving  the  said  slave  bread  and  water,  or 
small  drink,  and  such  refuse  of  meat  as  he 
shall  think  meet."  And  the  master  was 
empowered  to ''  cause  the  slave  to  work  hr 
beating,  chaining,  or  otherwise,  in  such 
work  and  labour,  how  vile  soever  it  be,  as 
he  shall  put  him  unto."  If  the  **  slave  " 
found  his  service  too  hard,  and  ran  away 
or  absented  himself  for  fourteen  days 
without  his  master's  leave,  the  master 
might  punish  him  **by  chains  and  beat- 
ing ; "  and  if  he  chose  to  prove  the  fault 
by  two  witnesses  before  two  justices  of 
the  peace,  *<  the  same  justices  shall  cause 
such  slave  or  loiterer  to  be  marked  on  the 
forehead,  or  the  ball  of  the  cheek,  with  a 
hot  iron,  with  the  sign  of  an  S,  that  he 
may  be  known  for  a  loiterer  and  runaway, 
and  shall  adjudge  the  loiterer  and  runaway 
to  be  the  said  master's  Slave  for  ererr 
If  the  slave  ran  away  or  absented  himself 
for  the  second  time,  he  was  to  be  attainted, 
or  otherwise  condemned  to  sufier  pains  of 
death,  as  other  felons  ought  to  do."* 
Thus  it  fared  with  men  and  women, 
fathers  and  mothers.  A  government 
which  could  deal  this  measure  of  mercy 
to  parents  was  not  likely  to  remain  un- 
mindful of  their  children;  and  the  Act, 
having  provided  for  the  former,  proceeds 
to  make  fatherly  provision  for  the  latter. 
Any  manner  of  person  was  permitted  to 
take  children  between  five  and  fi>urteen 
years  of  age  from  any  wayfaring  beggar, 
whether  the  mother,  nurse,  or  keeper  of 
the  child  be  willing  or  not.  Taken  before 
certain  local  authorities,  they  adjudged  the 
child  to  be  the  servant  or  apprentice  of 
him  who  brought  it  —  if  a  boy,  till  he 
reached  the  age  of  nineteen,  if  a  girl,  to 
that  of  twenty.  If  the  child  ran  away 
fr^m  his  master  or  mistress  once  or  twice, 
'^Then  it  shall  be  lawful  for  every  such 
master  to  take  the  said  child  a^ain,  and  to 
keep  and  punish  the  said  child  m  chains  or 
otherwise,   and  use   him  or   her    as   his 


•  1  Edward  VI.  oap.  8,  qnoted  in  "  Ballada  ftoa 

uas.r  pp.  122-8. 
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slave  In  all  points  for  the  time  before  re- 
hearsed of  the  age  of  such  child."  ♦  Sec- 
tion 4  of  this  precious  piece  of  Protestant 
Poor  Law  gives  permission  to  the  masters 
of  men  or  women  who  have  been  adjudged 
slaTeSy  or  of  children  who  have  been  ad- 
judged apprentices  or  servants  the  power 
**  to  Ut,  setforthy  sell,  hequeathy  or  give  the  ser- 
vice of  such  slaves  or  servants,"  to  any  per- 
son or  persons  whatsoever.  Once  more.  It 
was  declared  lawful  to  every  one  owning 
a  slave  "to  put  a  ring  of  iron  about  his 
neck,  arm,  or  his  leg,  for  a  more  knowl- 
edge and  surety  of  keeping  of  him."  K 
any  person  assisted  in  the  removal  of  one 
of  these  rings  without  permission  of  the 
master,  he  was  to  forfeit  ten  pounds  ster- 
ling.f  It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
men  who  passed  this  statute  were  the  men 
who  rejoiced  in  having  delivered  the  coun- 
try £rom  the  tyranny  of  the  Church,  and 
that  Cranmer  was  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury and  Latimer  Bishop  oi  Worcester. 
Before  the  next  decade  had  passed  away  a 
terrible  vengeance  had  overtaken  most  of 
the  men  who  set  their  hands  to  a  slave 
law,  as  iniquitous  as  any  which  ever  dis- 
graced a  civilized  country. 

Oppressed,  neglected,  starving,  the  mor- 
als 01  the  people  were  of  the  lowest.  Per- 
haps one  of  the  most  repulsive  pictures  we 
have  of  the  drinking  habits  which  pre- 
vailed and  degraded  aU  classes  of  society 
is  that  attributed  to  Skelton.f  Without 
describing  this  famous  **  Ale-wife,"  it  may 
not  prove  out  of  place  to  notice  a  few  of 
her  customers,  and  the  articles  which  they 
brought  in  exchange  for  ale.  Kate,  Cicily, 
and  Sarah,  with  jaffged  kirtles  and  ragged 
smocks,  their  clothes  in  tatters,  brought 
**  dishes  and  platters."  Some  brought 
honey,  some  siedt,  some  spoons.  Others 
seem  to  have  stripped  themselves  of  their 
'*hose  and  shoon."  While  "a  skillet  or 
pot,"  *' Leominster  wool,"  meal,  girdles, 
wedding-rings,  hoods,  flax,  tow,  needles, 
thimbles,  skeins  of  thread,  beans,  bacon,  a 
cradle,  frving-pans,  '*a  cantle  of.  Essex 
cheese  full  of  maggots,"  fhiits,  poultry, 
piUows,  —  everything  that  could  be  worn 
or  used,  —  nothinff  was  too  hot  or  too 
heavy  to  be  brou^t  to  this  woman  and 
be  accepted  by  her  in  payment  for  ale.§ 
The  rich  man  solaced  himselfwith  his  gal- 

•  lb.  See  8. 
t  lb,  See.  IS. 

%  "  Bat,  tlas!  mfluoy  enntot, 
That  Bhoald  as  this  tell. 
Do  ftU  their  parMilonen 
In  drinldng  ezoel  .'* 

Crowley's  ••  flpigrmms/'  If  17. 
f  *<EI]rBOvrRT]iiiilm.    Harl.  Mise."    L41& 
UVINO  AOB.  VOL.  XX.   912 


Ion  of  wine  which  cost  him,  or  the  town 
which  had  the  doubtful  honour  of  enter- 
taining him,  a  shilling ;  and  the  poor  man, 
and  the  **  ladies  of  Bankside,"  drowned 
their  troubles  in  a  gallon  of  ale,  which 
cost  three-hal^nce«  Alehouses,  in  every 
hamlet,  village,  and  town,  were  places  of 
waste  and  excess,  in  addition  to  being  a 
refuge  for  the  idle.  They  were  so  placed 
that  a  man  could  not  go  to  church  without 

Eassing  them.  Those  who  had  no  mind  to 
ear  their  faults  told  in  church,  turned 
into  the  alehouse  and  spent  the  time  there 
which  should  have  been  spent  in  religious 
exercises.* 

We  have  said  enough  of  the  vices  of  the 
rich  to  show  what  the  poor  might  be  ex- 
pected to  be  in  this  matter.  K  i^e  (^uote 
what  Bradford  said,  we  shall  have  written 
all  that  is  required  on  this  painful  subject : 
—  "All  men  may  see  if  they  will,  that 
the  whoredom,  pride,  unmercifulness,  and 
tvranny  of  England  fstx  surpasses  any  age 
that  ever  was  before."  f 

Mr.  Froude  says, — "Looking,  there- 
fore, at  the  state  of  England  as  a  whole,  I 
cannot  doubt  that  under  Henry  the  body 
of  the  people  were  prosperous,  well-fed, 
loyal,  and  contented.  In  all  points  of  ma- 
terial comfort  they  were  as  well  off  as 
they  had  ever  been  before ;  better  off  than 
they  have  ever  been  in  later  times."  %  In 
this  estimate  we  cannot  agree.  Rather 
we  should  say  that  during,  and  for  long 
after,  this  reiffn,  the  people  were  in  the 
most  deplorable  condition  of  poverty  and 
miserv  of  e^etj  kind.  That  they  were  ill- 
fed,  that  loyalty  was  at  its  lowest  ebb, 
that  discontent  was  rife  throughout  the 
land.  "  In  all  points  of  material  comfort " 
we  think  they  were  worse  off  than  they 
had  ever  been  before,  and  infinitely  worse 
off  than  they  have  ever  been  since  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  —  a  century 
in  which  the  cup  of  England's  woes  was 
surely  fuller  than  it  has  ever  been  since, 
or  will,  we  trust,  ever  be  again.  It  was 
the  century  in  which  this  country  and  its 
people  passed  through  a  baptism  of  blood 
as  well  as  a  "  baptism  of  fire,"  and  out  of 
which  they  came  holier  and  better.  The 
epithet  which  should  be  inscribed  over  the 
century  is  contained  in  a  sentence  written 
b^  the  famous  Ascham  in  1547:  —  Nam 
vtta,  ouas  nunc  vivitur  a  plurimisy  non  vita 
Bed  mtseria  est. 


and 


*  Crowley's  "  Epigrtms."  ]£  6.  In  London,  no 
■le^hoose  door  was  "  op  '*  A>r  men  <'  to  fill  c^n  m«i 
cap  *'  daring  the  hoars  of  Oirine  Serrloe. 

t  **  Sermon  on  Uepentanoe,"  168& 
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♦chapter  xui. 


The  next  morning  —  it  was  Sundaj 
morning — Braaiff  awoke,  and  lay  stretch- 
ing himself  in  the  soft  bed — ^*A  pleas- 
ure/' he  said  to  himself^  which  I  have 
never  allowed  myself  before,  but  which  is 
very  agreeable.  However,  it  is  mainly 
from  the  novelty  of  the  thing ;  one  would 
soon  get  tired  of  it ; ''  and  he  was  on  the 
point  of  getting  up,  when  Frau  Pastorin's 
maid-servant  whisked  in  at  the  door,  seized 
his  clothes  with  one  grasp,  and  ran  ofif 
with  them,  leaving  in  their  place  a  black 
coat  and  black  trousers,  and  a  black  vest, 
lying  on  the  chair. 

<*Ho,  hoi"  laughed  he,  looking  at  the 
black  suit.  *^It  is  Sunday,  and  this  is 
the  parsonage;  can  it  be  possible  they 
think  I  am  going  to  preach  tonday  ?  "  He 
lifted  one  garment  after  another,  and  said, 
at  last,  <<Kow  I  understand!  It  is  only 
because  of  the  ditch  yesterday;  because 
my  own  clothes  are  so  wet  and  dirty,  I 
must  make  myself  comfortable  in  the 
Herr  Pastor's.    Well,  here  goes  I  " 

But  it  didn*t  go  quite  so  easily,  and  as 
for  being  comfortable  that  was  out  of  the 
question.  The  clothes  were  long  enough, 
to  be  sure,  but  as  for  breadth,  he  found 
close  quarters  in  the  Herr  Pastor's  trousers, 
it  was  utterly  impossible  to  button  the 
lower  buttons  of  the  vest,  and  when  he 
put  on  the  coat,  it  cramped  him  dreadfully 
between  the  shoulder-blades,  and  his  arms 
stood  out  from  his  body,  as  if  he  were 
ready  on  this  Sunday  morning,  to  press 
the  whole  world  to  his  honest  heart. 

So  he  went  down  stairs  to  the  Frau 
Pastorin,  his  legs  turned  outward,  as  was 
his  usual  manner  of  walking  since  he  had 
been  pensioned;  but  his  arms  also  were 
turned  outward  now,  and  the  Frau  Pas- 
torin had  to  laugh  heartily ;  but  retreated 
behind  the  breakfast  table,  as  Briisig  came 
towards  her,  with  open  arms,  as  if  she 
were  to  be  the  first  subject  of  the  world- 
embrace. 

*'  Don't  come  near  me,  Briisig  I "  cried 
she.  <'  If  I  had  dreamed  that  you  would 
cut  such  a  ridiculous  figure  in  mv  good, 
old  Pastor's  clothes,  you  should  have 
stayed  in  bed  till  noon,  for  it  will  be  as 
late  as  that  before  yours  are  washed  and 
dried." 

*'  Ho,  ho !  "  laughed  Brasig,  **  was  that 
the  reason  ?  And  I  was  flattering  myself 
that  you  sent  me  the  Pastor's  clothes  that 
I  might  be  more  pleasing  in  your  eyes  at 
our  rendezvous  this  morning." 

^'Just  listen  to  me,  Brasig  I"  said  the 
Frau  Pastorin,  with  a  face  red  as  fire.  *'  I 
[*  Entered  aooordiiig  to  Act  of  Congrem.  in  the  year 

of  CongrsM  mt 


will  have  no  such  joking  as  thatl  And  if 
vou  go  round  in  the  neighborhood — you 
have  nothing  else  to  do  now,  but  carry 
stories  from  one  to  another — and  teU 
about  last  evening,  and  that  confounded 
rendezvous,  I'll  have  nothing  more  to  say 
to  you." 

"  Frau  Pastorin,  what  do  you  take  me 
for?"  cried  Brasig,  advancing  upon  her 
again,  with  outspread  arms,  so  tnat  she 
took  refuse  a  second  time  behind  the 
table.  **  You  need  not  be  afraid  of  me,  I 
am  no  Jesuit." 

'^No,  Brasig,  you  are  an  old  heathen, 
but  you  are  no  Jesuit.  But  you  must  tell 
something.  Oh,  dear!  Habermann  must 
know,  my  Pastor  says  so  himself.  But 
when  he  asks  you  about  it,  you  can  leave 
me  out  of  the  story.  Only  think,  if  the 
Pomuchelskopps  should  get  hold  of  it,  I 
should  be  the  most  miserable  woman  in 
the  world.  Oh,  heaven  help  us !  And  I 
did  it  only  in  the  kindness  of  my  heart, 
for  that  innocent  child,  Briisig.  I  have 
sacrificed  myself  for  her." 

"That  you  have,  Frau  Pastorin,"  said 
Brasig,  earnestly,  "  and  -  therefore  don't 
worry  yourself  about  it  the  least  in  the 
world;  for,  you  see,  if  Karl  Habermann 
asks  me  what  we  were  doing  there,  then  I 
can  say — then  —  then  I  wm  say  vou  had 
appointed  a  rendezvous  with  myself." 

**  With  you  ?    For  shame,  Brasig ! " 

^  Now,  Frau  Pastorin,  am  I  not  as  good 
as  that  greyhound  ?  And  surely  our  years 
are  more  suited  to  each  other!"  And 
with  that  Brasig  looked  up  as  innocently, 
as  if  he  had  thought  of  the  best  excuse  m 
the  world.  The  Frau  Pastorin  looked 
keenly  in  his  honest  face,  and  folded  her 
hands  thoughtfully  on  her  lap,  and  said, 
"Bnisig,  I  will  trust  you.  But,  Brasig, 
dettr.  Brasig,  manage  it  as  quietly  as  you 
can.  And  now  come,  sit  down,  and  drink 
a  cup  of  coffee."  And  she  grasped  one  of 
his  stiff  arms,  and  turned  him  round  to 
the  table,  as  a  miller  turns  about  a  wind- 
mill to  the  wind. 

"Good!"  said  Brasig,  taking  the  cup, 
which  he  held  out  with  his  stiff  arm  as  if 
he  were  a  sleight-of-hand  performer,  and 
the  cup  a  hundred^ound  weight,  and  he 
was  holding  it  before  an  appreciative  pub- 
lic in  the  open  air ;  he  tried  to  seat  him- 
self also;  but  as  he  bent  his  knees 
something  cracked,  and  he  sprang  up, — 
whether  it  was  the  Pastor's  chur,  or  the 
Pastor's  trousers,  he  did  not  know;  but 
he  drank  his  coffee  standing,  and  said,  "  It 
was  just  as  well;  he  could  not  wait  long, 
for  he  must  go  to  Rexow,  to  Frau  Kiiss- 
ler." 

1870.  bv  UtMl  k  Gay,  in  the  Offloe  of  the  LibnrUn 
WMhtngton.] 
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All  the  Frau  Pastorin's  entreaties  that 
he  would  wait  till  his  own  clothes  were 
dried  were  of  no  ayail,  Frau  Niiasler's 
least  wish  was  for  him  a  command,  regis- 
tered in  the  memorandum  book  of  his 
conscience,  and  so  he  sailed  off, — the  long, 
black  flaps  of  the  priestly  garment  flying 
behind  him  in  the  summer  morning, — 
toward  Pumpelhagen  and  Rexow,  slowly 
and  heavily,  like  the  crows  we  used  to 
catch,  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  then  let  fly 
again. 

He  came  to  Pumpelhagen,  and  there  he 
was  accosted  by  Habermann,  who  saw  him 
over  the  garden  fence.  "Good  heavens, 
Zachary,  how  you  look  I " 

"The  result  ©f  circumstances,  Karlt 
Tou  know  I  fell  into  the  mud,  last  night, 
— but  I  haven't  time,  I  must  go  to  your 
Bister." 

**  Brasig,  my  sister's  business  can  afford 
to  wait  better  than  mine,  I  have  noticed 
for  some  time,  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
ffoing  on  behind  my  back,  which  I  was  to 
know  nothing  of.  That  wasn't  so  much ; 
but,  since  last  night,  I  am  sure  that  the 
Herr  Pastor  and  the  Frau  Pastorin  know 
all  about  the  matter,  and  if  they  are  keep- 
ing anything  from  me,  I  know  it  can  be 
merely  out  of  kindness."  • 

"  You  are  right,  Karl ;  it  is  out  of  kind- 
ness," interrupted  Brasig. 

"  I  am  sure  of  it,  Brasig,  and  I  am  not 
disposed  to  be  suspicious,  but  for  some 
time  it  has  lain  heavy  on  my  heart  that 
this  is  a  matter  which  concerns  me  very 
nearly.  What  did  you  have  to  do  witJi 
the  business  last  evening  ?  " 

"I,  Karl?  I  only  had  a  rendezvous 
with  the  Frau  Pastorin,  in  the  water- 
ditch." 

"  What  did  the  Herr  Pastor  have  to  do 
with  it?" 

**  Karl,  we  did  not  know  anything  about 
it,  he  surprised  us." 

"  What  had  the  Herr  von  Rambow  to 
do  with  it?" 

"He  caught  your  greyhound  by  the 
collar,  because  I  had  tumbled  into  the 
ditch." 

«  What  had  Fritz  Triddelsitz  to  do  trtth  the 
hunKess  ?  "  asked  Habermann  with  terrible 
emphasis.  "  And  what  had  Louise's  hat 
ana  shawl  to  do  with  it  ?  " 

"  Only  this  Karl,  that  they  didn't  fit  the 
Frau  Pastorin  at  all  well,  because  she  is 
much  too  large  for  them." 

"Zachary,"  said  Habermann,  reaching 
his  hand  over  the  fence,  "  these  are  merely 
evasions.  Will  you  not  tell  me, — and  we 
such  old  friends,  —  or  dare  you  not  tell 
meV" 


"Karl — the  devil  take  the  whole  ren- 
dezvous business,  and  the  Frau  Pastorin's 
worry  besides  I "  cried  Brasig,  and  grasped 
Habermann's  hand  across  the  fence,  and 
shook  it  in  the  tall  nettles  that  gre^  by 
the  fence,  until  both  were  stung,  and  drew 
back.  "  Karl,  I  will  tell  you.  The  Pastor 
will  tell  you  himself  —  why  shouldn't  I? 
Your  Fritz  Triddelsitz,  the  cursed  grey- 
hound, loved  you,  doubtless  because  you 
have  been  like  a  father  to  him,  and  now 
his  love  has  gone  on  to  Louise,  for  love 
always  goes  on,  for  instance,  mine  for  your 
sister  and  Mning." 

"  Brasig,  speak  seriously." 

"Am  I  not  speaking  seriously,  when  I 
speak  of  your  sister  and  Mining  ?  " 

"  I  know  that,"  said  Habermann,  reach- 
ing after  Bitisig's  hand  again,  in  spite  of 
the  nettles,  "but  what  Md  Franz  to  do 
with  it  all?" 

"For  all  I  know,  he  may  love  you  too, 
for  your  fatherly  kindness,  and  for  all  I 
know,  his  love  may  have  gone  on  to  your 
dau^ter." 

"That  would  be  a  misfortune!"  cried 
Habermann.  "  a  great  misfortune !  To 
put  that  right  again,  is  more  than  I  can 
do ;  the  Lord  himself  must  help  us  I " 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,  Karl;  he  has 
two  estates " 

"Not  a  word,  Zachary:  come  in,  and 
tell  me  all  you  Imow." 

And  when  Brasig  had  told  b^I  that  he 
knew,  and  was  again  under  way,  and 
steering  toward  Rexow,  Habermann  stood 
lookingafter  him  and  talking  to  himself: 
"  He  is  a  good  fellow,  his  heart  is  in  the 
right  place ;  and,  if  I  found  it  was  really 
so,  I  should  like  it 'right  well,  —  but  — 

but "    He  did  not  mean  Brasig  this 

time,  however,  he  meant  Franz. 

On  this  Sunday  momin?  young  Jochen 
was  sitting,  about  break&st  time,  in  hig 
usual  chimney-comer,  and  in  his  arm-chair. 
Lining  and  Mining  had  spread  the  table 
for  breakfast,  and  had  brought  in  the 
dishes  of  ham,  and  sausage,  and  breads 
and  butter,  and  when  all  stood  ready  on 
the  table,  Frau  Niissler  herself  came  in, 
and  set  down  aplatter  of  hot  scrambled 
eggs,  saying :  "  There,  Jochen,  don't  let  it 
get  coldt"  and  went  out  again,  to  see 
about  some  thing  or  other. 

The  eggs  were  still  cracklinji;  in  the 
dish, — they  were  really  splendid  —  but 
young  Jochen  did  not  stir.  Whether  it 
was,  that  he  had  not  yet  smoked  out  his 
pipe,  and  wanted  to  nnish  it,  or  that  he 
was  lost  in  thought  over  two  letters, 
which  were  lying  in  his  lap,  he  did  not 
stir,  and  his  eyes  remained  faistened  upon 
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one  particular  spot.  And  on  this  spot, 
under  the  stove,  close  by  him,  lay  young 
Bauchan,  looking  at  his  master.  Young 
Banchan  was  the  latest  new-comer  of  the 
whole  Bauchan  race,  which  had  been 
brought  up  and  weaned  in  the  house,  since 
old  «iochen's  time ;  when  one  spoke  to  him 
he  was  called  *' Bauchan,"  but  when  one 
spoke  of  him,  he  was  called  the  *^  Thron- 
folger"  (crown-prince,^  not  on  his  own 
account,  but  on  Jochen  s  account,  because, 
so  far  as  anybody  could  recollect,  this  was 
the  only  joke  he  had  ever  perpetrated. 

So,  as  I  said  before,  these  two  young 
people,  young  Jochen  and  young  Bau- 
schan,  sat  and  looked  at  each  other,  each 
thinking  his  own  thoughts ;  young  Jochen's 
suggested  by  his  letters,  and  young  Bau- 
chan's  by  the  savory  smell  which  came  to 
his  nose.  Jochen  cud  not  move,  but  the 
crown-prince  stroked  himself  with  his  paw 
over  his  thoughtful  face,  his  nose  grew 
sharoer,  and  the  nostrils  quivered,  he  crept 
out  n'om  under  the  stove,  put  on  a  court- 
eous mien,  and  made  his  compliments  to 
young  Jochen  with  his  taiL  Young  Jochen 
took  no  notice,  and  young  Bauschan  infer- 
ring that  everything  was  in  its  usual  con- 
dition, went  nearer  to  the  table,  looked 
round  sideways,  more  after  Frau  Niissler 
than  for  young  Jochen,  then  laid  his  head 
against  the  table  and  indulged  in  blessed 
hopes,  as  young  folks  wilL  Hope  kept 
him  quiet  for  a  time,  but  —  one  really 
needs  something  more  substantial,  for  one's 
stomach, — the  crown-prince  returned  to 
put  his  two  paws — merely  the  fore  paws 
— in  a  chair,  and  bring  himself  a  little 
nearer.  His  nose  came  directly  over  the 
dish  containing  the  red  bacon,  and  —  now, 
young  folks — Bauchan  snapped  at  it,  ex- 
actly as  we  should  in  our  youthful  days, 
when  a  pair  of  red  lips  smiled  up  to  us ; 
and  — just  like  us  — he  was  frightened,  in 
an  instant,  at  his  wickedness,  and  crept 
away,  but — that  I  should  have  to  say  it  1 
with  the  bacon  in  his  teeth. 

^  Bauchan  P'  cried  young  Jochen,  as 
impressively  as  the  mother,  who  keeps 
ffuard  over  the  red  lips ;  but  for  all  that, 
he  did  not  move ;  meanwhile  Bauchan  — 
whether  that  as  crown-prince  he  believed 
himself  possessed  of  a  species  of  regal  right 
over  all  the  red  lips  in  his  realm,  or  that  he 
was  so  spoiled  that  even  such  a  sweet,  clan- 
destine titbit  made  no  impression  upon  him 
—  looked  Jochen  boldly  m  the  facej  licked 
his  chops,  and  hankered  for  more.  Jochen 
looked  him  right  in  the  eye,  but  did  not 
Btir,  and  after  a  little  while  Bauschan  ffot 
up  again  on  a  chair,  this  time  with  his 
hmd  legs,  and  ate  up  a  plate  full  of  sau- 


sage. '*  Bauchan  1 "  cried  Jochen.  ''lin- 
ing, Bauchan  is  eating  up  the  sausage!*^ 
but  he  didn't  stir.  ^The  crown-princo 
bestirred  himself,  however,  and  when  he 
had  made  way  with  the  sausage,  he  ad- 
dressed himself  to  his  chief  dainty,  the 
dish  of  scrambled  eggs.  ^  Mother,  moth- 
er !  ^'  cried  voung  Jochen,  *'  he  is  eatins 
up  the  e^gs  I "  But  young  Bauchan  had 
burned  his  moist  nose  against  the  hot  dish, 
he  started  back,  upset  the  platter,  knocked 
the  Eiimmel  bottle  over  with  his  tail,  and 
disordered  the  whole  table,  young  Jochen 
never  stirring  the  while,  only  calling  firom. 
his  comer,  "Mother,  mother  1  The  con- 
founded dog  1  he  is  eating  up  our  eggs ! " 

"  What  are  you  roasing  about,  young 
Jochen,  in  your  own  house;?  cried  one, 
who  just  then  entered  the  door,  but  it  was 
such  a  singular  figure,  that  Jochen  was 
frightened.  He  let  his  pipe  fall  firom  his 
mouth,  in  his  terror,  put  out  both  hands 
before  him,  and  crieo,  "  All  good  spirits 
praise  the  Lord !  Herr  Pastor,  is  it  you, 
or,  Brasig,  is  it  you  ?  ** 

Yes,  it  was  Brasig,  at  least  one  who 
looked  at  him  near  enough,  and  had  time 
to  consider,  would  recognize  the  yellow- 
topped  boots  as  belongmg  to«an  inspect- 
or s  uniform,  but  Jochen  had  no  time  to 
consider,  for  the  figure  which  entered  the 
door  at  once  perceived  Bauschan's  mis- 
deeds, and  ran  into  every  comer  of  the 
room,  in  search  of  a  stout  stick  for  the 
crown  prince's  back,  and  behind  him  flut- 
tered in  the  air  two  long,  long  black  coat- 
tails,  like  the  wings  of  a  dragon,  and  out 
of  the  high  black  coat-collar,  and  under 
the  hizh  olack  hat,  which  had  slipped 
down  half  over  his  eyes,  shone  a  red,  angry 
face,  as  if  a  chimney-sweep  had  taken  a 
glowing  coal  in  his  mouth,  to  frighten  the 
children. "  Young  Jochen  was  no  longer  a 
child,  to  be  sure,  but  yet  he  was  frightened, 
he  had  started  up,  and  held  oix  with  botJi 
hands  to  the  arms  of  his  chair,  and  ex- 
claimed alternately,  "Herr  Pastor!  Bra- 
sig 1  Brasig  1  Herr  Pastor!"  and  the 
crown-prince,  who  was  still  in  his  child- 
hood, was  terribly  frightened,  he  abo  ran 
into  all  the  comers,  and  howled,  and  could 
not  get  out  of  the  room,  for  the  door  was 
shut,  and  when  the  black  figure  beat  him 
with  the  yellow  stick  —  necessity  works 
wonders  —  he  sprang  through  the  window 
sash,  and  took  half  the  glass  along  with 
him. 

This  made  uproar  enough  to  raise  ^be 
dead,  why,  then,  should  not  Frau  Niissler 
hear  it  in  the  kitchen?  and, just  as  she 
opened  the  door,  Brasig  was  shoving  up 
his  hat  with  one  hand,  and  pointing  with 
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the  other,  still  holding  the  stick,  to  the 
broken  window,  while  he  uttered  the  re- 
markable words,  **  You  can  thank  nobody 
but  yourself;  young  Jochen  I  For  what 
does  the  dumb  creature  of  a  crown-prince 
understand  ?    All  the  beautiful  Eiimmel !  " 

**  Good  heavens ! "  cried  Frau  Niissler, 
coming  in.  "What  is  all  this,  Jochen? 
Bless  me,  Brasig,  how  you  look !  ** 

"  Mother,"  said  young  Jochen,  "  the  dog 
and  Bnisig — what  can  I  do  about  it?" 

"  For  shame,  younc  Jochen,"  cried  Brii- 
sig,  going  up  and  down  the  room  with 
ereat  strides,  his  long  coat-tails  almost 
dipping  in  the  Kiimmel,  "  who  is  master 
of  tnis  house,  you,  or  young  Bauschan  ?  " 

"But,  Brisisig,  why  in  the  world  are 
you  dressed  so  horribly  ?  "  asked  Frau 
Niissler. 

"  So  ?  "  said  Brasig,  looking  at  her  with 
great  eyes,  "suppose  you  had  gone  to  a 
rendezvous  with  the  Frau  Pastorin,  last 
night,  and  tumbled  into  the  ditch,  so  that 
your  clothes  were  all  damp  and  muddy, 
this  morning?  And  suppose  you  got  a 
letter,  that  you  must  come  here  to  Bexow, 
to  a  family  council  ?  '  And  what  was  I  to 
do  ?  Is  it  my  fault  that  the  Herr  Pastor 
is  as  tall  as  Leuerenz^s  child,  and  as  thin 
as  a  shadow,  and  that  bis  head  is  so  much 
bigger  than  mine?  Why  did  the  Frau 
Pastorin  rig  me  out  in  his  uniform  this 
morning,  so  that  all  the  old  peasants  going 
to  church  called  out  to  me,  from  a  distance, 
"  Good  morning,  Herr  Pastor  1 "  but  that  I 
might  come  here,  out  of  pure  kindness,  to 
your  family  council? " 

"  Brasig,*^  said  young  Jochen,  "  I  swear 
to  you " 

"  Don't  swear,  young  Jochen  I  You  will 
swear  yourself  into  hell.  Do  you  call  this 
a  famUy  council,  with  aU  the  Eiimmel  run- 
ning about  the  room,  and  I  in  the  Pastor's 
cloUies,  to  be  made  a  laughing-stock 
of?'» 

"  Briisig,  Brasig,"  exclaimed  Frau  Niiss- 
ler, who  scarcely  knew  her  old  friend  in 
his  anger,  and  who  had  been  picking  up 
the  broken  fragments  and  setting  the 
table-cloth  straight,  "  don't  mind  such  a 
trifle  !  Sit  down,  it  is  all  right  again, 
now." 

Under  Frau  Niissler's  friendly  words, 
Briisig  quieted  down,  and  allowed  himself 
to  be  seated  at  the  breakfast-table,  only 
growling  to  himself,  "The  devil  knows, 
young  Jochen,  I  have  always  lived  in  the 
hope  that  you  would  grow  a  little  wiser 
with  years,  but,  I  see  well,  what  is  dyed  in 
the  wool  will  never  wash  out.  Meanwhile 
though  —  what  is  the  matter  here  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Frau  Niissler  —  "  Yes,"  said 


Jochen  also,  and  his  wife  was  silent,  for 
she  thought  Jochen  was  really  going  to  say 
something )  he  said  nothing,  however,  but 
"  It  is  all  as  true  as  leather."  So  Frau 
Niissler  began  again :  "  Yes,  there  is 
Rector  Baldrian's  Gottlieb,  Jochen's  sis- 
ter's son,  a  riffht  good  fellow,  and  well- 
educated,  and  has  studied  his  Articles  as  a 
Candidate  —  you  have  seen  him  here  a 
great  many  times." 

"Yes,"  nodded  Brasig,  "a  right  nice 
young  fellow,  a  sort  of  Pietist,  combed  his 
nair  behind  his  ears,  and  instructed  me 
that  I  did  wrong  to  go  fishing  Sunday 
morning." 

"  Yes,  that  is  the  one.  And  he  has  got 
through  with  his  schooling,  and  the  Rector 
wants  us  to  take  him  here,  for  a  while,  till 
he  studies  some  last  things  into  his  head, 
and  we  wanted  to  ask  you  what  we  should 
do  about  it." 

"Why  not?  The  Pietists  are  quiet 
people,  their  only  peculiarity  is  their  love 
of  instructing ;  ana  you,  Frau  Niissler,  are 
likely  to  give  them  opportunity  for  it,  and 
young  Jochen,  too,  —  €rod  be  praised!  — 
since  he  will  not  allow  himself  to  be  in- 
structed by  Bauschan  and  me." 

"Yes,  that  is  well  enoueh,  Brasig,  but 
there  is  something  else ;  there  is  Kurz's 
Rudolph,  he  has  studied  for  the  ministry, 
too,  and  he  also  is  Jochen's  nephew;  he 
heard  that  the  other  wanted  to  come  here, 
and  he  wrote  yesterday,  saying  he  had 
wasted  his  time  dreadfully  at  Rostock,  and 
he  would  come  here  to  Rezow,  and  review 
what  was  necessary.  Just  think  of  it! 
there  in  Rostock  he  has  all  the  learned 
professors,,  and  here  at  Rexow  only  Jochen 
and  me." 

"  Oh,  I  know  him,"  cried  Brasig,  "  he  is 
an  exceedingly  fine  fellow  I  When  he  was 
first  beginning  to  study,  he  caught  roe  half 
a  dozen  perch  out  of  the  Black  Pool ;  the 
very  smallest  weighed  a  good  pound  and  a 
half." 

"  Eh  I  How  you  remember  everything  I 
And  he  was  the  one  who  got  Mining,  when 
she  had  climbed  up  on  the  ladder  to  the 
old  stork's  nest,  and  stood  there  clapping 
her  hands  for  joy,  and  we  down  below 
frightened  out  of  our  wits,  and  he  brought 
her  down,  safe  and  sound.  Yes,  he  is 
bright  enough  about  such  matters,  but  not 
so  good  at  his  books,  and  Rector  Baldrian 
says,  there  at  Rostock  he  is  always  get- 
ting into  fights.  Just  think,  they  fought 
with  bare  swords,  and  he  was  in  the  midst 
of  it  all,  and  it  was  all  on  account  of  a  rich 
merchant's  pretty  daughter." 

"  May  you  keep  the  nose  on  your  fiuse  I  ** 
cried  Bnisig.    "  In  a  real,  regular  fight,  and 
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about  a  pretty  merchant's  daughter! 
Well,  young  Jochen,  all  the  troubles  come 
from  the  women  I " 

**  Yes,  Briisig,  you  may  well  say  so ;  but 
what  shall  we  do  about  it  ?  " 

•*Why,  where  is  there  any  difficulty? 
If  YOU  don't  want  the  two  young  ecclesi- 
astics, write  and  say  so,  and  if  you  do 
want  them  to  come,  write  and  say  so ;  you 
have  room  enough,  and  plenty  to  eat  and 
drink,  only  look  out  for  the  expenses  for 
the  books,  for  those  make  fearful  holes  in 
the  pocket.  And  if  you  wish  to  take  only 
one,  take  the  fighter,  for  I,  for  my  part, 
would  much  rather  fight  with  the  one,  than 
be  instructed  by  the  other." 

"  Yes,  BriEisig,  that  is  all  very  well,"  said 
Frau  Nussler,  "  but  we  have  already  writ- 
ten to  Grottlieb  Baldrian,  and  now  we  can- 
not refuse  to  take  Rudolph,  without  afiBront- 
ing  the  Kurzs." 

«  No  ?    Well,  then,  take  both." 

**  Yes,  Bnisig,  it  is  easy  to  say  so ;  but 
our  two  little  girls — they  have  just  been 
confirmed  —  there,  Jochen,  you  tell  him  I " 

And  Jochen  really  began  to  speak :  **  It 
is  all  as  true  as  leather, — you  see,  Bra- 
sig,  Mining  is  just  like  —  you  know  all 
about  it — educated  just  like  a  governess, 
and  my  old  mother  used  to  say,  a  govern- 
ess and  a  candidate  in  the  same  house  — 
that  would  never  do." 

"  Ho,  ho  I  Young  Jochen  I  Now  I  un- 
derstand you.  You  are  afraid  of  love- 
afiG&irs,  but  that  little  rogue  and  love-af- 
fairsl" 

"Well,  Brasig,"  said  Frau  Niissler,  has- 
tily, "it  is  not  so  improbable!  I,  as  a 
mother,  should  know  that.    Why,  I  was 

not  so  old  as  they  are,  when "  Frau 

Niissler  stopped  suddenly,  for  Brasig  had 
pulled  a  terribly  long  face,  and  was  look- 
ing very  keenly  in  her  eyes.  Fortunately, 
Young  Jochen  took  up  the  conversation, 
and  said ;  "  Brasig,  —  mother,  fill  Brasig's 
glass, — Brasig,  you  can  understand  some- 
thing about  it,  and  now,  what  ought  we,  as 
parents,  to  do  ?  " 

"  Let  them  alone,  young  Jochen !  Why 
has  the  Lord  put  young  people  into  the 
world,  and  what  else  have  they  to  do  but 
make  love  to  each  other  ?  But  that  little 
rogue ! '' 

"  You  are  jesting,  Brasig,"  interrupted 
Frau  Niissler.  "  lu>u  ought  not  to  talk  so 
about  such  a  serious  matter,  for  out  of  a 
smooth  egg  many  times  crawls  a  basilisk." 

"  Let  him  crawl,"  cried  Brasig. 

**  So  V  "  asked  Frau  Nussler.  "  Do  you 
say  so  ?  But  I  say  otherwise.  Jochen  is 
not  accustomed  to  trouble  himself  about 
such  things,  for  all  he  cares,  every  one  of 


our  servant-maids  might  &11  in  love,  idle 
about,  and  get  married  ;•  and  I  —  God  bless 
me !  I  have  both  hands  full  of  work,  and 
enough  to  find  fault  with  before  my  eyes, 
without  looking  after  what  goes  on  bemnd 
my  back." 

"  What  am  I  for,  then  ?  "  asked  Brasig. 

"  Oh,  you  I "  said  Frau  Niissler,  ofi*  hand, 
"  you  have  no  experience  in  such  matters.** 

"What!"  exclaimed  Brasig.    "I,  who 

once  had  three  sweethearts "  He  went 

no  further,  for  Frau  Niissler  put  on  a  long 
face,  and  looked  at  him  with  so  much  curi- 
ositv,  that  he  covered  his  embarrassment 
by  drinking  the  Kummel  in  his  glass. 

"A  miserable  piece  of  business  1"  he 
cried,  standing  up,  "  and  who  is  to  blame 
for  it  all  ?    Young  Jochen  I '' 

"  Eh,  Brasig,  wmit  have  I  to  do  with  it  ?  ** 

"You  let  the  crown-prince  eat  up  the 
breakfast,  under  your  ver^  nose,  ana  take 
two  ministerial  candidates  into  your  house, 
and  don't  know  what  to  do  about  it !  But, 
never  mind,  Frau  Niissler,  take  the  two 
young  fellows  in,  and  don't  be  afraid.  I 
will  look  after  the  little  rogue,  and  the  two 
confounded  rascals  shall  catch  thunder  and 
lightning.  The  fighter,  the  duel-fighter — 
I  will  take  care  of  him;  but  you  most 
keep  an  eye  on  the  proselyter;  they  are 
the  slyest." 

"  Well,  we  can't  do  otherwise,"  said  Frau 
Nussler,  also  rising. 

And  at  Michaeunas  the  two  clerical  re- 
cruits arrived  at  head-quarters,  and  Franz 
went  away  to  the  agricultural  college  at 
Eldena,  and  as  he  went  out  of  the  Pastor's 
garden,  there  looked  after  him,  over  the 
fence,  in  the  same  place  where  Fritz  had 
sat,  with  his  bread  and  butter  and  his  beer- 
bottle,  a  dear,  beautiful  face,  and  the  (ace 
looked  like  a  silken,  rose-red  purse,  out  of 
which  the  last  groschen  had  been  given  ^r 
a  dear  friend. 

When  Louise  came  back  into  the  parlor, 
in  the  twilight,  that  evening,  tiie  Fran  Pas- 
torin  took  tibe  lovely  girl  upon  her  lap,  and 
kissed  the  sweet  mouth,  and  pressed  the 
pure  heart  to  her  own.  Well,  the  women- 
folks can't  help  doing  such  things ! 

CHAPTER  xrv. 

The  evening  before  St.  John's  day, 
184<J,  David  Dasel's  oldest  boy  was  sitting 
with  Johann  Degel's  youngest  girl,  in  the 
pleasure-garden  at  Pumpemagen,  ei\]oving 
the  moonlight,  and  Fika  Degel  said  to 
Krischan  Ddsel,  ''Say,  did  you  see  her, 
that  time,  when  you  took  the  horses  to  the 
young  Herr  ?  " 

"  1^  be  sure  I  saw  her ;  he  took  me  into 
the  parlor,  and  shewed  her  to  me,  and 
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said, '  See,  this  is  your  gracious  lady  I '  and 
she  filled  me  a  glass,  uiat  I  should  drink 
there." 

"  What  does  she  look  like  ?  " 

"Well,"  said  Krischan,  "it  is  hard  to 
describe  her;  let  me  see,  she  is  about 
your  size,  and  has  such  light  hair  as  yours, 
and  just  such  a  pink  and  white  face,  and 
she  has  grey  eyes  also,  as  you  have,  and 
just  such  a  tittle,  old,  sweet,  pouting 
mouth,"  and  with  that,  he  pressed  a  hearty 
kiss  on  the  red  tips. 

"  Gracious,  Krischan ! "  cried  Fika,  free- 
ing herself  from  his  arm,  "then  does  she 
look  lust  like  me  ?  " 

"  Child,  have  you  no  more  sense  than 
that  ?  "  said  Krischan.  "  No,  don't  flatter 
yourself  to  that  extent  I  You  see,  that 
sort  of  people  have  always  a  something 
about  them,  quite  different  from  our  sort. 
The  ffracious  lady  might  sit  here  with  me, 
till  ^e  were  frozen  to  death  in  midsum- 
mer, it  would  never  come  into  my  head  to 
give  her  a  kiss." 

"So?^'  said  Fika  Degel,  standing  up, 
and  tossing  her  pretty  head,  "  then  you 
think  I  am  good  enough  for  you  ?  " 

"  Fika,"  said  Ejrischan,  throwing  his  arm 
round  her  again,  though  she  made  a  show 
of  resistance,  "that  sort  are  too  slender- 
waisted,  and  have  too  weak  bones  for  us, 
if  I  should  hug  her  as  I  do  you,  I  should 
always  be  afraid  of  dislocating  her  spine, 
or  luiocking  her  down.  No,"  said  he, 
stroking  her  soft  hair,  "  like  must  mate 
with  tike."  And  as  they  separated,  Fika 
was  quite  gracious  again  towards  her 
Krischan,  and  looked  as  friendly  as  if  she 
were  his  gracious  lady. 

"  Well,  I  shall  see  you  to-morrow,"  said 
she, "  I  am  going  to  help  the  girls  tie 
wreaths,  in  the  morning.'' 

And  so  she  did.  Yes,  they  were  tying 
wreaths  in  Pumpelhagen,  and  a  great  ^te 
of  honor  was  constructed,  and  while  Ha- 
bermann  was  overseeing  the  preparations, 
and  Marie  MoUer  was  running  hither  and 
thither,  with  greens  and  flowers,  and  Fritz 
Triddelsitz,  as  a  volunteer  of  the  first 
class,  in  his  sreen  hunting-jacket,  and 
white  leather  oreeches,  and  yellow  top- 
boots,  and  a  blood-red  neck-handkerchief^ 
strutted  about  among  the  farm-boys  and 
day-laborers,  ^ere  arrived  upon  the  scene 
Uncle  Brasig  also,  neat  as  wax,  in  tight- 
blue,  tight  summer  trousers,  and  a  brown 
dress-coat,  of  unknown  antiauity,  which 
covered  his  back  very  weU,  down  to  the 
calves,  but  in  front  he  looked  as  if  the  ti^t- 
ninff  had  struck  him,  and  tore  off  his  brown 
baik,  leaving  exposed  a  long  strip  of  yel- 
low wood,  for  he  wore  under  it  a  fine,  yel- 


low piqu^  vest.  On  his  head  he  had,  of 
course,  a  silk  hat,  three-quarters  of  an  eU 
high. 

"Good  morning,  Karl!  How  are  you 
getting  on  ?  Ha,  ha  I  There  stands  al- 
ready the*  whole  concern.  Fine,  Karl! 
The  arch  should  be  a  tittle  higher,  though, 
and  right  and  left  you  should  have  a  couple 
of  towers ;  I  have  seen  them  so  in  old 
Friedrich  Franz's  time,  at  Gustrow,  when 
he  came  home  in  triumph.  But  where  is 
your  flag?" 

"Flag?"  said  Habermann,  "we  have 
none." 

"  Karl,  bethink  yourself  I  How  can  you 
celebrate  without  a  flag  ?  The  Herr  Lieu- 
tenant is  a  mititary  character,  of  course 
he  must  have  a  flag.  MoUer  I  **  he  went 
on,  without  hesitation,  "  go  into  the  house, 
and  bring  me  out  two  sheets,  and  sew 
them  together  lengthways;  Krischan  Pa- 
sel,  bring  me  a  nice,  smootli,  straight  bean- 
pole; and  you,  Triddelsitz,  get  me  the 
brush  that  you  mark  bags  with,  and  an 
inkstand  I " 

"  What  under  heavens  are  you  going  to 
do,  Zachary,"  said  Habermann,  sha^g 
his  head. 

"Karl."  said  Brasig,  "it  is  a  mercy  he 
was  in  the  Prussian  army,  if  he  had  oeen 
in  the  Mecklenburg,  we  couldn't  have  got 
the  colors ;  but  the  Prussian  —  black  ink, 
white  linen,  and  there  are  your  colors  I " 

Habermann  would  have  entered  a  pro- 
test, but  he  thought :  "  Well,  let  him  work, 
the  young  Herr  wiU  understand  that  it  is 
aU  meant  weU." 

So  Brasig  worked  away,  and  painted  a 
p;reat "  Vivat  II!"  with  the  brush.  "  Hold 
It  tight  1 "  he  cried  to  Marie  Moller,  and 
Fritz  Triddelsitz,  whom  he  had  pressed 
into  the  service  as  assistants,  "  so  that  the 
"  Herr  Lieutenant '  and  *  Frau  Lieutenant ' 
may  come  out  nice  and  dear  on  ^e  flag !  " 
for  he  had  decided  upon  these  words  to 
put  under  the  "  Vivat,"  instead  of  "  A.  von 
Rambow  "  and  "  F.  von  Satrup  "  which  had 
been  his  first  thought:  for  these  were 
merely  a  couple  of  names  of  the  nobitity, 
and  having  lived  among  noblemen  aU  his 
life  he  held  them  for  nothing  remarkable ; 
but  he  had  not  had  so  much  to  do  with 
tieutenants,  and  considered  the  title  a  very 
hiffh  one. 

When  he  had  finished  ius  flag,  he  ran  up 
to  fasten  it  on  the  highest  point  of  the 
manor-house,  then  puffed  down  stairs  again, 
to  see  the  effect  m>m  outside,  and  placed 
himself  at  the  door  of  the  granary,  and 
then  at  the  sheep-bam,  but  nowhere  did  it 
seem  to  satisfy  him. 

"  It  don't  look  right,  Karl,"  said  he,  much 
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annoyed;  but,  after  a  little  reflection,  he 
placed  himself  before  the  green  archway, 
and  called  out,  "  Earl,  what  am  I  thinking 
of?  This  is  the  right  spot,  firom  which  they 
will  perceive  it  I " 

'<  But,  Brasig,"  remonstrated  Habermann, 
''it  would  coyer  our  triumphal  arch  en- 
tirely, and  under  the  tall  poplars  there 
wouldn't  be  a  breath  of  air  for  the  flag,  and 
the  two  heavy  old  sheets  hang  down  on  the 
bean-pole  like  a  ffreat  icicle." 

"FU  make  it  aS  right,  Karl,"  and  Braaig 
pulled  out  from  his  pocket  a  long  string, 
which  he  proceeded  to  fasten  to  the  upper, 
/Outer  end  of  his  flag.  "  Gust  Kegel,"  he 
cidled  to  one  of  the  swineherds,  ^^  are  you 
a  good  climber  ?  " 

«<  Yes,  Herr  Inspector,"  said  Gust. 

<<  Well,  my  dear  swine-marquis,"  said 
Bnisig,  laughing  at  his  own  joke,  and  all 
the  men  and  boys  and  girls  laughed  with 
him,  *' just  take  this  end  of  the  string,  and 
climb  into  that  poplar,  and  draw  it  tight. 
And  Gust  did  the  business  very  skilfully, 
and  drew  the  string  tight  and  hauled  up 
the  sail,  as  if  all  Pumpelhagen  were  mak- 
ing ready  to  sail  off;  and  Bricisig  stood  by 
the  bean-pole,  as  if  he  were  standing  bv 
the  mast  of  his  ship,  an  admiral  command- 
ing a  whole  fleet :  "  They  may  come  now, 
Karl,  whenever  they  like ;  I  am  ready." 

But  Fritz  Triddelsitz  was  not  ready  yet, 
for  he  had  appointed  himself  commander 
of  the  land-forces,  and  wished  to  draw  them 
up  in  military  array,  by  the  sheep-bam,  on 
one  side  the  old  day-laborers,  and  the  ser- 
vants, and  farm-boys,  and  on  the  other,  the 
house-wives,  servant-maids  and  little  girls. 
After  much  instruction,  he  had  got  his 
breeches-company  about  half-drilled,  but 
with  the  petticoat-company  he  could  do 
nothing  at  all.  The  house-wives  carried, 
instead  of  a  weapon,  a  baby  each,  upon  the 
left  arm,  that  kttle  Jochen  and  Uinninff 
might  be  able  to  see  too,  and  manoeuvred 
with  them  in  a  highly  irregular  manner ;  the 
maid-servants  declined  to  recognize  Fritz 
as  their  commander,  and  Fika  Degel  called 
out  to  him  that  Mamselle  Moller  was  their 
corporal,  and  the  light-troops  of  young 
girls  skirmished  behind  poplars  and  stone- 
walls, as  if  the  enemy  were  in  sight,  and 
they  in  danser  of  being  taken  prisoners. 
Fritz  Triddelsitz  struck  fiercely  at  his 
troops  with  his  cane,  which  he  carried  as  a 
staff  of  command,  and  told  them  they  were 
not  worth  their  salt,  and,  ffoing  up  to 
Habermann,  vowed  he  would  have  noth- 
ing more  to  do  with  the  concern ;  but  if 
Habermann  had  no  objections  he  would 
take  his  gray  pony,  and  ride  off  to  see  how 
soon  the  Herr  Lieutenant  and  his  lady 
would    arrive.       Habermann    hesitated, 


mainly  out  of  consideration  for  the  old 
Gray ;  but  BriEisig  whispered  quite  audibly, 
"  Let  him  go,  Karl,  then  we  shall  be  rid  of 
the  greyhound,  and  it  will  be  much  nicer." 

So  Fritz  rode  off  on  the  Gray,  towards 
Gurlitz ;  but  a  new  annoyance  intruded  it* 
self  in  Brasig's  plan,  that  was  schoolmas- 
ter Strull,  who  came  marching  up  with  the 
school-children,  descendants  of  Asel  and 
Egel,  with  open  psalm-books  in  their  hands. 
The  order  which  Fritz  had  not  been  able 
to  accomplish  with  an  hour's  training. 
Master  Strull  had  held  for  a  whole  year; 
he  advanced  his  troops  in  two  divisions,  in 
the  first  stood  the  Asels,  whose  singing 
could  always  be  relied  upon,  in  the  seconcC 
were  the  Egels,  of  whom  he  was  —  alast 
but  too  well  aware,  that  each  one  had  his 
own  idea  of  time  and  melody. 

"Preserve  us,  Karl,  what  is  all  this?" 
asked  Brasig,  as  he  saw  the  schoolmaster 
approaching. 

"  Now,  Zachary,  Master  Strull  wishes  to 
show  honor  to  the  young  Herr,  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  us,  and  why  shouldn't  the  chil- 
dren have  a  chance  to  show  what  they 
have  learned  ?  " 

"  Too  ecclesiastical,  Karl ;  altogether  too 
ecclesiastical  for  a  lieutenant?  Haven't 
you  ffot  a  drum  or  a  trumpet  ?  " 

"No,"  laughed  Habermann,  "we  don't 
keepthat  sort  of  agricultural  implement." 

"Very  unfortunate,"  said  Bnisig,  " but 
hold  1  Krischan  Dasel,  come  and  hold  the 
flag  a  moment !  It  is  all  right,  Karl,*^  said 
he,  as  he  went  off.  But  if  Habermann  had 
known  what  he  had  in  his  mind,  he  would 
have  called  it  all  wrong.  Br'asig  beckoned 
the  night-watchman,  David  Dieisel,  to  step 
aside,  and  asked  him  what  his  instrument 
was.  David  bethought  himself  a  little, 
and  finally  answered,  "  Here  I "  holding  up 
his  stafi^  for  Fritz  Triddelsitz  had  ordered 
all  the  day-laborers  to  bring  them  along, 
"that  they  might  do  the  honors  to  the 
Herr  Lieutenant,'^  as  he  said. 

"Blockhead!"  cried  Brasig,  "I  mean 
your  muucal  instrument." 

"  You  mean  my  horn  ?  That  is  at 
home." 

"  Can  you  play  pieces  on  it?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  David  Diisel,  he  could  play 
one. 

"Well,"  said  Brasig,  "bring  your  in- 
strument, and  come  out  behind  the  cattle- 
stall,  and  I  will  hear  you  play." 

And  when  they  were  alone,  David  put 
the  horn  to  his  mouth,  and  blew,  as  if  the 
whole  cattle-stall  were  in  flames :  "  The 
Prussians  have  taken  Paris.  Good  times 
are  coming  now,  —  toott  tootl"  for  he 
was  very  musical.  "  Hold  I "  said  Brasig, 
"  you  must  blow  quietly  now,  for  I  want 
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to  give  Habermann  a  pleasant  surprise; 
hj  and  by,  when  the  lieutenant  comes,  you 
can  blow  louder.  And  when  the  school- 
master ia  through  with  his  ecclesiastical 
business,  then  Keep  watch  of  me  I  will; 
gire  you  a  sign,  when  I  wave  the  flag  three 
times,  then  l^gin." 

**  Yes,  Herr  Inspector ;  but  the  old 
watch-dog  ought  to  oe  tied  fast  in  his  ken- 
nel, for  we  are  not  on  good  terms  of  late, 
and  whenever  he  sees  me  with  my  horn, 
he  flies  at  me." 

^It  shall  be  attended  to,**  said  Brasig, 
and  he  went  back  with  IHisel,  to  the  cele- 
bration, and  grasped  his  flag-staff  ^g^% 
vast  at  the  right  moment,  for  Fritz  Trid- 
aelsitz  came  ridine  over  the  hill,  as  fast  as 
old  Gray  could  gaUop:  "  They're  coming  I 
Hiey're  coming  I  They  are  in  Gurlitz 
already!" 

They  were  coming.  Axel  von  Rambow 
and  his  lovely  young  wife  rode  slowly  on, 
in  the  lovely  morning ;  the  chaise-top  was 
down,  and  Axel  pointed  over  the  wide 
green  fields,  full  of  sunshine,  to  the  cool 
shadows  of  the  Pumpelhagen  park :  "  See, 
dearest  Frida,  this  is  our  home."  The 
words  were  few,  but  much  happiness  lay 
in  them,  and  much  pride,  that  he  was  in 
circumstances  to  spread  a  soft  couch  for 
the  dearest  one  he  had  on  earth ;  if  he  had 
said  it  in  a  thousand  words,  she  could  not 
have  understood  him  more  clearly.  She 
felt  the  happiness  and  pride  in  his  heart, 
and  a  great  wave  of  love  and  thankfulness 
broke  over  her  own.  Eveirthing  about 
her  was  cool,  and  fresh,  and  clear ;  she  was 
like  a  cool  brook,  which,  until  now,  had 
flowed  under  green,  silent  shadows,  aside 
from  the  highway,  through  hills  and  for- 
ests, and  now  springs  forth  suddenly  into 
f  olden  sunshine,  and  sees  in  its  own  depths 
right  pebbles  and  close-shut  mussels, 
treasures  of  which  it  had  never  dreamed, 
and  bright  little  fish  darting  hither  and 
yon,  like  wishes  and  longings  for  working 
and  waking,  and  green  banks  and  flowers 
mirrored  in  the  clear  water,  like  her  joyous 
future  life. 

And  outwardly,  she  was  cool,  and  fresh, 
and  clear,  and  agreed  in  all  respects  with 
Krischan  DaseVs  description ;  but  if  one  had 
seen  her  at  this  moment,  as  she  looked  over 
toward  the  Pumpelhagen  garden,  and  back 
again  into  her  young  husband's  face,  he 
would  have  seen  the  nresh  cheeks  take  on 
a  deeper  glow,  and  the  clear  light  that 
ahone  from  her  gray  eyes,  a  softer,  warmer 
radiance,  as  when  the  summer  evening 
bends  over  the  bright  world,  and  hushes  it 
to  sweet  sleep  with  a  cradle-song. 

"  Ah,"  she  cried,  pressing  his  hand, 
^  how  beautiful  it  is  here,  at  your  home  1 


Only  see,  how  stately 
I  have  never  seen  it  so 


What  rich  fields  I 
the  wheat  stands  I 
before." 

"  Yes,"  said  Axel,  happy  in  her  pleasure, 
^  we  have  a  rich  counWy,  much  richer  than 
your  region." 

He  might  have  kept  silence,  now,  and  it 
would  have  been  qmte  as  well;  but  she 
had  touched  unwittingly  upon  his  favorite 
province,  that  of  agriculture,  and  he  must 
needs  show  her  that  he  knew  something 
of  it,  so  he  added :  <^  But  that  must  all  be 
altered.  We  are  lacking  in  intelligence, 
we  don't  know  how  to  imike  the  most  of 
our  soil.  See  1  yonder  there,  over  the  hill, 
where  the  wheat  is  growing,  that  belongs 
to  Pumpelhagen,  wait  a  couple  of  years, 
and  we  will  have  all  sorts  of  commercial 
products  growing  here,  and  bringing  us 
three  times  the  profit."  And  he  began  to 
harvest  his  hemp  and  hops  and  oil-seeds, 
and  anise  and  cummin,  and  sprinkled 
among  them,  like  an  intelligent  farmer, 
lucerne  and  esparoet  also,  *'  to  keep  his 
cattle  in  good  condition,"  and  while  he 
was  amone  the  dver's  weeds,  and  selling 
his  red  madder,  and  blue  wood,  and  yellow 
weld  for  a  good  price,  and  well  in  the 
saddle  on  his  high  horse,  up  shot  a  living 
example  of  all  these  bright  colors,  close  by 
the  turn,  on  this  side  of  Gurlitz,  who  was 
also  on  a  high  horse,  that  is  the  gray  pony. 
This  was  Fritz  Triddelsitz,  who  went  up 
like  a  complete  rainbow,  and  disappeared 
like  a  shooting  star. 

«*What  was  that?"  cried  Frida,  and 
Axel  caUed  ^  HaUo !  hallo  I " 

But  Fritz  never  looked  round,  he  must 
carry  tidings  to  the  ffate-of-honor,  and  he 
had  barely  time,  as  he  galloped  through 
Gurlitz,  to  call  out  to  Pomuchelskopp,  who 
stood  in  his  door,  ^  They  are  coming  1 
They  will  be  in  Gurlitz  in  five  minutes ! " 
and  Pomuchelskopp  called  over  the  garden 
fence,  toward  the  arbor :  *'  Come,  A£johen 
and  Salchen  I    It  is  time  now  1 " 

And  Malchen  and  Salchen  threw  down 
the  landscape  paintings  they  were  embroi- 
dering, among  the  nettles  by  the  arbor, 
and  tied  on  their  straw  hats,  and  fastened 
themselves  one  on  each  side,  to  Father 
Pomuchelskopp's  elbowa,  and  Father  Po- 
muchelskopp said,  *<Now  don't  look  round, 
for  pity's  sake,  for  it  must  appear  as  if  we 
had  just  gone  out  walking,  for  all  I  care, 
to  see  the  beauties  of  nature." 

But  misfortune  was  impending.  As 
Muchel  and  his  young  ladies  stepped  out 
of  the  door,  and  Axel  rode  slowly  tnrough 
the  village,  while  his  young  wife  asked 
him  '*  who  was  ^at  lovely  girl,  who  just 
greeted  us  ? "  and  he  replied  that  it  was 
Louise  Habermann,  his  inspector's  daugh- 
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ter,  and  the  house  where  she  stood  was  the 
parsonage,  the  devil  of  housekeeping  pos- 
sessed old  Hanning  to  come  out,  in  her 
white  kerchief  and  old  black  merino  sacque, 
—  for  it  still  held  together,  and  was  plenty 
good  enough, —  to  feed  the  little  turkeys 
with  malt  grains.  When  she  saw  Pom- 
uchelskopp  walking  off  with  his  two 
daughters,  she  thought  it  a  great  piece  of 
impertinence  for  her  Muchel  to  go  off  with- 
out her ;  she  wiped  her  hands  on  the  old 
black  merino,  and  hastened  after,  black 
and  white,  stiff  and  straight,  as  if  one  of 
the  old,  mouldering  tombstones,  in  the 
church-yard  near  by,  had  taken  a  fancy  to 
go  wallung  for  pleasure. 

<*  Muchel  1 "  she  called  after  her  husband. 

"Don't  look  round  I"  said  Muchel,  "it 
must  all  appear  quite  natural." 

"  Kopp,"  she  cried, "  will  you  stop  ?  shall 
I  run  myself  out  of  breath  for  you  V  " 

"For  all  I  care,"  said  Pomuchelskopp 
angrily.  "  Don't  look  round,  children,  I 
hear  the  carriage,  it  must  seem  quite  off- 
hand." 

"But,  father,"  said  Salchen,  "it  is 
mother." 

"  Ah,  mother  here,  and  mother  there !  " 
cried  Pomuchelskopp,  downright  angry, 
"  she  will  spoil  the  whole  business  I "  But, 
my  dear  children,"  he  added,  upon  a  little 
reflection,  "you  need  not  tell  mother  I 
said  so." 

And  KlUcking  came  puffins  up :  "  Eopp  1 " 
but  she  had  not  time  for  fmler  expression 
of  her  feelings,  for  the  carriage  came  oppo- 
site, and  Pomuchelskopp  stood,  bowing: 
"  A-a-ah !  Congratulations — best  wishes, 
Grod  bless  them  1 "  and  Malchen  and  Sal- 
chen courtesied,  and  Axel  bade  the  coach- 
man stop,  and  said  he  was  very  happy  to 
see  his  Herr  Neighbor  and  his  family 
looking  so  well,  and  Muchel  tugged  secret- 
ly at  the  old  black  sacque,  to  make  Han- 
ning courtesy  also,  but  she  stood  stiff  and 
straight,  puffing  away,  as  if  the  reception 
was  too  warm  to  suit  her,  and  Frida  sat 
there,  very  cool,  as  if  the  thing  was  not 
much  to  her  taste.  And  Muchel  began  to 
speak  of  the  wonderful  coincidence,  that 
he  should  have  just  started  out  walking 
with  his  two  daughters,  but  he  got  a  poke 
firom  his  Hiinning's  elbow,  and  heard  a 
yenomous  whisper,  "  So  your  wife  is  of  no 
account,  is  she?"  so  that  he  lost  the 
thread  of  his  discourse,  and  went  ramblins 
about  in  a  distressed  manner,  until  Axel 
bade  the  coachmen  drive  on,  saying  he 
hoped  to  see  Herr  Pomuchelskopp  again 
soon. 

Pomuchelskopp  stood  in  anguish,  by  the 
roadside,  hanging  his  head,  and  Malchen 
and  Salchen  took  hold  of  his  arms  again,  | 


and  instead  of  going  on  naturally  with 
their  walk  they  went  back  to  the  house, 
and  behind  him  marched  HiEinning,  and  led 
him,  with  gentle  reproaches,  back  to  bia 
duty  again ;  but  he  remembered  this  hour 
for  a  year  and  a  day,  and  her  reproofis  he 
never  forgot  while  his  life  lasted. 

"  Those  seem  very  disagreeable  people," 
said  Frida,  as  they  drove  on. 

"They  are,  indeed,"  replied  Axel,  "but, 
they  are  very  rich." 

"  Mere  riches  are  a  small  recommendA- 
tion,"  said  Frida. 

"True,  dear  Frida,  but  the  man  is  a 
large  proprietor,  and  since  they  are  siich 
near  neighbors,  we  must  keep  up  some  iit- 
tercourse  with  these  people." 

"  Do  you  really  mean  it,  Axel  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  he  replied. 

She  sat  a  little  while,  reflecting,  and 
then  inquired,  suddenly ;  — 

"  What  sort  of  man  is  the  Pastor  ?  " 

"  I  know  very  little  of  him,  myself,  but 
my  father  thought  very  highly  of  him,  and 
my  inspector  reveres  hun  wonderfully. 
But,"  he  added,  after  a  moment,  "  that  is 
natural  enough,  the  Pastor  has  brought  up 
his  only  daughter,  since  she  was  a  little 
chHd." 

"  Oh,  yes,  that  charming  girl,  at  the 
door  of  the  parsonage ;  but  the  Pastor's 
wife  must  have  had  the  most  to  do  with 
that.    Do  you  know  her  ?  " 

"  Why  yes,  —  that  is  to  say,  I  have  seen 
her,  —  ehe  is  a  lively  old  lady." 

"  They  are  certainly  good  people,"  said 
Frida,  with  decision. 

"  Dear  Frida,"  said  Axel,  drawing  himr 
self  up  a  little,  "  how  you  women  jump  at 
conclusions!  Because  these  people  have 
brought  up  a  strange  child,  and  —  we  will 
take  it  for  granted  uiat  they  have  brought 
her  up  well  —  you  —  "  and  he  was  goine 
on,  in  his  shallow  wisdom,  which  he  called 
"knowledge  of  human  nature,  —  for  it  is 
an  old  story  that  those  who  have  come 
into  the  world  as  blind  as  young  puppies, 
and  have  only  nine  davs'  experience,  are 
the  very  ones  to  pride  themselves  on  their 
"  knowledge  of  human  nature  ; "  —  but, 
unfortunately  for  the  world,  he  had  no 
opportunity,  for  his  Frida  sprang  up  sud- 
denly, crying,  — 

"See,  Axel,  seel  A  flag,  and  a  tri- 
umphal archl  'Xhe  people  mean  to  give 
us  a  grand  reception." 

And  Degel,  the  coachman,  looked  round 
over  his  shoulder,  with  a  grin  of  delight : 
"  Yes,  ffracious  lady.  I  was  not  to  speak 
of  it ;  but  now  you  can  see  it  for  yourself 
and  it  is  a  great  pleasure.  But  I  roust 
drive  slowly,  or  else  the  horses  will  be 
frightened." 
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BY  JAMES  ASTHOVT  VBOITDB. 

Amidst  the  varied  reflections  which  the 
nineteenth,  century  is  in  the  habit  of  mak- 
ing on  its  condition  and  its  prospects, 
there  is  one  common  opinion  in  which  all 
parties  coincide — that  we  live  in  an  era 
of  progress.  Earlier  ages,  however  ener- 
getic in  action,  were  retrospective  in  their 
sentiments.  The  contrast  between  a  de- 
generate present  and  a  glorious  past  was 
the  theme  alike  of  poets,  moralists,  and 
statesmen.  When  the  troubled  Israelite 
demanded  of  the  angel  why  the  old  times 
were  better  than  the  new,  the  angel  ad- 
mitted the  fact  while  rebuking  the  curi- 
osity of  the  questioner.  **ABk  not  the 
cause,"  he  answered.  *^  Thou  dost  not  en- 
quire wisely  concerning  this."  As  the 
hero  of  Nestor's  youth  flung  the  stone  with 
ease  which  twelve  of  the  pigmy  chiefs  be- 
fore Troy  could  scarcely  lift  from  the 
ground,  so  ''  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  " 
was  the  received  formula  for  ages  with  the 
English  politician.  Problems  were  fairly 
deemed  insoluble  which  had  baffled  his 
fathers,  <'who  had  more  wit  and  wisdom 
than  he."  We  now  know  better,  or  we  im- 
agine that  we  know  better,  what  the  past 
really  was.  We  draw  comparisons,  but 
rather  to  encourage  hope  than  to  indulge 
despondency  or  foster  a  deluding  rever- 
ence for  exploded  errors.  The  order  of 
the  ages  is  inverted.  Stone  and  iron  came 
first.  An  age  of  gold,  if  the  terms  of  our 
existence  on  this  planet  permit  the  con- 
templation of  it  as  a  possibility,  lies  unre- 
alised in  the  future.  Our  lights  are  before 
us,  and  all  behind  is  shadow.  In  every 
department  of  life  —  in  its  business  and 
in  its  pleasures,  in  its  beliefs  and  in  its 
theories,  in  its  material  developments, 
and  in  its  spiritual  convictions  —  we 
thank  God  that  we  are  not  like  our 
fathers.  And  while  we  admit  their  merits, 
making  allowance  for  their  disadvantages, 
we  do  not  blind  ourselves  in  mistaken 
modesty  to  our  own  immeasurable  su- 
periority. 

Changes  analogous  to  those  which  we 
contemplate  with  so  much  satisfaction 
have  been  witnessed  already  in  the  history 
of  other  nations.  The  Roman  in  the  time 
of  the  Antonines  might  have  looked  back 
with  the  same  feelings  on  the  last  years  of 
the  Eepublic.  The  civil  wars  were  at  an 
end.  From  the  Danube  to  the  African 
deserts,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Irish 
Sea,  tJie  swords  were  oeaten  into  plough- 
shares.   The  husbandman  and  the  artisan, 


the  manufacturer  and  the  merchant,  pur- 
sued their  trades  under  the  shelter  of  the 
eagles,  secure  from  arbitrary  violence,  and 
scarcely  conscious  of  their  masters'  rule. 
Order  and  law  reigned  throughout  the 
civilized  world.  Science  was  making  rapid 
strides.  The  philosophers  of  Alexancuia 
had  tabulated  the  movements  of  the  stars, 
ascertained  the  periods  of  the  planets,  and 
were  anticipating  by  conjecture  the  great 
discoveries  of  Copernicus.  The  mud  cities 
of  the  old  world  were  changed  to  marble. 
Greek  art,  Greek  literature,  Greek  en- 
lightenment, followed  in  the  track  of  ^e 
legions.  The  harsher  forms  of  slavery 
were  modified.  The  bloody  sacrifices  of 
the  Pagan  creeds  were  suppressed  by  the 
law ;  the  coarser  and  more  sensuous  super- 
stitions were  superseded  by  a  broader 
philosophy.  The  period  between  the  ac- 
cession of  Trajan  and  the  death  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  has  been  selected  by  Gibbon  as 
the  time  in  which  the  human  race  had  en- 
ioyed  more  general  happiness  than  they 
had  ever  known  before,  or  had  known 
since,  up  to  the  date  when  the  historian 
was  meditating  on  their  fortunes.  Yet 
during  that  very  epoph,  and  in  the  midst 
of  all  that  prosperity,  the  heart  of  the  em- 
pire was  dymg  out  of  it.  The  austere  vir- 
tues of  the  ancient  Romans  were  perishing 
with  their  faults.  The  principles,  the 
habits,  the  convictions,  which  held  society 
together  were  giving  way,  one  after  the 
other,  before  luxury  and  selfishness.  The 
entire  organisation  of  the  ancient  world 
iwas  on  the  point  of  collapsing  into  a  heap 
of  incoherent  sand. 

K  the  merit  of  human  institutions,  there- 
fore, is  at  all  measured  by  their  strength 
and  stability,  the  increase  of  wealth,  of 
production,  of  liberal  sentiment,  or  even 
of  knowledge,  is  not  of  itself  a  proof  that 
we  are  advancing  on  the  right  road.  The 
unanimity  of   the   beHef  therefore    that 


we  are  advancing  at  present  must  be 
taken  as  a  proof  that  we  discern  something 
else  than  this  in  the  changes  which  we 
are  undergoing.  It  would  be  well,  how- 
ever, if  we  could  define  more  clearly  what 
we  precisely  do  discern.  It  would  at  once 
be  a  relief  to  the  weaker  brethren  whose 
minds  occasionally  misgive  them,  and  it 
would  throw  out  into  distinctness  the  con- 
victions which  we  have  at  length  arrived 
at  on  the  true  constituents  of  human 
worth,  and  the  objects  towards  which  hu- 
man beings  ought  to  direct  their  energies. 
We  are  satisfied  that  we  are  going  for- 
ward. That  is  to  be  accepted  as  no  longer 
needing  proof.  Let  us  ascertain  or  define 
in  what  particulars  and  in  what  direction 
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we  are  goin^  forward^  and  we  shall  then 
understand  in  what  improvement  really 
consists. 

The  question  ought  not  to  be  a  difficult 
one,  for  we  have  abundant  and  varied  ma- 
terials. The  advance  is  noi  confined  to 
ourselves.  France,  we  have  been  told  any 
time  these  twenty  years,  has  been  pro- 
gressing enormously  under  the  beneficent 
rule  of  Napoleon  in.  Lord  Palmerston 
told  us,  as  a  justification  of  the  Crimean 
war,  that  Turkey  had  made  more  progress 
in  the  two  preceding  generations  than 
any  country  in  the  world.  From  these  in- 
stances we  might  infer  that  Progress  was 
something  mystic  and  invisible,  like  the 
operation  of  the  graces  said  to  be  con- 
ferred in  baptism.  The  distinct  idea 
which  was  present  in  Lord  Palmerston's 
mind  is  difficult  to  discover.  In  the  hope 
that  some  enlightened  person  will  clear  up 
an  obscurity  which  exists  only  perhaps  in 
our  own  want  of  perception,  I  proceed  to 
mention  some  other  instances  in  which, 
while  I  reco^ise  change,  I  am  unable  to 
catch  the  pomt  of  view  from  which  to  re- 
gard it  with  immixed  satisfaction.  Rous- 
seau maintained  that  the  primitive  state 
of  man  was  the  happiest,  tnat  civilisation 
was  corruption,  and  that  human  nature 
deteriorated  with  the  complication  of  the 
conditions  of  its  existence.  A  paradox  of 
that  kind  may  be  defended  as  an  enter- 
taining speculation.  I  am  not  concerned 
with  any  such  barren  generalities.  Ac- 
cepting social  organisation  as  the  school 
of  all  that  is  best  in  us,  I  look  merely  to 
the  alterations  which  it  is  undergoing ;  and 
if  in  some  things  passing  away  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  are  lightly  losing  what  we 
shall  miss  when  they  are  gone  and  cannot 
easily  replace,  I  sttall  learn  gladly  that  I 
am  only  suffering  under  the  proverbial 
infirmity  of  increasing  years,  and  that,  like 
Es4ras,  I  perplex  myself  to  no  purpose. 

Let  me  lightly,  then,  run  over  a  list  of 
subjects  on  which  the  believer  in  progress 
will  meet  me  to  most  advantage. 


I  WILL  begin  with  the  condition  of  the 
agricultural  poor,  the  relation  of  the 
labourer  to  the  soil,  and  his  means  of  sub- 
sistence. 

The  country  squire  of  the  last  century, 
whether  he  was  a  Squire  Western  or  a 
Squire  Allworthy,  resided  for  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  in  the  parish  where  he  was 
boi^n.  The  number  of  free-holders  was 
four  times  what  it  is  at  present ;  plurality 
of  estates  was  the  exception;  the  owner 
of  land,  like  the  peasant^  was  virtually 


ascriptus  gUhx  —  a  practical  reality  in  the 
middle  of  the  property  committed  to  him. 
His  habits,  if  he  was  vicious,  were  coarse 
and  brutal — if  he  was  a  rational  being, 
were  liberal  and  temperate ;  but  in  either 
case  the  luxuries  of  modem  generations 
were  things  unknown  to  him.    His  furni- 
ture   was    massive    and   enduring.     Hig 
household  expenditure,  abundant  in  quan- 
tity, providea  nothing  of  the  costly  delicap- 
cies  which  it  is  now  said  that  everyone 
expects  and  everyone  therefore  feels  bound 
to  provide.    His  son  at  Christ-church  was 
contented  with  half  the  allowance  which 
he  now  holds  to  be  the  least  on  which  he 
can  live  like  a  gentleman.    His  servants 
were  brought  up  in  the  family  as  appren- 
tices, and  spent  their  lives  under  the  same 
roof.    His  wife  and  his  daughters  made 
their  own  dresses,  darned  their  own  stock- 
ings, and  hemmed  their  own  handkerchief. 
The  milliner  was  an  unknown  entity  at 
houses  where  the  milliner's  bill  has  become 
the  unvarying  and  not  the  most  agreeable 
element  of  Christmas.    A  silk  gown  lasted 
a  lifetime,  and  the  change  in  fashions  was 
counted  rather  by  generations  than  by 
seasons.    A  London  house  was  unthought 
of — a  family  trip  to  the   Continent   as 
unimaginable  as  an  outing  to  the  moon. 
If  the  annual  migration  was  something 
farther  than,  as  in  Mr.  Primrose's  parson- 
age, from  the  blue  room  to  the  brown,  it 
was  limited  to  the  few  weeks  at  the  county 
town.    Enjoyments  were  less  varied  ana 
less  expensive.    Home  was  a  word  with  a 
real  meaning.    Home  occupations,  home 
pleasures,  home  associations  and  relation- 
ships filled  up  the  round    of  existence. 
Nothing  else  was  looked  for,  because  noth- 
ing else  was   attainable.    Among   other 
consequences,  habits  were  far  less  expen- 
sive.   The  squire's  income  was  small  as 
measured  by  modem  ideas.    If  he  was 
self-indulgent,  it  was  in  pleasures  which 
lay  at  his  own  door,  and  his  wealth  was 
distributed  among  those  who  were  bom 
dependent  on  him.    Every  family  on  the 
estate  was  known  in  its  particulars,  and 
had  claims   for  consideration  which  the 
better  sort  of  gentlemen  were  willing  to 
recognize.    If  the  poor  were  neglected, 
their  means  of  taking  care  of  themselves 
were  immeasurably  greater  than  at  pres- 
ent.   The  average  squire  may  have  been 
morally  no  better  than  his  great-CTandson. 
In  many  respects  he  was  probably  worse. 
He  was  ignorant,  he  drank  hard,  his  lan- 
guage was  not  particularly  refined,  but 
his  private  character  was  comparatively 
unimportant;   he  was  controlled   in   his 
dealings  with  his  people  by  the  tradition- 
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axj  English  habits  which  had  held  society 
together  for  centuries  —  habits  which, 
though  long  gradually  decaying,  have 
melted  entirely  away  only  within  living 
memories. 

At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  an 
Act  passed  obliging  the  landlord  to  attach 
four  acres  of  land  to  every  cottage  on  his 
estate.  The  Act  itself  was  an  indication 
that  the  tide  was  on  the  turn.  The  Eng- 
lish villein,  like  the  serf  all  over  Europe, 
had  originally  rights  in  the  soil,  which 
were  only  gradually  stolen  from  him. 
The  statute  of  Elizabeth  was  a  compro- 
mise reserving  so  much  of  the  old  privi- 
leges as  appeared  indispensable  ror  a 
healthy  life. 

The  four  acres  shrivelled  like  what  had 
ffone  before ;  but  generations  had  to  pass 
before  they  had  dwindled  to  nothing,  and 
the  labourer  was  inclosed  between  his  four 
walls,  to  live  upon  his  daily  wages. 

Similarly,  in  most  country  parishes  there 
were  tracts  of  common  land,  where  every 
householder  could  have  his  flock  of  sheep, 
his  cow  or  two,  his  geese  or  his  pig ;  and 
milk  and  bacon  so  produced  went  into  the 
limbs  of  his  children,  and  went  to  form 
the  large  English  bone  and  sinew  which 
are  now  becoming,  things  of  tradition. 
The  thicket  or  the  peat  bog  provided  fueL 
There  were  spots  where  the  soil  was 
favourable  in  which  it  was  broken  up  for 
tillage,  and  the  poor  families  in  rotation 
rais^  a  scanty  crop  there.  It  is  true  that 
the  common .  lana  was  wretchedly  cul- 
tivated. What  is  everyone's  property  is 
no  one's  property.  The  swamps  were  left 
undrainea,  the  gorse  was  not  stubbed  up. 
The  ground  Uiat  was  used  for  husbandry 
was  racked.  An  inclosed  common  taken 
in  hand  by  a  man  of  capital  produces  four, 
five,  or  six  times  what  it  produced  before. 
But  the  landlord  who  enters  on  possession 
is  the  only  gainer  by  the  change.  The 
cottagers  ma^e  little  out  of  it,  but  they 
made  something,  and  that  something  to 
them  was  the  difference  between  coimort 
and  penury.  The  inclosed  land  reauired 
some  small  additional  labour.  A  family 
or  two  was  added  to  the  population  on  the 
estate,  but  it  was  a  family  living  at  the 
lower  level  to  which  all  had  been  reduced. 
The  landlord's  rent  roll  shows  a  higher 
figure,  or  it  may  be  he  has  only  an  i^di- 
tional  pheasant  preserve.  The  labouring 
poor  have  lost  the  faggot  on  their  hearths, 
the  milk  for  Uieir  children,  the  slice  of 
meat  at  their  own  dinners.    •^ 

Even  the  appropriation  of  the  commons 
has  not  been  sufficient  without  closer  par- 
ing.   When  the  commons  went,  there  was 


still  the  liberal  margin  of  grass  on  either 
side  of  the  parish  roads,  to  give  pickings 
to  the  hobbled  sheep  or  donkey.  The 
landlord,  with  the  nght  of  the  strong, 
which  no  custom  can  resist,  is  now  moving 
forward  his  fences,  taking  possession  of 
these  ribands  of  green  and  growing  solid 
crops  upon  them.  The  land  is  turned  to 
better  purpose.  The  national  wealth  in 
some  inappreciable  way  is  supposed  to 
have  increased,  but  the  only  visiole  bene- 
fit is  to  the  lord  of  the  soil,  and  appears  in 
some  added  splendour  to  the  fiirmture  of 
his  drawing-room. 

It  is  said  that  men  are  much  richer 
than  they  were,  that  luxury  is  its  natural 
consequence,  and  is  directly  beneficial  to 
the  community  as  creating  fr^sh  occupa- 
tions and  employing  more  labour,  llie 
produce  of  human  industry,  however,  has 
not  materially  increased  in  proportion  to 
the  growth  oi  population.  "  If  riches  in- 
crease, they  are  increased  that  eat  them." 
If  all  the  wealth  which  is  now  created  in 
this  country  was  distributed  among  the 
workers  in  the  old  ratio,  the  margin  which 
could  be  spent  upon  personal  self-indul- 
gence would  not  be  very  much  larger  than 
it  used  to  be.  The  economists  insist  that 
the  growth  of  artificial  wants  among  the 
few  is  one  of  the  symptoms  of  civilization 
—  is  a  means  provided  by  nature  to  spread 
abroad  the  superfluities  of  the  great.  If 
the  same  labour,  however,  which  is  now 
expended  in  the  decorating  and  furnishing 
a  celgravian  palace  was  laid  out  upon  the 
cottages  on  the  estates  of  its  owner,  an 
amount  of  labour  would  find  em- 

Eent,  an  equal  fraction  of  the  land- 
income  would  be  divided  in  waees. 
For  the  economist's  own  purpose,  the  lux- 
ury could  be  dispensed  with  if  the  land- 
lord took  a  different  view  of  the  nature  of 
his  obligations.  Progress  and  civilization 
conceal  the  existence  of  his  obligations, 
and  destroy  at  the  same-  time  the  oldfash- 
ioned  customs  which  limited  the  sphere  of 
his  free  will.  The  ereat  estates  have  swal- 
lowed the  small.  The  fat  ears  of  com  have 
eaten  up  the  lean.  The  same  owner  holds 
properties  in  a  dozen  counties.  He  can- 
not reside  upon  them  all,  or  make  personal 
acquaintance  with  his  multiplied  depend- 
ants. He  has  several  country  residences. 
He  lives  in  London  half  the  year,  and  most 
of  the  rest  upon  the  Continent.  Inevita- 
bly he  comes  to  regard  his  land  as  an  in- 
vestment ;  his  duty  to  it  the  development 
of  its  producing  powers ;  the  receipt  of  his 
rents  the  essence  of  the  connection ;  and 
his  personal  interest  in  it  the  sport  which 
it  will  provide  for  himself  and  ms  friends. 
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Modem  landlords  frankly  tell  us  that  if  the 
came  laws  are  abolished,  they  will  have 
lost  the  last  temptation  to  visit  their  coun- 
try seats.  If  this  is  their  view  of  the  mat- 
ter, the  sooner  they  sell  their  estates  and 
pass  them  over  to  others  to  whom  life  has 
not  yet  ceased  to  be  serious  the  better  it 
will  be  for  the  community.  They  com- 
plain of  the  the  growth  of  democracy  and 
insubordination.  The  fault  is  wholly  in 
themselves.  They  have  lost  the  respect 
of  the  people  because  they  have  ceased  to 
deserve  it. 

n. 

If  it  be  deemed  a  paradox  to  maintain 
that  the  relation  between  the  owners  of 
land  and  the  peasantry  was  more  satisfacto- 
ry in  the  old  days  than  in  the  present,  addi- 
tional hardiness  is  required  to  assert  that 
there  has  been  no  marked  iihprovement  in 
the  clergy.  The  bishop,  rector,  or  vicar 
of  the  Established  Church  in  the  eight- 
eenth century  is  a  by-word  in  English  ec- 
clesiastical history.  The  exceptional  dis- 
tinction of  a  Warburton  or  a  Wuson,  a  But- 
ler or  a  Berkeley,  points  the  contrast  only 
more  vividly  with  the  worldliness  of  their 
brothers  on  the  bench.  The  road  to  hon- 
ours was  through  political  subserviency. 
The  prelates  indemnified  themselves  for 
their  ignominy  by  the  abuse  of  their  pat- 
ronage, and  nepotism  and  simony  were  too 
common  to  be  a  reproach.  Such  at  least 
is  the  modem  conception  of  these  high 
dignitaries,  which  instances  can  be  found 
to  justify.  In  an  age  less  inflated  with 
self-esteem,  the  nobler  specimens  would 
have  been  taken  for  the  rule,  the  meaner 
and  baser  for  the  exception.  Enough, 
however,  can  be  ascertained  to  justify  the 
enemies  of  the  Church  in  drawing  an  ugly 
picture  of  the  condition  of  the  hierarchy. 
Of  the  parochial  clergv  of  those  times  the 
popular  notion  is  probably  derived  from 
Fielding's  novels.  Parson  Trulliber  is  a 
ruffian  who  would  scarcely  find  admittance 
into  a  third-rate  farmers*  club  of  the  pres- 
ent day.  Parson  Adams,  a  low-life  Don 
Quixote,  retains  our  esteem  for  his  char- 
acter at  the  expense  of  contempt  for  his 
understanding.  The  best  of  them  appear 
as  hangers-on  of  the  great,  admitted  to  a 
precarious  equality  in  the  housekeeper's 
room,  their  social  position  being  something 
lower  than  that  of  the  nursery  governess 
in  the  establishment  of  a  vulgar  million- 
aire. 

That  such  specimens  as  these  were  to 
be  found  in  England  in  the  last  century  is 
no  less  certain  than  that  in  some  parts  of 
the  country  the  type  may  be  found  still 


surviving.  That  they  were  as  much  ex- 
ceptions we  take  to  be  equally  clear. 
Those  who  go  for  information  to  novels 
may  remember  that  there  was  a  Yorick  as 
well  as  a  Phutatorious  or  a  Gastripheres. 
Then,  more  than  now,  the  cadets  of  the 
great  houses  were  promoted,  as  a  matter 
M  course,  to  the  fjwnily  livings,  and  were 
at  least  ^ntlemen.  Sydney  Smith's  great 
prizes  of  the  Church  were  as  much  an  ob- 
ject of  ambition  to  men  of  birth  as  the 
high  places  in  the  other  professions ;  and 
between  pluralities  and  sinecures,  cathe- 
dral prebendaries,  and  the  fortunate  pos- 
sessors of  two  or  more  of  the  larger  ben- 
efices, held  their  own  in  society  with  the 
county  families,  and  lived  on  equal  terms 
with  them.  If  in  some  places  there  was 
spiritual  deadness  and  slovenliness,  in 
others  there  was  energy  and  seriousness. 
Clarissa  Harlow  found  daily  service  in  the 
London  churches  as  easily  as  she  could 
find  it  now. 

That  the  average  character  of  the  coun- 
try clergy,  however,  was  signally  different 
from  what  it  is  at  present,  is  not  to  be  dis- 

Euted.  They  were  Protestants  to  the 
ack  bone.  They  knew  nothing  and  cared 
nothing  about  the  Apostolical  Succession. 
They  had  no  sacerdotal  pretensions ;  they 
made  no  claims  to  be  essentially  distin- 
guished from  the  laitv.  Their  official 
duties  sate  lightly  on  tiiem.  They  read 
the  Sunday  services,  administered  the 
Communion  four  times  a  year,  preached 
commonplace  sermons,  baptised  the  chil- 
dren, married  them  when  they  grew  to 
maturity,  and  buried  them  whBn  they  died ; 
and  for  the  rest  they  lived  much  as  other 
people  lived,  like  country  gentlemen  of 
moaerate  fortune,  and,  on  the  whole,  set- 
ting an  example  of  respectability.  Hie  in- 
cumbents of  benefices  over  a  great  part  of 
England  were  men  with  small  landed 
properties  of  their  own.  They  farmed 
their  own  glebes.  They  were  magistrates, 
and  attended  quarter  sessions  and  petty 
sessions,  and  in  remote  districts,  where 
there  were  no  resident  gentry  of  conse- 
quence, were  the  most  eflfective  guardians 
of  the  public  peace.  They  afiected  nei- 
ther austerity  nor  singularity.  .They  rode, 
shot,  hunted,  ate  and  drank,  like  other 
people;  occasionally,  when  there  was  no 
one  else  to  take  the  work  upon  them,  they 
kept  the  hounds.  In  dress  and  habit  they 
were  simply  a  superior  class  of  small  coun- 
try gentlemen ;  very  far  from  immaculate, 
but,  taken  altogether,  wholesome  and  solid 
members  of  practical  English  life.  It  may 
seem  like  a  purposed  amont  to  their  anx- 
ious and  pallid  successors,  clad  in  saoerdo- 
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tal  uniform,  absorbed  in  their  spiritual 
functions,  glorying  in  their  Divine  com- 
mission, passionate  theologians,  occupied 
from  week's  end  to  week's  end  with  the 
Bouls  of  their  flocks,  to  contrast  them  un- 
favourably with  secular  parsons  who,  be- 
yond their  mechanical  offices,  had  nothing 
of  the  priest  to  distinguish  them ;  yet  it  is 
no  less  certain  that  the  rector  of  the  old 
school  stood  on  sounder  terms  with  his 
parishioners,  and  had  stronger  influence 
over  their  conduct.  He  had  more  in  com- 
mon with  them.  He  imderstood  them  bet- 
ter, and  they  understood  him  better.  The 
Establishment  was  far  more  deeply  rooted 
in  the  afliections  of  the  people.  The  meas- 
ure of  its  strength  may  be  found  in  those 
very  abuses,  so  much  complained  of^  which 
nevertheless  it  was  able  to  survive.  The 
forgotten  toast  of  Church  and  King  was  a 
matter  of  course  at  every  county  dinner. 
The  omission  of  it  would  have  been  as 
much  a  scandal  as  the  omission  of  grace. 
Dissenters  sate  quiescent  under  disabili- 
ties which  the  general  sentiment  approved. 
The  revival  of  spiritual  zeal  has  been  ac- 
companied with  a  revival  of  instability. 
As  the  clergy  have  learnt  to  magnify  their 
office,  the  laity  have  become  incuflerent  or 
hostile. 

Many  causes  may  be  suggested  to  ex- 
plain so  singular  a  phenomenon.  It  is 
enough  to  mention  one.  The  parson  of 
the  old  school,  however  ignorant  of  theol- 
ogy, however  outwardly  worldly  in  charac- 
ter, did  sincerely  and  faithfully  believe  in 
the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion ;  and 
the  congregation  which  he  addressed  was 
troubled  with  as  few  doubts  as  himself. 
Butler  and  Berkeley  speak  alike  of  the 
spread  of  infidelity;  but  it  was  an  infi- 
delity confined  to  the  cultivated  classes  — 
to  the  London  wits  who  read  Bolingbroke 
or  Hume's  Essayn  or  Candide.  To  the 
masses  of  the  English  people,  to  the  pa- 
rishioners who  gathered  on  Sundays  into 
the  churches,  whose  ideas  were  confined  to 
tiie  round  of  their  common  occupations, 
who  never  left  their  own  neighbourhood, 
never  saw  a  newspaper  or  read  a  book  but 
the  Bible  and  the  PUgrwCs  Progress,  the 
main  facts  of  the  Gospel  history  were  as 
indisputably  true  as  the  elementary  laws 
of  the  universe.  That  Christ  had  risen 
from  the  dead  was  as  sure  as  that  the  sun 
had  risen  that  morning.  That  they  would 
themselves  rise  was  as  certain  as  that  they 
would  die ;  and  as  positively  would  one 
day  be  called  to  judgment  for  the  good  or 
ill  that  they  had  done  in  life.  It  is  vain  to 
appeal  to  their  habits  as  a  proof  that  their 
faith  was  unreal.    Every  one  of  us  who 


will  look  candidly  into  his  own  conscience 
can  answer  that  objection.  Every  one  of 
us,  whatever  our  speculative  opinions, 
knows  better  than  he  practises,  and  recog- 
nizes a  better  law  than  he  obeys.  Belief 
and  practice  tend  in  the  long  run,  and  in 
some  degree,  to  correspond :  but  in  detail 
and  in  particular  instances  they  may  be 
wide  asunder  as  the  poles.  The  most  law- 
less boys  at  school,  and  the  loosest  young 
men  at  college,  have  the  keenest  horror  of 
intellectual  scepticism.  Their  passions 
may  carry  them  away ;  but  they  look  for- 
ward to  repenting  in  the  end.  Later  in 
life  they  may  take  refuge  in  infidelity  if 
they  are  unable  to  part  with  their  vices; 
but  the  compatibility  of  looseness  of  habit 
with  an  imshaken  conviction  of  the  gene- 
ral truths  of  religion  is  a  feature  of  our 
nature  which  history  and  personal  experi- 
ence alike  confirm. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the 
change  which  has  passed  over  us  all  dur- 
ing the  last  forty  years.  The  most  ar- 
dent ritualist  now  knows  at  heart  that  the 
ground  is  hollow  under  him.  He  wrestles 
with  his  uncertainties.  He  conceals  his 
misgivings  from  his  own  eyes  by  the  passion 
with  which  he  flings  himself  into  his  work. 
He  recoils,  as  every  generous-minded  man 
must   recoil   from   the  blankness  of  the 

Erospect  which  threatens  to  open  before 
im.  To  escape  the  cloud  which  is  gather- 
ing over  the  foundations  of  his  faith  he 
busies  himself  with  artificial  enthusiasm  in 
the  external  expressions  of  it.  He  buries 
his  head  in  his  vestments.  He  is  vehement 
upon  doctrinal  minutiss,  as  if  only  these 
were  at  stake.  He  clutches  at  the  curtains 
of  mediaeval  theology  to  hide  his  eyes 
from  the  lightning  which  is  blinding  mm. 
His  efforts  are  vain.  His  own  convictions 
are  undermined  in  spite  of  him.  What 
men  as  able  as  he  is  to  form  an  opinion 
doubt  about,  by  the  nature  of  the  case  is 
made  doubtful.  And  neither  in  himself 
nor  in  the  congregations  whom  he  abjures 
so  passionately  is  there  any  basis  of  un- 
shaken belief  remaining.  He  is  like  a  man 
toiling  with  aU  his  mi^t  to  build  a  palace 
out  of  dry  sand.  Ecclesiastical  revivals 
are  going  on  all  over  the  world,  and  all 
from  the  same  cause.  The  Jew,  the  Turk, 
the  Hindoo,  the  Roman  Catholic,  the  An- 
glo-Catholic, the  Protestant  English  Dis- 
senter, are  striving  with  all  their  might 
to  blow  into  flame  the  expiring  ashes  of 
their  hearth  fires.  They  are  buUding  syn- 
agogues and  mosques,  building  and  restor- 
ing churches,  writing  books  and  tracts; 
persuading  tiiemselves  and  others  with 
spasmodic  agony  that  the  thing  they  love 
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is  not  dead,  but  sleeping.  Only  the  Ger- 
mans, only  those  who  nave  played  no  tricks 
with  their  souls,  and  have  carried  out 
boldly  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of 
the  Reformation,  are  meeting  the  future 
with  courage  and  manliness,  and  retain 
their  faith  in  the  living  reality  while  the 
outward  forms  are  passing  away. 

ni. 

To  turn  to  another  subject. 

The  Education  question  is  part  of  the 
Church  question,  and  we  find  in  looking 
at  it  precisely  the  same  phenomena.  "Ed- 
ucation  has  two  aspects.  On  one  side  it 
is  the  cultivation  of  man's  reason,  the  de- 
velopment of  his  spiritual  nature.  It  ele- 
vates him  above  the  pressure  of  material 
interests.  It  makes  him  superior  to  the 
pleasures  and  the  pains  of  a  world  which 
IS  but  his  temporary  home,  in  filling  his 
mind  with  higher  subjects  than  the  occu- 
pations of  life  would  themselves  provide 
him  with.  One  man  in  a  million  of  pe- 
culiar gifts  may  be  allowed  to  go  no 
farther,  and  may  spend  his  time  in  pur- 
suits merely  intellectual.  A  life  of  specu- 
lation to  the  multitude,  however,  would  be 
a  life  of  idleness  and  uselessness.  They 
havie  to  maintain  themselves  in  industri- 
ous independence  in  a  world  in  which  it 
has  been  said  there  are  but  three  possi- 
ble modes  of  existence,  begging,  stealing, 
and  working;  and  education  means  also 
the  equipping  a  man  with  means  to  earn 
his  own  living.  Every  nation  which  has 
come  to  anything  considerable  has  grown 
by  virtue  of  a  vigorous  and  wholesome  ed- 
ucation. A  nation  is  but  the  aggregate 
of  the  individuals  of  which  it  is  composed. 
Where  individuals  grow  up  ignorant 
and  incapable,  the  result  is  anarchy  and 
torpor.  Where  there  has  been  energy  and 
organized  strength,  there  is  or  has  been 
also  an  effective  training  of  some  kind. 
From  a  modern  platform  speech  one  would 
infer  that  before  the  present  generation 
the  schoolmaster  had  never  been  thought 
of^  and  that  the  English  of  past  ages  had 
been  left  to  wander  in  darkness.  Were 
this  true,  they  would  have  never  risen  out 
of  chaos.  The  problem  was  understood  in 
old  England  better  probably  than  the 
platform  orator  understands  it,  and  re- 
ceived a  more  practical  solution  than  any 
which  on  our  new  principles  has  yet  been 
arrived  at.  Five  out  of  six  of  us  have  to 
earn  our  bread  by  manual  labour,  and  wiU 
have  to  earn  it  so  to  the  end  of  the  chap- 
ter. Five  out  of  six  English  children  in 
past  generations  were  in  consequence  ap- 
prenticed to   some   trade  or  cdling  by 


which  that  necessary  feat  could  be  surely 
accomplished.    They  learnt  in  their  cate- 
chisms and  at  church  that  they  were  not 
beasts  of  the  field,  but  moral  and  respox^ 
Bible  beings.    They  were  taught  that  there 
was  an  immortal  part  of  them,  the  future 
of  which  depended  on  their  conduct  while 
they  remained  on  earth.    The  first  condi- 
tion of  a  worthy  life  was  to  be  able  to  Hve 
honestly ;  and  in  the  farm  or  at  the  forge, 
at  the  cobbler's  bench  or  in  the  carpenter's 
yard,  they  learnt  to  stand  on  their  own 
feet,   to  do    good  and  valuable  work  for 
which  society  would  thank  and  pay  them. 
Thenceforward  they  could  support  them- 
selves and  those  belonging  to  them  with- 
out meanness,  without  cnndng,   without 
demoralising  obligation  to  ouiers,  and  laid 
in  rugged  self-dependence  the  only  founda- 
tion for  a  firm  and  upright   character. 
The  old  English  education  system  was 
the  apprentice    system.    In  every  parish 
in  England  the    larger  householders,  the 
8<^uire  and  the  parson,  the  fiurmers,  smiths, 
joiners,  shoemakers,  were  obliged  by  law 
to  divide  among  themselves  according  to 
their  means  the  children  of  the  poor  who 
would  otherwise  grow  up  unprovided  for, 
and  clothe,  feed,  lodge,  and   teadi  tliem 
in  return  for  their  services  till  they  were 
old  enough  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
This  was  the  rule   that  was  acted  upon 
for  many  centuries.    It   broke  down    at 
last.    The  burden  was  found  disagreeable ; 
the  inroad  too  heavy  upon  naturtu  liberty. 
The  gentlemen  were  the  first  to  decline 
or  evade    their  obligations.    Their  busi- 
ness was  to  take  boys  and  girls  for  house- 
hold  service.    They    preferred   to   have 
their  servants  ready  niade.    They  did  not 
care  to  encumber  their  establishments  with 
awkward  urchins  or  untidy  slatterns,  who 
broke  their  china   and  whom  they  were 
unable  to  dismiss.    The  farmers  and  the 
artizans  objected  naturally  to  bearing  the 
entire   charse — they  who    had  sufficient 
trouble  to   keep  their  own  heads  above 
water:  they  had  learnt  firom  the  gentle- 
men that  tneir  first  duties  were  to  them- 
selves, and  their  ill  humour  vented  itself 
on  the  poor  little  wretches  who  were  flung 
upon   their   unwilling    hands.    The  chif 
dren  were    ill-used,  starved,  beaten.    In 
some  instances  they  were  killed.    The  be- 
nevolent instincts  of  the  country  took  up 
their  cause.    The  apprenticeship  under  its 
compulsory  form  passed  away  amidst  uni- 
versal execrations.    The  masters  were  re- 
lieved from  the  obligation  to  educate,  th» 
lads  themselves  firom  the  obligation  to  be 
educated.    They  were  left  to  their  parents, 
to  their  own  helplessness,  to  the  chimoes 
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acnd  casualties  of  life,  to  grow  up  as  they 
could,  and  drift  untaught  into  whatever 
occupation  they  could  find.  Then  first 
arose  the  cry  for  the  schoolmaster.  The 
English  clergy  deserve  credit  for  having 
been  the  first  to  see  the  mischief  that 
must  follow,  and  to  look  for  a  remedy. 
If  these  forlorn  waifs  and  strays  could  no 
longer  be  trained,  they  could  not  be  per- 
mitted to  become  savages.  They  could 
learn,  at  least,  to  read  and  write.  They 
could  learn  to  keep  themselves  clean. 
They  could  be  broken  into  habits  of  de- 
cency and  obedience,  and  be  taught  some- 
thing of  the  world  into  which  they  were 
to  be  flung  out  to  sink  or  swim.  Democ- 
racy gave  an  impulse  to  the  movement. 
**We  must  educate  our  masters,^'  said 
Mr.  Lowe  sarcastically.  Whether  what  is 
now  meant  by  education  will  make  their 
rule  more  intelligent  remains  to  be  seen. 
Still  the  thing  is  to  be  done.  Children 
whose  parents  cannot  help  them  are  no 
longer  utterly  without  a  friend.  The 
State  charges  itself  with  their  minds,  if 
not  their  bodies.  Henceforward  they  are 
to  receive  such  equipment  for  the  battle 
of  life  as  the  schoolmaster  can  provide. 

It  is  something,  but  the  event  only  can 
prove  that  it  w2l  be  as  useful  as  an  ap- 

grenticeship  to  a  trade,  with  the  Lord's 
*rayer  and  the  Commandments  at  its 
back.  The  conditions  on  which  we  have 
our  being  in  this  planet  remain  unchanged. 
Intelligent  work  is  as  much  a  necessity  as 
ever,  and  the  proportion  of  us  who  must 
Bet  our  hands  to  it  is  not  reduced.  Labour 
is  the  inevitable  lot  of  the  minority,  and 
the  best  education  is  that  which  will  make 
their  labour  most  productive.  I  do  not 
undervalue  book  knowledge.  Under  any 
aspect  it  is  a  considerable  thing.  If  the 
bcK>k8  be  well  chosen  and  their  contents 
really  mastered,  it  may  be  a  beautiful 
thing;  but  the  stubborn  fact  will  remain, 
that  after  the  years,  be  they  more  or  be 
they  less,  which  have  been  spent  at  school, 
the  pupil  will  be  launched  into  life  as  un- 
able as  when  he  first  entered  the  school 
door  to  earn  a  sixpence,  possessing  neither 
skill  nor  knowledge  for  which  any  em- 
ployer in  England  will  be  willing  to  hire 
bis  cervices.  An  enthusiastic  clergyman 
who  had  meditated  long  on  the  unfairness 
of  confining  mental  culture  to  the  classes 
who  had  idready  so  many  other  advant- 
ages, gave  his  village  boys  the  same  edu- 
cation which  he  had  received  himselt  He 
taught  them  languages  and  literature,  and 
moral  science,  and  art  and  music  He  un- 
fitted them  for  the  state  of  life  in  which 
tiiey  were  bom.    He  was  unable  to  raise 
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them  into  a  better.  He  sent  one  of  the 
most  promising  of  them  with  high'  recom- 
mendations to  seek  employment  in  a  Lon- 
don banking  house.  The  lad  was  asked 
what  he  could  do.  It  was  found  that,  al- 
lowing for  his  age,  he  could  pass  a  fair  ex- 
amination in  two  or  three  plays  of  Shakes- 
peare. 

Talentf  it  is  urged,  real  talent,  crippled 
hitherto  by  want  of  opportunity,  wul  be 
enabled  to  show  itself.  It  may  be  so. 
Real  talent,  however,  is  not  the  thing 
which  we  need  be  especially  anxious  about. 
It  can  take  care  of  itself.  If  we  look  down 
the  roll  of  English  worthies  in  all  the  great 
professions,  in  church  and  law,  in  army 
and  navy,  in  literature,  science,  and  trade, 
we  see  at  once  that  the  road  must  have 
been  alwavs  open  for  boys  of  genius  to 
rise.  We  have  to  consider  the  mulion,  not 
the  units ;  the  avera^,  not  the  exceptions. 

It  is  argued  again  that  by  educating 
boys*  minds,  and  postponing  till  later  their 
special  industrial  training,  we  learn  better 
what  each  is  fit  for ;  time  is  left  for  spe- 
cial fitnesses  to  show  themselves.  We 
shall  make  fewer  mistakes,  and  boys  will 
choose  the  line  of  life  for  which  nature  has 
qualified  them.  This  may  sound  plausible, 
but'Capacity  of  a  peculiarly  special  kind  is 
the  same  as  genius,  and  may  be  left  to  find 
its  own  place.  A  Canova  or  a  Faraday 
makes  his  way  through  all  impediments 
itfto  the  occupation  which  belongs  to  him. 
Special  qualifications,  unless  they  are  of 
the  highest  order,  do  not  exist  to  a  degree 
worth  considering.  A  boy's  nature  runs 
naturally  into  the  channel  which  is  dug  for 
it.  Teach  him  to  do  any  one  thing,  and  m 
doing  so  you  create  a  capability ;  and  you 
create  a  taste  along  with  it ;  his  further 
development  will  go  as  far  and  as  wide  as 
his  strength  of  faculty  can  reach ;  and  such 
varied  knowledge  as  he  may  afterwards 
accumulate  will  grow  as  about  a  stem 
round  the  one  paramount  occupation  which 
is  the  business  of  his  life. 

A  sharp  lad,  with  general  acquirements, 
yet  unable  to  turn  his  hand  to  one  thing 
more  than  another,  drifts  through  exist- 
ence like  a  leaf  blown  before  the  wind. 
Even  if  he  retains  what  he  has  learnt,  it  is 
useless  to  him.  Hie  great  majority  so 
taught  do  not  retain,  and  cannot  retain, 
what  they  learn  merely  as  half-understood 
propositions,  and  which  they  have  no 
chance  of  testing  by  practice.  Virgil  and 
Sophocles,  logic  and  geometry,  with  the 
ordinary  university  pass-man,  are  as  much 
lost  to  him  in  twenty  years  from  his  degree 
as  if  he  had  never  construed  a  line  or 
worked  a  problem.    Why  should  we  ex- 
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pect  better  of  the  pupil  of  the  middle  or 
lower  class,  whose  education  ends  with  his 
boyhood?  Why  should  his  memory  re- 
main burdened  with  generalities  of  popu- 
lar science,  names  and  dat«8  from  history 
which  have  never  been  more  than  worcU 
to  him,  or  the  commonplaces  of  political 
economy,  which,  if  he  attaches  any  mean- 
ing at  all  to  them,  he  regards  as  the  mil- 
lionaire's catechism,  which  he  will  believe 
when  he  is  a  millionaire  himself?  The 
knowledge  which  a  man  can  use  is  the  only 
real  knowledge,  the  only  knowledge  which 
has  life  and  growth  in  it,  and  converts 
itself  into  practical  power.  The  rest  hangs 
like  dust  about  the  brain,  or  dries  like 
raindrops  off  the  stones. 

The  mind  expands,  we  are  told ;  large 
information  venerates  larger  and  nobler 
thoughts.  We  must  look  to  the  facts. 
Creneral  knowledge  means  general  igno- 
rance, and  an  ignorance,  imfortunately, 
which  is  unconscious  of  itself.  Quick  wits 
are  sharpened  up.  Youn^  fellows  so  edu- 
cated learn  that  the  world  is  a  laree  place, 
and  contains  many  pleasant  things  for  those 
who  can  get  hold  of  them.  Their  ideas 
doubtless  are  inflated,  and  with  them  their 
ambitions  and  desires.  They  have  gained 
nothing  towards  ^e  wholesome  graSfying 
of  those  desires,  while  they  have  gained 
considerable  discontent  at  the  inequali- 
ties of  what  is  called  fortune.  They  are 
the  ready-made  prey  of  plausible  palaver 
written  or  spoken,  but  tney  are  without 
means  of  self-help,  without  seriousness, 
and  without  stability.  They  believe  easily 
that  the  world  is  out  of  ioint  because  they, 
with  their  little  bits  of  talents,  miss  the 
instant  recognition  which  they  think  their 
right.  Their  literature,  which  the  precious 
art  of  reading  has  opened  out  to  them,  is 
the  penny  newspaper;  their  creed,  the 
latest  popular  chimera  which  has  taken 
possession  of  the  air.  They  form  the 
classes  which  breed  like  mushrooms  in  the 
modem  towns,  and  are  at  once  the  scorn 
and  the  perplexity  of  the  thoughtful 
statesman.  Tney  are  Fenians  in  Ireland, 
trades-unionists  in  England,  rabid  par- 
tisans of  slavery  or  rabid  abolitionists  in 
America,  socialists  and  red  republicans  on 
the  Continent.  It  is  better  that  they 
should  have  anv  education  than  none. 
The  evils  caused  by  a  smattering  of  in- 
formation, sounder  knowledge  may  eventu- 
ally cure.  I  refuse  only  to  admit  that  the 
transition  from  the  old  industrial  educa- 
tion to  the  modem  book  education  is,  for 
the  present  or  the  immediate  future,  a  sign 
of  what  can  be  called  progress. 

Let  there  be  more  religion,  men  say. 


Education  will  not  do  without  religion. 
Along  with  the  secular  lessons  we  must 
have  Bible  lessons,  and  then  all  will  go 
welL  It  is  perfectly  true  that  a  conscious- 
ness of  moral  responsibilitv,  a  sense  of 
the  obligation  of  truth  and  honesty  and 
purity,  ues  at  the  bottom  of  all  right 
action — that  without  it  knowledge  is  use- 
less, that  with  it  everything  will  fall  into 
its  place.  But  it  is  with  religion  as  with 
all  else  of  which  I  am  speaking.  Religion 
can  be  no  more  learnt  out  of  books  than 
seamanship,  or  soldiership,  or  engineering, 
or  painting,  or  any  practical  trade  whatso- 
ever. The  doing  right  alone  teaches  the 
value  or  the  meaning  of  right ;  the  doing 
it  willingly,  if  the  will  is  happily  con- 
stituted ;  the  doing  it  unwillingly,  or  under 
compulsion,  if  persuasion  fails  to  convince. 
The  general  lesson  lies  in  the  command- 
ment once  taught  with  authority  by  the 
clergyman ;  the  application  of  it  in  the  de- 
tails of  practical  life,  in  the  execution  of 
the  particular  duty  which  each  moment 
brings  with  it.  The  book  lesson,  be  it 
Bible  lesson,  or  commentary,  or  catechism, 
can  at  best  be  nothing  more  than  the  com- 
munication of  historical  incidents  of  which 
half  the  educated  world  have  begun  to 
(question  the  truth,  or  the  dogmatic  asser- 
tion of  opinions  over  which  theologians 
(quarrel  and  will  quarrel  to  the  end  of 
time.  France  has  been  held  up  before  us 
for  the  last  twenty  ^ears  as  the  leader  of 
civilization,  and  Paris  as  the  head-quarters 
of  it.  The  one  class  in  this  supreme  hour 
of  trial  for  that  distracted  nation  in  which 
there  is  more  hope  of  good  is  that  into 
which  the  ideas  of  Pans  have  hitherto 
failed  to  penetrate.  The  French  peasant 
sits  as  a  child  at  the  feet  of  the  priesthood 
of  an  exploded  idolatry.  His  ignorance 
of  books  IS  absolute  ;  his  superstitions  are 
contemptible ;  but  he  has  retiuned  a  prae- 
ticaf  remembrance  that  he  has  a  Master  in 
Heaven  who  will  call  him  to  account  for 
his  life.  In  the  cultivation  of  his  garden 
and  vineyard,  in  the  simple  round  of  agri- 
cultural toil,  he  has  been  saved  from  the 
temptation  of  the  prevailing  delusions,  and 
has  led  for  the  most  part,  a  thrifty,  self- 
denying,  industrious,  and  useful  existence. 
Keener  sarcasm  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
on  the  inflated  enthusiasm  of  progress. 

IV. 

ADMiTTixa  —  and  we  suspect  very  few 
of  our  readers  will  be  inclined  to  admit 
—  that  there  is  any  truth  in  these  criti- 
cisms, it  will  still  be  said  that  our  short- 
comings are  on  the  wav  to  cure  themselves. 
We  tSive  but  recently  roused  ourselves 
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from  past  stagnation,  and  that  a  new  con- 
Btitution  of  things  cannot  work  at  once 
with  all-sided  perfection  is  no  more  than 
we  might  expect.  Shortcomings  there 
maj  be,  and  our  business  is  to  mid  them 
out  and  mend  them.  The  means  are  now 
in  our  hands.  The  people  hare  at  last 
political  power.  All  interests  are  now 
represented  in  Parliament.  All  are  sure 
of  consideration.  Class  government  is  at 
an  end.  Aristocracies,  limdowners,  estab- 
lished churches  can  abuse  their  privileges 
no  longer.  The  age  of  monopolies  is  gone. 
England  belongs  to  herself.  We  are  at 
last  free. 

It  would  be  well  if  there  were  some 
definition  of  freedom  which  would  enable 
men  to  see  clearly  what  they  mean  and  do 
not  mean  by  that  vaguest  of  words.  The 
English  litursy  says  that  freedom  is  to  be 
found  perfectly  in  the  service  of  Grod. 
**  Intellectual  emancipation^**  says  Goethe, 
*^if  it  does  not  give  us  at  the  same  time  con- 
trol over  ourselves  is  mischievous.**  Un- 
doubtedly the  best  imaginable  state  of 
human  thinss  would  l>e  one  in  which 
everybody  thought  with  perfect  correct- 
ness and  acted  perfectly  well  of  his  own 
fr^e  will,  unconstrained,  and  even  un- 
guided,  by  external  authority.  But  inas- 
much as  no  such  condition  as  this  can  be 
looked  for  this  side  of  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, the  question  for  ever  arises  how 
far  the  unwise  should  be  governed  by 
the  wise  —  how  far  society  should  be 
protected  against  the  eccentricities  of 
fools,  and  fools  be  protected  against  them- 
selves. There  is  a  right  and  a  wrong 
principle  on  which  each  man's  life  can  be 
orgamxed.  There  is  a  right  or  a  wrong 
in  detail  at  every  step  which  he  takes. 
Much  of  this  he  must  learn  for  himself. 
He  must  learn  to  act  as  he  leams  to  wiJk. 
He  obtains  command  of  his  limb%  bv 
f^^ely  using  them.  To  hold  him  up  each 
time  that  he  totters  is  to  deprive  him  of 
his  only  means  of  learning  how  not  to  fall, 
lliere  are  other  things  in  which  it  is 
equally  clear  that  he  must  not  be  left  to 
hmiself.  Not  only  may  he  not  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  liberty  do  what  is  ii^urious  to 
others — he  must  not  seriously  iigure  him- 
self. A  stumble  or  a  fall  is  a  wholesome 
lesson  to  take  care,  but  he  is  not  left  to 
learn  by  the  efibcts  that  poison  is  poison, 
or  getting  drunk  is  brutalizing.  He  is  for- 
bidden to  do  what  wiser  men  than  he 
know  to  be  destructive  to  him.  If  he  re- 
fuses to  believe  them,  and  acts  on  his  own 
judgment,  he  is  not  gaining  any  salutary 
instruction  —  he  is  simply  hurting  himself, 
and  has  a  just  ground  of  compfiunt  ever 


after  against  those  who  ought  to  have  re- 
strained him.  As  we  '<  become  our  own 
masters,"  to  use  the  popular  phrase,  we 
are  left  more  and  more  to  our  own  gufti- 
ance,  but  we  are  never  so  entirely  masters 
of  ourselves  that  we  are  free  from  restraint 
altogether.  The  entire  fabric  of  human 
existence  is  woven  of  the  double  threads 
of  freedom  and  authority,  which  are  for 
ever  wrestling  one  against  the  other. 
Their  legitimate  spheres  slide  insensiblv 
one  into  the  other.  The  limits  of  each 
vary  with  time,  circumstances,  and  charac- 
ter, and  no  rigid  line  can  be  drawn  which 
neither  ought  to  overpass.  There  are 
occupations  in  which  error  is  the  only  edu- 
cator. There  are  actions  which  it  is  right 
to  blame,  but  not  forcibly  to  check  or  pun- 
ish. There  are  actions  again  —  actions  like 
suicide  —  which  may  concern  no  one  but 
a  man's  self,  yet  wl^ich  nevertheless  it  may 
be  right  forcibly  to  prevent.  Precise  rules 
cannot  be  laid  down  which  will  meet  all 
cases. 

The  private  and  personal  habits  of  grown 
men  lie  for  the  most  part  outside  the  pale 
of  interference.  It  is  otherwise,  however, 
in  the  relations  of  man  to  society.  There, 
running  through  every  fibre  of  those  rela- 
tions, 18  justice  and  injustice  — justice 
which  means  the  health  and  life  of  society, 
injustice  which  is  poison  and  death.  As  a 
member  of  society  a  man  parts  with  his 
natural  rights,  and  society  in  turn  incurs  a 
debt  to  him  which  it  is  bound  to  discharge. 
Where  the  debt  is  adequately  rendered, 
where  on  both  sides  there  is  a  conscious- 
ness of  obligation,  where  rulers  and  ruled 
alike  understand  that  more  is  required  of 
them  than  attention  to  their  separate  in- 
terests, and  where  they  discern  with  clear- 
ness in  what  that  **  more  "  consists,  there 
at  once  is  good  government,  there  is  suprem- 
acy of  law — Stw  written  in  the  statute 
book,  and  law  written  in  the  statute  book 
of  Heaven ;  and  there,  and  only  there,  is 
freedom. 

Das  Qeseti  soil  nur  una  Frrihmt  geben. 

As  in  personal  morality  liberty  is  self-re- 
straint, and  self-indulgence  is  slavery,  so 
political  freedom  is  possible  only  where 
justice  is  in  the  seat  of  authority,  where 
all  orders  and  degrees  work  in  harmony 
with  the  organic  laws  which  man  neither 
made  nor  can  alter — where  the  unwise  are 
directed  by  the  wise,  and  those  who  are 
trusted  with  power  use  it  for  the  common 
good. 

A  country  so  governed  is  a  free  country, 
be  the  form  of  the  constitution  what  it 
may.    A  country  not  so  governed  is  in 
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bondage,  be  its  suffirage  never  sd  oniversal. 
Where  justice  is  supreme,  no  subject  is  for- 
bidden anything  which  he  has  a  right  to  do 
or  to  desire ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  polit- 
ical changes,  revolutions,  reforms,  transfers 
of  power  from  one  order  to  another,  from 
kings  to  aristocracies,  from  aristocracies  to 
peoples,  are  in  themselves  no  necessary  in- 
dications of  political  or  moral  advance. 
They  mean  merely  that  those  in  authority 
are  no  longer  fit  to  be  trusted  with  exclu- 
sive power.  They  mean  that  those  high 
persons  are  either  ignorant  and  so  incapa- 
ole,  or  have  forgotten  the  public  good  in 
their  own  pleasures,  ambitions,  or  supersti- 
tions ;  that  they  have  ceased  to  be  the  rep- 
resentatives of  any  superior  wisdom  or 
deeper  moral  insight,  and  may  therefore 
justly  be  deprived  of  privileges  which  they 

\  abuse  for  their  own  abasement  and  for  pub- 
lic mischief.  Healthy  nations  when  justly 
governed  never  demand  constitutional 
changes.  Men  talk  of  entrusting  power  to 
the  people  as  a  moral  education,  as  enlarg- 
ing their  self-respect,  elevating  their  imag- 
inations, mskking  them  alive  to  their  dignity 
as  human  beings.  It  is  well,  perhaps,  that 
we  should  dress  up  in  fine  woras  a  phenom- 
enon which  is  less  agreeable  in  its  naked- 
ness. But  at  the  bottom  of  things  the  bet- 
ter sort  are  loyal  to  governments  which  are 
doing  their  business  well  and  impartially. 
They  doubt  the  probability  of  being  them- 
selves likely  to  mend  matters,  and  are 
^ankf ul  to  let  well  alone.  The  growth  of 
popular  constitutions  in  a  country  origi- 
nally governed  by  an  aristocracy  implies 
that  the  aristocracy  is  not  any  more  a  real 
aristocracy — that  it  is  alive  to  its  own  in- 
terests and  blind  to  other  people's  interests. 
It  does  not  imply  that  those  others  are  es- 
sentially wiser  or  better,  but  only  that 
they  understand  where  their  own  shoe 
pinches :  and  that  if  it  be  only  a  question 
of  interest,  they  have  a  right  to  be  consid- 
ered as  well  as  the  class  above  them.  In 
one  sense  it  may  be  called  an  advance,  that 
in  the  balance  of  power  so  introduced  par- 
ticular forms  of  aggravated  injustice  may 
be  rendered  impossible ;  but  we  are  brought 
no  nearer  to  the  indispensable  thing  with- 
out which  no  human  society  can  work 
healthily  or  happily — the  sovereignty  of 
wisdom  over  folly — the  pre-eminence  of 
justice  t^d  right  over  greediness  and  self- 
seeking.  The  unjust  authority  is  put  away, 
the  right  authority  is  not  installed  in  its 
place.  People  suppose  it  a  great  thing 
that  every  English  householder  should  have 
a  share  in  choosing  his  governors.  Is  it 
that  the  functions  of  government  being  re- 

•  duced  to  zero,  the  choice  of  its  administra- 


tors may  be  left  to  haphazard  ?  The  crew 
of  a  man-of-war  understand  something  of 
seamanship ;  the  rank  and  file  of  a  regi- 
ment are  not  absolutely  without  an  inkline 
of  the  nature  of  militairy  service ;  yet  if 
seamen  and  soldiers  were  allowed  to  choose 
their  own  leaders,  the  fate  of  fleets  and 
armies  so  ofl^ered  would  not  be  hard  to 
predict,  fiecause  they  are  not  utterly  ig- 
norant of  their  business,  and  because  they 
do  not  court  their  own  destruction,  the 
first  use  which  the  best  of  them  would 
make  of  such  a  privilege  would  be  to  re- 
fuse to  act  upon  it. 

No  one  seriously  supposes  that  popular 
suffirage  gives  us  a  wiser  Parliament  than 
we  used  to  have.  Under  the  rotten  htyr- 
ough  system  Parliament  was  notoriously  a 
far  better  school  of  statesmanship  than  it 
is  or  ever  can  be  where  the  merits  of  can- 
didates  have  first  to  be  recognized  by  con- 
stituencies. The  rotten  borough  system 
fell,  not  because  it  was  bad  in  itself  but 
because  it  was  abused  to  maintain  iiyustice 
—  to  enrich  the  aristocracv  and  the  land- 
owners at  the  expense  of  the  people.  We 
do  not  look  for  a  higher  morality  in  the 
classes  whom  we  have  admitted  to  power ; 
we  expect  them  only  to  be  sharp  enoi^ 
to  understand  their  own  concerns.  We  in- 
sist that  each  interest  shall  be  represented, 
and  we  anticipate  from  the  equipoise  the 
utmost  attainable  amount  of  justice.  It 
may  be  called  progress,  but  it  is  a  public 
comession  of  despair  of  human  nature.  It 
is  as  much  as  to  say  that  although  wisdom 
may  be  higher  than  folly  as  far  as  heaven 
is  above  earth,  the  wise  man  has  no  more 

Erinciple  than  the  fool.  Give  him  power  and 
e  win  read  the  moral  laws  of  the  universe 
into  a  code  which  will  only  fin  his  own 
pocket,  and,  being  no  better  than  the  fool, 
has  no  more  right  to  be  listened  to.  The 
entire  Civil  Service  of  this  country  has 
been  opened  amidst  universal  acclamations 
to  public  competition.  Anyone  who  is  not 
superannuated,  and  has  not  incurred  noto- 
rious disgrace,  may  present  himself  to  l^e 
Board  of  Examiners,  and  win  himself  a 
place  in  a  public  department.  Everyone 
knows  that  if  the  heads  of  the  departments 
were  honestly  to  look  for  the  fittest  person 
that  they  could  find  to  fill  a  vacant  office, 
they  could  make  better  selections  than  can 
be  made  for  them  under  the  new  method. 
The  alteration  means  merely  that  these 
superior  persons  will  not  or  cannot  use 
their  patronage  disinterestedly,  and,  that 
of  two  bad  methods  of  choice  Hie  choice 
by  examination  is  the  least  mischievous. 

The  world  calls  this  progress.  I  call  it 
only  change ;  change  which  may  bring  ni 
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neftrer  to  a  better  order  of  things,  as  the 
ploughing  np  and  rooting  the  weeds  out 
of  a  Mlow  is  a  step  towards  growing  a 
clean  crop  of  wheat  there,  but  without  a 
symptom  at  preaent  showins  of  healthy 
organic  growth.  When  a  block  of  type 
from  which  a  book  has  been  printed  is 
broken  up  into  its  constituent  letters  the 
letters  so  disintegrated  are  called  **pie." 
The  pie,  a  mere  chaos,  is  afterwards  sorted 
and  oistributed,  preparatory  to  being  built 
up  into  fresh  combinations.  A  distin- 
guished American  friend  describes  Demo- 
racy  as  **  making  pie." 

Meanwhile,  beside  the  social  confusion, 
the  knowledge  of  outward  things  and  the 
command  of  natural  forces  are  proeressinff 
really  with  steps  rapid,  steady,  and  indeed 
gigantic.  ^  ^owledge  comes ''  if  **  wis- 
dom lingers."  The  man  of  science  dis- 
covers; the  mechanic  and  the  engineer 
appropriate  and  utilize  each  inyention  as 
it  is  made;  and  thus  each  day  tools  are 
formed  or  forming,  which  hereafter,  when 
under  moral  control,  will  elevate  the  ma- 
terial condition  of  the  entire  human  race. 
The  labour  which  a  hundred  years  ago 
made  a  single  shirt  now  makes  a  dozen  or 
a  score.  Ultimately  it  is  possible  that  the 
harder  and  grosser  forms  of  work  will  be 
done  entirely  by  machinery,  and  leisure 
be  left  to  the  human  drudge  which  may 
lift  him  bodily  into  another  scale  of  exist- 
ence. For  the  present  no  such  effect  is 
Tisible.  The  mouths  to  be  fed  and  the 
backs  to  be  covered  multiply  even  faster 
than  the  means  of  feedmg  and  cloth- 
ing them;  and  conspicuous  as  have  been 
the  fruits  of  machinery  in  the  increas- 
ing luxuries  of  the  minority,  the  level 
of  comfort  in  the  families  of  the  labour- 
ing millions  has  in  this  country  been 
rather  declining  than  rising.  The  import- 
ant results  have  been  so  far  rather  polit- 
ical and  sociaL  Watt,  Stephenson,  and 
Wheatstone,  already  and  wnile  their  dis- 
coveries are  in  their  infancy,  have  altered 
the  relations  of  every  country  in  the  world 
with  its  neighbours.  The  ocean  barriers 
between  continents  which  Nature  seemed 
to  have  raised  for  eternal  separation  have 
been  converted  into  easily  travelled  high- 
ways; mountain-chains  are  tunnelled ;  dis- 
tance, once  the  most  troublesome  of 
realities,  has  ceased  to  exist.  The  inven- 
tions of  these  three  men  determined  the 
fate  of  the  revolt  of  the  Slave  States.  But 
for  them  and  their  work  the  Northern  ar- 
mies would  have  crossed  the  Potomac  in 
mere  handfuls,  exhausted  with  enormous 
marches.  The  iron  roads  lent  their  help. 
The  collected  strength  of  all  New  England 


and  the  West  was  able  to  fling  itself  into 
the  work ;  negro  slavery  is  at  an  end ;  and 
the  Union  is  not  to  be  split  like  Europe 
into  a  number  of  independent  states,  but 
is  to  remain  a  single  ^wer,  to  exercise  an 
influence  vet  unimagmable  on  the  future 
fortunes  of  mankind.  Aided  by  the  same 
mechanical  facilities,  Germany  obliterates 
the  dividing  lines  of  centuries.  The 
Americans  Dreserved  the  unity  which  they 
had.  The  (jrermans  conquer  for  themselves 
a  unity  which  they  hud  not.  France  inter- 
feres, and  half  a  million  soldiers  are  col- 
lected and  concentrated  in  a  fortnight; 
armies,  driven  in  like  wedges,  open  rents 
and  gaps  from  the  Rhine  to  Orleans  ;  and 
at  the  end  of  two  months  the  nation  whose 
military  strength  was  supposed  to  be  the 
greatest  in  the  world  is  reeling  paralyzed 
under  blows  to  which  these  modern  con- 
trivances have  exposed  her.  So  far  we 
may  be  satisfied ;  but  who  can  foresee  the 
ultimate  changes  of  which  these  are  but 
the  initial  symptoms  ?  Who  will  be  rash 
enough  to  say  that  they  will  promote 
necessarily  the  happiness  of  mankind? 
They  are  but  weapons  which  may  be 
turned  to  good  or  evil,  accordinc^  to  the 
character  of  those  who  best  understand 
how  to  use  them. 

The  same  causes  have  created  as  rapid- 
ly a  tendency  no  less  momentous  towards 
migration  and  interfusion,  which  may  one 
day  produce  a  revolution  in  the  ideas 
of  allegiance  and  nationality.  English, 
French,  Germans,  Irish,  even  Chinese  and 
Hindus,  are  scattering  themselves  over 
the  world ;  some  bond  fide  in  search  of 
new  homes,  some  merely  as  temporary 
residents — but  any  way  establishing  them- 
selves wherever  a  living  is  to  be  earned  in 
every  comer  of  the  globe,  careless  of  the 
flag  under  which  they  have  passed.  Far 
the  largest  part  will  never  return ;  they 
will  leave  descendants,  to  whom  their  con- 
nection with  the  old  country  will  be  mere- 
ly matter  of  history :  but  the  ease  with 
which  we  can  now  go  from  one  place  to 
other  will  keep  alive  an  intention  of  re- 
turning, thougn  it  be  never  carried  out ; 
and  as  the  numbers  of  these  denizens  mul- 
tiply, intricate  problems  have  already 
risen  as  to  their  allegiance,  and  will  be- 
come more  and  more  complicated.  The 
English  at  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  have 
no  intention  of  becoming  Chmese,  but 
their  presence  there  has  shaken  the  sta- 
bility of  the  Chinese  empire,  and  has  cost 
that  country,  if  the  returns  are  not  enor- 
mously exaggerated,  in  the  civil  wars  and 
rebelhons  of  which  they  have  been  the  in- 
direct occasion,  two  hundred  million  lives. 
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From  the  earliest  times  we  trace  migra- 
tions of  nations  or  the  founding  of  colonies 
by  spirited  adventurers,  but  never  was  the 
process  going  on  at  such  a  rate  as  now, 
and  never  with  so  little  order  or  organized 
communion  of  purpose.  No  ingenuity 
could  have  devised  a  plan  for  the  disper- 
sion of  the  saperfluous  part  of  the  Euro- 
pean populations  so  effective  as  the  natural 
working  of  personal  impulse,  backed  bv 
these  new  facilities.  Tne  question  still 
returns,  however.  To  what  purpose  ?  Are 
the  effects  of  emigration  to  be  only  as  the 
effects  of  machinery  ?  Are  a  few  hundred 
millions  to  be  added  to  the  population  of 
the  globe  merely  that  they  may  make 
money  and  spend  it  ?  In  all  the  ^reat 
movements  at  present  visible  there  is  as 
yet  no  trace  of  the  working  of  intellectual 
or  moral  ideas — no  sign  of  conviction  that 
man  has  more  to  live  for  than  to  labour 
and  eat  the  fruit  of  his  labour. 

So  far,  perhaps,  the  finest  result  of 
scientific  activity  Res  in  the  ^rsonal  char- 
acter which  devotion  of  a  hfe  to  science 
seems  to  produce.  While  almost  every 
other  occupation  is  pursued  for  the  money 
which  can  be  made  out  of  it,  and  success 
measured  by  the  money  result  which  has 
been  realized  —  while  even  artists  and  men 
of  letters,  with  here  and  there  a  briUiant 
exception,  let  the  banker's  book  become 
more  and  more  the  criterion  of  their  be- 
ing on  the  right  road,  the  men  of  science 
alone  seem  to  valine  knowledge  for  its  own 
sake,  and  to  be  valued  in  return  for  the 
addition  which  they  are  «ble  to  make  to 
it.  A  dozen  distinguished  men  might  be 
named  who  have  shown  intellect  enough 
to  qualify  them  for  the  woolsack,  or  an 
archbishop's  mitre :  external  rewards  of 
this  kind  mij^ht  be  thought  the  natural 
recompense  S>t  work  which  produces  re- 
sults so  splendid;  but  they  are  quietly 
and  unconsciously  indifferent  —  they  are 
happy  in  their  own  occupations,  and  ask  no 
more ;  and  that  here,  and  here  only,  there 
is  real  and  undeniable  progress  is  a  signifi- 
cant proof  that  the  laws  remain  unchanged 
under  which  excellence  of  any  kind  is 
attainable. 

To  conclude. 

The  accumulation  of  wealth,  with  its 
daily  services  at  the  Stock  Exchange  and 
tiie  Bourse,  with  international  exhibitions 
for  its  religious  festivals,  and  political  econ- 
omy for  its  gospel,  is  progress,  if  it  be 
progress  at  all,  towards  the  wrong  place. 
BaM,  the  god  of  the  merchants  of  Ty^e, 
counted  four  hundred  and  fifty  prophets 
when  there  was  but  one  El^ah.  fiaal  was  j 
a  visible  reality.    Baid  rose  in  his   sun- 


chariot  ia  the  morning,  scattered  the  evil 
spirits  of  the  night,  lightened  the  hear^ 
quickened  the  seed  in  the  soil,  clothed  the 
hill-side  with  waving  com,  made  the  gar* 
dens  bright  with  flowers,  and  loaded  the 
vineyards  with  its  purine  dusters.    When 
Baal  turned  away   his   face   the    earth 
languished,  and   dressed   herself  in  her 
winter   mourning    robe.    Baal    was  the 
friend  who  held  at  bay  the  enemies  of 
mankind,  cold,  nakedness,   and    hunger; 
who  was  kind  alike  to  the  evil  and  the 
good,  to  those  who  worshipped  him  and 
those  who  forgot  their  benemctor.    Com- 
pared to  him,  what  was  the  being  that  **  hid 
himself,"  the  name  without  a  form — that 
was  called  on,  but  did  not  answer — who 
appeared  in  visions  of  the  night>  terrifying 
the  uneasy  sleeper  with  visions  of  horror? 
Baal  was  god.    The  other  was  but  the 
creation  or  a  frightened  imagination— a 
phantom  that  had  no  existence  outside  the 
brain  of  fools  and  dreamers.    Yet  in  the 
end  Baal  could  not  save  Samaria  fhnn  the 
Assyrians,  any  more  than  M.  Periere  and 
the  Credit  Mobilier  can  rescue  Paris  from 
Yon  Moltke.    Paris,  if  saved  at  all,  must 
be  saved  by  a  return  to  the  uninviting 
virtues  of  harder  and  simpler  times.    The 
modem  creed  bids  ev^^^  man  look  first  to 
his  cash-box.    Fact  says  that  the  cash-box 
must  be  the  second  concern  — that  a  man's 
life  consists  not  in  the  abundance  of  things 
that  he  possesses.    The  modem  creed  says, 
by  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Bright,  that  cheating 
was   reasonable    competition,   and    fidse 
weights,  once  called  an  abomination,  were 
venial  delinquencies.    Fact  says  that  this 
vile  belief  has  gone  like  poison  into  the 
marrow  of  the  nations.    The  modem  creed 
looks  complacently  on  luxury  as  a  stimulus 
to  trade.    Fact  says  that  luxury  has  dis- 
organized society,  severed  the  bonds  of 
goodwill  which  unite  man  to  man,  and 
class  to  class,  and  generated  distrust  and 
hatred.    The  modem  creed  looks  on  im- 
purity with  an  approbation  none  the  less 
real  that  it  dares  not   <»enly  avow  it» 
dreadinp^  the  darkest  sins  less  than  over- 
population.    Fact  —  which  if  it  cannot 
otherwise  secure  a  hearing,  expresses  it- 
self at  last  in  bayonets  and  bursting  shells 
— declares  that  if  our  great  mushroom 
towns  cannot  dear  themsdves  of  pollution, 
the  world  will  not  long  endure  tneir  pres- 
ence. 

A  serious  person,  when  he  is  informed 
that  any  particular  country  is  making 
strides  in  civiiizatiop,  will  ask  two  9iiies- 
tions.  First  personally,  Are  the  individual 
citizens  ^owins  more  pure  in  their  pri- 
vate habits?    Are* they  true  and  just  in 
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their  dealings?  Is  their  intelligence,  if 
thejr  are  becoming  intelligent,  directed 
towards  learning  and  doing  what  is  right, 
or  are  they  looking  only  for  more  extended 
pleasures  and  for  the  means  of  obtaining 
them  Y  Are  they  making  progress  in  what 
old-fiishioned  pe<H>le  used  to  call  the  fear 
of  God,  or  are  their  personal  selres  and 
the  indulgence  of  their  own  inclinations 
the  end  and  aim  of  their  existence  ?  ^  That 
is  one  qaestion,  and  the  other  is  its  coun- 
terpart. £ach  nation  has  a  certun  por- 
tion of  the  earth's  surface  allotted  to  it, 
from  which  the  means  of  its  support  are 
being  wnmg :  are  the  proceeds  of  labour 
distributed  justly,  according  to  the  work 
which  each  indiyidual  has  done;  or  does 
one  plough  and  another  reap  in  virtue  of 
superior  strength,  superior  cleverness  or 
cunning? 

These  are  the  criteria  of  progress.  All 
else  are  merely  misleading.  In  a  state  of 
nature  there  is  no  law  but  physical  force. 
As  society  becomes  organized,  stren^h  is 
coerced  by  greater  strength ;  arbitrary 
violence  is  reitrained  by  the  policeman; 
and  the  relations  between  man  and  man, 
in  some  degree,  are  humanized.  That  is 
true  improvement.  But  large  thews  and 
sinews  are  only  the  rudest  of  the  gifts 
which  enable  one  man  to  take  advantage 
of  his  neighbour.  Sharpness  of  wit  gives 
no  higher  title  to  superiority  than  bigness 
of  muscle  and  bone.  The  power  to  over- 
reach requires  restraint  as  much  as  the 
power  to  rob  and  kill ;  and  the  progress  of 
civilization  depends  on  the  extent  of  the 
domain  which  is  reclaimed  under  the  moral 
law.  Nations  have  been  historically  great 
in  proportion  to  their  success  in  this  direc- 
tion. Religion,  while  it  is  sound,  creates 
a  basis  of  conviction  on  which  legislation 
can  act ;  and  where  the  legislator  drops 
the  problem,  the  spiritual  teacher  takes  it 
up.  So  long  as  a  religion  is  believed,  and 
BO  long  as  it  retains  a  practical  direction, 
80  long  the  moral  idea  of  risrht  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  government.  When  rehp^on 
degenerates  into  superstition  or  doctrinal- 
ism,  the  statesman  loses  his  ground,  and 
laws  intended,  as  it  is  scornfully  said,  to 
make  men  virtuous  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
either  sink  into  desuetude  or  are  formally 
abandoned.  How  far  modem  Europe  has 
travelled  in  this  direction  would  be  too 
large  an  enquiry.  Thus  much,  however, 
is  patent,  and,  so  far  as  our  own  country 
is  concerned,  is  proudly  avowed:  Prov- 
inces of  action  once  formally  occupied  by 
law  have  been  abandoned  to  anarchy. 
Statutes  which  regulated  wages,  statutes 
which  assessed  prices,  statutes  which  inter- 


fered with  personal  liberty,  in  the  supposed 
interests  of  the  commonwealth,  have  been 
repealed  as  mischievous.  It  is  now  held 
that  beyond  the  prevention  of  violence  and 
the  grrossest  forms  of  fraud,  government 
can  meddle  only  for  mischief — that  crime 
only  needs  repressing — and  that  a  com- 
munity prospers  best  where  every  one  is 
left  to  scramble  for  himself,  and  find  the 
place  for  which  his  gifts  best  qualifV  him. 
Justice,  which  was  held  formerly  to  be  co- 
extensive with  human  conduc  ,  is  limited 
to  the  smallest  corner  of  it.  The  labourer 
or  artisan  has  a  right  only  to  such  wa^es 
as  he  can  extort  out  of  the  employer.  The 
purchaser  who  is  cheated  in  a  shop  must 
blame  his  own  simplicity,  and  endeavour 
to  be  wiser  for  the  future. 

Habits  of  obedience,  moral  convictions 
inherited  firom  earlier  times,  have  enabled 
this  singular  theory  to  work  for  a  time; 
men  have  submitted  to  be  defrauded  rath- 
er than  qudrrel  violently  with  the  institu- 
tions of  their  country.  There  are  symp- 
toms, however,  which  indicate  that  the 
period  of  forbearance  is  waning.  Swin- 
dling has  ^own  to  a  point  among  us  where 
even  Mr.  Bright  preaches  patience  unsuc- 
cessfully, and  Trades-Unionism  indicates 
that  the  higgling  of  the  market  is  not  the 
last  word  on  the  wages  question.  Govern- 
ment will  have  to  take  up  again  its  aban- 
doned functions,  and  will  understand  that 
the  cause  and  meaning  of  its  existence  is 
the  discovery  and  enforcement  of  the  ele- 
mentary rules  of  right  and  wrong.  Here 
lies  the  road  of  true  progress,  and  nowhere 
else.  It  is  no  primrose  path  —  with  exhi- 
bition flourishes,  elasticity  of  revenue,  and 
shining  lists  of  exports  and  imports.  The 
upwaiHi  climb  has  been  ever  a  steep  and 
thorny  one,  involving,  first  of  all,  the  for- 
getfulness  of  self,  the  worship  of  which,  in 
the  creed  of  the  economist,  is  the  main- 
spring of  advance.  That  the  change  will 
come,  if  not  to  us  in  England,  yet  to  our 
posterity,  somewhere  upon  the  planet,  ex- 
perience forbids  us  to  doubt.  The  proba- 
ble manner  of  it  is  hopelessly  obscure. 
Men  never  willingly  acknowledge  that 
they  have  been  absurdly  mistaken.  An 
indication  of  what  may  possibly  happen 
may  be  found,  perhaps,  in  a  singular  phe- 
nomenon of  the  spintual  development  of 
mankind  which  occurred  in  a  far  distant 
age.  The  fact  itself  is,  at  all  events,  so 
curious  that  a  passing  thought  may  be  use- 
fnlhr  bestowea  upon  it. 

The  Egyptians  were  the  first  people  up- 
on the  earth  who  emerged  into  what  is 
now  called  civilization.  How  they  lived, 
how  they  were  governed  during  Uie  tens 
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or  hundreds  of  ffenerations  whidi  inter- 
yened  between  their  earliest  and  latest 
monuments,  there  is  little  evidence  to  say. 
At  the  date  when  they  become  historically 
visible  they  present  the  usual  features  of 
e£fete  Oriental  societies;  the  labour  exe- 
cuted by  slave  gangs,  and  a  rich,  luxuri- 
ous minority  spending  their  time  in  feast- 
ing and  revelry.  Wealth  accumulated,  Art 
flourished.  Enormous  engineering  works 
illustrated  the  talent  or  ministered  to  the 
vanity  of  the  priestly  and  military  classes. 
The  favoured  of  fortune  basked  in  per- 
petual sunshine.  The  millions  sweated  in 
the  heat  under  the  lash  of  the  taskmaster, 
and  were  paid  with  iust  so  much  of  the 
leeks  and  onions  and  fleshpots  as  would 
continue  them  in  a  condition  to  work.  Of 
these  despised  wretches  some  hundreds  of 
thousands  were  enabled  by  Providence  to 
shake  off  the  yoke,  to  escape  over  the  Bed 
Sea  into  the  Arabian  desert,  and  there  re- 
ceive from  Heaven  a  code  of  laws  under 
which  they  were  to  be  governed  in  the  land 
where  they  were  to  be  planted. 

What  were  those  laws  ? 

The  Egyptians,  in  the  midst  of  their  cor- 
ruptions, had  inherited  the  doctrine  from 
their  fathers  which  is  considered  the  foun- 
dation of  all  religion.  They  believed  in  a 
life  beyond  the  grave  —  in  the  judgment 
bar  of  Osiris,  at  which  they  were  to  stand 
on  leaving  their  bodies,  and  in  a  future  of 
happiness  or  misery  as  they  had  lived 
well  or  ill  upon  earth.  It  was  not  a  specu- 
lation of  philosophers  —  it  was  the  popu- 
lar creed ;  and  it  was  held  with  exactly  the 
same  kind  of  belief  with  which  it  has  been 
held  by  the  Western  nations  since  their 
conversion  to  Christianity. 

But  what  was  the  practical  effect  of 
their  belief?  There  is  no  doctrine,  how- 
ever true,  which  works  mechanically  on 
the  soul  like  a  charm.  The  expectation  of 
a  future  state  may  be  a  motive  for  the 
noblest  exertion,  or  it  may  be  an  excuse 
for  acquiescence  in  evil,  and  serve  to  con- 
ceal and  perpetuate  the  most  enormous 
iniquities.  The  magnate  of  Thebes  or 
Memphis,  with  his  huge  estates,  his  town 
anp  country  palaces,  his  retinue  of  eunuchs 
and  his  slaves  whom  he  counted  bv  thou- 
sands, was  able  to  say  to  himself  if  he 
thought  at  all,  "True  enough,  there  are 
inequalities  of  fortune.  These  serfe  of 
mine  have  a  miserable  time  of  it,  but  it  is 
only  a  time  after  all ;  they  have  immortal 
souls,  poor  devils !  and  their  wretched  ex- 
istence here  is  but  a  drop  of  water  in  the 
ocean  of  their  beii^.  Tney  have  as  sood 
a  chance  of  Paradise  as  I  have  —  peraaps 
better.    Osiris  will  set  all  right  hereafter ; 


and  for  the  present  rich  and  poor  are  an 
ordinance  of  Providence,  and  there  is  no 
occasion  to  disturb  established  institu- 
tions. For  myself  I  have  drawn  a  prize 
in  the  lottery,  and  I  hope  I  am  gratefuL 
I  subscribe  handsomely  to  the  temple  8er> 
vices.  I  am  myself  punctual  in  my  reli- 
gious duties.  The  priests,  who  are  wiser 
than  I  am,  pray  for  me,  and  they  tell  me  I 
may  set  my  mind  at  rest." 

Under  this  theory  of  things  the  Israelites 
had  been  ground  to  powder.  They  broke 
away.  They  too  were  to  become  a  nation. 
A  revelation  of  the  true  God  was  bestowed 
on  them,  firom  which,  as  from  a  fountain,  i^ 
deeper  knowledge  of  the  Divine  nature 
was  to  flow  out  over  the  earth;  and  the 
central  thought  of  it  was  the  realization 
of  the  Divine  government  —  not  in  a 
vague  hereafter,  but  in  the  living  present. 
The  unpractical  prospective  justice  which 
had  become  an  excuse  for  tyranny  was  su- 
perseded by  an  immediate  justice  in  time. 
They  were  to  reap  the  harvest  of  their 
deeds,  not  in  heaven,  but  on  earth.  There 
was  no  life  in  the  grave  whither  they  were 
eoing.  The  future  state  was  withdrawn 
from  their  sight  tiU  the  mischief  which  it 
had  wrought  was  forgotten.  It  was  not 
denied,  but  it  was  veiled  in  a  cloud.  It 
was  left  to  private  opinion  to  hope  or  to 
fear ;  but  it  was  no  longer  held  out  either 
as  an  excitement  to  piety  or  a  terror  to 
evil-doers.  The  God  of  Israel  was  a  living 
God,  and  His  power  was  displayed  visibly 
and  immediately  in  rewardm|^  the  good 
and  punishing  the  wicked  while  they  re- 
mained in  the  flerii. 

Without  pressing  the  parallel,  phenom- 
ena are  showing  themselves  which  indi- 
cate that  an  analogous  suspension  of 
belief  provoked  by  the  same  causes  may 
possibly  be  awaiting  ourselves.  The  rela- 
tions between  man  and  man  are  now  sup- 
posed to  be  governed  by  natural  laws 
which  enact  themselves  independent  of 
considerations  of  justice.  Political  econo- 
my is  erected  into  a  science,  and  the 
j  shock  to  our  moral  nature  is  relieved  by 
reflections  that  it  refers  only  to  earth, 
I  and  that  justice  may  take  effect  here- 
after. Science,  however,  is  an  inexorable 
I  master.  The  evidence  for  a  hereafter 
depends  on  considerations  which  sdenoe 
declines  to  entertain.  To  piety  and  con- 
scientiousness it  appears  inherently  prob- 
able; but  to  the  calm,  nnprcgudiced  stu- 
dent of  realities,  piety  ana  conscientious- 
ness are  insufficient  witnesses  to  matters 
of  £sct.  The  religious  passions  have  made 
too  many  mistakes  to  be  accepted  as  of 
conclusive    authority.      Scientific   halntt 
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of  thought,  which  are  more  and  more  con- 
trolling us,  demand  external  proofe  which 
are  difficult  to  find.  It  may  be  that  We 
require  once  more  to  have  the  living  cer- 
tainties of  the  Divine  government  brought 
home  to  us  more  ptdpably ;  that  a  doctrme 
which  has   been  the  consolation  of  the 


heavy-laden  for  eighteen  hundred  years 
may  have  generated  once  more  a  nracticol 
infidelity ;  and  that  by  natural  and  intelli- 
gent agencies,  in  the  furtherance  of  the 
everlasting  purposes  of  our  Father  in 
heaven,  it  may  again  be  about  to  be  with- 
drawn. 


LETTER  FROM  JERUSALEM. 

Some  years  ago,  in  building  the  new  ohuroh 
and  convent,  under  the  auspices  of  M.  Riitisbon, 
it  became  known  that  a  double  vault  had  been 
discovered  in  preparing  the  foundations.  The 
authorities  of  the  town  at  the  time  took  but  little 
or  no  notice  of  this.  This  settson,  however,  in 
the  search  for  water,  a  shaft  sunk  near  the 
€k)vemor'B  house  opened  in  two  subways  run- 
ning side  by  side  from  the  Haram  area  to  the 
North;  on  pursuing  these  they  were  found  to 
run  under  the  new  Latin  buildings  They  were 
immediately  reoogniied  as  ancient  water-ways, 
although,  owing  to  the  accumulation  of  rubbish, 
the  springs  were  nearly  choked  up.  Part  of 
the  rubbish  was  of  accidental  origin,  but  the 
most  considerable  portion  had  been  shot  down 
from  the  convent,  with  the  evident  intention  of 
filling  up  this  interesting  relic  of  the  ancient 
city;  the  circumstances  would  scarcely  allow  of 
delay,  and  the  Pasha  therefore  ordered  the  rub* 
bisb  to  be  carried  away.  The  convent  authori- 
ties interposed  with  the  representation  that,  as 
their  property,  the  plaoe  ought  to  remain  un- 
touched. The  Pasha  pleaded  that  reservoirs  and 
springs  made  for  the  public  good  originally  could 
never  be  in  private  possession,  that  the  terms  of 
laud  sale  dia  not  by  the  laws  of  the  city  allow 
such  to  pass  away  from  the  public;  and  he  pro- 
ceeded with  his  useful  work.  Telegrams  to  and 
from  Paris  and  Constantinople  were  despatched 
and  received,  all  clashing  with  one  another,  but 
the  work  still  proceed^.  At  this  crisis  the 
French  Consul  in  full  uniform  descended  to  the 
vaults,  and  authoritatively  demanded  the  evac- 
uation of  the  subways.  The  workpeople,  it  ap- 
pears, treated  this  and  the  formal  declaration  in 
the  name  of  the  French  Emperor  that  the  land 
was  part  of  France,  and  only  abandoned  tem- 
porarily under  the  pressure  of  force,  with  scanty 
respect.  Immediately  afterwards  the  nuns  re- 
moved, with  all  the  children  under  their  care, 
to  another  building  at  a  distance,  representing 
themselves  as  nns^e  fh)m  the  workpeople  en- 
gaged, and  the  house  in  danger  fW>m  the  re- 
moval of  the  rubbish  from  the  rook-hewn  and 
arched  tunnels.  To  exhibit  the  sincerity  of  this 
opinion  props  were  placed  against  all  the  walls 
of  the  building  in  all  directions.  The  quarrel 
at  last  reached  such  dimensions  that  a  special 
eommissbner  finom  France  and  another  fh>m 
Constantinople,  together  with  the  Grand  Pnsba 
from  Pamasoos,  have  been  sent  to  settle  the 


matter  on  the  spot.  There  is  but  little  doubt 
the  French  influence  will  carry  the  poinf  for  the 
Latins,  and  so  deprive  the  town  of  the  blessing 
of  a  grand  reserve  of  water,  and  disappoint  the 
hopes  of  antiquaries  who  had  watched  the  prog- 
ress of  the  clearing-out  with  the  expectation 
that  another  link  would  be  given  to  the  meagre 
evidence  existing  as  to  the  ancient  topography 
of  Jerusalem.  The  double  aqueduct  is  of  the 
beet  character  as  masoni^,  although  nothing 
has  yet  been  discovered  to  decide  its  date.  The 
span  of  the  archways  is  about  equal  to  that  of 
the  Thames  Tunnel,  to  which  in  its  double  way 
the  tunnel  has  a  strong  resemblance.  The 
arches  are  in  parts  slightly  pointed,  but  not 
more  than  enough  to  permit  transition  into  the 
rounded  form ;  about  six  or  seven  feet,  perhaps 
more,  from  the  original  base  are  large  openings 
from  one  to  the  other,  to  allow  a  superabun- 
dance of  water  to  flow  in  or  out;  the  blocks  of 
stone  used  average  about  two  or  three  feet; 
these  being  in  as  good  a  state  of  preservation  as 
though  the  masonry  had  been  finished  but  yes- 
terday; these  tunnels  end  to  the  south  in  a  mass 
of  native  rock  short  of  the  Haram  area,  with, 
however,  at  the  side  of  one  an  excavated  chan- 
nel, large  enough  for  a  man,  said  to  lead  to 
Siloam.  The  workmen  speak  of  a  third  and 
fourth  tunnel  running  parallel  on  the  eastern 
side,  but  further  south,  to  the  Mosque  itselfl 
These,  however,  cannot  yet  be  seen  by  the 
Prankish  visitor. 


Among  the  Japanese  gentlemen,  official  and 
unofficial,  now  on  their  way  to  the  West,  for 
the  purposes  of  study,  is  one  who  goes  to  Hol- 
land, to  study  medicine.  Holland  having  hiid 
the  monopoly  of  intercourse  with  Japan,  the 
Netherlands  language  is  still  the  foreign  lan- 
guage most  used  and  understood,  but  English  is 
beginning  to  compete  with  it.  Indeed,  most  of 
the  party  proceed  first  to  New  England. 


AppBOPauTB  —  When  the  Kmo  of  Prussia 
becomes  Emperor  of  Germany,  he  will  proba- 
bly assume  the  title  of  Pious  thb  Fust. 

Punch. 
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From  Chambers*  Joonuil. 
SEEING  LAPLAND. 

If  anything  can  be  said  to  realise  that 
imperioas  necessity  for  brain-workers  and 
dwellers  in  cities,  a  ^  thorough  change,"  it 
is  such  a  summer  trip  as  that  described  by 
Captain  Hutchinson.  *  In  one  of  her  de- 
lightful poems  for  children,  Mrs.  Howitt 
tella  of  the  land  over  which 

The  sun  rose  redly  up,  t6  shine  for  half  a  year. 

And  here  is  the  same  charming  story  in 
prose,  and  without  any  uncongenial  refer- 
ence to  the  other  half  of  the  year,  when 
darkness,  imperfectly  combated  by  the  oil- 
lamp  and  the  resinous  torch  of  dwarf-pine, 
reigns  in  its  turn.  Absolute  novelty  with- 
out danger,  and  economy  without  oiscom- 
fort,  are  two  of  the  recommendations  of 
this  fresh  field  for  summer  tourists  which 
Captain  Hutchinson  and  his  wife  explored, 
accompanied  by  the  following  luggage: 
^  Two  small  portmanteaus,  each  weighing 
thirty  pounds,  a  travelling  bath,  some  fifty 
pounds  more,  a  bundle  of  rues,  and  an- 
other of  rods  and  umbrellas,  a  hand-bag,  a 
gun-case,  a  fishing-basket,  a  waterproof 
coat,  fifty  pounds  in  English  money,  and  a 
circular  note  for  one  hundred  pounds." 
The  fishing-basket  never  held  any  fish,  but 
it  did  capacity  for  the  euide-books  and  the 
sherry  and  biscuits.  Of  the  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds,  the  travellers  brouffht 
back  fifty  untouched ;  and  their  hotel  buls, 
which  the  writer  conscientiously  repro- 
duces, are  refreshing  evidence  that  there  is 
one  comer  of  the  earth,  at  all  events,  not 
yet  devoted  to  the  i>illage  of  the  defence- 
less voyager.  Here  is  an  edifying  table  of 
comparison : 

Lord  Warden,  Dover. — Apartments,  Cs.; 
attendance,  Ss. ;  one  cop  of  tea.  Is. ;  two  oold- 
meat  breakfasts,  5s. — Total,  16s. 

Marsely*8  Hotel,  Kiel—  Two  tens,  Is.  lOd. ; 
lights.  Is. ;  breakfast  for  two.  Is.  lOd. ;  dinner 
—  two  soups,  8d. ;  two  matton-ohops,  potatoes. 
Is.  2d.;  two  sweet  omelets.  Is.  lOd.;  two  glasses 
of  sherry,  lOd.;  two  teas,  la  lOd.;  bedroom, 
88.  6d.;  servants,  la  2d.^  Total,  16s.  8d. 

Further  on,  the  charges  are  still  more 
moderate ;  but  even  this  example  is  cheer- 
ing to  the  summer  tourist  who  thinks 
of  trying  Lapland.  Between  the  Lord 
Warden  and  Marsely^s  there  is  some  unin- 
teresting travel.  After  Aix-la-Chapelle 
and  Cologne,  there  is  Hanover,  flattest  of 
towns,  *^  a  paradise  for  bicycles,"  and  Ham- 
burg, which  has  nothing  to  recommend  it 


*  Try  Lapland ;  a  Freth  Field/or  Summer  Tour- 
iiti.  By  Alexander  H.  Hntohinson.  Captidn  RoTal 
ArtUlerjr.    London :  Chapman  ft  HalL 


but  the  Alster  basin,  and  the  picturesque 
costume  of  the  girls  selling  fruit.    Then 
there  is  Holstein,  where  the  nofrih  begins  to 
sogffest  itself  with  charming  associations 
of  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  in  the  per- 
sons of  the  storks,  of  which  Spartan  bards 
the    writer   says :    **  We    noticed    many 
perched  on    stones,  each   selecting  with 
great  care  the  fattest  fr^g  in  front  of  him 
before  gobbling  him  up.      A   travelling 
companion   told   us   that   he   saw  them 
assembling  themselves  in  the  same  field 
every  year  by  hundreds.    There  they  re- 
main for  a  week,  trying  their  wings  by 
continual  flights  round  and  round  the  field. 
At  length  the  last  day  comes,  and  then  all 
the  sickly  ones,  and  any  young  birds  that 
have  not   shown    themselves    sufficiently 
proficient  in  flying,  or  strong  on  the  wing, 
are  separated  from  the  flock,  and  regularly 
peoked  to  death  on  the  spot.    The  slaagb- 
ter  over,  the  survivors  all  rise  together  as 
one  bird,  and   take  flight  to   the  sunny 
south,  not  to  reappear  until  the  foUowing 
spring."    From  Bael,  of  whose  fine  har- 
bour the  Prussians  are  rapidly  malring  an 
imitation  of  Portsmouth,  to  Corsoer,  is  a 
pleasant  trip  in  fine    weather,  but   very 
much  the  reverse  in  bad,  the  sea  being 
**  tremendous "    in  the  Belts   if  there  is 
wind.    The  little  island  of  Zealand,  where 
the  people  talk   the   pleasant   tongue  of 
Gamle    Norge,   is    fiat,    but    fertue;    it 
abounds   in  oaks  and    popliun,   and    has 
several  surpassingly  beautiful  lakes.  ^  We 
notice,'*  says  the  writer,  ^  that  the  young 
ladies  are  much  better  looking,  more  graoe- 
ful,  and  not  so  *'  cooky  "  as  the  Noi^em 
Germans,  and  the  men  chubbier  and  more 
weather-beaten.    As    for   the   soldiers,  a 
Prussian  looks  as  if  he  could  eat  half-a- 
dozen  at  a  mouthful."    There  is  not  much 
to  see  at  Copenhagen,  but  neither  is  there 
much  to  pay  at  the  remarkablv  comfort- 
able hotels ;  and  the  railway  takes  one  in 
two  hours  to    Elsinore,  whence    a   little 
steamer  transports  one  in  fifteen  minutes 
to  the   Swedish  town  of  Helsingborg.  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Sound,  where  the  na- 
tives are  taller  and  better-looking  than  the 
Danes,  though  poorer  and  more  ragged. 

Now  begins  the  journey  through  Swe- 
den, the  railroad  passing  by  innumerable 
bright-red  farm-houses,  surrounded  by  out- 
buudings,  but  with  rocky  and  sterile  land 
around.  At  every  station,  huge  bunches 
of  beautiful  lilies  of  the  valley  are  oflfered 
for  sale.  After  Malmo,  the  scenery  im- 
proves rapidlv,  and  glorious  views  are  to 
be  had  of  lakes  surrounded  by  hills  and 
rooks,  and  studded  with  pretty  uttle  islets. 
The  whole  journey,  with  its  admirable  ar- 
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rangements,  its  ciTil  officials,  its  reason- 
able charges,  its  sumptuous  and  cheap 
refreshment  station,  is  delightful,  and  its 
termination  is  a  sight  well  worth  the  jour- 
ney, wexe  it  far  less  pleasant.  It  is  aunost 
as  difficult  to  giye  an  idea  of  the  beauty  of 
Paris  as  of  that  of  Stockholm,  aptly  called 
**  the  Venice  of  the  North."  No  descrip- 
tion can  do  justice  to  it,  in  Captain  Hutch- 
inson's opinion.  It  lies  upon  seven  islands 
and  two  promontories,  the  water  pi(^rcing 
it  in  every  direction,  and  the  streets  rising 
up,  one  above  the  other,  on  each  hill,  like 
an  amphitheatre.  No  level  plain  to  be 
seen  anywhere ;  and  the  splendid  public 
buildings,  the  statues,  the  massively  grand 
palace  towering  above  all,  in  the  centre  of 
the  city,  form  a  spectacle  which  has  few 
rivab  in  the  worldL 

But  all  this  is  not  Lapland ;  and  as  the 
travellers  wished  to  see  the  midnisht  sun, 
they  had  to  push  on,  in  a  small  and  crowd- 
ed steamer,  to  Luleft.  They  took  a  small 
stock  of  preserved  soup  and  beefistei^ 
some  Enfflish  biscuits,  a  pound  of  tea,  six 
bottles  of  sherry,  and  one  of  rum,  and  no 
doubt  felt  that  now  they  were  really  off 
to  ^  somewhere  near  the  North  Pole,"  as 
their  friends  vaguely  described  their  des- 
tination. The  little  ship  carried  a  miscel- 
laneous cargo  of  flour,  bricks,  oil,  machi- 
nery, cowhides,  furniture,  packages  of 
clothing,  beer,  wine,  velvet  scoas  and  arm- 
chairs, two  perambulators,  and  a  bicycle. 
**  We  did  hope,"  says  the  writer,  in  ref- 
erence to  the  last  objectionable  article, 
**to  have  left  such  civilization  behind  us 
when  we  neared  the  Arctic  Circle."  Past 
beautiful  coast-scenery,  and  with  a  tre- 
mendous sea,  in  which  the  heavily-laden 
little  ship  behaves  gallantly,  to  Bathan, 
where  the  first  glimpses  of  the  blade  North 
are  eagerly  looked  for,  and  where  winter 
is  still  lingering  in  June.  A  hard,  dreary, 
penitentifd  spot,  rocky,  and  covered  with 
moss  and  lidiens,  a  place  where  life  is 
wrested  from  the  soil  on  severest  terms. 
For  three  years  in  succession  the  crops 
have  failed  to  ripen,  and  the  inhabitants 
have  not,  like  the  Lapps,  reindeer  to  fall 
back  upon.  No  wonder  emigration  is  brisk 
there,  and  that  thirtv  thousand  of  the 
people  have  gone  to  America  within  one 
year.  The  town  does  not  boast  a  dozen 
wooden  houses,  yet  it  has  an  inn  and  a 
telegraph  office,  and  —  a  story;  a  storv 
about  an  iron  cross,  erected  on  a  hillock 
close  by,  to  the  memory  of  a  Swedish  colo- 
nel and  his  men,  who  lie  buried  beneath  — 
a  stoiT  to  the  disgrace  of  Russia.  This  is 
it :  "  During  the  war,  when  the  Gulf  was 
covered  wi^  ice,  a  party  of  Russians  nuwle 


a  foray  across  on  their  sleighs ;  but  in  con- 
sequence of  the  severity  of  the  weather, 
they  arrived  at  Bathan  m  a  most  terrible 
plight,  half  dead  from  exposure  and  fatigue. 
They  were  taken  in  and  hospitably  pro- 
videa  for  by  their  enemies,  who  nursed 
and  fed  them  carefully,  until  they  were 
recovered.  They  were  no  sooner  strong 
and  hearty,  than  they  rose  upon  their  pre- 
servers, and  put  them  all  to  death." 

Luleft,  situated  on  an  island  with  a  mag- 
nificent bay,  sheltering  an  inunense  fleet 
of  timber-ships,  is  the  most  important 
town  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia,  and  was  the  travellers'  start- 
ing-point for  the  interior  of  Lapland 
Proper.  They  were  goins  to  work  their 
way  to  Quidgock,  two  hundred  miles 
away,  oonceminff  the  unparalleled  beauty 
of  which  outlandish  plaoe  they  had  heard 
much.  LuleA  is  a  very  singular  place.  It 
contains  two  thousand  inhabitants,  but  has 
neither  prison,  policeman,  magistrate,  nor 
soldier.  The  people  are  so  well  behaved 
that  none  of  these  institutions  are  neces- 
sanr.  Thieving  is  an  offence  unheard  of; 
and  on  leaving  your  house,  the  door-key  is 
hung  on  a  peg  outside,  to  shew  all  comers 
that  you  are  not  at  home.  *^  I  pause,"  says 
Captain  Hutchinson,  momentarily  adopt- 
ing the  style  of  Count  Fosco,  *'to  allow 
this  wonderful  fact  to  sink  into  the  minds 
of  my  readers."  This  is  the  last  point  at 
whicn  intoxicating  liquors  can  be  pur- 
chased, and  they  are  not  permitted  to  be 
sold  out  of  the  town,  so  that  travellers  can 
have  only  a  small  quantity  for  their  own 
use.  Any  one  in  Lapland  who  wishes  to 
ffet  drunk  must  come  hundreds  of  miles  to 
do  so.  The  travellers  had  not  met  with 
much  enoouragemnt  from  the  Stockholm 
folk  regarding  their  journey  to  Quidgock. 
They  mostly  turned  up  their  eyes  in  si- 
lence, and  set  them  down  for  mad.  At 
Lule&  they  were  told  that  not  more  than 
three  travellers  in  a  vear  made  their  way 
to  the  place,  and  no  foreign  lady  had  ever 
attempted  it.  But  they  persevered;  and 
the  only  difficulties  they  had  to  encounter 
were  caused  by  their  not  sending  a  *^  for- 
bud,"  or  messenser,  in  advance,  to  prepare 
the  natives  for  their  arrivaL  Their  return 
was  perfectly  easy  and  oomfortable.  At 
Lule&  they  purchased  a  bottle  of  snuff,  for 
the  delectation  of  the  natives.  All  Swedes 
are  very  fond  of  it.  One  may  see  a  boat- 
man stop  rowing,  pull  out  a  large  snuff-box, 
and  fill  the  litUe  spoon  with  which  it  is 
provided  once,  or  even  twice,  emptying 
the  contents  each  time,  with  a  grunt  of 
satisfaction,  into  his  mouth.  At  Biobacken, 
on  the  LuleA  river,   public   conveyances 
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cease  to  be  had;  and  giffs,  like  Maltese 
go-carts,  drawn  by  strong  nandsome  Lapp 
ponies,  and  driven  by  strong  good-looking 
Swedish  girls,  over  indescribiu)ly  dreadfiu 
tracks,  are  the  means  of  locomotion.  On 
then,  again,  in  ^another  crowded  little 
steamer,  through  the  narrowing  river,  with 
yiUases  few  and  far  between,  and  scat- 
tered saw-mills,  and  furnaces  for  making 
tar ;  the  banks  studded  with  birch  and  fir, 
and  grass-lands  beyond  of  sparkling  emer- 
ald hue,  to  Swartha,  Haras,  and  Edenfors. 
Here  the  scenery  is  beautiful,  and  the  sun 
shines  all  round  the  clock.  Likewise  the 
mosquitoes  swarm  and  bite  with  tropical 
vigour.  From  this  point  the  travellers 
had  to  take  their  chance  both  for  shelter 
and  conveyance ;  but  in  beautiful  weather, 
a  perfectly  safe  country,  and  a  never-set- 
ting sun,  they  were  not  much  to  be  pitied. 
Part  of  the  road  to  Jockmock  lay  through 
a  portion  of  the  forest  which  had  been 
burned  the  preceding  year,  and  the  effect 
was  very  desolate  and  weird.  Half-burned 
pines  lay  scattered  in  every  direction; 
blackened  trunks  and  gray  shrivelled 
trees,  scorched  and  killed,  but  still  stand- 
ing, stretched  out  their  withered  arms  like 
ghastly  skeletons.  In  many  places,  noth- 
mg  but  blackened  ground  to  oe  seen,  and 
then,  again,  patches  of  the  most  exquisitely 
coloured  mosses  and  lichens,  contrasting 
strikingly  with  the  dismal  face  of  nature 
around.  **  It  is  impossible  to  desicribe  the 
feeling  of  loneliness  and  desolation  which 
the  traveller  experiences  as  he  crosses  these 
never-ending  Lapp  forests ;  the  stillness  was 
quite  oppressive,  as  for  five  hours  we  drove 
along  and  never  saw  a  human  being,  and 
scarcely  a  bird,  save  a  large  owl,  which 
startled  us  not  a  little,  as  it  darted  out 
from  its  nest.  What  night  must  be  when 
it  is  dark,  I  would  rather  not  try.  But 
the  sense  of  enjoyment  must  not  be  lost 
sight  of  I " 

Soon  the  limit  of  the  Scotch  fir  is 
reached ;  and  Captain  Hutchinson  and  his 
wife,  in  their  little  pony-gig,  followed  by  a 
cart  with  their  luggage,  (Lriven  by  a  sturdy 
ffirl  in  male  attire,  cross  the  Arctic  Circle, 
five  miles  from  Jockmock — an  interesting 
quaint  town,  commanding  beautiful  moun- 
tain views,  and  with  the  ceaseless  roar 
of  the  great  falls  for  ever  in  its  ears.  The 
town  contains  three  hundred  houses,  and 
had  thirty  inhabitants  when  the  travellers 
arrived  there.  The  Lapps  had  gone  to  the 
mountains,  driving  their  reindeer  before 
them,  to  feed  on  the  summer  mosses.  The 
houses  are  little  shanties  of  the  rudest 
construction,  with  holes  for  windows,  and 
dotted  about  in  the  most  irregular  manner. 


There  is  a  queer  little  church,  with  a  very 
sloping  roof;  and  there  is  a  melancholy 
young  pastor,  who  keeps  a  school  in  which 
he  civilizes  the  young  Lapps.  There  is  an 
inn,  consisting  of  three  rooms,  scrupulously 
dean,  the  fioors  strewed  with  juniper 
shoots,  <*  very  pleasant  until  your  boots  are 
off."  There  was  no  meat,  but  the  land- 
lord bought  a  lamb  for  the  travellers  for 
four  shimngs  and  fourpence.  They  had 
wild  ducks'  eggs,  and  the  sreen  eggs  of 
the  golden  eye.  detain  Hutchinson  was 
the  &st  person  who  ever  fished  in  the 
pools  with  a  rod;  the  Arctic  people  use 
nets  only,  and  fish  in  the  lakes  and  streams. 
The  scenery  is  beautiful,  the  clearness  of 
the  air  intoxicating,  the  invigorating 
healthfulness  of  the  place  deligh^ul,  and 
the  waterfalls  sublime. 

After  a  short  delay  and  much  enjoy- 
ment, they  pushed  on  to  the  Lakes  Pand- 
jaur  and  Kanciyaur,  with  their  exquisite 
cascades,  and  queer  Lapp  huts  upon  their 
banks;  and  tnen  to  Bjorkhobn,  where 
there  is  not  a  tree  or  shrub  upon  the  island 
— nothing  but  grass — and  tne  inhabitants 
live  on  fish  in  the  summer,  and  on  rein- 
deer in  the  winter,  as  usuaL  In  this  won- 
derfully primitive  place,  a  tiny  Lapp 
woman  gave  the  travellers  a  delicious  meat, 
admirably  cooked,  of  hot  kippered  salmon^ 
reindeer,  pancakes  and  eggs,  and  supplied 
them  with  most  comfortabfe  beds,  with  the 
whitest  of  sheets.  From  this  tiny  hostess 
they  purchased  an  antique  silver  sugar- 
spoon  of  great  beauty.  Where  did  it  come 
from  ?  How  had  it  found  its  way  there  ? 
Their  bill  was  two  shillings  and  two- 
pence. 

A  row  of  two  hours  brought  them  to 
Niavi,  which  looked  grand  from  the  boat. 
When  they  landed,  they  found  that  nearly 
all  the  inhabitants  had  gone  to  Quickjock, 
to  celebrate  St.  John's  Ihty,  and  only  a 
Lapp  girl  and  an  old  woman  remained. 
Every^ing  was  locked  up;  and  the  giii 
was  so  firi^tened  at  the  Kngliah  strangers, 
she  oould  only  wring  her  himds  and  stare. 
They  lit  a  fire  for  themselves,  and  broiled 
the  remainder  of  the  lamb-bone  which  they 
had  brought  from  Jodunock,  on  a  broom- 
stick—  "the  most  delidous  broil  we  ever 
tasted."  Then  they  slept  on  mattresses 
made  of  cow-hides,  "very  soft  and  com- 
fortable ; "  and  started  next  morning,  by 
a  rocky  forest-path,  to  the  shores  of  Sag- 
gat,  the  last  lake  between  them  and  Quick- 
jock. Five  hours'  rowing,  against  a  tre- 
mendous current,  and  in  the  midst  of  su- 
perb scenery,  with  snowy  mountains  tow- 
ering ahead,  and  the  lake  two  thousand 
feet  above  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  they 
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had  reached  the  northern  limit  of  the  birch, 
that  hardiest  of  trees  —  had  hit  upon  ^e 
right  taming  in  their  intricate  water-route 

—  had  discredited  the  prophecies  of  liieir 
friends,  and  reached  Quiclgock.  This 
picturesque  and  important  town  consLsts 
of  four  houses  and  a  church,  and  may  be 
accepted  as  the  ultimate  expression  of 
Lapland.  "  Picture  to  yourself"  says  Cmp- 
tain  Hutchinson,  'Hwo  Swiss  valleys, 
united  together  at  the  head  of  a  lake. 
The  low  ground  covered  with  small  birch 
and  willow,  of  exquisitely  vivid  green,  a 
beautiful  contrast  to  the  dark  forest  of 
pine  which  rises  immediately  above  it. 
The  trees,  abeady  diminutive  at  the  base, 
become  more  and  more  stunted  as  they 
approach  the  summit.  Where  the  forest 
ceases,  the  shrubby  willows,  not  more  than 
two  feet  high,  commence;  and  then  we 
find  a  region  where  little  is  to  be  seen  but 
mosses  and  lichens,  close  to  the  great  fell 
running  up  to  the  Norwegian  frontier; 
and,  crowning  all,  a  ma^ifioent  back- 
ground of  eternal  snow.  Ine  village,  with 
about  thirty  wooden  houses  (including 
bams  and  out-houses),  all  coloured  bright 
red,  stands  on  a  grassy  slope  reaching  to 
the  water's  edge.  The  tiny  church,  also 
of  bright  red  wood,  is  built  on  an  isolated 
hillock.  Two  rivers  help  to  form  the  lake  : 
the  first  flows  down  one  valley  in  quiet 

Sandeur,  while  the  second  bursts  over 
mense  masses  of  granite  in  hurried  fury, 
making  three  falls  of  excessive  beauty,  the 
roar  of  which  can  be  heard  for  miles.  Add 
to  all  this  a  deamess  of  atmosphere  pecu- 
liar onlv  to  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  a  dry- 
ness which  never  allows  of  a  fog,  and  this 
is  Qaickjock.*^ 

Surely  this  must  be  the  true  scene  of 
the  immemorially  ancient  Grerman  story  of 
Sneewittchen  and  the  "  seven  wee  men ; " 
and  the  little  black  and  brown  figures  who 
ran  about,  and  gathered  into  whispering 
groups  of  twos  and  threes,  as  the  travef 
krs'  boat  neared  the  village,  are  the  de- 
scendants of  the  seven.  No  quainter  or 
more  delightfiil  place  in  whicn  to  rest 
mind  and  bodv,  and  to  feast  one's  eyes  and 
one's  soul  with  t^e  beauty  of  nature,  with- 
out any  discordant  influence,  can  be  con- 
ceived. Here  is  no  savage  human  life,  to 
fill  one  with  a  mournful  (usgust,  no  strife, 
no  crueltv,  but  a  mild  and  gentle  people 

—  civil,  harmless,  laborious  —  to  whom 
crime  and  violence  are  unknown  —  inno- 
cent and  primitive,  friendlv  and  respectfid. 
Their  pastor,  a  nephew  of  the  great  Lapp 
botanist,  LsBstadius,  holds  an  honoured 
rule  over  the  little  community.  He  took 
the  strangers  to   his   house,  which  com- 


mands three  distinct  prospects,  probably 
unrivalled  in  the  world. 

Quidgock  wore  its  gayest  aspect.  The 
Lapps  had  come  thither  from  aU  parts,  to 
attend  the  service  in  the  little  church.  St. 
John's  Day  is  their  great  festival,  on  which 
they  commemorate  the  arrival  of  summer. 
The  pastor  had  at  least  twenty  mouths  to 
supply  with  food,  and  every  moming  two 
boats  set  off  with  their  nets  to  the  lake  for 
the  dav's  supply.  Thev  would  return 
about  eleven  a.m.  with  a  large  quantity  of 
fish;  but  it  was  never  too  large  for  the 
consumers,  who  would  each  of  them  eat 
six  pounds  as  easily  as  one  pound,  if  set 
before  them.  Nothins  was  ever  left  for 
the  morrow.  They  subsist  entirely  on  fish, 
milk,  and  rye-bread.  The  harmless  little 
people  pleased  the  travellers  immensely. 
**  There  was  a  nice  little  couple,"  says  Cap- 
tain Hutchinson,  *'we  took  a  great  fancy 
to,  and,  after  much  consultation,  decided 
to  our  satisfaction  which  was  the  boy  and 
which  the  eirL  As  both  men  and  women 
have  long  hair,  and  neither  whiskers  nor 
beard,  and  dress  alike  in  high  blue  doth 
billycock  hats,  and  reindeer-skin  coats  and 
leggings,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  distin- 
gmsh  them.  We  asked  them  how  old 
mey  were,  and  whether  they  bdonged  to 
the  schooL  The  laugh  was  against  us, 
when  we  found  the  gentleman  to  be 
twenty-six,  and  the  lady,  his  wife,  twenty- 
four — instead  of  fourteen  and  twelve,  as 
we  had  settled  them  to  be."  In  this 
lovely  living  Lilliput,  potatoes  are  the  size 
of  walnuts,  lamb  steaks  as  big  as  larks, 
and  a  calf  about  the  dimensions  of  a  large 
cat.  No  doctor  is  within  a  hundred  miles, 
for  the  Lapps  are  never  ill  until  just  be- 
fore they  oie ;  and  the  one  doctor  even  at 
Luled  is  in  despair  at  the  want  of  patients ; 
The  effects  of  climate  are  very  curious  to 
watch.  The  summer  had  set  in,  and 
everything  seemed  to  be  growing  by  steam ; 
though  Quickjock  lies  at  such  an  altitude 
that  an  hour's  walk  up  any  of  the  moun- 
tains round  would  bnng  one  to  perpetual 
snow.  With  the  warmth  come  the  mos- 
quitoes, which  are  as  troublesome  to  the 
natives  as  to  visitors,  and  are  prepared 
against  by  covering  the  tops  of  the  chim- 
neys with  sod}  of  earth,  and  kept  out  by 
never  opening  the  windows  at  all,  and  the 
doors  only  for  the  indispensable  moment 
of  ingress  and  egress. 

On  Sunday  moming,  the  travellers  had 
a  grand  opportunity  K>r  seeing  the  whole 
of  the  little  settlement  dressed  in  their 
best.  The  Lapps  were  in  their  "go-to- 
meeting  "  skins,  and  numerous  beads  and 
jewels.    The  Swedes  were  in  black  dotk 
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dress  suits.  ''Even  the  children  wear 
swaliow-tailed  coats,  and  trousers ;  and  a 
more  comical-lookine  little  creature  could 
not  well  be  imagined  than  a  tiny  boy  of 
four  years  old,  whom  we  saw  ailing  him- 
self with  his  back  to  the  fire,  lus  bands 
under  his  coat-tails,  just  like  the  good  old 
English  gentlemen  all  of  the  olden  time  I 
There  are  seats  in  the  church  for  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  but  twenty  persons  com- 
]^3ed  the  congregation.  Three  hours' 
journey  from  the  little  town  is  Waldi 
Spiket,  with  a  conical  peak,  surmounting 
a  sheer  precipice  of  one  thousand  feet,  and 
range  aiter  range  of  snow-clad  mountains 
rising  one  above  the  other  beyond  it. 
There  is  first-rate  shooting  to  be  had  in  the 
neighourhood,  ptarmigan,  hares,  wood- 
grouse, and  dotterel ;  and  in  the  low  lands 
m  front  of  the  village,  golden  eye,  wid- 
geon, teal,  scaup,  velvet-duck,  &d.  All  this, 
with  nothing  to  pay,  no  leave  to  be  asked, 
and  nothing  to  be  desired  but  an  English 
dogl  Everywhere  in  the  forest  are 
strange  sights,  and  strange  birds,  which 
have  no  fear  of  man,  which  wlustle  as  one 
passes,  and,  though  frightened  for  a  mo- 
ment at  the  report  of  one's  gun,  fly  off  for 
only  a  few  yards,  and  then  return,  and 
twitter  and  chirp  as  before." 

The  ants  in  Liapland  are  three  times  as 
large  as  our  common  ant.  Their  nests  are 
hillocks  of  fir  sprigs  and  rubbish,  often 
four  feet  high,  the  inside  a  mass  of  eggs 
and  ants ;  weU-beaten  roads  diverge  fi^m 
them  in  every  direction,  like  the  lines  of 
railway  from  London  in  Bradshaw. 
"  These  ants,"  says  the  writer,  "  cross  the 
little  streams  and  brooks  by  means  of  nat- 
ural bridges.  One  day  I  was  jumping 
over  a  brook,  and  brushed  with  my  head 
and  shoulders  two  willow  branches  which 
met  over  the  water ;  in  an  instant  I  was 
covered  with  ants,  which  were  making 
their  wav  across  the  bridge  which  I  had 
disturbed." 

After  the  traveUers  had  sojourned  for  a 
week  at  the  pastor's  house.  Caption  Hutch- 
inson wrote  a  note  to  him  in  his  best 
Swedbh,  enclo^ng  bank-notes  for  twenty- 
seven  shillings,  for  six  days'  board  and 
lodging,  and  asking  permission  to  remain 
another  week.  The  pastor  borrowed  his 
guest's  dictionary,  and  although  entirely 
unacquainted  widi  English,  concocted  the 
following  answer :  "  Master  Captain  — 
Much  thanks  for  eenerous  paiment.  Mas- 
ter and  Mistress  fain  may  to  be  here  than 
one  week  I —  With  humility, 

"L.  LiESTADIUS." 

The  travellers  remained  a  fortnight,  and 
were  sorry  to  take  leave  of  all  but  the 


mosquitoes.  When  one  reads  of  the  glori- 
otts  scenery,  the  splendid  weather,  the  sim- 
ple, healtli^  life,  the  innocent,  friendly, 
honest  people,  and  the  delightful  rest^  and 
isolation  from  the  turmoil  of  civilised  life, 
with  entire  freedom  from  savagery,  it  is 
not  surprising  to  learn  that  the  travellers 
turned  away  with  reluctance  from  Quick- 
jock, 


From  London  Sodetjr. 
THAT  LIF£  IS  AN  ART. 

I  CANNOT  but  think  that  among  those 
intimations  of  Immortality  vouduutfed  to 
childhood  and  youth,  concerning  which  our 
great  ethical  poet  framed  his  noblest  ode, 
one  of  the  strongest  is  the  illimitable  as- 
pect of  Ume  which  we  eigoy  when  young 
out  lose  in   proportion   as   we  advance. 
One  df  our  earliest  notions  is  that  life 
might  well  be  a  holiday  and  work  be  re- 
manded to  odd  seasons.    We  loiter  on  the 
mead  and  follow  up  each  opening  avenue 
in  the  belief  that  the  day  is  pracUcally  in- 
terminable and  even  may  overtake  every 
delay  before  high  noon.    Later  we   find 
that  we  must  gather  up  our  sheaves  be- 
times, and  that  we  can  hardly  hope   to 
achieve  one  tittle  of  the  objects  which  we 
have  proposed  to  ourselves  as  worthy  of 
deliberate  effort.    We  perceive,  to  use  the 
language  of  the  great  originator  of  the 
Peripatetic  philosophy,  that  Life  is  both 
an  £nd-in-Itself  and  a  Means  to  an  End. 
The  view  that  looks  upon  it  as  a  means  to 
an  end  is  not  dealt  with  in  this  paper, 
which  yet  acknowledges  the  seriousness 
and  reality  of  that  view.    We  perceive 
that  existence  is  strictly  limited  and  de- 
fined; that  life  is  too  short  for  needless 
frietion  on  anything  that  wastes  power; 
that  we  want  to  make  the  most  and  best  of 
it.    Gradually  there  grows  upon  us  the 
idea  that  there  may  be  an  art  in  managing 
our  lives,  An  Ars  vivendi.  Art  of  Life,  ana 
that  this  art,  like  any  other,  has  its  method 
and  its  instruments,  and  must  be  gained 

constant  practice,  zealous  imitation,  and 
a  true  ideal.  Life  is  both  subject-mat- 
ter and  method;  we  seek  riu>idity  and 
skill  in  manipulaticm  to  see  tne  Uw  in 
the  instance  and  to  divine  the  instance 
from  the  law.  Experience  makes  fools 
wise ;  and  unless  we  are  those  foolishest 
of  all  fools  who  are  not  so  made  wise,  we 
all  attain  to  a  certain  skill  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  principles  and  details  of  lue. 
We  come,  in  fact,  to  act  with  the  promp- 
titude and  certitude  of  machines,  acting 
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nnconscioiiBljr  on  principles  and  practice 
which  we  haye  laboriously  built  up,  and 
-which  have  become  for  us  an  Art  of  Life. 

It  would  be  a  good  thing  for  us  if  this 
principle  were  hammered  into  us  as  soon 
as  we  were  susceptible  of  any  hammering 
process.  Let  us  get  some  light  from  the 
windows  of  illustration.  You  see  there  is 
a  sense  in  which  life  is  as  a  day  and  a  day 
18  as  a  life.  There  is  a  season  and  a  time 
for  things.  It  requires  a  good  deal  of  re- 
flection and  experience  to  convince  a  man 
that  the  morning's  work  should  be  done 
in  the  morning,  and  that  the  thinffs  of  the 
afternoon  should  be  done  in  the  albemoon. 
This  is  really  made  truer  than  most  tru- 
iems.  There  are  an  immense  number  of 
men  who  are  ^atly  given  to  lounging, 
l^ow  lounging  is  an  admirable  thing  in  its 
way.  There  are  few  positive  ei^joyments 
which  equal  the  negative  enjoyment  of  do- 
ing nothing,  aud  taking  your  time  to  do 
it  teisurely  and  completely.  An  important 
part  of  the  philosophy  of  life  consists  in 
lounging  at  the  proper  place  and  time.  It 
is  only  in  rest  that  you  can  store  up  force. 
A  man  has  a  good  deal  of  work  to  do; 
things  would  be  bad  for  him  if  he  had  not. 
They  are  bad  for  him  if  he  is  lounging 
while  he  should  be  labouring.  Yet  this 
lounging  is  exceedingly  pleasant.  To 
many  people  it  is  more  attractive  than 
anything  else  in  the  world.  It  is  partly 
the  enjoyment  of  rest,  partly  an  unwilling- 
ness to  come  up  to  the  scratch  in  the  way 
of  work,  partly  the  ergoyment  of  giving 
firee  moderate  play  to  one's  faculties.  In 
the  *'  Memoir  **  of  young  Hallam  it  is  men- 
tioned that  he  was  very  fond  of  going 
about  in  men's  rooms  talking  with  them 
durins  the  morning,  and  at  such  times  he 
doubdess  talked  his  best.  Lord  Rochester 
aaid  that  sauntering  was  the  true  Sultana 
of  the  affections.  Dr.  Johnson  would 
work  reluctantly  and.delayingly,  but  he 
would  work  with  vigour.  In  the  univer- 
sities there  is  a  large  class  of  men  who  are 
o^n  the  precedent  of  A.H.H.  But  sup- 
pose these  young  fellows  have  some  den- 
nite  sort  of  work  to  do.  They  must  go  to 
their  coach  in  the  evenings.  They  are 
resolved  that  they  will  go  in  for  honours, 
perhaps  bec\use  circumstances  practically 
oblige  them  to  do  so;  perhaps  because 
they  are  dominated  by  an  ambition  equally 
imperative.  If  these  men  have  given 
themselves  the  luxury  of  common  sense  in 
the  hours  of  work,  they. must  do  their 
work  in  the  hours  of  leisure.  They  must 
Bit  in  their  rooms  while  the  brilliant  sun- 
■hine  is  playing  throiurh  their  casements, 
and  other  men  are  off  to  cricket  or  the 


boats.  Perhaps  they  have  to  work  on 
until  it  is  time  to  go  to  their  tutors.  They 
have  done  their  work,  but  they  have  done 
it  with  discomfort,  and  they  have  also  had 
their  holiday  time,  but  after  a  surreptitious 
and  uneasy  way.  This  is  an  illustration 
from  the  life  of  a  day.  It  would  be  easy 
to  apply  it  to  the  day  of  life. 

Now  a  great  part  of  that  Art  of  Life 
consists  in  the  skill  with  which  a  man  will 
do,  in  the  right  time  and  in.  ^e  right  way, 
what  he  has  to  do.  A  man  should  school 
and  train  himself  to  seize  the  passing 
moment,  and  to  secure  every  advantage 
of  position.  The  knack  of  doing  these 
things,  or  the  art  of  it,  comes  from  practice 
alone.  This  is  an  art  very  hard  to  ac- 
quire, even  in  that  rudimentary  form 
which  consists  in  going  in  an  orderly  and 
thoughtful  way  through  the  business  of  the 
day.  It  is  perhap  for  this  reason  that 
the  great  m%jonty  of  people  are  not 
brought  to  the  necessity  of  learning  this 
lesson  for  themselves.  Most  people  have 
their  hours  of  work  rigidlv  markea  out  for 
them.  Their  hours  are  urom  ten  to  four. 
They  go  forth  to  their  work  and  to  their 
labour  until  the  evening.  They  are  not 
entrusted  with  any  power  of  option.  The 
clerk  must  be  at  his  office,  the  school- 
master with  his  pupils,  the  doctor  on  his 
rounds,  the  hamster  in  the  courts  while 
the  judges  are  sitting.  Hiey  are  con- 
strained by  a  network  of  circumstance  for 
which  some  of  them  cannot  be  sufficiently 
grateful  The  whole  business  of  Me 
would  fall  out  of  gear  if  the  steadiness  of 
its  transactions  depended  on  their  voli- 
tions. Then  there  are  many  people,  the 
fine  ladies  and  gentJemen  of  the  world, 
who  do  not  obey  such  laws,  but  are  a  law 
unto  themselves.  There  are  the  students, 
and  artists,  and  scholars,  and  thinkers  who 
are  left  unfettered  by  precise  lines  of  days 
and  hours  and  seasons:  they  are  left  to 
their  own  need  of  exertion  and  sense  of 
responsibility.  I  often  think  that  a  man 
is  raised  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  stratum 
of  life.  They  have  mounted  to  a  higher 
class  in  the  great  school  of  life.  Things 
are  left  to  meir  honour.  Theirs  is  the 
possession  of  law  in  freedom  and  of  free- 
dom in  law.  Sometimes  this  liberty  is 
used  in  a  servile  spirit.  Men  force  them- 
selves into  the  mechanical  round  from 
which  they  have  been  liberated.  They 
surrender  themselves  to  inflexible  rules. 
They  pursue  their  work  pertinaciously, 
losing  that  sense  of  elasticity  and  freedom 
which  it  was  intended  that  they  should 
possess.  Such  a  man,  dominated  by  that 
Lust  of  Finishing  which  John  Wesley 
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denounced  so  strongly,  will  not  leave  off 
to  note  some  curious  phenomena,  to  watch 
a  Bunset,  to  hear  rare  music,  to  listen  to 
brilliant  converse.  He  is  hardly  making 
the  best  use  of  things.  It  is  a  great  art, 
while  carrying  on  the  work  of  life,  to  seize 
every  means  of  risins  beyond  it. 

There  is  another  class  to  whom  is  given 
abundant  means  and  absolute  leisure. 
They  are  happier  than  nobles  and  senators 
to  whom  an  inexorable  line  of  duties  is 
marked  out  by  their  position.  To  pursue 
a  former  anaJogy,  they  are  like  delicate 
scholars  to  whom  some  simple  lesson  is 
assigned.  Perhaps  it  is  nothmg  else  than 
to  be  in  the  van  of  intelli^nce  and  taste, 
to  exemplify  the  law  of  kmdness,  to  form 
and  direct  the  tone  of  a  neighbourhood. 
Even  thus  much  would  be  a  great  deal. 
It  is  perhaps  true  that  we  are  to  find  the 
highest  examples  of  human  life,  the  labour 
and  sacrifice  which  as  most  voluntary  are 
most  meritorious. 

Most  people,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, construct  some  theory  of  life. 
That  of  Goethe*s  strikes  one  as  being 
sinsrularly  complete,  although  we  see  even 
in  Mr.  Lewes'  version  its  intense  selfish- 
ness. For  the  most  part  there  is  a  great 
narrowness  in  such  theories.  Any  dapper 
shopboy  talks  of  *^  seeing  life,''  and  each 
man  of  us  prides  himself  on  being  '*  a  man 
of  the  world."  Probably  a  rat  considers 
his  rat-hole  to  be  the  world.  There  are 
undiscovered  worlds  beyond  "  the  world  " 
of  which  we  worldlings  speak.  We  only 
penetrate  some  province,  and  cannot  even 
adjust  its  relation  to  the  general  ffeogra- 
phy.  There  are  many  men  who  oelieve 
that  the  great  object  of  life  is  the  develop- 
ment of  the  intellectual  faculties.  Their 
definition  of  tMs  development  is  probably 
too  narrow.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  man 
should  have  travelled,  have  acquired 
knowledge,  should  live  in  the  constant 
investigation  and  discussion  of  all  the 
propositions  that  can  be  submitted  to  the 
human  understanding,  —  a  man  should  be 
many-sided.  He  should  touch  life  at  many 
points,  and  wherever  he  touches  it  he 
should  make  it  the  lever  of  advance. 
What  will  any  amount  of  book  knowledge 
do  for  a  man,  or  what  claim  has  he  to  the 
title  of  real  culture,  if  he  has  no  love  or 
knowledge  of  Nature  or  has  not  entered 
into  the  world  of  music?  True  develop- 
ment consists  in  the  harmoniously  bal- 
anced development  of  the  whole  complex 
nature.  That  man  has  misused  a  great 
element  in  it  who  has  missed  the  love  of 
child,  and  wife,  and  friend.  He  misses 
much  who  has  not  the  gift  of  the  sympathy, 


that  true  democratic  feeling,  which  makes 
a  man  feel  at  home  with  want,  struggle, 
i^orance,  passion,  aspiratio*n,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  makes  him  free  of  the  com- 
pany of  thinkers,  poets,  and  good  men.  It 
should  embrace  some  experience  in  sor- 
row, some  knowledge  of  evils,  the  tears  of 
repentance,  the  visions  of  fJEiith,  and  the 
breathings  of  prayer. 

Thus  as  a  man  gains  experience  he 
makes  life  not  only  an  end  but  an  instru- 
ment. His  experience  attains  to  some- 
thing of  a  prophetic  strain.  He  gains 
both  in  force  and  flexibility,  in  the  mastery 
over  materials  and  in  the  consciousness 
of  power.  The  wings  of  all  progress  are 
love  and  knowledge.  Its  rules  are  to  keep 
fresh  the  power  of  receiving  ideas  or  im- 
pressions. Keep  on  learning  and  loving 
while  there  is  breath.  If,  like  Simon 
Stylites,  you  had  a  warning  that  vou 
should  *^  die  to^norrow,  a  quarter  before 
twelve,"  if  you  could  spare  the  time  from 
love,  be  mastering  one  more  language  or 
studying  one  more  fiiot  in  Nature. 


From  The  Speotator. 
MB.  CARLTLB  ON  VERSE. 

Students  of  Mr.  Carlyle  will  not  have 
been  surprised  at  the  outbreak  against 
verse  which  was  published  the  other  day 
in  his  letter  to  Dr.  Bennett.  Near  twenty 
years  ago  he  first  publiclv  broached  the 
same  heresy  in  his  life  of  John  Sterling, 
whom  he  strenuously  advised, — perhaps 
in  that  case  wisely, — to  give  up  verse  and 
stick  to  prose,  but  on  grounds  which  were 
many  of  them  equally  applicable  to  all  men 
and  without  reference  to  the  individual 
faculty  of  the  man.  "  Why  iing  your  bits 
of  thought,  if  you  can  contrive  to  speak 
them?  By  your  thought,  not  by  your 
mode  of  delivering,  vou  must  live  or  die," 
urged  Mr.  Carlyle  to  his  discouraged  friend. 
And  again:  —  "Beyond  all  Ages,  our  Age 
admonishes  whatsoever  thinking  or  writing 
man  it  has, — *  speak  to  me  some  wise,  in- 
teUiffible  speech;  your  wise  meaning,  in 
the  shortest  and  clearest  way ;  behold  I  am 
dying  for  want  of  wise  meaning,  and  in- 
sight into  the  devouring  fact :  speak,  if  you 
have  any  wisdom ! '  ^  to  song  so  called, 
and  your  fiddling  talent,  —  even  if  you 
have  one,  much  more  if  you  have  none,  — - 
we  will  talk  of  that  a  couple  of  centuries 
hence,  when  thin^  are  calmer  again. 
Homer  shall  be  thnce  welcome  ;  but  only 
when  Troy  is  taken;  alasl  while  the  siege 
lasts,  and  battle's  fury  rages  everywhere, 
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what  can  I  do  with  the  Homers  ?  I  want 
Achilleus  and  Odysseus,  and  am  enraged 
to  see  them  trying  to  be  Homers."  And 
again,  "  Why  wllow  that  sad  *  metrical ' 
course,  climbing  the  loose  sand-hills,  when 
you  have  a  firm  path  across  the  plain." 
And  now,  it  appears,  Mr.  Carlyle  holds  this 
doctrine  still  more  strongly  than  when  he 
did  his  best  to  discourage  Sterling  from 
verse-writing.  Hq  says  to  Dr.  Bennett,  — 
who  actually  had  the  intellectual  nerve  to 
send  Mr.  Carlyle  a  sonnet  of  his  own  com- 
position :  — 

*•  It  is  one  of  my  constant  r^prets,  in  this 
generation,  that  men  to  whom  the  gods  have 
given  a  geoios  (which  means  a  light  of  intelli- 
genoe,  of  courage,  and  all  manfulness,  or  else 
means  nothing)  will  insist,  in  sach  an  earnest 
time  OS  ours  has  grown,  in  bringing  oat  their 
divine  gift  in  the  shape  of  verse,  which  now  no 
man  reads  entirely  in  earnest.  That  a  man  has  to 
bring  out  his  gift  in  ivords  of  any  kind,  and  not 
in  silent  divine  actions,  which  alone  are  fit  to 
express  it  well,  seems  to  me  a  srreat  misfortune 
for  him ;  but  that  he  should  select  verse,  with 
its  half-credibilities  and  other  sad  accompani- 
ments, when  he  might  have  prose  and  be  wholly 
credible,  if  be  desired  it,  —  this  I  lay  at  the 
door  of  our  spiritual  teachers  (pedants  mostly, 
and  speaking  an  obsolete  dialect),  who  thereby 
incalculably  rot  the  world;  making  him  who 
might  have  been  a  soldier  and  a  fighter  (so  ter- 
ribly wanted  just  at  present) ,  a  mere  preacher 
and  idle  singer.  This  is  a  fixed  perception  of 
mine,  growing  ever  more  fixed  these  many 
years;  and  I  offer  it  to  you,  as  I  have  done  to 
many  others  in  the  like  case,  not  much  hoping 
that  you  will  believe  in  it  all  at  once.  But,  cer- 
tainly, a  good,  wise,  earnest  piece  in  prose  from 
you  would  please  me  better  than  the  musicallest 
verses  could." 

From  all  which  it  appears  that  Mr.  Car- 
lyle's  objection  to  verse  consists  in  this, 
that  there  is  something  artificial,  light- 
minded,  and  even  falsetto-toned  about  it, 
88  a  mode  of  conveying  meaning  between 
man  and  man. 

It  rather  surprises  us  that  a  writer  who 
has  so  completely  made  a  sort  of  prismatic 
prose  style  for  himself —  a  style  which  to 
every  man  who  makes  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Carlyle  for  the  first  time  is  apt  to  seem 
(no  doubt  verv  untruly  and  uiyustly)  a 
wonder  of  artinciality  and  affectation,  — 
should  be  the  one  to  assert  that  the  form 
and  matter  of  human  thought  are  quite 
separable  from  each  other,  and  that  it  is 
the  latter  only  which  has  any  real  import- 
ance. Why,  if  it  were  only  for  Mr.  Carlyle's 
peculiar  comparatives  and  superlatives  of 
adjectives,  his  very  profuse  employment 
of  abstractions  (such  as  *' crecubiJitieB," 
^Eternities,"  and  so  forth),  and  a  number 
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of  other  really  unique  and  individual  forms 
of  speech,  we  should  have  enough  to  prove 
firom  the  evidence  of  his  own  style  alone, 
that  special  matter  often  determines  its  own 
form  by  some  occult  law  of  the  inner  fac- 
ulty, and  that  it  is  idle  to  assume  that  a 
man  can  express  his  thought  in  any  way  he 
chooses,  or  that  what  would  seem  to  one 
mind  the  most  true  expression  of  it,  is  real- 
ly the  expression  of  the  other's  meaning. 
And  as  for  the  "  earnestness  "  of  our  age, 
Mr.  Carlyle's  own  mind  can  hardly  be  said, 
—  except  under  some  very  peculiar  use  of 
the  term,  —  to  want  earnestness.  Many 
would  say  that  he  is  overstocked  with  some 
forms  of  that  quality.  And  how  does  it 
show  itself?  Not  indeed  in  climbing  "  the 
loose  sand-hills  "  of  metre,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  elaborating  a  sort  of  special  lan- 
guage for  himself,  which  is  overloaded  and 
indistinct  with  excess  of  colour,  wh?ch  com- 
bines with  a  great  hunger  for  the  adequate 
vision  of  all  physical  facts,  a  certain  wrath- 
ful melancholy  at  the  littleness  of  the  hu- 
man world,  and  a  vain  yearning  to  intro- 
duce Titan-worship  into  it,  in  the  hope  of 
therebymaking  it  somewhat  less  contempt- 
ible. This  is  expressed  in  Mr.  Carlyle's 
writings  by  an  illuminated  kind  of  style,  in 
which  the  hinting  and  suggesting  resources 
of  language  are  all  developed  so  as  to  pro- 
duce an  almost  inconceivable  sense  of  high- 
pressure.  The  crowding  of  the  colours  into 
a  sort  of  Tumeresque  short-hand,  seems 
to  shadow  forth  Mr.  Carlyle's  contempt  for 
mere  speech,  and  his  wish  to  saturate  lan- 
guage with  meaning  under  the  pressure  of 
some  half-dozen  atmospheres  till  it  has 
gained  something  of  the  electric  effect  of 
a  moral  discharge,  and  become  rather  a 

{)er8onal  action  than  a  speech.  Mr.  Car- 
yle's  sovereign  contempt  for  minute  moral 
phenomena,  for  "  thin"  life,  for  small  scru- 

Eulosities,  is  impressed  somehow,  chiefly 
y  indirect  touches  of  style,  on  every  page 
of  his  writings.  You  might  say  that  his 
"  earnestness  overbalances  itself  very  of- 
ten into  a  lust  for  the  moral-theatrical, 
which  is  on  the  very  borders  of  falsehood, 
and  that  here  his  earnestness  meets  the  ex- 
treme apparently  most  opposed  to  it.  But 
this  again  paints  itself  m  his  style,  which 
is  far  nearer  moral  theatricality  than  good 
verse  is  capable  of  being.  What,  for  in- 
stance, does  such  a  sentence  as  this,  among 
those  findine  fault  with  Sterling  for  taking 
orders  in  ^e  English  Church,  express? 
<*  So  dark  and  abstruse,  without  lamp  or 
authentic  finger-post,  is  the  course  of  pious 
genius  towards  the  Eternal  Kingdom 
grown.  No  fixed  highway  more ;  the  old 
spiritual  highways  and  recognized  paths  to 
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the  Eternal,  now  all  torn  up  and  flung  in 
heaps,  submerged  in  unutterable  boiling 
mua-oceans  of  Hypocrisy  and  Unbelieva- 
bility,  of  brutal  living  Atheism  and  dam- 
nable dead  putrescent  Cant ;  surely  a  tragic 
pilgrimage  for  all  mortals;  Darkness  and 
the  mere  shadow  of  Death  enveloping  all 
things  firom  pole  to  pole ;  and  in  the  raging 
^ulf-ourrent  offering  us  Will-o'-the-Wisps 
JOT  load-stars,  —  intimating  that  there  are 
no  stars,  nor  ever  were  except  certain  Old- 
Jew  ones,  which  have  now  gone  out." 
Translated  into  common  prose,  it  would 
mean  only  that  a  vast  deal  of  unreal  and 
hidf-belief  is  mixed  up  with  all  the  tradi- 
tional creeds,  that  such  unreal  and  half- 
belief  is  evil  and  weak  and  dangerous,  and 
paralyzes  what  genuine  belief  there  is  in 
Its  fight  with  the  brutalism  of  genuine  self- 
ishness and  self-worship.  But  this  crowd 
of  metaphor,  under  which  Mr.  Carlyle  sails, 
adds  a  great  deal  of  indirect  expression  to 
that  rather  common-place  opinion,  and 
manages  to  make  it  express,  besides  what 
it  does  formally  say,  a  vast  deal  of  Mr. 
Carlyle's  personal  contempt  for  antiquated 
formulae,  for  all  professions  of  accurate 
thinking  about  infinite  subjects,  for  fanciful 
solutions  of  problems  of  which  he  recog- 
nizes no  authentic  solution,  and,  generally, 
for  conventional  and  easy-going  religious 
creeds  of  all  sorts. 

Yet  one  can  see  dimly  why  Mr.  Carlyle, 
with  all  the  peculiarity  of  his  speech,  hates, 
as  he  does,  the  rhythmical  forms  of  Eng- 
lish verse.  What  verse  specially  expresses 
is  the  imaginative  completeness  or  satisfac- 
tion of  the  poet's  mind  or  feeling,  some- 
times a  sense  of  harmony  between  his  mind 
and  the  subject  of  his  thought,  more  often 
perhaps  (and  almost  always  in  lyrical  po- 
etry) a  sense  of  complete  absorption  in  the 
life  of  his  own  emotion  which,  for  the  mo- 
ment, is  allowed  to  tinge  eyeTjihrns  he  sees, 
and  create,  as  it  were,  a  universe  S>r  itself. 
Now  neither  of  these  states  of  mind  is 
what  Mr.  Carlyle  wants  to  express.  In  all 
his  writings  there  is  the  fund^ental  wrath 
and  melancholy  of  a  mind  in  conflict  with 
the  world  of  men  as  he  finds  it,  and  anx- 
ious to  express  that  conflict.  A  deep  rev- 
olutionary fire  glows  in  lus  veins, — not 
revolutionary  in  the  popular  sense,  for  he 
is  always  striving  to  shadow  forth  his  con- 
tempt for  the  chief  revolutionary  processes 
of  republican  enthusiasm,  but  in  a  much 
deeper  sense  than  the  popular,  in  a  sense 
which  goes  to  the  heart  oi  the  moral  uni- 
verse as  we  find  it.  He  wants  to  see  what 
he  calls  <* silent  divine  actions"  predomi- 
nant everywhere,  to  extinguish  the  idle 
fret,  and  gossip,  and  fussy  enthusiaoms  of 


I  the  world  he  sees,  and  substitute  for  them 
.  organized  hosts  of  obedient  souls  waiting 
'  upon  the  silent  signals  of  great  men,  as  a 
servant  waits  upon  the  eye  of  his  master. 
His  whole  soul  protests  because  he  does 
not  find  this.  He  cannot  express  the  con- 
tempt with  which  he  looks  upon  the  fool- 
ish chaos  of  actual  life  as  he  sees  it.  And 
he  cannot  forget  it  and  sink  into  himself. 
However  he  ha&  not  only  no  craving  for 
the  imaginative  rhythm  of  verse ;  but  he 
hates  it  as  expressing  a  fundamental  har- 
mony which  he  cannot  hear,  and  as  hiding 
the  anarchy  he  detests.  His  grotesqueries 
of  style  seem  to  say  the  same  thin^. 
When  he  talks  of  "  musicallest  verses,"  it 
is  with  a  soul  that  protests  against  the  ex- 
istence of  music  in  all  this  moral  anarchy, 
and  the  odd  form  of  his  superlative  some- 
how expresses  this.  Not  tnat  he  himself 
is  without  a  sense  of  music.  On  the  con- 
trary, his  prose  expresses  often  very  finely 
that  shriek  of  the  retreating  wave  before 
it  dashes  again  on  the  shore,  in  which  the 
chronic  conflict  of  earth  and  ocean  is  so 
wonderfully  reflected.  But  in  all  his  music 
there  is  the  note  of  discord,  which  verse 
drowns.  He  is  at  one  with  the  great 
silent  forces  of  Nature,  or  tries  to  be  so ; 
but  he  no  sooner  sees  man  (and  he  cares 
very  little  about  anything  else),  than  he 
lifts  up  his  voice  and  shrieks  or  sighs  like 
the  wind  which  precedes  a  tempest. 

We  have  heard  a  very  able  literary  man 
defend  Mr.  Carlyle's  thesis,  —  so  far  as 
this  goes  at  least  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
finest  poets'  thoughts  might  be  ^ust  as  ef- 
fectively express^  in  prose  as  m  verse, — 
by  referring  to  the  nne  prose  scene  in 
Hamlet  (act  ii.,  scene  ii.),  where  we  find 
Shakespeare  putting  such  thoughts  as 
these,  tor  instance,  mto  Hamlet's  mouth 
and  giving  them  in  prose:  —  "What  a 
piece  of  work  is  a  man  f  how  noble  in  rea- 
son !  how  infinite  in  faculty  I  in  form  and 
moving  how  express  and  admirable !  in  ac- 
tion how  like  an  aneel!  in  ^prehension 
how  like  a  god  I  the  beauty  of^  the  world  I 
the  paragon  of  animals."  Tet  nothing 
coula  better  illustrate  Mr.  Carlyle'sown 
preference  of  prose  to  verse.  Hamlet 
speaks  this  fine  passage  in  prose,  why? 
Because  he  is  expressing  not  so  much  his 
intellectual  admiration,  but  the  failure  of 
his  heart  to  admire,  he  is  expressing  not 
his  feelings,  but  the  Jar  in  them.  **  It  goes 
so  heavily  with  my  disposition  that  this 
goodly  frame,  the  earth,  seems  to  me  a 
sterile  promontory  1  this  most  excellent 
canopy,  the  air,  look  you, — this  brave  o*er- 
hanging, — tins  mi^estical  roof  fretted  with 
golden  fire,  why  it  appears  no  other  thing 
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to  me  than  a  foul  and  pestilent  congrega- 
tion  of  yapours.^  And  how  does  he  end 
his  panegyric  on  the  great  master-piece  of 
Creation,  man?  Why,  by  saying,  "And 
yet  to  me,  what  is  this  quintessence  of 
dust?  Man  delights  not  me,  no,  nor  wo- 
man neither."  Indeed,  nothing  seems  to 
us  more  remarkable  than  the  use  of  prose 
by  Hamlet  throughout  the  play,  to  ex- 
press that  jar  in  ms  mind  wmch  Mr.  Car- 
lyle  always  feels  so  keenly.    In  the  earlier 

Sart  of  the  play,  before  the  discord  is  fully 
eveloped,  he  speaks  in  the  usual  verse. 
Throughout,  when  in  soliloquy,  and  not 
directly  measuring  himself  against  the 
world,  he  speaks  in  Terse,  which  expresses 
the  lyrical  pain  within  him.  Even  with  his 
mother,  since  he  feels  that  she  can  partly 
respond  to  his  passionate,  but  tender  re- 
proaches, he  speaks  in  verse.  But  in  fenc- 
mg  with  Rosecranz  and  Guildenstern,  in 
his  mockery  of  Polonius,  in  his  harshness 
with  Ophelia,  in  his  bitter  comments  in 
the  graveyard,  in  his  scornful  reception  of 
Osric,  he  uses  a  prose  nearer  in  tone  and 
movement  to  Mr.  Carlyle's  than  almost 
any  other  English  literature  could  produce, 
though,  of  course,  for  many  reasons  differ- 
ent enough. 

The  truth  is,  that  true  poetry  could  no 
more  be  given  in  prose  without  a  complete 
failure  to  express  the  writer's  mind,  than 
common  evei^-day  prose  could  be  given  in 
poetrr;  and  Mr.  Carlyle  himself  is  one  of 
our  best  witnesses.  Doubtless  a  great 
deal  of  verse  is  mere  prose  in  conventional 
fetters ;  but  we  doubt  whether  any  of  this 
was  worth  giving  at  all,  either  in  prose  or 
verse.  Take  the  one  great  poet,  who  most 
often  falls  into  pure  prose,  Wordsworth, 
and  wherever  you  find  a  prosaic  line,  yon 
find  one  which  neither  in  prose  nor  verse 
was  worth  keeping.  No  doubt,  Mr. 
Browning  is  a  gt^at  exception  to  this. 
Many  of  his  semi-dramatic  monologues 
would  have  been  studied  with  as  much  in- 
terese  if  they  had  been  given  in  prose  as 
in  verse,  and  some  of  them  with  a  great 
deal  more.  The  Boman  lawyers  in  **  The 
Ring  and  the  Book  "  would  have  been  far 
more  amusing  and  readable  in  prose  than 
in  verse.  But  then  Mr.  Browning,  g^at 
as  he  is  as  an  imaginative  writer,  is  hardly 
a  great  poet.  There  is  a  jar  between  the 
acute  practical  sense  in  him  and  the  vis- 
ionary feeling  which  resounds  through  a 
very  great  part  of  his  verse.  But  as  for 
Buch  an  assertion  as  that  Shelley's,  or  Ten- 
nyson'Sy  or  Wordsworth's  poetry,  or  any 
true  poetry  whatever,  loses  "earnestness" 
by  its  form  of  verse,  it  seems  to  us  simply 
ludicrous.    Just   imagine  how  this  wall 


would  gain  in  "  earnestness  "  by  being  ex- 
pressed in  prose :  — 

<*  When  the  lamp  is  shattered. 

The  light  on  the  dust  lies  dead; 
When  the  cloud  is  scattered. 

The  rainbow's  glory  is  shed; 
When  the  lute  is  broken, 

Sweet  tones  are  remembered  not; 
When  the  lips  have  spoken. 

Loved  aooents  are  soon  forgot" 

Any  cry  of  the  spirit  of  this  sort  would,  we 
take  it,  lose  indefinitely  in  earnestness  by 
its  translation  into  prose ;  and  to  take 
quite  another  sort  of  composition,  who 
would  venture  to  distort  and  torture  into 
prose  even  the  highest  specimens  of  spe- 
cifically "earnest'' poetry,  Milton's  "  Sam- 
son Agonistes,"  or  Wordsworth's  "  Ode  to 
Duty"?  — 

«« Stem  Lawgiver!  yet  thou  dost  wear 
The  Oodh^'s  most  benignant  grace. 
Nor  know  I  anything  s)  fair 
As  is  the  smile  upon  thy  faoe. 
Flowers  laugh  before  thee  in  their  beds, 
And  fhigrance  in  thy  footing  treads. 
Thou  dost  preserve  the  stars  from  wrong. 
And  the  most  ancient  Heavens  through  thee 
are  Aresh  and  strong.'* 

No ;  Mr.  Carlyle's  objection  to  verse  is  the 
objection  of  a  noble  mind  out  of  tune, 
which  is  always  craving  to  mark  the  dis- 
cords of  its  own  depths.  Verse  is  the  nat- 
ural and  only  possible  instrument  of  ex- 
pression both  for  overpowering  lyrical 
feeling  and  for  complete  imaginative  in- 
sight. 


From  The  Satardav  Review. 
THE  LESSONS  OF  THE  ECLIPSE. 

We  are  now  beginning  to  receive  the 
reports,  with  a  little  more  detail  than  the 
telegraph  could  give,  of  the  various  expe- 
ditions sent  out,  with  assistance  from  the 
English  Government,  to  observe  the 
Echpse  of  1870.  If  we  may  trust  iiie  ac- 
counts which  reach  us  from  one  at  least  of 
these  parties,  the  great  question  of  solar 
physics  which  it  was  the  special  object  of 
this  year's  efforts  to  solve  has  been  settled 
once  for  all.  The  Sicilian  expedition, 
which,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  under 
the  charge  of  Mr.  Lockyer,  claims  to  have 
fairly  run  down,  after  a  long  and  exciting 
chase,  the  much-disputed  Corona.  If  ever 
it  was  possible  to  reel  pity  for  a  material 
object  supposed  to  be  some  millions  of 
miles  big,  any  one  with  a  spark  of  feeling 
would  lutve  felt  it  during  these  last  few 
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years  for  that  particular  phenomenon  of  a 
total  eclipse  otthe  sun  which  we  have  just 
named.  It  has  heen  hunted  from  the  sun 
to  the  moon,  from  the  moon  to  the  earth's 
atmosphere,  and  from  the  atmosphere  back 
again  to  the  sun,  until  in  the  end  there 
were  those  even  among  the  most  sober- 
minded  of  our  men  of  science  who  began 
to  douht  and  question  whether  there  was 
any  such  thing  as  a  corona  at  alL  This 
time  it  was  determined  by  universal  con- 
sent that  the  thing  should  give  no  more 
trouble  for  the  future ;  if  the  sky  would 
but  remain  clear  on  the  22nd  of  December 
for  just  one  minute  and  a  half  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day,  the  corona  should  be 
marked  down  as  well  as  telescopes,  spec- 
troscopes, polariscopes,  and  all  the  re- 
sources of  philosophy  could  do  it.  With 
some  hurry,  but  with  an  amazing  amount  of 
energy,  three  separate  expeditions  were 
arranged ;  and  it  £9  of  one  of  these,  the  Sicil- 
ian mission,  that  we  propose  to  give  some 
account. 
The  organization  of  this  party  was  com- 

Slete,  as  regards  the  special  work  to  be 
one  by  each  member,  at  the  moment 
when,  one  fortnight  before  the  eclipse,  they 
started  from  Charing  Cross;  but  all  ar- 
rangements of  position  were  reduced  to 
chaos  by  the  unfortunate  accident  which, 
exactly  one  week  before  the  day  of  the 
eclipse,  saw  the  entire  corps  of  observers 
crowded  together  on  the  lava  rocks  under 
Mount  Etna,  congratulating  themselves  on 
their  personal  safety,  and  engaged  in  the 
interesting  speculation  whether  an  object- 
glass  whicn  it  cost  months  of  polishing  to 
bring  into  shape  would  be  ukely  to  be 
more  safe  when  tossed  by  a  sailor  to  a 
rock,  than  the  delicate  spectroscope,  with 
its  endless  variety  of  screws  and  prisms, 
had  been  when  it  emerged,  a  pitiable  ob- 
ject, from  the  chests  and  boxes  which  had 
accompanied  its  hasty  transfer  from  the 
ship.  The  evening,  however,  saw  the  en- 
tire party  safe  at  Catania,  with  but  little 
damage  done ;  and  it  remained  to  form  a  1 
fresh  plan  of  attack.  Very  great  assist- 1 
ance  was  rendered,  at  a  rather  trying  mo- 
ment, by  the  American  party,  who  were 
already  in  force,  and  wnose  experience  1 
was  invaluable;  and  it  was  agreed  thatj 
the  proceedings  of  the  observers  should! 
take  an  Anglo-American  form,  and  that 
wUle  the  organization  of  each  nation  still 
remained  intact,  the  observers  should  be 
to  a  considerable  de^^ree  united,  and  the  re- 
port published  as  a  joint  one.  There  were 
indeed  few  nations  which  were  not  repre- 
sented in  Sicily.  M.  Janssen,  indeed,  who 
had  been  expected  in  Sicily,  took  up  his 


station  in  Algeria.  The  island,  however, 
teemed  with  science.  Each  body  of  ob- 
servers had  its  special  function,  and  each 
savant  his  special  detail ;  down  to  the  very 
German  professor  of  the  moral  sciences 
who,  when  asked  what  his  particular  work 
was  to  be,  replied  that  it  was  his  intention 
to  remain  on  the  line  of  totality,  and  al- 
low the  eclipse  to  enter  into  his  soul. 
Every  one,  however,  was  profuse  in  offers 
of  assistance  to  the  Englishmen,  who  by 
their  misfortunes  seemed  to  have  deserved 
a  special  amouut  of  sympathy.  At  Cata- 
nia the  rooms  and  g^ens  of  a  splendid 
monastery  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  — 
one  of  the  largest  in  Europe,  now  used  as 
a  college  —  were  placed  at  their  disposal ; 
at  Agosta  there  was  a  detachment  of  En- 

S'neers,  sent  by  the  Government  from 
alta,  ready  to  receive  them.  A  couple 
of  days  were  enough  to  dispose  the  various 
parties.  Four  posts  of  observation  were 
selected.  At  Syracuse  the  chief  photog- 
raphers of  the  expedition  were  plac^ 
at  Agosta  the  largest  body  of  the  polar- 
izers, at  Catania  and  on  Etna  the  most 
important  of  the  spectroscopists ;  each 
division  was  rendered,  however,  as  com- 
plete as  circumstances  would  adoiit,  and  to 
each  was  attached  one  or  more  artists 
whose  business  it  was  to  make  sketches  of 
whatever  phenomena  presented  themselves 
in  the  field  of  a  telescope.  So  disposed, 
the  little  army  of  astronomers  awaited  the 
eventful  day.  It  may  serve  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  completeness  with  which  Uie 
arrangements  were  made  that,  on  the  day 
before  the  eclipse,  the  varying  solar 
"  prominences,"  invisible  to  the  eye  or  tele- 
scope, were  caught,  mapped,  measured, 
and  in  the  possession  of  the  observers  at 
the  chief  centre  of  operations. 

The  week  of  expectation  was  fine,  and 
was  spent  in  setting  vl^  the  instruments, 
and  practising  their  use.  The  day  came, 
the  eclipse  happened,  as  it  happened  on 
the  same  spot  twenty-two  hundred  years 
ago,  and  by  the  evening  the  telegrams 
were  coming  in  which  told  of  the  fate  of 
each  division.  Some  had  seen  all,  some 
nothing.  At  Syracuse  it  had  been  fine,  at 
Agosta  moderately  fine;  at  Catania  the 
d^kest  of  clouds  had  cut  oflf  every  ray  of 
light;  on  the  mountain  the  eventful  mo- 
ment had  passed  in  the  middle  of  a  whirl- 
wind of  snow.  The  Etna  party  was  indeed 
to  be  pitied.  A  body  of  seven,  with  IVo- 
fessor  Roscoe  at  their  head,  had  on  the 
preceding  day  successfully  carried  up  on 
the  backs  of  a  dozen  mules  their  baggage 
and  instruments,  food  and  fuel,  to  a  point 
more  than  5,000  feet  above  the  sea.    An 
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attempt  to  pQgh  higher  was  de£sated  by 
the  weather,  and  in  a  hut  which  was  found 
upon  the  mountain  they  passed  the  night, 
wondering  whether  the  storm,  with  its 
lightning  and  snow,  which  raged  till  morn- 
ing, womd  yet  give  a  chance  of  clear  sky 
before  two  o'clock  next  day.  It  did  clear 
at  breakfast  time ;  and  far  below,  on  the 
terrace  of  the  monastery  garden,  might  be 
seen  with  glasses  the  observatory  of  Mr. 
Lockyer.  For  some  hours  it  was  bright ; 
all  the  precious  telescopes  were  erected 
with  cold  fingers  in  the  piercing  wind; 
the  batterit^s  were  charged,  the  adjust- 
ments made;  and  the  commencement  of 
the  eclipse  was  noted  just  as  the  first  float- 
ing clouds  came  up  from  the  plain.  As  the 
sun  darkened,  the  air  thickened.  When 
the  moment  of  totality  drew  on,  every  one 
was  at  his  post,  even  the  one  observer  who 
had  been  despatched  to  take  his  chance 
yet  higher  up  in  the  snow;  and  as  the 
single  minute  of  darkness  passed,  a  hail- 
storm of  extraordinary  intensity  descended 
on  the  party,  almost  blinding  the  eyes 
which  were  straining  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  view  which  they  had  come  a  couple  of 
thousand  miles  to  see.  Exactly  eight 
minutes  afterwards,  the  sky  was  clear 
again. 

But  it  is  time  to  describe  what  was  act- 
ually seen  by  those  of  the  expedition  who 
were  successful;  and  it  is  with  great  re- 
gret that  we  notice  that  among  their  num- 
ber was  not  included  Mr.  Lockyer  himself, 
to  whose  energy  it  was  chiefly  owing  that 
success  was  achieved  at  aU,  and  whose  own 
observations  would  have  been  the  most 
valuable,  from  his  complete  mastery  of  the 
science  of  spectroscopy,  and  the  lisht 
which,  by  means  of  it  especially,  he  has 
been  able  to  throw  upon  the  pliysical  side 
of  astronomy.  We  shall  not  attempt  to 
enter  into  a  minute  discussion  of  the  re- 
sults gained,  but  will  rather  point  out  their 
general  bearing ;  and  this  will  be  perhaps 
assisted  by  a  few  words  of  explanation. 
In  total  eclipses  the  sun  is  seen  to  be 
surrounded,  first  by  the  **  chromosphere," 
a  bright  rim  of  reddish  lisht,  with  an  out- 
line moderately  well  denned,  presenting 
generally  the  same  phenomena,  though 
sometimes  hidden  when  the  moon  happens 
to  be  particularlv  near  the  earth;  andtnere 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  consists  of 
a  layer  or  layers  of  incandescent  gas, 
chiefly  hydrogen,  arranged  in  order  of 
density.  Secondly,  the  coloured  promir 
nencea,  projecting  here  and  there  from  the 
edge  of  the  chromosphere.  These  now 
nresent  no  difficultjr  whatever.  They  are 
oiaeemible  at  all  times  by  the  Janssen- 


Lockyer  method,  and  are  known  to  be  out- 
bursts of  heated  hydrogen,  many  of  them 
thousands  of  miles  high,  and  constantly 
valuing  in  position  and  magnitude. 
Thirdly,  the  Corona.  Of  this  sphynx  of 
a  phenomenon  it  is  not  only  hard  to  say 
what  it  is,  but  even  to  say  what  it  loou 
like ;  for  while  some  observers  on  previous 
occasions  have  noticed  only  a  finer  halo 
surrounding  the  chromosphere,  '  others 
have  extended  this  anto  well-defined  and 
gorgeous  shapes,  have  given  it  brilliant 
streamers  extending  heaven  knows  how 
many  diameters  of  the  sun  in  length,  and 
even  an  elaborate  organism  with  bundles 
of  parabolic  rays.  The  American  astrono- 
mers at  the  las^  eclipse  declared  that  they 
found  iron  in  its  composition,  even  in  that 
of  these  mysterious  rays  or  streamers. 
What  then  does  this  eclipse  reveid,  as  far  as 
the  accounts  have  come  to  hand  ?  In  the 
first  place,  there  is  a  corona  —  which  it  is 
some  relief  to  hear  —  and  this  corona  is 
solar.  The  halo  of  which  we  spoke  as  sur- 
rounding the  atmosphere  is  in  fact  an  ap- 
parently achromic  continuation  of  it ;  and 
It  was  observed  by  Professor  Watson,  well 
known  in  the  United  States  as  a  patient 
and  successful  observer,  to  extend  to  about 
five  minutes  in  height  beyond  the  solar 
disc.  He  describes  it  as  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  shell,  that  well-known  phe- 
nomenon of  concentric  layers  which  is  pre- 
sented by  the  nuclei  of  most  comets  which 
are  near  enough  to  be  examined.  Profess- 
or Watson  also  saw  one  of  the  **  streamers  " 
BO  often  spoke  of — and  saw  it  disappear  1 
It  seemed  to  fioat  away,  he  says,  *'  like  a 
veiL"  If^  then,  this  observer  is  to  be 
trusted — and  there  is  no  observer  Uving 
who  is  more  worthy  of  trust  as  regards  a 
thing  actually  seen  —  the  streamers  are  an 
atmospheric  effect,  and  the  corona,  if  we 
may  continue  to  use  the  name,  i^pears  to 
be  a  solar  envelope  of  gas  surroundinff  the 
coloured  gas  of  the  cmromosphere.  Next 
come  the  observations  of  the  polariscope, 
some  of  which  have  not  yet  reached  us, 
but  those  which  have  at  present  come  to 
hand  are  distinct  enough.  Briefly  stated, 
they  are  these:  —  The  corona  (or  outer 
chromosphere)  is  strongly  polarized ;  there- 
fore it  snines  with  reflected  light.  It  is 
polarized  in  a  plane  different  from  that 
reflected  from  tne  moon's  surface  at  the 
moment  of  totality;  therefore  it  is  not 
atmospheric.  It  may  hence  be  fairly  con- 
sidered to  be  a  solar  appendaee,  reflecl^nff 
in  an  eclipse  the  light  of  Uie  obscured 
sun. 

Leaving  further  details,  we  turn  lastly 
to  the  spectroscope ;  for,  as  no  photographs 
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have  as  yet  reached  England,  it  is  too 
soon  to  pronounce  on  the  value  of  those 
which  have  been  made.  The  most  impor- 
tant spectroscopic  observation  was  made 
by  Mr.  Burton,  an  observer  fully  to  be 
trusted,  at  Agosta.  He  saw  in  uie  first 
place  the  ordinary  spectrum  of  the  chro- 
mosphere, including  a  certain  line  in  the 
vellow  part  never  before  noticed ;  then  the 
hydrogen  lines,  which  were  to  be  expected 
especially  at  the  edge  of  these,  and  which 
simply  show  the  comparative  lightness  of 
the  substance  which  produces  them ;  and 
lastly — a  most  important  discovery — a 
clear  green  line  by  itself  outside  the  part 
of  the  spectrum  due  to  the  chromosphere, 
and  at  about  the  same  poutioA  as  that  no- 
ticed by  the  American  astron9mers  last 
year.  What  is  this  green  line  ?  It  cannot 
well  be  a  hydrogen  line,  for,  if  it  were, 
whv  were  not  the  other  well-known  lines 
of  hydrogen  present  ?  It  cannot  be  iron, 
for  the  same  reason.  It  is  like  no  sub- 
stance in  heaven  or  earth  which  is  dreamt 
of  in  our  philosophy.  It  is  a  gas — or 
shall  we  call  it  a  metal?  —  which  is  so 
extremely  light  that  it  floats  above  the  hy- 
drogen, which  is  in  a  region  of  so  low  a 
.  temperature  that  it  alone  of  the  materials 
in  its  neighbourhood  can  yield  any  spec- 
troscopic results,  and  which  is  green  in 
colour.  But  for  the  fact  that,  as  the  po- 
lariscope  shows,  it  shines  chiefly  by  re- 
flected light,  this  corona  would,  at  all 
events  as  lar  as  this  particular  gas  is  con- 
cerned, be  green ;  and  as  this  is  the  very 
outside  sheu  of  all  the  shells  of  the  sun 
hitherto  discovered,  we  may  even  lay  it 
down  as  an  interesting  fact  in  natural  sci- 
ence that,  as  far  as  we  know  it,  the  sun  is 
green  on  the  outside.  The  only  thing  now 
feft  is  that  our  chemists  should  produce 
this  hitherto  unknown  substance  m  their 
laboratories,  as  they  have  already  pro- 
duced the  similar  thallium;  or  even  per- 
haps the  Janssen  process  may  be  repeated 
over  again,  and  the  workers  with  the 
spectroscope  mav  not  rest  satisfied  till 
they  have  traced  this  mysterious  line  in 
open  day,  and  without  the  aid  of  an 
eclipse.  Nay,  what  if  it  has  been  traced 
already  ?  If  this  remote  ffreen  line  is  the 
same  which  has  been  found  in  the  aurora, 
and  which  is  believed  to  have  been  found 
in  the  zodiacal  light,  what  are  we  to  say 
of  the  ranges  of  such  a  discovery  ?  Have 
we  in  any  sense,  with  any  limitations, 
touched  the  edge  of  that  oosmical  ether, 
that  unknown  substance,  which  everything 
points  to  and  nothing  shows,  which  is  yet 
perhaps  revealed  under  certain  magnetic 
conditions  Iq  the  higher  regions  of  our  at- 


mosphere ;  and  can  this  mysterious  gas  be 
nothing  but  a  zone  of  the  pervading  ether 
itself  rendered  luminous  by  the  intense 
heat  of  the  sun  ?  Perhaps  this  may  be  a 
conjecture  to  which  sober  science  has  no 
right  as  yet  to  proceed ;  but,  whatever  the 
case  may  be,  this  green  line  in  the  speo- 
trum  of  the  outer  chromosphere  of  the 
Sim  is  the  door  by  which  those  will  for  a 
long  time  enter  in  who  wish  to  search  with 
success  the  regions  of  cosmical  science  as 
yet  imexplored. 

We  may  have  dwelt  too  long  upon  the 
surmises  to  which  these  observations  will 
give  rise ;  but  there  is  one  point  which 
ought  not  to  be  omitted,  as  with  it  is  ocm- 
nected  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
discoveries  made.  All  that  has  now  been 
made  known  was  exactly  in  aocordanoe 
with  the  predictions  publi^ed  beforehand. 
The  instructions  issued  to  the  observers  by 
the  Organizing  Committee  point  with  ex- 
traordinary mmuteness  to  the  result  whidi 
has  been  obtained.  Bead  them  with  a 
change  of  tense,  and  they  will  almost  serve 
for  a  history  of  the  observations  ma<k. 
Even  the  height  of  the  corona,  five  min- 
utes in  extent,  by  one  of  those  happy 
strokes  of  luck  which  are  always  happen- 
ing when  men  of  real  scientific  genius  take 
to  predicting,  is  exactly  what  was  tenta- 
tively predicted.  But  the  most  striking 
of  aU  coincidences  was  this.  We  men- 
tioned above  that,  on  the  dav  preceding 
the  eclipse,  observations  of  the  invisible 
solar  prominences  were  made  by  means  of 
the  spectroscope.  The  woriL  was  in  the 
hands  of  one  of  the  Catania  par^,  Mr.  Sea- 
brooke,  who  on  the  morning  of  the  22nd 
produced  a  map  exhibiting  their  position 
and  height.  During  the  ^lipse,  Irofessor 
Watson,  as  we  stated,  sketched  the  corona 
carefully.  The  greater  part  of  the  next 
day  was  spent  by  him  in  making  an  exact 
drawing  m>m  his  sketch,  showin^r  as  accu- 
rately as  possible  the  irregularities  of  its 
outline.  In  the  evening  this  drawing  was 
compared  with  the  map  of  the  prominences, 
and  it  was  found  that  they  exactly  corre- 
sponded. The  protuberances  in  the  circle 
of  the  corona  represented  throughout  the 
prominences  which  existed  beneath,  which 
were  never  seen  at  all,  and  which  had 
been  mapped  beforehand  in  the  way  which 
we  pointed  out.  Clearly  the  substance 
whicQ  gives  rise  to  the  corona  was  subject 
to  the  hydrogen  storms  beneath  it,  and 
bulged  out  in  obedience  to  their  pressure. 
Nor  is  this  all ;  for  the  fact  that  the  corona 
on  this  occasion  was  found  by  American 
observers  to  be  smaller  than  that  of  last 
year  is  just  what  would  have  been  expected 
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by  any  one  who  Doticed  that,  as  Mr. 
Lockyer  has  shown,  the  prominences  have 
been  decidedly  diminishing  in  extent  dur- 
ing the  past  year. 

We  may  hope  to  have  another  opportu- 
nity of  recumng  to  the  subject  in  connex- 
ion with  the  observations  made  by  other 
expeditions  sent  out  for  the  same  purpose ; 
but  we  have  said  enough  to  show  that  at 
any  rate  the  Sicilian  party  has  done  good 
work,  and  that  the  trouble  and  expense 
which  it  has  taken  to  send  them  to  their 
stations  have  not  been  thrown  away. 


Prom  ThA  Speototor. 
PERSONAL  PBR80NAG£8. 

Newspapers  have  an  obstacle  to  con- 
tend with  in  their  daily  record  of  history 
which  very  often  escapes  attention,  and 
that  is  the  difficulty  they  have  both  in  ob- 
taining and  diffu^ng  that  clear  impression 
of  the  minds  of  the  leading  personages  in 
the  world  which  those  who  may  read 
the  history  a  century  hence  will  prob- 
ably possess.  This  knowledge  is  very 
often  essential  to  the  comprehension  even 
of  daily  facts,  and  is  always  essential 
to  the  understanding  of  their  general 
bearing;  yet  it  is  sometimes  unattain- 
able by  publicists,  and  almost  invariably 
unattainable  by  their  readers.  Foreign- 
ers very  seldom  quite  understand  the 
governing  men  even  of  free  countries, 
men  who  are  incessantly  before  the  public ; 
and  of  the  Personal  Personages,  as  they 
may  be  called,  the  men  who  are  powerful 
from  other  reasons  than  their  eloquence  or 
their  official  acts,  it  is  hard  to  get  and 
harder  to  publish  the  merest  outline  of 
truth.  Nobody,  perhaps,  in  possession  of 
great  power  was  ever  studied  with  more 
painful  attention  than  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon, and  certainly  nobody  ever  was  de- 
scribed with  less  of  respectful  reticence. 
He  was  known  by  thousands  as  a  private 
individual,  he  was  surrounded  as  Emperor 
by  enemies  and  spies,  he  lived  in  critical, 
censorious,  gossipy  Paris,  it  has  been  the 
interest  of  Ms  successors  to  publish  un- 
pleasant scandals  about  him ;  yet  we  doubt 
if  a  hundred  Englishmen  are  aware  of  his 
grand  defect  as  an  administrator,  ever 
Slink  of  him  as  a  saunterer,  a  victim  to 
an  excessive,  almost  abnormal,  indolence. 
The  daily,  hourly,  work,  hard  disagreeable 
work,  work  about  details,  work  compell- 
ing him  to  scold,  and  censure,  and  hurt  a 
hundred  men  a  day,  which  Frederick  the 
Great  delighted  in,  and  which  would  have 


saved  France^  was  almost  impossible  to 
him.  He  would  have  died  of  the  dis- 
tasteful toil,  would,  we  believe,  scarcely 
have  attempted  it  even  had  he  known  the 
ruin  his  favourites  were  working  by  their 
neglect,  indolence  being,  in  natures  like 
his,  a  passion  as  strong  as  opium-eating. 
This  defect,  though  penectly  well  known 
to  his  intimates,  was  entirely  unknown  to 
the  msgority  of  men,  yet  it  may  well  have 
been  the  one  which  ultimately  proved 
fatal.  Take  Marshal  Prim  again.  No- 
body, perhaps,  ever  stood  forward  more 
distinctly  before  the  world,  nobody  had 
lived  more  in  public,  nobody  had  been 
more  carefully  watched ;  yet  among  aver- 
age Englishmen  how  many  have  anv  dis- 
tinct conception  of  Prim,  how  many  know 
what  manner  of  man  he  was,  have  any 
fixed  opinion  as  to  the  motives  which  im- 
pelled him  to  adopt  his  almost  unintel- 
ligible policy?  Was  he  a  patriot,  or  a 
would-be  Caesar,  or  a  mere  soldier?  a 
vain  man,  or  a  covetous  man,  or  a  plain 
man  ?  How  many  are  there  who  can  an* 
swer  those  questions  as  they  will  be 
answered  a  century  hence?  Yet  till  they 
are  answered^  who  can  write  with  any  ap- 
proach to  accuracy  the  history  of  an  inter- 
regnum which  depended  mainly  upon  the 
personal  characteristics  of  the  Dictator? 
A  dozen  diplomatists  doubtless  think  they 
know  all  about  him,  and  how  manv  of 
them  agree  in  their  delineation  of  his 
character  ?  There  is  a  stately  man  reign- 
ing down  there  in  Vienna,  whose  personal 
alliance  is  of  the  last  importance  to  Eng- 
lishmen, for  if  with  it  we  mi^ht  not  secure 
the  alliance  of  Austria,  against  it  we  cer- 
tainly should  have  no  chance,  the  Emperor 
still  swaying  not  only  the  Army  and  so- 
ciety, but  Count  von  Beust;  yet  how 
many  Englishmen  have  the  faintest  con- 
ception of  the  manner  of  man  Francis 
Joseph  is,  whether  he  is  essentially  a  ty- 
rant, as  they  thought  in  1849,  or  at  heart 
a  constitutionalist,  as  they  want  to  believe 
now ;  whether  he  is,  as  men  used  to  say 
in  1856,  liable  to  fits  of  headstrong  re- 
solve, or  whether,  as  men  reported  after 
Sadowa,  he  is  a  sadly  patient  politician  ? 
Does  anybody  even  so  much  as  know  for 
certain  whether  he  is  an  Ultramontane  or 
not?  and  yet  think  what  issues  may  de- 
pend on  tl^at,  how  that  must  modify  all  fu- 
ture Austrian  legislation.  Bismarck  is 
better  known,  the  epigrammatic  phrase 
"A  Junker  of  geuius  happening  not  to 
be  so  inaccurate  a  description  of  his  inner 
self  as  epigrams  usuallv  are;  but  who 
knows  anything  of  the  loftiest  figure  in 
Europe,  the  new  Charlemagne,  the  proud 
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old  man  who  aooepts  God  as  a  kind  of 
partner,  yet  is  probably  pious ;  who  wee^ 
over  a  hospital  ward,  yet  can  starve  Paris 
down ;  who  shows  no  sign  of  purely  intel- 
lectual capacity,  yet  never  chooses  the 
wrong  man :  who  must  have  a  vast  ambi- 
tion, yet  waves  aside  an  Imperial  Crown  ? 
To  know  King  William's  mind  is  to 
understand  the  war,  and  how  much  is 
known  of  it  abroad  ?  Absolutely  nothing 
at  all.  There  are  not  five  men  in  Eng- 
land, there  are  probably  not  ten  in  the 
world,  who  understand  accurately  and 
certainly  the  impulse  which  led  Ein^  Wil- 
liam after  Sedan  to  Paris;  or  what  is 
the  nature  of  the  self-distrust  which  mi^es 
him  deem  himself  an  involuntary  instru- 
ment, a  divinely  chosen  weapon  of  retribu- 
tion, yet  leaves  him  free  to  desire  terri- 
tory; or  whether  indeed  that  self-distrust 
or  that  desire  is  his.  And  then  his  son. 
The  Crown  Prince  married  an  English 
princess,  and  partly  from  that  cause,  partly 
from  his  occasional  eraciousness  to  Eng- 
lishmen, but  chiefly  from  his  bearing,  we 
all  here  think  of  him  with  a  certain  hope ; 
but  who  among  us  all  really  knows  lum, 
who  is  certain  that  he  is  more  than  a 
Hohenzollem?  He  looks  it,  and  the  face 
is  usually  a  true  index  of  character ;  but 
then  faces  are  inherited.  It  may  be  Queen 
Aueusta,  not  Crown  Prince  Fritz,  who  is 
looking  through  those  steady,  searching 
eyes;  some  far-away  ancestress  who  has 
given  that  seemingly  kindly  mouth.  No 
one  is  or  can  be  certain  aoout  him,  and 
yet  he  may  give  the  tone  to  a  new 
epoch. 

We  doubt  very  greatly  whether  this  ig- 
norance is  ever  likely  to  be  much  dispelled. 
The  power  of  the  individual  does  not  de- 
cline—  four  or  five  deaths  would  even 
now  change  Europe  —  but  the  power  of 
the  public  to  understand  an  individuality 
does.  Inqnisitiveness,  no  doubt,  is  greater 
than  ever.  Publioity  is  greater  than  ever. 
Analytical  ability,  if  not  greater,  is  more 
diffused  than  ever.  But  the  ruling  men 
of  the  world  are  as  conscious  of  these 
things  as  the  subject  men,  and  the  former 
do  not  like  them,  and  they  have  discovered 
defences  which  are  nearly  impervious  in 
etiquette  and  formalism.  No  King  now 
fails  to  make  of  his  palace  a  Castle  of  Si- 
lence, where  nothing  done  or  said  produces 
a  reverberation  loud  enough  to  be  heard 
outside.  Even  at  Windsor  the  rule  is  to 
be  blind,  dea^  and  dumb,  and  in  the  des- 


potic Courts  a  breadi  of  the  rule  would  be 
summarily  avenged.  No  pnbhc  man  ex- 
cept perhaps  Coimt  Bismansk,  ever  allows 
himself  to  oe  natural  in  public,  —  to  say 
exactly  what  he  thinks,  to  let  the  pnbUc 
into  that  chamber  wherein  he  keeps  his 
inner  self.  In  his  most  unguarded  moments 
he  still  remembers  that  ne  is  under  that 
**  fierce  light  which  beats  upoli  a  throne," 
and  shelters  himself  in  an  impalpable 
white  fog,  which  the  li^ht  somehow  does 
not  penetrate.  The  old  utterances  of 
Kings  are  full  of  their  individuality.  Mod- 
em Sovereigns,  Napoleon  partially  ex- 
cepted, all  talk  alike  in  public.  King  Wil- 
liam's colloquial  telegrams  being  merely  a 
concession  to  the  homeliness  of  German 
taste,  and  no  more  an  evidence  of  charac- 
ter than  Maria  Theresa's  exclamation  in 
the  theatre,  "My  Fritz  has  a  boy!"  was 
proof  that  she  was  not  the  proudest  wo- 
man in  Europe.  Statesmen  of  old  lived  in 
public,  and  worked  in  Cabinets ;  ours  work 
m  Cabinets,  and  live  th^  true  lives  with- 
in their  own  four  walls.  Many  of  them, 
like  Greneral  Grant,  Count  Moltke,  and  at 
times  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  defended 
themselves  from  curiosity  and  criticism  by 
a  systematic  silence  sometimes  curiously 
at  variance  with  their  natural  tastes,  while 
all  either  catch  or  affect  the  trick  of  the 
diplomatic  caste.  The  desperate  effort 
made  by  American  journalists  to  break 
through  this  defensive  reticence  has  on  the 
whole,  proved  a  failure,  the  statesmen  "  in- 
terviewed," either  refusing  to  reply  to  in- 
terrogatories, or  replying  in  speeches  as 
reticent  and  as  well-considered  as  any 
other  of  their  deliverances  in  publia  The 
Courts  are  not  likely  to  surrender  their 
etiquettes,  and  they  are  likely  more  and 
more  to  conciliate  the  journalists,  who,  al- 
ready indisposed  to  break  through  the 
etiquettes  of  personal  criticism,  unll,  we 
conceive,  become  more  and  more  reserved, 
till  at  last  it  will  be  as  difficult  for  the 
Times  to  discuss  a  statesman  Uke  Bismarck, 
as  it  would  be  for  Mr.  Ayrton  in  the 
House  to  analyze  the  character  of  the 
Queen.  There  may  be  gain  of  a  kind  in 
this  reticence,  for  the  "  fierce  light "  does 
not  altogether  improve  the  character  of 
those  upon  whom  it  falls,  rendering  them 
cynical  if  they  despise  it,  and  weak  if  they 
are  sensitive  to  i^  but  the  sain  is  most 
certainly  not  a  gain  to  the  dauy  history  of 
the  world. 
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From  The  New  York  Erenlng  Po«t. 
IS  A  PLEBISCITB  KECESSABT? 

BT  VBAKCIS  T.TKBBB, 

That  portion  of  the  American  popola- 
tion  which  takes  a  lively  interest  in  the 
present  war  between  France  and  Germany 
is  by  this  time  pretty  well  divided,  accord- 
ing to  the  sympathies  for  the  one  or  the 
other  country,  and  those  whose  affections 
incline  toward  France,  for  whatever  rea- 
son, maintain  that,  according  to  good  faith 
and  international  honor,  no  acquisition  of 
French  territory  by  Germany  ought  to 
take  place  without  the  inhabitants  of  the 
respective  territories  having  expressed 
'  themselves  in  a  plebisckum  favorable 
toward  annexation  to  Germany.  Why  a 
good  many  Americans  sympathize  with 
France,  we  need  not  here  consider.  Some 
say  that  France  is  a  republic,  and  repub- 
licans must  go  for  republics — right  or 
wrong, — others,  and  there  are  a  great 
many,  say  and  still  more  feel  that  from 
Paris  come  all  "  the  pretty  thines."  In 
short  there  are  many  Americans  who  think 
they  are  in  favor  of  France,  and  being  so, 
instantly  leap  to  the  conclusion :  **  Let  the 
Elsassers  decide  their  own  fate."  Even 
leading  Grermans,  at  least  one  of  them.  Dr. 
Jacobi,  has  publicly  and  strongly  expressed 
this  idea.  It  is  with  this  question  that  I  in- 
tend to  occupy  your  readers  for  a  short 
time.  I  leave  the  question  aside — Is  it  wise 
for  Germany  to  take  a  single  foot  of  French 
territory  ?  For  argument's  sake,  we  sup- 
pose that  it  is  in  harmony  with  profound 
statesmanship  and  necessary  for  the  safety 
of  Grermany,  as  well  as  for  the  peace  of 
£urope,  that  Elsass  and  Lorrame,  or  a 
portion  of  the  latter,  be  incorporated  with 
the  Grerman  empire;  and  here  only  ask 
whether  this  ought  to  be  done  by  a  high- 
minded  people  without  a  phlmcUum — 
whether  Americans,  professedly  lovers  and 
cultivators  of  freedom,  must  not  naturally 
be  expected  to  side  with  the  French.  Let 
us  judge  of  the  question  with  manly  calm- 
ness and  just  smceritv.  Sentimentalism 
does  no  good;  pretended  sentimentalism 
does  harm  in  every  way. 

Of  the  Roman  plebiscitum  nothing  need 
be  said  here,  but  that  it  does  not  faU  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  present  discussion. 
The  plebiscitum  of  anti(j[mty  was  a  resolution 
of  the  pjehs  as  distmguished  frt)m  the 
Senate,  smd  the  plebs  were  not  a  nation, 
but  simply  ihe  non-patrician  ]x>pulation 
of  Rome  and  its  immediate  vidnity. 

The  modem  pldnscilum  is  exclusively  a 
French,  nay,  more,  a  recent  Bonaparte, 
innovation.    There  are  now  two  sorts  of 


plebisciteB.  The  one  is  the  plebiscite  by 
which  a  nation  is  made  to  appear  reg- 
ulating its  own  internal  and  national 
afiEEkirs  by  universal  voting.  The  French 
have  had  seven  plebiscites  since  the  famous 
eighteenth  of  Brumaire  (9  Nov.  1799). 
Napoleon  IIL  had  three  of  the  seven 
plebiscites  —  one  ratifying  his  rebellion 
against  the  Republic,  in  1851,  the  other 
conferring  the  imperial  crown  on  him,  and 
the  last  in  the  year  just  past,  declaring 
the  fullest  possible  confidence  in  his  gov- 
ernment and  the  necessity  of  the  Bona- 
partes.  This  happened  a  few  —  very  few 
weeks  before  the  same  nation  is  made  to 
appear  approving  the  republic. 

rlebiscite  in  modem  French  public  law 
designates  a  resolution  or  decree  pre- 
tended to  be  adopted  by  the  nation  at 
large ;  that  is,  by  the  majority  of  voters, 
of  all  Frenchmen  twenty-one  years  old 
and  above.  They  furnish  good  handles 
for  the  time,  but  are  singularly  untrust- 
worthy, as  every  man,  learned  m  election 
practice,  sees  at  once,  when  he  considers 
that  these  plebiscites  allow  no  vote  but 
yes  or  no ;  that  no  discussions,  no  meet- 
mgs,  no  party  formations  are  allowed; 
that  the  chief  of  the  state  has  the  whole 
army,  all  the  offices,  the  entire  administra- 
tion and  the  whole  election  apparatus, 
before  and  rafter  the  voting,  in  his  hand. 
Consider  this,  and  see  what  becomes  of 
l*Elu  du  Peuple.  So  far  as  history  goes  it 
must  be  laid  down  that  the  modern  plebis- 
cite is  singularly  untrue  and  hollow,  and 
the  reasons  can  be  readily  discovered.  It 
was  the  predominant  desire  of  the  Emper- 
or, now  captive  in  Grermany,  to  proclaim 
his  so-called  democratic  absolutism  as 
being  the  result  of^  and  pre-eminently 
founded  upon,  the  national  decision.  He 
adopted  the  official  style :  We,  Napoleon, 
by  the  grace  of  Grod  and  the  national  will. 
Emperor  of  the  French.  Napoleon  the 
First  styled  himself  by  the  grace  of  God 
and  the  constitutions  of  France.  The  last 
plebiscite  had  appended  to  it  by  the  Em- 
peror what  in  parliamentary  slang  is 
called  a  rider  concerning  the  confidence 
which  the  nation  has  in  the  Bonapartes 
and  the  necessary  continuance  of  their 
dynasty.  More  than  seven  millions  voted 
yes;  yet  in  no  more  than  four  months 
after,  the  Bonaparte  empire,  plebiscite  and 
all,  tumbled  down,  no  better  than  an 
isolated  mountain-house  with  rotten  raft- 
ers, in  a  somewhat  blustering  wind.  The 
empire,  le  systeme,  as  Napoleon  I.  wa^^  so 
fond  of  calling  it,  broke  to  pieces.  And 
the  breaking  came  from  within.  Compare 
it  to  Prussia,  cut  down,  exhausted,  in  1807, 
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almost  to  nothing;  yet  in  less  than  six 
years  she  rises  into  one  of  the  five  great 
powers  of  Enrope.  Give  the  army  and 
all  civil  power  over  a  people  unpractised 
in  civil  affairs  and  untutored  in  self-ffov- 
emment  and  especially,  give  the  whole 
manipulation  of  the  election  into  the 
hands  of  an  absolute  power-holder,  and  he 
must  be  a  singular  beiug  if  he  does  not 
turn  the  weathercock  the  way  he  wishes  it 
to  stand. 

As  to  international  plebiscites,  by  which 
the  people  of  a  certain  territory  decide 
whether  they  desire  to  belong  to  one  or 
the  other  of  two  government^  placed  be- 
fore them,  we  have  three  in  recent  history. 
The  case  of  Venetia  and,  quite  recently, 
that  of  Rome,  were  foregone  conditions 
and  exclusivelv  pro  forma.    Suppose,  the 
one  or  the  other  had  turned  out  differ- 1 
ently,  what  then?    The   same   question 
suggests  itself  concerning  Savoy  and  Nice. 
Would  Napoleon  III.  pohtely  have  allowed 
Garibaldi's  countrymen  to  remain  Italians, 
and  Savoy  to  remain  with  the  House  of 
Savoy,  had  the  vote  turned  out  to  be , 
against  the  Bonaparte?    But   care  was 
taken  that  this  should   not   take  place. 
The  more  we  learn  about  the  details  of  the 
vote  by  which  Savoy  and  Nice  were  an- 
nexed to  France,  the  more  bitterly  has! 
the  friend  of  men  to  regret  the  oontradio- 1 
tion  of  the  liberal  form  and  the  essential  i 
illiberality  of  a  plebiscite  under  such  cir- 
cumstances.   It  oecomes  a  mockery,  and 
a  very  bitter  farce.    This  was  a  peaceful 
cession.    As   to   conc^uests,    France,  the 
author  of  the  resuscitated  plebiscite  Tat 
least  of  the  name),  has  never  asked  uie 
people  of  territories   conquered   by  her 
whether    they   would    like    to    become  ^ 
French;  on  the  contrary,  she  has  again 
and  again  disposed  of  land  and  people  at  a  I 
distance,  and  in  amity  with  her,  in  trea- 1 
ties  with  other  powers,  as  was  proposed  in 
the  Benedetti  transactions. 

We  Americans  have  five  times  extended 
our  territory.    The  annexation  of  Texas  , 
was  the  admission  of  a  State,  considered 
independent,   to    our    Union    by    treaty. 
The  acquisition  of   California,    however, 
was  by  conquest.    After  we  had  been  vic- 
torious over  Mexico,  Upper  California  was  | 
ceded  to  us,  and  no  one  ever  asked  for  a ' 
plebiscitum  by  which  the  CaHfomians  should 
express  their  willingness  to  become  citi- 
ECUS  of  the  United  States,  or  the  contrary ;  | 
or  for  a  plebiscitum  on  the  part  of  the  re- 
maining Mexicans,  by  which  their  willing- ' 
ness  might  have  been  expressed,  to  part 
with  Upper  California,    llie  logic  of  the 
case,  it  seems,   would  require  the  latter 


as  well  as  the  fbrmer.  New  Mexico  was 
acquired  later  by  mere  buying  and  selling. 
No  one  thought  of  a  vote  at  the  hands  m 
the  New  Mexicans,  whether  thev  would 
or  would  not  be  Americans.  The  most 
important  American  case,  however,  is  that 
of  Louisiana.  The  almost  boundless  ter- 
ritory of  Louisiana  was  acqipred  by  pur^ 
chase ;  a  Bonaparte  ceded  it  in  1803  for 
•15,000,000,  and  the  President,  of  all 
American  presidents,  most  inclined  toward 
French  democratic  ideas,  transcended,  as 
he  himself  acknowledges,  the  Constitution, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  whole  valley  of  the 
;  Mississippi  and  its  mouth,  considered,  and 
I  justly  80,  a  necessity  for  the  development 
'  of  the  United  States.  And  was  a  sinsle 
inhabitant  of  Louisiana,  then  citizen  of  the 
republic  of  France,  called  upon  to  express 
I  his  idea  about  the  transfer  of  his  atleffi- 
ance,  or  was  it  considered  against  the 
honor  of  France  or  her  First  Consul  that 
French  territory,  having  been  such  l<Hiffer 
than  Elsass,  should  be  ceded  to  another 
power? 

When  our  government  directed  General 
Jackson,  in  July,  1821,  to  take  possession 
of  Florida,  according  to  a  trea^  with 
Spain,  no  Spaniard  resident  in  Florida^ 
and  no  other  inhabitant,  was  asked  for  his 
vote  about  the  cession  of  that  country. 

So  far  for  the  American  practice  and  aU 
but  universal  history  of  annexations.  The 
law  of  nations  cannot  be  cited  in  favor  of 
plebiscites  in  cases  of  annexation,  for  no 
such  rule  or  custom  exists.  In  many,  per- 
haps in  most  cases,  the  plebiscite  woula  be 
impossible;  in  no  case  can  it  be  relied 
upon ;  nor  can  an  annexation  plebiscite  be 
demanded  from  the  highest  philosophical 
point  of  view.  An  annexation  plebiscite 
IS,  touching  the  question  of  transferring 
allegiance,  a  most  elementary  question,  be- 
yond the  established  law  of  the  land ;  and 
who,  we  must  ask  at  once,  has  decreed,  or 
on  what  reason  is  it  founded,  that  a  mere 
majority  of  men  of  a  certain  age  shall 
determine  the  allegiance  of  all,  the  minor- 
ity, which  mav  be  imagined  to  be  large, 
included  V  Why  not  demand  two-thirds  ? 
Why  not  three-fourths  ?  But  still  more 
difficult  to  be  answered  is  the  question. 
Who  established,  in  a  case  of  so  elementary 
a  character,  the  right  of  the  living  to  de- 
termine the  allegiance  of  the  unborn  gen- 
erations ? 

The  minority  principle  is  a  late  ao* 
quisition  in  the  historv  of  nations.  There 
were  times  when  with  some  people  the 
unanimity  principle  prevailed,  and  the  two- 
thirds  rate  existed  almost  every  where  in 
the  Middle  Ages.    Any  nation  has  an  nn- 
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doubted  right  to  dedde  for  itaelf  whether 
or  no  it  m\l  be  governed  in  munioipal 
matters  by  a  majority ;  but  in  no  case  can 
that  minority,  be  it  large  or  small,  plead  a 
jus  divinam. 

If  it  be  maintained  that  a  plebiscite,  or 
a  majority  of  the  then  living  ffenerations 
must  decide  in  all  cases  of  conquest, 
whether  the  conquered  choose  to  belong  to 
the  conqueror,  it  follows,  by  plain  and  un- 
tortured  lo^ic,  that  wherever  we  know 
that  a  portion  of  a  country  would  sepa- 
rate if  It  were  allowed  to  go,  we  must 
let  it  go.  No  Northern  American  can 
lay  his  hand  on  his  heart  and  say,  that 
had  the  vote  of  the  South  been  taken  in 
1863  or  64  an  overwhelming  plebiscite 
would  not  have  gone  against  us ;  nor  can 
any  Englishman  pretend  to  doubt  that 
Ireland  would  give,  or  at  least  would  have 
given  a  short  time  ago,  a  plenary  plebis- 
cite against  a  continuance  of  the  union 
with  Great  Britain.  But  there  are  mater 
aims  and  hi|^her  destinies  than  can  be  set- 
tled for  nations  and  unborn  generations  by 
a  little  calculation  of  subtraction.  We 
knew  and  felt  that  we  must  and  ought  to 
remain  one  country,  and  that  those  who 
wanted  to  separate  must  be  kept  back, 
nolens-volens.  For  centuries  France  has 
preyed  upon  Germany ;  has  striven  to  rule 
as  European  dictator,  and  missing  this  to 
have  at  all  events  the  ^Meadership  "of  Eu- 
rope ;  has  been  the  disturber  of  the  civi- 
liied  world ;  and  has  in  her  reckless  rest- 
letteness  made  war,  imceasinff  war  azainst 
Germany.  Germany  which  thinks  it 
stands  in  need  of  Elsass  against  France 
for  many  and  weighty  reasons,  is  not 
obliged  in  reconquering  the  province,  to 
resort  to  the  form  of  p&biscite. 

The  whole  idea  of  annexation  plebiscite$ 
is  novel ;  has  been  set  a-going  by  the  peo- 
ple among  the  least  expert  of  all  nations 
in  matters  of  popular  politics  and  least 
acquainted  with  practical  liberty  in  dvi- 
lixed  countries ;  it  may  be  resorted  to  if 
people  can  a^e  about  it;  so  far  there 
can  be  no  rebance  placed  in  llu'ge  plebis- 
ciien,  or  in  annexation  plebiscites ;  there  is 
no  general  moral  oblisation  to  resort  to 
the  latter  in  cases  of  war  or  purchase ; 
an  annexation  plebiscite  does  not  do  away 
with  the  odiousness  of  force,  since  no  one 
could  resort  even  to  the  plebiscite  if  territory 
had  not  already  been  conquered;  and 
lastly,  we  Americans  place  ourselves  in 
an  awkward  position  if  we  demand  in  the 
name  of  libertv  or  liberality,  a  plebiscite 
for  Elsass.  We  had  better  follow  our 
much-vaunted  Monroe  doctrine,  and  leave 
Europe  to  herselfl 


It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  now  the 
question  of  dishonor  involved  in  the  ces- 
sion of  territory.  Other  people,  besides, 
the  French,  possess  the  feeling  of  honor, 
but  they  have  never  been  asked  concern- 
ing that  point  by  the  French.  Paying 
monev,  losing  battles,  ceding  vessels,  one 
would  think  would  touch  the  honor  quite 
as  much. 


From  The  Boston  Dally  JoanuU  of  Jan.  26. 
DEATH  OF  QEORQE  TICKNOB. 

American  literature  has  lost  one  of  its 
most  distinguished  ornaments,  through  the 
death  of  Mr.  Geoboe  Ticknob,  which 
melancholy  event  took  place  this  morning 
belween  three  and  four  o'clock,  at  his 
residence  in  Park  Street.  Thou^rh  he  had 
lived  to  the  great  age  of  nearly  eighty 
years,  and  therefore  had  much  exceeded 
the  allotted  term  of  human  life,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  experience  a  feeling  of 
lively  regret  when  called  upon  to  mention 
the  departure  of  one  who  had  done  so 
much  honorably  to  illustrate  the  American 
name. 

Mr.  Ticknor  was  a  native  of  this  city, 
and  was  bom  in  Essex  street,  on  the  Ist 
of  August,  1791.  Having  been  prepared, 
at  home,  for  college,  he  studied  at  IHirt- 
mouth,  and  was  graduated  in  1807,  at  the 
early  age  of  sixteen,  in  the  class  with  Jo- 
siah  Parsons  Cook  and  Sylvanus  Thayer, 
who  are  still  alive.  On  his  return  to 
Boston  he  continued  closely  to  study  the 
classical  languages  for  three  years.  He 
then  selected  the  law  as  his  profession,  and 
devoted  to  it  three  years  of  preparation, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1813.  But 
for  the  lawyer's  pursuits  he  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  had  much  taste,  as  success  in 
the  courts  seldom  leaves  a  man  much  time 
for  literature.  In  1815,  after  the  restora- 
tion of  peace  to  Europe,  he  went  abroad, 
and  did  not  return  to  his  country  for  five 
years.  For  two  years  he  studied  at  the 
university  of  Gottingen,  devoting  his  time 
to  philology.  This  course  he  kept  up  in 
other  places  in  Europe,  living  at  Rome, 
Paris,  Madrid,  London  and  Edinburgh, 
and  travelling  extensively.  Traveled 
Americans  were  but  few  in  those  days. 
He  saw  much  of  society,  and  became  ac- 
quainted with  many  distinguished  person- 
ages, among  whom  were  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Ix»rd  Byron,  Groethe,  Wordsworth,  Francis 
Jeffrey,  Southey,  Lord  HoUand,  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  and  Samuel  Ro^rs,  all  of 
whom  were  disposed  to  look  with  kindness  • 
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upon  coltiTated  Americans.  Lord  Hol- 
land's familiarity  with  the  lang^aee  and 
literature  of  Spain  naturally  would  have 
made  that  liberal  and  good-natured  noble- 
man partial  to  a  young  American  who  had 
devoted  attention  to  them.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  thought  highly  of  him,  and  in  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Southey,  written  on  the  4th  of 
April,  1819,  he  said  of  him:  <'I  shall  like 
our  American  acquaintance  the  better  that 
he  has  ^arpened  your  remembrance  of  me, 
but  he  is  also  a  wondrous  fellow  for  ro- 
mantic love  and  antiquarito  research,  con- 
sidering his  country.  I  have  not  seen  more 
than  four  or  five  well-lettered  Americans, 
ardent  in  pursuit  of  knowledge  ,and  firee 
from  the  ignorance  and  forward  presump- 
tion which  distinguish  many  of  their  coun- 
trymen. I  hope  they  will  inoculate  their 
country  with  a  love  of  letters,  so  nearly 
allied  to  a  desire  of  peace  and  a  sense  of 
justice.^'  This  hope  has  been  realized, 
and  probably  no  man  did  more  to  bring 
about  the  crowth  of  literature  in  America 
than  Mr.  Ticknor.  With  Mr.  Southey  he 
continued  on  the  most  intimate  terms  till 
the  laureate's  death,  the  two  men  having 
much  in  common  as  well  in  character  as  in 
devotion  to  peculiar  branches  of  the  higher 
literature. 

Mr.  Ticknor  returned  to  America  in 
1820,  and  assumed  the  post  of  Professor 
of  French  and  Spanish  Languages  and 
Literature,  and  Beues  Lettres,  in  Harvard 
College,  to  wliich  he  had  been  appointed 
during  his  residence  in  Europe,  and  which 
had  l^en  recently  created.  He  began  a 
Course  of  Lectures,  which  are  yet  remem- 
bered, not  only  because  of  their  literary 
excellence,  but  because  thev  were,  so  to 
speak,  of  an  innovating  character,  and 
alarmed  the  literary  conservatives  of  those 
days.  Writing  of  them  almost  thirty 
years  later,  that  profound  judge  of  such 
matters,  the  late  Mr.  Prescott,  the  historian 
said  —  "  We  well  remember  the  sensation 
produced  on  the  first  delivery  of  these  lec- 
tures, which  served  to  break  down  the 
barrier  which  had  so  long  confined  the 
student  to  a  converse  with  antiquity ;  they 
opened  to  him  a  free  range  among  those 
ereat  masters  of  modem  literature,  who 
had  hitherto  been  veiled  in  the  obscurity 
of  a  foreign  idiom.  The  influence  of  this 
instruction  was  soon  visible  in  the  higher 
education  as  well  as  the  literary  ardor 
shown  by  the  graduates.  So  decided  was 
the  impulse  thus  given  to  the  popular  sen- 
timent, that  considerable  apprehension 
was  felt  lest  modem  literature  was  to  re- 
ceive a  disproportionate  share  of  attention 
in  the  scheme  of  collegiate  education.^' 


The  efibct  was  thoroughly  good,  as  it 
tended  to  enlarge  the  fieM  of  enouirement 
and  the  range  of  thought,  and  to  Professor 
Ticknor  most  be  given  no  small  share  of 
the  credit  that  is  due  to  the  men  who  have 
'made  our  systems  of  education  broader 
and  more  comprehensive  than  they  were 
during  the  early  years  of  our  national  life. 
A  more  catholio  spirit  began  to  prevail, 
and  liberal  ideas  became  popular  and 
powerful 

After  holding  his  Professorship  fifteen 
years,  Mr.  Ticknor  resigned  it,  and  made  a 
second  visit  to  £urope  in  1835.  He  re- 
mained there  three  years,  giving  most  of 
his  time  to  matters  connected  with  the 
language  and  literature  of  Spain.  It  is  a 
fact  to  be  noted  that  a  large  number  of  the 
best  American  scholars  have  shown  a 
strong  partialitv  for  Spanish  sulnecta  when 
writing.  The  highest  works  of  Washing- 
ton Irvinff  were  devoted  to  such  subjects, 
the  world  owing  to  him  the  best  Life  of 
Columbus  it  has,  and  other  works  on  the 
history  of  Spain  and  Spanish  maritime  dis- 
covery, not  to  mention  lesser  works  illu<^ 
trative  of  Spanish  life  and  action.  Mr.  R. 
C.  Sands,  who  died  too  young  to  take  that 
place  in  American  literature  for  which  he 
seemed  to  have  been  bom,  wrote  on  Span- 
ish themes,  and  proposed  to  give  a  history 
of  the  conquest  of  Mexico.  Ueneral  Cush- 
ing  early  nive  his  attention  to  Spanish 
matters,  and  never  has  altogether  neglect- 
ed them,  and  what  he  wrote  thereon  is 
well  worth  attention.  Mr.  Prescott's 
labors  on  Spanish  history  are  known  to  all, 
and  are  among  the  most  popular  of  all 
writings.  Mr.  Motley's  writings  treat  of 
subjects  that  are  as  essentially  Spanish  as 
Dutch ;  and  Mr.  Gayarre's  work  on  Philip 
n.  is  justly  admired  These  writings,  not 
to  mention  others,  seem  to  have  prompted, 
in  part  at  least,  a  desire  to  pay  the  debt 
which  America  owes  to  Spain,  the  country 
under  whose  patronage  and  banner,  and 
at  whose  cost,  Columbus  made  the  most 
memorable  of  voyages.  Mr.  Ticknor  may 
be  set  down  as  entitled  to  the  hiffbest  place 
in  this  distinguished  list  of  Americans. 
He  it  was  who  procured  attention  to  Span- 
ish subjects  in  New  England,  and  gave 
that*  direction  to  study  here  which  has 
wrought  results  so  remarkable.  When  he 
went  abroad  a  second  time,  Mr.  Ticknor 
had  formed  the  design  to  write  a  history 
of  Spanish  literature,  and  his  studies  and 
inquiries  all  were  upon  the  subject,  which 
had  assumed  form  and  shape  in  his  mind*  . 
He  labored  on  the  work  for  more  than 
ten  years  after  his  return  to  America,  and 
in  1849  appeared  '^  The  History  of  Spanish 
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Literature,"  in  three  octavo  volumes,  pub- 
lished by  Harper  &  Brothers.  No  Amer- 
ican has  written  a  better  historical  work 
than  this,  though  some  Americans  have 
written  on  more  popular  historical  themes 
than  that  to  which  Mr.  Tioknor  devoted 
80  much  time,  talents  and  learning.  Most 
histories  of  literature  are  tedious  works, 
even  when  highly  valuable,  or  they  are  but 
brilliant  sketches.  Mr.  Ticknor's  work  is 
neither  tedious  nor  sketchy.  It  is  as  bril- 
liant and  as  philosophically  written  as  it  is 
exhaustive.  The  entire  story  of  Spanish 
Literature  is  told,  and  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  account  for  its  peculiarities,  and  it  is 
the  most  peculiar  literature  that  belongs 
to  the  modern  world.  There  is  a  charm 
about  the  style  of  the  book  that  makes  it 
Singularly  readable,  while  the  wealth  of 
learning  it  contains  renders  it  an  absolute 
cyclopedia  concerning  a  most  important 
part  of  the  history  of  the  human  intel- 
lect. The  tone  is  high,  the  opinions  are 
liberal,  and  the  conclusions  are  sound, 
while  the  general  lesson  it  teaches  is  em- 
inently favorable  to  that  law  of  progress 
which  it  is  the  pride  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury to  recognize,  and  to  which  it  conforms 
its  action.  In  short,  it  is  the  production 
of  a  deeply  learned  and  soundly  philo- 
sophic mind ;  and  rich  as  our  literature  has 
been  made  in  historical  works,  there  is  in 
it  no  work  of  which  enlightened  Americans 
can  more  fairly  be  proud  than  '*  The  His- 
tory of  Spanish  Literature." 

This  work  was  well  received  by  the 
learned  world.  The  most  eminent  critics, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  awarded  to  it 
the  highest  praise,  and  placed  the  author 
alonff  side  of  his  countryman  and  friend, 
Mr.  rrescott.  It  was  warmly  received  in 
Spain,  whose  scholars  were  of  the   best 

i'udges  of  its  value ;  and  it  was  immediate- 
y  translated  into  Spanish.  A  not  less 
marked  indorsement  of  its  worth  was  the 
appearance  of  a  Grerman  version,  an  honor 
to  which  it  never  could  have  attained  had 
it  not  been  deserved  —  for  the  Germans 
are  cautious  of  giving  any  approval  to  for- 
eign works  that  are  not  of  the  first  class, 
as  their  scholM^p  has  a  character  to  be 
upheld,  which  is  not  allowed  to  be  imper- 
iled by  incautious  approval  or  careless 
criticism.  The  work  came  to  a  third  edi- 
tion in  this  country  in  1863,  which  was 
published  in  Boston  bv  Ticknor  &  Fields, 
and  which  is  enriched  by  the  author's  final 
revisions.  It  has  nevei*  been  so  popular  as 
•  the  histories  of  Mr.  Prescott  and  Mr.  Mot- 
ley ;  but  this  is  no  impeachment  of  its  ex- 
cellence, for  the  reason  is  obvious:  the 
works  of  the  gentlemen  named  deal  with 


the  actions  of  men,  and  mostly  of  leading 
men,  while  Mr.  Ticknor's  history  has  to  do, 
principally,  with  the  thoughts  of  men  who, 
for  the  most  part,  had  small  connection 
with  that  bustle  of  life  which  has  so  great 
attractions  for  the  vast  majority  of  refers. 
In  1863  Mr.  Ticknor  published  a  <'  Life 
of  William  Hickling  Prescott,"  the  histo- 
rian. Mr.  Prescott  died,  suddenly,  at  the 
bcKinninff  of  1859.  He  and  Mr.  Ticknor 
had  been  ufe-long  friends,  and  the  influence 
of  the  latter  in  determining  the  course  of 
the  former's  studies,  and  in  that  way  aid- 
ing to  produce  some  of  the  noblest  of  his- 
torical writings,  will  ever  be  among  the 
most  interesting  facts  in  the  annals  of  our 
literature.  In  the  preface  Mr.  Ticknor 
said :  —  "  The  followmg  memoir  has  been 
written  in  part  payment  of  a  debt  which 
has  been  accumulating  for  above  half  a 
century.  But  I  think  it  is  right  to  add 
that  my  friend  counted  upon  me,  in  case  I 
should  survive  him,  to  prepare  such  a 
slight  sketch  of  his  literary  life  as  he  sup- 
posed might  be  expected — that,  since  his 
death,  Ms  family,  and  I  believe  the  public, 
have  desired  a  biographical  account  of  him 
ampler  than  his  own  modesty  had  deemed 
appropriate  —  and  that  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society,  who  early  did  me  the 
honor  of  directing  me  to  prepare  a  notice  of 
their  lamented  associate,  sucn  as  it  is  custo- 
mary to  insert  in  their  official  proceedings, 
have  been  content  to  accept  the  present  Me- 
moir as  a  substitute.  It  is,  therefore,  on  all 
aocounts,  offered  to  the  public  as  a  tribute 
to  his  memory,  the  preparation  of  which  I 
should  not  have  felt  myself  at  liberty  to 
refuse  even  if  I  had  been  less  willing  to 
undertake  it."  The  "  Memoir "  was  re- 
ceived with  great,  but  most  deserved 
favor.  It  is  the  finest  biographical  work 
ever  produced  in  this  country.  The  sub- 
ject alone  would  have  sufficed  to  make  it 
interesting,  but  Mr.  Ticknor  so  treated 
that  subject  as  to  make  it  additionally 
agreeable,  and  to  secure  for  the  volume  a 
permanent  place  in  the  literature  of  the 
language.  The  work  was  published  in 
three  forms:  one,  a  beautiful  quarto;  the 
second,  an  octavo ;  and  the  thira,  a  duode- 
cimo ;  and  it  found  its  way  into  the  hands 
of  all  readers,  and  was  everywhere  perused 
with  admiration.  Seldom  has  a  book  been 
more  favorably  received;  and  never  was 

EubUc   expectation  better  justified  by  a 
terary  production  than  it  was  in  this  in- 
stance. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned, 
Mr.  Ticknor  wrote  a  Memoir  of  Nathaniel 
Appleton  Haven,  attached  to  the  Literary 
^  remains "   of  that  gentlemani  which  he 
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edited.  He  wrote  for  the  North  American 
Reviewy  and  a  Life  of  Lafayette  prepared 
by  him  for  that  periodical  was  pubuahed 
in  a  separate  form,  with  additions.  He 
was  a  man  of  industry,  as  systematic  as 
Ilia  talents  were  great  and  his  acquirements 
solid  and  yarious. 

Mr.  Ticknor  was  the  life-long  friend  of 
Webster,  Ererett  and  Choate,  and  these 
distinffuished  statesmen  frequently  drew 
upon  him  at  sight  for  information  and  sug- 
gestion. Though  not  a  politician,  he  natu- 
rally watched  the  progress  of  political 
events  with  great  interest,  but  he  lacked 
that  vigorous  hopefdness  which  made  the 
late  days  of  Everett  so  brilliant  in  noble 
services.  He  avoided  the  discussion  of 
politics  of  late  years,  and  rarely  appeared 
on  public  occasions  as  a  speaker,  though 
he  possessed  the  gift  pf  oratory,  and  had 
his  tastes  inclined,  he  would  have  taken  a 
leading  position  as  a  statesman.  It  is 
stated  of  him  that  he  declined  all  invita- 
tions for  many  years,  when  an  after  dinner 
table  speech  was  to  be  the  price  of  partici- 
pation. Mr.  Webster  was  aware  of  this 
peculiarity.  Shortly  after  Mr.  Webster 
retired  from  the  Secretaryship  of  State 
some  twenty  gentlemen  tendered  him  a 

Private  dinner  at  the  Severe  House, 
'hey  expressed  a  desire  to  have  Mr. 
Ticknor  present,  and  Mr.  Webster  agreed 
to  bring  it  about.  Mr.  Ticknor,  on  the 
day  named  for  the  dinner,  was  invited  by 
Mr.  Webster  to  drop  in  at  his  rooms  about 
four  o'clock,  as  he  wished  to  have  a  social 
chat.  Mr.  Ticknor  responded,  and  after 
some  general  conversation  the  hosts  of  the 
occasion  arrived,  and  notwithstanding  the 
persistency  of  Mr.  Ticknor's  efforts  to 
beat  a  retreat,  he  was  over-persuaded  and 
^  trapped,"  as  he  expressed  it,  by  the  com- 
pany. His  speech  on  the  occasion  was  one 
of  the  most  classical  and  beautiful  efitorts 
that  the  distinguished  company  had  ever 
listened  to. 

Mr.  Ticknor  was  the  friend  to  merit  in 
whatever  form  it  manifested  itself.  He 
freely  gave  words  of  encouragement  to 
those  who  sought  his  advice,  and  he  was 
liberal  in  his  patronage  of  art  On  one 
occasion  a  distinguished  sculptor  became 
temporarily  discouraged  and  disheartened, 
and  his  friends  proposed  that  he  should  go  \ 
abroad.  He  called  upon  Mr.  Ticknor  to 
thank  him  for  past  kindness,  and  was 
taking  his  leave,  when  Mr.  Ticknor  gave ' 
him  some  cheering  words,  and  coupled 
them  with  the  assurance  that  he  should  be ' 
happy  to  honor  his  draft  at  any  time  for  a  i 
couple  of  hundred  of  pounds ;  and  before ' 
the  astonished  sculptor  had  time  to  recover ' 


from  his  astonishment,  Mr,  Tidmor  re* 
newed  the  ofSer  with  the  assurance  that  he 
would  look  to  the  future  for  payment. 
The  money  was  never  drawn,  but  the 
timely  offer  inspired  the  artist  with  new 
hope;  and  when  success  crowned  his 
efforts,  he  recognized  the  intent  of  Mr. 
Ticknor  by  sending  to  him  a  bas  relief 
representing  an  artist  employed,  while  the 
hand  of  an  invisible  an^l  is  pouring  oil 
upon  the  work,  fitcilitating  the  effort  of 
the  laborer. 

The  services  rendered  by  Mr.  Ticknor  to 
the  Boston  Public  Library  will  ever  cause 
his  memory  to  be  cherished  by  the  citizens 
of  Boston.  This  institution  has  had  many 
patrons  and  many  zealous  co-workers  in 
the  promotion  of  its  interests,  but  of  alL 
these  none  brought  to  the  self-imposea 
duty  a  larger  experience  or  more  disin- 
terested motives,  and  not  one  gave  to  the 
work  more  time  or  thought.  It  was  a 
favorite  remark  with  Mr.  Ticknor  that  a 
book  fulfilled  its  mission  only  when  it  was 
in  the  hands  of  a  reader,  and  to  aid  in  the 
freest  circulation  of  books  was  the  object 
which  he  aimed  to  accomplish.  His  con- 
nection with  the  Public  Library  com- 
menced in  1852,  when  the  Trustees  sub- 
mitted a  report  on  the  objects  to  be 
attained  by  its  establishment  and  the  best 
mode  of  effecting  them.  This  report  was 
maii^y  the  work  of  Mr.  Ticknor.  He  pre- 
sented the  outline  of  the  plan  of  a  great 
public  library  which  should  form  part  of  a 
comprehensive  system  of  popular  educa- 
tion. Mr.  Everett  had  for  some  years  a 
doubt  of  the  feasibilitv  of  certain  portions 
of  this  scheme,  but  the  practical  working 
of  the  library  dispelled  all  doubts,  and  he 
freely  accorded  to  Mr.  Ticknor  the  credit 
due  to  him.  It  was  mainly  through  the 
intimacy  which  existed  between  Mr. 
Joshua  Bates  and  Mr.  Ticknor  that  the 
former  was  induced  to  make  those  private 
donations  which  ^ave  such  a  powerful  im- 
petus to  this  institution.  After  the  death 
of  Mr.  Everett,  Mr.  Ticknor  was  chosen  to 
succeed  him  as  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  He  thanked  his  associates  for 
the  honor,  and  then  said,  *^  I  am  seventy- 
four  years  of  age,  gentlemen;  I  am  not 
able  to  do  much,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  do 
as  much  as  I  am  able  to  do."  He  con- 
tinued, however,  to  perform  all  the  duties 
of  the  position  till  June,  1806,  when  he 
resigned  the  Presidency,  and  retired  the 
following  year  from  his  long  and  honora- 
ble connection  with  an  institution  which 
he  regarded  with  pride  and  which  he 
worked  so  hard  to  establish  on  the  firmest 
foundation.    In  1867,  at  the  request  of  hia 
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fridnds,  Mr.  Hcknor  sat  to  Millmore  for  a 
bust,  which  is  deposited  in  the  Library. 

It  is  only  within  a  few  months  that  his 
remarkable  memory  has  shown  evidence 
of  decay.  This  faculty  was  wonderfully 
developed.  He  would  relate  the  incidents 
of  a  visit  paid  to  Lafayette  at  La  Grange, 
where  he  passed  several  days,  as  though  a 
few  weeks  instead  of  scores  of  years  had 
intervened,  and  his  personal  reminiscences 
of  celebrated  men  of  former  days  appeared 
aa  freshly  impressed  upon  his  mind  as  the 
incidents  of  the  day  previous.  "  Ah,"  said 
a  friend  to  Mr.  Ticknor,  when  he  was 
recalling  an  unpleasant  incident  of  the 
past,  *'  your  great  trouble  is  that  you  can't 
ever  forget  anything."  It  would  seem  to 
hMre  been  so,  but  he  did  not  revive  if  he 
held  resentment,  but  adopted  the  more 
Christian  manner  of  recalling  only  what 
was  pleasant  in  the  past.  EUs  illness  has 
not  been  of  long  duration.  He  felt  that 
his  days  were  approaching  an  end  and  he 
yielded  with  pJerfect  resignation  to  the 
summons.  On  the  third  of  January  last 
he  had  a  partial  paralysis,  but  he  retained 
his  faculties  till  within  a  few  hours  of  his 
death.  His  eminent  services  to  literature 
and  his  connection  with  various  societies 
both  in  this  and  foreign  countries  will 
secure  to  the  world  an  appropriate  memo- 
rial of  this  most  distinguished  Bostonian. 

[In  Mr.  Ticknor,  the  LiviDg  Age  has  to  re- 
gr^  one  of  its  most  valued  friends.  From  its 
oommenoement  it  has  been  largely  indebted  to 
him  for  ooanwl,  encooragement  and  sympathy; 
and  it  is  with  a  seuse  of  personal  loss  that  We 
record  on  its  pages  the  announcement  of  his 
death. — Editor  ] 


From  Saint  Paoli. 
EVERYBODY'S  BABY. 

The  portrait  of  Everybody's  Baby,  done 
in  miniature,  is  worn  next  eveiybody's 
heart.  Being  so  common,  why  is  it  so 
precious?  Answer  I  oh,  mother  Nature; 
for  the  secret  lies  with  you.  As  spring 
didaies  in  the  grass,  as  morning  clouds 
about  the  sun  t^ted  with  the  colours  of 
the  dawn,  so  are  the  inexhaustible,  ever- 
welcome  babies,  who,  so  say  the  old  nurses, 
"bring  their  love  with  them." 

The  little  breathinff  promise,  apt  to  get 
red  in  the  face  upon  the  slightest  emotion 
(mostly  of  the  physical  order),  but  show- 
ing no  other  sign  of  mental  vivacity,  began 
life  by  turning  the  house  topsy-turvy  —  a 
process  to  wUch  everybody  (not  usually 


too  good-tempere<p  submitted  with  aston- 
ishing patience.  Necessity  knows  no  law, 
and,  said  a  friend  of  mine,  is  also  the 
mother  of  invention.  Necessity  com- 
manded, and  everybody  obeyed.  Round 
that  little  pivot  revolve  the  household 
hours.  Rooms  change  their  destination 
as  if  the  inmates  were  playing  at  old 
coach.  Sometimes  the  drawing-room  (in 
a  moderate  household)  becomes  a  bed- 
room, the  dining-room  becomes  a  salon, 
the  dinner  retreats  to  the  breakfast-room, 
and  master  sleeps  in  the  library.  This  is 
apt  to  take  place  when  it  is  the  first  baby. 
Number  two  and  number  three  are  not 
bom  under  such  refined  auspices  (that  is 
to  say,  the  drawing-room  curtains,)  nor  on 
such  ffolden  ground  as  the  Smyrna  carpet 
on  which  the  first  baby's  winking  eyes 
rested.  There  is  a  Jjkmish  prince  who 
not  long  ago  strewe  "  little  earth  from 
his  dear  native  land  under  the  couch  on 
which  his  firstborn  (a  boy  as  it  happened) 
saw  the  light.  It  was  necessary  for  the 
little  prince's  chance  of  succession  that  he 
should  be  "bom  upon  the  soil  of  Spain." 
Oh,  firstborn  son  I  what  father  would  not 
joyfully  scatter  dust  of  diamonds  beneatii 
thy  natal  couch,  so  the  act  miffht  ensure 
thee  a  large  inheritance  of  this  world's 
loved  success  1 

We  pass  by  three  months.  Everybody's 
Baby,  after  having  made  its  entry  amidst 
loud  rejoicings  and  eager  (admiring)  criti- 
cism, subsided  for  twelve  weeks  into  the 
condition  of  an  absorbent  human  sponge. 
Suddenly,  at  the  end  of  the  third  month, 
the  tiny  creature  save  the  ghost  of  a  smile 
— a  faint,  feeble  nicker,  like  tiie  glimmer 
of  the  Northern  Lights,  through  which  the 
stars  (its  soft  uncertain  eyes)  showed  dim- 
ly. Everybody's  Baby  plainly  had  an 
ideal  Do  not  laugh,  dear  reader.  I 
think  it  cah  be  metaphysically  proved  that 
a  smile,  however  faint,  must  be  called  up 
by  an  idea,  however  vague.  To  the  meta- 
physicians I  leave  it ;  but  am  myself  sure 
that  when  Everybody's  Baby  gave  its  first 
smile  it  expressed  by  the  gesture  "How 
nice  1 "  It  was  more  grateful  in  its  inno- 
cent heart  for  a  dancinff  flame,  or  a  bit  of 
red  ribbon  in  its  mouier's  hair,  or  the 
waving  branch  of  a  white  hawthorn  in  its 
father's  garden,  than  we  sometimes  are  for 
the  liveUest  literature  or  the  most  refined 
art  From  day  to  day  the  smile  grew 
stronger,  until  at  four  months  old  the  crea- 
ture became  a  wonderful  mixture  of  imbe- 
cility and  wisdom,  pretematuridly  wise  in 
the  solemn  exoression  of  its  brow  and 
eyes,  pathetically  imbecile  as  regjards  the 
little   fighting   hands,  always   aiming  at 
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nothing,  and  falling  on  tlie  end  of  its  own 
soft  nose. 

Moreover,  Everybody's  Baby  is  made  up 
of  the  most  contradictory  moral  qualities. 
It  looks  innocent  and  sweet,  particularly 
when  asleep ;  a  kind  of  pure  transparence, 
like  that  of  living  alabaster,  is  on.  its  ten- 
der face.  Yet  did  you  ever  know  the 
creature  content  to  oe  hungry  or  uncom- 
fortable for  a  single  instant  without  call- 
ing attention  to  uie  fact  at  the  top  of  its 
lungs  ?  What  so  imperious  as  Every- 
body's Baby  ?  Neither  Solomon  nor  Xerx- 
es, with  all  their  myriads,  ever  managed 
to  be  so  well  attended  to  as  this  little  des- 
pot. *<Milk  for  one"  is  passed  from 
mouth  to  mouth  of  his  obsequious  wait- 
ers, provided  he  be  that  frequent  circum- 
stance—  a  bottle-fed  baby.  If  noty  then 
his  mother  is  his  9|pd  slave,  and  he  ties 
himself  to  her  apron-string  with  a  will 
that  bides  no  brooking.  The  mannikin 
knows,  doubtless,  that  its  extreme  weak- 
ness renders  this  course  of  conduct  neces- 
sary, and  is  imperious,  from  sheer  lack  of 
ability  to  command.  •  It  answers ;   as  a 

Smeral  rule  nobody  neglects  Everybody's 
abyl 

Seeing,  indeed,  the  helplessness  of  the 
creature,  it  has  occurred  to  me  to  wonder 
how  those  countless  mvriads  of  babies 
which  have  been  in  all  lands  since  the 
world  began  ever  got  through  their  first 
year.  Little  dogs  and  little  oats  shake 
their  paws  and  their  tails,  and  soon  learn 
to  stagger  and  tumble  into  active  life; 
little  parrots  learn  to  jabber ;  little  tigers 
to  scratch  and  pounce.  But  EverybcSy's 
Baby  is  dependent  on  the  loom  and  the 
knitting  needle,  on  being  washed  with 
good  soap  (in  London),  on  being  nursed, 
cuddled,  soothed,  and  petted,  and  not  one 
single  thing  can  it  do  for  itself.  Think  of 
the  children  in  Pharaoh's  time.  Little 
Moses  was  but  one  of  millions  I  Think  of 
the  infant  South  Sea  Islanders ;  of  the  in- 
fant Pats^nians;  of  all  the  babies  who 
lived  in  Mexico  under  Montezuma;  of  all 
in  Russia  and  the  United  States  at  this  pres- 
ent day!  What  a  vast,  helpless  multi- 
tude, all  relying  in  blind  confidence,  and 
not  without  reason,  on  somebody  else's 
care! 

That  somebody  answers  nobly  to  the 
call.  Nature  has  provided  for  that.  Not 
mothers  only,  but  nurses,  big  and  little  — 
from  the  ruling  power  in  a  gentleman's 
nursery  down  to  the  little  hireling  in  the 
street.  Who  was  it  that  painted  Moloch 
and  Moloch's  devoted  Johnny  ?  The  great 
painter  is  gone  fr^m  among  us.    This  was 


but  one  of  a  thousand  touches  of  truthful 
genius. 

Let  Everybody's  Baby  be  grateful  to 
Charles  Dickens  for  the  uniformly  respect- 
ful manner  in  which  it  is  spoken  of  in  hia 
paees.  Moloch  himself  was  to  be  dreaded, 
and  not  despised  I 

One  hears  much  of  the  innocence  and 
heavenly  charms  of  little  infants ;  but  no 
writer  has  yet  done  justice  to  their  whole* 
some  absuroity.  We  repeat  it,  madam,  — 
wholesome  absurdity.  If  a  healthy  nense  of 
humour  were  lost  to  the  world,  if  we  were 
all  wise-acres  and  full  of  solemn  headaches, 
the  lost  facidty  of  being  refreshed  by  the 
ridiculous  would  be  restored  by  the  first 
baby.  We  are  not  told  whether  or  no 
our  first  parents  laughed  in  Paradise  whi^ 
as  yet  all  went  well.  But  assuredly  the 
quaint  tricks  of  the  first  human  infant 
brought  a 'smile  to  its  father's  face,  which 
exile,  with  all  its  terrors,  could  not  wholly 
quench. 

In  the  words  of  an  eminent  theologian 
is  to  be  found  a  remarkable  observation 
about  humour.    The  author,  speaking  of 
the  attributes  of  Grod,  and  the   evident 
truth  that  all  faculties  and  qualities  dis- 
played in  Creation  have  their  root  in  the 
Divine  Nature,  observed  that  perhaps  the 
only  quality  which  we  find  it  impossible  to 
harmonize  with  our  limited  comprehension 
of  that  Nature  is  humour,  as  displayed  in 
the   monkey,  the  kitten,  &c.    We  quote 
this  famous   passage  from  memory,  sug- 
gesting that  the  peculiar  mixture  of  inno- 
cence and  drollery  shown  by  Evervbody's 
Baby  illustrates  the  possibiUtv  of  humour 
being  native  to  the  courts  of  heaven.    Do 
the    little    cherubs    never   play?     Are 
the  baby  angels  in  Raffaelle's  pictures, 
with  their  winffs  so  nicely  folded  behind 
their  plump    shoulders,  less  gay-hearted 
than  Everybody's  Baby  down  here  below? 
There  is  an  old  legend  which  tells  us  that 
the  infant  Jesus,  plajring  with  St.  John, 
moulded  birds  out  of  clay,  and  bade  them 
fly  away,  to  the  great  delight  of  all  the 
Jewish  children.    It  is  well  known   that 
in  Grermany  to  this  day  the  Christ  Child 
brings  presents  on  Christmas  night  to  all 
the  good  children.    Of  course  Everybody's 
Baby  is  the  best  of  children,  and  worthy 
to  share  with  the  little  cherubs  and  the 
baby  angels  in  all  the  good  things  belong- 
ing to  the  sacred  season. 

Laugh  on,  my  darling  I  Be  sure  they 
also  laughed  of  whom  a  divine  voice  said, 
*'  Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto 
me,  for  of  such  is  the*  Kingdom  of  Heav- 
en!" 
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MUSIC  OF  THE  SEA. 


The  gray,  unresting  sea, 

Adown  the  bright  and  belting  shore. 
Breaking  in  ontold  melody. 

Makes  music  evermore. 

Centuries  of  yanished  time, 

Sinoe  this  glad  earth's  primeval  mom. 
Have  heard  Sie  grand  unpausing  chime. 

Momently  new-bom. 

Like  as  in  cloistered  piles. 

Rich  bursts  of  massive  sounds  upswell. 
Ringing  along  dim-lighted  aisles. 

With  a  spirit-trancing  spell; 

So  on  the  surf-white  strand. 

Chants  of  deep  peal  the  sea-wavee  raise. 
Like  voices  from  a  viewless  land. 

Hymning  a  hymn  of  praise. 

By  times  in  thunder  notes. 

The  blooming  billows  shoreward  surge; 
By  times  a  silver  laugh  it  floats ; 

By  times  a  low,  soft  dlrfre. 

Souls  more  ennobled  grow, 
Listing  the  worldly  anthem  rise; 

Discords  are  drowned  in  the  great  flow 
Of  Nature's  harmonies. 


Men  change,  and  **  ceases  to  be,*' 
And  empires  rise,  and  grow,  and  Ikll; 

But  the  weird  music  of  the  sea 
Lives,  and  outlives  them  all. 

The  mystic  song  shall  last 
Till  time  itself  no  more  shall  be; 

Till  seas  and  shore  have  pass'd. 
Lost  in  eternity. 

Once  a  Week. 


NOW  AND  EVER 

Ask  what  you  will,  my  own  and  only  Love; 

For,  to  love's  service  troe. 
Tour  least  wish  sways  me  as  fh>m  worlds  above. 

And  I  yield  all  to  you. 

Who  are  the  only  She, 
And  in  one  girl  all  womanhood  to  me. 

—  Yet  some  things  e'en  to  thee  I  cannot  yield! 

As  that  one  gift,  by  which 
On  the  still  moming  in  the  woodside  field. 

Thou  mad'st  existence  rich. 

Who  wast  the  only  She, 
And  in  one  girl  all  womanhood  to  mei 

We  had  talk'd  long;  and  then  a  sUenoe  came; 

And  in  the  topmost  firs 
To  his  nest  the  white  dove  fioated  like  a  flame; 

And  my  lips  closed  on  hers 

Who  was  the  only  She, 
And  in  one  girl  all  womanhood  to  me. 


Since  when  my  heart  lies  by  her  heart,  — not 
now 
Could  I  'twixt  hers  and  mine. 
Nor  the  most  love-skill'd  Angel,  choose,  —  so 
thou 
In  viun  would  ask  fi>r  thine! 
—  Who  art  the  only  She, 
And  in  one  girl,  all  womanhood  to  me. 
From  London  Society.  F.  T.  PAXonA.TB. 


THE  LUGUBRIOUS  CLOWN. 

I  THOUGHT  I  had  the  mind  mankind  to  school. 
Among  the  wise  I  hoped  to  shine,  a  star; 

Whereas  it  is  my  lot  to  play  the  fool. 
And  holloa  «*  How  d'ye  do?"  and  "Here 
we  are! " 


Ay!    "  How  d'ye  do  T  "    That  is  not  much  to 
say. 

Regarded  with  a  superficial  view. 
For  every  fool  knows  how  he  does  to-day; 

But  how  d'ye  do  to-morrow  T  tell  me,  yoo. 

And  **  Here  we  are! "    Tes,  here,  indeed  are 
we: 
But  we  were  not  here  once.    Where  were  we 
thenT 
Where  else,  when  we  are  not  here,  shall  we  be  7 
Shall  we,  next   year,  cry    **Hore   wt   are 

PODCh. 


DAFFODILS. 


I  QUEsnoN  with  the  amber  daffodils. 
Sheeting  the  floors  of  April,  how  she  fares; 
Where  king-<mp  buds  glow  out  between  the  rills. 
And  celandine  in  wide  gold  beadlets  glares. 

By  postured  brows  and  swelling  hedge-row  bow- 
ers 

From  crumpled  leaves  the  primrose  bonohef 
slip. 

My  hot  face  roU'd  in  thdr  faint-scented  flowers, 

I  dream  her  rich  cheek  rests  beside  my  lip. 

All  weird  sensations  of  the  fervent  prime 

Are  Uke  great  harmonies,  whose  touch    can 

move 
The  glow  of  gracious  impulse:  thought  and  time 
Renew  my  love  with  life,  my  life  with  loie. 

When  this  old  world  new-bom  puts  glories  on, 
I  cannot  think  she  never  will  be  won. 

Good  Worda 
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From  The  British  Quarterly  Review. 
THB  MALMESBUBT  PAPBBS.* 

From  1745  to  1820 —  this  was  the  life- 
time of  James  Harris,  afterwards  first 
Earl  of  Malmesfoury ;  and  such  is  the 
period  over  which  the  subject-matter  of 
these  two  works  extends.  A  more  memora- 
ble period  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  annals 
of  this  country,  or  even  in  the  long  and 
more  momentous  history  of  Europe.  It 
bridges  the  chasm  which  separates  the  old 
world  of  Europe  from  the  new.  It  shows 
us  that  elder  world  in  its  last  stage ;  it 
also  shows  us  the  beginning  of  that  new 
and  better  order  of  things  amongst  which 
we  now  live.  In  the  earlier  period  of 
those  seventy-five  years,  we  see  the  thrones 
of  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  and  Catherine  of  Russia,  standing 
high  above  the  heads  of  a  crushed  and 
miserable  people,  who  counted  for  nothing 
eiUier  in  their  policy  or  in  their  pleasures. 
The  simple  facts  of  that  old  regime  of  royal 
absolutism  now  read  like  a  monstrous 
dream.  Vice  and  despotism  in  the  palace, 
license  and  intrigue  at  the  Court,  penury 
in  the  cottage,  and  degradation  every- 
where, such  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  of 
the  general  condition  of  the  Continent  at 
that  time,  and  simple  truth  as  regards 
France,  who  then,  as  since,  boasted  her 
leadership  of  civilization.  As  is  always 
the  case  in  analogous  periods,  the  people 
themselves  had  sunk  into  a  moral  torpor. 
There  were  no  national  movements  or  as- 
pirations. Religion,  fireedom,  and  the 
thirst  for  military  conquest,  are  the  three 
great  motive  powers  of  humanity.  But  all 
of  these  were  then  dead  or  in  abeyance. 
Humanity  had  settled  on  its  lees.  Even 
mental  philosophy,  which  so  often  flour- 
ishes in  such  dead  times  of  a  nation's  his- 
tory, threw  its  teachings  into  the  scale  in 
favour  of  an  ignoble  life ;  and  while  a  piti- 
less Scepticism  robbed  men  of  heaven  and 
all  their  religious  beliefs,  Materialism  bade 

•  L  Dktrie$<mdOi>rretp<mdmceqfJa$MiS'arrit, 
JlritBarlqfMcUmeMbtuy.  Edited  bj  his  (irancUon, 
the  Third  Earl.  4  vols.  Seeond  edition.  London : 
1845. 

2.  Letteri  qf  tk«  Jk-it  Batl  qf  McUmeMhurp,  hit 
FamUy,  and  Frietidt.from  1746  /o  1820.  Edited, 
with  Notes.  &0.,  b7  his  Grandson,  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Karl  of  Malmxsbubt,  G.CB.  2  vols.  Lon- 
don: 1870. 


them  "eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,  for  to- 
morrow ye  die  **  for  ever,  like  the  trees  of 
the  wood  and  the  beasts  of  the  field. 
While  Philosophy  robbed  man  of  his  moral 
freedom  and  a  future  life,  Royalty  denied 
him  his  personal  and  political  liberty  and 
plundered  his  pockets.  In  truth,  the  whole 
upper  crust  of  society  had  become  heart- 
less, debased,  and  corrupt,  while  beneath 
was  a  seething  mass  of  sirring,  ignorance, 
and  savagery.  And  so  the  upper  crust, 
with  king,  priests,  and  nobles — crowns, 
crosiers,  and  coronets  gave  way  and  fell 
into  an  abyss  of  devouring  fire,  like  that 
which  burst  up  of  yore  beneath  Sodom 
and  Gromorrah,  devastating  the  corrupt 
Cities  of  the  Plain.  The  old  world  of  Eu- 
rope was  cast  into  the  furnace,  and  all 
things  became  new  —  Providence  over- 
ruling the  wrath  of  man  to  its  own  wise 
and  merciful  ends. 

All  history  is  an  ennobling  study,  alike 
in  its  events  and  its  examples ;  but  life  is 
short,  and  it  is  the  French  Revolution  that 
commences  the  period  of  history  of  deep- 
est importance  to  the  present  age.  Beyond 
that  chasm,  so  rudely  severing  the  old 
world  of  Europe  from  the  new,  lies  the 
realm  of  the  historian ;  on  this  side  begins 
a  drama  of  opinions  and  events  constitut- 
ing by  far  the  most  useful  field  of  study  in 
secular  and  political  knowledge.  Changed 
since  then,  and  still  changing,  as  are  the 
territorial  arrangements  of  Europe,  the 
conquests  of  Napoleon  contributed  greatly 
to  the  rise  of  the  principle  of  Nationality 
which  is  now  the  great  power  at  work  in 
the  alteration  of  boundaries  and  the  shap- 
ing of  kingdoms.  It  is  true,  Napoleon 
meant  to  conquer  only  for  himself  and  for 
France.  He  sought  to  found  a  vast  em- 
pire, with  vassal  kingdoms  under  the  rule 
of  his  brothers  and  relatives.  But  in  es- 
tablishing this  empire,  he  swept  away  a 
great  deal  of  the  obstructive  rubbish  of 
the  former  time.  By  expelling  the  Ger- 
mans from  Italy,  and  also  by  creating  a 
titular  King  of  Rome,  he  paved  the  way 
for  the  subsequent  aspirations  and  move- 
ment of  the  Italians  in  favour  of  nationality 
and  independence,  which  have  at  length 
borne  their  full  fruits  in  the  establishment 
of  a  free  and  united  Italy.  In  like  manner, 
by  sweeping  away  a  whole  host  of  petty 
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princedoms  in  Germ&nj,  he  simplified  the 
subsequent  course  of  events  towards  a 
unification  of  Grermanj;  while  the  iron 
despotism  which  he  exercised  in  that  coun- 
trj  first  compelled  all  Grermans  to  feel  the 
tie  of  brotherhood,  in  the  glorious  uprising 
of  the  Fatherland  in  1818  against  the  for- 
eign foe.  Poland,  too,  during  the  ascend- 
ency of  Napoleon,  temporarily  (but  only 
for  the  great  conqueror's  own  purposes) 
regained  in  part  its  old  existence,  thereby 
keeping  alive  the  hope  for  renewed  inde- 
pendence; a  hope  which,  improbable  as 
our  expectation  may  seem,  we  tlynk  will 
yet  be  realized  amid  the  great  trouble, 
and  changes  impending  over  the  Continent. 
But  still  more  memorable,  and  worthy  of 
thoughtful  study,  are  the  times  of  the 
French  Revolution,  firom  the  influence 
which  they  have. produced  upon  the  cur- 
rent of  political,  social,  and  religious 
thought,  in  subsequent  times.  A  whole 
flood  of  new  ideas,  principles,  and  opinions 
was  then  poured  upon  the  world.  Some 
of  these  were  wise  and  good,  others  were 
detestable,  but  nearly  all  of  them  were 
given  to  the  world  in  so  crude  a  form  and 
in  so  savage  or  ruthless  a  spirit,  as  to  make 
them  as  a  whole  so  repulsive  that  even  yet 
some  of  their  excellencies  are  but  little 
known  or  acknowledged.  Every  one  rec- 
ognizes, however,  the  vast  influence  which 
that  grand  and  terrible  Revolution  has  ex- 
ercised upon  the  whole  current  of  subse- 
quent thought ;  and  if  Europe  has  yet  to 
undergo  one  more  great  upheaving  of  dem- 
ocratic revolution  (as  we  believe  it  has), 
we  may  rely  upon  it  that  some  of  the  more 
extreme  and,  at  present,  all  but  forgotten 
dogmas  of  the  first  revolution  wiU  again 
appear  on  the  scene ;  including,  we  regret 
to  say,  that  terrible  development  of  infi- 
delity and  materialism,  against  which  even 
Robespierre  himself,  with  his  firm  belief 
in  the  Supreme  Being  and  a  future  life, 
was  unable  successfully  to  contend.  Tliat 
storm  of  blasphemy  and  utter  scepticism, 
in  its  worst  features  at  least,  soon  blew 
over  —  and  let  us  trust  that  such  will  be 
the  case  again  ;  but  any  one  who  has 
watched  the  turn  of  thought  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  in  Germany  even  more  than  in 
France,  must  expect  any  new  outburst  of 
democratic  revolution  to  be  accompanied 


by  a  manifesto  of  infidelity  and  an  attempt 
to  banish  religion  from  the  fabric  and  prin- 
ciples of  society,  in  a  manner  only  too 
similar  to  that  which  formed  the  worst 
feature  of  the  first  French  Revolution. 

The  first  Earl  of  Malmesbury  was  in 
public  life  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time 
holding  the  highest  diplomatic  appoint- 
ments abroad,  during  the  whole  course  of 
these  momentous  events.    From  a  vantage- 
ground  ei\joyed  by  few  men  either  of  this 
or  any  other  country,  he  beheld  the  Courts 
and  peoples  of  Europe  both  before  the  del- 
uge and  after  it ;  and  although  he  withdrew 
from  public  of&oe  before  the  termination 
of  the  great  war  with  France,  he  continued 
to  the  end  to  be  confidentially  consulted 
by  the  Ministers  of  the  time.    The  first  of 
the  two  works  whose  tiUes  are  prefixed  is 
by  far  the  most  valuable  and  important. 
All  the  leading  men  of  the  day  —  monarchs 
statesmen,   and    generals  —  figure   con- 
stantly in  the  diaries  and  correspondence. 
The  work  has  been  quoted  with  advantage 
to  history  by  some  of  our  ablest  writers, 
and  not  least  so  by  Lord  Stanhope,  in  his 
"Life  of  Pitt."    It  constitutes  a  mine  of 
historical  and  political  facts;  and  though 
published  too  late  to  be  made  use  of  by 
our  chief  historians  of  the  French  war  and 
of  the  immediately  preceding  times  of  the 
Empress    Catherine    and   Frederick   the 
Great,  its  value  is  fully  recognized  by  the 
writers  of  the  personal  and  political  me- 
moirs which  have  recently  issued  firom  the 
press.    The  second  of  the  works  on  our 
list  is  of  a  lighter  character,  in  which  the 
incidents  of  fashionable  life  mingle  largely 
with  matters  of  State  and  Parliamentary 
politics.    The  one  work  shows  us  the  grand 
movements  of  the  time,  the  other  gives  us 
the  bye-play.    The  latter,  to  which  we 
chiefly  confine  our  remarks,  is  a  selection 
from  private  letters  received  by  three  gen- 
erations of  the  Harris  fiunily.    They  are 
confidential  exchanges  of  intelligence  and 
ideas,  in  which  the  hopes  and  fears,  the 
expectations,  disappointments,  and  impres- 
sions of  our  ancestors  are  given  in  the  very 
words  in  which  they  were  described.    The 
noble  editor  of  these  letters  calls  them 
''waifs  of  the  past,"  but  they  possess  a 
twofold  interest,  firstly,  as  illustrating  the 
opinions  and  social  habits  of  that  past 
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time ;  and  secondly,  they  are  reliable  indi- 
cations of  what  public  feeling  was  at  their 
date  with  regard  to  politics,  society,  and 
the  general  condition  of  our  own  and  foi^ 
eign  countries :  — 

**  And  bow  eventAil  those  years  were,"  says 
the  editor.  **  They  saw  the  Highland  rebellion ; 
the  American  war;  the  despotic  Courts  of  the 
Bourbons,  of  Catherine,  and  of  Frederick;  the 
great  French  rcTolutiou,  and  its  subsequent 
phases  of  a  bloody  republic,  an  aggressive  em* 
pire,  an  ephemeral  restoration,  and  again  of  a 
short  empire  and  a  second  restoration.  They 
witnessed  the  struggles  of  our  English  people  for 
greater  fteedom,  even  fVom  the  privileges  claimed 
by  their  own  House  of  Commons;  and  lastly,  a 
far  fiercer  contest  to  save  their  country  fh>m  th  e 
subjugation  under  which  Ibr  a  time  Napoleon 
held  every  nation  in  Europe  except  theirs.*' 

The  chief  recipient  of  the  earlier  letters 
in  this  collection  was  Mr.  James  Harris, 
the  fether  of  the  first  Earl  of  Malmesbury. 
The  Harris  family  had  lived  quietly  on  an 
estate  in  Wiltshire  from  the  middle  of  the 
16th  century ;  and  Mr.  James  Harris  first 
broke  through  the  hereditary  sameness  of 
existence  by  becoming  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tingnished  scholars  of  his  day.  Besides 
"Philosophical  Treatises,'*  he  published  a 
work  on  grammar,  called  *'  Hermes,"  which 
the  accomplished  Bishop  Lowth  styled  "  the 
most  beautiful  example  of  analysis  pro- 
duced since  the  days  of  Aristotle,"  and 
which  obtained  so  high  a  reputation  that  it 
was  afterwards  translated  and  published 
by  command  of  the  French  Directory  in 
1796.  He  was  member  of  Parliament  for 
Christchurch,  which  seat  he  held  till  his 
death,  in  1780 ;  was  made  a  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  in  1763,  and  in  1744  he  became 
Secretary  and  Comptroller  of  the  Queen's  I 
Household.  When  he  first  took  his  seat  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  John  Townshend  j 
aaked  who  he  was,  and  on  being  told  that 
he  bad  written  on  grammar  and  harmony,  I 
replied  "  Why  does  he  come  here,  where  he  I 
will  hear  neither?"  His  literary  talent 
and  high  personal  character  procured  for 
Mr.  Harris  a  wide  circle  of  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances among  the  leading  men  of  the 
times ;  and  owing  to  the  influence  he  thus 
acquired  he  was  enabled  to  launch  his  son, 
afterwards  the  first  Lord,  early  into  public 
life.    The  present  Earl  (who  edits  these 


letters),  speaking  of  the  ^^Jetes  and  social 
intercourse  in  the  venerable  city  of  Sarom," 
where  his  great-grandfather  resided,  ob- 
serves regretfully  "  how  much  less  of 
cliques  and  class  categories  then  existed 
among  the  nobility  and  their  neighbours 
than  in  the  present  day." 

Mr.  Harris  was  passionately  fond  of  mn- 
sic  and  art,  and  wrote  treatises  upon  them, 
which  indicate  a  more  lively  and  sympa- 
thetic nature  than  would  be  inferred  from 
the  dry  philosophy  of  his  other  works* 
His  wife  moved  much  in  society,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  possessed  a  similar  taste  for 
the  fine  arts.  The  best  artists  of  the  day 
were  visitors  at  their  house  in  Salisbury. 
The  family  went  frequently  to  the  theatre, 
and  in  the  letters  we  find  critical  observa- 
tions on  most  of  the  new  dramas  of  the 
time.  There  are  two  letters  from  David 
Garrick,  asking  permission  to  bring  out  at 
Drury  Lane  a  musical  pastoral,  called 
"  Damon  and  Amyrillis,''  which,  the  editor 
says,  "was  in  Mr.  Harris's  hands,"  but 
which^  there  seems  to  us  reason  to  believe, 
was  actually  composed  by  him.  As  might 
be  expected  of  a  musical  family,  they  at- 
tended the  concerts  and  the  opera,  and  by- 
and-by  we  read  of  "the  great  house  in  the 
Haymarket,"  and  Italian  singers  come  to 
the  front.  Then,  as  now,  the  Opera  was  a 
perilous  venture,  and  both  the  managers 
and  singers  occasionally  came  to  griefl 
Of  one  of  the  favourite  singers  of  the  day 
we  read  as  follows :  — 

"All  Blanzolini's  clothes  and  finery  are 
seised,  and  carried  to  the  Custom  House,  so  he 
has  sent  a  petition  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury 
to  have  them  redeemed.  This  event  diverts 
Lord  North,  as  he  says  not  one  of  the  Treasury 
know  a  note  of  music,  nor  care  one  farthing 
what  becomes  of  Moniolini,  except  Mr,  Harris, 
He  says  your  fiither  has  told  so  moving  a  story 
to  Mr.  Grenville  about  it,  that  he  thinks  it  may 
affect  him." 

A  dose  friendship  existed  between  Mr. 
Harris  and  Handel,  who  left  him,  by  will, 
his  portrait,  and  all  his  operas  in  manu- 
script. The  very  first  letter  in  this  colleo- 
tion  has  a  touching  allusion  to  the  great 
musician,  whose  intellect  had  been  affected 
by  his  labours,  and  who  had  become  very 
eccentric    The  Countess  of  Salisbury,  a 
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relatdye  of  Mr.  Harris,  writes  to  him  thus 
(in  1746);  — 

"  My  constancy  to  poor  Handel  got  the  better 
of  my  indolence  and  my  propensity  to  stay  at 
home,  and  I  went  last  Friday  to  see  the  '  Alex- 
ander's Feast; '  but  it  was  sach  a  melancholy 
pleasure  as  drew  tears  of  sorrow,  great  though 
unhappy  Handel,  dejected,  wan,  and  dark,  sit- 
ting by,  not  playing  on  the  harpnchord,  and  to 
think  how  his  Ught  has  been  spent  by  being 
overplied  in  music^s  cawe,  I  was  sorry,  too, 
to  find  the  audience  so  insipid  and  tasteless  (I 
may  add  unkind)  as  not  to  give  the  poor  man 
the  comfort  of  applause;  but  afleotation  and  con- 
ceit cannot  discern  or  attend  to  morit" 

In  the  next  letter,  the  Ber.  W.  Harris 
writes  to  Mrs.  Harris  thus :  — 

'*  I  met  Mr.  Handel  a  few  days  since  in  the 
street,  and  stopped  and  put  him  in  mind  who  I 
was;  upon  which,  I  am  sure  it  would  have  di- 
verted you  to  have  seen  his  antic  motions.  He 
seemed  highly  pleased,  and  was  fiill  of  inquiry 
after  you.  I  told  him  I  was  yery  confident  that 
you  expected  a  visit  from  him  this  summer  (at 
Salisbury).  He  talked  much  of  his  precarious 
state  of  health,  yet  he  looks  well  enough." 

Handel  recovered  from  the  mental  affec- 
tion ;  and  five  years  later  (1750)  wc  find 
the  Earl  ot  Shaftesbury  writing  of  him  as 
follows :  — 

'*  I  have  seen  Handel  several-  times  since  I 
came  hither  (to  London),  and  I  think  I  never 
saw  him  so  cool  and  well  He  is  quite  easy  in 
his  behaviour,  and  has  been  pleasing  himself  in 
the  purchase  of  several  fine  pictures,  particu- 
larly a  large  Rembrandt,  which  is  indeed  excel- 
lent We  haye  scarce  talked  at  all  about  musi- 
cal subjects,  though  enough  to  find  that  his  per- 
formances will  go  off  incomparably.** 

Music  appears  to  have  held  a  more 
prominent  place  in  public  amusements  a 
century  ago  than  is  generally  imagined ; 
and  when  Giardini  undertook  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Opera  "  at  the  great  house  in 
the  Haymarket"  in  1764,  Mrs.  Harris 
opines  that  he  will  meet  with  no  small 
difficulty,  because  "the  greatest  part  of 
the  orchestra,  and  almost  all  the  dancers, 
are  engaged  at  the  play^usesJ*  Giardini 
—  a  Hedmontese  violinist  and  composer, 
who,  after  residing  thirty  years  in  Eng- 
land, went  to  Russia,  where  he  died  in 
1793  —  came  to  grief  in  this  operatic  ven- 
ture, and  afterwards  started  an  Opera  in 
"Mrs.  Comely's"  rooms.  Indeed,  the 
Haymarket  house,  great  as  its  celebrity 
became  in  the  present  century,  was  by  no 
means  a  fSctmous  place  in  those  times.  In 
the  same  year  (1764)  we  read  in  one  of 
the  letters,  "Almack  is  goinff  to  build 
some  magnificent  rooms  behind  his  house  | 


—  one  much  larger  than  that  at  Carlisle 
House,-'  (.c,  Mrs.  Comely's-  This  latter 
was  the  favourite  place  of  resort  at  that 
time,  and  for  many  years  afterwards.  It 
was  a  place  where  subscription-concerts 
were  held  (one  series  mentioned  in  1764 
consisted  of  twenty-one  concerts,  of  Bach's 
music,  Cocchi's,  and  Abel's,  for  five 
guineas),  where  the  Opera  for  some  time 
had  its  seat ;  and  also  where  masquerade 
parties  and  other  fashionable  entertain- 
ments were  held.  In  1770,  we  read  of 
"  fifteen  or  sixteen  young  men  of  fashion 
and  fortune  giving  a  masquerade  at  Come- 
ly's to  800  people ;  '*  and  in  the  following 
year  we  have  a  full  account  of  a  masquer- 
ade given  at  the  same  place  by  "  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Tuesday  Nights'  dub."  Mrs. 
Harris,  writing  to  her  son  fthe  future 
Earl)  at  Madrid,  says:  "Mx,  Charles  Fox 
has  offered  to  supply  us  with  tickets.  Your 
sisters  and  I  mean  to  go;  'tis  the  only 
masquerade  I  wish  them  to  ^o  to.  I  shall 
try  my  utmost  to  persuade  Mr.  Harris 
(her  husband^  to  accompany  us.  One 
difficulty  is  in  the  way ;  that  is,  no  gentle- 
men are  admitted  in  dominos."  Mr.  Har> 
ris  could  not  be  persuaded  to  join  the 
fashionable  assembly,  but  Mr.  Fox  —  who 
had  just  commenced  his  official  career,  as 
a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  —  was,  at  tiiat 
time,  more  at  home  in  such  parties  than 
in  Parliament.  Mrs.  Harris  was  ^atly 
delighted  with  it.  The  following  is  part' 
of  her  account  of  it :  — 

"  Gertmde  (Miss  Harris)  was  dressed  as  the 
Pythian,  that  is,  priestess  to  the  temple  of 
Apollo,  a  dress  which  she  wore  in  one  of  the 
private  plays.  Louisa  was  an  Indian  Princess; 
Mr.  Cambridge  borrowed  a  drees  for  her  which 
was  pretty  and  fine  —  the  habit,  muslin  with 
green  and  gold  sprigs,  with  a  torban  and  veiL 
I  never  saw  anybody  enter  so  strongly  into  the 
spirit  of  a  masquerade  as  she  did.  She  talked 
to  numbers  all  in  French,  and  had  disguised  her 
voice  so  well  that  even  some  of  her  friends  did 
not  dtsoover  her.  Towards  the  end,  she  said 
she  was  frightened  by  the  Devil  speaking  to  her 
sister.  Mine  was  a  white  domino,  with  a  Blary 
Queen  of  Scots  cap  and  ru£ 

**  Lord  Edgecombe  was  a  shepherdess,  with  a 
little  lamb  under  his  arm,  and  a  most  excellent 
figure  he  was.  Mr.  Banbury  was  a  most  excel- 
lent/fMevr  ;  Lord  Berkeley,  a  charlatan.  Mrs. 
Crewe  *  looked  beautifhl  as  a  nun  with  a  ydlow 
veiL  Several  gentlemen  in  women's  clothes, 
not  as  old  women.  .  .  . 

<*  On  the  whole  we  were  greatly  entertalDed, 

*  Hrf.  Crewe's  house  was  subsequently  the  resort 
of  Charles  Fox  and  his  partjr,  who  took  Ibr  their 
motto  — 

"  Buff  and  Bine, 
And  Mrs.  Crewe.** 
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fcr  it  WAS  the  first  masked  ball  I  ever  saw.  We 
sapped  soon  after  one;  and  then  everybody  un- 
masked, and  a  namber  of  acquaintances  we 
found,  Uiough  we  had  found  out  many  before. 
We  got  home  soon  after  five;  and,  old  as  I  may 
be.  I  neyer  left  a  public  place  with  more  regret" 

Mrs.  Comely's  rooms  soon  became  the 
object  of  a  jealous,  and  let  us  hope  un- 
foonded,  attack.  Giardini  had  opened  an 
Opera  there,  which  was  '*  greatly  injuring 
that  of  Mr.  Hobart's  in  the  Haymarket; " 
and  the  latter  gentleman  'informed 
aeainst  them  "as  an  unlicensed  house. 
Ijiere  was  a  strong  party  on  either  side, 
**  harmoniacs  "  and  *'  anti-harmoniacs,"  and 
the  latter  party  brought  forward  scandal- 
008  charges.  Only  a  week  after  the  aboye- 
mentioned  masquerade,  Mrs.  Harris  writes 
thus: — 

**  The  Harmoniao  is  oyer,  and  what  is  worse^ 
they  threaten  hard  to  indict  Mrs.  Comely's  as  a 
hotue  of  ill-&me,  and  say  that  forty  beds  are 
made  an4  unmade  every  day,  which  is  hard,  for 
a  firiend  of  ours  says  it  is  never  more  than 
twenty.  But,  joking  apart,  if  they  chooee  to 
demolish  Mrs.  Comely,  all  elegance  and  specta- 
de  wiU  end  in  this  town;  for  she  never  yet  had 
her  equal  in  these  things,  and  I  believe  got  but 
little,  as  all  she  undertakes  is  clever  to  a  de- 
gree." 

There  is  a  wonderful  want  of  logical 
sequence  in  these  few  lines;  and  as  to 
whether  the  scandalous  charge  was  true 
or  fidse,  A&s.  Harris  apparently  was  as 
little  in  a  position  to  judge  as  we  are 
now.  Mrs.  Comely  was  originally  Madc- 
meoislle  Pompeiati,  a  singer.  She  hired 
Carlisle  House,  in  Soho-square,  and  estab- 
lished balls  and  assemblies  by  subscription. 
This  place  of  £ftshionable  resort,  however, 
a«  well  as  its  mistress,  quickly  thereafter 
declined  in  reputation.  In  1774,  we  find 
Mrs.  Harris  writinff: — "I  went  to  Car- 
lysle  House,  which  Bach  has  taken  for  his 
concerts ;  the  furniture,  like  Mrs.  Comely, 
is  much  on  the  decline ;  but,  in  my  opinion, 
the  place  is  better  for  the  concert  than 
Aimack's."  Bach  soon  left  these  rooms, 
and  opened  a  place  of  his  own,  splendidly 
fitted  np.  But  eyen  he  was  not  allowed 
to  carry  on  his  performances  without  op- 
position, although  of  a  difibrent  kind  from 
that  which  proyed  fatal  to  Mrs.  Comely. 
''Lord  Hillsborough,  Sir  James  Porter, 
*and  some  others  (writes  Mrs.  Harris)  haye 
entered  into  a  subscription  to  prosecnte 
Bach  for  a  nuisance,  and  I  was  told  the 
jury  had  found  a  bill  against  him.  One 
would  scarce  imagine  his  house  could  mo- 
lest either  of  these  men,  for  Bach's  is  at 
the  comer  of  Hanoyer-street.*' 


Amateur  theatrical  performances  were 
in  those  days  in  great  yogue  among  the 
upper  classes,  and  usually  took  place  in  the 
country  residences  of  the  nobility  and  gen- 
try in  the  winter  months  —  during  the 
Parliamentary  recess,  when  eyen  members 
of  the  Ministry  (notably  Mr.  Fox)  took 
part  in  them.  Winterslow  House  was  the 
famous  ^ace  for  these  amateur  perform- 
ances. The  ordinary  audience  consisted 
of  the  seryants  of  the  house  and  the  neigh- 
bouring townspeople,  as  well  as  a  select 
circle  of  yisitors,  which  on  one  occasion 
included  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Queens- 
berry,  the  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Lord  and 
Lady  Pembroke,  Lady  Charles  and  Rob- 
ert Spencer,  Lord  Dunkellin,  Lady  Louisa 
Fitzpatrick,  &c.  At  the  close  of  one  of 
those  performances  at  Winterslow  House 
(in  January,  1774),  in  which  Mr.  Fox  and 
another  member  of  his  family  acted,  a  la- 
mentable accident  occurred,  which  de- 
stroyed the  greater  part  of  the  mansion. 
Mrs.  Harris  writes  of  it  next  day  as  fol- 
lows:— 

*'  We  eot  home  in  whole  bones  [an  allusion 
apparently  to  the  bad  roads]  soon  after  one,  and 
in  high  spirits;  but  our  joy  is  now  tumed  to 
sorrow,  for  this  morning,  at  five,  a  fire  broke 
out  in  the  new  building  at  Winterslow  House, 
and  entirely  consumed  that  and  also  the  old 
house,  except  the  kitehen  and  laundry.  Though 
the  house  was  fall  of  company,  fortunately  no 
life  was  lost.  The  fire  was  discovered  by  some 
Salisbury  chairmen,  who,  for  want  of  a  bed, 
were  deposited  on  a  carpet  under  the  great 
stairs;  they  alarmed  the  house,  and  probably, 
thereby,  saved  some  lives.  Lady  Pembroke, 
Lady  Mary  Fox  and  her  children,  were  carried 
to  King's  House;  Miss  Herbert,  Mrs.  Hodges, 
and  the  other  ladies  stayed  in  the  laundry;  all 
thegentlemen  stood  by.  As  they  had  no  engines, 
and  little  or  no  water  but  violent  rain,  they  in  a 
manner  gave  up  all  hopes  of  the  house;  but 
their  object  was  to  save  tiie  fumiture,  in  which 
they  have  succeeded,  though  'tis  greatly  dam- 
aged by  dirt  and  rain.  'Tis  thought,  but  not 
certain,  that  the  fire  was  owing  to  some  timber 
near  a  chimney  in  the  new  building.  I  think 
of  the  contrast :  we  left  that  house  this  morn- 
ing between  twelve  and  one,  all  mirth  and  jol- 
lity, and  by  seven  it  was  consumed;  it  really 
hurts  me  when  I  think  how  many  agreeable 
days  I  have  spent  in  those  rooms. 

**  Some  say  that,  daring  the  flames,  Stephen 
and  Charles  Fox  and  Fitxpatrick  got  to  a  proper 
distance,  and  laid  bets  as  to  which  beam  would 
tall  in  first  The  ftiends  of  the  house,  who  re- 
sort to  Almaek'sand  White's,  say  Ihey  are  sorry 
th^  were  not  at*  Winterslow  that  night,  as 
*  they  might  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  family  in  a  new  light,'  I  could  mention 
proCuie  things  uttered  at  the  very  time,  but  they 
are  too  bad." 
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Amateur  dramatic  and  operatic  per- 
formaiices  were  a  frec^uent  amusement  at 
Mr.  ELarris's  house  m  Salisbury.  Misa 
Gertrude,  the  elder  daughter,  was  an 
adept  in  such  performances,  and,  more- 
over, retained  tnis  taste  throughout  the 
whde  of  her  long  life.  This  lady  after- 
wards became  the  wife  of  Mr.  Robinson, 
ounger  son  of  Lord  Grantham.  She 
ived,  in  the  London  world,  to  the  age  of 
eighty-five,  preserving  to  the  last  her  fac- 
ulties and  cheerful  diaracter.  She  used 
to  give  private  theatricals  at  her  house, 
in  which  Lord  de  Grey,  Mr.  F.  Robinson, 
Hugh  Elliott,  and  Canning  were  the  chief 
actors — Canning  writing  the  prologues 
and  epilogues,  which  are  still  extant.  In 
the  letters  we  find  frequent  allusions  to 
the  performances  in  Mr.  Eburris's  famUy 
residence ;  but  we  shall  content  ourselves 
with  mentioning  one  of  them,  which 
aroused  the  satirical  ire  of  some  provincial 
Juvenal,  whose  poetic  outburst  serves  to 
show  the  great,  indeed  too  great,  change 
between  the  notions  on  such  subjects  then 
and  now.  Mrs.  E^arris,  in  a  letter  to  her 
son,  thus  alludes  to  a  rehearsal  of  the 
piece,  which  a  few  days  afterwards  was 
performed,  as  usual,  to  an  audience  of  the 
townsfolk  and  the  visitors  at  the  house :  — 

**  I  have  bat  little  to  send  from  henoe;  we  are 
so  totally  taken  up  with  oar  own  theatrical  basi- 
nesB  that  nothing  else  is  thought  of.  The  ladies 
acted  last  night  in  their  dresses  to  all  their  ser- 
vants, and  a  most  crowded  house  they  had.  Al- 
thoagh  I  was  not  admitted  to  the  perfomiance, 
I  saw  all  the  ladies.  Their  dresses  are  fine  and 
elegant  Miss  Town^end  makes  an  exoellent 
Spanish  ambassador,  a  fine  figare  and  richly 
dressed;  she  had  a  prodigious  long  sword,  and 
not  bdng  aooastomed  to  wear  one,  sheoontriyed, 
as  she  walked,  to  run  it  up  through  a  scene, 
and  damaged  it  greatly.  Iioaisa  has  tiftken  a 
sword  yott  left  her  [horeT],  and  manages  it  right 
well  She  is  very  fine  in  a  parple  Spanish 
dress,  all  the  buttons  Irish  diamonds,  a  hand- 
some button  and  loop  to  her  hat,  and  your  King 
of  Spain's  picture  hanging  from  her  neck.  The 
Queen,  Miss  Hussey,  was  dressed  in  blue  and 
silver,  with  a  number  of  diamonds;  Miss  Wynd- 
ham,  who  is  Elvira,  in  white,  trimmed  with 
pearls;  Gertrude,  the  Princess,  in  a  black  Span- 
ish dress,  trimmed  with  red  and  silver,  and  a 
great  quantity  of  diamonds;  it  becomes  her 
much. 

**  Lord  Pembroke  [the  tenth  Earl]  sent  a  note 
to  your  father,  which  was  as  follows :  — *  1  can 
snuff  candles,  I  can  scrape  on  the  vlolonoello; 
if  either  of  these  sciences  will  entitle  me  to  a 
place  in  your  theatre,  I  will  perform  gratia 
P.S  My  wife  says  she  can  thrum  the  harpsi- 
chord or  viol-de-gamba.* 

"  We  have  sent  t*-em  and  the  Amesbury 
House  tickets  for  Saturday.    Everybody  is  mak- 


ing interest  to  get  in.    The  ladieemesa  fb  per- 
form five  times,  so  I  hope  everybody  will  see  it" 

The  satirical  verses  which  this  lady  per- 
formance called  forth  appeared  in  the 
Bath  Journal  (Nov.  17, 1774),  entitled  "  On 
the  Ladies  at  the  Close  of  Salisbury,  now 
acting  Elvira;**  and  Mrs.  Harris  opines 
that  *'they  were  sent  from  some  vin^ar 
merchant  in  Salisbury  who  could  not  get 
admitted  to  the  performance."  The  versea 
are  as  follows :  — 

**  In  good  Queen  Elisabeth's  reign. 

In  a  decent  and  virtuous  age. 
That  they  ne'er  might  give  modesty  pain, 

No  female  appeared  on  the  stage. 
But  lo,  what  a  change  time  affords! 

The  ladies,  *mong  many  strange  things, 
Call  for  helmets,  for  breeches,  and  swords. 

And  act  Senators,  Heroes,  and  Kings.*' 

If  the  anonymous  '*  vinegar  merchant  ** 
could  have  been  transported  into  the  pres- 
ent time,  how  much  more  would  he  have 
been  shocked  by  the  "  change  which  time 
affords  I "  Could  he  now  take  a  trip  to 
London  (so  serious  a  matter  a  century 
ago,  but  made  so  quickly  and  cheaply  now 
by  means  of  a  return  ticket  by  rail),  what 
would  he  think  of  the  state  of  matters  in 
our  theatres?  It  was  only  in  private 
theatricals  that  ladies  donned  the  male 
costume  a  century  ago,  and  they  were 
always  draped  with  the  strictest  propriety. 
But  what  do  we  see  in  the  London  thea- 
tres now?  Not  only  in  the  so^udled 
'*  burlesques  "  does  the  main  ^  fiin,"  such 
as  it  is,  consist  in  the  transposition  of  the 
sexes  —  mr^n  taking  female  characters, 
and  women  the  part  of  males  —  but  the 
costumes  of  the  female  performers,  rich 
and  picturesque  as  they  usually  are,  are 
devised  expressly  to  miULe  a  prodi^  dis- 
play of  the  person,  a  minimum  of  clothes 
apparently  Being  the  acme  of  perfection 
kept  in  view  by  the  theatrical  costumiers, 
and  by  the  ladies  themselves.  The  female 
fisure  is  now  so  prodigally  displayed  that 
a  handsome  girl,  especially  if  she  has  well- 
turned  legs,  is  sought  after  on  that  account 
alone.  "  My  ^hape  is  my  fortune,  sir,  she 
said  1 "  wotdd  now  be  the  burden  of  the 
song  of  these  demi-nude  demoiselles  of  the 
stage.  To  such  a  pitch  has  this  new 
method  of  attracting  audiences  been  ca  - 
ried,  that  this  class  of  performances,  or 
rather  exhibitions,  are  now  known  in 
theatrical  parlance  as  '*  leg-pieces.*'  It  is 
impossible  not  to  see  what  a  demoralizing 
influence  such  performances  most  have 
upon  the  rising  generation,  indeed  upon 
the  whole  audience.  It  is  a  lamentable 
sign  of  the  times :  it  is  a  symptom  of  de- 
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generation,  of  corruption,  of  a  fatal  laxity 
of  manners.  The  relation  between  the 
sexes  is  becoming  seriously  deteriorated ; 
and  woman,  instead  of  being  peculiarly  an 
object  of  respectful  regard  or  chivalrous 
admiration,  tends  to  become  simply  an 
object  of  pleasure,  seeking  to  please  at  any ; 
cost.  Most  rightly  did  the  Lord  Chamber- ' 
lain  recently  issue  his  fiat  against  the  short  \ 
skirts  of  the  ballet-dancers ;  but  the  fiat 
has  been  vain,  as  all  such  injunctions  in 
this  **  free  "  country  must  be  when  public 
opinion  refuses  to  support  it,  or  at  least 
allows  itself  to  be  overpowered  by  the 
crowd  of  playgoers  who  delight  in  such 
^  spectacles.  A  gangrene  of  selfish  and 
'  demoralizing  pleasure  is  now  eating  into 
the  heart  of  this  country ;  and  we  fear  the 
social  malady  will  not  be  checked  save  by 
the  advent  of  some  terrible  national  calam- 
ity—  let  us  hope  not  so  terrible  as  that 
by  which  our  neighbour  France  is  now 
being  purged  as  by  fire. 

Before  quitting  the  lighter  and  gos- 
sippy  items  to  be  found  in  these  letters, 
let  us  say  a  word  or  two  about  the  rich 
Court  costumes  of  the  period.  We  need 
not  speak  of  the  dresses  of  the  ladies ; 
for  although  the  fashion  of  those  dresses 
has  changed,  indeed  is  ceaselessly  chang- 
ing, in  richness  and  costliness  female  attire 
at  the  present  time  is  quite  on  a  par  with 
what  it  was  when  George  the  Second  was 
king.  But  a  notable  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  full  dress  of  the  men.  Prob- 
ably only  a  minority  of  our  readers  can 
remember  the  time  when  colour  disap- 
peared from  the  eveninff  costume  of  ^n- 
Uemen:  it  is  nearly  forty  years  smce 
coloured  coats,  with  white  or  coloured 
silk  or  velvet  waistcoats  vanished  from 
the  private  dinner-party  and  ball-room 
—  though  the  taste  for  colour  is  now 
reviving.  Warren,  in  Ten  Thousand  a 
Yeaty  dresses  his  hero  Gammon  for  the 
evening  in  blue  coat  with  metal  buttons, 
white  waistcoat,  and  black  trousers  —  and 
such  was  a  quiet  evening  dress  of  that 
time.  In  the  long  interval  since  then, 
there  has  been  a  monotonous  reign  of 
simple  black  cloth.  The  change  in  the 
Coiurt  or  gala  dress  has  been  still  more 
striking.  Apropos  of  this  change,  a  phil- 
osophic writer  has  remarked,  that  when- 
ever any  class  abandons  its  distinctive  cos- 
tume, it  is  a  sign  of  decadence  and  coming  i 
extinction,  l^ere  is  some  truth  in  the' 
remark,  but  it  is  partial  truth  only.  It 
iff  nores  the  fact  that  the  peculiar  source  of 
(fistinction  for  each  class,  and  especially 
with  the  nobHity,  who  are,  or  ought  to  be, 
the  leaders  of  the  nation,  varies  frt>m  age 


to  age  with  the  spirit  of  the  times.  It 
might  as  well  be  said  that  our  nobility 
verged  on  extinction  three  centuries  ago, 
when  they  ceased  to  wear  mail  and  to  lead 
their  retainers  to  the  field.  No  doubt  the 
French  Revolution,  with  its  levelling  doc- 
trines, and  the  principle  of  social  equality 
(not  new  in  this  country,)  tended  to  abol- 
ish the  "  bravery  "  of  dress  previously  dis- 
tinctive of  the  nobility;  but  the  change 
was  far  more  due  to  the  gravity  ofthe 
times,  the  sober  spirit  natur^  during  a 
most  critical  period  of  the  country,  and  of 
the  economy  rendered  necessary  through- 
out the  community  at  large  by  the  heavy 
costs  of  the  great  war  with  France.  In- 
deed, the  fact  that  a  great  corresponding 
chanffe  took  place  in  the  gala  dress  of  the 
middle  classes  serves  to  show  that  there 
was  nothinz  exceptional  or  peculiar  in 
the  diminished  finery  of  the  aristocratic 
costume.  All  classes  alike  felt  the  sober- 
ing influence  of  the  time,  and  then,  as  in 
all  such  cases,  a  corresponding  change  took 
place  in  costume. 

Firstly,  then,  as  to  the  gala  costume  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George 
IIL,  who  certainly  cannot  be  suspected  of 
too  great  a  devotion  to  fashion  or  the 
frivoUties  of  dress.  In  a  Drawing-room  at 
St.  James's  in  1745,  the  Prince  of  Wales 
wore  a  liffht-blue  velvet  coat,  laced  with 
silver,  and  the  sleeves  of  it  brocade — as 
was  also  his  waistcoat.  On  another  occa- 
sion he  ^  had  on  a  crimbon  damask  laced 
with  silver,  very  rich  and  handsome." 
Again,  the  Countess  of  Shaftesbury,  writ- 
ing to  her  cousin,  Mr.  Harris,  in  De- 
cember, 1754,  "  enlivening  her  epistle  with 
a  detail. of  the  birthday  finery  *^  at  Court, 
says:  "The  Prince  of  Wales  looked  as 
blooming  as  his  clothes ;  they  were  a  blos- 
som-coloured velvet,  with  gold  and  lace 
down  before;  the  waistcoat  and  cufGs  a 
rich  white-and-gold  stufiT.  Prince  Edward's 
was  a  yellow  and  silver  velvet,  with  a 
silver  lace  before,  turned  up  with  white 
and  silver  cufis,  and  the  waistcoat  the 
same."  She  adds :  "  My  lord's  clothes  and 
mine  were  both  admired.  His  was  a  very 
rich  scarlet  and  gold  velvet  coat  —  waist- 
coat and  breeches  the  same ;  and  mine  a 
gold  stuff  with  purple  spots  on  the  ground, 
and  coloured  sprigs  of  flowers  that  looked 
like  embroidery."  On  a  similar  occasion, 
^'Lord  Kildare  was  imexceptionably  the 
finest  of  any  gentleman  there:  his  coat 
was  a  light-blue  silk,  embroidered  all  over 
with  gold  and  silver  in  a  very  curious 
manner,  turned  up  with  white  satin,  em- 
broidered as  the  other ;  the  waistcoat  the 
same  as  his  sleeves."    His  Majesty  (George 
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n.),  however,  hj  no  means  set  the  fashion 
in  gala  dress.  Eyen  at  Drawing-rooms, 
we  read,  ''he  dressed  in  his  nstml  way, 
without  aiming  at  finery  of  any  sort ; " 
his  usual  costume  being  a  deep-blue  cloth 
coat,  trimmed  with  silver  lace,  and  waist- 
coat the  same.  At  another  Birthday 
Drawing-room,  ''the  King  was  dressed  in 
black  velvet ;  the  sleeves  of  his  coat  and 
his  waistcoat  were  red,  embroidered  with 
gold."  The  last  time  his  Majesty's  cos- 
tume at  Drawins-rooms  is  mentioned  is  in 
1754,  six  years  before  his  death,  when  we 
find  the  following  curious  statement,  that 
"his  Majesty  hiul  told  Mr.  Shutz  [the 
fashionable  German  tailor  of  the  day]  he 
would  have  him  bespeak  him  a  very  hand- 
some suit,  but  not  to  make  a  boy  or  a  fop 
of  him ; "  and  as  the  result  of  this  consulta- 
tion with  his  tailor,  his  Mtgesty  appeared 
"  in  brown,  very  richly  laced  with  silver, 
and  turned  up  with  a  blue  cuff  laced,  and 
a  blue  and  silver  waistcoat."  We  read  of 
"  very  mortifying  disasters  "  happening  at 
some  of  these  Birthday  Drawing-rooms. 
On  one  such  occasion,  the  Countess  of 
Salisbury  writes : — 

**  Miss  Young,  in  maldng  her  curtsey  to  his 
Majesty,  entangled  the  heel  of  her  shoe  (there 
were  high  heels  in  those  days)  in  her  train,  so 
that  she  fell  quite  backwards,  with  her  legs  up. 
The  laugh  was  so  general  that  nobody  thought 
of  helping  the  poor  creature,  until  his  Maje^, 
though  ae  welt  diverted  as  the  rest,  said  he 
would  fio  himself;  but,  as  you  may  imagine, 
WAS  prevented.  Lady  Young  was  not  in  leas 
conAisioo  than  her  daughter. 

**  The  second  bustle  was  about  Miss  Corke, 
whose  hoop,  in  climbing  over  the  Foreigners' 
box,  caught  in  such  a  manner  that  all  her  petti- 
coats flew  up,  to  the  undermost  flannel  Lady 
Arvon,  in  endeavouring  to  help  her,  was  caught 
in  the  hoop,  which  pulled  off  her  fine  diamond 
sprig  and  head-drees.'* 

As  might  be  expected,  there  were  flirta- 
tions, runaway  matches,  and  mdsaUiances 
in  those  days,  as  they  are  still.  One  of 
the  beauties  immortalized  by  the  pencil 
of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  whose  por- 
trait is  preserved  at  HoUand  House, 
gave  rise  to  much  gossip  by  marrying  a 
'*  player : "  — 

"  The  Court  and  assembly's  talk  yesterday 
was  all  of  the  match  of  Lady  Susan  Strange 
ways,  and  O'Brien,  the  player.  It  is  said  she 
went  out  on  Saturday  with  a  servant,  whom, 
under  pretext  of  having  forgotten  something, 
she  sent  back,  and  said  she  would  wait  in  the 
street  till  her  return.  O'Brien  was  waiting  in 
a  hackney  coach,  which  she  got  into;  and  they 
went  to  Covent  Oarden  Church,  and  were  mar- 
ried.    'Tis  a  most  surprising  event,  as  Lady 


Susan  was  everything  that  was  good  and  amebic; 
and  how  sh^  ever  g^  acquainted  with  this  man 
'  is  not  to  be  accounted  for.  They  say  that  she 
sent  him  £200  a  little  time  since.  She  is  of 
age." 

Gretna  Green,  on  the  Scottish  borders, 

although  it  has  now  relapsed  into   the 

obscurity  natural  to  such   a  poor  little 

hamlet  (although  it  still  ^ves  name  to  a 

.  railway  statioi^,  was  a  famous  place  in 

I  those    days  in  connection  with  runaway 

;  matches ;  indeed,  it  was  so  even  within 

\  the  memory  of  the  present  generation.    A 

century   ago,   we    often   read    of  lovers 

having    "  gone    to    Scotland."      Among 

j  others  — 

"  Lady  Jane  ToUemache,  daughter  to  Lord 

'  Bysart,  is  gone  to  Scotland   with  a  Captain 

Halliday  of  tiie  Light  Horse;  his  father  is  a  man 

of  ibrtune.    The  captain  was  just  going  to  be 

married  to  Biiss  Byron;  the  coach  and  clothes 

were  bought;  but  he  saw  Lady  Jane  twice  at 

,  the  Richmond  assembly,  was  captivated,  wrote 

a  letter  to  Miss  Byron,  to  inform  her  he  had 

I  changed  his  mind,  and  had  set  out  for  Scotland.*' 

(The  gay  captain  would  have  had  to  pay  heavy 

damages  for  so  cavalier  a  proceeding  now-i^ 

days.) 

Whatever  amount  of  what  is  commonly 
called  "scandal,"  and  which  merits  a 
worse  name,  there  may  have  been  in  our 
aristocratic  circles  in  the  latter  half  of  last 
century,  there  is  but  little  trace  of  it  to  be 
found  in  these  letters.  But  in  one  of  Mrs. 
Harris's  letters  to  her  son,  giving  him 
the  talk  and  gossip  of  the  town,  there 
is  a  mysterious-looking  allusion  to  some 
such  matrimonial  scandal,  which  reads  as 
follows :  —  "  Lady  S—  B—  is  in  lodg- 
ings at  Knightsbridge.  She  says  her  hus- 
band [whom  doubtless  she  had  deserted]  is 
a  most  angelic  man;  but  her  attachment 
for  the  other  is  so  great,  she  must  live 
with  him." 

What  was  the  "Pantheon^'  in  those 
days?  Whatever  else  it  was,  it  appears 
to  have  been  a  sort  of  assembly-rooms  for 
balls  and  dances ;  and,  thouirh  freauented 
by  persons  of  rank  and  of  the  highest 
respectability,  its  doors  were  not  impreg- 
nable against  the  entrance  of  "soil^ 
doves,"  and  doubtful  reputations  —  whose 
presence,  however,  was  against  the  rules 
of  the  place,  for,  as  the  following  embar- 
rassing incident  to  one  of  Mrs.  Harris's 
daughters  shows,  they  were  liable  to  be 
turned  out.  Mrs.  Hanris  thus  writes  of  it 
to  her  son :  — 

"  Wednesday  your  two  sisters,  Molly  Cam- 
bridge, and  I,  went  to  the  Pantheon.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly the  finest  and  most  complete  thing 
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ever  seen  in  England.  Such  mixture  of  com- 
pAny  never  assembled  befora  under  the  same  root 
Lord  Mansfield,  Mrs.  Boddeley,  Lord  Chief 
Baron  Parker,  Mrs.  Abbingdon,  Sir  James  Por- 
ter, Madlle.  Heinell,  Lords  Hyde  and  Camden, 
with  many  other  serious  men,  and  most  of  the 
gay  ladies  in  town,  and  ladies  of  the  best  rank 
and  character  —  and,  by  appearance,  some  very 
low  people.  Louisa  is  thought  very  like  Mrs. 
Baddeley  (one  of  the  gay  ladies) ;  and  Gertrude 
and  I  had  our  doubts  whether  our  characters 
might  not  su£fer  by  walking  with  her  (t.e., 
Louisa) ;  but  had  they  offered  to  turn  her  out, 
we  depended  upon  Mr.  Hanger's  protection. 
(Gkorge  Hanger,  one  of  the  Guards,  was  one  of 
the  great  beaux  of  his  day.)  None  of  the  fash- 
ion dance  country-dances  or  minuets  in  the 
great  room,  though  there  were  a  number  of  min- 
uets and  a  large  set  of  dancers.  I  saw  Miss 
Wilks  dance  a  minuet;    some    young   ladies 

danced  cotillons  in  the  cotillon  gallery 

The  spectacle  at  first  strikes  one  greatly,  but 
then  it  becomes  stupid." 

The  domain  of  personal  incident  crops 
np  richly  and  interestingly  throaghout 
these  volumes,  and  comes  freshly  and 
tmthfully  upon  ns  in  the  correspondence 
of  the  hour.    Whether  we  read  of  Lady 

y  who   ran  away  with  her  footman 

John,  and  sent  back  her  fine  clothes,  "  be- 
cause she  would  no  longer  hare  any  need 
for  them ;  **  or  of  the  deep  gambling  and 
other  queer  affairs  of  Charles  Fox  in  his 
dissipated  youth;  or  of  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  the  notorious  Wilkes,  who  so 
shocked  society,  or  of  his  duel,  in  which 
he  bore  himself  so  honourably,  the  episto- 
lary narrative  is  full  of  nalvetd  and  mter- 
est.  The  second  marriage  of  Lord  Cov- 
entry (whose  first  wife  was  the  elder  of 
the  beautiful  Miss  Gunnings)  must  have 
been  what  is  now  called  *'  good  fun.''  The 
marriage  party  was  all  assembled  in  stately 
ma^^iifioence ;  but  his  Grace  of  Canterbury 
was  from  home,  and  the  licence  did  not 
arrive  1  But  the  party  was  equal  to  the 
emergency  —  "  so  it  was  agreed  that  they 
should  eat  the  dinner,  rather  than  it  should 
be  spoiled.  So  to  dinner  they  went  [at 
the  early  hour  then  in  fashion],  and  sat 
all  tiie  afternoon,  dressed  in  their  white 
and  silver,  expecting  every  moment  the 
express  from  Lambeth,  but  nothing  came. 
The  same  reason  held  good  for  eating  a 
supper  as  for  eating  the  dinner;  and  in 
short  they  supped  and  sat  till  after  two, 
and  then,  by  mutual  consent,  dismissed 
the  parson,  and  all  retired."  Two  hours 
afterwards  (4  a.m.)  the  express  with  the 
licence  arrived,  ana  the  ceremony  went  off 
with  due  ddai  in  the  forenoon.  We  may 
remark  that  it  is  comforting  to  find  in 
these  letters  of  the  day  a  guarantee  for 


the  genuineness  of  many  of  the  excellent 
bonmots  and  repartees  which  have  taken 
their  place  in  our  anecdotical  literature 
in  connection  with  the  more  or  less  fa- 
mous men  of  that  period,  and  which 
sparkle  pleasantly  across  the  pages  of 
these  volumes. 

But  quitting  the  domain  of  purely  per- 
sonal incident,  let  us  glance  at  some  pas- 
sages in  the  letters  which  throw  curious 
light  upon  the  England  of  our  forefathers 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Here  is  a  picture  of  Cambridge- 
shire which  looks  strange  now,  and  which 
indeed  startled  the  writer  thereof,  Mrs. 
Harris,  when  she  and  her  husband  went 
on  a  visit  to  their  friend  the  Dean  of 
Sarum's  parsonage  in  that  locality.  She 
says  that  the  country  is  the  most  disa- 
greeable she  ever  saw ;  and  talking  of 
5ie  Fens,  says  that  the  herds  of  cattle 
which  feed  on  them  in  the  summer  months 
are  up  to  their  bellies  in  water  even  in  the 
dry  season :  — 

•*  The  natives  dry  the  oowdung  for  firing  in 
the  winter;  so  'tis  kept  in  heaps  about  the  fields, 
as  is  also  the  dung  of  their  yards;  so  when  you 
walk,  the  stink  is  inconceivable.  BIr.  Harris 
took  a  ride  to  survey  these  fens,  and  he  says 
nothing  can  be  so  detestable.  He  talked  with 
the  natives,  who  told  him  that  during  the  win- 
ter the  water  was  constantly  above  the  ancles  in 
their  houses." 

**  The  Dean's  parsonage  is  surrounded  with 
fens,  and  you  are  teazed  beyond  expression  by 
the  gnats.  When  we  got  here,  the  Dean's  but- 
ler came  to  your  fiither  with  a  pair  of  leather 
stockings  [the  dress  of  that  day  was  breeches 
and  silk  stockings]  to  draw  on  so  as  to  protect 
his  legs,  which  in  hot  weather  [it  was  the  month 
of  June]  is  dreadfuL  Besides  this,  the  beds 
have  a  machine  covered  with  a  silk  net,  which 
lets  down  after  you  are  in  bed,  and  covers  you 
all  over.  Without  this,  there  could  be  no  sleep- 
ing; for,  notwithstanding  these  precautions,  we 
were  most  miserably  stung." 

Were  anyone  to  light  upon  this  passage 
in  an  isolated  form  nowadays,  he  would 
conclude  without  hesitation  that  it  was  an 
extract  from  some  Indian  diary — the  ui^.e 
of  the  word  "natives"  completing  the 
resemblance.  Here  we  have  the  Indian 
plague  of  mosquitoes  existing  in  full 
severity  in  England,  and  also  the  use  of 
mosquito-nets  around  the  beds  at  night, 
exactly  as  in  India.  Nay,  there  is  still 
another  point  of  resemblance  —  namely,  in 
the  use  which  the  Cambridgeshire  "na- 
tives "  made  of  the  cow-dung :  drying  and 
using  it  as  fuel,  as  is  the  common  practice 
of  the  natives  of  our  Eastern  Empire. 

In  the  letters  which  relate  to  the  events 
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of  the'  Rebellion  of  1745,  and  the  march 
of  the  rebels  into  the  heart  of  Ii)ngland, 
we  have  ample  proof  alike  of  the  general 
ignorance  of  places  now  well  known  to 
every  one,  and  of  a  want  of  the  means  of 
information  in  regard  even  to  the  great 
events  taking  place  in  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  wMch  read  strangely  in  these 
times  when  every  morning  we  can  know 
from  the  newspapers  the  very  way  the 
wind  is  blowing  m  every  quarter  of  our 
island.  The  Highland  army  marches  to 
and  fro  in  its  daring  enterprise,  although 
several  separate  armies  (Wade's,  Ligo- 
nier's,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's,  &c.)  are 
on  foot  to  meet  or  catch  them :  indeed,  as 
we  read  in  these  letters,  "  more  troops  are 
in  England  than  ever  was  known  before," 
yet  notwithstanding,  the  hardy  light-mov- 
ing EUghlanders  get  through  them  all  into 
the  heart  of  England,  ana  quite  as  easily 
back  again.  We  cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  English  generals  had  not  much 
stomach  for  their  work.  They  were  as- 
tonished and  something  more  by  the  sud- 
den and  total  rout  of  Sir  John  Cope's 
army,  and  by  the  daring  and  marvellous 
rapidity  of  the  rebels'  march ;  and  it  must 
be  allowed  that  even  in  their  retreat,  the 
Highlanders  ^ave  a  good  account  of  any 
force  that  tried  to  bar  their  passage.  As 
the  noble  editor  incidentally  observes, 
General  Wade  (who  was  posted  in  the 
north  of  England  to  stop  the  southward 
march  of  the  rebels)  only  became  famous 
after  the  rebellion  was  over;  and  his 
marching  and  counter-marching  to  catch 
the  rebels  was  of  a  very  helpless  charac- 
ter indeed. 

Smugfflins,  as  well  as  rebellion,  profited 
greatly  by  the  roadless  character  of  Eng- 
land in  those  days.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harris, 
on  returning  home  one  night  from  Heron 
Court,  then  the  property  of  their  friend 
Mr.  Hooper,  had  great  difficulty  in  getting 
over  Ringwood  Heath,  an  adjoining  waste 
land,  about  five  miles  in  length  —  "the 
vile  heath,"  as  Mrs.  Harris  calls  it — even 
with  "the  assistance  of  two  servants  riding 
before."  Heron  Court  now  belongs  to 
the  Malmesbury  family;  and  the  editor, 
in  a  foot-note,  states  that  until  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century  there  were  no 
roads  but  smugglers'  tracks  across  those 
heaths.  They  were  a  favourite  place  for 
contraband  transit  from  the  south  coast ; 
and  he  mentions  that  all  classes  aided  in 
carrying  on  this  traffic.  "The  farmers 
lent  their  teams  and  labourers,  and  the 
gentry  openly  connived  at  the  practice,  and 
dealt  with  the  smugglers.  The  cargoes, 
chiefly  of  brandy,  were  easily  concealed  in 


the  furze  bushes,  that  extended  from  Ring- 
wood  to  Poole,  and  in  the  New  Forest  for 
thirty  miles."  We  suspect  that  the  impos- 
sibility of  carrying  on  such  operations 
nowaaays  has  had  much  more  to  do  with 
their  cessation  than  the  improvement  in 
the  morality  of  the  ase.  Look  at  the  cus- 
tomary frauds  in  ms^ng  returns  to  the 
income-tax,  and  then  say  whether  the  mid- 
dle-classes are  a  whit  more  honest  in  fiscal 
matters  now  than  they  used  to  be  when 
smuggling  was  rife. 

How  vastly  London  has  changed  and 
grown  since  the  last  century  need  not  be 
said,  and  the  contrast  between  then  and 
now,  meets  one  almost  in  every  page  of 
these  lively  letters.  There  was  no  Kotten- 
row,  or  the  fashionable  rides  in  the  Park, 
which  make  so  gay  a  sight  now  in  the 
summer  afternoons;  and  the  whole  dis- 
trict north  of  the  Park  knew  nothing  of 
the  noble  streets  and  terraces  which  now 
occupy  the  space.  Mrs.  Hlarris  speaks 
with  delight,  almost  rapture,  of  the  sweet 
rural  beauty  of  a  "  ride  to  Paddington  of 
a  July  morning."  But  with  all  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  change  which  has  come  over 
the  British  metropolis  since  that  time,  it  is 
startling  to  find  that  some  nameless  Dick 
Turpin  or  Claude  Duval  could  ply  his 
trade  with  impunity  even  within  the  court- 
ly precincts  of  St.  James's.  In  February, 
1773,  Mrs.  EEarris  writes  that  "  a  most  au- 
dacious fellow  robbed  Sir  Francis  Hol- 
bume  and  his  sisters  in  their  coach,  in  St. 
James's  Square,  coming  from  the  Opera. 
He  was  on  horseback,  and  held  a  pistol 
close  to  the  breast  of  one  of  the  Miss  Hol- 
bumes  for  a  considerable  time.  She  had 
left  her  purse  at  home  —  which  he  would 
not  believe.  He  has  since  robbed  a  coach 
in  Park  Lane."  In  these  letters,  too,  there 
is  the  earliest  mention  which  we  have  met 
with  of  the  tiny  member  of  the  finny  tribe 
which  now  confers  a  greater  popular  re- 
nown upon  Greenwich  than  even  its 
world-famous  Observatory  or  its  magnifi- 
cent Hospital,  and  which  for  a  generation 
has  caused  that  place  to  be  the  honoured 
scene  of  the  annual  Ministerial  banquet  at 
which  our  rulers  meet  together  to  con- 
gratulate one  another  upon  the  approach- 
ing close  of  the  Parliamentary  session,  — 
the  famous  "  whitebait  dinner,"  which 
within  the  last  two  years  has  fallen  into 
abeyance,  perhaps  never  to  be  revived. 
Mr.  Harris,  the  founder  of  Uie  family  and 
father  of  the  first  Earl  Malmesbury,  was 
then  (1763)  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty ;  and 
Mrs.  Harris  describes  a  "most  agreeable 
expedition  on  the  Thames,"  which  she  had 
with  a  party  in  the    "  Admiralty  barge." 
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After  seeing  Woolwich  and  all  its  military 
^wonders,  the  lady  says :  — 

••We  got  back  to  Greenwioh  to  dina    We 
had  the  smallest  fish  I  ever  saw,  called  white- 
bait; they  are  only  to  be  eat  at  Qreenwich,  and 
are  held  in  high  estimation  by  the  epicures;  they 
are  not  so  large  as  the  smallest  of  minnows,  bat 
are  really  very  good  eating.    We  dined  in  a 
charming  place  in  the  open  air,  which  com-  ! 
manded  a  fine  view  of  the  Thames;  bat  were 
obliged  to  leave  it  at  six  o'clock,  as  the  tide  was 
so  cruel  as  not  to  stay  for  us  —  and  they  never 
yentare  to  shoot  the  bridge  (old  London  bridge)  I 
with  the  Admiralty  barge  at  low  water.    We  | 
bad  a  beastly  walk  through  the  Borough  after 
we  landed." 

Let  us  now  quit  old  England  for  a  mo-  • 
ment  to  take  a  passing  glance  at  the  Con- 1 
tinent.  As  we  have  already  said,  the 
••  Diaries  and  Correspondence  **  of  the  first 
Earl  of  Malmesbury  are  a  rich  mine  of  po- 
litical information  and  jpersonal  anecdote 
concerning  the  leading  Courts  of  Europe ; 
but  we  must  here  confine  our  few  glean- 
ings of  this  kind  from  the  newly  published 
••  Letters,**  and  content  ourselves  with  some 
sketches  of  the  state  of  matters  in  France, 
in  the  period  of  decay  and  rottenness  which 

S receded  the  outburst  of  the  terrible  but 
fe-reviving  Revolution.  Young  Mr.  Har- 
ris (afterwards  the  first  Earl),  then  only 
in  his  twenty-second  year,  is  passing 
through  Paris  in  November,  1768,  on  his 
way  to  assume  a  diplomatic  post  at  Mad- 
rid, and  thus  he  writes  of  the  French 
capital :  — 

•*  I  see  no  new  improvements  sinoe  I  was  last 
here;  and,  except  a  few  new  fashions  for  caps 
and  mu£b,  I  believe  nothing  has  changed  ma- 
terially. On  such  subjects  alone  do  this 
Uvely  people  exercise  their  inventive  faculties, 
sinoe  the  decease  of  Louis  le  Qrand.  They  have 
now  no  capital  painters,  few  good  sculptors,  and 
still  fbwer  good  authors;  for  the  modem  set  of 
French  writers  are  either  totally  devoid  of  tal- 
ents, or  els9  empby  them  in  such  a  manner, 
and  on  such  subjects,  as  to  render  their  works 
of  very  little  ose  to  the  community.  To  pass  for 
an  upritfort  is  all  their  ambition;  and  when  a 
man  has  written  down  aU  religions,  without 
distinction,  they  cry,  •  Pardi !  c*e8t  un  grand 
homnu :  il  perue  hardiment !  *  " 

Turning  from  fashion  and  infidelity,  the 
young  diplomatist  in  another  letter  de- 
scribes the  political  aspect  of  affairs;  re- 
maridng,  inter  alia^  that  the  Government 
••  are  now  expending  the  revenues  of  the 
year  1771  [three  years  in  advance  11  at  the 
same  time  that  the  people  are  labouring 
under  the  greatest  necessity;  garden  stuff 
and  bread,  the  chief  nourishment  of  the 
lowjer  class  in  this  country,  being  raised 


in  price  one-third  since  last  winter,  and 
the  greatest  appearance  also  that  there 
will  not  be  a  sufficient  quantity  of  either 
to  supply  the  winter."  But  Court  life  and 
pageantry  went  on  quand  mime.  Seven 
years  later,  a  Dr.  Jean  takes  wg>  the  cor- 
respondence from  Paris.  Speakins  of  the 
Anglomania  then  prevalent,  and  which 
mingled  with  the  Court  gaieties,  he  writes 
that  the  "young  Queen*'  (Marie  Antoi- 
nette) has  made  herself  unpopular  bv  "  a 
little  misunderstanding  in  etiquette '  be- 
tween her  and  the  princes  of  the  blood, 
and  also  by  her  great  predilection  for 
everything  that  is  English.  And  he  de- 
scribes a  horse  race,  **  which  is  now  become 
a  very  frequent  and  frequented  amuse- 
ment." Most  of  the  cavauers  in  the  con- 
course were  "badly  imitating  the  Eng- 
lish mode  of  riding;'*  also  "ladies  of 
fashion,  clad  in  boots  and  leather  breeches, 
astride  on  their  horses  I  "  The  Queen,  with 
all  her  court,  were  upon  the  stand  at  the 
starting  post ;  and  the  race  was  managed 
by  English  jgrooms  (Jack^  as  they  call 
them)  and  English  horses."  The  same 
correspondent  ^o  gives  a  description  of  a 
halpardm  "the  most  decorated  room  per- 
haps in  the  world,"  the  Opera  House  at 
Versailles.  He  savs  that  Lord  Clive,  who 
was  present,  "declared  that  Asiatic  dis- 

Elay  of  riches  appeared  but  as  tinsel  to  the 
riiliancy  of  the  French  court  on  that  oc- 
casion." "  The  room,"  says  Dr.  Jean,  "  was 
filled  by  between  three  and  four  thousand 
people,  dressed  in  the  richest,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  fancied,  taste  imagin- 
able. The  show  which  French  ladies 
always  make  above  those  of  other  nations 
added  much  to  the  spectacle.  The  orna- 
ments of  their  head-dress,  and  their  robes, 
so  disposed  and  varied,  composed  a  most 
beautiful  tout  ensemble.  In  regard  to  their 
persons,  to  be  sure,  they  seemed  to  be  al- 
most all  of  the  same  family,  from  the  simi- 
larity of  their  complexions^  and  the  unity  of 
their  dress.  It  appeared  to  me  an  assem- 
bly of  houris."  ^e  describes  the  Queen 
as  "  very  mijestic,  and  at  a  distance  very 
handsome,"  also  with  a  remarkably  fine 
hand  and  arm ;  and  he  adds  that  she  gives 
life  to  almost  all  public  amusements,  and 
"is  very  familiar  with  those  who  are  in 
favour,"  —  an  amiable  though  perhaps  not 
dignified  trait  which  brought  her  sad  woe 
in  the  end,  in  consequence  of  the  calum- 
nies set  on  foot  against  her  by  her  base 
and  contemptible  relative,  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  Phuippe  Egalitd. 

A  romantic  incident  connected  with  the 
French  Revolution  happened  to  Lord 
Malmesbury  in    1798,  when  the   French 
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nobility  and  clergy  were  flying  from  the 
sauguinary  proscnptions  of  the  Beign  of 
Terror.  He  was  walking  one  day  on  the 
pier  at  Brighton  (not  t^en  the  scene  of 
gaiety  and  fashion  which  it  is  now\  when 
a  French  fishing-boat  approached  tne  pier, 
and  one  of  the  crew  jumped  out  with  a 
baby  in  his  arms,  and  addressed  Mm.  The 
poor  fisherman  said  that  a  lady,  known 
and  beloved  by  himself  and  his  comrades, 
had  thrown  the  baby  into  their  boat,  en- 
treating them  to  save  its  life  by  carrying 
it  to  England,  whither,  she  said,  if  she 
were  spared,  she  would  follow  it.  They 
had  accordingly  stood  over  for  Brighton, 
to  entrust  the  infant,  as  the  lady  desired, 
to  the  first  Englishman  they  met.  Lord 
Malmesbury  at  once  took  charge  of  the 
helpless  little  exile,  and  had  it  conveyed  to 
Laay  Malmesbury  at  his  house.  In  a  few 
weeks,  the  mother,  after  many  hair-breadth 
escapes,  found  her  way  to  England,  and 
knowing  where  the  child  had  been  landed, 
soon  discovered  its  place  of  refuge.  The 
baby  became  a  handsome  and  fascinating 
woman,  and  as  Madame  Alfred  de  Noailles 
was  for  many  years  a  leader  of  fashion  in 
the  first  circles  of  Paris.  When  Lady 
Malmesbury  was  at  Paris  in  1816,  we  find 
her  writing  of  Madame  Alfred  as  "our 
daughter;  '  and  his  quondam  proteg^,  in 
all  her  letters  to  Lord  Malmesbury,  used 
to  sign  herself  "  Leontine  Harris." 

Although  tempted  to  Unger  longer  over 
these  interesting  letters,  our  narrowing 
limits  warn  us  that  we  must  leave  untrod 
a  large  portion  of  the  field  which  they 
present,  alike  for  gossiping  and  for  sage 
nistorical  reflection.  But  ere  we  close,  we 
must  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  leading 
members  of  the  family  whose  correspond- 
ence has  now  been  given  to  the  world. 
Of  Mr.  James  Harris,  who,  though  not 
himself  ennobled,  may  justly  be  regarded 
as  the  foimder  of  the  Malmesbury  family, 
we  have  already  spoken.  He  was  a  liter- 
ary man  of  fine  tastes,  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  a  subordinate  member  of 
several  Administration^.  He  does  not 
appear  to  have  had  the  brilliant  abili- 
ties of  his  son,  the  first  Earl ;  but  he 
had  a  pleasant  and  healthy  temperament, 
a  perfect  rectitude  of  nature,  and  a 
sound  sagacity,  which  qualities  have  since 
been  hereditary  in  the  family.  There 
are  only  a  few  letters  of  his  in  this  collec- 
tion, but  in  almost  every  one  of  these, 
brief  though  they  are,  there  is  some  re- 
mark or  other  which  shows  his  shrewd  and 
healthy  conmion  sense,  whether  in  great 
matters  or  little  ones.  When  a  motion 
was  made  in  the  House  (1770),  to  restrain 


revenue  officers  from  voting  at  elec- 
tions (a  disfranchisement  only  recently  re- 
moved), Mr.  Harris  writes  that  it  was  "  a 
rather  tedious  debate,  full  of  that  patriotic 
commonplace  which  nobody  believes  that 
talks  it,  nor  anyone  else  but  a  few  dupes 
in  the  provinces."  When  we  were  on  the 
eve  of  war  with  Spain,  in  1770,  about  the 
Falkland  Islands,  he  writes :  —  "It  moves 
me  to  indignation  that  two  respectable  na- 
tions, naturally  made  for  friends,  should 
take  to  cutting  one  another's  throats  for  a 
paltry  island,  not  better  than  Bagshot 
Heath,  and  which,  if  it  were  merged  in  the 
ocean,  would  be  no  loss  to  either.  Let  it  be 
with  nations  as  with  individuals :  if  ye  can 
help  it,  don't  quarrel  at  all  —  'ti9  more 
comormant  to  your  social  nature ;  but  if 
ye  mtist  quarrel,  for  heaven's  sake  let  it 
not  be  for  trifies,  for  objects  of  the  lowest 
contempt."  But  when  this  Spanish  diffi- 
culty was  happily  got  over,  to  the  general 
satisfaction  of  the  country,  which,  he  says, 
"does  not  wish  a  war,  whatever  wicked 
patriots  may  endeavour ; "  he  adds,  <*  None 
make  such  audacious  use  of  the  word  people 
as  these  do  —  a  word  which  often  means 
no  more  than  themselves,  and  their  igno- 
rant or  interested  followers." 

His  son,  the  first  Earl  of  Malmesbury, 
was  perhaps  the  ablest  diplomatist  whom 
England  has  produced ;  certainly  he  was 
second  to  none  in  the  long  roll  of  distin- 
guished men  who  have  served  the  State  as 
ambassadors  and  ministers  in  foreign 
countries.  There  is  an  anecdote  of  ms 
boyhood,  narrated  by  his  relative  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  which  perhaps  may  be  taken 
as  an  indication  of  the  courage  and  self- 
reliance  which  the  youth  was  afterwards 
to  display  in  a  very  different  form.  As 
his  mother  was  walking  one  day  with 
some  friends  before  her  house  in  the  Close 
at  Salisbury,  she  descried  some  one  climb- 
ing up  the  spire  of  the  cathedral ;  and  hav- 
ing obtained  a  glass  the  better  to  observe 
so  perilous  a  feat,  she  immediately  dropped 
it,  exclaiming,  "Grood  heavens  1  it  is 
James  1"  The  astonished  lady  had  dis- 
covered her  only  son  upon  the  apex  of  the 
tallest  steeple  in  Great  Britain.  Of  his 
life  at  Oxford,  he  himself  (taking  a  retro- 
spect in  1800)  gives  a  poor  account,  either 
as  regards  learning  or  amusements.  He 
says  that  the  set  of  men  with  whom  he 
lived  were  very  pleasant,  but  very  idle 
fellows.  "Our  life  was  an  imitation  of 
high  life  in  London :  luckily,  drinking  was 
not  the  fashion ;  but  what  we  did  drink 
was  claret,  and  we  had  our  regular  round 
of  evening  card  parties,  to  the  great  an- 
noyance of  our  finances.    It   has   often 
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been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me  how  so 
many  of  us  (Charles  Fox,  Lord  Auckland, 
K^op  North,  and  others)  made  our  way 
so  well  in  the  world,  and  so  creditably." 
Prom  Oxford  he  went  to  the  University  of 
Leyden;  and  as  he  became  a  favourite 
with  our  Minister  at  the  Hague,  voung 
Harris  had  ample  opportimities  of  min- 
gling in  the  court  life,  and  also  of  studying 
carefully  the  political  affiurs  of  Holland — 
a  knowledge  which  he  was  afterwards 
destined  to  turn  to  most  valuable  account. 
In  ti^e  following  year  (1707)  he  made  a 
journey  to  Prussia,  Poland,  and  Paris; 
and  in  1768,  although  only  in  his  twenty- 
second  year,  he  was  appointed  secretary 
of  embassy  at  the  Court  of  Madrid.  In 
this  post,  an  opportunity  arising,  the  youth 
greatly  distinguished  himself;  for,  having 
been  temporarilv  left  charg^  d'affairs,  he 
undertook  upon  his  own  responsibility  the 
critical  afEair  of  the  Falkland  Islands, 
which  he  conducted  so  admirably  as  to 
win  the  praise  of  both  political  parties  at 
home;  and  the  issue,  so  honourable  for 
England,  at  once  established  his  diplo- 
matic reputation,  and  obtained  for  him  in 
the  following  year  the  post  of  Minister  at 
Beorlin,  where  Frederick  the  Great,  al- 
though past  his  prime,  reigned  in  the  full 
vigour  of  his  tyrannical  and  eccentric 
eenius.  Next,  after  a  few  months  in  Eng- 
Dind  in  1776,  when  he  married,  he  was 
seat  to  St.  Petersburg  as  our  minister  at 
the  Court  of  the  Empress  Catherine, 
whose  shameless  passion  for  ^favourites  ** 
affected  even  her  policy,  and  where  he  had 
a  hard  battle  to  nght  owing  to  the  Em- 
press's iU-will  to  England,  although  his 
ejfprit  and  remarkable  conversational  tal- 
ents made  him  personally  much  more 
liked  by  the  Empress  than  any  of  his  dip- 
lomatic rivals.  It  appears  to  have  been  a 
costly  office,  and  diplomatic  salaries  at  that 
time  were  so  inadeq^uate  that  on  leaving 
Russia  he  had  diminished  his  private  for- 
tune to  the  extent  of  £20,000. 

The  severe  climate  of  Russia  broke 
down  his  health,  and  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  1782,  having  previouslv  received 
from  the  King  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  in 
acknowledgement  of  his  services  at  the  Rus- 
sian Court.  But  two  years  afterwards  he 
waa  despatched  to  the  Hague,  at  that  mo- 
ment the  scene  of  the  most  active  political 
(^rations  and  manoeuvres;  the  Stadt- 
holder  being  then  threatened  with  deposi- 
tion, and  Holland  with  subjection  to 
France.  In  this  emergency.  Sir  James 
Harris  matured  a  bold  phin  of  an  An^lo- 
Prussian  alliance  and  an  intervention 
on  behalf  of  Holland;  a  project  which 


Mirabeau,  the  French  asjent  at  Berl'n, 
when  he  got  wind  of  it,  scouted  as  absurd, 
et  setdement  la  conception  personelle  de  cet 
audacieux  et  rusd  Harris^  but  which  com- 
pletely suceeded  —  freeing  Holland  from 
her  peril,  and  winning  high  fame  for  its 
bold  projector,  who  was  created  Baron 
Malmesburv,  and  received  honours  from 
the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  Stadtholder. 
Lord  Malmesburv  now  enjoyed  the  almost 
unbounded  confiaence  of  his  Government 
in  all  matters  relating  to  foreign  politics, 
and  was  entrusted  with  all  the  most  im- 
portant missions.  In  1793,  he  was  senb  to 
Berlin,  and  in  1796  and  again  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  sent  to  France  to  en- 
deavour to  negotiate  a  peace  with  the 
French  Directory.  We  cannot  do  more 
than  simply  mention  those  important 
missions;  but  we  cannot  refrain  from 
noticing  a  mission  of  a  verv  different  kind 
which  befel  him  in  1794,  wnen  he  received 
orders  ^  to  ask  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick 
his  daughter  in  marriage  for  the  Prince  of 
Wales.'*  Lord  Malmesbury  had  little  hope 
of  this  union  turning  out  well,  but  he  had 
no  discretionary  power  in  the  matter,  so 
he  married  her  Royal  Highness  by  proxy, 
and  brought  her  over  to  England.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  never  forgave  Lord 
Malmesbury  for  his  share  in  tliis  affair, 
which  was  certainly  hard  upon  his  Lordship, 
especially  as  he  had  no  end  of  difficulties 
with  the  German  princess,  as  well  as  with 
some  of  the  ladies  of  the  Court  who  had 
reasons  of  their  own  for  hating  Prince 
G^eorge's  Jianc^Se,  Here  is  his  Ix>rdship's 
account  of  the  first  interview  between  tne 
Princess  and  her  royal  betrothed :  — 

'<  I,  aooording  to  the  established  etiquette,  in- 
trodaoed*(no  one  else  being  in  the  room)  the 
Priooess  Charlotte  to  him.  She  very  properlv, 
in  ooDsequenoe  of  my  saying  to  her  it  was  the 
right  mode  of  prooeeding,  attempted  to  kneel  to 
him.  He  raised  her  (graoefoUy  enough),  and 
embraoed  her,  said  barely  one  word,  turned 
round,  retired  to  a  distant  part  of  the  apart- 
ment, and  oalling  me  to  him  said,  *  Harris,  I  am 
not  wdl,  pray  get  me  a  glass  of  brandy.*  I 
said,  *  Sir,  had  you  not  better  have  a  glass  of 
water  T '  upon  which  he,  much  out  of  humour, 
said  with  an  oath, '  No! '  and  away  he  went 
The  Princess,  left  during  the  short  moment 
alone,  was  in  a  state  of  astonishment,  and  on 
my  Jcdning  her  said, '  Mon  Dieu  !  est-^e  ([ue  U 
Prince  ett  toujours  comme  cela  ?  Je  le  trouve 
tris  ffrot,  et  nullemerU  aueei  beau  que  ion  por^ 
trait*  I  said  his  Royal  Highness  was  natural- 
ly a  good  deal  affected  and  flurried  at  this  first 
interview,  but  she  certainly  would  find  him 
difRBTent  at  dinner. 

*'  At  dinner  I  was  fhr  from  satisfied  with  the 
Princesses  behaviour;  it  was  flippant,  rattUng, 
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affected  raillery  and  wit,  and  throwing  oat 
coarse  vulgar  hints  about  Lady  — — -»  who  was 
present,  and,  though  mute,  U  diable  n*en  per^ 
dait  rien.  The  Prince  was  evidently  disgusted. 
And  this  unfortunate  dinner  fixed  his  dislike. 
Which,  when  left  to  herself,  the  Princess  had 
not  the  talent  to  remove,  but,  by  still  observing 
the  same  giddy  manners  and  attempts  at  clev- 
erness and  coarse  sarcasm,  increased  it  till  it 
became  positive  hatred." 

Soon  after  the  EarVs  last  diplomatic  mis- 
sion to  France,  in  1797,  he  was  seriously 
attacked  by  deafness,  in  consec^nence  of 
which  infirmity  he  thought  it  right  to  de- 
cline all  further  State  employment  either 
in  the  Cabinet  or  abroad ;  but  during  the 
lives  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  Dtike  of  Portland, 
he  remained  in  the  most  intimate  political 
confidence  of  those  Ministers  and  their 
principal  colleagues.  Indeed,  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  war  witii  Napoleon, 
every  scri^  of  important  news  received  at 
the  Foreign  Office  appears  to  have  been 
forwarded  to  him ;  and  in  1814  he  was  con- 
sulted by  Lord  Liverpobrs  Government  on 
the  reai^ustment  of  Europe,  and  the  ar- 
rangements relating  to  Holland,  Belgium, 
Luxembourg,  and  Prussia,  were  principally 
suggested  and  settled  by  him.  I>uring  the 
closmg  years  of  his  life  (he  died  in  1820,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-five),  he  passed  most  of 
his  time  in  London  and  at  Park-place,  his 
seat  near  Henlejr,  receiving  at  his  house 
constantly,  and  with  the  same  pleasure,  the 
rising  generation  of  statesmen  and  literary 
men,  as  he  had  shown  formerly  in  associa- 
ting with  his  own  distinguished  contempo- 
raries. He  early  appreciated  the  hi^h  tal- 
ents of  Mr.  Canning,  Lord  Grenville,  and 
Lord  Palmerston,  and  used  his  influence 
with  the  statesmen  of  the  time  to  draw 
special  attention  to  those  illustrious  men 
who  have  now  become  memorable  in  Eng- 
lish history.  He  was  the  guardian  of  Lora 
Palmerston,  and  by  his  iimuence  obtained 
for  him  his  first  official  appointment. 

Two  portraits  of  the  Earl  are  given  in 


these  volumes;  one  taken  in  the  early  part 
of  his  cancer  when  he  was  simple  ^ir.  Har- 
ris, the  other  when  he  was  full  of  years 
and  honours,  at  the  aee  of  seventy.  Both 
are  handsome  faces,  but  though  the  first 
has  the  advantage  of  youth,  witn  a  look  of 
esprit  and  lively  courage,  the  second  is  re- 
ally the  finer  and  nobler  head  —  a  phenom- 
enon only  observable  in  rare  cases,  where 
high  intellect  is  united  with  goodness  of 
heart  and  a  well-balanced  temperament. 
His  grandson,  who  edits  these  works,  and 
who — in  consonance  with  the  principles 
of  life  so  wisely  and  admirably  laid  down 
by  the  first  Earl,  with  special  reference  to 
the  nobility,  bdt  whose  beautiful  precepta 
are  applicable  to  all  spheres  of  life — has 
devoted  himself  firom  youth  to  the  public 
service,  and  has  twice  been  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  England,  appends  some  tme 
remarks  as  to  the  difference  in  the  work 
and  responsibilities  of  diplomatists  which 
has  been  created  by  the  progress  of  civili- 
zation and  the  great  change  in  the  political 
condition  of  the  nations  of  Europe.  But 
the  result  of  those  changes  has  been  to 
lessen  the  responsibility  and  lighten  the 
labour  of  our  Ministers  abroad,  and  the 
contrast  serves  only  fo  heighten  the  well- 
won  reputation  of  the  diplomatist  whose 
"  Letters  and  Correspondence  "  have  sujf- 
plied  materials  for  tms  article.  The  cyni- 
cal but  pre-eminently  sagacious  Talleyrand, 
speaking  simply  of  Lord  Malmesbury's  in- 
tellectual powers  and  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  apart  from  those  hijgh  personal 
qualities  by  which  he  was  distinguished, 
said,  Je  crois  que  Lard  Malmeshury  daU  le 
plus  habile  Ministre  que  vans  €tviez  de  son 
temps.  Cibak  inutile  de  le  devancer,  U/aUaU 
le  suvvre  de  prh.  Si  an  lui  laissait  le  dernier 
matj  U  avail  touiours  raison.  And  as  is 
shown  alike  by  his  official  career,  and  by 
his  private  correspondence,  we  may  weU 
apply  to  the  first  Lord  MeJmesbury  the 
epithet  by  which  M.  Thiers  has  so  tmly 
characterized  Mr.  Pitt — "  ce  pur  Anglaia. 


A  St.  Patbiok,  says  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
Is  evidently  wanted  in  India  as  moch  as  ever  he 
was  in  Ireland.  Daring  the  year  1869  no  fewer 
than  11,416  persons  in  the  Bengal  Presidency 
died  from  the  efifocts  of  snake  bite.  The  return 
giving  us  this  information  has  been  carofoUy 
compUed;  all  the  merely  sick  and  wounded  have 
been  omitted,  as  well  as  those  sadden  deaths 


which  In  India  are  often  attributed  to  snake-bites 
by  heirs  to  property  ondoly  eager  for  their  io- 
heritanoe.  oaoh  a  mortality  fk^m  each  a  eaoie 
is  safficiently  startling  to  the  sophisticated  mind 
of  a  stay-at-home  Englishman,  bat  the  more 
surprising  fikct  remains  that  this  destruotioa  of 
hamun  lim  goes  on  year  by  year,  and  no  effioa- 
cioos  means  are  adopted  to  check  its  ravages. 
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toot  t "  and  it  was  all  so  festiye  that  no  dog 

could  help  howling,  afd  at  the  last  '*  toot  1  ' 

out  sprang  the  old  watch-dog,  which  Gust 

wouu   ov^^^^v*    tA|,  v^  vx^v  ^^s.s.*^p^  «.»»  Kegel  had  mischieyously   unfastened,  so 

spoke  a  few  words,  which  sprang  from  his  that  he  might  ei\joy  himself  with  the  rest. 


♦chapter  XV. 

And  now  they  were  come ;  and  Habere 
mann   stepped   up  to  the  carriage,  and 


heart  to  his  lips,  and  the  clear  eyes  of  the 
young  wife  shone  on  the  white  hair  of 
the  old  man  like  a  sunbeam,  full  of 
friendly  warmth,  and  before  Axel  noticed, 
—  for  with  his  surprise  and  his  interrupted 
discourse,  he  was  not  prepared  for  the  oc- 
casion, —  she  reached  out  ner  hand  to  him, 
and  with  the  grasp  of  the  hand  a  friend- 
ship was  settled,  without  a  word,  for  each 
had  looked  into  the  eyes  of  the  other,  and 
had  read  there  clearness,  truth  and  con- 
fidence. And  now  Axel  was  ready  with 
his  hand,  and  Schoolmaster  Strull  came 
forward  with  his  Asels,  and  struck  up  a 
song  of  ^  Thanksgiving  for  particular  occa- 
sions," No.  545,  out  of  the  Mecklenburg 
Psalm-book,  "  After  a  heavy  thunder- 
storm/' beginning,  like  a  sensible  man, 
witii  the  second  verse,  because  it  seemed 
to  him  particularly  appropriate, — 

«*  We  praise  Thy  might,  Oh  Lord,"  — 

and  Br'asig  was  trying  to  wave  the  flag, 
but  Gust  Kegel  held  it  fast. 

"Let  go  of  the  string,  you  rascal  1" 
cried  Brasig. 

"  We  know  Thine  anger's  power," 

suns  the  schooolmaster. 

**Boy,  let  go  the  string  out  of  your 
hand  1 "  screamed  Brasig  again. 

••  Protect  OS  by  Thy  grace 

In  sorrow's  gloomy  hour,"  — 

song  the  schoolmaster. 

"Boy,  when  I  get  hold  of  you.  111 
break  every  bone  in  your  body  I "  roared 
Br'dsig. 

«« They  who  rest  within  Thy  am. 
Shall  be  safe  firom  every  harm," 

sangthe  schoolmaster. 

"  Herr,  it  sticks  fast  in  the  poplar,"  cried 
the  boy,  and  Brasig  tugged  at  the  flag, 
and  brought  down  with  it  part  of  a 
branch,  while  the  schoolmaster  sung, 

«*  How  it  roars  and  crashes ! " 

and  Fritz  Triddlesitz  ran  for  the  dinner- 
bell,  which  hung  in  the  door-way,  and  played 
a  storm,  and  Brasig  waved  the  flag,  and  the 
men  and  women,  and  servants  and  maids, 
and  boys  and  girls  shouted  "  Vivat  1 "  and 
"  Hurrah  I "  and  David  Dasel  blew  on  his 
horn :  "  The  Prussians  have  taken  Paris, 
ffood  times  are  coming  now,  tootl  tootl 
^  —    XX.        916 


and  made  straight  for  David  Dasel's  legs, 
and  the  two  brown  coach-dogs  also  began 
to  sniff  and  howl  in  such  a  singular  man- 
ner that  it  was  really  a  piece  of  good  for- 
tune that  Desel  the  coachman  nad  his 
reins  weU  in  hand,  and  was  prepared  for 
emergencies. 

As  it  was,  all  passed  off  well,  and  the 
carriage  soon  arrived  safely  at  the  manor- 
house,  and  Axel  lifted  out  his  lovely  young 
bride.  Inside  the  house,  there  was  the 
same  preparation  and  adornment,  with 
flowers  and  greens,  as  outside,  and  among 
the  wreaths  and  garlands,  Marie  MoUer  in 
a  new  red  jaconet  dress,  with  a  fiery  red 
face,  moved  her  fiery  red  arms  hither  and 
thither,  and  when  she  had  cooled  off  a 
little  among  the  greens,  ran  back  into  the 
kitchen,  to  the  cooking  stove,  as  if  she 
were  a  flatiron-heater,  which  must  be  kept 
constantly  red-hot,  —  and  when  the  gra- 
cious young  lady  stepped  across  the  thresh- 
old, she  came  towards  her,  with  her  fiery 
arms  outspread,  as  if  she  were  a  priestess 
of  Moloch,  and  placed  a  wreath  of  bright 
red  roses  on  the  young  lady's  head,  and 
then,  falling  back  a  couple  of  paces,  and 
gesticulating  with  the  nery  arm,  as  if 
striking  out  brilliant  flames,  she  repeated  a 
verse,  which  she  had  been  learning  for  the 
last  three  months,  under  Brasig's  tuition, — 

**  Hail,  beaateooB  lady,  sweet  and  bright, 
Aooomplished,  virtuous,  wise  and  bland. 

Deign  to  accept  this  offering  slight,- 
From  your  devoted,  humble  servant's  hand." 

And  when  she  had  said  her  lesson,  she 
threw  wide  open  the  door  of  the  dining- 
room,  and  there  stood  a  table  spread  for 
dinner,  in  good  season,  for  it  was  high 
noon,  and  Axel  said  a  word  or  two  to  his 
wife,  and  she  nodded  in  a  pleased  way  un- 
der her  wreath  of  roses,  and  turned  to  the 
old  inspector:  he  must  be  her  guest  to- 
day, and  also  the  schoolmaster,  and  the 
young  farmer,  and  would  the  old  gentle- 
man who  had  waved  the  flag  honor  them 
wiih  his  company  also  ?  Then  she  went  to 
Marie  MoUer,  and  thanked  her  for  her  flne 
speech  and  all  that  she  had  done  to  wel- 
come them,  and  would  she  have  time  to 
enjoy  with  them  the  nice  things  she  had 
prepared?  And  Marie  Moller  became  as 
red  with  delight  as  if  there  were  a  cook- 
ing stove  in  her  heart,  filled  with  glowing 
coals. 

UVmO  AGE.  VOL.  XX.  916 

£•  Entered  tocordlng  to  Aot  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1870,  by  Uttidl  fr  Gay,  in  the  OfBoe  of  the  LIbnrian 
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3o,  before  lon^,  they  all  came  in.  Ha- 
bermann  brought  up  Braaig,  and  intro- 
duced him  as  his  old  friend  of  many  years' 
standinff,  who  had  also  been  weU  ac- 
quainted '^th  the  late  Herr  Kammerrath, 
and  would  by  no  means  be  found  wanting 
in  taking  his  part  in  the  rejoicing  at  Pum- 
pelhagen.  And  Brasig  went  to  Axel,  and 
got  hold  of  his  hand,  will  he,  nill  he,  and 
squeezed  it,  and,  shaking  his  head  back 
and  forth,  assured  him  of  his  friendship  for 
life  and  death :  **  Herr  Lieutenant,  very 
dear  and  welcome,  as  I  just  said  to  Karl, 
how  glad  I  shall  be  if  you  only  take  after 
your  good  father  I "  -^d  then  he  turned 
to  the  young  lady :  "  Gracious  Frau  Lieu- 
tenant,'^ and  fumbled  after  her  hand,  which 
he  succeeded  in  grasping,  and  it  looked  as 
if  he  intended  to  kiss  it ;  but  he  held  it  for 
a  moment,  and  then  said,  "No  1  not  that  I 
I  always  kissed  the  hand  of  my  gracious 
countess,  and  it  was  prpper,  as  a  token 
of  service;  I  will  not  twte  that  liberty, 
you  are  so  lovely  to  look  at ;  but  if  you 
ever  need  an  old  man's  service  —  my  name 
is  Zachary  Brasig — just  send  for  me,  —  a 
short  mile  firom  here  —  Hannerwiem, — 
and  the  day  shall  not  be  too  hot  for  me,  or 
the  night  too  dark." 

Brasig's  speeches  were  peculiar  things ; 
honest  folks  have  a  way  of  talking  right 
out  of  their  hearts,  without  thinking,  at 
the  moment,  how  they  will  be  understood. 
Axel  did  not  take  it  as  it  was  meant. 
That  such  an  one  as  Inspector  Brasig 
should  presume  to  hold  up  an  example  to 
him, — even  if  it  were  his  own  father,  to 
whom  he  was  so  deeply  indebted, — did 
not  suit  him;  he  was  put  out  of  humor. 
Frida,  who  went  to  the  heart  of  every- 
thing, took  the  old  inspector's  speech  m 
her  hand,  like  an  onion,  and  shredded  off 
the  old,  diy  skins,  one  after  another,  and 
found  a  bright,  hard  kernel  inside,  and,  as 
she  cvA  it  across,  there  was  such  a  sound 
heart  disclosed  that  she  took  the  old  fellow 
by  the  hand,  and  made  him  sit  next  to  her 
at  table. 

Then  came  Fritz  Triddelsitz,  in  the 
guise  of  a  young  proprietor,  for  he  had 
arrayed  himself  in  his  blue  coat  with  gilt 
buttons,  which  looked,  for  all  the  world, 
like  a  young  sop  of  Fomudielskopp's. 
And  then  came  Schoolmaster  Strull,  a 
great,  strong  fellow,  whom  the  Lord  had 
made  fitter  to  be  a  hewer  of  wood  than  a 
trainer  of  children.  The  old  boy  looked, 
with  his  big  head  and  his  black  suit,  which 
was  getting  rusty,  like  a  stout  wheel-nail, 
which  Fate  had  shoved  to  the  wall,  and 
which  had  quietly  rusted  there.  EQs  face 
was  rather  rusty,  tooy  and  the  only  thing 


which  looked  gay  about  him  was  his  shiri- 
bosom,  which  his  old  mother,  because  it 
was  a  little  yellow,  had  dippcKi  so  gener- 
ously in  the  blueing,  that  a  fine  sea-green 
color  was  the  result. 

These  two  were  treated  with  special 
attention  by  Axel,  and  when  he  heard  that 
Fritz's  father  was  an  apothecary  in 
Rahnstadt,  and  could  make  chemical 
analyses  (Analysen),  he  asked  Fritz  to  sit 
next  him,  and  as  Uncle  Brasig  heard  the 
word  "Analysen"  he  snapped  it  out  of 
the  Herr  Lieutenant's  mouth,  and  said, 
aside  to  Habermann,  "  Alleliisen  ?  Allelti- 
sen  ?  What  does  he  mean  by  Alleliisen  ? 
Some  kind  of  vermin  ?  "  and  without  wait- 
ing for  an  answer,  he  said  to  Axel :  "  Gra- 
cious Herr  Lieutenant,  for  such  stuff  you 
must  let  the  apothecary's  son  bring  you  a 
pot  of  "ungewendten  Napoleon,"  (un- 
guentum  Neapolitarum),  which  was,  natu- 
rally, Quite  mcomprehensible  to  AxeL 
But  if  ne  had  understood  it,  he  had  no 
time  to  explain,  for  as  soon  as  they  were 
fairly  seated, — the  schoolmaster  not  more 
than  a  quarter,  for  he  balanced  himself  on 
the  edge  of  his  chair, — he  launched  forth 
into  his  favorite  subject,  the  farming  of 
the  estate,  and  began  to  enrich  the  fields 
with  bone-dust,  and  Chili  saltpetre  and 
guano,  and  laid  out  behind  the  garden  a 
great  plantation  of  hops;  while  old  Haber- 
mann said  to  himself,  he  had  not  thought 
the  young  Herr  knew  so  little  about  fiuiiH 
ing,  and  wondered  how  Brasig  could  sit 
there  and  laugh  at  it  alL  But  that  was 
very  natural,  since  Brasig  took  all  these 
brilliant  plans  of  Axel's  for  a  good  joke, 
and  when  the  young  Herr  had  got  his  hop- 
field  in  worlong  order,  Brasig  laughed 
heartily,  and  said,  "Of  course  the  soil 
must  first  be  prepared, — and  when  we  are 
through  with  this  preparation,  we  can 
fertilize  it  a  little  more,  and  then  we  can 
raise  raisins  and  almonds,  to  feed  the  pigs 
with;  you  have  no  idea,  gracious  Frau 
Lieutenant," — turning  to  the  lady — "  how 
sweet  a  pig  tastes,  that  is  fatted  on  raisins 
and  almonds." 

This  was  not  pleasing  to  Axel;  he 
looked  down,  and  knitted  his  brows  in 
vexation ;  but  he  was  too  fairly  started  in 
his  agricultural  progress  to  be  turned 
back  S>r  such  a  trine ;  he  began  on  tillage, 
and  told  about  his  invention  of  a  machine 
for  a  clod-breaker,  and  with  that  he  turned 
graciously  to  his  neighbor,  to  Fritz  Trid- 
delsitz, who  gave  such  uncommonly  in* 
telligent  answers  that  Marie  MoUer  sat 
listening,  with  open  mputh,  and  inwardly 
smote  on  her  breast,  and  cried,  "  God  be 
merciful  to  me  a  sinner  1    Ignorant  worm 
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that  I  am,  to  stretch  out  mj  hand  toward 
him  I  No !  a  goose  might  as  weU  seek  to 
mate  with  an  eagle." 

When  the  dinner  was  over,  the  gracious 
lady  arose,  took  her  leave  of  the  companj, 
and  said  to  Habermann  that  Axel  and 
herself  proposed  going  over  the  estate,  the 
next  morning,  and  reckoned  on  his  com- 
pany to  show  them  the  way.  Habermann 
assented  with  pleasure,  and  when  she  had 
left  the  room  the  bottle  went  round  th& 
table  once  more,  and  Daniel  Sadenwater 
brought  cigalH. 

At  Frida's  request,  Axel  had  retained 
the  old  servant,  and  Daniel  had  put  on 
the  old  master's  knife  and  fork,  and  so 
oonsecrated  them,  in  his  mind,  to  the  new 
master,  and  every  time  he  presented  a 
dish  on  the  salver  to  his  young  Herr,  he 
laid  himself  with  it  as  an  offering,  and 
his  old  eyes  said  clearly,  his  young  mas- 
ter might  do  with  him  whatever  he  liked, 
he  had  given  him  alL 

Brasig  accepted  a  **  Zichalie,"  as  he 
called  them,  and  informed  Herr  von  Ram- 
bow  that  he  smoked  such  a  thing,  now  and 
then,  of  Kdster  Broker's  make,  though 
they  were  a  little  strong  to  be  sure. 
Axel  made  no  reply ;  he  dia  not  like  Bra- 
sig, he  thought  he  had  been  laughing  at 
him,  and  did  not  appreciate  his  knowledge 
of  agriculture.  Fritz  Triddelsitz  was  a 
much  more  agreeable  listener;  he  had 
nodded,  and  shaken  his  head,  and  admired 
80  much,  and  ah'd  and  oh'd  and  won- 
dered, till  Axel  appeared  to  himself  a 
great  light  in  agriculture,  set  up  on  a  lofty 
candlestick,  to  enlighten  Pumpeihagen  and 
the  country  round  about^  and,  for  all  I 
know,  the  world  itself. 

As  I  have  often  said.  Axel  was  a  ^ood 
fellow,  he  liked  to  make  everything  bright 
and  pleasant  about  him ;  the  good  dinner, 
the  costly  wine,  the  feeling  that  he  was 
master,  had  excited  benevolent  thoughts, 
to  which  he  must  give  expression.  He 
called  Habermann  to  the  window,  and 
asked  him  how  he  was  satisfied  with  Fritz. 
Habermann  said,  pretty  well;  he  had 
learned  a  good  many  things,  and  he 
hoped,  in  time,  he  mi^ht  become  a  skilful 
farmer.  This  was  quite  enouffh,  in  Axel's 
gracious  mood;  he  asked,  Surther,  how 
much  salary  Fritz  received,  and  whether 
he  had  a  horse.  No,  said  Habermann,  he 
had  neither  horse  nor  salary,  as  yet ;  he 
gave  nothing,  and  he  got  nothing. 

Axel  then  turned  to  Fritz,  and  said, 
**  Dear  Triddelsitz,  I  am  clad  to  hear  from 
the  Herr  Inspector  that  he  is  very  much 
pleased  with  you;  I  shall  do  myself  the 
{4e^ure  c€  offering  you,  for  the  next  year, 


a  small  salary  of  fifty  thalers,  and  the 
keeping  of  a  horse." 

Fritz  could  not  believe  his  ears;  that 
Habermann  was  very  much  pleased  with 
him  was  sufficiently  wonderful, — fifty 
thalers,  that  would  be  very  nice;  but  a 
horse !  that  took  away  his  breath  and  his 
senses,  so  that  he  could  scarcely  thank 
AxeL  The  latter  left  him  little  time,  how- 
ever, but  turned  back  to  Habermann,  at 
the  window.  And  now  ealloped  throuzh 
Fritz's  brain  all  the  old  horses  of  the 
whole  region,  black  and  brown  and  grav 
and  chestnut,  and  he  held  parley  with  each 
one  of  them,  as  LP  the  Rahnstadt  horse- 
market  were  going  on  in  his  head,  and 
Brasig  sat  opposite  and  grinned. 

All  at  once,  this  blessed  child  of  fortune 
cried  out,  **Herr  Inspector,  next  month 
the  Grand  Duke  makes  his  entry  into 
Rahnstadt,  I  must  have  her  by  that  time, 
for  the  reception,  for  we  young  country- 
people  are  to  receive  him." 

s*^)Vhom  must  you  have  ?  **  asked  Brasig. 

<*The  chestnut  mare,  the  Whalebone 
mare.  Gust  Prebberow  has  her." 

"  I  know  her,"  said  Brasig,  very  coolly. 

"  Famous  horse !  " 

"  An  old  sch "  he  couldn't  say  schin- 

der  (carrion,^  he  bethought  himself  in  time 
that  he  was  in  a  distinguished  house,  so  he 
said,  '*  she  is  an  old  shyer,  and  you  can't 
do  anything  with  her  when  the  Grand 
Duke  comes  to  Rahnstadt,  for  she  cannot 
hear  a  <  Hurrah  I "' 

That  was  fatal,  for  a  great  many  hurrahs 
would  be  necessainr  on  that  occasion ;  but 
Fritz  knew  that  Brasig  delighted  in  oon- 
tradicting  him,  on  every  opportunity,  and 
he  would  not  let  him  see  his  disappoint- 
ment. 

Meanwhile,  Axel  had  favored  the  old 
inspector  with  a  brief  discourse  upon  tiie 
progress  recently  made  in  the  science  of 

r  culture,  and  at  the  close,  put  into  the 
man's  hand  a  book,  with  tne  words,  **  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  giving  you  this  book ; 
it  should  be  the  Bible  of  every  farmer." 

Habermann  thanked  him  gratefully, 
and,  as  it  was  now  beginning  to  grow 
dark,  the  company  broke  up.  The  two 
old  inspectors  ana  Schoolmaster  Strull, 
who  was  invited  to  accompany  them,  went 
to  Habermann's  house;  Fritz  Triddeldtz 
went  to  the  stables. 

What  he  wanted  there,  nobody  knew, 
certainly  not  himself^  but  a  sort  of  instinct 
drew  him  toward  the  horses,  as  if  to  bring 
his  inner  man  into  harmony  with  the  out- 
ward world,  and  so  he  went,  in  the  half- 
twilight,  up  and  down  behind  the  old 
farm-horses,  that  he  had  seen  a  thouswid 
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tiines,  and  examined  their  legs.  This  one 
had  spavin,  —  nobodj  should  sell  him  a 
spavined  horse,  he  would  take  care  of  that, 
— bones  shaped  like  a  ship;  this  one  was 
balky,  —  he  found  out  what  a  balky 
horse  was,  two  years  ago ;  this  had  fits,  — 
a  man  must  be  a  fool  to  be  imposed  upon 
by  such  a  horse;  this  had  swellings,  not 
dangerous,  blistered  a  little  by  the  crupper- 
iron  ;  and  then  came  wind-galls,  and  other 
ills  which  horse-flesh  is  heir  to ;  and 
through  aU  this  his  thoughts  were  dwelling 
on  a  friendly  sulile,  and  a  wonderfully  fair 
face,  that  of  his  gracious  lady,  with  whom, 
since  dinner,  he  liad  fallen  desperately  in 
love,  and  the  ungrateful  rascal  was  con- 
spiring against  the  happiness  of  the  master 
who  ^A  just  been  so  kind  to  him. 

^  Yes,"  said  he,  as  he  stood  in  the  stable- 
door,  and  the  evening  light  sunk  sofUy  in- 
to darkness,  **  what  is  Ix>ui8e  Habermann 
compared  with  this  angel  I  No,  Louise,  I 
am  sorry  for  you  I  But  I  cannot  imagine 
how  I  came  to  fall  in  love  with  you.  Aad 
then  Mining  and  Lininflr  I  A  pair  of  little 
ffoslings  I  And  Marie  Moller,  to  be  sure  t 
A  lump  of  misfortune  t  How  she  looked 
to-day  beside  ihe  gracious  ladv,  like  a  wild 
plum  beside  a  peach.  And  when  I  get  the 
chestnut  mare,  then  —  *  Gracious  lady, 
any  commands  ?  *  Perhaps  a  letter  for  the 
post  ?  or  when  she  is  coming  home  from 
some  ball  at  Rahnstadt,  and  old  Daniel 
Saden water  is  not  at  hand  —  down  with 
the  carriage  steps,  hand  her  out  —  *  Ah,  I 
have  forgotten  my  handkerchief^'  or  *my 
overshoes,' — 'They  shall  be  sent  for  im- 
mediately,' and  then  I  mount  my  chestnut, 
—  hs  —  hsch  —  off  we  go, — in  half  an 
hour  I  am  back  again.  *  Gracious  lady, 
here  are  the  overshoes,'  and  then  she  says, 
'Thanks,  dear  Triddelsitz,  for  this  kind- 
ness,'— thunder  and  lightning!  the  con- 
founded pole ! "  for  as  he  went  back  to  the 
house,  in  the  dark,  absorbed  in  these  charm- 
ing anticipations,  he  stumbled  over  a 
carriage-pole,  left  there  by  his  own  negli- 
gence, and  lay,  in  all  his  eorgeous  attire, 
upon  something  which  felt  very  soft. 
What  it  was,  he  didn't  know,  but  his  nose 
had  a  sort  of  suspicion,  and  he  thought  he 
should  do  well  to  examine  himself  by  the 
light,  before  going  into  Habermann's 
room. 

Meanwhile  the  three  old  men  had  gone 
in,  and,  as  thev  were  sitting  in  the  twi- 
light, Brasig  asked : 

"•  Karl,  is  the  book  a  story-book,  to  read 
in  the  winter  evenings?  " 

"Eh,  Zachary,  I  don't  know.  I  will 
light  a  candle,  and  we  can  see.'^ 

When  it  was  lights  Habermann  was  going 


to  look  at  the  title;  but  Brasig  took  ^be 
book  out  of  his  hand : 

''No,  Karl,  we  have  a  scholar  here,  let 
Strull  read  it." 

StruU  began  to  read,  all  in  a  breath,  as 
if  he  were  reading  the  Sunday's  lesson  out 
of  the  Gospels,  stopping  only  for  a  strange 
word :  " '  Printed  by  Fnedrich  Vieweg  and 
Son  in  Brunswick  Chemistry  in  its  Rela- 
tion to  Agriculture  and  Phy-si-o-logy.' " 

"  Hold  I "  cried  Brasig,  "  that  word  isn't 
right,  it  should  be  '  fisionomy.' " 

"No,"  said  Strull,  "it  is  spelled  'physi- 


or  all  I  care,  Strull,"  said  Brasig; 
"  let  them  spell  their  outlandish  words  as 
they  please,  at  one  time  this  way,  another 
time  another  way.    Go  ahead ! " 

" '  Bv  Justus  Liebig,  Doctor  of  Medicine 
and  Philosophy,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
at  the  LudwiK's  University  at  Giesson, 
Knight  of  the  Grand  Ducal  Hessian  Lud^ 
wig's  Order,  and  of  the  Imperial  Russian 
St.  Annen,  Order  of  the  Third  Class,  Cor- 
responding Member  of  the  Royal  Acade- 
my of  Science  at  Stockholm,'  —  now  comes 
some  Latin  which  I  cannot  read,  — '  Hon- 
orary Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  at 
Dublin '" 

"  Stop ! "  cried  Brasig,  "  Lord  preserve 
us,  what  is  all  this  fellow  ?  " 

"But  that  isn't  all,  by  a  great  deal, 
there  is  ever  so  much  more." 

'*We  will  give  him  the  rest  Go 
ahead  1" 

"'Fifth  Revised  and  much  Enlarged 
Edition.  Brunswick  published  by  Vieweg 
and  Son  1843.'    Now  comes  a  pre&ce." 

"  Let  that  go,  too,"  said  Brasig.  "  Begin 
at  the  beginning." 

"  The  heading  runs  in  this  way :  *  Sub- 
ject '  with  a  line  imdemeath." 

"Well! "said  Brasig.    "Goon!" 

" '  Organic  Chemistry  has  for  its  purpose 
the  investigation  of  me  chemical  condi- 
tions of  life,  and  the  complete  development 
of  all  organisms.'    Period." 

"  What  sort  of  thinp  ?  "  asked  Brasig. 

"  All  organisms,"  said  the  schoolmaster. 

"Well,"  exclaimed  Brasiff,  "I  have 
heard  a  great  many  outlandi£  words,  but 

'  organisms,'  organ Hold !  Karl,  dont 

you  know  'Herr  Orgon  stood  before  his 
door,'  that  we  used  to  learn  by  heart,  with 
Pastor  Behrens,  out  of  Gellert  ?  Do  you 
suppose  this  organ  can  be  any  oonnectioa 
of  his?" 

"  Let  it  go,  for  the  present^  Brasig,  we 
don't  understand  it  yet." 

"No?  why  not,  Karl?"  said  his  old 
friend,  "We  can  learn.  You  will  see, 
this  is  a  water-book;  they  always  begiu 
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with  something  you  can't  understand.  Go 
ahead  I " 

** '  The  existence  of  all  living  beings  is 
carried  on  by  the  reception  of  certain 
materials  into  the  system,  which  we  call 
means  of  nourishment ;  they  are  expended 
by  the  organism  for  its  own  improvement 
and  reprcSuction.     Period-" 

<<  The  man  is  neht  there,"  said  Bnisig ; 
''Means  of  nourishment  belong  to  living 
beinss,  and"  —  taking  the  book  out  of 
StruU*8  hands,  "*they  are  ezoended  by 
the  organism,' — now  I  know  what  organ- 
ism means ;  it  means  the  stomach." 

''Tes,"  said  the  schoolmaster,  "but  then 
here  is  *  reproduction.' " 

''Ah,"  said  Brasig,  off  hand,  "produc- 
tion 1  We  have  got  used  to  that  of  late 
years ;  when  I  was  a  child,  nobody  knew 
anything  about  production ;  but  now  they 
cjJl  every  bushel  of  wheat  and  every  ox  a 
production.  It  is  only  an  ornamental 
way  of  speaking,  that  they  may  appear 
learned." 

So  they  went  on  for  a  little  while,  until 
the  schoolmaster  went  home,  and  when  he 
had  gone,  the  two  old  friends  sat  together, 
quietly  and  trustfully,  —  for  Brasig  was  to 
spend  the  night  at  Fumpelhagen,  —  until 
Habermann  gave  a  deep  sigh,  and  said : 

"Ah,  Zachary,  I  am  anraid  there  are 
hard  times  coming  for  me." 

"  Why  so  ?  Your  young  Herr  is  a  lively, 
witty  fellow ;  what  amusing  things  he  said 
about  farming ! " 

"  Yes,  that  is  the  very  thing ;  you  took 
it  for  jest,  but  he  meant  it  for  earnest." 

"  He  meant  it  for  earnest  V  " 

"Certainly  he  did.  He  has  studied 
farming  out  of  new-fashioned  books,  and 
they  don't  agree  with  our  old  ways,  and 
though  I  should  be  very  glad  to  under- 
Btaud  the  new  methods,  I  can't  do  it,  I 
haven't  the  req^uisite  knowledge." 

"  You  are  nght  there,  Karl  I  See,  the 
sciences  always  seem  to  me,  like  seafarins. 
When  one  has  been  used  to  it  from  a  chilo, 

foing  up  the  mast,  and  out  on  the  shrouds, 
e  can  ao  it  when  he  is  old  without  being 
dizzy-headed,  and  so  a  school-boy,  who  is 
trained  in  the  sciences  from  his  youth  up, 
wont  be  dizzy  either  and  can  run  out 
with  ease,  even  in  his  old  age,  on  any  rope 
that  science  stretches  out  for  him.  Do  you 
understand  me,  Karl  ?  " 

"I  understand  you.  But  we  did  not 
leiehi  in  our  young  days,  and  for  dancing 
on  such  ropes,"  pointing  to  the  book,  "my 
old  bones  are  too  stiff.  Ah,  I  would  not 
say  a  word  a^inst  it,  he  can  farm  in  the 
new  fashion,  for  all  me,  and  I  will  help  him 
to  the  best  of  my  power ;  but  this  kind  of 


farming  needs  a  long  purse,  and  that  is 
somethmg  we  haven't  got.  I  supposed,  at 
first,  he  would  set  something  with  his 
wife ;  but  it  couMn't  have  been  much,  for 
even  the  new  equina^e  and  the  new  fur- 
niture were  ordered  from  Bahnstadt,  and 
the  first  shilling  is  not  yet  paid  for 
them." 

"Well,  Karl,  never  mind;  he  hasn't 
made  a  bad  bargain.  The  lady  pleased 
me  uncommonly." 

"  She  pleased  me,  too,  Brasig." 

"And  you  can  see  by  your  own  dear 
sister,  what  the  right  sort  of  woman  can 
accomplish,  in  a  family.  I  must  go  and 
see  her  to-morrow,  for  the  two  confounded 
divinity  students  will  be  getting  into  all 
sorts  of  mischief.  And  so,  good-night, 
Karl."  *       ^ 

"  Good-night,  Brasig." 

CHAPTEB  XVI. 

Fritz'  Triddelsitz  darted  about  the 
Fumpelhagen  court-yard  next  morning, 
like  a  pickerel  in  a  fish-pond,  for  he  h^ 
put  on  nis  little  uniform,  the  green  hunt- 
mg-jacket,  and  gray  breeches,  to  please 
the  gracious  lady, —  as  he  said, —  that  her 
lovely  eyes  might  have  someliiing  agree- 
able to  look  upon.  His  own  eves,  which 
were  usually  directed  to  Habermann's 
window  like  the  compass  to  the  north  star, 
wandered  this  morning  over  the  whole 
front  of  the  manor-house,  and  when  a  win- 
dow was  raised,  and  the  young  Herr  put 
his  head  out  and  called  to  him,  he  darted 
across  the  court-yard,  like  a  pickerel,  as  if 
Axel  in  his  silver-gray  dressing-e own  were 
a  flat-fish,  and  the  red  handkerchief  about 
his  neck  were  the  fins. 

**  Triddelsitz,"  said  Herr  von  Rambow, 
"  I  have  decided  to  make  a  little  address 
to  my  people  this  morning ;  get  them  to- 
gether here  at  nine  o'clock,  before  the 
house." 

"To  command,"  said  Fritz,  using  this 
form  of  speech  to  do  honor  to  the  Eferr 
Lieutenant. 

"Where  is  the  inspector?  I  wish  to 
speak  to  him ;  there  is  no  hurry,  however." 

"  He  has  just  gone  out  with  Inspector 
Brasiff." 

"  Very  well.    When  he  comes  back." 

"Fritz  made  a  particularly  fine  boAr, 
and  went  off;  but  turned  back  after  a  lit>- 
tle,  and  asked :  — 

"Does  Herr  von  Rambow  wish  the 
women  to  come  also  ?  ^' 

"  No,  merely  the  men.  However, —  wait 
a  moment,-*- yes,  you  may  tell  the  house- 
wives to  come." 

"  To  command,"  said  Fritz,  and  went  to 
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the  village,  and  told  the  houaewiTes  and 
the  men  who  were  at  work  about  the  farm- 
yard, to  put  on  their  best  clothes.  It  was 
eight  o'clock  already,  and  if  the  farm- 
laborers  who  were  at  work  in  the  fields 
were  to  be  there  by  nine,  and  also  in  state, 
they  must  be  called.  So  he  started  for  the 
fields. 

Habermann  had  walked  a  little  way 
with  his  old  firiend,  and  was  now  crossing 
the  field  to  join  the  laborers,  when  Fritz 
came  harrying  over  the  hill,  as  fast  as  his 
slovenly  ^ait  and  the  broken  ground  of 
the  ploughed  field  would  allow. 

"  Herr  Inspector,  you  must  let  them  stop 
work,  the  people  are  all  to  be  at  the  man- 
or-house by  mne  o'clock,  the  Herr  is  going 
to  deliver  an  oration." 

"  What  is  he  ^oing  to  do  ?  "  asked  Habei^ 
mann,  in  astonishment. 

"  Deliver  an  oration,"  was  the  reply, 
''  the  laborers  have  already  been  notified, 
and  the  woman  also.  He  had  forgotten 
them,  but  I  reminded  him  of  them  in  time." 

"  You  miffht— "  have  been  in  better 
business,  Habermann  was  going  to  say,  but 
controlled  himself,  and  said  quietly,  *<  then 
do  your  errand  to  the  people." 

"  You  are  to  come,  too." 

''Very  well,"  said  the  old  man,  and 
turned,  ouite  out  of  humor,  towards  the 
house.  He  had  pressing  work  for  his 
teams,  and  they  would  be  taken  out  of 
the  field  for  'the  whole  morning ;  however 
he  could  have  got  over  that,  that  was  not 
the  trouble.  His  master  had  issued 
orders,  the  very  first  day,  without  taking 
him  into  counsel,  he  had  consulted  with 
Triddelsitz  instead,  and  there  could  be  no 
hurry  about  the  matter ;  but  although  he 
felt  the  slight,  it  wasn't  that  so  much 
which  annoyed  him ;  it  was  the  "  oration  " 
itself.  Why  should  he  talk  to  the  people  ? 
Would  he  admonish  them  about  their  du- 
ties? The  people  were  good,  they  did 
their  work  as  simply  and  naturally  as  eat- 
ing and  drinking,  they  had  no  idea  that 
thev  were  doing  any  thing  remarkable ; 
and  it  was  a  mistake  to  lecture  such  people 
about  their  duties.  If  they  were  much 
talked  to,  they  would  besin  to  grow  dis- 
couraged In  one  sense  laborers  are  like 
children,  they  would  soon  reckon  their 
duty  as  a  merit.  Or  was  he  going  to  be- 
stow gifts  upon  them?  He  was  good- 
natured  enough.  But  what  would  he  give 
them  ?  They  had  all  that  they  needed,  and 
he  could  not  give  them  anything  definite,  he 
did  not  know  their  dreumstances  well 
enough,  he  could  merely  give  them  fair 
words  and  general  promises,  which  each 
would  fill  out  aocordrng  to  his  own  wishes, 


and  which  it  would  be  impo^ble  to  make 
20od.  And  so  he  would  make  the  people 
discontented. 

These  were  bis  thoughts,  as  he  entered 
his  master's  room.  The  young  wife  was 
there,  ready  for  the  walk  agre^  upon  the 
night  before.  She  came  towards  him  in  a 
friendly  manner :  '*  We  must  wait  a  little 
while,  HeiT  Inspector ;  Axel  will  speak  to 
the  people  first.'' 

'*  That  will  not  take  long,"  said  Axel, 
who  was  turning  over  his  papers,  lliere 
was  a  knock  at  the  door.  "  Come  in  1 " 
and  Fritz  entered,  with  a  letter  in  his 
hand.    '*  From  Gurlitz,"  said  he. 

Axel  broke  the  seal,  and  read ;  it  was 
an  odious  letter,  it  was  from  Slushur,  the 
notary,  who  announced  himself  as  coming 
before  noon,  with  David;  they  were  acci- 
dentally at  Herr  Pomuchelskopp's,  and 
had  heard  from  him  that  Herr  von  Bam- 
bow  was  returned,  and  since  tiiey  must 
speak  with  him  on  necessary  busiBess, 
tney  begged  his  permission,  etc  The  bnjsir 
ness  was  very  urgent,  however,  as  was 
mentioned  in  a  postscript.  Axd  was  in 
great  perplexity,  for  he  could  not  decline . 
the  visit;  ne  went  out  and  told  the  me»- 
senger  the  gentlemen  were  welcome,  and 
when  he  came  in  asain,  he  seemed  so  dis- 
turbed that  his  wife  asked,  ^  What  ia  the 
matter?" 

««Oh,  nothing.  But  I  think  my  talk  to 
the  laborers  may  take  longer  than  I  sop- 
ppsed ;  it  will  be  best  for  you  to  go  alone 
with  the  Herr  Inspector  to  see  the  fields." 

'*0h.  Axel,  I  was  so  pleased  at  the 
thouff ht  of  going  with  you." 

^  Yes ;  but  it  cannot  be  helped,  my  dear 
child.  I  know  the  fields  well  enou^lL  Go 
with  the  Herr  Inspector,  dear  Frida,  and 
— well,  as  soon  as  ever  I  can,  I  will  follow 
you." 

It  seemed  to  Habermann  that  he  was 
really  in  haste  to  get  rid  of  them ;  bo  he 
helped  him  in  his  design,  and  the  young 
lady  finally  started,  upon  his  invitation, 
though  a  little  out  of  humor. 

When  they  were  gone,  and  the  whole 
village  had  come  together,  Axel  made  his 
address,  although  the  pleasure  of  this  state 
occasion  was  quite  spoiled  for  him  bv  that 
infamous  letter;  for,  however  he  might  put 
it  to  himself,  his  oWn  pleasure,  and  the  im- 
portance which  he  felt  as  master,  were  his 
chief  reasons  for  the  undertaking.  As  for 
the  speech  itself  it  happened  much  as  fib- 
bermann  had  feared.  Admonitions  'and 
promises,  in  lofty  words  and  fine  figures 
of  speech,  paraded  themselves  quite  unin- 
telligibly before  the  old  laborers  eyes,  and 
the  only  things  which  they  saw  clearly, 
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thoogh  somewhat  dazzled  by  these,  were 
the  golden  wings  of  the  benefits  he  prom- 
ised them,  saying  that  hid  people  were  to 
come  to  him  with  every  wish;  he  would 
care  for  them  like  a  father. 

"Yes,"  said  Fasel  to  Dasel,  «< father;' 
I  like  that.  He  will  do  it.  1  shall  go  to 
him  to-morrow,  and  ask  him  to  let  me 
wean  a  calf  next  year." 

*'  But  you  had  one  last  year." 

"  That  is  no  matter ;  I  can  sell  it  to  the 
weaner  in  Gurlitz." 

**  Yes,"  said  Kegel  to  Degel.  *<'T  shall  go 
to  him  to-morrow,  and  ask  him  to  let  me 
have  twenty  roods  more  of  potato  land 
next  spring ;  mine  will  not  last  through  the 
winter." 

**£hl  you  didn't  hoe  your  potatoes  at 
the  right  time ;  the  old  man  gave  you  a 
fine  scolding  for  it." 

**  No  matter ;  he  knows  nothing  about  it, 
and  he  is  master  now,  and  not  the  inspect- 
or." 

So  unrest  and  discontent  were  in  full 
progress;  Axel  himself  was  restless  and 
discontented,  because  he  dreaded  the  com- 
ing visit,  and  the  only  being  at  the  Pum- 
pelhagen  farm,  who,  though  restless,  was 
yet  contented,  was  Fritz  Triddelsitz,  so  the 
young  Herr  had  not  altogether  thrown  his 
pearls  before  swine. 

Slusuhr  and  David  came,  and  what  shall 
I  say  about  their  visit?  They  sang  the 
same  song*which  they  did  before,  and  Axel 
had  to  write  the  notes  for  it.  This  time, 
he  did  it  readily.  Borrowing  is  certainly 
a  bad  business ;  but  there  is  not  a  business 
in  the  world,  down  to  beheading  and  hang- 
ing, so  bad  that  somebody  will  not  pursue 
it  with  satisfaction ;  I  have  known  people 
who  were  not  contented  till  they  had  bor- 
rowed money  of  all  Judea  and  Christen- 
dom, and  if  Axel  had  not  gone  quite  so  far, 
he  was  ready  enoush  to  improve  favora- 
ble circumstances ;  he  added  a  new  debt, 
to-day,  to  those  he  already  owed  David, 
that  he  might  pay  for  the  new  furnishing 
of  lus  house,  *'  m  order  not  to  have  to  do 
with  so  many  people,  but  with  one ;  "  but 
he  probably  did  not  reflect  that  this  one 
was  worse  than  a  thousand  others. 

Meanwhile  Habermann  and  the  young 
Frau  were  going  through  the  fields.  The 
clear  summer  morning  soon  drove  away 
the  little  shadows  of  annoyance  from  her 
fresh  face,  and  her  bright  eyes  looked  at 
everything  with  hearty  mtcrest,  and  desire 
to  inform  herself,  and  Habermann  saw, 
with  great  pleasure,  that  she  understood 
the  business.  She  had  been  brought  up  in 
the  country,  and  it  was  natural  to  her  to 
observe  things  that  lay  a  little  out  of  her 


usual  way,  and  that  not  superficially,  she 
must  know  a  reason  for  everything.  Thus 
she  knew  enough  about  farming  tb  feel 
quite  at  home  here,  although  her  father*s 

Elace  was  a  great  sand-hill,  and  Pumpel- 
agen  was  the  finest  wheat  soil,  and  if  she 
saw  anything  unfamiliar  which  she  did  not 
understand,  the  old  Inspector  helped  her, 
with  brief,  simple  explanations.  The  walk 
was,  for  both  of  them^  a  real  pleasure,  and 
from  a  pure,  mutual  pleasure  grows  the 
fair  blossom,  Confidence. 

They  came  to  the  Gurlitz  boundary,  and 
Habermann  showed  her  the  Pastor's  field, 
and  told  her  how  the  late  Kammerrath  had 
taken  it  in  lease. 

"And  the'  barley,  over  yonder?  "  asked 
the  youn^  Frau. 

"  That  IS  Gurlitz  ground  and  soil ;  that 
belongs  to  Herr  Pomuchelskopp." 

"  Ah,  that  is  the  proprietor  who  greeted 
us  yesterday,  with  his  femily^"  said  Frida. 
**  What  sort  of  a  man  is  he '/ " 

**  I  have  no  intercourse  with  him,"  said 
Habermann,  a  little  embarrassed. 

" But  you  know  him,  don't  you?  "  asked 
the  young  lady. 

"  xes  —  no — that  is,  I  used  to  know  him, 
but  since  he  has  lived  here,  we  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  each  other,"  said  the  old 
man,  and  would  have  spoken  of  something 
else ;  but  Frida  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm, 
and  said,  — 

"  Herr  Inspector,  I  am  a  stranger  in  this 
region,  —  Axel  seems  to  be  acquainted, 
though  only  superficially,  with  this  man ; 
are  they  suitable  associates  for  us  ?  " 

"  No,**  said  Habermann,  short  and  hard. 

They  walked  on,  each  occupied  in 
thought.  The  young  Frau  stood  still,  and 
asked,  "  Can  you,  and  will  you,  tell  me  the 
reason  why  you  have  broken  off  inter- 
course with  this  man  ?  " 

Habermann  looked  at  her  thoughtfully. 
"  Yes,*'  said  he,  finally,  rather  as  if  ne  were 
speaking  to  himself^  "and  if  you  receive 
my  words  with  the  same  confidence  that 
the  blessed  Kammerrath  did,  it  may  be  for 
your  profit,"  and  he  told  her  his  story, 
without  heat  or  anger,  but  also  without 
restraint.  The  young  Frau  listened  atten- 
tively, without  interrupting  him,  and  when 
he  had  finished  said  merely : 

"  I  half  disliked  those  people  yesterday ; 
I  qnite  dislike  them  to^ay." 

They  had  just  come  through  the  Pastpr's 
field,  up  to  the  garden  fence,  when  a  clear, 
joyous  voice  sounded  horn  the  other  side : 
"  uood  morning,  father !  Crood  morn- 
ing 1 "  and  the  lovely  young  girl,  whom 
Frida  had  seen  yesterday,  came  running 
through  the  garden  gate  towards  the  old 
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inspector.  She  stopped  suddenly  as  she 
saw  the  gracious  lady,  and  stood  blashing, 
so  that  Habennann  most  help  himself  to 
his  good-morning  kiss,  if  he  meant  to  have 
it  at  all. 

Full  of  happiness  and  pride,  the  old  man 
introduced  ms  dear  daughter ;  the  young 
Frau  spoke  to  her  very  kindly,  and  urged 
her  to  come  often  to  Punipelhagen,  to  visit 
her  father  and  herself;  and  when  Haber- 
mann  had  sent  greetings  to  the  Pastor  and 
the  Pastorin,  she  took  leave,  and  they  con- 
tinued their  walk. 

"  The  Pastor  and  his  wife  must  be  very 
good  people  ?  *'  said  Frida. 

"  Gracious  lady,'*  said  Habermann,  "you 
ask  this  question  of  no  impartial  man. 
These  people  have  saved  for  me  all  that 
was  left  out  of  my  misfortunes ;  they  have 
given  loving  protection  and  nurture  to  my 
only  child,  and  taught  her  everything 
good ;  I  can  only  thu^  of  them  with  the 
highest  respect  and  the  deepest  gratitude. 
But  ask  in  the  neighborhood,  if  you  will ; 
rich  and  poor,  high  and  low,  will  speak  of 
them  with  respect  and  affection." 

**  Herr  Pomuchelskopp,  too  ?  "  inquired 
the  ffracious  lady. 

"  u  he  would  speak  honestly,  and  with- 
out prejudice,  yes,''  said  the  old  man,  "  but 
a^  he  is  now  —  he  quarrelled  with  the 
Pastor,  soon  after  his  arrival  here,  about 
this  very  field,  in  which  we  are  walking.  It 
was  not  the  Pastor's  fault ;  I  gave  the  first 
provocation  to  his  anger,  because  I  advised 
the  blessed  Herr  to  rent  the  field.  And, 
gracious  lady,"  he  added,  after  a  moment, 
^  Pumpelhagen  cannot  spare  this  field ; 
the  advantage  is  too  great  for  us  to  give  it 
up." 

Frida  asked  him  to  explain  it  more  fully, 
and,  when  she  understood  the  matter,  it 
was  easv  to  see  that  she  said  to  herself, 
she  would  do  what  she  could  to  keep  the 
field. 

As  they  came  into  the  Pumpelhagen 
court-^ard  Slusuhr  the  notary  and  David 
were  just  starting  off,  and  Axel  stood  be- 
fore the  door  takmg  leave  of  them  as  po- 
litely as  if  Slusuhr  were  the  colonel  of  Ms 
regiment,  and  David  a  young  count. 

"  Who  is  that  ?  "  asked  Frida  of  Haber- 
mann. He  told  her.  Then  she  greeted 
her  husband,  and  asked,  "  But,  Axel,  what 
business  have  you  with  these  people,  and 
why  are  you  so  uncommonly  polite  to 
them?" 

"  Polite  ?  "  repeated  Axel,  «  why  not  ?  I 
am  polite  to  everybody,"  with  a  quick 
glance  at  S^bermann,  who  met  it  quietly 
and  firmly. 


"  Of  course  you  are,"  said  hia  wife,  taking 
his  arm,  in  order  to  go  into  the  house  with 
him,  **  but  towards  a  common  Jew  money- 
lender and ** 

"  Dear  child,"  interrupted  Axel  hastily, 
to  prevent  her  saying  more,  "  the  man  is  a 
produce-dealer,  and  wool-^nerchant,  I  shall 
often  have  business  to  transact  with 
him." 

"  And  the  other  ?  "  she  inquired. 

"  Oh,  he  —  he  only  came  along  with  him 
accidentally.  X  have  nothing  to  do  with 
him." 

"  Adieu,  Herr  Inspector,'*  said  Frida,  giv- 
ing her  hand  to  the  old  man,  ^*  I  thank  you 
very  much  for  your  friendly  company." 

With  that,  she  went  into  the  house. 
Axel  followed  her ;  at  the  door  he  looked 
round,  the  old  inspector's  eyes  rested  sadly 
upon  him,  and  he  turned  away.  He  foi- 
lowed  his  wife  into  the  house. 

In  this  honest  and  mournful  glance  lay 
the  whole  future  of  the  three  persons  who 
had  just  separated. 

•  Axel  had  lied ;  he  had  betrayed,  for  the 
first  time,  the  confidence  of  his  young 
wife,  and  Habermann  knew  it,  and  Ax^ 
knew  that  Habermann  knew  it.  Here  was 
a  stone  in  the  path,  over  which  every  one 
must  stumble  who  passed  that  way,  for  the 
path  was  darkened  by  falsehood  and  dis- 
simulation, and  no  one  could  ^eak  to  an- 
other of  the  stone,  and  warn  him  against 
it.  Frida  went  onward  innocently  and 
trustfully ;  but  how  long  would  it  be  be- 
fore she  would  stumble  over  this  stone  ? 
Axel  tried  to  deceive  himself,  also,  he 
thought  he  could  bring  her  safely  over  it, 
in  the  darkness,  without  her  being  aware 
of  it,  and,  beyond,  the  path  would  be 
smooth.  Habermann  saw  the  danger 
clearly,  and  could  and  would  have  helped ; 
but  if  he  stretched  out  his  hand  to  pomt  it 
out,  and  warn  them  against  it.  Axel  re- 
pulsed him  with  coldness,  and  secret  re- 
sentment. People  say  that  a  bad  man  will, 
in  time,  conceive  a  hatred  for  one  who  has 
bestowed  benefits  upon  him ;  it  is  po.^sible, 
but  that  is  nothing  to  the  secret  gnawing 
and  boring  of  resentment,  which  a  weak 
man  feels  towards  one  who  is  the  only  per- 
son in  the  world  conscious  of  his  falsehood. 
Such  a  feeling  is  not  developed  at  once, 
like  downright  hatred,  bom  of  open  strife 
and  contention,  but  bores  slowly  and  grad- 
ually into  the  heart,  like  the  death-worm 
into  dry  wood,  and  eats  deeper  and  deeper, 
till  the  whole  heart  is  full  of  ill-will  and 
bitterness,  as  the  wood  is  full  of  worm- 
dust. 
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From  The  Comhill  Hagaztne. 
8HEABING  IN  KIVERINA*  N£W  SOUTH 
WALES. 

**  Shearino  commences  to-morrow  I  ** 
lliese  apparently  simple  words  were 
spoken  by  Hugh  Gordon,  the  manager  of 
Anabanco  station,  in  the  district  of  Bi- 
yerina,  in  the  cojony  of  New  South  Wales, 
one  Mond^  morning  in  the  month  of 
August.  The  utterance  had  its  import- 
ance to  every  member  of  a  rather  exten- 
sive "  corps  dramatique  "  awaiting  the  in- 
dustrial (urama  about  to  be  performed. 

A  low  sand-hill  a  few  years  since  had 
looked  out  over  a  sea  of  grey  plains,  cov- 
ered partly  with  grass,  p&rtly  with  salsif- 
erous  bushes  and  herbs.  Two  or  three 
huts  built  of  the  trunks  of  the  pine  and 
roofed  with  the  bark  of  the  box-tree,  and 
a  skeleton-looking  cattle-yard  with  its 
high  '* gallows"  (a  rude  timber  stage 
whereon  to  hang  slaughtered  cattle),  alone 
broke  the  monotony  of  the  plain-ocean. 
A  comparatively  small  herd  of  cattle, 
2,000  or  3,000,  found  more  than  sufficient 
pasturage  during  the  short  winter  and 
spring,  out  were  always  compelled  to 
migrate  to  mountain  pastures,  when  the 
swamps  which  alone  in  those  days  formed 
the  water-stores  of  the  run,  were  dried  up. 
But  two  or  three,  or  at  most  half-a-dozen, 
stockmen,  were  ever  needed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  managing  the  .herd,  so  inadequate 
in  number  and  profitable  occupation  to 
this  vast  tract  of  grazing  country. 

But,  a  little  later,  one  of  the  great  chiefs 
of  the  wool-producing  interest — a  shep- 
herd-king, so  to  speak,  of  shrewdness, 
energy,  and  capital, — had  seen,  approved, 
and  purchased,  the  lease  of  this  waste 
kingdom.  Almost  at  once,  as  if  bv  ma^c, 
the  scene  changed.  Great  gangs  of  navvies 
appeared  wending  their  way  across  the 
suent  plsin.  Dams  were  made,  wells  were 
dug.  Tons  of  fencing-wire  were  dropped 
on  the  sand  by  the  long  line  of  teams 
which  seemed  never  tired  of  arriving. 
Sheep  by  thousands,  and  tens  of  thous- 
ands, began  to  come  grazing  and  cropping 
up  to  the  lonely  sand-hill — now  swarming 
with  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  engineers, 
fencers,  shepherds,  buUock-drivers  —  till 
the  place  looxed  like  a  fair  on  the  borders 
of  Tartary. 

Meanwhile  everything  was  moving  with 
calculated  force  and  cost,  under  the  ^  reizn 
of  law.^'  The  seeming  expense  was  merely 
the  economic  truth  of  doing  all  the  neces- 
sary work  at  once,  rather  than  by  instal- 
ments. One  hundred  men  for  one  day 
rather  than  one  man  for  a  hundred  days. 
Besults  soon  began  to  demonstrate  them- 


selves. In  twelve  months  the  dams  were 
full,  the  wells  sending  up  their  far-fetched 
priceless  water,  the  wire-fences  erected, 
the  shepherds  gone,  and  17,000  sheep 
cropping  the  herbage  of  Anabanco.  Tues- 
day was  the  dav  fixed  for  the  actual 
commencement  of  the  momentous,  almost 
solemn  transaction,  —  the  pastoral  Hegira, 
so  to  speak,  as  the  time  of  most  station 
events  is  calculated  with  reference  to  it, 
as  happening  before  or  after  shearing. 
But  before  the  first  shot  is  fired  which 
tells  of  the  battle  begun,  what  raids  and 
skirmishes,  what  reconnoitring  and  vidette 
duty  must  take  place  1 

i^rst  arrives  the  cook-in-chief  to  the 
shearers,  with  two  assistants,  to  lay  in  a 
few  provisions  for  the  week's  consumption 
of  seventy  able-bodied  men.  I  must  here 
explain  that  the  cook  of  a  large  shearing- 
shed  is  a  highly  paid  and  tolerably  irre- 
sponsible official.  He  is  paid  and  provided 
by  the  shearers.  Payment  is  generally 
arranged  on  the  scale  of  half-a-crown  a 
head  weekly  from  each  shearer.  For  this 
sum  he  must  provide  punctual  and  effect- 
ive cooking,  paying  out  of  his  own  pocket 
as  many  "  marmitons  **  as  may  be  needful 
for  that  end,  and  to  satisfy  his  tolerably 
exacting  and  fastidious  employers. 

In  the  present  case  he  confers  with  the 
storekeeper,  Mr.  de  Vere ;  a  young  gentle- 
man of  aristocratic  connexions,  who  is 
thus  gaining  an  excellent  practical  knowl- 
edze  of  the  working  of  a  large  station,  — 
and  to  this  end  has  the  store-keeping  de- 
partment entrusted  to  him  daring  ^ear- 
inff. 

He  does  not  perhaps  look  quite  fit  for  a 
croquet  party  as  he  stands  now,  with  a 
flour-scoop  in  one  hand  and  a  poimd  of 
tobacco  in  the  other.  But  he  looks  like  a 
man  at  work,  and  also  like  a  gentleman, 
as  he  is.  ^  Jack  the  Cook  **  thus  addresses 
him: 

"  Now,  Mr.  de  Vere,  I  hope  there's  not 
going  to  be  any  humbugging  about  my 
rations  and  things  I  The  men  are  all  up 
in  their  quarters,  and  as  hun^pry  as  free 
selectors.  They've  been  a-payin'  for  their 
rations  for  ever  so  long,  and  of  course, 
now  shearing's  on,  they're  good  for  a  little 
extra  I " 

"  All  right,  Jack,"  returns  De  Vere,  ^ood- 
temperedly;  fall  vour  lot  was  weired 
out  and  sent  away  before  breakfast,  x  ou 
must  have  missed  the  cart.  Here's  the 
list.  Ill  read  it  out  to  you : — Three  bags 
flour,  half  a  bullock,  two  ba^  sugar,  a 
chest  of  tea,  four  dozen  of  pickles,  four 
dozen  of  jam,  two  gallons  of  vinegar,  five 
lbs.  pepper,  a  bag  of  salt,  plates,  knives. 
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forks,  oTens,  frying-pans,  saucepans,  iron 
pots,  and  about  a  hundred  other  things. 
Now,  mind  you,  return  all  the  cooking 
things  safe,  or  pay  for  ^em^- that's  the 
order.  Ton  don't  want  anything  more,  do 
you?  YouVe  got  enough  for  a  regiment 
of  cavalry,  I  should  think." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know.  There  won't  be 
much  left  in  a  week  if  the  weather  holds 
good,*^  makes  answer  the  chiefs  as  one  who 
thought  nothing  too  stupendous  to  be 
accomplished  by  shearers;  "but  I  knew 
I'd  forget  something.  As  I'm  here  I'll 
take  a  lew  dozen  boxes  of  sardines,  and  a 
case  of  pickled  salmon.  The  boys  likes 
'em,  and,  murder  alive  I  haven't  we  forgot 
the  plums  and  currants ;  a  hundredweight 
of  each,  Mr.  de  Vere.  They'll  be  crying 
out  for  plum-duff  and  currant  buns  for  the 
afternoon;  and  bullying  the  life  out  of 
me,  if  I  have'nt  a  few  trifles  like.  It's  a 
hard  life,  surely,  a  shearers'  cook.  Well, 
good-by,  sir,  you  have  'em  all  down  in  the 
book." 

LfOst  the  reader  should  imagine  that  the 
rule  of  Mr.  Gordon  at  Ani^anco  was  a 
reign  of  luxury  and  that  waste  which 
tendeth  to  penury,  let  him  be  aware  that 
all  shearers  in  Rivetina  are  paid  at  a  cer- 
tain rate,  usually  that  of  one  pound  per 
hundred  sheep  shorn.  Thev  agree,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  pay  for  all  supplies  con- 
sumed by  them  at  certain  prices  fixed  be- 
fore the  shearing  agreement  is  signed. 
Hence,  it  is  entirely  their  own  affair 
whether  their  mess  bills  are  extravagant 
or  economicaL  They  can  have  anything 
within  the  rather  wide  range  of  the  sta- 
tion store.  Pat&  de  foie  aras,  ortolans, 
roast  ostrich,  novels,  top-Doots,  double- 
barrelled  guns,  if  they  like  to  pay  for  them 
—  with  one  exception.  No  wine,  no 
spirits!  Neither  are  they  permitted  to 
bring  these  stimulants  "  on  to  the  ground  " 
for  their  private  use.  Grog  at  shearing  ? 
Matches  in  a  powder-niill !  It's  very  sad 
and  bad ;  but  our  Anglo-Saxon  industrial 
or  defensive  champion  cannot  be  trusted 
with  the  fire-water.  Navvies,  men-of- 
war's  men,  soldiers,  and  shearers,  —  fine 
fellows  all.  But  though  the  younger  men 
might  only  drink  in  moderation,  the  ma- 
jority and  the  older  men  are  utterly  with- 
out self-control  once  in  the  front  of 
temptation.  And  wars,  "  wounds  without 
cause,"  hot  heads,  shaking;  hands,  delay 
and  bad  shearing,  would  be  the  inevitable 
results  of  spirits  " h  la  discritum**  So 
much  is  this  a  matter  of  certainty  from 
experience,  that  a  clause  is  inserted  and 
cheerfully  signed,  in  most  shearing  agree- 
ments, "that  any  man  getting  drunk  or 


bringing  spirits  on  to  the  station  daring 
shearing,  loses  the  whole  of  the  money 
earned  by  him."  The  men  know  that  tike 
restriction  is  for  their  benefit,  as  well  as 
for  the  interest  of  the  master,  and  join  in 
the  prohibition  heartily. 

LfOt  us  give  a  glance  at  the  small  army 
of  working-men  assembled  at  Anabanco. 
one  out  of  hundreds  ot  stations  in  the 
colony  of  New  South  Wales,  ranging  from 
100,000  sheep  downwards.  l£ere  are 
seventy  shearers ;  about  fifty  washers,  in- 
cluding the  men  connected  with  the  steam- 
engine,  boilers,  bricklayers,  &c. ;  ten  or 
twelve  boundary-riders,  whose  duty  is  to 
ride  round  the  large  paddocks,  seeing  that 
the  fences  are  all  intact,  and  keepmg  a 
general  look-out  over  the  condition  of  the 
sheep;  three  or  four  overseers;  half-** 
dozen  young  gentleman  acquiring  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  sheep-farming,  or,  as  it 
is  generally  phrased,  "colonial  experi- 
ence," a  comprehensive  expression  enough; 
a  score  or  two  of  teamsters,  with  a  couple 
of  hundred  horses  or  buQocks,  waiting  for 
the  hiffh-piled  wool-bales,  which  are  loaded 
up  and  sent  away  as  soon  as  shorn ;  wool- 
sorters,  pickers-up,  pressers,  yardsmen, 
extra  shepherds.  It  may  easily  be  gath- 
ered from  this  outline,  what  an  "army 
with  banners"  is  arrayed  at  Anabanco. 
While  statistically  inclined,  it  may  be 
added,  that  the  cash  due  for  the  shearing 
alone  (less  the  mess-bill)  amounts  to 
1,700Z. ;  for  the  washing  (roughly^,  400Z, 
exclusive  of  provisions  consumed,  hutting, 
wood,  water,  cooking,  &c.  Carriage  oi 
wool  1,500/.  Other  hands  firom  30/.  to  40/. 
per  week.  All  of  which  disbursements 
take  place  within  from  eight  to  twelve 
weeks   after  the  shears  are  in  the  first 


Tuesday  comes  "big  with  fate."  As 
the  sun  tinges  the  far  sky-line,  the  shearers 
are  taking  a  slight  refection  of  coffee  and 
currant  buns,  to  enable  them  to  withstand 
the  exhausting  interval  between  six  and 
eight  o'clock,  when  the  serious  breakfast 
occurs.  Shearers  always  diet  themselves 
on  the  principle  that  the  more  they  eat  the 
stronger  they  must  be.  Digestion,  as  pre- 
liminarj[  to  muscular  development,  is  left 
to  take^ts  chance.  They  certainly  do  get 
through  a  tremendous  amount  of  work. 
The  whole  frame  is  at  its  utmost  tension, 
early  iind  late.  But  the  preservation  of 
health  is  due  to  their  natural  strength  of 
constitution  rather  than  to  their  profuse 
and  imscientific  diet.  Half-an-hour  after 
sunrise  Mr.  Grordon  walks  (quietly  into  the 
vast  building  which  contams  the  sheep 
and  their  shearers  —  called  "  the  shed,"  par 
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excellence.  Everything  is  in  perfect  clean- 
liness and  order.  The  floor  swept  and 
smooth,  with  its  carefully  planed  boards 
of  pale  yellow  aromatic  pine.  Small  tram- 
ways, with  baskets  for  the  fleeces,  run  the 
wool  up  to  the  wool-tables,  superseding 
the  more  general  plan  of  hand-picking. 
At  each  side  of  the  shed  floor  are  certain 
small  areas,  four  or  fire  feet  square,  such 
space  being  found  by  experience  to  be 
sufficient  for  the  postures  and  gymnastics 
practised  during  the  shearing  of  a  sheep. 
Opposite  to  each  square  is  an  aperture, 
communicating  with  a  long  narrow  paled 
yard,  outside  of  the  shed.  Through  this 
each  man  pops  his  sheep  when  shorn, 
where  he  remains  in  company  with  others 
shorn  b^  the  same  hand,  until  counted  out. 
This  bems  done  by  the  overseer  or  man- 
ager supplies  a  check  upon  hasty  or  un- 
skilful work.  The  body  of  the  wool-shed, 
floored  with  battens  placed  half  an  indh 
apart,  is  filled  with  the  woolly  victipis.  This 
enclosure  is  subdivided  into  minor  pens, 
of  which  each  fronts  the  place  of  two 
shearers,  who  catch  from  it  until  the  pen 
is  empty.  When  this  takes  place,  a  man 
for  the  purpose  refills  it.  As  there  are 
local  advantages,  an  eouitable  distribution 
of  places  has  to  be  made  by  lot. 

On  every  subdivision  stands  a  shearer, 
as  Mr,  Gordon  walks,  with  an  air  of  calm 
anthority,  down  the  long  aisle.  Seventy 
men,  chiefly  in  their  prime,  the  flower  of 
the  working-men  of  the  colony,  they  are 
variously  gathered.  England,  Ireland 
and  Scotland  are  represented  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  half  of  the  number;  the 
other  half  is  composed  of  native-bom  Aus- 
tralians. 

Among  these  last — of  pure  Anglo-Saxon 
or  Anglo-Celtic  descent — are  to  be  seen 
some  of  the  finest  men,  physically  con- 
sidered, the  race  is  capable  of  producing. 
Taller  than  their  British-bom  brethren, 
with  softer  voices  and  more  regular  fea- 
tures, they  inherit  the  powerful  frames  and 
unequalled  muscular  development  of  the 
breed.  Leading  lives  chiefly  devoted  to 
agricultural  labour,  they  enjoy  larger  in- 
tervals of  leisure  than  is  permissible  to 
the  labouring-classes  of  Europe.  The  cli- 
mate is  mild,  and  favourable  to  health, 
they  have  been  accustomed,  from  child- 
hood, to  abundance  of  the  best  food;  op- 
portunities of  intercolonial  travel  are  fre- 
quent and  common.  Hence  the  Anglo- 
Australian  labourer,  without,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  sharpened  easemess  which  dis- 
tingvdshes  his  Transatlantic  cousin,  has 
yet  an  air  of  independence  and  intelli- 
gence, combined  with  a  natural  grace  of 


movement,  woolly  unknown  to  the  peas- 
antry of  Britain. 

An  idea  is  prevalent  that  the  Australians 
are,  as  a  race,  physically  inferior  to  the 
British.  It  is  asserted  that  they  grow  too 
£Et8t,  tend  to  heieht  and  slendemess,  and 
do  not  possess  a<&quate  stamina  and  mus- 
cle. The  idea  is  erroneous.  The  men 
reared  in  cities  on  the  seaboard,  living 
sedentary  lives  in  shops,  banks,  or  count- 
ing-houses, are  doubtless  more  or  less  oale 
and  slight  of  form.  So  are  they  who  live 
under  such  conditions  all  over  the  world. 
But  those  youngsters  who  have  followed 
the  plough  on  the  upland  farms,  or  lived  a 
wilder  life  on  the  stations  of  the  far  inte- 
rior, who  have  had  their  fill  of  wheaten 
bread  and  beefsteaks  since  they  could 
walk,  and  snufled  up  the  free  bush  breezes 
from  infancy,  they  are  men  — 

Stout  of  heart  and  ready  of  hand. 
As  e*er  drove  prey  firom  Cumberland; 

— a  business,  I  may  remark,  at  which 
many  of  them  would  have  distinguished 
themselves. 

Take  Abraham  Lawson,  as  he  stands 
there  in  a  natural  and  unstudied  attitude, 
six  feet  four  in  his  stockings,  wide-chested, 
stalwart,  with  a  face  like  that  of  a  Greek 
statue.  Take  Billy  May,  fair-haired,  mild, 
insouciant,  almost  languid,  till  you  see  him 
at  work.  Then,  affain,  Jack  Windsor, 
handsome,  saucy,  and  wiry  as  a  bull-terrier 
— like  him,  with  strong  natural  inclination 
for  the  combat :  good  for  any  man  of  his 

eight,  or  a  trifle  over,  with  the  gloves  or 
without. 

It  is  curious  to  note  how  the  old  English 
practice  of  settling  disputes  with  nature's 
weapons  has  taken  root  in  Australia.  It 
would  **  gladden  the  sullen  souls  **  of  the 
defunct  gladiators  to  watch  two  lads, 
whose  fathers  had  never  trodden  England's 
soil,  pull  off  their  jackets,  and  go  to  work 
<'  hanmier  and  tongs,"  with  all  the  savage 
silence  of  the  true  island  type. 

It  is  now  about  seven  o'clock.  Mr.  Gor- 
don moves  forward.  As  he  does  so,  every 
man  leans  towards  the  open  door  of  the 
pen  in  front  of  which  he  stands.  The  bell 
sounds  1  With  the  first  stroke  each  one  of 
the  seventy  men  has  sprunj^  upon  a  sheep ; 
has  drawn  it  out  —  placed  its  head  across 
his  knee,  and  Js  working  his  shears,  as  if 
the  ^last  man  out"  was  to  be  flogged,  or 
tarred  and  feathered  at  the  least  Four 
minutes — James  Steadman,  who  learned 
last  year,  has  shorn  down  one  side  of  his 
sheep ;  Jack  Holmes  and  Gundiyai  Bill  are 
well  down  the  other  sides  of  theirs ;  when 
Billy  May  raises  himself  with,  a  jerking 
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sigh,  and  releases  his  sheep,  perfectly 
doan-shom  from  the  nose  to  the  heels, 
through  the  aperture  of  his  separate  en- 
closure. With  the  same  effort  apparently 
he  calls  out  <*Wooll"  and  darts  upon 
another  sheep.  Drawing  this  second  vic- 
tim across  his  knee,  he  buries  his  shear- 
points  in  the  long  wool  of  its  neck.  A 
moment  after  a  lithe  and  eager  boy  has 
gathered  up  fleece  number  one,  and  tossed 
it  into  the  train  basket.  He  is  half-way 
down  its  side,  the  wool  hanging  in  one 
fleece  like  a  great  glossy  mat,  before  you 
have  done  wondering  whether  he  did  really 
shear  the  first  sheep,  or  whether  he  had 
not  a  ready-shorn  one  in  his  coat-sleeve  — 
like  a  conjuror. 

By  this  time  Jack  Holmes  and  Gunda- 
jai  Bill  are  **  out,"  or  finished ;  and  the 
cry  of  "  Wool  1  wool ! "  seems  to  run  con- 
tinuously up  and  down  the  long  aisles  of 
the  shed,  uke  a  single  note  upon  some 
rude  instnmient.  Now  and  then  the  "  re- 
frain **  is  varied  by  "  Tar ! "  being  shouted 
instead,  when  a  piece  of  skin  is  snipped  off 
as  well  as  the  wool.  Great  healing  prop- 
erties are  attributed  to  this  extract  in  the 
shed.  And  if  a  shearer  slice  off  a  piece 
of  flesh  from  his  own  person,  as  occasion- 
ally happens,  he  gravely  anoints  it  with 
the  universal  remedy,  and  considers  that 
the  onus  then  lies  with  Providence,  there 
being  no  more  that  man  can  do.  Though 
little  time  is  lost,  the  men  are  bv  no  means 
up  to  the  speed  which  they  will  attain  in 
a  few  days,  when  in  full  practice  and  train- 
inff.  Their  nerve,  muscle,  eye,  endurance, 
wul  be  all  at,  so  to  speak,  concert-pitch, 
and  sheep  after  sheep  will  be  shorn  with  a 
precision  and  celerity  even  awful  to  tiie 
unprofessional  observer. 

The  unpastoral  reader  may  be  informed 
that  speed  and  completeness  of  denudation 
are  the  grand  desiderata  in  shearing :  the 
employer  thinks  principally  of  the  latter, 
the  shearer  principally  of  the  former.  To 
a^ust  equitably  the  proportion  is  one  of 
those  incomplete  aspirations  which  torment 
humanity.  Hence  the  contest — old  as 
human  society — between  labour  and  cap- 
ital. 

This  is  the  first  day.  According  to  old- 
established  custom  a  kind  of  truce  obtains. 
It  is  before  the  battle,  —  the  "  salut,"  when 
no  hasty  word  or  too  demonstrative  action 
can  be  suffered  by  the  canons  of  good  taste. 
Bed  Bill,  Flash  Jack,  Jem  the  Scooper, 
and  other  roarins  blades,  more  famous  for 
expedition  than  faithful  manipulation,  are 
shearing  to-day  with  a  painstaking  preci- 
sion, as  of  men  to  whom  character  is  every- 
thing. 


Mr.  Gordon  marches  softly  up  and  dowv^ 
regarding  the  shearers  with  a  paternal  aod 
gratified  expression,  occasionally  hinting 
at  slight  improvements  of  style,  or  ex- 
pressing unqualified  approval  as  a  sheep 
IS  turned  out  shaven  rather  than  shorn. 
All  goes  on  welL  Nothing  is  heard  but 
expressions  of  good-will  and  enthusiasm 
for  the  general  welfare.  It  is  a  triumpb 
of  the  dignity  of  labour. 

One  o'dock.  Mr.  Gordon  moved  on  to  the 
bell  and  sounded  it.  At  the  first  stroke  ser- 
eral  men  on  their  way  to  the  pens  stopped 
abruptly  and  began  to  put  on  their  coata. 
One  fellow  of  an  alert  nature  (Master  Jack 
Windsor)  had  just  fiinished  his  sheep  and 
was  sharpening  his  shears,  when  his  eye 
caught  Mr.  Goraon's  form  in  proximity  to 
the  fiinal  bell.  With  a  bound,  like  a  wild- 
cat, he  reached  the  pen  and  drew  out  his 
sheep  a  bare  second  before  the  first  stroke, 
amidst  the  laughter  and  congratulations 
of  his  comrades.  Another  man  had  his 
hand  on  the  pen-gate  at  the  same  instant^ 
but  by  the  Median  law  was  compelled  to 
return  sheepless.  He  was  cheered,  but 
ironically.  Those  whose  sheep  were  in  an 
unfinished  stage  quietly  completed  them; 


the  others  moving  off  to  their  huts,  where 
their  board  literally  smoked  with  abun- 
dance. An  hour  passed.  The  meal  was 
concluded ;  the  smoke  was  over ;  and  the 
more  careful  men  were  back  in  the  shed 
sharpening  their  shears  by  two  o'clock. 
Punctually  at  that  hour  the  bell  repeated 
its  summons  da  capo.  The  warm  afternoon 
gradually  lengthened  its  shadows;  the 
shears  clicked  in  tireless  monotone;  the 
pens  filled  and  became  empty.    The  wool- 

Sresses  vawned  for  the  mountain  of 
eeces  which  filled  the  bins  in  front  of 
them,  divided  into  various  grades  of  ex- 
cellence, and  continuouslv  disgorged  them, 
neatly  and  cubically  packed  and  branded. 
At  six  the  bell  brought  the  day's  work 
to  a  dose.  The  sheep  of  each  man  were 
counted  in  his  presence,  and  noted  down 
with  scrupulous  care,  the  record  being 
written  out  in  full  and  hunff  up  for  public 
inspection  in  the  shed  next  day.  Tms  im- 
portant ceremony  over,  master  and  men, 
manager,  labourers  and  supernumeraries, 
betook  themselves  to  their  separate  abodes, 
with  such  keen  avoidance  of  delay,  that 
in  five  minutes  not  a  soul  was  left  in  or 
near  the  great  building  lately  so  busy 
and  populous,  except  the  boys  who  were 
sweeping  up  the  floor.  The  silence  of  ages 
seems  to  fall  and  settle  upon  it. 

Next  morning  at  a  rather  earlier  honr 
every  man  is  at  his  post.  Busiiieas  is 
meant   decidedly.    Now  oonunenoes  the 
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delicate  and  difficult  part  of  the  superin- 
tendence which  keeps  Mr.  Grordon  at  his 
post  in  the  shed,  nearly  from  daylight  till 
darkf  for  from  eifffat  to  ten  weebi.  During 
the  first  day  he  has  formed  a  sort  of  gauge 
of  each  man's  temper  and  workmanship. 
For  now,  and  henceforth,  the  natural  bias 
of  each  shearer  will  appear.  Some  try  to 
Ahear  too  fast,  and  in  their  haste  shear 
badly.  Some  are  rough  and  savage  with 
the  sh^ep,  which  do  occasionally  Kick  and 
become  unquiet  at  critical  times ;  and  it 
most  be  confessed  are  provoking  enough. 
Some  shear  very  fairly  and  han<&omely  to 
a  superficial  eye,  but  conmiit  the  unpar- 
donable offence  of  "leaving  wool  on." 
Some  are  deceitful,  shearing  carefully 
when  overlooked,  but  "racing*'  and  other- 
wise misbehaving  directly  the  eye  of  au- 
thority is  diverted.  These  and  many 
other  tricks  and  defects  require  to  be 
noted  and  abated,  quietly  but  firmly,  by 
the  manager  of  the  sued,  —  firmly  because 
evil  would  develop  and  spread  ruinously  if 
not  checked;  quietly,  because  immense 
loss  might  be  incurred  by  a  strike.  Shears 
in^  differs  from  other  work  in  this  wise : 
it  18  work  against  time,  more  en)ecially  in 
Biverina.  u  the  wool  be  not  on  the  backs 
of  the  sheep  before  November,  all  sorts  of 
drawbacks  and  destructions  supervene. 
The  spear-shaped  ^rass-seeds,  specially 
Ibrmed  as  if  in  special  collusion  with  the 
Evil  One,  hasten  to  bury  themselves  in 
the  wool,  and  even  in  the  flesh  of  the 
tender  victims.  Dust  rises  in  red  clouds 
from  the  unmoistened,  betrampled  meadows 
so  lately  verdurous  and  flower-spangled. 
From  snowy  white  to  an  unlovely  **  bistre  " 
torn  the  carefully  washed  fleeces,  causing 
anathema  from  overseers  and  depreciation 
from  brokers.  All  these  losses  of  temper, 
trouble,  and  money,  become  inevitable  if 
shearing  be  protracted,  it  may  be,  beyond 
a  Riven  week. 

Hence,  as  in  harvest  with  a  short  allow- 
ance of  fair  weather,  discipline  must  be 
tempered  with  diplomacy.  Lose  your 
temper,  and  be  over  particular:  on  go 
Billy  May,  Abraham  Lawson,  and  half-a- 
dozen  of  your  best  men,  making  a  weekly 
difference  of  perhaps  two  or  tnree  thou- 
sand sheep  for  the  remainder  of  the  shear- 
ing. Can  you  not  replace  them  ?  Not  so  1 
Every  shed  in  Biverina  will  be  hard  at 
work  durins  this  present  month  of  Sep- 
tember and  for  every  hour  of  October. 
Till  that  time  not  a  shearer  will  come  to 
your  gate;  except,  perhaps,  one  or  two 
useless,  characterless  men.  Are  you  to 
tolerate  bad  workmanship?  Not  that 
cither.    Bat  try  all  other  means  with  your 


men  before  yon  resort  to  harshness ;  and 
be  quite  certain  that  your  sentence  is  just, 
and  that  you  can  afford  the  defection. 

So  our  friend  Mr.  Crordon,  wise  fit>m 
many  tens  of  thousands  of  shorn  sheep 
that  have  been  counted  out  past  his  steady 
eye,  critici2es  temperately,  but  watchfully. 
He  reproves  sufficientl^r,  and  no  more,  any 
glaring  fault ;  makes  his  calculation  as  to 
who  are  really  bad  shearers,  and  can  be 
discharged  wrthout  loss  to  the  common- 
wealth, or  who  can  shear  fairly  and  can  be 
coached  up  to  a  decent  average.  One 
division,  slow,  and  good  only  when  slow, 
have  to  be  watch^  lest  they  emulate 
"  the  talent,"  and  so  come  to  grief.  Then 
"  the  talent "  has  to  be  mildly  admonished 
from  time  to  time  lest  they  force  the  pace, 
set  a  bad  example,  and  lure  the  other  men 
on  to  "  racing,'  This  last  leads  to  sloven- 
ly shearing,  ill-usage  of  the  sheep,  and 
general  dissatisfaction. 

Tact,  temper,  patience,  and  firmness  are 
each  and  all  necessary  in  that  Captain  of 
Industry,  who  has  the  very  delicate  and 
important  task  of  superintending  a  large 
wool-shed.  Hu^h  Grordon  had  shown  hiX 
in  such  proportion  as  would  have  made 
him  a  distinguished  man  anywhere,  had 
fortune  not  adjusted  for  him  this  particu- 
lar profession.  Calm  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  strength,  he  was  kind  and  consid- 
erate in  manner  as  in  nature,  until  pro- 
voked by  glaring  dishonesty  or  incivility. 
Then  the  kon  psurt  of  his  nature  woke  up, 
so  that  it  commonly  went  ill  with  the 
aggressor.  As  this  was  matter  of  public 
report,  he  had  little  occasion  to  spoil  the 
repose  of  his  bearing.  Day  succeeds  day, 
and  for  a  fortnight  the  machinery  goes  on 
smoothly  and  successfully.  The  sheep  ar- 
rive at  an  appointed  day  and  hour  by  de- 
tachments and  regiments  at  the  wash-pen. 
They  depart  thence,  like  good  boys  on 
Saturday  night,  redolent  of  soap  and 
water,  and  dean  to  a  fault ;  —  entering  the 
shed  white  and  flossy  as  newly-combed 
poodles,  to  emeree,  on  the  way  back  to 
their  pasturage,  ^ni,  delicate,  agile,  with 
a  bright  black  A  legibly  branded  with  tar 
on  their  paper-white  skins. 

The  Anabanco  world — stiffish  but  un- 
daunted— is  turning  out  of  bed  one  morn- 
ing. Hal  what  sounds  are  these?  and 
why  does  the  room  look  so  dark  ?  Rain, 
as  I'm  alive.  "  Hurrah  1"  says  Master 
Jack  Bowles,  one  of  the  young  gentlemen. 
He  is  learning  (more  or  less)  practical 
sheep-&rming,  preparatory  to  having  (one 
of  these  days)  an  Anabanco  of  his  own. 
"  Well,  this  is  a  change,  and  I'm  not  sonr 
for  one,"  quoth  Mr.  Jack.    "  I'm  stiff  aU 
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over.  No  one  can  stand  such  work  long. 
Wont  the  shearers  growl?  No  shearing 
to-day,  and  perhaps  none  to-morrow 
either."  Truth  to  tell,  Mr.  Bowles'  senti- 
ments are  not  confined  to  his  ingenuous 
bosom.  Some  of  the  shearers  grumble  at 
being  stopped  **  just  as  a  man  was  earning 
a  few  shillings/'  Those  who  are  in  top 
pace  and  condition  don't  like  it.  But  to 
many  of  the  rank  and  file — working  up 
to  and  a  little  beyond  their  strength  — 
with  whom  swelled  wrists  and  other  pro- 
tests of  nature  are  becoming  apparent^  it 
is  a  relief^  and  they  are  glad  of  the  respite. 
So  at  dinner-time  all  the  sheep  in  the 
sheds,  put  in  overnight  in  anticipation  of 
such  a  contineency,  are  reported  i^om. 
All  hands  are  then  idle  for  the  rest  of  the 
day.  The  shearers  dress  and  avail  them- 
selves of  various  resources.  Some  go  to 
look  at  their  horses,  now  in  clover,  or  its 
equivalent,  in  the  Biverina  graminetum. 
Some  play  cards,  others  wash  or  mend 
their  clothes.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
Australians  having  armed  themselves  with 
paper,  envelopes,  and  a  shilling's-worth  of 
stamps  from  the  store,  bethink  themselves 
of  neglected  or  desirable  correspondents. 
Many  a  letter  for  Mrs.  Lefbalone,  Wallaroo 
Creek,  or  Miss  Jane  Sweetapple,  Honey- 
SQckle  Flat,  as  the  case  may  be,  will  find 
its  wav  into  the  post-bag  to-morrow.  A 
pair  of  the  youngsters  are  having  a  round 
or  two  with  the  gloves ;  while  to  complete 
the  variety  of  recreations  compatible  with 
life  at  a  wool-shed,  a  selected  troupe  are 
busy  in  the  comparative  solitude  of  that 
building,  at  a  rehearsal  of  a  tragedy  and  a 
iaroe,  with  which  they  intend,  the  very 
next  rainy  day,  to  astonish  the  population 
of  Anabanco. 

At  the  home-station  a  truce  to  labour's 
^  alarms  "  is  proclaimed  except  in  the  case 
and  person  of  Mr.  de  Vere.  So  far  is  he 
from  participation  in  the  general  holiday, 
that  ne  finds  the  store  thronged  with 
shearers,  washers,  and  <*  knock-about  men," 
who  being  let  loose,  think  it  would  be  nice 
to  go  and  buy  something  **  pour  passer  le 
temps."  He  therefore  grumbles  slightly 
at  having  no  rest  like  other  people. 

"That's  all  very  fine,"  says  Mr.  Jack 
Bowles,  who,  seated  on  a  case,  is  smoking 
a  large  meerschaum  and  mildly  regarding 
all  things;  "  but  what  have  you  got  to  do 
when  we're  all  hard  at  work  at  the  shed  ?  " 
with  an  air  of  great  importance  and  re- 
sponsibility. 

"That's  rieht,  Mr.  Bowles,"  chimes  in 
one  of  the  shearers;  "stand  up  for  the 
shed.  I  never  see  a  young  gentleman 
work  as  hard  as  yon  do." 


«Bosh  I"  growls  De  Vere;  "as  if  any. 
body  couldn't  gallop  about  from  the  shed 
to  the  wash-pen,  and  carry  messages,  and 
eive  half  of  them  wrong  1  Why,  Mr.  G«b> 
don  said  the  other  day,  he  should  have  to 
take  you  off  and  put  on  a  Chinaman, — 
that  he  couldn't  make  more  mistakes." 

"  All  envy  and  malice,  and  t'other  tiling, 
De  Vere,  because  you  think  I'm  rising  in 
the  profession,"  returns  the  good-natured 
Bo^es.  "Mr.  Grordon's  going  to  send 
20,000  sheep,  after  shearing,  to  the  Lik 
Lak  paddock,  and  he  said  I  should  go  in 
charge." 

"  Charge  be  hanged  1  '^  laughs  De  Yere 
(with  two  very  brightrpattemed  Crimean 
shirts,  one  in  each  hand,  which  he  offers  to 
a  tall  young  shearer  for  inspection). 
"There's  a  well  there,  and  whenever 
either  of  the  two  men,  of  whom  you'll  have 
charge^  gets  sick  or  runs  away,  youll  have 
to  woik  the  whim  in  his  place,  till  another 
man's  sent  out,  if  it's  a  month." 

This  appallinff  view  of  station  pronxK 
tion  rather  starUes  Mr.  Jack,  who  implies 
himself  to  his  meerschaum,  amid  the  ironi- 
cal comments  of  the  shearers.  However, 
not  easily  daunted  or  "  shut  up,"  according 
to  the  more  familiar  station  phrase,  he  re- 
joins, after  a  brief  interval  of  contempla* 
tion,  "that  accidents  will  happen,  yon 
know,  De  Vere,  my  bov  —  i^piropoB  of 
which  moral  sentiment,  I'll  come  and  help 
you  in  your  dry-goods  business ;  and  then, 
look  here,  if  you  get  ill  or  run  away,  I'fi 
have  a  profession  to  fall  back  upon."  This 
is  held  to  be  a  Boland  of  sufficient  pun- 
gency for  De  Vere's  Oliver.  Every  one 
laughed.  And  then  the  two  youngsters 
betook  themselves  to  a  humorous  puffing 
of  the  miscellaneous  contents  of  the  store : 
tulip-beds  of  gorgeous  Crimean  shirts, 
boots,  books,  tobacco,  canvaa-elippers, 
pocket-knives,  Epsom  salts,  pipes,  pickles, 
painkillers,  pocket-handkerchiefe  and  pills, 
sardines,  saddles,  shears  and  sauces;  in 
fact  everything  which  every  kind  of  man 
might  want,  and  which  apparently  every 
man  did  want,  for  large  and  various  were 
the  purchases,  and  great  the  flow  of  con- 
versation. Finally,  everything  was  severely 
and  accurately  oebited  to  the  purchasers, 
and  the  store  was  cleared  and  looked  up. 
A  large  store  is  a  necessity  of  a  large  sta- 
tion; not  by  any  means  because  of  the 
profit  upon  goods  sold,  but  it  obviously 
would  be  bad  economy  for  old  Bill,  the 
shepherd,  or  Barney,  the  bullock-driver,  to 
visit  the  next  townsliip,  from  ten  to  thirty 
miles  distant,  as  the  case  may  be,  every 
time  the  former  wanted  a  pound  of  tobao- 
CO,  or  tiie  latter  a  pair  of  boots.    They 
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miffht  possibly  obtam  these  necessary  ar- 
ticles as  good  in  quality,  as  cheap  in  price. 
But  there  are  wolves  in  that  wood,  oh,  my 
weak  brothers  I  In  all  towns  dwells  one 
of  the  "sons  of  the  Giant"  —  the  Giant 
Crrog — red-eyed,  with  steel  muscles  and 
iron  claws ;  once  in  these,  which  have  held 
many  and  better  men  to  the  death,  Barney 
nor  Bill  emerges,  save  pale,  fevered,  nerve- 
less, and  impecunious.  So  arose  the  sta- 
tion store.  Barney  befits  himself  with 
boots  without  losing  his  feet ;  Bill  fills  his 
pocket  with  matchboxes  and  smokes  the 
pipe  of  sobriety,  virtuous  perforce  till  his 
carnival,  after  shearing. 

The  next  day  was  wet,  and  threatened 
further  broken  weather.  Matters  were 
not  too  placid  with  the  shearers.  A  day 
or  two  for  rest  is  very  weU,  but  continu- 
ous wet  weather  means  compulsoiy  idle- 
ness, and  eloom  succeeds  repose;  tor  not 
only  are  all  hands  losing  time  and  earning 
no  money,  but  they  are,  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  the  stable,  "  eating  their  heads 
off"  the  while.  The  rather  profuse  mess 
and  general  expenditure,  which  caused 
little  reflection  when  they  were  earning  at 
the  rate  of  two  or  three  hundred  a  year, 
became  unpleasantly  suggestive,  now  that 
all  is  goins  out  and  noUiing  coming  in. 
Hence  loud  and  deep  were  the  anathemas 
as  the  discontented  men  gazed  sadly  or 
wrathfully  at  the  misty  sky. 

A  few  days'  showery  weather  having 
therefore,  well  nigh  driven  our  shearers  to 
desperation,  out  comes  the  sun  in  all  his 
glory.  He  is  never  far  away  or  very  faint 
in  Biverina.  All  the  pens  are  filled  for 
the  morrow;  very  soon  after  the  earliest 
sunbeams  the  bell  sounds  its  welcome  sum- 
mons, and  the  whole  force  tackles  to  the 
work  with  an  ardour  proportioned  to  the 
delay,  every  man  workmg  as  if  for  the  ran- 
som of  his  whole  family  from  slaverv. 
How  men  work  spurred  on  by  the  double 
excitement  of  acquiring  social  reputation 
and  making  money  rapidly  I  Not  an  in- 
stant is  lost ;  not  a  nerve,  limb,  or  muscle 
doinff  less  than  the  hardest  task-master 
could  flog  out  of  a  slave.  Occasionally 
you  see  a  shearer,  after  finishing  his  sheep, 
walk  quickly  out,  and  not  appearing  for  a 
couple  of  hours,  or  perhaps  not  again  dur- 
ing the  day.  Do  not  put  him  down  as  a 
sluggard;  be  assured  tnat  he  has  tasked 
nature  dangerously  hard,  and  has  only 
given  in  just  before  she  does.  Look  at 
that  silent  slight  youngster,  with  a  band- 
age round  ms  swollen  wrist.  Every 
**  dIow  "  of  the  shears  is  agony  to  him,  yet 
he  disdains  to  give  in,  and  has  been  work- 
ing "  in  distress  "  for  hours.    The  pain  is 


great,  as  von  can  see  by  the  flush  which 
occasionally  surges  across  his  brown 
face,  yet  he  goes  on  manfully  to  the  last 
sheep,  and  endures  to  the  very  verge  of 
fainting. 

There  was  now  a  change  in  the  manner 
and  tone  of  the  shed,  especially  towards 
the  end  of  the  dav.  It  .was  now  the  dins 
of  the  desperate  fray,  when  the  blood  of 
the  fierce  animal  man  is  up,  when  mortal 
blows  are  exchanged,  and  curses  float  up- 
ward with  the  smoke  and  dust.  The 
ceaseless  clicking  of  the  shears — the  stem 
earnestness  of  the  men,  toiling  with  a 
feverish  and  tireless  energy  —  the  constant 
succession  of  sheep  shorn  and  let  go, 
caught  and  commenced — the  occasional 
savage  oath  or  passionate  gesture,  as  a 
sheep  kicked  and  struggled  with  perverse 
delaying  obstinacy — Vie  cuts  and  stabs, 
with  attendant  effusion  of  blood,  both  of 
sheep  and  shearers — the  brief  decided  tones 
of  Mr.  Grordon,  in  repression  or  command 
—  all  told  the  spectator  that  tragic  action 
was  introduced  mto  the  performance.  In- 
deed, one  of  the  minor  excitements  of 
shearing  was  then  and  there  transacted. 
Mr.  Crordon  had  more  than  once  warned 
a  dark  sullen-looking  man  that  he  did  not 
approve  of  his  style  of  shearing.  He  was 
temporarily  absent,  and  on  his  return 
found  the  same  man  about  to  let  go  a 
sheep,  whose  appearance,  as  a  shorn  wool- 
beannff  quadruped,  was  painful  and  dia- 
crediti^le  in  the  extreme. 

**'Let  your  sheep  go,  mv  man,"  said 
he,  in  a  tone  which  somehow  arrested 
the  attention  of  nearly  all  the  shearers; 
"  but  don't  trouble  yourself  to  catch 
another  I" 

"  Why  not  ? "  said  the  delinquent, 
sulkily. 

"You  know  very  well  why  not!"  re- 
plied Crordon,  walking  closely  up  to  him, 
and  looking  straight  at  him  with  eyes  that 
began  to  gutter.  "  You've  had  fair  warn- 
ing; you've  not  chosen  to  take  it.  Now 
you  can  go  1 " 

"I  suppose  you'll  pay  a  man  for  the 
sheep  he's  shorn  ? '  growled  out  the 
ruffian. 

"  Not  one  shilling  until  after  shearing. 
You  can  come  then  if  you  like,"  answer^ 
Mr.  Gordon,  with  perfect  distinctness. 

The  cowed  bully  looked  savagely  at  him ; 
but  the  tall  powerful  frame  and  steady  eye 
were  not  inviting  for  personal  arbitration 
of  the  matter  in  hand.  He  put  up  his  two 
pairs  of  shears,  put  on  his  coat,  and  walked 
out  of  the  shed.  The  time  was  past  when 
Bed  Bill  or  Terrible  Dick  ^ruffians  whom 
a  sparse  labour-market  renaered  necessary 
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evils)  would  have  flonff  down  his  shears 
mK>n  the  floor  and  told  the  manager  that 
if  he  didn't  like  that  shearing  he  could 
shear  his  —  sheep  himself  and  be  hanged 
to  him ;  or,  on  refusal  of  instant  payment, 
would  have  proposed  to  bury  his  shears 
in  the  intestmes  of  his  employer  by  way 
of  adjusting  the  balance  between  Capital 
and  Labour.  Many  wild  tales  are  told  of 
wool-shed  rows.  I  knew  of  one  squatter 
stabbed  mortally  with  that  fatal  and  con 
yenient  weapon,  a  shear-blade. 

The  man  thus  summarily  dealt  with 
could,  like  most  of  his  companions,  shear 
very  well  if  he  took  pains.  Keeping  to  a 
moderate  number  of  sheep,  his  workms 
ship  could  be  good.  But  he  must  needs 
try  Mid  keep  up  with  Billy  May  or  Abra- 
ham Lawson,  wno  can  shear  from  100  to 
180  sheep  per  day,  and  do  them  beauti- 
fully. So  m  "racing"  he  works  hastily 
and  badly,  cuts  the  skin  of  his  luckless 
sheep  nearly  as  often  as  the  wool,  and  leaves 
wool  here  and  there  on  them,  grievous  and 
exasperating  to  behold.  So  sentence  of 
expmsion  goes  forth  fully  against  him. 
Having  arrayed  himself  for  the  road  he 
makes  one  more  effort  for  a  settlement 
and  some  money  wherewith  to  pay  for 
board  and  lodging  on  the  road.  Only  to 
have  a  mad  carouse  at  the  nearest  town- 
ship, however ;  after  which  he  will  tell  a 
plausible  story  of  his  leaving  the  shed  on 
account  of  Mr.  Grordon's  temper,  and  avail 
himself  of  the  usual  free  hospitality  of  the 
bush  to  reach  another  shed.  He  addresses 
Mr.  Gordon  with  an  attempt  at  concilia- 
tion and  deference. 

"It  seems  very  'ard  sir,  as  a  man  can't 
get  the  trifle  of  monev  coming  to  him, 
which  I've  worked  'ard  for." 

"It's  very  hard  you  won't  try  and  shear 
decently,"  retorts  Mr,  Gordon  by  no  means 
conciliated.    "  Leave  the  shed  1 " 

Ill-conditioned  rascal  as  he  is,  he  has  a 
mate  or  travelling-companion  in  whose 
breast  exists  some  rough  idea  of  fidelity. 
He  now  takes  up  the  dialogue. 

"  I  suppose  if  Jim's  shearing  don't  suit, 
mine  won't  either." 

"  I  did  not  speak  to  you,"  answered  Mr. 
Gordon,  as  ciumly  as  if  he  had  expected 
the  speech;  "but  of  course  you  can  go 
too."  He  said  this  with  an  air  of  studied 
unconcern,  as  if  he  would  rather  like  a 
dozen  more  men  to  knock  off  work.  The 
two  men  walk  out ;  but  the  epidemic  does 
not  spread ;  and  several  take  the  lesson 
home  and  mend  their  ways  accordingly. 

The  weather  now  was  splendid ;  not  a 
cloud  specked  the  bright  blue  sky.  The 
shearers  continue  to  work  at  the  same  ex- 


press-train pace ;  fifty  bales  of  wool  roH 
every  day  n'om  the  woolrpresses ;  as  fast 
as  they  reach  that  number  they  are  loaded 
upon  the  numerous  drays  and  waggons 
which  have  been  waiting  for  weeks.  I'all 
brown  men  have  been  recklessly  cutting 
up  hides  for  the  last  fortnight,  wherewith 
to  lash  the  bales  securely.  It  is  considered 
safer  practice  to  load  wool  as  soon  as  may 
be ;  ntty  bales  represent  about  a  thousand 
pounds  sterling.  In  *a  building,  however 
secure,  should  a  fire  break  out,  a  few  hun- 
dred bales  are  easily  burned;  but  once  on 
the  dray,  this  much-dreaded  "  edax  rerum," 
in  a  dry  country  has  little  chance.  The 
driver,  responsible  to  the  extent  of  his 
freight,  generally  sleeps  under  his  dray; 
hence  both  watchman  and  insulation  are 
provided. 

The  unrelaxing  energy  with  which  the 
work  was  pushed  at  this  stage  was  excit- 
ing and  contagious ;  at  or  before  daylight 
every  soul  in  the  great  establishment  was 
up.  The  boundary-riders  were  always 
starting  off  for  a  twenty  or  thirty  mile 
ride,  and  bringing  tens  of  thousands  of 
sheep  to  the  wash-pen ;  at  that  huge  lava- 
tory there  was  splashing  and  soaking  all 
day  with  an  army  of  washers ;  not  a  mo- 
ment is  lost  from  daylight  till  dark,  or 
used  for  any  purpose  save  the  all-engross- 
ing work  and  needful  food.  At  nine  o'clock 
p.m.  luxurious  dreamless  sleep,  ffiven  only 
to  those  whose  physical  powers  have  been 
taxed  to  the  utmost  and  who  can  bear 
without  injury  the  daily  tension. 

Everything  and  everybody  were  in 
splendid  womng  order,  —  nothing  out  of 
gear.  Bapid  and  regular  as  a  steam-en- 
gine the  great  host  of  toilers  moved  on- 
ward daily  with  a  march  which  promised 
an  unusually  early  completion.  Mr.  Gor- 
don was  not  in  high  spirits, —  for  so  cau- 
tious and  far-seeing  a  captain  rarely  felt 
himself  so  independent  of  circumstances 
as  to  indulge  in  that  reckless  mood  —  but 
much  satisfied  with  the  prospect.  Whew  I 
the  afternoon  darkens,  ana  the  night  is 
delivered  over  to  water-spouts  and  hurri- 
canes, as  it  appears.  Next  day  raw,  gusty, 
with  chill  heavy  showers,  drains  to  be  cut, 
roofs  to  be  seen  to,  shorn  sheep  shivering, 
washers  all  playing  pitch-and-toss,  shearers 
sulky;  everybody  but  the  young  gentle- 
men wearing  a  most  injured  expression  of 
countenance.  "  Looks  as  if  it  would  rain 
for  a  month,"  says  Long  Jack.  "If  we 
hadn't  been  delayed  might  have  had  the 
shearing  over  bv  this."  Reminded  that 
there  are  60,000  sheep  yet  remaining  to  be 
shorn,  and  that  bv  no  possibility  could 
they  have   been   nnlshea.    Answers,  "^he 
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supposes  so,  always  the  same,  everything 
sore  to  go  agin  the  poor  man."  The 
weather  £d  not  clear  up.  Winter^  seemed 
to  have  taken  thought,  and  determined  to 
show  even  this  land  of  eternal  summer 
that  he  had  his  rights.  The  shed  would 
be  filled,  and  before  the  sheep  so  kept  dry 
were  shorn,  down  would  come  the  rain 
again.  Not  a  full  day's  shearing  for  ten 
days.  Then  the  clouds  disappeared  as  if 
the  curtain  of  a  sta^e  had  been  rolled  up, 
and  lo !  the  golden  sun  fervid  and  impa- 
tient to  obliterate  the  track  of  winter. 

The  first  day  after  the  recommencement, 
matters  went  much  as  usual.  Steady  work 
and  little  talk,  as  if  every  one  was  anxious 
to  make  up  for  the  lost  time.  But  on 
the  second  morning  after  breakfast,  when 
the  bell  sounded,  instead  of  the  usual 
cheerful  dash  at  the  sheep,  every  man 
stood  silent  and  motionless  in  his  place. 
Some  one  uttered  the  words  "  roll  up !  ** 
Then  the  seventy  men  converged,  and 
slowly,  but  with  one  impulse,  walked  up 
to  the  end  of  the  shed  where  stood  Mr. 
Gordon. 

The  concerted  action  of  any  body  of 
men  bears  with  it  an  element  of  power 
which  commands  respect.  The  weapon  of 
force  is  theirs,  it  is  at  their  option  to  wield 
it  with  or  without  mercy.  At  one  period 
of  Australian  colonization  a  superintend- 
ent in  Mr.  Gordon's  position  miffht  have 
had  good  ground  for  uneasiness.  Mr.  Jack 
Bowies  saw  in  it  an  "^meute**  of  a  demo- 
cratic and  sanguinary  nature,  regetted 
deeply  his  absent  revolver,  but  drew  up 
to  his  leader  prepared  to  die  by  his  side. 
That  calm  centurion  felt  no  such  serious 
misgivings.  He  knew  that  there  had  been 
dire  grumbling  among  the  shearers  in 
consequence  of  the  weather.  He  knew 
that  there  were  malcontents  amone  them. 
He  was  prepared  for  some  sort  of  demand 
on  their  put,  and  had  concluded  to  make 
certain  concessions  of  a  moderate  degree. 
So  looking  cheerfully  at  the  men,  he  qui- 
etly awaited  the  deputation.  As  they 
neared  him  there  was  a  little  hesitation, 
and  then  three  delegates  came  to  the 
front.  These  were  Old  Ben,  Abraham 
Lawson,  and  Billy  May.  Ben  Thornton 
had  been  selectea  from  his  age  and  long 
experience  of  the  rights  and  laws  of  the 
craft.  He  was  a  weather-beaten,  wiry  old 
Englishman,  whose  face  and  accent,  dark- 
ened as  the  former  was  by  the  Australian 
summers  of  half  a  century,  still  retained 
the  trace  of  his  native  Devonshire.  It 
was  his  boast  that  he  had  shorn  for  forty 
years,  and  as  regularly  "knocked-down'* 
(or  spent  in  a  single  debauch)  his  shearing- 
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money.  Lawson  represented  the  small 
freeholders,  being  a  steady,  shrewd  fel- 
low, and  one  of  the  fastest  shearers.  Billy 
May  stood  for  the  fashion  and  "talent," 
being  the  **  Ringer,"  or  fastest  shearer  of 
the  whole  assembly,  and  as  such  truly  ad- 
mirable and  distinguished. 

"Well  now,  men,"  quoth  Mr.  Grordon, 
cheerily  meetins  matters  half-way, "  what's 
it  all  about?'  The  younger  delegate 
looked  at  old  Ben,  who,  now  that  it  "  was 
demanded  of  him  to  speak  the  truth,"  or 
such  dilution  thereof  as  might  seem  most 
favourable  to  the  interests  of  the  shed, 
found  a  difficulty  like  many  wiser  men 
about  his  exordium. 

"Well,  Muster  Gordon,"  at  length  he 
broke  forth, "  look*ee  here,  sir.  The  weath- 
er's been  awful  bad,  and  clean  agin  shear- 
ing. We've  not  been  earning  our  grub, 
and " 

"  So  it  has,"  answered  the  manager, "  so 
it  has ;  but  can  I  help  the  weather  ?  I'm 
as  anxious  as  you  are  to  have  the  shearing 
over  quickly.  We're  both  of  one  mind 
about  that,  eh?" 

"  That's  all  right  enough,  sir,"  struck  in 
Abraham  Lawson ;  who  felt  that  Ben  was 
getting  the  worst  of  the  argument,  and 
was  moreover  far  less  fluent  than  usual, 
probably  from  being  deprived  of  the  aid 
of  the  customary  expletives :  "  but  we're 
come  to  say  this,  sir:  that  the  season's 
turned  out  very  wet  indeed ;  we've  had  a 
deal  of  broken  time,  and  the  men  feel  it 
very  hard  to  be  paying  for  a  lot  of  rations, 
and  hardly  earning  anything.  We're 
shearing  the  sheep  very  close  and  clean. 
You  won't  have  'em  done  no  otherways. 
Not  like  some  sheds  where  a  man  can 
'run'  a  bit  and  make  up  for  lost  time. 
Now  we've  all  come  to  think  this,  sir, 
that  if  we're  to  go  on  shearing  the  sheep 
well,  and  to  stick  to  them,  and  get  them 
done  before  the  dust  and  grass-seed  come 
in,  that  you  ought  to  make  us  some  allow- 
ance. We  know  we've  agreed  for  so  much 
a  hundred,  and  all  that.  Still  as  the  sea- 
son's turned  so  out-and-out  bad,  we  hope 
youll  consider  it  and  make  it  up  to  us 
somehow." 

"Never  knew  a  worse  year,"  corrobo- 
rated Billy  May,  who  thought  it  indispens- 
able to  say  something;  "haven't  made 
enough,  myself,  to  pay  uie  cook." 

This  was  not  strictly  true,  at  any  rate, 
as  to  Master  Billy's  own  earnings ;  he  be- 
ing such  a  remarkably  fast  shearer  (and 
g<K>d  withal),  that  he  had  always  a  re- 
spectable sum  credited  to  him  for  Ms  day's 
work,  even  when  many  of  the  slower  men 
came  off  short  enough. 
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However,  enough  had  been  said  to  make 
Mr.  Grordon  fully  comprehend  the  case. 
The  men  were  dissatisfied.  They  had 
come  in  a  roundabout  way  to  the  conclu- 
Bion  that  some  pecuniary  concession,  not 
mentioned  in  their  bond,  should  come 
from  the  side  of  capital  to  that  of  labour. 
Whether  wages,  interest  of  capital,  share 
of  profits,  reserve  fund,  they  knew  not 
nor  cared.  This  was  their  stand.  And 
being  Englishmen  they  intended  to  abide 
by  it. 

The  manager  had  considered  the  situa- 
tion before  it  actually  arose.  He  now 
rapidly  took  in  the  remaining  points  of 
debate.  The  shearers  had  signed  a  spe- 
cific agreement  for  a  stipulated  rate  of 
payment,  irrespective  of  the  weather.  By 
the  letter  of  the  law,  they  had  no  case. 
Whether  they  made  little  or  much  profit, 
was  not  his  afiair.  But  he  was  a  just  and 
kindly  man,  as  well  as  reasonably  politic. 
They  had  shorn  well,  and  the  weather  had 
been  discouraging.  He  knew,  too,  that  an 
abrupt  denial  might  cause  a  passive  mu- 
tiny, if  not  a  strike.  If  they  set  them- 
selves to  thwart  him,  it  was  in  their  power 
to  shear  badly,  to  shear  slowly,  and  to 
force  him  to  cUscharge  many  of  them.  He 
might  have  them  fined,  perhaps  imprisoned 
by  the  police-court.  Meanwhile  how  could 
shearing  go  on?  Dust  and  grass-seeds 
would  soon  be  upon  them.  He  resolved 
on  a  compromise,  and  spoke  out  at  once 
in  a  firm  and  decided  tone  as  the  men 
gathered  up  yet  more  closely  around  him. 

"  Look  here,  all  of  you ;  you  know  very 
well  that  I'm  not  bound  to  find  you  in  fine 
weather.  Still  I  am  aware  that  the  season 
has  been  against  you;  you  have  shorn 
pretty  well,  so  far,  though  I've  had  to 
make  examples,  and  am  quite  ready  to 
make  more.  What  I  am  willing  to  do,  is 
this :  to  every  man  who  works  on  till  the 
finish  and  shears  to  my  satisfaction,  I  will 
make  a  fair  allowance  in  the  ration  ac- 
count. That  is,  I  will  make  no  charge 
for  the  beef.  Does  that  suit  you  ?  "  There 
was  a  chorus  of  "  All  right  sir,  we're  satis- 
fied." "  Mr.  Gordon  always  does  the  fair 
thing,"  &c.  And  work  was  immediately 
resumed  with  alacrity. 

The  clerk  of  the  weather,  too  gracious 
even  in  these  regions  as  far  as  the  absence 
of  rain  is  concerned,  was  steadily  propi- 
tious. Cloudless  skies  and  a  gradually  as- 
cending thermometer  alone  were  the  signs 
that  spring  was  changing  into  summer. 
The  splendid  herbage  ripened  and  died; 
patches  of  bare  earth  began  to  be  discern- 
ible amid  the  late  thick-swarded  pastures, 
dust  to  rise  and  cloud  pillars  of  sand  to 


float  and  eddv, — the  desert  genii  of  tha 
Arab.  But  the  work  went  on  at  a  high 
rate  of  speed,  outpacing  the  fast-coming 
summer ;  and  before  any  serious  disasters 
arose,  the  last  flock  was  "  on  the  battens," 
and,  amid  ironical  congratulations,  the 
'*  cobbler,"  or  last  sheep  was  seized,  and 
stripped  of  his  rather  dense  and  difScult 
fleece.  In  ten  minutes  the  vast  wool-shed, 
lately  echoing  with  the  ceaseless  click  of 
the  shears,  the  jests,  the  songs,  the  oaths 
of  the  rude  coi^regation,  was  silent  and 
deserted.  The  £>ors  were  swept,  the  pens 
closed,  the  sheep  on  their  way  to  a  distant 

Eaddock.  Not  a  soul  remains  about  the 
uilding  but  the  pressers,  who  stay  to 
work  at  the  rapidly  lessening  piles  of 
fleeces  in  the  bins,  or  a  meditative  teamster 
who  sits  musing  on  a  wool-bale,  absorbed 
in  a  calculation  as  to  when  his  load  will  be 
made  up. 

It  is  sundown,  a  rather  later  time  of 
closing  than  usual,  but  rendered  necessary 
by  the  possibility  of  the  "grand  finale." 
The  younger  men  troop  over  to  the  hut, 
larking  like  schoolboys.  Abraham  Lawson 
throws  a  poncho  over  his  broad  shoulders, 
lights  his  pipe,  and  strides  along,  towering 
above  the  rest,  erect  and  stately  as  a 
guardsman.  Considerably  more  so  than 
you  or  I,  dear  reader,  would  have  been, 
had  we  shorn  130  sheep,  as  he  has  done  to- 
day. Billy  May  has  shorn  142,  and  he  puts 
his  hand  on  the  five-feet  paling  fence  of 
the  yard  and  vaults  over  it  l£e  a  deer, 
preparatory  to  a  swim  in  the  creek.  At 
dinner  you  will  see  them  all  with  fresh 
Crimeans  and  Jerseys,  clean,  comfortable, 
and  in  ffrand  spirits.  Next  morning  is 
settling-day.  The  book-keeping  depart- 
ment at  Anabanco  being  severe^  correct, 
all  is  in  readiness.  Each  man's  tally  or 
number  of  sheep  shorn  has  been  entered 
daily  to  his  creoit.  His  private  and  per- 
sonal investments  at  the  store  have  been  as 
duly  debited.  The  shearers,  as  a  corpora- 
tion, have  been  charged  with  the  mtutifa- 
rious  items  of  their  rather  copious  mess- 
bill.  This  sum  total  is  divided  by  the 
number  of  the  shearers,  the  extract  being 
the  amount  for  which  each  man  is  liable. 
This  sum  varies  in  its  weekly  proportion 
at  different  sheds.  With  an  extravagant 
cook,  or  cooks,  the  weekly  bill  is  often 
alarming.  When  the  men  and  their  func- 
tionary study  economy  it  may  be  kept  very 
reasonably  low. 

The  men  have  been  sitting  or  standing 
about  the  office  for  half-an-hour  when  Mr. 
Jack  Bowles  rushes  out,  and  shouts  **  Will 
iam  May."  That  young  person,  exces 
sively  clean,  attired  in  a  quiet  tweed  suit 
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'  with  his  hair  cut  very  correctly  short,  ad- 
Tances  with  an  air  of  calm  intrepidity,  and 
^Etces  Mr.  Gordon,  now  seated  at  a  Ions 
table,  wearing  a  judicial  expression  of 
countenance. 
**  Well,  May  I  here's  your  account :  — 

So  many  sheep,  at  £1  per  100 .        .    £ 


Cook,  80  many  weeks 
Shearing  store  aooount 
Private  store  aocoont 


£ 
£ 
£ 


Total 


"  Is  the  tally  of  your  sheep  right  ?  Oh  I 
I  daresay  it's  all  right,  Mr.  Gordon.  I 
made  it  so  and  so ;  about  ten  less." 

**  Well,  well  I  ours  is  correct,  no  doubt. 
Now  I  want  to  make  up  a.  good  subscrip- 
tion for  the  hospital  this  year.  How  much 
will  you  give  ?  you've  done  pretty  weU,  I 
think." 

"  Put  me  down  a  pound,  sir." 

*«  Very  well,  that's  fair  enough ;  if  every 
one  gives  what  they  can  afford,  you  men 
will  always  have  a  place  to  so  to  when 
you're  hurt  or  laid  up.  So  I  put  your 
name  down,  and  youll  see  it  in  the  pub- 
lished list.  Now  about  the  shearing.  May. 
I  consider  that  you've  done  your  work 
very  well,  and  behaved  very  well  all 
through.  You're  a  fast  shearer,  but  you 
shear  closely,  and  don't  knock  your  sheep 
about.  I  therefore  do  not  charge  you  for 
any  part  of  your  meat-bill,  and  I  pay  you 
at  the  rate  of  half-a-crown  a  hunored  for 
all  your  sheep,  over  and  above  your  agree- 
ment.   Will  that  do?" 

"  Very  well,  indeed,  and  I'm  much 
obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Gordon." 

**  Well,  good-by.  May !  always  call  when 
you're  passing,  and  if  any  work  is  going  on 
you'll  get  your  share.  Here's  your  cheque. 
Send  in  Lawson."  Exit  May,  in  high  spir- 
its, having  cleared  about  three  pounds  per 
week,  during  the  whole  term  of  shearing, 
and  having  Bved  a  far  from  unpleasant  life, 
indeed  akm  to  that  of  a  fighting  cock,  from 
the  commencement  to  the  end  of  that  pe- 
riod. 

Lawson's  interview  may  be  described  as 
having  very  similar  results.  He,  also,  was 
a  first-class  shearer,  though  not  so  artistic 
as  the  gifted  Billy.  Jack  Windsor's  saucy 
blue  eyes  twinkled  merrily  as  he  returned 
to  his  companions,  and  incontinently  leaped 
on  the  back  of  his  wild-eyed  colt.  After 
these  three  worthies  came  a  shearer  named 
Jacks;  he  belonged  to  quite  a  different 
class ;    he  could   shear  very  well  if  he 

E leased,  but  had  a  rooted  disbelief  that 
onesty  was  the  best  policy,  and  a  fixed 


determination  to  shear  as  many  sheep  as 
he  could  get  the  manager  to  pass.  By  dint 
of  close  watching,  constant  reprimand,  and 
occasional  •*  raddling  "  (marking  badly- 
shorn  sheep  and  refusing  to  count  tiiem), 
Mr.  Gordon  had  managed  to  tone  him  down 
to  average  respectability  of  execution ; 
still  he  was  always  uneasily  aware  that 
whenever  his  eye  was  not  upon  him,  Jack- 
son was  doing  what  he  ought  not  to  do 
with  might  and  main.  He  had,  indeed, 
kept  him  on  from .  sheer  necessity,  but  he 
intended  none  the  less  to  mark  his  opinion 
of  him. 

^Come  in,  Jackson  I  your  tally  is  so- 
and-so.    Is  that  right?" 
Jackson.  —  "I  suppose  so." 
**  Cook  and  store    account,  so   much ; 
shearing  account  so  much." 
Jackiu>n.  —  "  And  a  good  deal  too." 
**  That  is  your  affair,"  said  Mr.  Gordon, 
sternly  enough.    •*  Now  look  here :  you're 
in  my  opinion  a  bad  shearer  and  a  bad 
man.    You  have  given  me  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  and  I  should  have  kicked  you  out 
of  the  shed  weeks  ago,  if  I  had  not  been 
short  of  men;  I  shall  make  a  (Ufference 
between  you  and  men  who  have  tried  to 
do  their  best ;  I  make  vou  no  allowance  of 
any  sort;  I  pay  you  by  the  strict  agree- 
ment ;  there's  your  cheque.     (Jo  1 " 

Jackson  goes  out  with  a  very  black 
countenance.  He  mutters  with  a  surly 
oath  that  if  "  he'd  known  how  he  was  going 
to  be  served  he'd  ha'  *  blocked '  'em  a  little 
more."  He  is  pretty  well  believed  to  have 
been  served  right,  and  he  secures  no  sym- 
pathy whatever.  Workin^en  of  all 
classes  are  shrewd  and  fair  judges  gener- 
ally. If  an  employer  does  his  best  to  mete 
out  justice  he  is  always  appreciated  and 
supported  by  the  minority.  These  few  in- 
stances will  serve  as  a  description  of  the 
whole  process  of  settling  with  the  shearers. 
The  horses  have  all  been  got  in.  Great 
catching  and  saddling-up  has  taken  place 
aU  the  morning.  By  tne  afternoon  the 
whole  party  are  dispersed  to  the  four 
winds:  some,  like  Abraham  Lawson  and 
his  friends,  to  sheds  "higher  up,"  in  a 
colder  climate,  where  shearing  necessarilv 
commences  later.  From  these  the^  will 
pass  to  others,  until  the  last  sheep  m  the 
mountain  runs  al^  shorn.  Then  those 
who  have  not  feurms  of  their  own  betake 
themselves  to  reaping.  Billy  May  and 
Jack  Windsor  are  quite  as  ready  to  back 
themselves  against  time  in  the  wheat-field 
as  on  the  shearing-floor.  Harvest  over, 
they  find  their  pockets  inconvenientlv  fuU, 
so  they  commence  to  visit  their  friends  and 
repay  themselves  for  their  toils  by  a  tol- 
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erably  liberal  allowanoe  of  rest  aad  recrear 
tion. 

Old  Ben  and  a  few  choice  specimens  of 
the  olden  time  get  jio  further  than  the 
nearest  public  house.  Their  cheques  are 
handed  to  the  landlord  and  a  *<  stupendous 
and  terrible  spree  "  sets  in.  At  the  end 
of  a  week  he  mforms  them  that  they  have 
received  liquor  to  the  amount  of  their 
cheques  —  something  over  a  hundred 
pounds — save  the  markl  They  meekly 
acquiesce,  as  is  their  custom.  The  land- 
lord generously  presents  them  with  a  ^lass 
of  grog  each,  and  they  take  the  road  for 
the  next  wool-shed. 

The  shearers  being  despatched,  the 
sheep-washers,  a  smidler  and  less  regarded 
force,  file  up.  They  number  some  forty 
men.  Nothing  more  than  fair  bodily 
strength,  willingness  and  obedience  being 
required  in  their  case,  they  are  more  easy 
to  get  and  replace  than  shearers.  They 
are  a  varied  and  motley  lot.  That  power- 
ful and  rather  handsome  man  is  a  New 
Yorker,  of  Irish  parentage.  Next  to  him 
is  a  slight,  neat,  quiet  individual.  He  was 
a  lieutenant  in  a  line  regiment.  The  lad 
in  the  rear  was  a  Sandhurst  cadet.  Then 
came  two  navvies  and  a  New  Zealander, 
five  Chinamen,  a  Frenchman,  two  Germans, 
Tin  Pot,  Jerry,  and  Wallaby — three  ab- 
original blacks.  There  are  no  invidious 
distinctions  as  to  caste,  colour,  or  nation- 
ality. Every  one  is  a  man  and  a  brother 
at  sheep-washiag.  Wage,  one  pound  per 
week ;  wood,  water,  tents,  and  lood  "  It  la 
discretion."  Their  accounts  are  simple: 
so  many  weeks,  so  many  pounds;  store 


account,  so   much;   hospital?   well,  five 
shillings ;  cheque,  good-morning. 

The  wool-pressers,  the  fleece-rollers,  the 
fleece-pickers,  the  yardsmen,  the  washers' 
cooks,  the  hut  cooks,  the  spare  shepherds ; 
all  these  and  a  few  other  supernumeraries 
inevitable  at  shearing-time,  having  been 
paid  off,  the  snow-storm  of  cheques  which 
has  been  fluttering  all  day  comes  to  an 
end.  Mr.  Gordon  and  the  remaining 
"  sous-ofi^iers  "  go  to  rest  that  night  with 
much  of  the  mental  strain  removed  which 
has  been  telling  on  every  waking  moment 
for  the  last  two  months. 

The  long  train  of  drays  and  waggons, 
with  loads  varying  from  twenty  to  fortv- 
five  b^es,  has  been  moving  off  in  detach- 
ments since  the  oommencement.  In  a  day 
or  two  the  last  of  them  will  have  .  rolled 
heavily  away.  The  1,400  bales,  averaging 
three  and  a  half  hundredweight,  are  dis- 
tributed, slow  journeying,  along  the  road, 
which  they  mark  from  afary  standing  huge 
and  columnar  like  guide  tumuli,  ftom 
Anabanco  to  the  waters  of  the  Murray. 
Between  the  two  points  there  is  neither  a 
hill  nor  a  stone.  All  is  the  vast  monoto- 
nous sea  of  plain — at  this  season  a  prairie- 
meadow  exuberant  of  vegetation ;  in  the 
late  summer,  or  in  the  occasional  and 
dreaded  phenomenon  of  a  dry  winter,  dusty, 
and  herbless  as  a  brickfield,  for  hundreds 
of  miles. 

Silence  falls  on  the  plains  and  waters  of 
Anabanco  for  the  next  six  months.  The 
wool-shed,  the  wash-pen,  and  all  the  huts 
connected  with  them,  are  lone  and  voiceless 
as  caravanserais  in  a  city  of  the  plague. 


Tke  Jltnerican  CompoM  Plant.  —  Dr. 
Thomas  Hill  who  read  a  paper  on  this  sabiect 
before  the  American  Association  at  the  last 
meeting,  says  that  in  Jane,  1869,  as  he  was 
coming  from  Omaha  to  Chicago,  on  a  very  dark 
rainy  day  —  so  dark  that  he  ooold  not  form  any 
estimate  of  the  oompaas  from  the  sunlight  —  at 
three  different  points  on  the  prairies  he  noticed 
young  plants  of  Silphium  laciniaium,  and  ee- 
timatod  from  them,  while  going  at  fdl  speed, 
the  oourse  of  the  railway  track.  On  reaching 
Chicago  he  procnred,  by  4he  kindness  of  the 
officers  of  the  G.  &  N.  W.  road,  detailed  maps 
of  the  Utiok,  and  found  where  he  had  estimated 
the  bearine  at  85^,  76^,  and  90^,  the  true  bear- 
ings were  81^,  78*>,  and  90^  In  October,  1869, 
being  detained  by  an  accident  at  Tama,  he 
gathered  seed,  and  this  spring  raised  a  few 


seedlings.  Drought  and  insects  destroyed  pari 
of  them,  and  he  could  only  give  the  history  of 
eight  plants,  with  fourteen  leaves.  Ten  of 
these  fourteen  leaves  showed  a  strong  disposi* 
tion,  when  about  four  inches  high,  to  torn  to 
the  meridian;  the  other  foar  showed  a  feeble 
disposition  to  turn  in  the  same  direction.  These 
ten  leaves,  on  ooming  up  in  June,  had  an  aTcr- 
age  bearing  of  42°,  and  the  mean  bearing  was 
nearly  as  large.  But  in  August  the  same  tea 
leaves  showed  an  average  beanng  of  only  4  1-2^, 
and  the  mean  bearing  was  but  2  1-2°.  Dr. 
Hill  refers  this  polarity  to  the  sunlight,  the  two 
sides  of  the  l&d  being  equally  sensitive,  and 
struggling  for  equal  shares.  He  hoped  in  a 
more  favourable  summer  to  test  this,  and  sev- 
eral other  points  which  had  suggested  them- 
selves, by  experiments. 
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From  Good  Words. 
THE  DRESSMAKEBS. 

nr  TWO  PABTI.— I. 

Bt  thb  Author  or  **  Peasant  Lifs  in  thb 

NOBIH." 

It  is  many  years  since  Robert  Stewart 
came  to  dwell  among  us.  Previously  he 
was  a  tenant  in  the  Aird  of  Langrigs, 
where  he  rented  a  holding  of  some  eight- 
acres  of  arable  land,  at  a  rent  of  £51 
The  farm  had  some  "outrun" — unculti- 
vated land  —  attached  to  it,  which  greatly 
improved  its  value ;  and,  although  it  had 
the  disad\'aatage  of  being  too  large  for 
cultivation  by  one  pair  of  horses,  and  yet 
was  too  small  fully  to  employ  two,  on  the 
whole  it  was  easily  rented,  and  he  sat  com^ 
fortably  in  it.  He  was  a  large-framed  and 
,  stout  man,  sanguine  and  active  of  tem- 
perament ;  and  while  he  did  the  work  of 
his  farm  with  his  own  hands,  helped  by  his 
sons,  of  whom  there  were  two,  he  so  much 
interested  himself  in  the  affairs  of  the  dis- 
trict and  the  private  concerns  of  others, 
that  his  own  work  was  not  uncommonly 
in  arrear  at  seed-time  or  harvest.  He  was 
'^an  intelligent  man,  well  versed  in  country 
matters,  and  as,  unfortunately,  his  father 
had  at  one  time  been  a  messenger-at-arms, 
he  had  some  smattering  of  legal  knowl- 
edge, and  a  turn  for  letter-writing  and 
general    advising.     Indeed,    in    this    he 

Erided  himself^  and  in  pursuit  of  this 
obby  he  had  formed  relations  with  cer- 
tain lawyers  at  Inderwick,  who  were  not 
the  most  scrupulous  of  their  profession. 
To  them  he  delighted  to  introduce  his 
friends  who  thought  themselves  aggrieved. 
So  distinguished  was  he  for  his  readiness 
to  interfere  in  this  way,  and  for  the  gen- 
eral sagacity  of  his  advice,  that,  popularly, 
he  was  known  as  "  Counsellor  Stewart." 

He  was  a  widower,  and  besides  the  two 
sons  who  helped  him  in  the  farm,  he  had 
also  two  daughters.  In  his  circumstances, 
his  daughters  might  reasonably  have  been 
held  to  work — to  fill  the  manure-carts  in 
spring,  to  thin  the  turnip-drills  in  summer, 
<and  to  help  in  the  harvest-rigs  in  autumn ; 
but  he  would  not  so  treat  them.  No 
doubt,  in  early  days,  when  not  at  school, 
they  had  tended  tlie  cattle,  and  later  they 
had  learned  to  milk  the  kye  and  make 
butter.  But  on  their  mother's  death, 
when  the  eldest  was  sixteen,  he  committed 
to  them  the  whole  household  work,  with 
the  care  of  the  dairy  and  its  produce,  and 
would  not  in  any  way  have  them  engage 
in  out-work.  Soon  they  understood  how 
narrow  was  their  father's  income,  how 
little  economical   he  was,  and   to  what 


straits  he  was  sometimes  reduced  on 
the  approach  of  rent-day.  Then  it  was 
that  the  elder,  who  had  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  dressmaking  from  her 
mother  —  perhaps  inherited  frt)m  her  a 
taste  for  it — qmetly  began  to  do  "white 
seam  "  for  the  people  of  larger  possessions 
in  their  neighbourhood,  and  by-and-by  to 
make  up  printed  cotton  frocks,  and  other 
pieces  of  dress,  for  the  rustic  population 
around  her.  At  first  the  father  knew  not 
of  this  industrial  effort,  and  the  younger 
sister  murmured  a  little,  because  thereby 
an  undue  share  of  the  burden  of  domestic 
work  and  of  the  dairy  business  was 
thrown  upon  her.  But  when  at  the  end 
of  one  haord  week  of  work,  promptly  paid 
for  on  the  Saturday  evening,  three  half- 
crown  pieces  were  exhibited  as  the  reward 
of  the  effort,  the  murmurers  were  stilled, 
and  the  sympathy  and  aid  of  the  junior  en- 
listed in  the  work. 

Now  the  names  of  these  sisters  were 
Aileen,  the  elder ;  and  Annabel,  the 
younger.  You  need  not  be  surprised  at 
these  names,  somewhat  out  of  the  common 
sort,  for  in  the  rough  man  their  father 
there  was  not  a  little  of  a  rude  love  of  the 
beautiful,  the  untutored  faculty  of  delight- 
ing in  pleasant  things.  Therefore  he  had 
named  his  children  pleasantly;  and  these 
were  pleasant  girls.  At  sixteen  Alleon 
was  a  thoughtnil  little  woman,  careful 
about  muiy  things ;  a  hard-working  little 
woman  too,  who,  knowing  the  beauty  and 
merit  of  cleanliness  and  regularity,  and 
the  duties  she  owed  to  those  aroimd  her, 
was  wont  to  arise  with  the  summer's  sun, 
so  that  the  family  washing  might  betimes 
lie  bleaching  on  the  daisied  green,  or  the 
butter-churning  be  completed,  the  family 
bread  be  baked,  and  other  things  be  so 
ordered,  that,  when  the  men  went  out  to 
the  forenoon  yoking,  the  day  was  at  her 
own  disposal.  -  The  after  meals  of  the  day, 
you  know,  being  simple,  their  preparation 
could  be  attended  to  while  she  sewed  in 
the  kitchen.  In  all  these  duties  the 
younger,  Annabel,  soon  took  a  part  and  a 
pleasure,  so  that  many  mormngs  there 
were  on  which  they  could  take  to  their 
seams  even  at  six  o'clock. 

It  is  reasonable  that  I  tell  you  a  little  of 
the  personal  appearance  of  these  young 
people.  Aileen  was  small  of  stature,  less 
considerably  than  the  average  size  of  wo- 
man, but  lithe  and  graceful  of  figure ;  her 
face  was  oval,  the  mouth  and  chin  well 
formed,  and  if  the  nose  had  been  Grecian, 
she  would  altogether  have  been  of  classical 
beauty.  As  it  was,  she  was  a  pretty  little 
girl,  ardent  of  temperament  and  keen  of 
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feeling,  as  you  miffht  see  from  the  soft 
blue  eyes  and  whole  expression  of  her. 
Annabel,  even  at  the  immature  age  of 
fourteen,  was  lar^r  than  she,  stronger  of 
firame  and  constitution,  dark-haired  and 
black-eyed,  with  the  promise  of  much 
handsomeness  as  her  womanhood  devel- 
oped. Such  were  the  young  girls  who  had 
charge  of  the  little  homestead  of  the  Aird, 
who  kept  things  orderly  and  clean  for 
their  father  and  brothers,  were  in  all 
things  pleasant  and  dutiful  to  father  and 
brothers,  and  were,  moreover,  fired  with 
the  noble  desire  to  help  themselves  with 
their  needle,  seeing  that  they  were  shut 
out  from  the  ordinary  modes  of  indus- 
try. 

When  the  father  came  to  know  it,  he 
was  verv  indignant  that  "  dochters  o'  his 
wad  tak'  on  dressmaikin'.  They  haed 
enuch  adae  aboot  the  toan.  He  waana  bide 
the  steerin'  e'en  o'  sic  a  notion.  Mantie- 
maikin',  forsooth  1  They  maun  drop  it." 
He  had  fault  to  find  with  the  houscKeep- 
ing  in  all  possible  ways  that  night,  in  evi- 
dence that  there  were  things  left  undone 
through  the  sewing  which  ought  to  have 
attention.  It  was  quite  in  his  way,  you 
know,  to  scout  such  an  effort  as  this,  to 
shut  his  eyes  against  its  scope  and  motive. 
Annabel  said,  **  Faither,  the  hoos  is  quite 
the  same  as  ever  it  was.  Whaur*s  the 
Btour  or  ony  dust  ?  Tell  us  onythinff  that's 
no  in  its  plaice,  or  that's  neglected  oot  o' 
raison,  but  dinna  be  misca'in  a'  things  this 
gait."  Then  he  called  her  a  saucy  gipsy, 
and  sat  down  to  smoke  off  his  ffrumblings. 
Annabel  was  a  saucy  lass,  I  dare  say, 
and  perhaps  in  consequence,  was  his  fa- 
vourite. 

But  next  day  when  he  was  afield  Anna- 
bel came  running  to  him.  Three  men 
were  in  the  house,  "  sherra-officers,"  want- 
ing him  and  money.  Greatly  downcast, 
he  followed  the  maiden  back  to  his  domi- 
cile, for  he  had  no  money.  Macfee,  the 
officer,  was  collecting  taxes:  he  wanted 
£1 105.  He  was  very  civil  to  Mr.  Stewart, 
but  also  firm.  **Ye  see,  Coonslar,  thae 
taxes  are  lang  in  arrear,  an'  the  collector 
haes  paid  them  himsel',  an'  ma  orders 
are   positeeve  tae   distrain  if  ye    dinna 

pay- 
Counsellor  Stewart  was  both  angry  and 
at  his  wits'-end.  '*I  oucht  to  hae  seen 
aboot  it,  Mr.  Macfee,  afore  noo;  but  lat 
be  till  am  i'  the  toun  on  Friday,  an',  o'  ma 
word,  I'll  pay  ye." 

^  That  winna  saitisfee  ma  instructions," 
said  the  officer. 

And  Stewurt  waS  feeling  all  the  per- 
plexity and  confusion  and  disgrace  of  im- ' 


pecuniosity,  when  his  daughter  Aileen  si- 
lently put  the  money  into  his  hands. 

"  Sae  ye'll  nae  wait  till  Friday,  ye  win- 
na?" said  the  farmer,  recovering  his 
equanimity.  "  Yell  no  I  Weel,  here's  yer 
siller.  Gie  me  ma  receipt,  an'  aff  wi*  ye. 
The  king  may  com'  i'  the  cadger's  road, 
Mr.  Macfee  I  '^ 

I  think  that  settled  the  question  of  Ai- 
leen's  industry.  Her  father  never  alluded 
to   it   there-after,    and    she    pursued   it 


And  with  experience  her  skill  and  taste 
and  power  of  imitating  dresses  she  saw  in- 
creased greatly.  So  also  did  her  reputa- 
tion; and  in  the  winter  of  the  year  that 
she  was  eighteen,  she  opened  a  sewing- 
class,  to  which  came  many  young  women 
from  the  adjacent  braes,  who  not  only  paid 
her  a  fee  of  five  shillings  for  the  quarter's 
tuition  but  by  their  work  brought  her  no 
small  gain.  Thus,  with  much  thrift  and 
care  and  work,  including  much  stitching, 
the  girls  climbed  through  their  teens 
towards  womanhood. 

Yet  life  was  not  with  them  all  care  and 
stitchings.  In  Aileen  there  was  much  of 
that  perfervid  nature  which,  under  favour- 
ing circumstances,  will  vent  itself  in  poetic 
emision.  With  her  it  broke  out  in  the 
singing,  no*  doubt  in  wild-note  style,  of  our 
country's  songs,  and  in  the  love  of  flowers, 
and  aU  pretty  things  in  life  and  nature. 
The  handsome,  ample  Annabel  did  not 
care  to  sing,  liked  lovable  things,  of  course, 
but  was  slow  to  emotion.  Aileen  could  be 
gay  and  grave  by  turns,  as  often  and  as 
incomprehensibly  as  spring  day  may  be 
diversified.  Annabel  was  ever  equable. 
Such  was  the  difference  of  their  natures. 

In  the  long  bright  nights  of  summer, 
in  July,  when  the  flood  of  work  that  set  in 
on  the  payment  of  wages  at  Whitsunday 
had  subsided,  it  was  Aileen's  delight  to 
resort  to  the  margin  of  the  larch  planta- 
tion, which  stood  a  couple  of  hundred 
yards  from  their  home,  where,  along  the 
decayed    turf  mound    that   fenced   **the 

Slantinff"  in  its  yoimg  days,  grew  the 
warf  birch,  the  wild-briar  rose,  and  the 
odorous  alder,  with  many  a  wild  flower 
and  bell  interspersed,  and  here  and  there 
a  tuft  of  blooming  heather.  There  in  the 
fragrant  shade  the  sisters  would  sit  and 
work,  and  Aileen  would  sing  her  songs, 
rivalling  in  her  thrilling  strains  the  wood- 
notes  wild  which  filled  the  air  around 
Uiem.  And  often,  as  with  the  feathered 
songsters  around  her,  the  burden  of  her 
sons  was  love.  Not  that  love  had  found 
out  her  heart  so  as  to  inspire  her  song,  but 
that  full  warm  nature  of  hers  was   pre- 
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scient  of  love  that  seemed  only  lacking  to 
make  her  song  seraphic. 

So  by  the  plantation  she  sits  and  sings. 
What  wonder  that  this  sewing  siren  shall 
attract  a  wanderer's  steps  to  her  leafy  set- 
tlement! What  wonder  that  William 
Marshall,  son  of  the  neighbouring  farmer, 
at  home  for  his  holiday  from  a  writer's 
office  at  the  country  town,  shall  risk  the 
destruction  of  his  trousers  on  the  roush 
outer  wall  of  "  the  planting,"  and  all  the 
thorns  and  brambles  that  intervene,  so 
that  he  may  there  join  the  sewing  sisters  ? 
He  is  a  lad  of  twenty,  gawky,  and  given 
to  blushes,  as  becomes  his  years,  with  a 
turn  for  song,  too,  and  addicted  to  the 
flute  — a  pleasant  lad,  certainly,  liking  lov- 
able things,  but  sensible  and  modest  withal. 
He  will  scramble  over  the  fences  and 
through  the  briars  and  the  bushes,  and  sit 
with  the  sisters,  and  sing  in  the  shade. 
Rifl^ht  and  proper,  O  good  boy,  thus  to 
follow  things  that  are  lovely  and  of  good 
report! 

Let  there  be  no  misapprehension.  He 
never  spoke  of  love,  perhaps  never  thought 
of  it.  He  came  there  to  bear  the  pleasant 
ffirls  a  pleasant  companionship,  to  ex- 
onanffe  songs  with  Aiieen,  sometimes  to 
mingle  his  voice  with  hers  in  the  same 
song,  to  please  both  of  them  with  his  soft- 
breathing  flute.  That  was  all.  What  if 
he  wandered  sometimes  through  the  wood 
or  adown  the  bank,  when  tired  of  singing, 
to  gather  a  posy  for  each  of  the  young 
ladies  —  posy  of  wild  flowers  and  fragrant 
briar  ?  There  was  nought  in  that  but  the 
spontaneity  of  his  excellent  nature.  There 
was  idwavs  one  for  each  of  them.  And 
although  he  did  sometimes,  in  presenting 
them,  sing  staves  of  that  old  song,  '*A 
posy  for  my  ain  dear  May,"  the  sisters 
were  equally  conjoined  in  the  compliment 
implied,  and  neither  posy  was  "  tied 
round  in  the  silken  band  of  love."  In- 
deed, the  ordinary  ligature  was  a  good 
black  thread,  or  it  might  be  white,  drawn 
from  the  recipients'  reels.  It  was  all  very 
pleasant,  no  doubt,  and  the  pleasure,  you 
can  understand,  was  mutual.  But  holidays 
will  have  their  term  and  ending,  and  soon 
William  Marshall  said  his  farewell,  and  re- 
turned to  his  writing-desk. 

Hiey  missed  him  very  much  when  he 
was  gone.  Annabel,  the  strong-minded, 
said  it  was  satisfactory  to  hav6  a  lad  be- 
side one  sometimes  who  was  not  a  brother. 
She  thought  herself  livelier  and  stronger 
for  it.  Aileen  said  he  was  f>o  amiable,  and 
song  so  well,  and  had  so  pleasant  a 
manner,  that  she  missed  him  greatly.  In- 
deed, for  many  nights  after  he  went  away, 


she  took  no  pleasure  in  her  evening  covert, 
no  pleasure  m  her  wonted  songs.  But  the 
evenings  grow  quickly  short  in  August, 
yon  know,  and  she  was  liable  to  moods, 
changing  on  slight  cause,  I  dare  say.  Per- 
haps the  youth  had  shown  more  marked 
attention  to  her  than  to  Annabel.  She 
was  not  only  the  elder  sister,  but  the  sing- 
ing sister,  either  of  which  things  woiud 
account  for  it.  Now  that  he  is  gone,  pleas- 
ant recollections  of  him  and  of  these  even- 
ings will  remain  with  the  girls.  But  the 
daily  routine  of  household  duties,  and  the 
steady  practice  of  stitching,  may  be  ex- 

Sected  soon  to  fill  up  the  void  which  his 
eparture  caused.    At  least,  that  will  be  the 
natural  course  of  things. 

And,  by-and-by,  Aileen  does  sing  again, 
but  only  the  songs  which  the  warbling 
clerk  lad  had  taught  her.  She  seems  like 
never  more  to  cease  singing  "  Aflon  wa- 
ter," which  was  his  master-performance. 
I  suppose  Annabel,  cfvdet  as  sne  is,  begs  a 
respite  from  it,  promising  to  distinctly  re- 
member that  "  Mary  is  asleep,"  protesting 
no  wish  to  disturb  her.  Annabel  is,  also 
at  a  lon^  interval,  annoyed  to  find  the 
crown  of  her  winter  bonnet  discoloured  by 
contact  with  a  mass  of  vegetable  matter 
and  earthy  stuffi  which,  on  investigation, 
turns  out  to  be  a  posy  of  wild  forget-me- 
nots,  gathered  roots  and  all  in  the  fields 
by  that  young  man,  and  recklessly  de- 
posited by  the  elder  sister  in  the  bonnet 
which  she  mistook  for  her  own.  Thus, 
you  see,  the  gap,  caused  as  indicated,  was 
quite  a  sensible  thing,  needing  not  a  little 
to  overlay  or  fill  it  up. 

In  September,  "the  ground  officer** 
(bailiff)  came  to  warn  Mr.  Stewart  that 
the  tenant  of  the  shootings  was  to  enclose 
that  plantation  anew,  to  the  end  that  a 
few  pheasants  might  be  kept  in  it.  The 
farmer  regarded  it  as  an  act  of  arbitrary 
dealing  on  the  part  of  his  landlord.  He 
had  always  considered  its  distant  fence  &s 
the  boundary  of  his  farm.  Its  possession, 
however,  was  of  little  value  to  him.  In 
fact,  its  only  value  was,  that  in  the  winter 
snows  the  hoggets,  which  ate  off  his  turnips 
and  had  the  outrun  of  his  holding,  wonld 
shelter  there  from  the  north  wind.  In  his 
family,  however,  he  spoke  of  it,  with  loud 
voice,  as  an  odious  grievance  put  upon 
him.  Aileen  had  pleasant  memories  of 
the  wood,  which,  whatever  it  might  be  to 
the  hoggets,  had  been  gracious  to  her 
when  the  bee  sucked  the  honey-laden  July 
flowers,  and  the  choir  of  the  woods  rung 
its  strongest  with  their  melody.  So  she 
also  thought  it  was  a  shame  to  deprive 
them  of  it.    Thereupon  the  hasty  and  san- 
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gnine  father  resolved  he  would  see  his 
lawyer  about  it,  would  ride  thirty  miles  to 
town  the  veiy  next  day  for^the  purpose 
of  having  advice  about  his*  rights.  Be 
assured  that  when  Counsellor  Stewart  rode 
BO  far  on  this  errand,  his  own  mind  was 
made  up  that  he  had  '<  an  excellent  case,** 
In  his  household,  no  voice  was  raised  to 
stay  him.  Indeed,  his  children  never  dared 
to  advise  him  in  such  matters.  His  opin- 
ion of  his  own  sagacity  would  not  have 
brooked  it. 

A  man  bent  on  litigation  readily  finds  a 
lawyer  to  humour  nis  inclination,  and 
Counsellor  Stewart  was  very  soon  involved 
in  an  action  of  interdict,  in  which  he  stood 
petitioneer  seeking  to  prevent  all  and 
sundry  from  enclosmg  that  clump  of  wood. 
The  question  turned  on  this  point :  Was  it 
or  was  it  not  part  of  the  land  of  which  he 
had  the  beneficial  use  as  tenant?  Un- 
fortunately, his  lease  specified  no  bounda- 
ries. He  got  the  farm  as  possessed  by  his 
predecessors,  and  they  were  scattered 
abroad.  Thus,  what  was  the  limit  of  the 
farm  became  matter  of  probation,  depend- 
ing not  only  on  his  own  actual  possession, 
but  on  the  testimony  of  the  heros  and  ser- 
vants of  the  farm  ror  twenty,  even  thirty, 
years  before,  when  the  larches  were  first 
planted.  So  this  insignificant  subject  be- 
came matter  of  serious  contest  and  con- 
siderable expense.  Meantime  the  sheriff 
refiised  the  interdict,  pending  evidence  of 
the  farmer's  rights  to  possess  it,  and  the 
sportsman  fenced  the  wood.  But  the 
Counsellor  never  flinched,  never  doubted 
of  success,  and  over  and  over  again  prom- 
ised the  girls  new  frocks  when  he  won  the 
plea.  Goodness  knows,  he  was  so  little  in 
the  way  of  contributing  to  their  dressing, 
that  such  a  hazard  was  ^uite  a  fitting  one 
on  which  to  stake  his  doing  so  now. 

William  Marshall  came  into  the  district 
to  get  up  the  evidence  on  the  part  of  his 
employer,  the  opposite  law-agent  He 
had  the  aid,  of  course,  of  the  estate  officials. 
He  came  to  call  for  Mr.  Stewart  and  his 
daughters,  and  Stewart  having  introduced 
the  subject,  Marshall  told  him  downright 
that  he  was  wrong,  that  the  evidence 
amounted  to  this,  that  until  of  late  years, 
when  the  plantation  had  become  an  old 
one,  and  its  fences  had  decayed,  the  tenants 
had  been  wholly  excluded.  But  Coun- 
sellor Stewart  would  not  listen  ;  Marshall 
was  but  a  young  lawyer,  and  had  heard 
but  one  side  of  the  case.  By-and-by  the 
Counsellor  would  open  his  eyes. 

So  the  weary  proof  was  begun  in  the 
county-court  of  the  sheri^  and  a  host  of 
witnesses  were  conveyed  to  the  scene  of 


the  conflict,  each  enlisted  on  one  side  or 
the  other,  prepared  to  swear  stoutly  to 
facts  seen  through  the  coloured  mecuum 
of  his  sympathies.  The  quality  of  the 
evidence  must  have  been  about  equally 
low  on  both  sides,  which  rendered  it  neces- 
sary to  attend  to  the  quantitv,  as  what  was 
likely  to  turn  the  soiede  of  justice.  Of 
course,  it  needed  no  small  sum  to  defrny 
the  cost  of  this  host  of  witnesses.  So  the 
crop  had  early  to  be  thrashed  out  and 
sent  to  market,  and  a  pair  of  the  horses 
sold;  and,  what  was  worse  than  all  this 
outlay  and  hazard,  was  the  deteriorating 
effect  on  the  Counsellor  himself.  £ver 
since  this  law  plea  was  besan,  he  had  been 
once,  often  twice,  a  week  at  Inderwick, 
and  for  continuous  days  he  had  scoured 
the  country  in  search  of  witnesses.  Often 
he  came  home  in  liquor,  sometimes  cross, 
always  loud-voiced  and  excited.  Tlius  the 
miserable  wood-clump  brought  ereat  vexa- 
tion to  the  hearts  of  the  dau^ters,  who 
could  but  little  understand  the  various 
stages  and  phases  of  the  litigation  although 
they  listened  patiently  to  their  sire's  de- 
tail of  them,  could  not  sympathize  with 
their  recital,  could  only  pray  that  the  law- 
suit were  well  at  an  end. 

But  at  Candlemas  there  came  another 
push  for  money,  to  make  up  the  half-year's 
rent  then  payable.  Aileen  gave  up  her 
whole  savinff  of  the  previous  yeu^  well- 
nigh  £20,  and  the  fear  of  an  hypothecation 
of  the  farm  stocking  was  removed.  Un- 
fortunately, in  his  ehtion,  consequent  on 
having  the  money  in  his  hands,  carried 
away  too  by  the  excitement  of  the  strug- 
gle, he  became  more  unwise,  he  would  not 
pay  the  rent.  He  had  claims  of  damages 
against  his  landlord,  and,  these  unsatisfied, 
he  would  not  part  with  his  money.  He 
consigned  it  in  a  bank.  By  this  time  his 
opi>onents  had  beg^un  to  warm  to  the  work, 
which  at  first  they  had  treated  with  the 
quiet  indifference  of  their  position,  and 
forthwith,  the  rent  being  unpaid,  proceed- 
ings were  ordered  for  securing  it  by  pro- 
cess of  sequestration.  The  sheriff's  officer 
appeared,  and  inventoried  and  set  aside 
every  movable  thing  upon  the  farm  to 
abide  the  landlord's  claim  for  rent  for  sat- 
isfying which  warrant  was  asked  to  sell 
the  goods.  But  the  Counsellor  resisted, 
so  that  he  now  had  two  actions  in  hand ; 
and  he  fought  them  bravely,  persistently, 
from  sheriff-substitute  to  sheriff-depute, 
and — for  both  were  against  him  —  to  the 
Court  of  Session.  There,  as  things  were 
ordered  at  that  time,  two  years  elapsed 
before  a  decision,  so  that  Mr.  Stewart  had 
ample  time  to  reflect  on  the   headlong 
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'  ootme  he  had  pursued.  To  do  him  justice, 
he  never  faltered  in  his  faith  in  his  cause. 
The  sheriff,  he  deckred,  were  swayed  by 
the  rank  and  wealth  of  his  opponents. 
^  Mind,  I  dinna  say  that  they  ken  it ;  but 
rank  an'  walth  will  aye  hae  waicht  on  the 
minds  o'  sma*  folk,  lik'  sherras.  Bide  till 
we  get  afore  the  Lords!  They'll  mak' 
Bma'  banes  o'  a  Yerl  1 " 

And  to  abide  tiie  law's  delay  was  all 
that  remained  lor  him,  save  at  times  a 
feeling  of  satisfaction  that  the  great  legal 
machine,  with  its  lords  and  who  not  were 
to  be  moved  and  troubled  on  his  behalf^ 
must  form  opinions  and  utter  speeches 
about  this  case  of  his.  And  while  he 
waited,  his  daughters  worked  and  sewed 
away,  increasing  in  the  esteem  of  the 
neighbourhood,  and  in  repute  in  their  call- 
iBg.  With  good  heart  for  work,  with  no 
small  pleasure  in  it,  they  persisted,  al- 
though a  cloud  of  care  and  uncertainty 
and  leBT  hung  over  them  in  that  depend- 
ing suit.  Mfuvhall  they  sometimes  saw. 
He  had  caught  the  notice  of  the  factor 
while  engaged  in  tiie  litigation,  and  had 
been  retam^  as  accountant  in  his  office  at 
Kirktown  of  Glenaldie,  where  he  was  now 
residing.  Apparently  he  had  ceased  to 
play  the  flute.  As  for  singing  or  laughter 
or  compliment  now,  it  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, for  care  had  fixed  upon  the  ladies, 
perhi^  had  also  settled  on  him,  for  in  his 
new  ^)here  of  business  he  was  a  man  do- 
ing a  man's  work  among  men.  Indeed, 
when  any  reference  was  made  to  that 
cause  of  anxiety  by  the  Misses  Stewart, 
his  views  only  tended  to  increase  their  ap- 
prehension of  evil  to  come. 

Still  to  Aileen  it  was  a  secret  pleasure 
to  meet  him,  for  hers  was  the  fervid,  feel- 
ing nature  that  will  cherish  a  sentiment, 
even  when  fate  has  lopped  off  every  branch 
of  circumstances  that  clothed  it  with  the 
semblance  of  reality,  has  dried  it  up  and 
left  it  a  withered  and  dead  thing.  When 
now  she  sees  him  in  mid-winter,  he  comes 
to  her  clothed  and  bright  with  the  light 
of  summer  evenings,  with  breezes  warm 
and  song-burdened,  and  gay  with  flowers. 
So  vivid  is  her  imagination,  her  sentimen- 
tality, that  what  he  once  was  that  he  shall 
ever  be  with  her. 

Indeed,  needlework  was  not  the  most 
suitable  occupation  for  a  young  woman  con- 
stituted like  her.  It  gave  her  times  and 
opportunities  for- pressing  hard  into  her 
sensitive  soul  the  tmy  things  of  life,  which 
in  the  open  air  and  with  muscular  effort 
would  have  been  wiped  off  and  strained 
away  wholly.  She  would  picture  every 
expression,   intensify   every    shade    and 


colour  of  meaning,  and  every  look  of  those 
around  her.  So  she  not  seldom  was  un- 
reasonably gay,  more  often  vainly  de- 
pressed, at  all  times  open  to  exaggerated 
leeling  and  nervous  sentiment,  never  need- 
ing much  of  physical  or  mental  cause  to 
effect  incessant  change  in  her.  One  thing 
was  certain  and  fixed  —  she  was  true  to 
her  ideas. 

Such  was  the  voung  woman  who  had  in- 
itiated that  industry  of  stitchiuffs,  who 
never  ceased  to  stitch  away  while  there 
was  work  to  do ;  who  had  fired  her  larger 
and  stronger  sister  with  desire  to  sharo 
and  advance  the  work;  who  taught  that 
class  of  tall  sewing  girls,  that  assembled 
by  eleven  o'clock  of  the  forenoon,  in  her 
father's  ben-room,  and  stitched  away  till 
night  fell  on  all  of  them :  while  those  who 
resided  not  far  0%  returned  to  sew 
through  the  lone  winter  evening.  The 
rates  at  which  tney  sewed  were  certainly 
not  prohibitory  —  a  shilling  for  a  full- 
breasted  shirt,  fifteenpence  for  a  cotton 
frock  or  gown,  eighteenpence  for  a  worst- 
ed one.  For  sixpence  Aileen's  deft  fingers 
would  trim  up  your  straw-bonnet  with 
such  riband  and  ^  ffum-flowers  "  as  you 
chose  to  bring  her,  doing  it  with  wondrous 
taste  and  nicety.  But  you  ought  to  know 
that  the  mystery  of  her  millinery  was  not 
exposed  to  the  vulgar  "  up^ke  "  of  the 
class.  It  was  strictly  secret,  transacted  in 
the  privacy  of  her  bed-chamber,  a  work  of 
wonder  and  admiration  to  the  country- 
side. It  was  strange  how  mudi  money  a 
year's  sewing  would  sum  up  to,  notwith- 
standing the  humble  tariff  which  ruled  it. 

At  Christmas,  when  these  artistes  were 
twenty  and  eighteen  respectively,  William 
Marshall  came  from  his  office  at  the  Kirk- 
town to  spend  the  merry  time  with  his 
parents.  He  came  to  see  his  friends,  of 
course,  at  the  little  fann,  and  was  eay  and 
happy.  And  the  sisters,  withdrawing 
wmle  he  talked  with  their  father,  held  se- 
rious consultation  as  to  the  possibility  of 
entertaining  him  to  tea,  on  some  night 
during  his  stay.  Their  great  difficulty  was 
this — they  had  no  wheaten  bread,  no  bis- 
cuit ;  and  they  knew  what  was  proper  and 
becoming  and  genteel,  and  sorrowfully 
Aileen  said  to  Annabel^  in  her  soft  Doric 
voice,  ^  It  wad  delioht  us,  nae  doobt,  dear, 
cud  we  hae  mainaged  it  ony  way,  but  we 
dauma  think  o'  it  wi'oot  tearbreid  an' jam. 
That  we  haena,  an'  we  maunna  disgrace 
oursel's  afore  him." 

**  It's  great  grief  we  didna  forejudge  his 
comin,' "  Anniu^el  said.  ^  It's  a^  nanesense, 
Aileen !  He  kens  we  haena  the  toun  shops 
tae  rin  till.    He  doesna  expeo'  but  countra 
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fare  1'  countra  places.  Hell  be  content 
wi'  what's  gaein.'  *' 

But  the  elder  sister  was  inexorable. 

When  they  returned  to  their  father  and 
Marshall,  **See  here,  cummers,"  said  the 
former,  "  Wullie  Marshall  wants  ye  an'  the 
louns  ower  tae  his  father's  the  nicht,  tae 
bring  in  the  Christmas.  I  hae  tae  step 
doun  tae  the  post  lest  there  come  ony  let- 
ters, but  ru  win  tae  ye  betimes.  Sae  be 
buskit  wi'  haist.  Pse  warran*  he'll  hae 
Jock,  the  piper,  waiting  tae  haet  ye." 

"  Please  come,  Miss  iS^wart.  It  is  bright 
moonlicht,  eieht  o'clock  will  not  be  too 
early  for  you  ?  "  and  he  told  her  the  names 
of  two  or  three  other  young  people  who 
were  to  be  there. 

What  made  Aileen  shrink  from  accept- 
ing hospitality  such  as  a  minute  ago  she 
was  so  eager  to  extend  ?  Probably  it  was 
that  sensibility  of  hers,  which  because  she 
found  herself  baulked  in  her  own  intended 
exhibition  of  kindness,  would  not  have  the 
pleasure  in  another  form.  She  would  ex- 
cuse herself.  She  was  not  accustomed  to 
pleasure.  '<  It  wad  mak'  a'  her  Christmas 
sad.'' 

"  We  will  gae  wi*  plaisure,"  said  Anna- 
bel distinctly.  *'  Aileen  disna  ken  her  ain 
mind.    I'll  undertake  for  her,  William." 

"  I'll  come  for  ye  baith.  Ye'U  nae  dis- 
appoint me,  Aileen.  Our  little  play  would 
be  pleasureless  without  you,"  said  Mar- 
shall gallantly  and  coaxingly,  eyen  tender^ 
ly  he  said  it. 

Aileen  flushed  crimson.  She  did  not 
answer,  but  at  least  Annabel  knew  that 
she  consented. 

Mr.  Marshall's  Other's  home  and  home- 
stead were  very  similar  to  those  of  Counsel- 
lor Stewart's.  In  early  days  the  young  peo- 
ple were  intimately  acquainted  with  each 
other's  firesides,  although  there  was  no 
doubt  of  the  fact  that  the  boy  William  was 
at  least  three  times  at  the  Aird  farm  for 
once  the  young  Stewarts  were  induced  to 
visit  him.  "  Now  they're  man  and  woman 
grown,"  and  as  they  grew  the  real  distinc- 
tions of  life  had  grown  up  to  make  for 
each  of  them  his  and  her  own  separate  ex- 
istence, in  which  the  sweet  spontaneity 
and  interfusion  of  young  life  cease  to  be. 
William  Marshall  was  a  man  and  an  ao- 
countant.    The  girls  were  the  women  you 

Xof.  But  together,  and  with  the  two 
Mr.  Stewart's  sons,  and  a  half-a- 
dozen  other  young  people,  they  supped  on 
Christmas-eve  under  the  presidency  of  the 
parents  Marshall;  and  while  they  pledge 
the  merry  glass  of  whisky  punch,  hot  and 
weak,  and  pass  quiet  jokes  amid  ready 
laughter,  AUeen  becomes  the  gay  Aileen 


that  she  is  sometimes,  for  she  is  by  Wil- 
liam Marshall's  side,  and  he  is  solicitous 
to  please  her.  **  Come,  let  us  sing,  Aileen,' 
he  says  aloud ;  "  let  us  do  *  The  Flowers 
of  the  Forest '  aince  mair."  And  they 
sins  it  together,  each  feeling  fully  the 
pathos  which  the  other  evolves.  Life  after 
all  is  pleasant,  when  seams  and  the  sewing 
of  them,  and  all  the  dark  clouds  of  life  are 
rolled  back  from  the  halcyon  present,  even 
though  the  pathetic  song  tells  that  when 
you  taste  life's  pleasure,  you  shall  certain- 
ly find  its  decay.  What  matter?  Come 
to  the  bam,  where  the  shrill  pipe  is  scream- 
ing its  rhythmic  groans  and  shrieks,  that 
shall  urge  you  to  the  wild  reel. 

The  bam  was  decorated  with  branches 
of  larch,  boughs  of  everOTeen,  and  holly 
with  its  berries  red,  and  William  Marshall 
proclaimed  that  here  and  there  among  the 
foliage  hung  sprigs  of  the  sacred  mistletoe. 
Each  youth  was  free  to  kiss  the  lady  whom 
he  found  underneath  it.  '*  Mother,"  said 
he,  <<ju8t  look  at  it.  And  the  old  lady 
being  thus  beguiled  beside  him  and  be- 
neath the  mystic  leaves,  he  set  them  all  a 
laughing  by  saluting  her  then  and  there. 
"  The  rule  is  absolute,"  said  her  son.  But 
on  with  the  dance,  whv  does  it  linger  ?  for 
Aileen  is  to  dance  with  this  gallant  so  gay 
and  winning.  And  in  the  rapid  and  lula- 
rious  reel,  me  loses  herself  in  the  move- 
ment and  in  his  entwining  arms,  so  that  at 
its  close,  she  is  thoughtlessly  with  him 
under  the  mistletoe,  and  he  miprints  on 
her  pretty  pontine  lips  a  kiss  which  thrills 
and  Durns  to  her  neart  and  brain,  half  in 
astonished  confusion,  half  in  delight  self- 
acknowled^d.  Then  he  led  her  to  his 
mother  and  whispered  to  her  as  she  sat 
down,  "I  have  Annabel  yet  to  catch. 
You  know  I  love  you  both." 

And  Annabel  was  nothing  loath  to  be 
caught,  nothing  loath  to  be  kissed  of  him, 
I  think,  although  she  had  resisted  and  re- 
pulsed James  Graham,  who  first  had 
danced  with  her.  <*  Kissing  goes  by  fii- 
vour,"  you  know,  and .  very  properly  it 
should.  But  while,  thereafter,  the  young 
man  stood  between  the  sisters,  asking 
which  would  volunteer  a  second  bus  to 
him,  the  bam  door  opened,  and  in  stag- 
gered their  father,  haggard  of  visage  and 
wild  with  excitement.  **  Bairns  I  nee- 
bors  1 "  he  cried, "  I'm  a  ruined  an'  a  bank- 
rup'  man  I  I  hae  lost  ma  pleas  at  Embro'l 
Curse  on  them  wha  drave  me  tUt  1 "  In- 
stantly his  daughters  and  his  sons  ran  to 
him,  out  Aileen  did  not  reach  his  side. 
She  fell  senseless  on  the  floor. 

Marshall  raised  her  tenderly.  '^Coun- 
sellor, you  should  bear  this  reverse  quietly* 
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and  like  an  old  limb  of  the  law/'  he  said. 
*'You  should  not  so  rashly  have  cast  it 
into  our  little  merry-makmg.  You  have 
hurt  poor  Aileen,  1  am  afraid" 

Then  the  rough  man  cursed  himself  and 
his  reckless  folly.  He  would  have  taken 
his  daughter  in  his  rough  arms  and  la- 
mented over  her,  but  Marshall  held  her 
and  kept  him  aside  while  they  brought 
water  with  which  he  bathed  her  face. 
Slowly  she  revived  and  turned  her  soft 
blue  eyes  upon  him  whose  arms  sustained 
her  with  a  smile  ineffably  sweet,  so  full  of 
langiud  tenderness,  that  the  young  man, 
seeinff  it,  feared  she  was  re^ly  iU.  He 
asked  if  she  felt  pain*  None.  **Then 
fetch  her  shawl  and  traps,  and  well  ao  to 
the  house."  So  the  silvery  stream  oi  life 
''grew  drumlie  and  dark,"  even  while  it 
rolled  under  this  tiny  sunbeam  of  pleasure. 
And  it  rolled  on  into  more  broken,  vexed 
shallows,  for  the  father  was  driven  into 
bankruptcy,  and  out  of  his  farm,  and  came 
among  us. 

Thus  it  was  that  he  came  to  our  village, 
bankrupt  in  fortune,  somewhat  dilapidated 
in  his  personal  appearahce,  but  much  re- 
garded of  the  poorer  sort,  who  counted  not 
his  reckless  litigation  foB^  sin,  while  great- 
ly they  esteemed  the  courage  that  h^l  led 
lum  into  the  fray  and  its  disaster.  Not 
even  the  disaster  diminished  the  reputa- 
tion of  Counsellor  Stewart.  One  and  all 
the  common  people  believed  that  '*the 
strongest  purse  aye  cairries  the  day  "  even 
in  the  highest  tribunals,  the  wrongous 
belief  being  simply  the  outgrowth  of  the 
too  apparent  disparity  of  the  opponents  — 
parasite  of  the  generous  tendency  to  side 
with  the  weaker.  Sbill  was  the  disaster 
really  a  grave  one.  It  broke  up  the  little 
household,  left  them  penniless,  without  a 
blanket,  without  a  stool.  Forthwith,  be- 
fore the  day  when  the  whole  plenishing 
and  effects  of  the  little  farm  were  sold  off, 
the  two  sons  took  assisted  passages,  and 
went  out  emigrants  to  Australia,  prefer- 
ring very  properly  a  hopeful  expatriation 
to  the  cheerless  prospect  of  farm  labour, 
whi(^  alone  lay  before  them  hero.  The 
Counsellor,  still  upholding  his  large  ap- 
pearance before  the  world,  still  speaking 
out  his  loud  tones,  was  &in  to  oecome 
tenant  of  the  centre  flat  of  a  house  in  the 
village  square,  consisting  of  two  rooms 
and  two  bed  closets,  the  whole  accommo- 
dation of  his  future  home,  save  and  except- 
ing the  right  to  build  his  peat  stack  in  tne 
back  yard.  The  remaining  parts  of  the 
house  were  occupied  by  no  less  than  four 
families. 

William  Marshall  did  not  torn  his  back 


to  them  in  this  sad  reverse.  As  account- 
ant in  the  estate  office,  he  was  selected  for 
the  office  of  trustee  in  the  bankruptcy,  so 
that,  officially,  he  was  bound  repeatedly  to, 
visit  the  farm  before  they  removed  from  it^ 
but  he  ever  came  as  a  gentle  friend,  not  as 
the  stern  representative  of  the  creditors. 
He  it  was  who  gave  the  lads  five  pounds  a 
piece  to  provide  an  outfit,  taking  their 
obligations  to  repay  it  by-and-by.  He  it 
was  who  engaged  for  the  fhther  and 
daughters  their  new  home,  which,  humble 
as  it  was,  was  fully  e^ual  to  their  imme- 
diate prospects  of  an  mcome.  He  also  it 
was  wno,  having  received  the  consent  of 
the  other  officials  in  the  bankruptcy,  let 
Aileen  have  with  her  such  necessary  arti- 
cles of  furniture  as  she  chose  to  select  at 
the  offidal  valuation,  taking  her  obligation 
for  payment  at  a  year's  date.  He  was 
kind  and  considerate  as  a  brother  might  be, 
and  withal  he  did  it  so  gently,  saying, 
nought  of  it,  that  I  am  sure  even  Annabel, 
the  hard  to  move,  was  touched  by  it  alL 
Aileen,  with  her  ready  and  mobile  heart, . 
gushed  out  towards  him  with  a  sense  of 
obligation  and  a  feeling  of  love,  such  as- 
scarcely  recognized  any  boundary  but  that 
genuine,  feminine  modesty  which  bent 
both  heart  and  eyes  in  his  presence. 

It  was  a  great  and  unpleasant  change 
this  that  had  come  to  them,  to  be  trans- 
planted from  the  free  country  breezes, 
country  milk  and  produce,  country  scenes 
and  associations,  to  that  over-peopled 
house  in  the  village  square.  Most  of  all 
they  felt  the  change  through  the  class  of 
people  who  lived  above  and  below  them, 
seeing  their  own  poverty  more  distinctly 
in  the  hard,  narrow  lives  thus  forced  upon 
their  knowledge.  So  for  the  first  few 
days  Aileen  did  little  but  cry,  lying  on  the 
bed  in  the  west  closet,  feeung  much  mis- 
ery, in  an  indefinite  way,  much  ailing  of 
both  body  and  mind.  How  were  they  to 
be  fed,  that  was  one  pressing  case,  when 
the  boll  of  meal  and  sack  of  potatoes,  which 
Annabel  and  she  had  found  in  the  kitchen- 
room,  were  exhausted?  She  did  not 
know.  She  scarcely  cared.  This  only  she 
knew,  that  she  could  gladly  die  of  want 
of  food,  rather  than  be  fed  by  the  hand  of 
William  Marshall.  That  was  what  she 
thought  of  principally  in  this  question  of 
food,  and  I  daresay  it  came  of  her  exces- 
sive, delicate  sense  of  obligation,  which,  it 
is  as  well  to  own  it,  I  fear  was  wholly 
love. 

In  these  first  days  of  their  new  home, 
William  Marshall  was  in  the  coontn^.  So 
also  was  their  fiither.  Both,  indeed,  were 
at  the  roup  of  the  farm  things,  and  busy 
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with  many  things  whioh  at  term  times 
press  upon  men  connected  with  land. 
Annabel  said  she  longed  for  Marshall's 
coming.  They  would  all  get  back  some 
of  the  old  home  feeling  when  once  they 
had  the  si^ht  of  a  face  they  knew.  Aileen 
said  she  did  not  wish  him  to  come.  Why 
should  he  come  ?  He  was  a  great  man  in 
the  village,  and  they  were  the  daughters 
of  a  poor  bankrupt.  It  would  be  right 
that  he  should  stay  away.  She  could  not 
fashion  her  thought,  so  pure  she  was,  to 
any  notion  that  impropriety  might  lurk  in 
his  cominff.  She  felt  only  that  they  were 
poor  and  he  prospering,  that  as  she  could 
not  bridge  the  f&p  oetween  them,  she 
would  not  have  him  come  to  them.  Then 
she  cried.  But  she  cried  so  much  in  all 
those  sad  days,  you  know,  that  Annabel 
passed  it  with  the  wish  that  she  were  not 
^  sae  saft,"  setting  it  down  mostly  to  a  con- 
stitutional proneness  to  tears. 

But  the  fifth  day  of  their  stay  was  Fri- 
day, an  ordinary  market-day,  when  many 
countiT  folks  with  little  errands  came  to 
the  vilWe,  and  not  a  few  came  to  see  the 
''Miss  Stewarts,"  as  they  were  called. 
Not  a  few,  also,  there  were  who  brought 
them  frocks  and  clothing  of  all  sorts  to  be 
made  up,  so  much  that  that  one  day  heaped 
.on  them  as  much  as  a  month  could  sew. 
Until  that  day  neither  sister  had  crossed 
the  house  door.  Now  Aileen  had  to  go 
out  to  '*the  shop*^  to  select  materials  for 
customers,  to  detail  the  quantities  of  lin- 
ings, and  tapes,  and  small  wares  needed 
for  the  equipment  of  the  dresses ;  and  the 
merchant  was  so  excessively  pleasant  and 
courteous  to  her,  so  eager  to  meet  all  her 
wishes,  that  she  recovered  much  of  her 
ordinary  spirits,  at  least  got  rid  for  the 
time  of  that  terrible  despondency  that  had 
beset  her,  and  took  heart  for  work  in  her 
new  field  and  sphere.  You  know  all  the 
time  it  was  simply  the  trade  habit  of  the 
shopkeeper.  He  was  a  wise  man,  who 
had  so  tutored  and  trained  himself  in  a 
long  life,  that  his  habitual  civility  to  all 
who  gave  him  their  money  could  scarcely 
make  distinctions  between  the  poor  and 
the  rich.  He  bowed  and  scraped,  and 
said  **Yes,  ma'am,"  to  alL  Poor  Aileen 
thought  he  was  personal,  and  it  did  her 
great  good. 

So  when  at  night  William  Marshall  did 
come  in,  knowinj^  nothing  of  those  days 
of  weepiuff  and  sighs  by-past,  he  found  no 
small  brightness,  some  energy,  considerar 
ble  effort  in  cutting  and  shaping  of  cloth 
for  the  sewing  about  to  begin.  He  urged 
them  to  walk  out  every  day,  so  that  there 
might  be  less  fear  of  evil  results  from 


their  change  of  living,  told  them  of  the 

Eleasant  walks  around,  the  crag  at  the 
ridge,  the  wood  of  wild  hazel  at  Busht, 
and  all  the  places  about  where  Nature  had 
cast  her  wild  beauty  abroad;  and  he 
promised  to  take  them  some  afternoon  to 
the  top  of  romantic  Benaldie.  He  did  not 
stay  long,  but  his  visit,  as  Annabel  pre- 
dicted, revived  them  not  a  little.  Next 
time  he  came  he  would  have  tea  with 
them.  Meantime  he  would  tell  in  the 
shops  and  public  places  that  they  were 
open  to  receive  scholars. 

On  Saturday  their  father  found  his  way 
to  the  new  home.  His  heavy  weight,  as 
he  went  up  the  stairs,  made  the  wooden 
staircase  creak  again,  groaning  under- 
neath him.  He  foimd  eveiything  about 
the  place  distasteful,  as  ho  doubt  the  lim- 
ited accommodation  really  was  to  his 
Seat  mind.  He  was  wretched  and  un- 
ppy  because  compelled  to  stay  indoors 
all  the  long  Sunday  morning.  He  would 
not  go  to  church.  Discontented  and 
sulky,  he  alternated  from  the  fireside  to 
the  closet  bed,  where  he  lay  awake  but 
without  words,  then  back  in  restlessness 
to  the  fireside  again.  It  was  good  that 
to-morrow  he  comd  go  forth ;  to  be  thus 
cabined,  cribbed,  confined,  would  kill  him. 

But,  by-and-by,  their  lives  fell  into  more 
easy  ways  and  ran  more  smoothly.  There 
was  much  to  sew,  and  a  few  young  people 
of  the  village  as  scholars.  Aiken's  taste- 
fulness  in  millinery  soon  won  recognition 
too;  and  the  merchant  sent  quite  a 
number  of  bonnets  to  be  trimmed,  and  had 
every  week  some  shillings  to  pay  her. 
Life  thus  had  pleasure  and  hope  once 
again.  The  father  too  began  to  meditate 
some  course  of  dealing  to  bring  some 
reward  of  mone^,  and,  after  his  nature, 
became  hopeful  in  each  projected  vision, 
doomed  only  to  be  discarded  and  super- 
seded by  other  visions  as  hopeful.  He  was 
not  much  at  home  during  the  day.  Bia 
daughters,  being  up  betimes  in  turns, 
scoured  down  the  wooden  landing-place 
and  staircase,  fetched  in  the  day's  supply 
of  water  and  of  peats,  and  did  the  other 
necessary  housework — doing  it  so  early 
of  the  morning  that  not  a  neighbour  knew 
how  it  was  done  nor  by  whom.  His 
breakfast  was  early  ready,  to  be  eaten  as 
soon  as  he  left  his  bed,  the  porridge  and 
milk,  the  butter,  and  oat-cakes,  and  egffs, 
and  hot  tea,  all  as  abundantly  as  when  Uie 
farm  with  bountiful  store  supplied  all  such 
things.  They  were  paid,  of  course,  out  of 
the  daughters'  eanungs.  They  ate  their 
oat-cakes  dry,  drank  much  weak  tea  in 
their  busy  days  and  nights ;  molasses,  not 
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milk,  in  the  sayoorins  of  their  porridge. 
The  father  went  forth  immediately  a&r 
breakfast,  and  contrived  somehow  to  pass 
Ilia  days  away  from  the  little  home,  but  be 
ever  returned  sharp  at  nine  o'clock,  to 
rest  and  talk  awhile  at  the  kitchen  fire  be- 
fore he  went  to  bed.  At  last  he  found  his 
way  to  a  remunerative  profession.  He 
had  ever  been  much  resorted  to  as  the  un- 
paid referee  and  valuator,  in  country  mat- 
ters, transfers  of  stock,  claims  of  meliora- 
tion, and  the  like.  He  took  out  an  auc- 
tioneer's and  appraiser's  licence,  and  made 
a  moderate  charge  for  his  services.  One 
of  his  old  friencb  readily  helped  him  by 
a  bill  to  the  ten  pounds,  the  heavy  duty  on 
his  new  calling.  Still  his  ways  were  as  I 
have  told ;  and  it  appeared  as  if  he  saw 
little  need  to  help  with  coin  the  ^rls  who 
stitched  so  hard,  for  of  whatever  he  might 
be  earning  he  gave  them  none.  But  many 
months  had  passed  before  he  thus  began 
to  earn  money,  and  another  Whitsunday 
was  drawing  near,  with  its  changes  and 
its  public  sales.    Perhaps  his  total  earnings 


I  were  but  littie  in  excess  of  the  heavy 
I  licence  duty. 

And  in  those  long  months  of  that  first 
year  of  village  life,  what  of  that  love  or 
loving  disposition  of  Marshall  towards 
Aileen,  or  of  Aileen  towards  Marshall? 
Did  it  make  no  progress?  None  that  I 
could  see — that  the  world  could  see.  He 
called  on  the  girls  every  Saturday  evening 
with  strictest  regularity,  and  got  a  cup  of 
tea.  If  they  were  busy  he  got  his  tea  in 
the  family  room,  apart  from  the  scholars 
in  the  ben-room,  and  he  sat  awhile  with 
them,  until  perhaps  some  call  for  Aileen 
to  supervise  the  work  of  the  pupils  made 
it  apparent  that  he  was  in  the  way  of  prog- 
ress. But  over  and  over  again  on  autumn 
afternoons  he  had  a  Satur&y  ramble  with 
them.  In  her  secret  heart  Aileen  recog- 
nized the  fact  that  this  man,  so  constant, 
so  kindly,  so  admirable  in  all  a  man's  best 
qualities,  gave  her  no  more,  or  little  more, 
man  that  considerate  love  that  a  brother 
might  give  her;  that  and  no  more. 


From  The  Atheiuenm. 
NEW  OLD  POEM   BY   FRANCIS   QUABLE8. 

I  WAS  at  Keswick,  in  the  ooitre  of  the  Lake 
District,  on  a  market-day,  and,  surrounded  by 
meat,  fruit,  bacon,  butter,  and  other  stalls,  I 
saw  one  precisely  like  that  formerly  kept  by  the 
(kther  of  Dr.  Johnson,  in  places  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lichfield,  only  a  little  more  dabo- 
rate,  for  from  forty  to  fifty  shelves  were  set  up 
in  the  open  air,  fiUed  with  volumes  of  all  ages 
and  sizes.  I  had  not  much  time  to  spare,  but, 
casting  my  eyes  over  some  of  the  most  shabby 
and  rough-looking  lots  of  small  books,  I  came 
upon  one  which  I  had  never  heard  of  before, 
and  which,  although  by  a  poet  of  remarkable 
celebrity  in  his  day,  has  never  been  noticed  by 
any  bibliographer.  I  allude  to  Francis  Quarles, 
to  whom  no  fewer  than  twenty-six  different 
productions  have  been  assigned,  no  one  of  them 
being  the  tract  upon  which  I  laid  my  hand  in 
Keswick.  I  shall  therefore  give  a  short  account 
of  it,  preminng  that,  as  it  relates  to  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  the  reigns  of  Elixa- 
beth,  James  the  First  and  Charles  the  First,  it 
is  the  more  singular  that  it  should  have  escaped 
notice.  The  following  is  its  exact  title-page :  — 
*<  An  Elegie  upon  the  truly  lamented  Death  of 
the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Julius  CfBsar,  Knt 
Master  of  the  BoUes  and  Snt  Katherins;  and 
One  of  his  Migesties  most  Honorable  Privy 
ConnselL— Wept  by  Fra :  Qua.    Micat  inter 


omiuit  &c — London,  Printed  for  John  Mar^ 
riot  1686.**  8vo.  It  has  a  double  dedica- 
tion, to  Lady  Caasar,  the  widow  of  Sir  Julius, 
and  to  their  three  sons,  Charies,  John  and  Rob- 
ert:  in  the  first,  signed  Fra  :  Quarles,  he  says, 
with  his  usual  pious  quaintness,  **  We  are  all 
prisonera  for  a  debt  we  owe  to  Nature,  com- 
mitted to  the  gaole  of  this  transitory  world. 
Some  pay  sooner,  some  later;  all  must  pay.  As 
yesterday,  our  blessed  Sariour  paid  it;  to-day 
your  dear  husband  paid  it — an  example  sweetly 
followed;  he  followed  him  in  his  life;  he  followed 
him  in  fajs  death;  and  so  close  in  both,  that  as 
in  life  be  was  assuredly  his  by  Grace,  so  in  death 
be  was  most  certainly  his  in  Glory."  In  the 
dedication  to  his  sons,  we  have  the  commonplace 
Levu  loquurUur,  ingentes  tiupent,  but  Quarles 
contriyes  to  squeese  out  seren  pages  of  **  tears 
in  Terse.*'  I  only  extract  a  few  charaeteristio 
lines:  — 

*T1s  he  whoM  righteous  balance  did  while  ere   ^ 
Deale  Justice  so,  as  if  Astnea  were 
Retum'd  fVom  Hearen,  or  Saturn's  oonqaerinff  hand 
Had  nw    regaln*d  his  loof  usorp'd  commancT 
From  h\n  deposed  son.    ms  heart  was  stone 
To  pleading  Tice,  and  waxe  to  erery /rrone; 
His  wisdom,  bounty,  love  and  seale  did  rise 
Like  those  foure  springs  that  watred  Paradise, 
And  with  their  flruitf^  tides  did  overflow 
This  glorious  Island,  on  whose  banks  do  grow 
Faire  grafts  of  honor,  fragrant  flowers  of  peaoe^ 
Fail  crops  of  plenty,  laden  with  increase. 

J.  Fayne  Collier, 
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From  "  The  War  and  General  Culture."  By  the 
Author  of  "  Frieuda  in  Council."  Contemporary 
Beview. 

QUABRELUNG. 

The  man,  not  bein^  a  hermit  in  the  The- 
bais,  or  a  saint  on  a  pillar,  who  says  he  will 
never  quarrel,  is  a  very  foolish  person. 
There  are  even  such  things  as  judicious 
quarrels — quarrrels  of  deUberate  choice, 
not  the  children  of  anger  or  of  necessity. 
That  wisest  of  Lord  Chamberlains,  my 
Lord  Polonius,  does  not  bid  Laertes  never 
quarrel,  but  merely  says : — 

"  Beware 
Of  entranoe  to  a  quarrel*' 

And^  indeed,  it  is  a  thing  to  be  very  wary 
of,  and  mainly  on  account  of  the  bystander. 
That  third  person  who,  in  general,  and 
with  so  much  reason,  prides  hunself  upon 
his  disengaged  wisdom  as  a  looker-on,  is 
apt  to  be  woefully  wrong  in  his  judgment 
01  a  QuarreL  Moreover,  it  is  nearly  cer- 
tain that  he  will  condemn  both  parties ; 
and  so  it  is  clear  that  you  will  do  yourself 
some  damage  in  his  repute  of  you  by  any 
entrance  mt9  any  quarrel.  For  what  by- 
stander is  industrious  enough  to  consider, 
with  all  the  labour  that  a  just  judgment 
requires,  the  causes  and  motives  of  the 
quarrel  ? 

Ofttimes  he  is  totally  deceived,  and 
places  the  balance  of  wrongfulness  upon 
that  party  or  person  who  is  least  to  blame. 
This  occurs  when  there  have  been  a  series 
of  insults,  slights,  or  disparagements,  pa- 
tiently borne  dv  the  one  side,  which  side, 
in  the  quarrel  that  the  bystander  happens 
to  witness,  seems  •to  have  broken  out  into 
an  unreasonable  passion  upon  a  very  trivial 
cause.  It  is  as  when  one  sees  a  river, 
that  has  long  gone  underground,  break  out 
suddenly,  and  the  beholder  saya,  "  here  is 
a  rush  of  waters  from  some  mysterious 
wigin,''  little  knowing  for  how  lone  a 
course  the  quiet  river  has  flowed  under- 
ground, augmenting  its  volume  from  many 
hidden  springs.  Sometimes  it  seems  al- 
most a  fatality,  that  the  most  injured  per- 
son should  break  out  into  quarrelsomeness 
upon  a  most,  apparently,  inadequate  occa- 
sion. It  reminds  one  of  the  old  story  of 
the  last  feather  that  brei^s  the  camel's 
back.  For  these  reasons  a  quarrel  is 
greatly  to  be  eschewed,  in  *  as  much  as  it 
is  nearly  certain  to  lower  your  repute 
with  the  bystander. 

Still  there  are  quarrels  which  should 
resolutely  be  entered  into,  on  deliberate 
purpose.  Strange  to  say,  and  lamentable 
to  say,  domestic  quarrels  are  of  this  kind. 
To  use  a  common  phrase,  they  "  clear  the 


atmosphere ; "  and,  moreover,  it  is  to  be 
remembered,  that  almost  any  state  of 
things  is  better  than  quiet  dislike,  or 
growing  disgust.  It  is  but  too  true  that 
lovers  may  be  made  more  ardent,  friends 
more  friendly,  associates  more  willing  to 
listen  to  our  just  claims,  by  an  occasional 

auarrel.  But  then,  as  everybody  knows, 
lese  quarrels  must  be  very  rare. 
One  of  the  most  important  things  to  be 
borne  in  mind  while  considering  this  subject, 
is,  that  most  quarrels  are  quarrels  that  de- 
pend upon  words.  These  form  the  main 
subtratum  of  all  contentiousness.  You  may 
do  a  man  a  substantial  iigury,  and  be  easily 
forgiven.  But  utter  only  one  injurious 
word,  and  there  is  a  fine  opening  for  a 
quarrel.  Also  in  the  conduct  of  the  quar- 
rel, there  is  nothing  so  much  to  beware 
of  as  the  use  of  injurious  words.  Some 
people  transact  a  quarrel  so  neatly  that 
they  invariably  appear  to  be  in  the  right. 
Exaggeration  is  always  punished,  and 
never  more  speedily  than  when  employed 
in  the  transaction  of  a  quarrel.  If  pos- 
sible, when  in  presence  of  your  adversary, 
understate  your  case  against  him ;  and,  as 
regards  the  nicety  of  your  expressions, 
talk  as  you  would  have  talked,  if  both  of 
you  were  wearing  swords. 

There  is  one  thing  respecting  quarrels, 
which  is  almost  too  obvious  to  need  men- 
tioning; and  yet  it  is  worth  while  men- 
tioning it,  if  the  doing  so  Vould  impress 
its  utility  upon  any  one  human  being. 
Quarrelling,  as  a  rule,  partakes  of  aneer; 
anger,  as  certainly  partakes  of  unwisdom. 
If,  therefore,  to  use  the  common  expression, 
you  are  resolved  to  "have  it  out"  with 
somebody  who  has  offended  you,  the  first 
thing  to  be  resolved  upon  is  to  allow  a 
little  time  to  elapse,  if  only  a  few  hours, 
before  you  begin  to  attack  the  offender. 
There  is  probably  no  greater  surprise  of 
the  every-<iay  kind  occurring  to  men,  than 
the  surprise  which  they  must  feel,  if  they 
observe  their  own  minds  careftilly,  at  the 
difference  in  their  sentiments  with  regard 
to  any  trouble  or  offence,  according  to 
the  time  at  which  they  take  up  the  con- 
sideration of  it.  At  first,  as  we  all  know, 
the  offence  occupies  the  whole  extent  of 
the  mental  vision.  In  a  very  short  time 
it  begins  to  recede  into  its  proper  place, 
and  is  one  thing  out  of  many  which  are 
within  the  presence  of  the  mind,  instead  of 
being  the  one  thing.  That  hackneyed  il- 
lustration, which  must  be  very  suitable  to 
mankind  because  it  is  so  hackneyed, 
namely,  the  Sibyl's  Books  is  applicablfe 
here  also,  though  in  a  very  different  sense 
from  that  in  which  it  is  usually  appUed. 
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FoBtponement,  in  this  case,  is  sure  to  re- 
duce the  weight  and  number  of  the  books 
of  glowing  wo 'ds  in  which  the  original  of- 
fence is  written.  In  the  days  of  our  fore- 
fathers, when  blood-letting  was  one  of  the 
curative  methods  most  in  vogue  upon  any 
disturbance  of  the  nervous  system,  it 
would,  doubtless,  often  have  been  a  very 
judicious  thing  to  be  bled  after  receiving 
any  great  oflfence.  In  our  age  —  which  is, 
I  suppose,  medically  speaking,  wiser  —  to 
postpone  taking  any  notice  of  the  offence 
IB  the  only  means  left  for  subduing  the  un- 
reasonable affections  of  the  mind,  now  that 
blood-letting  is  entirely  discarded. 

In  treating  of  this  sul^ject,  much  account 
is  to  be  taken  of  the  differences  of  men's 
temperaments ;  and  there  are  few  of  their 
attributes  in  which  they  differ  more  largely 
and  more  profoundly.  There  is  the  man 
of  hardened  temperament,  who  can  go  to 
sleep  in  ten  minutes  after  a  severe  quarrel ; 
and  there  is  the  sensitive  man,  who  frets 
for  days  and  niehts  after  he  has  had  a 
quarrel,  even  with  some  indifferent  person, 
and  though  he  holds  himself  to  have  been 
entirely  in  the  right,  and  has  no  touch  of 
remorse  in  the  matter.  Such  a  man  should 
avoid  even,  what  I  should  call,  business- 
like and  sensible  quarrels,  for  they  create 
an  atmosphere  which  he  cannot  imbibe 
with  comrort  or  safety ;  whereas  the  hard 
man  will  make  good  profit  out  of  them. 

To  show  how  different  are  the'  tempera- 
ments and  the  natures  of  men,  as  bearing 
on  the  subiect  of  quarrelling,  an  instance 
may  be  talen  from  the  conduct  of  two 
brothers,  which  was  related  bv  the  third 
brother.  "  My  elder  brother,"  he  said,  "  is 
admirable  in  conducting  a  quarrel,  or  a 
difficult  matter  tending  to  a  quarrel,  if  he 
is  permitted  to  conduct  it  in  writing  only. 
Moderation  seems  to  flow  from  his  pen  in 
exquisitely  judicious  sentences.  If^  how- 
ever, we  trust  him  with  an  interview,  it  is 
all  over  with  our  cause,  and  we  are  in- 
volved in  a  hopeless  turmoil  of  offensive 
disputation.  With  my  younger  brother, 
the  case  is  exactly  opposite.  The  gentlest, 
the  justest,  and  most  persuasive  of  men 
(also  with  the  requisite  amount  of  firm- 
ness), when  dealing  with  his  fellow-men  in 
an  interview,  he  is  a  veritable  Turk,  if  you 
trust  him  alone  with  pen,  ink,  and  paper, 
and  he  does  not  see  about  him  the  human 
face  divine." 

Now  the  foregoing  is  a  most  significant 
fact.  There  are  people  who  should  never 
dispute  upon  paper ;  and  there  are  others 
who  should  never  dispute  vivd  voce.  There 
have  been  eminent  statesmen  who  have 
been  totally  ignorant  of  their  own  qualifi- 


cations in  this  matter ;  who  have  written 
when  they  should  have  spoken,  and  spoken 
when  they  should  have  written. 

The  common  saying,  that  it  takes  two 
to  make  a  quarrel,  and  the  much  deeper 
saying  of  the  Spaniard,  that  the  man  who 
makes  the  rejoinder  —  who  says  the  thiM 
thing  —  is  the  man  upon  whose  shoulder 
the  quarrel  rests,  are  both  of  them  true 
sayings.  I  venture  to  carry  the  thought 
stUl  further,  and  to  maintain,  that,  in  most 
cases,  if  you  can  make  it  up  with  yourself, 
you  can  almost  immediately  make  it  up 
^th  your  opponent.  That  is,  in  the  acci- 
dental quarrels,  which  are,  of  course,  by 
far  the  most  numerous.  What  happens, 
is,  that  you  say  or  do  something  which  you 
secretly  regret ;  but  your  regret  turns  to 
anger,  and  you  go  on  enlarging  your  say- 
ing or  your  doing  almost  from  spite 
against  yourself.  Make  friends  with  your- 
self and  you  will  soon  find  that  you  can 
make  friends  with  your  opponent. 

Then  there  are  the  quarrels  that  arise 
from  affection,  are  nurtured  bv  affection, 
and  are  among  the  most  difficult  to  bring 
to  a  happy  issue.  Coleridge,  in  his 
<^  ChristabeX"  has  admirably  described  this 
kind  of  quarrel. 

*<  Alas!  they  had  been  friends  in  youth; 
But  whispering  tongues  can  poison  truth; 

And  oonstancy  lives  in  realms  above; 
And  life  is  thorny;  and  youth  is  vain  : 

And  to  be  wroth  with  one  we  love. 
Doth  work  like  madness  in  the  brain.** 

The  last  cause,  however,  that  he  names,  is, 
in  most  cases,  the  prevailing  one.  Its 
strength  lies  in  this: — that  you  think  the 
person  you  love  has  no  right  to  offend  you. 
You  could  bear  everything  from  an  enemy, 
but  not  from  him.  Caesar  covered  his  face 
with  his  mantle  when  he  found  Brutus 
among  the  conspirators.  If  we  were  sin- 
cere with  ourselves,  we  should  own  that 
we  think  the  claims  of  Love  and  Friend- 
ship ought  to  be  stronger  than  the  claims 
of  Justice  or  of  Truth. 

There  should  be  a  certain  perfection 
aimed  at  in  the  conduct  of  a  quarrel,  if  it 
is  to  lead,  as  it  ought  to  lead  always,  to  a 
reconciliation.  There  should  be  no  root 
left  from  which  another  quarrel,  similar  in 
nature  to  the  original  one,  could  possibly 
grow  up.  I  need  hardly  remark,  that,  if 
this  maxim  applies  with  some  force  to  the 
disputes  of  individuals,  it  applies  with  a 
great  deal  more  force  to  the  disputes  and 
quarrels  of  nations  —  and  for  the  following 
reason.  An  individual  is  but  a  short- 
lived and  transitory  creature.  A  patched* 
up  quarrel  may  sufficiently  serve  his  or 
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her  purpose,  even  when  it  is  evident,  that, 
both  parties  surviving,  the  quarrel  must 
break  out  anew.  But  the  case  is  very  dif- 
ferent with  nations,  for  they  are  long-lived 
creatures,  and  a  root  of  discora  left 
(although  what  is  visible  above  ground  of 
^e  evil  thing  is  swept  off)  is  nearly  cer- 
tain to  produce  a  renewal  of  the  dispute, 
and  probably  of  war,  to  the  arbitrament  of 
which  national  disputes  are  ultimately  re- 
ferred. 

All  the  best  maxims  for  the  conduct  of 
warfare  and  negotiation,  apply  to  the  man- 
agement of  a  domestic  quarrel.  As  in 
warfare,  build  a  bridge  for  the  enemy  to 
escape  over,  as  it  makes  him  retreat  much 
sooner;  and  always  remember  that  your 
(f  is  a  great  peace-maker.  Give  your 
opponent  the  full  benefit  of  that  potent 
Uttle  word.  Then,  as  in  negotiation,  do 
not  half-state  your  case,  or  the  (Quarrel 
wiU  have  to  be  gone  over  again.  Tmiidity 
of  statement  is  as  much  to  be  avoided  as 
exaggeration.  When  I  said  above,  "un- 
derstate your  case,'*  I  meant  your  case  as 
against  your  opponent.  Do  not  under- 
state your  own  claim ;  but  understate  his 
neglect  of  it.  Rather  assume  that  he  has 
not  been  as  wicked  as  he  has  been  in  ig- 
noring your  affection,  your  merits,  or  your 
dignity.  (Grood  Heavens,  how  men  wiU 
quarrel  about  their  dignity  I) 

If  there  is  any  time  in  a  man's  life  when 
what  generosity  of  nature  he  ma^  have  is 
especi^y  serviceable  to  him,  it  is  in  the 
midst  of  a  quarrel.  Say  but  one  generous 
or  kind  thing,  and  it  is  wonderful  how  soon 
it  will  be  responded  to.  This  is  to  be  ex- 
pected ;  for  the  warmth  evoked  by  a  quar- 
rel will  rush  very  rapidly  towards  any  offer 
of  conciliation.  It  is  from  this  circum- 
stance that  quarrels  are  occasionally  most 
useful,  as  developing  a  warmth,  which 
bums  up  long-continued  petty  causes  of 
dislike  or  disfavour.  Coloness  is  the  re- 
sult of  most  poisons,  and  the  cause  of  most 
deaths,  in  the  world  of  affection  as  in  that 
of  physical  life. 

In  preventing,  conducting,  or  getting  out 
of  a  quarrel,  most  useful  aid  is  to  be  found 
in  the  exercise  of  imagination.  It  is  an 
effort  of  imagination  omy  that  can  enable 
you  to  appreciate  fullv  the  claims  and  mo- 
tives, and  especially  the  passions  and  prej- 
udices, of  the  other  side.  For  this  reason 
never  quarrel  with  a  stupid  man  or  woman, 
if  you  can  possibly  avoid  it,  as  such  a  per- 
son will  never  for  a  moment  be  able  to  real- 
ize your  conception  of  the  matter  in  dis- 
pute, and  will,  therefore,  never  make  due 
allowance  for  you.  If  you  are  obliged  to 
quarrel  with  a  stupid  person,  endeavour  to 


contrive  ihat  he  should  be  represented,  or 
at  least  accompanied,  by  a  clever  person, 
who  may  aid  him  in  understanding  your 
view  of  the  quarreL  So  largely  is  ima^ 
nation  useful  in  the  prevention,  or  in  the 
wise  conduct,  of  a  dispute,  that  it  would 
hardly  be  too  much  to  assert,  that  a  man 
of  the  highest  order  of  imagination  would 
find  the  greatest  difficulty  in  quarrelling 
at  all.  One  feels  that  Shakespeare  could 
hardly  have  quarrelled  with  anybody,  be- 
cause he  would  have  bad  such  a  keen  dra- 
matic sense  of  the  feelings  of  the  other 
side,  that  from  pity  and  good-nature  he 
would  have  been  sure  to  have  yielded  the 
point  at  once. 

Again,  if  you  wish  to  avoid  quarrelling^ 
be  pleased  to  entertain  the  profoundest 
belief  of  the  extreme  inaccuracy  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  as  regards  the  repeti- 
tion of  what  they  bear.  Hearsay  is  the 
fruitful  parent  of  many  of  the  most  mali^ 
nant  quarrels  that  infest  mankind. 

When  negotiation  leads  to  quarrelling,  it 
mostly  happens  in  this  way :  —  A  demand 
is  made  by  one  side ;  it  is  held  to  be  utterly- 
unreasonable  by  the  other;  and  a  counter- 
demand  for  retractation  is  sent  bade.  The 
retractation  is  not  made  in  full.  On  the  eon- 
trary,  though  the  original  demand  is  some- 
what modified,  it  is  substantially  made 
again.  The  counterdemand,  applying  to 
the  modified,  as  well  as  to  the  original 
proposition,  is  renewed.  By  this  time 
Doth  parties  have  become  rather  warm. 
There  are  a  few  more  negotiations,  ending 
at  last  in  a  hearty  quarrel. 

Or,  to  take  another  instance,  a  demand 
is  made  on  one  side ;  is  not  utterly  refused ; 
is  even,  indeed,  accepted  by  the  other  side, 
but  with  certain  mooificationB,  which,  when 
submitted  to  the  party  originally  making 
the  demand,  are  deemed  to  be  important. 
This  party  does  not  appreciate  the  com- 
paratively friendlv  reception  of  his  original 
demand ;  thinks  oy  pressure  to  get  more ; 
and  renews  the  original  demand.  The 
other  side,  finding  no  recognition  of  his 
friendliness,  becomes  haughty  and  stiff,  and 
returns  an  answer  less  favourable,  at  least 
in  expression,  than  his  first  one.  And  00 
there  goes  on  a  constant  interchange  of 
unacceptable  propositions.  In  short,  in 
this  case,  as  in  the  preceding  one,  the  giv- 
ing way  on  either  side  is  not  done  hand- 
somely. Thus,  upon  the  balances  of  differ- 
ence, sometimes  amounting  only  to  very 
small  quantities,  the  negotiation  takes  the 
form  of  a  quarreL  And  so  mighty  nations, 
as  well  as  uttle  boys  in  t^e  street,  rush  into 
fighting.  It  is  worth  while  to  see  how  it 
happens  amongst  these  boys  in  the  street 
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**Pat  your  foot  there  if  you  dare,"  saya 
one  boy  to  another.  The  other  boy  does 
not  put  his  foot  there,  but  to  near  there ; 
and  after  another  challenge  or  two  of  the 
Bame  nature,  neither  frankly  received  nor 
frankly  declined,  the  negotiation  turns  into 
active  combat.  The  same  thing  occurs  in 
domestic  life ;  and,  when  you  hear  of  peo- 
ple leading  a  cat  and  dog  life  (very  unjust, 
this  metaphor  to  dogs  and  cats,  who,  when 
they  live  together,  mostly  come  to  amiable 
oonolusions  I)  it  is  that  neither  side  main- 
tains its  own  resolutely,  or  gives  way 
handsomely.  Of  course,  the  ultimate  rea- 
son of  this  state  of  things  is  pride,  or  the 
desire  to  appear  consistent  in  the  eyes  of 
the  bystander.  The  greatest  quarrels 
that  have  arisen  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
have  been  arrived  at  by  one  or  other  of  the 
methods  above  described. 

I  have  now  endeavoured  to  show  you 
how,  in  my  opinion,  you  should  avoid  a 
quarrel;  how  you  should  enter  into  it; 
how  you  should  hold  your  ground  in  it; 
by  what  means  you  should  conduct  it ;  and, 
especially,  how  you  should  get  out  of  it. 
Any  knowledge  concerning  the  last  clause 
of  the  foregomg  sentence  is  worth  all  the 
rest. 

rMr.  Milverton  had  to  leave  the  room 
before  I  had  finished  reading  the  Essay,  as 
a  neighbour  had  called  to  see  him  upon 
some  parish  business.  After  I  had  finished 
my  reading,  the  Essay  was  discussed,  and 
was  generally  approved,  even  Sir  John 
EUesmere  saying  that  ft  certainly  kept 
close  to  the  subject.  Then  Mr.  Cranmer 
spoke.] 

Cran^mer.  I  was  thinking,  all  the  time, 
where  does  he  get  his  facts  and  instances 
from?  He  is  the  least  quarrelsome  of 
mortal  men.  When  I  was  in  office,  I  had 
some  very  tough  things  to  settle  with  him, 
and  had  to  oppose  him  vehemently,  but  he 
never  quarrelled  with  me. 

EUesinere,  He  is  too  much  in  the  clouds, 
for  a  great  part  of  his  life,  to  have  much 
spare  time  or  attention  to  devote  to  c^uar- 
relling  with  us  poor  creatures,  who  wisely 
abide  upon  the  solid  earth.  He  can  be 
very  passionate,  as  we  have  seen  lately, 
but  not  quarrelsome.  And  then  he  would 
think  it  so  very  undignified  — just  like  Sir 
Arthur,  who  is  far  too  ^at  a  **  swell "  to 
quarrel  with  anybody,  if  he  can  possibly 
avoid  it. 

Lady  EUesmere.  I  do  not  see  why  John 
Bhoi:dd  seek  a  second-rate  motive,  to  account 
for  an  unquarrelsome  disposition.  I  sup- 
pose he  thinks  that  all  men  are  naturally 
as  contentious  as  he  is. 
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Sir  Arthur.  Cranmer  has  raised  a  great 
question  which  has  often  perplexed  me. 
Consider  the  great  writers  of  fiction. 
What  an  affluence  of  characters  there 
is  in  their  writings.  I  mean  such  writers 
as  Shakespeare,  Scott,  Moli^re,  Dickens, 
Thackeray,  George  Eliot,  and  the  rest  of 
them.  Where  do  they  find  these  charac- 
ters ?  Is  it  Experience  ?  is  it  Imagination  ? 
If  it  is  the  conjunction  of  the  two,  what 
are  the  limits  of  each  ? 

EUesmere.  Perplex  yourself  no  more.  Sir 
Arthur;  I  can  explain  it  all  thoroughly. 

My  recent  scientific  studies 

lEnter  Milverton. 

MUverton.  Is  EUesmere  beginning  to 
take  upon  himself  the  airs  of  a  scientific 
man? 

EUesmere.  I  am  merely  explaining  to 
them  where  the  great  writers,  such  as 
Shakespeare,  Scott,  and  Dickens,  and  where 
the  small  writers,  such  as  Milverton,  take 
their  characters  and  examples  from.  The 
study  of  the  Infinitesimal  explains  everv- 
thing.  What  they  do  take,  is  a  germ-cell ; 
and  when  you  have  read  as  much  as  I 
have  read  about  these  interesting  little 
atomic  structures,  you  will  know  what 
they  can  be  made  to  do,  if  properly  devel- 
oped. But,  without  joking,  I  will  explain 
to  you  what  I  think  happens  to  these  men, 
and  I  will  take  a  particular  case.  Scott, 
sitting  in  court  as  '^  the  sherra,"  witnesses 
the  manifestation  of  some  oddity,  or  some 
peculiarity,  some  trait  of  greatness  or  of 
smallness,  in  man  or  woman  (and,  out  of 
court,  I  would  add  "in  dog").  This  is 
the  germ-cell  for  him.  Coming  into  his 
min<^it  has  fallen  into  the  proper  r^idus 
for  development.  Once  he  has  seen  or 
heard  a  Saddletree  take  the  greatest  inter- 
est in  a  cause  not  pertaining  to  him ;  and 
the  whole  of  the  Saddletree  character  is 
almost  at  that  moment  an  accomplished 
fjEustin  his  mind.  So  with  some  trait  of 
his  faithful  Purdie,  such  as  when  that 
trusty  henchman  vehemently  contended 
that  certain  trees  should  not  be  cut  down, 
whereas  Sir  Walter  as  vehemently  de- 
clared that  they  should,  and  at  the  end  of 
their  walk  together  Purdie  says,  "  I  think 
111  tak*  your  advice,  Sir  Walter;"  there 
was  a  germ-cell  of  Andrew  Fairservice  in 
«  Rob  Roy,"  and  of  Richard  Moniplies,  of 
Castle  Collop,  in  the  "  Fortunes  of  Nigel." 
The  pertinacity,  and  the  abounding  self- 
conceit  of  these  two  well-drawn  charac- 
ters, were  all  contained  in  some  such 
germ-cell.  I  hold  with  Locke,  a  favourite 
writer  of  lifilverton's,  who  learns  from  him 
to  dive  down  even  into  the  abstruse  na- 
ture of  t<Mrtoises,  Nihil  esse  in  inteUectu, 
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qftod  non  prius  erat  m  «en#u,  that,  in  fact, 
there  is  no  knowledge  but  that  which  has 
its  origin  in  experience. 

MUverUm,  I  beg  leare  to  differ  en- 
tirely. 

Sir  Arthur.    And  so  do  I. 

EUesmere,  What  a  foolish  fellow  I  am 
to  get  involved  in  metaphysical  subtleties, 
when  I  might  have  kept  to  science,  and 
abided  by  incontrovertible  experiences. 
However,  you  now  know  what  I  mean,  and 
I  ask,  is  my  theory  a  good  one,  or  is  it 
not? 

Sir  Arthur.    I  think  it  is  a  good  one. 

MUverUm.  The  poor  author  is  impatient 
to  hear  what  his  critical  friends  will  say 
about  the  essay. 

EUemere.  We  were  all  very  laudatory ; 
we  all  agreed  that  it  might  have 
been  better,  but  that  it  was  not  so  bad. 

MUverUm.  Such  hearty  praise  entirely 
rewards  me  for  the  pains  I  took  in  writ- 
ing it. 

But  I  want  now  to  illustrate  some  of  the 
statements  I  made  in  the  essay,  by  refer- 
ring to  an  account  of  a  quarrel,  which  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  best  account  of  any  quarrel 
that  has  ever  been  given  in  literature  —  I 
need  hardly  say  that  it  is  the  quarrel  of 
Brutus  and  Cassius,  in  Shakespeare's  "  Ju- 
lius CflBsar."  Here  is  the  volume  of 
Shakespeare,  which  I  took  care  to  have 
by  me.  First  observe  how  soon  the  quar- 
rel deviates  from  things  into  words,  and 
also  how  these  words  are  misrepresented 
by  both  of  the  persons  quarrelling.  Judge 
then  how  many  quarrels  must  arise  from 
hearsay  and  its  misrepresentations.  Cas- 
sius says :  — 

**  I  am  a  soldier,  I, 
Older  in  practioe,  abler  than  yourself 
To  make  oonditions.  * ' 

Upon  this  saying  of  Cassius  the  quarrel  in- 
stantly grows  much  warmer.  It  is  shortly 
afterwards  that  Brutus  says :  — 

**  Away,  slight  man!  '* 

You  will  find,  if  you  read  this  soene  aloud, 
that  from  the  time  when  Cassius  has  said — 

**  I  am  a  soldier,  I, 
Older  in  praotioe,*' 

to  the  time  when  Brutus  misquotes  him, 
the  intervening  words  would  not  take 
much  more  than  a  minute  to  read. 

Brutw, —  You  say,  you  are  a  better  soldier : 
Let  it  appear  so;  make  your  vaunt- 
ing true. 
And  it  shall  plesse  me  well :  For  mine 

own  part, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  learn  of  noble  meo.*' 


Then  Ciusius  corrects  this  misrepresenta- 
tion ;  but  you  must  especially  observe  that 
he  misrepresents  what  he  had  previously 
said,  and  is  not  at  all  confident  as  to 
what  he  did  say. 

CasHut. —  I  said,  an  elder  soldier,  not  a  better : 
Did  I  say,  better?" 

Now  what  he  did  say,  was  ''older  in 
practice,  abler  than  yourself  to  make  con- 
ditions'' —  as  being  the  more  woridly- 
wise  of  the  two,  as  Cassius  would  natu- 
rally think. 

l!hen  observe  another  point.  This  quar- 
rel would  never  have  been  got  over,  with- 
out an  interview.  Writing  letters  would 
only  have  made  matters  worse.  I  can't 
prove  that  frt>m  any  particular  passage; 
but  I  feel  that  I  am  nght  in  making  the 
statement. 

Lastly,  come  to  the  main  point.  How 
is  it  that  the  quarrel  comes  to  an  end  ? 
Only  by  Cassius  ceasing  to  contend,  and 
not  indulging  in  denunciations,  but  in  lam- 
entations that  are  almost  abject. 

*<  There  is  my  dagger. 
And  here  my  naked  breast; 

♦        •        •        ♦        •. 
I,  that  denied  thee  gold,  will  give  my  heart  : 
Strike,  as  thou  didst  at  Ceesar;  for  I  know, 
When  thou  didst  hate  lum  worst,  thou  loT'dst 

him  better 
Than  eter  thou  lov^dst  Casnus.** 

Brutus  is  immediately  mollified.  All 
the  warmth  that  had  been  aroused  by  an- 
ger, deviates  into  tenderness,  and  the  re- 
conciliation of  the  two  friends  is  one  of 
the  most  touching  things  ever  written, 
even  by  Shakespeare.  I  remember,  when 
I  was  a  child  of  six  years  old,  that  it  was 
one  of  my  first  reading  lessons,  and  I 
hated  reading  it,  exceedingly,  for  I  always 
felt  inclined  to  cry  over  it. 

EUesmere.  Of  course,  we  have  seen 
how,  in  this  essay,  you  have  made  some 
allusions  to  the  terrible  war  we  are  at 
present  witnessing,  —  as,  for  instance, 
when  you  speak  of  the  necessity  of  ex- 
tracting every  root  of  the  cause  of  quar- 
rel, applying  your  remark  especially  to 
the  quarrels  of  Nations.  I  wish  now  to 
make  an  observation,  to  which  I  think  you 
are  bound  to  give  some  answer.  You  ad- 
mit that,  as  regards  private  and  domestic 
(quarrels,  there  should  be  some  prepara- 
tion for  them.  Should  there  not  alK)  be 
some  preparation  for  national  ^piarrels,  es- 
pecially when  they  are  perceived  to  be 
inevitable,  or,  at  any  rate,  hi^y  prob^ 
able? 

Sir  Arthur.    He  is  right,  Milverton.    I 
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do  not.  wish  to  say  anything  rude ;  but  I 
think  you  yourself  will  admit  that,  in  the 
present  state  of  Europe,  it  is  yerging  on 
the  Utopian  to  imagine  that  you  can  per- 
suade any  two  or  three  of  the  principal 
nations  to  agree  to  a  reduction  of  arma- 
ments. I  do  not  say  that  the  time  may 
not  come,  when  your  pacific  theories  may 
possibly  enter  into  practice;  but  surely 
the  present  is  not  that  time. 

Milverton,  I  am  sure  you  will  admit, 
that  yon  haye  not  often  met  a  human  be- 
ing who  has  a  more  thorough  detestation 
of  war  than  I  haye,  or  a  greater  dislike  to 
needless  preparation  for  it.  I  object  to 
the  maxim.  Si  vis  paceniy  para  bellum,  I  do 
not  say,  *^If  you  want  peace,  prepare  for 
war ;  **  but  I  am  obliged  to  confess  that 
there  are  occasions  when  a  nation  must 
say  to  itself^  **  Tou  can  hardly  expect  to 
ayoid  war ;  and  if  you  wish  to  preyail  in 
war,  you  must  prepare  for  it."  A  nation 
may  see  that  it  has  entered  into  such 
treaties  and  guarantees ;  also  that  its  co- 
lonial possessions  may  be  of  such  an  ex- 
tended character ;  that,  with  eyery  dispo- 
sition for  maintaining  peace,  it  cannot  rea- 
sonably expect  to  DC  let  alone.  Then, 
haying  an  almost  moral  certainty  that  it 
will  not  escape  conflict,  or  at  least  to  giye 
a  menace,  which  will  be  futile  unless  the 
means  of  carrying  out  that  menace  are 
close  at  hand,  it  ought  to  prepare,  and 
must  prepare,  for  war.  The  great  defect 
of  moaem  statesmanship  has  been  the  not 
looking  far  enough  forward.  Statesmen 
haye  often  been  as  well  contented  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Stock  Exchange,  to  arrange 
their  transactions  for  the  next  month,  and 
to  look  no  further. 

Sir  Arthur.  I  liked  what  you  said, 
MUyerton,  about  the  quarrels  of  affection. 
I  suppose  you  had  in  your  mind  not  only 
priyate  quarrels  of  that  sort,  but  the  (j^uar- 
rels  of  nations  as  well.  If  the  Americans 
loyed  us  less,  if  they  did  not,  indeed,  yalue 
our  regard  more  than  that  of  all  the 
woild  besides ;  they  would  not  be  so  huffy 
with  us.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we 
did  not  care  far  more  for  them  than  for  all 
other  nations,  we  should  not  be  so  yexed 
at  their  huffiness,  and  be  prone  to  be  huffy 
in  return. 

Milverton,  For  my  own  part,  I  can  neyer 
yiew  an  American  otherwise  than  as  a 
fellow-countryman,  once  remoyed.  I  see 
yery  little  essentiid  difference  between  him 
and  one  of  ourselyes.  I  fancy,  but  per- 
haps this  is  a  fancy,  that  he  speaks  a  little 
nasally.  He  tells  me,  but  perhaps  this  is 
a  fancy  on  his  part,  that  I  do  the  same. 
But  his  thoughts  are  as  my  thoughts,  ex- 


cept, perhaps,  in  one  thing, — that  he  dotes 
upon  extension  of  territory,  and  that  I 
certainly  do  not.  I  should  'feel  it  to  be  a 
sort  of  murder  to  kill  an  American,  eyen 
in  battle.  I  should,  perhaps,  be  killing  a 
man  who  b  the  exact  counterpart  of  my- 
self. I  belieye,  as  you  know,  intensely  in 
race.  There  are,  doubtless,  Milyertons  in 
America ;  and  this  yery  man  whom  I  might 
kill,  miffht  be,  as  I  perhaps  am,  an  exact 
resemblance  in  nature,  form,  and  character, 
to  some  common  ancestor.  Tou  know  our 
friend  R .  In  his  dining-room,  just  be- 
hind where  the  master  of  the  house  sits, 
there  is  the  portrait  of  an  ancestor  who 
liyed  in  the  times  of  Charles  I.  I  declare, 
if  our  friend  were  called  out  of  the  room 
imobseryedly,  and  it  were  not  for  the  dif- 
ference of  dress,  the  man  in  the  picture 
might  descend  and  take  his  place  at  the 
dinner-table,  and  no  one  of  the  guests 
would  find  out  the  difference.  And  so  it 
might  be  with  me,  and  some  American 
cousin  of  mine  —  both  of  us  bein^  exactly 
similar  chips  of  the  same  old  block.  And 
then,  ^for  these  desperately  unlucky  things 
occur  m  real  life  as  well  as  in  noyels),  I  am 
to  kill  this  counterpart  of  myself.  I  de- 
cline to  do  so,  or  to  run  the  chance  of  do- 
ingso,  if  I  can  possibly  ayoid  it. 

£!llesmere,  I  must  tell  you  a  droll  idea 
that  has  come  into  my  mind.  The  two 
Milyertons  would  be  the  two  most  indo- 
lent men  in  their  respectiye  armies.  They 
would  affect  to  be  yery  coura^ous,  for 
indolent  men  are  always  afraid  of  their 
indolence  being  mistaken  for  want  of  cour- 
age. They  would,  accordingly,  be  well  to 
the  front.  They  would,  howeyer,  be  lying 
down,  haying  made  a  kind  of  sofa  of  bag- 
gage and  knapsacks.  Then  they  would 
take  what  are  yul^arly  called  '<  pot  shots  *' 
at  one  another.  But  this  pleasing  occupa- 
tion would  be  occasionally  interrupted  by 
their  making  notes  for  future  essays,  or  for 
**  Thoughts  on  the  Present  Campaign/'  or 
for  a  great  work  on  "  The  Folly  of  Soldier- 
ing." Both  of  them  being  bad  shots,  yery 
little  harm  would  be  done  either  way,  but 
they  would  furnish  great  amusement  to 
the  armies.  And,  as  nothing  promotes 
good  fellowship  so  much  as  laughter  on  a 
common  subject,  they  might  be  the  means 
of  making  a  lasting  peace.  Obsenre,  that 
Milyerton,  much  as  he  detests  war,  does 
not  decline  to  go  to  battle  with  any  other 
people  than  his  dear  American  cousins. 

Milverton.  Neyer  mind  his  nonsense. 
The  greatest,  and  the  most  dangerous  er- 
ror, that  at  this  moment  besets  the  Euro- 
pean family  of  nations,  is  that  Englishmen, 
Scotchmen,  and  Irishmen  do  not  loye  fight- 
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ing.  Being  rather  a  sombre  race  (at  any 
rate  the  English  and  the  Scotch),  nothing 
would  delight  us  more  than  fighting.  For 
war,  whatever  may  be  its  evils,  chases 
away  dulness.  And,  as  for  the  Irish,  they 
love  fighting  for  the  fun  of  it.  They  are 
always  anxious  to  find  the  '' jontlemen  who 
will  have  the  kindness  to  tread  on  the  tail 
of  their  registered  paletdts."  And  no  peo- 
ple in  the  world  fight  better. 

But  we  are  all  restrained  by  the  fear  of 
doing  something  very  wrong,  in  going  to 
war.  To  speak  the  honest  truth,  and  in 
words  not  common  in  these  mealy-mouthed 
days,  our  rulers,  and  all  those  who  could 
throw  in  their  influence  for  war,  are  dread- 
fully afraid  of  being  damned  for  doing  so. 
They  have  come  to  the  belief,  that  Grod 
does  not  approve  of  war ;  and  therefore 
they  will  not  be  driven  into  it  except  by 
stem  necessity.  But,  granted  the  exist- 
ence of  that  necessity,  and  that  the  bur- 
den of  a  tender  conscience  be  removed 
firom  the  British  mind  on  its  entrance  into 
any  war,  the  great  mass  of  the  British 
people  are  as  merry  as  crickets.  I  have 
watched  this  feeling  in  my  fellow-countrv- 
men ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  in  mv  own  self. 

EUesmere,  Ton  are  quite  right,  Milver- 
ton ;  even  Cranmer  on  such  occasions,  has 
no  objection  to  a  loan  —  a  transaction 
which  absolutely  horrifies  him  in  other 
times.  It  all  comes  from  our  likeness 
to  Fairy.  I  do  really  think  that  no  Eng- 
lishman thoroughly  understands  his  fellow- 
coimtrymen,  umess  he  has  kept  a  bull-dog. 
Without  any  joking,  bull-dogs  are  wonder- 
fully like  us.  They  are  the  least  interfer- 
ing of  animals.  Observe  Fairy.  She  fol- 
lows at  our  heels,  wrapped  in  a  surly  kind 
of  enjoyment;  never  going  up  to  other 
people,  never  yappeting  at  the  heels  of 
horses.  In  fact  she  is  a  silent,  steady,  indds- 
trious  kind  of  dog,  who  would  get  a  prize 
for  minding  her  own  business.  But  once 
make  that  business  war,  and  see  with  what 
animation,  with  what  determination,  and 
with  whatjoy, this  solid  creature  goes  into 
action,  llien,  contrast  the  conduct  of  our 
greyhound,  Bose,  who  has  something  to 
say  to  every  cur  she  meets,  and  not  always 
a  friendly  saying ;  who  makes  her  way 
into  every  shop ;  pokes  her  nose  into  peo- 

Ele*s  hands,  to  see  if  there  is  anything  for 
er;  and  will  absolutely  startle  and  hor- 
rify two  young  lovers,  by  rushing  in  be- 
tween them,  and  almost  saying  to  them, 
"What  folly  are  you  going  to  commit?" 
WJiereas,  Fairy  passes  them  by  contempt- 
uously, only  hoping  that  they  may  some 
day  quarrel,  and  that  she  may  be  obliged 
to  take  a  side. 


Cranmer,  If  EUesmere  once  eets  upon 
the  subject  of  dogs,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
stophim. 

[The  conversation  was  here  interrupted 
by  the  arrival  of  the  second  editions  of 
the  morning  papers.  There  had  been  a 
battle,  and  the  letters  of  the  correspond- 
ents teemed  with  descriptions  of  the  hor- 
rors of  the  battle-field  after  the  engage- 
ment. We  could  talk  of  ndthing  else. 
Mr.  Milverton  then  gave  us  a  description 
of  the  photographs  of  some  battle-nelds 
in  America,  which  had  been  sent  to  his 
friend  Dickens,  and  which  they  had  looked 
over  together.  I  now  resume  an  account 
of  the  conversation  as  it  proceeded.] 

Milverton.  I  need  haroly  tell  vou  that 
we  were  horror-stricken  as  we  looked  over 
these  things. 

We  thought  that,  much  as  photogri^by 
has  done  for  the  world,  ih»  best  thing  it 
had  ever  ^accomplished  was  these  photo- 
graphs, as  they  are  such  potent  dissuaden 
Tcom  war.  We  thought  so  then.  If  my 
dear  Mend  were  aUve  now,  he  would 
probably  agree  with  me  that  the  worid 
seems  to  have  entered  into  such  a  career 
of  madness  that  nothing  can  stop  its 
foUy. 

Sir  Arthur,  I  should  like  to  have  been 
with  you.  Dickens  would  have  been  sore  to 
make  such  shrewd  remarks. 

Milverton,  He  did.  He  pointed  out 
how  the  dead  men  all  lay  upon  their  backs, 
and  he  noticed  a  peculiar  swelling  of  the 
body  that  was  visible  in  all  of  them.  But 
what  I  am  alwavs  thinking  of  in  these 
times,  is  not  the  dead,  but  those  who  are 
left  wounded — fatally  wounded — on  the 
battle-field ;  and  not  even  so  much  of  their 
physical  agonies,  as  of  what  may  be  their 
thoughts  as  they  lie  untended  for  hours, 
erhaps  for  days,  slowly  stifiening  into 
eath. 

Cranmer,    Mayhap  they  think  but  little. 

Milverton,  With  many  it  may  only  be 
pain — masterful  pain;  the  pain  of  a 
wounded  animal  —  that  absorbs  the  wh<^ 
mind  of  the  dying  man ;  but  if  any  one  of 
them  thinks  away  for  a  moment  from  his 
pain,  what  must  be  his  thoughts  ?  It  is 
not  likely  that  he  has  read  his  Shakes- 
peare ;  but  surely  .the  thought,  if  not  the 
expression,  of  the  dying  Mercutio  comes 
to  his  lips  —  "A  plague  o*  both  your 
Houses ! "  and  he  roughly  curses  in  his 
inmost  soul  both  King  and  Kaiser.  Ko 
longer  buoyed  up  by  hatred  Tthere  never, 
perhaps,  was  much  of  that  feeling  in  him), 
and  no  loneer  even  supported  by  excite- 
ment, the  wnole  madness  of  the  thing  he 
hiu9  been  concerned  in,  is  revealed  to  him. 
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Indignation  consumes  his  soul,  an  indigna- 
tion more  profound  than  that  of  the  dying 
gladiator,  who  thought  of  his  ^  young  barba- 
rians at  play ; "  an  indignation  more  pro- 
found, I  say,  because  he,  the  dying  soloier, 
has  had,  or  seems  to  have  had,  some  par- 
tide  of  free-will  in  the  matter.  He  has, 
at  least,  shouted  forth  yain-fflorious  boast- 
ings, and  has  joined  in  all  that  tavern  ex- 
ultation which  forms  such  a  ludicrous  and 
horrible  prelude  to  serious  warfare.  But 
all  this  seems  to  him  now  to  belong  to  a 
former  state  of  existence,  and  to  have  been 
transacted  in  another  world.  For  now, 
wisdom,  ever-haltinff,  mostly  too  late,  has 
come  upon  him  hanfT-in-hana  with  death  1 

Perhaps  there  is  a  sound  of  music  in  the 
camp  of  nis  own  comrades,  which  his  feeble 
voice  cannot  reach.  They  are  merry  there, 
and  he  hears  the  song  which  he,  too,  had 
often  joined  in  singing  at  the  tavern  and  on 
the  march ;  but  its  strains  are  not  so  in- 
spiriting as  they  were  then,  and  are  but  a 
mockery  of  his  suffsrinss. 

Is  he  a  lover  ?  He  thinks  of  her.  It  is 
not  always  of  their  sorrowful  parting  that 
he  thinks ;  for  that  strangely  errant  and 
ungovernable  thing,  memorv,  carries  him 
badL,  perhaps,  to  some  fond  hour,  hitherto 
forgotten  — as  when,  one  summer  day,  she 
ihrew  wild  flowers  in  his  face  while  they 
were  walking  by  the  river-side,  and  was  shy, 
and  would  not  come  as  near  to  him  as  he 
wished ;  but  never  lo<^ed  more  beautiful. 
There  is  a  strange  complacency  in  his 
mind  at  the  thought  that  he  will  be  so 
much  mourned  over  by  her.  If  this  bleed- 
ing would  but  stop,  he  would  scribble 
something  to  her,  at  least  write  her  name. 
But  it  is  so  cold,  and  he  must  sleep  for  a 
few  minutes.  He  will  write  her  name 
when  he  awakes.  But  he  never  does 
awake. 

Is  he  a  son,  too  young,  perhaps,  to  have 
been  smitten  very  deeply  with  love  for  a 
maiden  ?  His  dyins  thoughts  are  whoUv 
with  his  mother.  No  one  scene,  either  of 
dread  parting  or  of  playful  affection,  brings 
her  image  before  him,  for  from  his  mother 
it  has  l^en  continuous  love ;  and  it  is  the 
fond  recollection  of  his  whole  life-time, 
shared  with  her,  that  is  present   to   his 


mind  at  once.  Her  grief^  which  he  knows 
will  not  cease  until  her  life  ceases,  is  no 
consolation  to  him. 

Is  he  a  husband  and  a  fiither  ?  His  are 
the  bitterest  feelings.  There  is  no  conso- 
lation here  —  at  least,  no  earthly  consola- 
tion. What  a  world  this  is,  in  which  he 
leaves  those  dear  ones,  is  but  too  clearly 
manifest  to  him  from  the  way  in  which  he 
has  been  made  to  depart  from  it.  It  would  be 
a  temptation  worthy  of  the  Arch-Tempter 
himself^  standing  by  that  dying  soloier, 
to  try  what  portion  of  his  soul's  welfare 
he  woidd  imperil,  so  that  he  might  be  per- 
mitted to  behold  his  wife  and  chiloren 
once  again,  if  only  in  this  dying  hour.  He 
listens  for  aid  to  come  :  to  him  life  is  still 
inexpressibly  dear.  He  hears  the  gallop- 
ing of  horse;  but  his  trained  hearing 
knows  that  this  is  only  the  quick  pursuit 
of  friends  or  foes,  and  not  the  approach  of 
any  aid  for  him.  The  cold  wmd  makes 
its  strident  noise  amidst  .the  reeds;  he 
watches  them  bend  before  it ;  and  it  is, 
perhaps,  the  last  thing  that  he  sees  or 
thinks  about. 

Some,  the  least  fatally  wounded,  have 
spare  thought  for  a  fellow-sufferer  lying 
near,  and  crawl  to  aid  him ;  but  the  most 
part  are  lost -in  an  overpowering  pity  and 
sorrow  for  themselves.  And,  besiaes,  they 
are  so  thirsty. 

There  is  in  all  minds,  whether  they  are 
sons,  husbands,  or  lovers,  a  pervading 
sense  of  horrible  ill-usage — ill-usage,  by 
whom  they  scarcely  know  or  care;  but 
had  they  energy,  they  would  be  inclined 
to  curse  the  umversal  nature  of  things. 

And  oh,  my  God  I  how  I  wish  that  some 
of  those  who  are  the  prime  causers  of  all 
this  agony,  could  themselves  suffer  some 
of  the  agony  they  cause.  But  no :  they 
are  away  in  snug  rooms,  telegraphing  ac- 
counts of  victory,  or  summoning  for  slaugh- 
ter new  levies  to  their  aid.  Their  time 
has  not  yet  come. 

Maulererer,  And  thus  great  nations 
are  welded  together,  and  historians  write 
grandly  about  this  welding,  and  the  grass 
IS  very  green  in  certain  spots  of  the  earth's 
sur&ce,  and  everything  is  quite  satisfac- 
tory in  this  "  best  of  aU  possible  worlds." 


Bt  the  street  of  **  by-and-by  "  one  arrives  at 
the  boose  of  Never. 

This  term  is  equally  applicable  to  all  ranks— 
Wboeter  is  ignorant  is  vulgar. 

Patience,  and  shuffle  the  oards. 


Between  the  yes  and  no  of  a  woman  I  would 
not  undertake  to  thmst  the  point  of  a  pin. 
Other  men's  pains  are  easily  borne. 
When  a  thing  is  onoe  b^gun  it  is  almost  half 
Don  Quixote. 
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From  All  the  Year  Boand. 
BORROWING  TROUBLE. 

That  habit  of  mind  which  we  express 
by  the  phrase,  "meetinff  trouble  half-way^' 
the  Americans  describe  as  "  borrowing 
trouble ;  **  and  their  formula  has  over  ours 
at  least  the  advantage  of  greater  brevity. 
Borrowing  trouble  it  shall  be  then  for  tne 
moment ;  the  thins  itself,  not  the  name  by 
which  we  call  it,  being  that  at  which  we 
wish  to  have  our  flinc. 

Some  people — and  those  unfortunately 
not  a  few — live  in  the  perpetual  employ- 
ment of  borrowing  trouble.  They  lay  a 
life-long  mortgage  on  their  happiness,  and 
occupy  their  time  in  paying  a  fancy  inter- 
est, and  a  heavy  one,  for  their  imcomfort- 
able  loan.  Anything  serves  them  as  an 
occasion  for  making  uiemselves  miserable ; 
and  their  indulgence  in  gloomy  anticipa- 
tions of  the  worst  that  can  befal  becomes 
at  last  a  trick  of  the  mind,  which  they  can- 
not overcome  if  they  would.  For  the  mind 
gets  its  "  tricks "  like  the  body,  and  they 
are  just  as  difficult  to  overcome.  No  ill- 
ness, according  to  them,  can  end  otherwise 
than  fatally ;  no  money  pinch  can  be  got 
over  save  by  a  bankruptcy,  with  excep- 
tional disgrace ;  no  trivial  misunderstand- 
ing can  be  healed  before  it  becomes  an 
irreconcilable  breach ;  and  they  have  sor- 
rowful convictions  as  to  the  present  unsat- 
isfactory state  of  your  soul,  and  its  ultimate 
destination  is  uncomfortably  sure  unless 
you  make  a  complete  change  in  your  opin- 
ions, your  actions,  and  your  beliefs.  Their 
heaven  has  no  sun,  or  one  they  see  only 
through  smoked  glass ;  their  songs  are 
mourmul  threnodies ;  their  dramas  sad  and 
dreary  tragedies ;  their  very  affections  are 
so  many  poisoned  roots  of  sorrow;  and 
their  trouoles  are  multiplied  by  just  so 
many  as  they  have  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances in  whose  welfare  they  are  interested. 
If  kindly  natured  and  not  saturnine,  their 
whole  energy  goes  into  pity,  till  their  com- 
passion becomes  a  vice,  and  their  sympathy 
an  additional  burden  on  the  heavy  weight 
already  borne  by  those  they  love.  For 
though  they  mean  to  help  in  bearing  the 
packet  of  miseries  of  those  who  are  heavily 
laden,  they  only  make  it  denser  and  harder 
to  carry  by  the  weight  of  their  own  gloom. 
If  they  are  mothers,  they  see  nothmg  of 
the  joy,  the  elasticity;  the  unanticipative 
thoughtlessness  which  neither  "  looks  be- 
fore nor  after,"  the  happy  inconsequence  of 
childhood ;  they  take  to  heart  only  its 
troubles  shaped  out  of  the  hard  tasks  of 
school,  the  tyranny  of  the  elders — whether 
as  big  boys  who  make  little  ones  fag  for 
them,  or  as  big  girls  who  take  away  the 


little  girls'  toys,  or  as  nurses  and  teachers 
who  tyrannize  over  and  oppress  both  big 
and  little  impartially;  the  troubles  that 
have  to  come  from  inevitable  ailments,  and 
from  the  gradual  initiation  into  the  sor- 
rowful reaUties  of  life.  They  pity  children 
and  young  people  so  much  —  they  say 
moumfuUy :  roor  little  things ;  life  is  so 
hard  on  them  I  And  the  shriO  cadence  of 
childish  laughter,  coming  in  with  the  sun- 
shine and  the  song  of  birds  and  the  scent 
of  summer  flowers,  does  not  lighten  their 
gloomy  picture,  nor  destroy  their  melan- 
choly theory. 

Nothing  can  do  that,  for  even  the  abso- 
lute present  reality  of  ioy  is  to  them  only 
an  hallucination,  a  delusion  which  must 
before  long  fade  away  into  thin  air ;  and 
blackened  ashes,  where  had  once  been  the 
glow  and  warmth  of  fire  —  or  a  fire  that 
only  seemed  and  was  not  true  —  are  the 
utmost  they  can  allow  as  possible  to  man- 
kind. If  a  girl  is  marriea  to  the  man  of 
her  choice,  they  sigh  over  the  disillusion- 
ment that  must  come,  prophesying  evil 
things  for  the  close  of  the  day  that  has 
dawned  so  brightly.  Others  have  married 
with  just  as  high  hopes  and  fond  hearts, 
they  say,  and  look  where  they  are  now  I 
And  they  instance  A.,  and  B.,  and  C,  who 
have  made  notorious  shipwreck  of  their 
matrimonial  happiness,  and  speculate  on 
the  probabilities  of  the  like  imskilful  pilot- 
age m  the  present  case.  They  are  generally 
sure  of  diseased  blood  on  one  side  or  the 
other ;  for  the  number  of  people  of  their 
acquaintance  who  have  hereaitary  mad- 
ness, or  a  decided  consumptive  tendency, 
gout  by  inheritance,  and  paralysis  stealing 
round  the  comer,  is  marvellous  in  propor- 
tion to  the  few  whom  they  allow  to  be 
thoroughly  "  clean."  K  they  cannot  des- 
ignate unwholesome  members  of  the  family 
by  name,  and  let  you  into  the  secret  of 
their  doctor's  fees  and  their  chemist's  bills, 
they  fall  foul  of  the  bride's  notorious  silli- 
ness, of  the  bridegroom's  well-known  tem- 
per; of  her  absurd  ignorance  of  life  and 
housekeeping,  of  his  monstrous  extrava- 
gance or  revolting  meanness;  and  they 
are  sure  that,  somehow,  by  the  failure  of 
health,  happiness,  or  prosperity,  there  is 
no  good  in  store  for  them. 

But  nothing  of  this  is  said  maliciously. 
Quite  the  contrary.  They  are  honestly 
grieved  at  the  dark  days  to  come  in  the 
future,  and  would  if  they  could  avert  the 
evil  omen.  But  what  can  they  do  ?  Cas- 
sandras  who  cry  aloud  and  prophesy,  they 
have  only  the  gift  of  prevision,  not  of  pre- 
vention ;  they  can  but  sympathize,  tney 
cannot  hinder.    They  are  the  skeletons  at 
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every  feast  where  they  are  invited;  and 
write  up  with  their  awful  fingers  the  Me- 
mento Mori,  which  is  their  version  of 
Salve,  on  the  threshold  of  every  chamber 
thev  inhabit;  yet  they  are  not  content 
with  their  perpetual  reminder  of  death, 
which  is  bad  enough  in  itself,  but  they  add 
to  it  the  still  more  desolate  rider,  "  Forget 
not  to  suffer  beforehand." 

There  is  no  hope  growing  in  the  path 
where  these  people  take  their  melancholy 
walks,  and  if  there  are  possible  dangers  in 
the  fair  future,  however  remote,  however 
only  possible,  only  contingent,  we  may  be 
sure  they  will  expect  to  meet  them  now 
on  the  very  instant,  &ce  to  face,  though 
they  are  just  as  unlikely  to  be  found  as  a 
wild  beast  at  liberty  in  London.  There  is 
the  possible  trouble;  there  is  the  wild 
beast  in  its  cage;  but  that  the  sorrow 
should  be  stalking  in  gloomy  mtyesty 
along  the  highway  now  at  this  present 
time  is  no  more  likely  than  that  the  lions 
and  the  tigers  of  the  Zoological  Gardens 
should  be  found  meandering  among  the 
Sunday  loungers  up  the  broac^walk.  If  an 
epidemic  comes  into  their  neighbourhood, 
they  and  theirs  die  of  it  daily.  A  finger- 
ache  heralds  the  advent  of  rheumatic  fever, 
a  slight  huskiness  is  the  first  symptom  of 
diphtheria;  if  a  child  is  flushed  with  play 
it  has  the  scarlet  fever  without  the  smallest 
doubt,  and  the  idea  of  escaping  the  pre- 
vailing scourge,  or  of  pulling  through,  if 
caught,  never  enters  their  heads.  K  any- 
thing merely  mental  could  kill,  it  would 
be  their  wretched  forebodings  of  death 
and  disaster ;  and  if  "  germs  "  fructified  by 
attraction,  the  houses  of  the  borrowers  of 
trouble  would  never  be  swept  clean  of  dis- 
ease. They  are  good  customers,  however, 
to  the  chemists  and  the  vendors  of  quack 
medicines  and  preventives;  for,  cowards 
in  all  else,  they  are  brave  in  their  adoption 
of  new  remedies — their  special  character 
of  mind  for  the  most  part  inclining  them 
to  a  belief  in  specifics  with  mysterious  prop- 
erties undemonstrable  by  science.  In 
ruder  ages  they  would  have  been  "  held  " 
by  witchcraft,  and  "released"  by  magic. 
Now  they  are  fain  to  content  themselves 
with  nostrums  which  work  wouders  by 
properties  unappreciable  by  analyst  or 
physicist;  and  when  you  say  to  them, 
"  lliey  cannot ;  there  is  no  such  property 
contained  in  a  bushelful  of  your  medi- 
cines," they  only  answer  **  They  do,"  and 
instance  to  you  cases  wherein,  to  their 
knowledge,  miracles  have  been  wrought. 
What  can  you  say  to  such  reasoners  ?  If 
Tenterden  steeple  is  the  cause  of  Goodwin 
Sands,  the  relation  between  architecture 


and  geology  is,  to  sfiy  the  least  of  it,  ob- 
scure. And  if  it  is  really  any  comfort  to 
the  poor  borrowers  of  trouble,  carrying 
their  load  in  the  desert  of  their  own  mak- 
ing, to  build  their  Zoar  on  the  shaky  foim- 
dations  of  quackery,  it  would  be  imcharit- 
able  to  prevent  them,  seeing  that  you  have 
nothing  else  to  offer  which  they  would  ac- 
cept in  its  stead. 

The  world  is  full  to  them  of  snares  and 
pitfalls;  and,  as  parents,  they  borrow 
trouble  in  their  daughters'  good  looks, 
their  sons*  gallant  bearing,  and  the  evident 
admiration  both  excite  in  the  minds  of 
their  young  companions.  Their  daughters 
especially  are  the  subjects  of  their  dread ; 
and  there  is  not  a  young  man  within  a 
mile  of  them  who  is  not  a  lender  of  the 
trouble  they  so  eagerly  borrow,  from  their 
conviction  that  he  is  a  wolf,  whose  sole  de- 
sign it  is  to  devour  at  a  sitting  the  poor 
lamb  bleating  its  innocent  response  to  his 
crafty  address.  All  balls  and  evening 
parties,  all  picnics  and  croquet  meetings, 
are  the  lending  offices  whence  they  carnr 
off  large  sums  of  borrowed  trouble,  which 
they  dole  out  in  separate  portions  to  their 
belongings.  Their  sons  will  be  sure  to 
flirt  with  the  wrong  girls,  their  daughters 
will  be  as  sure  to  bleat  to  the  wolves  and 
not  to  the  sheep-dogs;  they  will  have  a 
fever  from  over  cUmcing,  and  a  chill 
from  eatinff  ices ;  they  will  spoil  their  new 
dresses  and  make  them  unfit  for  Mrs.  A.'8 
"small  and  early"  next  week;  they  will 
be  ill  from  to-night's  excitement,  and  to- 
morrow are  coming  to  dinner  two  eligible, 
if  slightly  grizzled,  sheep-dogs,  whom  they 
wish  devoutly  their  lambs  would  affect. 
Whatever  trouble  is  afloat  they  borrow 
largely,  as  they  sit  on  the  side  benches, 
like  so  many  descendants  of  the  Giant 
Despair,  holding  out  both  hands,  not  for 
gola,  but  for  misery. 

When  their  sons  are  men  enough  to 
leave  home,  the  same  habit  of  mind  which 
has  done  its  best  to  cripple  their  boyhood 
follows  them  —  happily  for  all  concerned 
no  longer  able  to  influence  the  life  of  those 
for  whom  their  fear  has  done  its  loving 
worst.  As  boys,  the  poor  borrowers  of 
trouble  found  an  inexhaustible  fund  of 
pain  in  the  vigour,  the  energy,  the  daring, 
the  very  education  of  youth.  Not  a  gun 
was  ever  handled  whidi  was  not  sure  to 
shoot*  the  owner  instead  of  the  birds  at 
which  it  was  levelled;  not  a  horse  was 
mounted  which  did  not  carry  in  the  saddle 
a  frtictured  limb  or  a  broken  neck ;  every 
boat  was  a  witch's  bowl  with  a  hole  in  her ; 
and  all  athletic  sports  were  but  disguised 
devices  for  smashed  shins,  broken  blood- 
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yessels,  and  future  heart  disease.  Study 
was  the  direct  road  to  madness ;  ihe  navy 
meant  shipwreck  and  death  by  drowning 
at  the  first  stiff  breeze ;  the  army  was  a 
certain  consignment  of  so  much  precious 
flesh  and  blo^  to  the  path  of  a  bullet ;  the 
medical  profession  was  the  surest  way  to 
get  typhus  fever  at  the  first  opportunity ; 
the  law  was  perhaps  physically  safe,  but 
the  law  leaves  no  hands  clean  and  no  code 
of  morals  straight.  The  Church  alone 
was  an  absolute  haven  among  all  this  wild 
war  of  differing  dangers ;  and  in  the 
Church,  when  once  the  debt  of  trouble 
borrowed  on  the  temptations  of  college 
life  was  redeemed,  there  was  not  so  much 
to  fear.  And  if  we  knew  the  secret  causes 
by  which  some  lives  have  been  manipu- 
lated, we  should  find  that  the  reason  why 
certain  men,  with  no  kind  of  vocation  for 
their  profession,  were  doomed  to  cassock 
and  bands  and  sleepy  sermons  to  simple 
village  folk,  insteaa  of  to  a  pair  of  epau- 
lettes and  a  dashing  charge  at  the  head  of 
their  troop,  was  in  the  woful  fears  of  the 
parental  borrower  of  trouble,  in  the  days 
when  the  man  was  but  a  boy,  and  his  pro- 
fession was  decided  before  he  had  come  to 
his  own  mastership. 

If  the  borrowers  of  trouble  did  not  insist 
on  sharing  and  passing  on  their  loan,  it 
would  not  so  much  sigmfy.  Folks  are  free 
to  make  themselves  unhappy  in  any  way 
that  strikes  their  fancy,  but  the  mischief 
lies  in  communicating  to  others  this  unhap- 
piness  elaborated  in  their  own  private  cru- 
cible — this  trouble  borrowed  of  false  fears 
and  sorrows  that  do  not  as  yet  exist,  and 
that  may  not  see  the  light  at  alL  But 
happiness  is  impossible  with  this  preven- 
iently  grieving  race.  They  know  joy  only 
by  name,  as  a  fleeting,  deceitful,  and  de- 
structive hussy,  and  they  choose  care,  in 
his  blackest  garb,  as  their  rider  en  croupe. 
Like  Trappists,  they  dig  their  own  graves 
while  they  are  stUl  walking  about  the 
earth  as  men,  not  crawling  beneath  it  as 
worms ;  and  they  keep  their  most  precious 
jewels  in  a  coffin  as  a  casket.  As  if  the 
absolute  was  not  bad  enough,  and  the  ]9un- 
ishment  that  overtakes  the  imoonscious 
stravings  of  us  poor  dazed  wayfarers  not 
hard  enough  to  bear,  and  certain  enough 
to  come  —  as  if  the  sadness  inherited  of 
life  itself^  and  which  none  of  us  can  avoid, 
was  not  deep  enough,  the  mystery  of  sor- 


row which  none  of  us  can  fathom  or  fore- 
go not  mournful  enough,  without  adding 
to  it  all  by  our  own  act,  piling  the  Pdioa 
of  unnecessary  fears  on  the  Ossaof  inevit- 
able pain  I  But  no  reasoning  will  teach  these 
eager  borrowers  of  troulue  to  wait  unUl 
the  time  of  trial  actually  comes,  or  c(m- 
vince  them  that  there  are  two  ways  across 
the  desert,  and  that  the  chances  of  escape 
or  destruction  are  pretty  nearly  equal, 
if  only  one  will  believe  it  —  the  prepond- 
erance, indeed,  lying  to  the  side  of  escape, 
else  what  would  l^ve  become  of  society 
and  the  human  fi&mily  had  it  not  been  so  r 
They  will  not  believe  in  the  religion  of 
hope,  and  the  ethics  of  cheerfulness  are  as 
pagan  reasonings  to  them.  They  are  al- 
ways so  convin^  of  disasters  beforehand 
that,  when  a  catastrophe  does  really  come, 
one  would  imagine  it  must  be  a  relief  to 
them,  haunted  as  they  are  by  vague  shapes 
of  dread  which  beset  them  like  ghosts  in 
the  night.  At  least  this  is  rea^  this  is 
something  tangible,  and  not  a  mere 
dreamy  vision;  there  is  no  longer  that 
terrible  balance  between  hope  and  fear, 
the  possible  and  the  actual,  which  mi^es 
the  Drain  sometimes  uncertain  of  itself^ 
and  shakes  the  nerves  like  the  leaves  of 
an  aspen-tree  set  in  the  current  of  a  pass- 
ing storm.  When  the  worst  has  come, 
there  is  the  repose  which  follows  on  cer- 
tainty; and  the  sleep  which  comes  after 
torture  is  none  the  less  sleep  and  refresh- 
ment, because  preceded  by  agony.  So, 
when  the  borrowers  of  trouble  are  called 
on  to  pay  their  loan,  and  their  vague  fear 
is  translated  into  a  living  fact,  uiey  are 
spared  any  further  pain  of  uncertainty. 
And,  as  one's  imaginary  evil  is  seldom 
topped  by  the  reality,  for  a  time  at  least 
thev  have  respite  from  their  dread,  and 
find  their  real  trouble  less  terrible  than 
their  fancied  one  — their  payment  of  sor- 
row of  less  amount  than  that  trouble  they 
so  needlessly  borrowed. 

But  indeed  the  worst  use  that  man  can 
make  of  his  time  is  to  borrow  trouble  in 
any  shape.  It  is  quite  bad  enough  to 
spend  it  in  tears  and  despair  whei|  it 
comes  of  its  own  irrepressible  accord :  un* 
tU  then,  let  us  keep  our  hands  clear  of  it, 
and  if  we  must  borrow  anything,  borrow 
joy  and  hope,  even  if  we  have  to  pay  back 
Uie  loan  with  disapointment  and  with 
grieving. 
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From  The  Satorday  tteview. 
NOISB. 

Thb  literature  of  our  day  is  marked  by 
a  unanimous  revolt  against  noise.  Noise  is 
denounced  as  an  evu  thing.  Noise  is  in- 
deed the  arch  enemy  of  the  overwrought 
hrahij  and  most  influential  brains  of  our 
day  are  overwrought.  It  is  one  of  the 
effects  of  culture  to  subdue  social  noise 
and  idl  clamorous  expression.  Politeness 
is  soon  distracted,  and  whispers  a  shudder- 
ing hush,  at  sounds  which  would  have 
passed  unheeded  by  our  robuster  ances- 
tors. People  are  gradually  stopping  their 
ears  against  all  excited  utterances.  Shaks- 
peare  in  his  day  recogrdzed  a  spirit-stir- 
ring quality  in  the  ear-piercing  flfe,  and  the 
old  poets  meant  a  compliment  by  the 
epithet  shrill '^  but  what  pierces  the  ear 
offends  at  once  sense  ana  taste  now,  and 
shrillness  is  maddening  to  our  sensitive 
organization.  Even  within  the  (century  a 
great  change  has  come  over  men's  endur- 
ance of  sound.  Sympathies  have  turned 
into  antipathies.  Walter  Scott  enjoyed 
the  frenzied  rivalrv  of  contending  bag- 
pipes. It  acted  on  him  as  an  inspiration, 
lattle  would  he  have  heeded  the  barrel- 
organ,  the  despair  and  death  of  modern 
eenius;  he  would  have  married  it  to 
immortal  verse.  No  one  can  read  his  de- 
scription of  tiie  banc^uet  in  Branksome 
Hidl  without  perceiving  how  willingly  he 
would  have  taken  part  in  the  festivity  and 
raised  his  voice  to  the  height  of  the  occa- 
sion. His  verse  is  out  of  fashion  now ;  we 
need  not  apologize  for  quoting  how,  after 
the  priest  had  pronounced  his  benison  on 
ptannigan  and  venison, 

Then  rose  the  riot  and  the  din 
Above,  beneath,  without,  witbfai : 
For  from  the  lofty  balcony 
Rung  tmmpet,  shawm,  and  psaltery; 
Their  cUngmg  bowls  old  warriors  qoaflTd, 
Loudly  they  spoke  and  loudly  laugh'd; 
The  hooded  hawks,  high  perph'd  on  beam. 
The  damoui  join*d  with  wbistUug  scream, 
And  flapp'd  their  wings  and  shook  their  bells. 
In  concert  with  the  st^-honnds*  yells. 

It  is  this  clatter  of  sound,  this  minffling  of 
^tiscords  once  inseparable  from  the  very 
idea  of  revelry,  which  is  so  dreadfbl  to 
modem  nerves.  A  certain  music  was  then 
evolved  out  of  it  which  spoke  to  heart  and 
brain ;  but  our  refinement  recoils  from  the 
savage  charm.  What  once  quickened  fel- 
low^p  now  drives  to  misanthropy,  seek- 
ing relief  in  the  silent,  solitary  vitupera- 
tion of  the  pen. 

And  yet  noise  is  a  potent  educator,  as 
we  cannot  but  observe  where  existence 


passes  without  it.  And  by  noise  we  mean 
noise  proper,  not  harmonized  melodious 
noise,  but  clans,  clatter, 'rumble,  hurley- 
burley,  and  conmsion.  In  the  first  place, 
noise  quickens  the  ima^ation,  and  drives 
the  hearer  into  comparisons.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  describe  a  sound  but  by  likening 
it  to  something  else. 

And  his  loud  guns  speak  thick  like  angry  men. 

But  without  going  to  the  infinite  variety 
of  grand,  familiar,  fantastic  illustrations 
by  which  the  poets  bring  sound  home  to 
our  intelligence,  we  know  that  the  igno- 
rant and  illiterate  are  driven  to  ^eir 
similes,  and  hear  two  things  instead  of 
one,  when  once  they  would  convey  an  idea 
of  sound.  A  boy  bellows  like  a  bull,  a 
trampling  overhead  is  the  house  cominff 
down,  a  crack-voiced  orator  is  a  thousand 
penny-trumpets,  a  fusillade  is  like  hand- 
dapping,  a  gang  of  turbulent  navvies  four 
hundred  roaring  lions.  And  for  this 
stimulant  to  poetry  and  expression  the 
noise  must  be  of  the  chaotic,  unintelligible 
type,  startling,  surprising,  hiding  its  cause 
in  a  mystery,  suggestive,  not  explaining 
itself.  It  is  this  that  constitutes  the  ex- 
citement of  a  crowd  in  full  speech,  or  cry, 
or  tramp.  It  is  a  complex  thmg,  its  noise 
has  a  tnousand  meamngs  and  interpreta- 
tions. Hence  noise  of  men's  making  is 
more  telling  on  most  spirits,  and  a  more 
effective  sharpener  of  the  ordinary  intel- 
lect, than  the  sounds  —  grander  but  less 
intricate — of  nature's  more  harmonious 
gamut,  though  the  one  illustrates  the 
other  as  **  the  double,  double,  double  beat 
of  the  thundering  drum,"  '*  the  thunder  of 
the  captains,  and  the  shouting." 

In  the  matter  of  noise,  however,  it  is 
easy  to  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing, 
and  the  dwellers  in  noiseful  town  and 
court,  the  frequenters  of  crowded,  rum- 
bling, grinding  thoroughfares,  with  nerves 
on  £e  tenterh(>ok,  worn  spirits,  and  faulty 
digestions  are  so  circumstanced.  Noise  is 
to  them  such  a  positive  evil  that  they  be- 
lieve it  a  universal  one ;  or,  at  least,  that 
as  the  tyranny  of  privation  is  milder  than 
that  of  infliction,  they  are  justified  in 
sUenoing  the  joys  of  ruder  men.  But 
there  are  conditions  of  life  and  haunts  of 
men  where  silence  is  so  prevailing,  where 
the  ear  is  so  rarely  fiUea  to  satiety,  that 
those  who  note  it  become  alive  to  a  want, 
to  an  appetite  unsatisfied.  The  system 
which  is  never  exposed  to  an  excess  of 
sound  misses  a  stimulus,  a  certain  accord 
of  brain,  heart,  and  lungs  necessary  to  a 
full  sense  of  life,  and  without  which  the 
soul  never  arrives  at  its  full  capacity^ 
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eithei^for  feeling  or  Bympathy.    Such  ex- 
iatenoe  is  slug^sh.    In  many  orderly  Til- 
lages where  authority  holds  a  tight  hand 
over  its  dependents  noise  is  disreputable, 
because  there  is  no  provision  made  for 
respectable  noise  in  any  healthful  quantity. 
There  are  no  games,  no  recognized  gath- 
erings where  shouts  can  pierce  and  echo 
and  reverberate ;  no  village  band,  no  bells 
or  bellringers,  no  crashing  organ,  no  choir 
of  the  old  manly  brajring  sort.    Even  the 
jovial  cries  of  harvest  home  are  discoun- 
tenanced as  beery,  and  the  harvest  supper 
is  commuted  into  so  much  beef  and  pud- 
ding to  be  eaten  quietly  and  decorously  at 
home.    Tumult,  even  in  the  shape  of  fun 
after  a  hard  day's  work,  soon  catches  an 
illicit  ring  to  ears  steeped  in  silence,  and 
is    snubbed    as   threatening   to    morals. 
Within  doors  the  effervescence  of  eager, 
high-toned  chatter  is  unknown,  for  plough- 
men never  converse,  and  the  silent  rustic 
sinks  into  his  chimney  comer  debarred  by 
the  dog-tax  from  the  once-cherished  lux- 
ury of  a  yelpinff  cur ;  his  only  chance  now 
of  a  stunning  body  of  sound  reduced  to 
crying  children  and  the  perpetual  drop- 
ping of  an  angry  housewife. 

Bustic  genius  is  seldom  steady,  the  crav- 
ing for  sound  so  essential  to  its  develop- 
ment too  often  leading  it  to  turbulent 
scenes.  Wherever  noise  was  loudest, 
there  was  Bunyan  the  scapegrace.  Hence 
he  entertains  his  pilgrims  with  shoutings 
and  trumpets  as  a  foretaste  of  heaven. 
'*Can  heaven  be  happier  than  sitting  in 
the  public  with  a  jug  of  ale  and  the  fiddle 
going  ?  "  asked  a  young  collier  of  his  mate 
Bill — an  inquiry  which  implies  conscious 
expansion  of  the  faculties  under  the  harsh, 
but  stirring,  spell  of  gruff  voices  and 
scribing  catpit.  It  may  be  noted  that 
the  best  unlettered  hymn-writer  of  our 
language  was  a  blacksmith,  the  beat  and 
clang  of  the  anvil  doubtless  affording  an 
outlet  to  imprisoned  poesy  which  might 
never  otherwise  have  found  a  vent.  The 
idea  of  religion  in  the  unlearned  mass 
who  pass  their  lives  in  silent,  solitary 
occupations  is  so  inseparably  associated 
with  noise  that  it  is  almost  hopeless  to 
instil  the  one  without  some  aid  from  the 
other.  The  preacher  must  fill  their  ears 
if  he  would  get  at  their  feelings  and  un- 
derstandings;  they  must  sin^,  and  the 
singing  must  rise  into  halloomg,  before 
emotion  can  be  stirred,  or  the  sense  of  it 
find  its  way  to  heart  and  veins. 

To  the  dwellers  in  rural  solitudes  we 
may  imagine  the  charm  and  inteUeotuid 
fillip  of  market-day.  The  confusion  of 
sound  brings  a  new  sense  of  life   and 


brotherhood;  the  orack  and  crash,  the 
rattle  and  grinding  of  wheels,  the  multi- 
tudinous cnes,  the  snatches  of  talk  and 
laughter,  the  tread  of  numbers,  and,  over 
all,  clocks  and  chimes  and  bells,  each 
sound  demanding,  insinuating,  clamouring 
to  be  heard,  and  diverting  the  thought 
for  the  moment  to  itself,  and  yet  all  har- 
monizing into  a  busy-bee-like  unity  of  pur- 
pose, 

Where  all  is  hum  and  ban  firom  mom  till  night 

Our  markets  have  a  national  influence 
^uite  beyond  what  eye  can  count  or  statis- 
tics reckon.  Artisans  have  perhaps  too 
much  noise ;  not  that  we  hear  them  com- 
plain of  it.  We  believe  that  a  silent 
factory,  with  no  rush  of  steam,  no  rattle 
of  machinery,  no  hum  of  revolving  wheels, 
would  be  oppresive.  Noise  is  as  powerful 
a  sedative  as  it  is  a  stimulant ;  no  monoto- 
nous work  is  long  endurable  without  it. 

But  it  is  an  i^ectation  to  rest  the  plea 
for  noise  on  its  use  and  appreciation  by 
the  lower  orders.  All  people,  even  the 
most  flinching,  sensitive,  and  querulous, 
like  to  have  their  ears  filled  with  sound, 
if  it  is  the  sort  that  pleases  them.  Spirits 
always  mean  noise.  Mirth  is  outspoken, 
so  are  hope  and  expectation  and  vitality 
of  everv  sort.  Miss  Austen  remarks  that 
*<  everybody  has  their  taste  in  noises  as  in 
other  matters,  and  sounds  are  quite  in- 
noxious or  most  distressing  by  their  sort 
rather  than  their  quantity."  The  good 
lady  who  shrank  from  the  domestic  hurri- 
cane at  Uppercross,  and  resolved  never 
to  call  ti^ere  again  in  the  Christmas 
holidays  when  the  boys  were  at  home  and 
everybody  spoke  at  the  pitch  of  their  voices 
and  nobody  was  heard  —  a  hubbub  charac- 
terized by  the  delighted  grandmamma 
as  '<a  little  quiet  cheerfulness"  —  made 
no  complaint  when  she  drove  into  Bath  a 
few  days  later  amid  the  dash  of  carriages, 
the  heavy  rumble  of  carts  and  drags,  the 
bawling  of  newsmen,  muffin-men,  milk- 
men, and  the  ceaseless  clink  of  pattens. 
These  were  noises  belonging  to  her  winter 
pleasures,  and  her  spirits  rose  under  their 
influence.  Owing  to  their  greater  vivacity 
of  temperament,  most  European  society  is 
more  noisy  and  carries  on  conversation  at 
a  higher  pitch  than  we  do.  *^Who  can 
keep  their  good  humour  at  an  English 
visit?"  cries  the  Frenchified  lady  in  the 
comedy ;  ^  they  sit  as  at  a  fhnertd,  sOent, 
in  the  midst  of  many  candles";  and 
though  we  have  found  our  tongue  since 
then,  it  may  be  due  to  the  indispensable 
music  which,  acting  in  the  vulgar  capacity 
of  mere  noise,  succeeds  in  nusing   our 
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pitch  to  that  of  more  excitable  nations. 
We  have  heard  that  in  the  East  to  talk 
your  loudest  is  a  point  of  ceremony  and 
good  manners.  Who  can  tell  but  that 
this,  and  their  clamorous  mourning,  is  the 
necessary  reaction  from  monotony  of 
scenery  and  life?  Their  discordant  in- 
struments may  have  the  same  meaning. 

It  is  a  misfortune  to  be  abnormally  sen- 
sitive to  noise,  and  often  affects  the  char- 
acter unfavourably,  making  it  cynical  and 
unsocial.  It  is  one  of  the  points  on  which 
men  will  think  themselves  standards,  and 
decline  to  believe  that  noise-lovers  can 
have  anything  to  say  for  themselves.  To 
aver,  for  instance,  that  you  find  proud, 
exulting  excitement  when  '^  the  man^  rend 
the  slues  ^'  round  the  hustings,  or  in  the 
timing  of  a  prodisious  orchestra,  or  the 
awing  and  sway  oi  a  peal  of  bells  over- 
head, or  even  in  the  full  chorus  of  a  meet- 
ing of  choirs,  when  each  village  contingent 
resolves  to  make  itself  heard  above  the 
din  of  voice  and  organ  or  die  for  it,  is  to 
incur  not  only  contempt  for  your  taste, 
but  disbelief;  it  is  not  the  ei^joyment  you 
describe,  but  some  malignant  triumph 
over  more  exquisite  organization  —  a  sheer 
love  of  torture. 

Nature's  noises  are  less  repugnant  to 
this  form  of  refinement.  Men  may  like  a 
thunderclap,  or  the  roar  of  Chisel  Beach, 
or  the  wind  on  a  hill  top,  or  a  torrent 
tumbling  firom  a  height,  without  shocking 
anybody's  susceptibihty ;  though  all  noises, 
if  they  are  but  loud  enough,  l^ve  much  in 
common.  The  most  trying  of  all  noises, 
the  near  contact  of  loud,  harsh,  saw-crind- 
ing  voices,  offends  us  not  only  througn  the 
ear ;  it  wounds  our  self-respect  and  sense 
<rf  propriety.  If  the  speakers  were  really 
cocxatoos  we  could  stand  them  better.  In 
some  houses  noise  is  such  an  offence  that 
children  grow  up  altogether  missing  a 
tonic.  It  is  of  course  indispensable  that 
they  should  learn  to  be  silent  in  fit  time 
and  place ;  but  some  shrinking  natures  so 
dreaa  reproof  and  expostulation  that  an 
undue  snubbing  in  this  particular  stills 
them  for  life  and  induces  a  morbid  tem- 
perament. We  miss  a  flash  in  the  eye,  a 
spring  in  the  step,  a  ring  in  the  laugh, 
which  a  little  noise  indulged  in  at  odd 
times  might  have  instilled  into  the  system. 
Children  need  freedom  of  voice  to  gain 
fireedom  of  thought.  These  victims  of 
silence  grow  up  creepy.  They  are  of 
those  ''Che  non  traggon  la  voce  viva  a' 
denti,"  and  want  courage  to  assert  them- 
selves. And  it  is  this  consideration,  the 
conviction  that  noise  is  one  of  nature's 
invigorators,  that  prompts  us  to  defend  it 


against  its  legion  of  enemies.  Malring  a 
noise  in  the  world  is  no  figure  of  speech. 
Let  two  men  be  eaually  gifted  in  all  re- 
spects but  voice,  and  give  one  a  powerM 
organ  and  the  other  a  weak  one,  and  the 
man  of  phvsical  power  will  be  miles  a-head. 
He,  indeed,  can  always  take  care  of  him- 
self. But  it  is  lawful,  recognized  noise  for 
the  million  who  live  remote  from  the 
turmoil  of  cities,  which  we  plead  for  as 
one  of  the  important  elements  of  health- 
ful life  along  with  fresh  air  and  pure 
water. 


From  The  New  York  Evening  Post. 
THE  SO-CALLED  LATIN  RACE. 

BY  FBAH0I8  LIKBKR. 

Much  has  been  heard  within  the  last 
fifteen  years  of  the  Latin  race,  and  great 
has  been  the  endeavor  to  utilize  this  novel 
idea  on  the  part  of  Napoleon  HI.  and  his 
adherents.  M.  Chevalier's  book  on  Mex* 
ico  is  almost  exclusively  founded  upon  the 
idea  that  the  Latin  race  —  that  is,  France 
—  ought  to  be  strengthened  against  Uie 
Teutonic  race,  which  has  assumed  a  gen- 
eral sway  by  its  representative  power. 
Great  Britain.  Closely  connected  with 
the  erroneous  term  Latin  race  was  the 
word  CsBsarism,  first  used  in  a  pamphlet 
ascribed  to  the  present  Bonaparte,  and 
published  when  he  was  President  of  the 
so-called  French  republic,  and  desirous  of 
preparing  the  public  mind  (if,  indeed,  we 
can  speak  of  a  public  mind  in  press-bound 
France),  for  the  Empire ;  an  imitation  aiso 
of  the  Latin  idea  of  the  fiercest  democratic 
monarchy.  And  now,  when  France  has 
challenged  the  German  hosts,  it  has  been 
loudly  uttered  again  that  it  is  a  <<  a  war  of 
races;"  meaning,  of  course,  of  the  Ger- 
manic and  Latin  races. 

Thus  the  attempt  is  made  to  carry  Lat- 
inism  into  international  politics,  as  it  has 
lon^  been  applied  to  rebgion.  The  term 
Latin  race  had  not  been  u^d,  but  it  was  an 
error  accepted  even  by  many  Protestants 
that  Boman  Catholicism  was  better  adapt- 
ed for  the  more  imaginative  southern  races 
than  **celd  Protestantism."  A  strange 
delusion  1  Was  the  syllogism  of  the  cold 
Frenchman,  Calvin,  more  imaginative  than 
the  poetic,  soulful«  fervent  German,  Martin 
Luther?  Nowhere  has  the  difference 
between  the  so-called  Latin  race  and  the 
Grermanicrace  decided  between  Catholicism 
and  Protestantism.  It  is  the  draeoon,  the 
torture  of  the  inquisition ;  it  is  bloodshed^ 
and  not  difference  of  races,  which  forced  so 
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many  people  in  Europe  back  into  the 
Soman  church  or  prerented  them  from 
publicly  leaving  it.  Italy,  France  and 
Spain  were  as  npe  for  the  Reformation  as 
England  and  Germany,  and  the  south  of 
Grermany  quite  as  much  as  the  northern 
portion. 

Thus  Micheli,  the  Venetian  ambassador 
in  France,  wrote  to  the  Doge  of  the  repub- 
lic in  1561,  that  many  bishops  and  priests, 
most  monasteries  and  nuneries  have  been 
tainted  by  the  new  fSedtii,  and  adds,  <'  With 
the  exception  of  the  very  lowest  people, 
the  whole  nobility  and  the  young  men 
under  forty  years,  almost  without  excep- 
\  tion,  haye  fallen  from  tJie  old  faith."  Leo- 
pold Ranke  has  shown  this  amply  in  his 
work,  '*  The  Roman  Popes,  &c.,  in  the  six- 
teenth and  seyenteenth  Century."  Not 
the  differences  of  races,  but  fire,  sword  and 
torture,  haye  stopped  the  further  deyelop- 
ment  of  the  Retormation — the  sinister 
pomp  and  power  which  the  Petrine  Mon- 
archy had  acquired  and  into  which  the 
"^  Holy  Church  and  Republic  of  God,"  as 
the  church  was  styled  at  the  times  of 
Pepin,  had  changed. 

It  IB  always  dangerous,  and  has  often 
proyed  in  the  last  degree  mischieyous,  to 
act  on  arbitrary  maxims,  yague  conceits  or 
metaphorical  expressions  —  the  more  mis- 
chieyous and  tragical  the  higher  the  sphere 
of  thought  or  action  may  l^.  Let  us  in- 
quire then,  briefly,  into  ih»  meaning  of 
tnis  often-used  term  Latin  race. 

Much  has  been  said  of  races  and  their 
predetermining  character,  as  if  the  whole 
tustory  of  countries  and  portions  of  the 
earth  were  flowing  in  the  yeins  of  each  in- 
diyidual;  just  as  others  belieye  that  the 
whole  character  of  a  people's  history  is 
foreshadowed  or  predestined  in  theseognir 
phy  of  the  land  and  islands  occupied  by  it. 
The  doctrine  of  races  has  recently  ex- 
panded into  the  discussion  of  the  Arian 
and  Semitic  races.  For  this  subject  we 
must  refer  the  reader  to  Disraeli's  "  Lo- 
thair."  Our  inquiry  lies  within  narrower 
limits. 

The  word  race  has  probably  been  abased 
in  modem  times  more  than  any  other. 
The  rebels  told  us  and  each  other  again 
and  again  that  they  were  a  race  totally  dif- 
ferent from  the  race  of  the  North ;  Buckle 
finds  the  history  of  Spain  natural,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  race  inhabiting  Spain ; 
yet  there  is  no  race,  or  at  least  a  mixture 
of  some  twenty  races. 

We  are  all  aware  that  there  are  certain 
races  in  Europe — the  Scaly onio,  the  Celt- 
ic, and  the  Germanic  race,  with  numerous 
remnants  of  important  and  unimportant 


races.  In  looking  at  these  races  of  the 
present  time  and  at  those  of  the  past,  cer* 
tain  pregnant  reflections  force  themselyes 
on  our  minds. 

Some  great  and  eminently  leading  na- 
tions — such  as  the  Greek  and  the  English 
—  haye  been  and  are  a  mixture  of  yaried 
tribes  and  races.  There  are,  unquestiona- 
bly, distinct  characteristics  belonging  to 
dilferent  races ;  but  it  must  neyer  be  for- 
gotten that  the  tendency  of  all  our  ciyili- 
zation  is  to  the  greater  and  greater  assimi- 
lation of  these  Cis-Caucasian  races,  and 
that  all  the  noblest  things  —  religion^ 
truth  and  science,  architecture,  sculpture 
and  ciyil  liberty — are  not  restricted  to 
races.  To  all  these  the  mandate  is  giyen : 
Go  into  all  the  world. 

Lastly,  races  are  yery  often  inyented 
from  ignorance,  or  for  eyil  purposes.  The 
pitiful  attempt  of  inyentms  a  separate 
race  on  the  part  of  the  rebels  has  been  men- 
tioned. The  fictitious  Latin  race  is  an- 
other instance,  but  of  &r  greater  import 
and  far  more  dangerous. 

We  know  what  the  Latin  language 
means ;  we  know  that  the  Roman  <murch 
is  frequently  called  the  Latin  church ;  we 
know  that  lateen  sail  means  the  triangular 
sail,  which  is  common  to  this  day  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  which  people  were 
obliged  to  distmffuish   from   the   Dutch 

Xure  sail  when  mis  came  into  use ;  but 
t  is  the  meaning  of  Latin  race?  It 
has  no  ethnographic  meaning.  There  are 
no  Latin  pec^le  by  birth ;  and,  although 
language  aoes  not  necessarily  decide  any- 
thing as  to  races,  there  is  no  Latin  race 
were  it  otherwise,  for  there  is  no  people 
now  that  speaks  Latin  or  a  language 
partly  Latin.  Neither  Italian,  nor  Span- 
ish, nor  French  is  more  thiui  a  language 
mixed  with  a  more  or  less  predominant 
element  of  totally  changed  or  corrupt 
Latin. 

Thus  it  comes  to  this,  that  the  totality 
of  nations  whose  different  languages  haye 
some  portion — say  from  one-fourth  to 
one-fiftoenth — of  corrupt  Latin  admix- 
ture, are  called  the  Latin  race,  in  order  to 
separate  them  from  the  common  adyanoe 
of  ciyilization,  and  to  keep  them  apart 
from  the  noble  self-goyemment  which  first 
showed  itself,  rudely  but  strongly,  with 
the  Germanic  nations;  and  to  make  them 
look  upon  the  Roman  imperialism  and  Uie 
Senate  of  imperial  Rome  with  complacency, 
and  eyen  admiration,  while  mankind  had 
learned  from  Tacitus  and  Suetonius  to  shud- 
der at  those  institutions  as  degradations 
of  our  kind.  This  period,  in  which  cupid- 
ity gastronomy,  lioentiousnees  and  cruelty 
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flourished  in  the  palaces  of  those  who 
make  the  labels  of  history,  was  held  up  for 
admiration. 

We  must  be  greatly  mistaken  if  the 
great  mischief-maker  who  inyented  the 
word  **  Caesarism,"  and  the  oily  term  "  per- 
sonal goyemment"  for  what  used  to  be 
called  despotism  or  tyranny,  did  not  also 
invent  the  term  *'  Latin  race."  He  utilized 
it  to  his  heart's  content  until  of  late. 
France  was  of  course  represented  as  the 
first  of  the  Latin  nations.  Strange  1  The 
German  element  preponderates,  or  is  very 
stronff,  in  the  most  industrious  and 
densely-peopled  portion  of  France,  includ- 
ing the  Franche  Comt^,  Alsatia,  Lorraine, 
Flanders,  Artois,  as  far  as  Normandy ;  and 
a  greater  proportion  of  gemus  for  pen  or 
sword  has  come  from  this  portion  of 
France  than  from  the  other  parts  of  this 
proud  and  unfortimate  country. 

Let  the  term  "  Latin  race  "  be  for  ever 
banished  from  church,  state,  or  any  other 
sphere  of  thoueht  or  action  as  unmeaning, 
full  of  mischief  unscientific,  and  intended 
to  mislead. 


From  The  EoonomUt 
GENBBAL  SCHENCK'S  MISSION. 

We  explained  recently  our  reasons  for 
thinking  ^t  a  dangerous  and  mischievous 
mistake  to  speak  of  America  as  the  per^ 
manent  enemy  of  England,  —  against 
whom,  sooner  or  later,  we  should  be  com- 
pelled to  fight.  We  wish  now  to  urge  the 
many  reasons  which  exist  for  taking  the 
Tery  first  feasible  importunity  for  putting 
those  relations  between  England  and 
America,  which  have  been  so  long  dis- 
turbed and  unsatisfactory,  on  a  new  and 
thotoughly  cordial  footing,  and  to  show 
that,  from  all  we  can  gauier  of  General 
Schenck's  instructions,  and  the  tone  of 
feeling  in  America  with  regard  to  them, 
that  opportunity  may  be  close  at  hand. 

In  tne  first  place,  then,  if  we  can  by  any 
legitimate  concession  restore  a  cordial  un- 
derstanding between  England  and  Ameri- 
ca, there  is  no  sort  of  end  to  be  gained  in 
our  foreign  policy  so  important  and  bene- 
ficial,—  and  this  too,  whatever  view  may 
be  taken  of  the  right  foreign  policy  for 
England  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
Whether  vou  may  think  that  England's 
true  position  is  that  of  a  neutral  State, 
Btandmg  aloof  from  the  internal  disputes 
of  Europe,  and  carefril  only  to  provide  for 
her  own  indepenilence  and  peace;  or 
whether,  on  the  contrary,  you  hold  that 


England  ought  to  give  her  support  to  the 
cause  of  self-government  and  freedom, 
wherever  it  is  endangered  on  the  Conti- 
nent,—  in  either  case  alike  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  England  gains  immeasurably 
by  being  relieved  from  a  chronic  danger 
and  menace  in  America.  Indeed,  the  most 
earnest  partisan  of  what  is  called  a  '^  spir- 
ited foreign  policy  "  will  admit  that  war 
with  America,  though  it  might  possibly 
become  a  dreadful  necessity,  can  never 
lead  to  any  increase  of  the  influence  of 
England  in  Europe,  and  mi^ht  lead  to  its 
extinction.  And  as  for  the  neutralists, 
those  who  think  that  England  can  neither 
be  fairly  called  upon  to  wield  any  great 
influence  in  Europe,  nor  is  able  to  wield  it 
if  she  would,  it  is  surely  evident  enough 
that  their  case  extendls  with  infinitely 
greater  force  to  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  where  we  were  in  fact  unable  to 
hold  our  ground  at  a  time  when  England 
was  a  great  military  power,  and  the  re- 
volted colonies  opposed  to  us  were  in  their 
infancy,  and  where,  therefore,  it  b  verv 
far  frt>m  likely  that  we  could  fight  witn 
any  substantial  advantage  now  that  the 
United  States  are  one  oi  the  greatest  of 
military  powers,  and  somewhat  exceed  in 
population  the  United  Kingdom  and  British 
America  put  together.  Whoever,  there- 
fore, wishes  to  see  England  quiet,  and 
neutral,  and  devoted  to  her  great  commer- 
cial pursuits,  will  be  even  more  anxious  to 
deprecate  a  struggle  with  America  than 
in  Europe.  And  whoever  holds  that  we 
should  take  our  share  in  the  conflicts  of 
Europe,  must,  h  fortiori,  deprecate  thov 
fatal  results  of  any  embroilment  with 
America,  which  could  not  fail  of  using  up 
all  our  strength  and  absolutely  paralyzing 
us  fi>r  serious  action  in  Europe.  But,  be- 
sides the  mere  considerations  of  policy, 
surely  nothing  can  be  more  miseraole  to 
contemplate  uian  a  quarrel  between  the 
United  States  and  England  on  any  of 
those  questions  which  can  alone  cause  a 
quarrel.  For  there  is  no  conceivable 
issue  on  which  we  could  quarrel  in  which 
England's  power  would  be  exerted  for  any 
end  of  lasting  and  first-rate  value.  If  we 
(quarrel  about  a  few  cod,  or  the  construc- 
tion of  a  Fisheries'  Act,  or  about  our  lia- 
bility for  the  damages  of  the  Alabama,  or 
about  a  boundary,  or  any  other  of  the 
small  unsettled  questions  which  are  always 
under  discussion  between  us  and  America, 
no  conceivable  good  could  result  frt>m  the 
victory  of  either  party,  for  whichever  way 
any  of  these  questions  are  settled,  they 
would  not  be  worth  the  sacrifice  of  a  sin- 
gle Ufe  to  settle  them  (me  way  rather  than 
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the  other,  were  there  not  an  absolute 
necessity  that  erery  great  nation  should 
refuse  to  yield  to  mere  dictation  and  fight 
rather  than  lose  her  own  self-respect  by 
doing  under  threats  what  there  is  no  case 
to  justify.  No  doubt  it  is  possible  for  any 
country  to  fight,  and  rightly  fight,  about 
what  is  nominally  a  mere  trifle,  simply  in 
order  to  resist  gratuitous  aggression. 
But  then  the  only  possible  gain  is  the 
defeat  of  the  aggression,  and  not  the 
material  Yflue  of  the  encroachment  re- 
sisted. And  the  war,  even  if  it  ends  by 
the  success  of  the  juster  cause,  adds  no 
new  triumph  of  freedom  or  civilization  — 
nothing  but  the  history  of  a  successfully 
resbted  menace  —  to  the  history  of  the 
world.  Indeed,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  if  ever  we  did  get  into  a  struggle 
with  America,  both  parties  would  be  so 
firmly  convinced  that  they  were  fighting 
for  the  defeat  of  an  aggression  on  the  side 
of  the  other,  that  the  defeated  party 
would  suffer  ever  after  from  the  sense  of 
an  undeserved  calamity,  till  the  time  came 
to  revenge  it.  No  war  in  which  we  can 
engage  with  the  United  States  is  ever 
likely  to  leave  any  of  the  people  of  the 
American  continent  more  just,  or  happy, 
or  free  than  they  were  when  it  began, 
unless,  indeed,  it  should  be  waged  for  the 
resistance  of  a  purely  unprovoked  invasion. 
Surely,  then,  if  we  are  to  have  even  a 
"  spirited  foreign  policy,"  let  it  be  under- 
taken for  the  purpose  of  preventing  or  re- 
dressing some  great  pohtical  oppression, 
and  not  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  a  doubt- 
ful interpretation  of  some  confused  en- 
gagement with  a  people  at  least  as  inde- 
pendent and  free  and  a  good  deal  happier 
than  our  own.  K  it  be  possible  to  settle 
the  moot  points  between  us  and  America, 
it  is  scarcely  feasible  to  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  doing  so.  It  would  make 
us  far  safer  at  home,  if  safety  is  what  we 
want.  It  would  make  us  far  stronger 
abroad,  if  strength  is  what  we  want.  It 
would  establish  a  heartier  feeling  between 
two  great  branches  of  the  same  race. 
And  it  would  prevent,  or  greatly  postpone, 
the  most  inconceivably  mischievous,  nope- 
less,  and  murderous  of  all  wars, — a  war 
very  nearly  a  civil  war  in  character,  but 
yet  stimulated  by  all  the  jealousies  of 
national  rivalry. 

And  now,  in  General  Schenck's  mission, 
it  would  seem  likely  that  we  really  are 
going  to  obtain  a  good  opportunity  of 
healing  the  old  sore,  and  obtaining  once 
more  a  cordial  understanding  with  the 
United  States.  At  least  if  we  may  trust 
all  the  reports  which  reach  us  from  the 


other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  General  Schenck 
is  instructed  to  abandon  all  the  more 
grotesque  and  absurd  of  the  American 
positions  on  the  Alabama  question,  and  to 
ask,  if  not  precisely  for  what  we  can  give, 
yet  for  what  at  least  there  is  a  reasonable 

Eretext  for  asking.  It  seems  to  be  be- 
eved  on  all  sides  that  he  is  not  to  ask  for 
what  may  be  called  *'  general  damages  '*  — 
ue,,  damages  caused  by  the  general  com- 
fort and  encouragement  given  to  the  Con- 
federate cause,  —  such  as  Mr.  Sumner 
desired  to  claim ;  nor  is  he  apparently  to 
demand  any  formal  apology.  He  is  at 
most  to  ask  for  compensation  for  the 
losses  caused  by  the  escape  of  the  Alabama 
and  the  other  Confederate  cruisers,  and 
for  such  an  acyustment  of  the  law  for  the 
future  that  these  complications  may  be- 
come, if  not  impossible,  at  least  much 
more  difBftult. 

Now,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we 
should  see  no  difficulty  in  conceding  at 
once  the  special  damages  caused  by  the 
escape  of  the  Alabama,  as  distinguished 
from  the  other  Confederate  cruisers ;  nor 
in  su1[>mitting  to  fair  arbitration  the  ques- 
tion whether  in  the  case  of  the  other 
cruisers,  the  Georgia,  Florida,  Shenandoah, 
and  the  rest,  we  had  really  been  guilty  of 
the  same  sort  of  administrative  negligence 
of  which  it  is  hardly  possible  to  deny  that, 
in  the  case  of  the  Alabama,  we  were  really 
guilty;  nor,  again,  in  earnestly  and  im- 
partially discussing  the  question  of  any 
change  in  our  mumcipal  law  and  that  of 
other  countries,  which  might  seem  to 
promise  relief  from  any  such  complications 
in  future, — though  we  admit  we  are  not 
very  sanguine  that  any  such  change  could 
be  pointed  out.  And  if  only  England  can 
be  persuaded  to  concede  as  much  as,  in 
our  opinion,  might  be  frankly  conceded  at 
once,  we  do  not  see  why  General  Schenck 
should  not  solve  the  problem  which  has  so 
long  threatened  to  tnrow  the  two  coun- 
tries into  war.  Of  course,  we  cannot  and 
must  not  concede  anything  of  the  real  jus- 
tice of  which  we  are  not  convinced.  The 
practice  of  buying  off  an  enemy  is  the  most 
dangerous  and  mtal,  as  well  as  immoral, 
which  can  be  proposed ;  and  assuredly  it 
will  have  no  fhends  in  this  country.  But 
we  feel  so  sure  that  had  we  been  at  war, — 
and  had  an  Alabama  escaped  from  New 
York  under  the  sort  of  circumstances  un- 
der wbich  this  Alabama  escaped  from  Liv- 
erpool,—  England  would  never  have 
ceased  to  denounce  the  gross  negligence 
of  America  in  the  case,  nor  to  believe  it 
wilful,  that  there  can  be  no  real  sacrifice 
of  dignity  in  admitting  at  once  the  fault  of 
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which  our  adininiatration  was  guilty.  And 
as  for  the  other  cruisers,  though  no  case 
oi  this  kind  has  yet  been  produced,  or  as 
far  as  we  know,  can  be  produced,  it  is  only 
tsdr  that  where  two  countries  differ  so 
widely  as  to  the  evidence,  it  should  be 
submitted  to  the  judgment  of  an  impartial 
umpire.  At  all  events,  unless  the  accounts 
from  many  quarters  as  to  General 
Schenck's  instructions  are  utterly  belied, 
the  new  American  Ambassador  will  bring 
us  quite  reasonable^  though  not  perhaps 


wholly 
which    we 


admissible    demands,  —  demands 
certainly    ought   to  consider 


most  gravely,  and  of  which  we  should  do 
well  to  yield  frankly  and  freely  aU  that  we 
should  ourselves  feel  called  upon,  in 
the  same  circumstances,  to  press.  If 
we  do  so,  General  Schenck*s  mission  may 
make  England  safer  and  stronger  than  she 
has  ever  been  since  th^  close  of  the  Civil 
War  in  1865,  and  will  give  her  a  reputa- 
tion for  moderation  and  candour  as  well. 


BURNS. 
oar  KcoEivivo  a  spbio  of  hbathbb  in  blossom. 

No  more  these  simple  flowers  belong 

To  SoottUh  maid  and  lover; 
Sown  in  the  common  soil  of  song. 

They  bloom  the  wide  world  over. 

In  smiles  and  tears,  in  sun  and  showers, 

The  minstrel  and  the  heather, 
The  deathless  singer  and  the  flowers 

He  sang  of  live  together. 

Wild  heather-bells  and  Robert  Bams! 

The  moorland  flower  and  peasant! 
How,  at  their  mention,  memory  turns 

Her  pages  old  and  pleasant! 

The  gray  sky  wears  again  its  gold 

And  purple  of  adorning, 
And  manhood's  noonday  shadows  hold 

The  dews  of  boyhood's  morning. 

The  dews  that  washed  the  dust  and  soil 
From  off  the  wings  of  pleasure, 

The  sky  tbatfleoked  the  ground  of  toll 
With  golden  threads  of  leisure. 

I  call  to  mind  the  summer  day. 

The  early  horvtst  mowing. 
The  sky  with  sun  and  clouds  at  play. 

And  flowers  with  breexes  blowing. 

I  bear  the  blackbird  in  the  com. 

The  locust  in  the  haying; 
And,  like  the  fabled  hunter's  bom, 

Old  tunes  my  heart  is  playing. 

How  oft  that  day,  with  fond  delay, 

I  sought  the  maple's  shadow. 
And  sang  with  Bums  the  hours  away. 

Forgetful  of  the  meadow. 

Bees  hummed,  birds  twittered,  overhead 

I  heard  the  squirrels  leaping. 
The  good  dog  listened  while  I  read. 

And  wagged  his  tail  in  keeping. 

I  watched  him  while  in  sportive  mood 
I  read  ••  The  Twa  Dogs  "  story, 

And  half  believed  he  understood 
The  poet's  allegory. 


Sweet  day,  sweet  songs!  — The  golden  hours 
Grew  brighter  for  that  singin?. 

From  brook  and  bird  and  mmdows  flowers 
A  dearer  welcome  bringing. 

New  light  on  home-seen  Nature  beamed. 

New  glory  over  Woman ; 
And  daily  life  and  duty  seemed 

No  longer  poor  and  common. 

I  woke  to  find  the  simple  trath 

Of  fact  and  fbeling  better 
Than  all  the  dreams  that  held  my  youth 

A  still  repining  debtor  : 

That  Nature  gives  her  handmaid.  Art, 
The  themes  of  sweet  discoursing; 

The  tender  idyls  of  the  heart 
In  every  tongue  rehearsing. 

Why  dream  of  lands  of  gold  and  pearl. 

Of  loving  knight  and  lady. 
When  former  boy  and  barefoot  girl 

Were  wandering  there  aJready  T 

I  saw  through  all  fkmiliar  things 

The  romance  underlying; 
The  joys  and  griefe  that  plume  the  wings 

Of  Fancy  skyward  flying. 

I  saw  the  same  blithe  day  return. 

The  same  sweet  fall  of  even, 
That  rose  on  wooded  Craigie-bum, 

And  sank  on  crystal  Devon. 

I  matched  with  Scotland's  heathery  hills 
The  sweet  brier  and  the  clover; 

With  Ayr  and  Doon,  my  native  rills. 
Their  wood-hymns  chanting  over. 

O'er  rank  and  pomp,  as  he  had  sfen, 

I  saw  the  Man  uprising; 
No  longer  common  or  unclean. 

The  child  of  God's  baptising! 

With  clearer  eyes  I  saw  the  worth 

Of  life  among  the  lowly; 
The  Bible  at  his  Cotter's  hearth 

Had  made  my  own  more  holy. 
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And  if  at  times  an  evil  strain. 

To  lawless  love  appealing. 
Broke  in  upon  the  sweet  refrain 

Of  pure  and  healthful  feeling. 

It  died  upon  the  eye  and  ear. 

No  inward  answer  gaining; 
No  heart  had  I  to  see  or  hear 

The  discord  and  the  staining. 

Let  those  who  never  erred  fbrget 

His  worth,  in  vain  bewailings! 
Sweet  Soul  of  Song!  —  I  own  my  debt 

Uncancelled  by  his  failings! 

Lament  who  will  the  ribald  line 

Which  tells  his  lapse  from  duty. 
How  kissed  the  maddening  lips  of  wine 

Of  wanton  ones  of  beauty; 

But  think,  while  falls  that  shade  between 
The  erring  one  and  Heaven, 


That  he  who  loved  like  Magdalen, 
Like  her  may  be  forgiven. 

Not  his  the  song  whose  thunderous  chime 

Eternal  echoes  render,  — 
The  moumM  Tuscan's  haunted  rhyme. 

And  Milton's  starry  splendour! 

But  who  his  human  heart  has  laid 

To  Nature's  bosom  nearer  T 
Who  sweetened  toil  like  him,  or  paid 

To  love  a  tribute  dearer  T 

Through  all  his  tunefUl  art,  how  strong 

The  human  feeling  gushes! 
The  very  moonlight  of  bis  song 

Is  warm  with  smiles  and  blushes! 

Give  lettered  pomp  to  teeth  of  Time, 
So  *•  Bonnie  Doon  "  but  tarry; 

Blot  out  the  ^io's  stately  rhyme. 
But  spare  hiiB  Highland  Mary. 

John  Q.  Whittler. 


A  ooBBnpovDKMT  of  the  Oard€fur*i  Chron" 
icU  has  forwarded  to  that  paper  the  following 
account  of  the  condition  of  some  of  the  nurseries 
near  Paris,  dated  •*  Ghitenay,  Dea  4, 1870.— 
I  am  sorry  I  have  but  sad  news  about  the  estab- 
lishmeots;  they  are  all  deserted,  and  the  mag- 
nificent collections  are  perishing.  In  detail  I 
can  only  report  of  the  establishments  of  MM. 
Croux  and  Durand  Fils;  the  others  near  Ba- 
gneux,  Ch&tillon,  and  Bourg-la-Retne  we  only 
passed  several  times  at  night,  when  marching  to 
the  batteries  in  course  of  erection,  for  the  staymg 
there  during  the  daytime  is  not  very  agreeable 
on  account  of  the  shells  fh>m  Vanvres,  Mont- 
rouge,  and  Bic^tre.  M.  Croux's  pnncipsl  es- 
tablishment at  Ch&tenay  is  the  quarters  of  the 
Staff  of  the  Bavarian  Artillery;  the  Urge  Palm- 
house,  sixty  to  eighty  feet  long,  is  occupied  by 
the  horses,  the  flower-tube  bemg  made  use  of 
for  cribs;  the  magnificent  Conifors  (Wellingto- 
nias,  Pinus  Pinsapo,  &o.),  of  which  we  found 
numbers  of  fine  specimens,  have  all  been  cut 
down  to  form  a  fence  along  the  road  to  Fonte- 
nay-anx-Boees,  to  prevent  the  French  from  hav- 
ing a  look  into  our  batteries  from  their  forts. 
But  the  must  sad  sight  is  offered  by  the  Jardin 
pour  ks  Etudes  pomobgiques,  bdong^ng  to  M. 
Croux,  and  ntuated  near  Aulnay.  The  beanti- 
ftilly  trained  fruit  trees,  after  having  been  much 
broken  by  the  pulling  out  of  the  wires,  which 
were  used  for  making  gabions,  are  now  com- 
pletely eaten  down  by  the  2,000  sheep  and  80 
to  100  cows  shut  up  in  the  garden.  Nor  have 
the  nurseries  in  the  open  field  been  spared;  the 
stems  of  the  young  trees  had  to  serve  as  stakes 
for  gabions,  while  the  branches  were  used  for 
fagots.  A  simiUr  sad  siffht  is  afforded  at  the 
branch  establishment  of  M.  Durand  Fils,  near 
Gamart;  the  greenhouses  being,  to  a  great  ex- 


tent, demolished  by  shot  ooming  down  here  as 
thick  as  hail,  and  the  plants  they  contain  are 
dried  up  or  frosen,  for  we  had  — 6«*  R.  =s  18* 
F.  the  day  before  yesterday,  and  yesterdi^ 
morning  a  considerable  quantity  of  snow.  It 
will  be  about  the  same  with  the  other  establish- 
ments not  visited  by  me,  and  it  may  be  taken 
for  granted  that  the  losses  of  these  people  are 
beyond  replacement,  and  will  bring  many  of 
them  to  the  grave." 


A  ooBBnpoiTDBHT  in  Honolulu,  after  making 
a  botanical  tour  in  the  Kaala  range,  says, 
**  Botaniiing  on  this  island  is  not  without  con- 
siderable danger.  Only  imagine  descending  a 
steep  decline  at  70^,  which  had  to  be  done 
chiefly  by  swinging  from  the  roots  of  one  tree 
to  the  branches  of  the  next  one  bdow,  and  that 
at  a  height  of  2,000  foet  above  the  deep  gor^ 
beneath  our  feet'*  Nature,  however,  seems  m 
all  cases  to  provide  a  reward  for  her  admirers, 
who  voluntarily  expose  themsdves  to  such  dan- 
gers for  the  purpose  of  bringing  to  the  ^ye  of 
science  her  numerous  hidden  beauties,  for  the 
writer  continues  to  say,  he  was  not  a  little  sur- 
prised by  the  discovery  of  a  violet  with  splendid 
snow-white  waxy  flowers,  some  of  which  were 
almost  half  an  inch  in  diameter  and  exquisitely 
perfUmed.  He  considers  it  probably  a  variety 
of  Viola  ckamuioniana,  which  he  found  in  its 
ordinary  state  lower  down  in  the  forest;  but  the 

Sure  white  flowers  stretching  out  their  bng  pe- 
undes  above  the  surrounding  low  undergrowth, 
and  luxuriating  in  the  full  sunshine  of  an  aiuie 
blue  sky,  far  exceed  in  beauty  those  of  F.  cAo- 
mi88oniana,  which  are  of  the  ordinary  violet 
colour.  Nature. 
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THE   LESSONS   OF  NATURE,  ETC. 


THE  LESSONS  OF  NATURE. 

Or  this  ialr  yolame  which  we  World  do  name. 
If  we  the  sheets  and  leaves  coald  turn  with  oare, 
Qf  Him  who  it  oorreots,  and  did  it  frame. 
We  clear  might  read  the  art  and  wisdom  rare. 

Find  out  His  power  which  wildest  powers  doth 

tame, 
His  proTidenoe  extending  everywhere, 
His  justice  which  proad  rebels  doth  not  spare. 
In  everj  page,  no  period  of  the  same. 

But  siUy  we,  like  foolish  children,  rest 

Well  pleased  with  coloured  velium,  leaves  of 

gold, 
Fair  dangling  ribands,  leaving  what  is  best. 
On  the  great  Writer's  sense  ne'er  taking  hold; 

Or  if  by  chance  we  stay  our  minds  on  aught. 
It  is  some  picture  on  the  margin  wrought. 

W.  Drummond. 


SOUL  AND  BODY. 

PooB  Soul,  the  centre  of  my  sinftil  earth, 
Fool'd  by  those  rebel  powers  that  thee  array. 
Why  dost  thou  pine  within  and  sutler  dearth. 
Painting  thy  outward  walls  so  costly  gay  T 

Why  so  large  cost,  having  so  short  a  lease. 
Dost  thou  upon  thy  fading  mansion  spend  T 
Shall  worms,  inheritors  of  this  excess. 
Eat  up  thy  charge?  is  this  thy  body's  end  T 

Then,  Soul,  live  thou  upon  thy  servant's  loss. 
And  let  that  pine  to  aggravate  thy  store; 
Buy  terms  divine  in  selling  hours  of  dross; 
Within  be  fed,  without  be  rich  no  more :  — 

So  shalt  thou  fted  on  death,  that  feeds  on  men, 
And  death  once  dead,  there's  no  more  dying 
then. 

Shakespeare. 


THE  LAST  CONQUEROIL 

ViOTORjous  men  of  earth,  no  more 
Proclaim  how  wide  your  empires  are; 

Though  you  bind  in  every  shore 
And  your  triumphs  reach  as  &r 

As  night  or  day, 
Tet  you,  proud  monarohs  must  obey 

And  mingle  with  forgotten  ashes,  when 

Death  caUs  ye  to  the  crowd  of  common  men. 

Devouring  Famine,  Plague  and  War, 

Each  able  to  undo  mankind. 

Death's  servile  emissaries  are; 

Nor  to  these  alone  confined. 

He  hath  at  will 
More  quaint  and  subtle  ways  to  kUl; 
A  smile  or  kiss,  as  he  will  use  the  art. 
Shall  have  the  cunning  skill  to  break  a  heart 

J.  Shlrlef  . 


DEATH  THE  LEVELLEB. 

The  glories  of  our  birth  and  state 

Are  shadows,  not  substantial  things; 
There  is  no  armor  against  ikte; 
Death  lays  his  mightv  hand  on  kings; 
Sceptre  and  crown 
Must  tumble  down. 
And  in  the  dust  be  equal  made 
With  the  poor  crooked  scythe  and  spade. 

Some  men  with  swords  may  reap  the  field, 
And  plant  fresh  laurels  where  they  kill; 
But  their  strong  arms  at  last  must  yidd; 
They  tame  but  one  another  still : 
Early  or  late 
They  stoop  to  (kte 
And  must  give  up  the  murmuring  breath 
When  they,  pale  captives,  creep  to  death. 

The  garlands  wither  on  your  brow; 

Then  boast  no  more  your  mighty  deeds; 
Upon  death's  purple  altar  now 
See  where  the  Victor- Victim  bleeds  : 
Your  heads  must  come 
To  the  cold  tomb; 
Only  the  actions  of  the  just 
Smell  sweet,  and  blossom  in  their  dust. 

J.  Shirley. 


TRIFLES. 


Thb  grie&  that  fiiU  to  every  share. 
The  heavier  sorrows  that  lift  brings. 

The  heart  can  nerve  itself  to  bear. 
Great  sorrows  are  half  holy  things. 

But  for  the  ills  each  hour  must  make 
The  cares  with  every  day  renewed. 

It  seems  scarce  worth  the  while  to  take 
Such  Uttle  things  with  fortitude. 

And  he  before  whose  wakened  might 
The  strongest  enemies  must  fidl. 

Is  overcome  by  foes  so  slight. 
He  scorns  to  hold  them  tbes  at  alL 


FASHIONABLE  PIETY. 

In  a  church  which  Is  garnished  with  muUioD 
i  and  gable, 

I     With  altar  and  reredos,  with  gnrgoyle  and 

groin, 
'  The  penitents'  dresses  are  sealskin  and  sable, 
I     The  odour  of  sanctity's  eau-de-Cologne. 
i  But  surely  if  Lucifer,  flying  from  Hades, 
I     Could  gase  at  thb  orowd,  with  itt  panUn 

and  paints. 
He  would  say,  looking  round  at  the  lords  and 

the  ladies, 
•<0h,  where  is  All  Sinners  if  this  is  All 

Saints  T" 
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From  The  FortnlghUy  Review. 
BALZAC'S  NOVELS. 

Balzac  exacts  more  attention  than 
most  novel  readers  are  inclined  to  give ; 
he  is  often  repnlsive,  and  not  nnfrequently 
doll;  but  the  student  who  has  once  sub- 
mitted to  his  charm  becomes  spell-bound. 
Disgusted  for  a  moment,  he  returns  again 
and  again  to  the  strange,  hideous,  gro- 
tesque, but  most  interesting  world  to 
which  Balzac  alone  can  introduce  him. 
Like  the  opium-eater,  he  acquires  a  taste 
for  the  visions  that  are  coi\jured  up  before 
him  with  so  vivid  a  colouring,  that  he 
almost  believes  in  their  objective  existence. 
There  are  some  greater  novelists  than 
Balzac;  there  are  many  who  preach  a 
purer  morality;  and  many  who  give  a  far 
greater  impression  of  general  intellectual 
force :  but  in  this  one  quality  of  intense 
realization  of  actors  and  scenery,  he  is 
unique. 

Balzac,  indeed,  was  apparently  himself 
almost  incapable  of  distinguishing  his 
dreams  from  realities.  Great  wits,  we 
know,  are  allied  to  madness ;  and  the 
boundaries  seem  in  his  case  to  have  been 
most  shadowy  and  indistinct.  Indeed,  if 
the  anecdotes  reported  of  him  be  accurate 
— some  of  them  are  doubtless  rather  over- 
charged —  he  must  have  lived  almost  in  a 
state  of  permanent  hallucination.  This, 
for  example,  is  a  characteristic  story.  He 
inhabited  for  some  years  a  house  called 
les  Jardies,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris. 
He  had  a  difficulty  in  providing  material 
furniture,  owing  to  certain  debts,  which, 
as  some  sceptics  insinuated,  were  them- 
selves a  vast  mystification.  He  habitually 
ascribed  his  poverty  to  a  certain  "  deficit 
Ressner,"  a  loss  which  reposed  on  some 
trifling  foundation  of  facts,  but  which  as- 
sumed monstrous  proportions  in  his  imagi- 
nation, and  recurred  perpetually  as  the 
supposed  cause  of  his  poverty.  In  sober 
reality,  however,  he  was  poor,  and  found 
compensation  in  creating  a  vast  credit,  as 
imaginary  as  his  liabilities.  Upon  that 
bank  he  could  draw  without  stint.  He 
therefore  inscribed  in  one  place  upon  the 
bare  walls  of  his  house,  '^Ici  un  revdte- 
ment  de  marbre  de  Paros;"  in  another, 
<<  Ici  un  plafond  peint  par  Eugene 
Delacroix;"  in  a  third,  '^Id  des  portes,! 


fa9on  Trianon ; "  and,  in  short,  revelled  in 
gorgeous  decorations  made  of  the  same 
materials  as  the  dishes  of  the  Barmecide's 
feast.  A  minor  source  of  wealth  was  the 
single  walnut-tree,  which  really  grew  in 
his  gardens,  and  which  increased  his 
dream-revenue  by  £60  a  year.  This  ex- 
traordinary result  was  due,  not  to  any 
merit  in  the  nuts,  but  to  an  ancient  and 
imaginary  custom  of  the  village  which 
compelled  the  inhabitants  to  deposit  round 
its  foot  a  material  defined  by  Victor  Hugo 
as  ^du  guano  moins  les  oiseaux."  The 
most  singular  story,  however,  and  which 
we  presume  is  to  be  received  with  a  cer- 
tain reserve,  tells  how  he  roused  two  of 
his  intimate  friends  at  two  o'clock  one 
morning,  and  urged  them  to  start  for  India 
«nthout  an  hour's  delay.  The  cause  of 
this  journey  was  that  a  certain  German 
historian  had  presented  Balzac  with  a  seal, 
valued  by  the  thoughtless  at  the  sum  of 
six  sous.  The  ring,"  however,  had  a  singu- 
lar history  in  Balzac's  dreamland.  It  was 
impressed  with  the  seal  of  the  prophet^ 
and  had  been  stolen  by  the  English  from 
the  great  Mogul.  Balzac  had  or  had  not 
been  informed  by  the  Turkish  ambassador 
that  that  potentate  would  repurchase  it 
with  tons  of  gold  and  diamonds,  and  was 
benevolent  enough  to  propose  that  his 
friends  should  share  in  the  stores  which 
would  exceed  the  dreams  of  Aladdin. 

How  far  these  and  other  such  fancies* 
were  a  merely  humorous  protest  against 
the  harsh  realities  of  life,  may  be  a  mat- 
ter of  speculation ;  but  it  is  less  doubtful 
that  the  fictitious  personages  with  whom 
Balzac  surrounded  himself  lived  and 
moved  in  his  imagination  as  distinctly  as 
the '  flesh  and  blood  realities  who  were 
treading  the  pavement  of  Paris.  He  did 
not  so  much  invent  characters  and  situa- 
tions as  watch  his  imaginary  world,  and 
compile  the  memories  of  its  celebrities. 
All  English  readers  are  acquainted  with 
the  little  circle  of  clergymen  and  wives 
who  inhabit  the  town  of  Barchester. 
Balzac  had  carried  out  the  same  device  on 
a  gigantic  scale.  He  has  peopled  not  a 
country  town,  but  a  metropolis.  There  is 
a  whole  society,  with  the  members  of 
which  we  are  intimate,  whose  family  se- 
crets are  revealed  to  us,  and  who  drop  in, 
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as  it  were,  in  every  novel  of  a  long  Beries, 
as  if  they  were  old  friends.  When,  for 
example,  young  Vidtumien  d^£sgrignon 
comes  to  Paris,  he  makes  aoquaintanoe,  we 
are  tdld,  with  De  Marsay,  Maxime  de 
Trailles,  Les  Lupeaulx,  Bastignac,  Yan- 
denesse,  Ajuda-Pinto,  the  Duchesses  de 
Grandlieu,  de  Carigliano,  de  Chaulieu,  the 
Marquises  d'Espard,  d'Aiglemont,  and  De 
Listomere,  Madame  Firmiani,  the  Comtesse 
de  S^rizy,  and  various  other  heads  of  the 
fashionable  world.  Every  one  of  those 
characters  has  a  special  history.  He  or 
she  appears  as  the  hero  or  heroine  of  one 
story,  and  plays  subsidiary  parts  in  a  score 
of  others.  They  recall  to  us  innumerable 
scandalous  episodes,  with  which  anybody 
who  lives  in  the  imaginary  society  of  Bal- 


as  a  back-stairs  politician  with  the  gossip 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  list  just 
given  is  a  mere  fragment  of  the  great  cir- 
cle to  which  Balzac  iiitroduces  us.  The 
history  of  their  performances  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  time; 
nay,  it  is  sometimes  essential  to  a  fuU  com- 
prehension of  recent  events.  Bishop  Prou- 
die,  we  fear,  would  scarcely  venture  to  take 
an  active  part  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Emancipation ;  he  would  be  dissolved  into 
thin  air  by  contact  with  more  substantial 
forms ;  but  if  you  would  appreciate  the 
intrigues  which  were  going  on  at  Paris 
during  the  campaign  6f  Marengo,  you 
must  study  the  conversations  which  took 
place  between  Talleyrand,  Fouch6,  Sieyfes, 
Camot,  and  Malin,  and  their  relations  to 
that  prince  of  policemen,  the  well-known 
Corentin.  De  Marsay,  we  are  told,  with 
audacious  precision  of  time  and  place^  was 
president  of  the  Council  in  1833.  There 
is  no  tendency  on  the  part  of  these  spectres 
to  shrink  from  the  light.  They  rub  shoul- 
ders with  the  most  celebrated  statesmen, 
and  mingle  in  every  event  of  the  time. 
One  is  driven  to  believe  that  Balzac  really 
fancied  the  Banker  Nucingen  to  be  as 
tangible  as  a  Rothschild,  and  was  con- 
vinced that  the  conversations  of  Louis 
XVlll.  with  Vandenesse  were  historic 
facts.  His  sister  tells  us  that  he  discussed 
the  behaviour  of  his  own  creations  with 
the  utmost  gravity,  and  was  intensely  in- 
terested in  discovering  their  fate,  and  get- 


ting the  earliest  inforttiation  as  to  the  al- 
liances which  they  were  about  to  form.  It 
is  a  curious  question,  upon  which  I  cannot 
profess  to  speak  positively,  whether  this 
voluminous  story  ever  comes  into  hopeless 
conflict  with  dates.  I  have  some  suspicions 
that  the  brilliant  journalist,  Blondet,  was 
married  and  unmarried  at  the  same  period ; 
but,  considering  his  very  loose  mode  of 
life,  the  suspicion,  if  true,  is  susceptible  of 
explanation.  Such  study  as  I  have  made 
has  not  revealed  any  case  of  inconsistency ; 
and  Balzac  evidently  has  the  whole  secret 
(for  it  seems  harsh  to  call  it  fictitious)  his- 
tory of  the  time  so  completely  at  his  fin- 
ger^s  ends,  that  the  effect  upon  the  reader  is 
to  produce  an  unhesitating  confidence.  If 
a  blunder  occurs  one  would  rather  believe 


zac's  Paris  feels  it  a  duty  to  be  as  familiar^in  a  slip  of  the  pen,  such  as  happens  to 


real  historians,  not  in  the  substantial  in- 
accuracy of  the  narrative.  Sir  A.  Alison, 
it  may  be  remembered,  brings  Sir  Peregrine 
Pickle  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  fiineral, 
which  must  have  occurred  after  Sir  Pere- 
grine's death ;  and  Balzac's  imaginary  nar- 
rative may  not  be  perfectly  free  from 
anachronism.  But,  if  so,  I  have  not  found 
him  out.  Everybody  must  sympathiae 
with  the  English  lady  who  is  said  to  have 
written  to  Paris  for  the  address  of  that 
most  imposing  physician,  Horace  BLan- 
chon. 

This  startling  realization  may  be  due  in 
part  to  a  mere  literary  trick.  We  meet 
with  artifices  like  those  by  which  De  Foe 
cheats  us  into  forgetfulness  of  his  true 
character.  One  of  the  best  known  is  the 
insertion  of  superfluous  bits  of  information, 
by  way  of  entrapping  his  readers  into 
the  inference  that  they  could  only  have 
been  given  because  they  were  true.  The 
snare  is  more  worthy  of  a  writer  of  beg- 
ging letters  than  of  a  genuine  artist.  Bal- 
zac occasionally  indulges  in  somewhat  sim- 
ilar devices ;  little  indirect  allusions  to  his 
old  characters  are  thrown  in  with  a  calcu- 
lated nonchaiance ;.  we  have  bits  of  anti- 
quarian information  as  to  the  history  of 
buildings;  superfluous  accounts  of  the 
coats  of  arms  of  the  principal  families  con- 
cerned, and  anecdotes  as  to  their  ancestry : 
and,  after  he  has  given  us  a  name,  he 
sometimes  takes  care  to  explain  that  the 
pronunciation  is  different  from  the  ^geUr 
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ing.  As  a  rule,  however,  these  irrelevant 
xuinntiffi  seem  to  be  thrown  in,  not  by  way 
of  tricking  us,  but  because  he  has  so  gen- 
uine an  interest  in  his  own  personages. 
He  is  as  anxious  to  set  De  Marsay  or  the 
F^re  Goriot  distinctly  before  us,  as  Mr. 
Carlyle  to  make  us  acquainted  with  Fred- 
erick or  Cromwell.  Our  taost  vivid 
painter  of  historical  portraits  is  not  more 
charmed  to  discover  a  characteristic  in- 
cident in  the  life  of  his  heroes,  or  to  de- 
scribe the  pimples  on  his  face,  or  the  specks 
of  blood  on  his  collar,  than  Balzac  to  do 
the  same  duty  for  the  creations  of  his 
fancy.  De  Foe  may  be  compared  to  those 
&vourites  of  showmen  who  cheat  you  into 
mistaking  a  flat  wall  painting  for  a  bas-re- 
liefl  Balzac  is  one  of  the  patient  Dutch 
artists  who  exhaust  inconceivable  skill  and 
.  patience  in  painting  every  hair  on  the 
I  head  and  every  wrinkle  on  the  face  till 
their  work  has  a  photographic  accuracy. 
The  result,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  some- 
times rather  trying  to  the  patience.  Bal- 
lac's  artistic  instinct,  indeed,  renders  every 
separate  touch  more  or  less  ooAducive  to 
the  general  effect;  but  he  takes  an  un- 
conscionable time  in  preparing  his  ground. 
Instead  of  launching  boldly  into  his  story, 
and  leaving  his  characters  to  speak  for 
themselves,  he  begins,  as  it  were,  by  tak- 
ing his  automatons  carefully  to  pieces, 
and  pointing  out  all  their  Wires  and  springs. 
He  leaves  nothing  unaccounted  for.  He 
explains  the  character  of  each  actor  as  he 
comes  upon  the  stage ;  and,  not  content  with 
making  general  remarks,  he  plunges  with 
extraordinary  relish  into  the  minutest  per^ 
sonal  details.  In  particular,  we  know  just 
how  much  money  everybody  has  got,  and 
how  he  has  got  it.  Balzac  absolutely 
revels  in  elaborate  financial  statements. 
And  constantly,  just  as  we  hope  that  the 
action  is  about  to  begin,  he  catches  us,  as 
it  were,  by  the  button-hole,  and  begs  us  to 
wait  a  minute  to  listen  to  a  few  more 
preparatory  remarks.  In  one  or  two  of 
the  stories,  as,  for  example,  in  the  **  Maison 
Nucingen,''  the  introduction  seems  to  fill 
the  whole  book.  After  expecting  some 
catastrophe,  we  gradually  become  aware 
that  Balzac  has  thought  it  necessary  to 
give  us  a  conscientious  explanation  of 
some   very  dull  commercial  intrigues,  in 


order  to  fill  up  gaps  in  other  stories  of 
the  cycle.  Some  one  might  possibly  ask, 
what  was  the  precise  origin  of  this  great 
failure  of  which  we  hear  so  much,  and 
Balzac  resolves  that  he  shall  have  as  com- 
plete an  answer  as  though  he  were  an  ac- 
countant drawing  up  a  balance-sheet.  It 
it  said,  I  know  not  on  what  authority, 
that  his  story  of  "  C^ar  Birotteau  *"  has, 
in  fact,  been  quoted  in  French  courts  as  il- 
lustrating the  law  of  bankruptcy ;  and  the 
details  given  are  so  ample,  and,  to  Fnglish 
readers  at  least,  so  wearisome,  that  it 
really  reads  more  like  a  legal  statement  of 
a  case  than  a  novel.  As  another  example 
of  this  elaborate  workmanship  I  may 
quote  the  remarkable  story  of  "  Les  Pay- 
sans."  It  is  intended  to  illustrate  the 
character  of  the  French  peasant,  his  pro- 
found avarice  and  cunning,  and  his  bitter 
jealousy,  which  forms  a  whole  district  into 
a  tacit  conspiracy  against  the  rich,  held 
together  by  closer  bonds  than  those  of 
a  Fenian  lodge.  Balzac  resolves  that  we 
shall  have  the  whole  scene  and  all  the  ac- 
tors distinctly  before  us.  We  have  a  de- 
scription of  a  country-house  more  poetical 
but  far  more  detailed,  than  one  in  an  auc- 
tioneer's circular ;  then  we  have  a  photo- 
graph of  the  neighbouring  cabaret ;  then  a 
minute  description  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
a  detailed  statement  of  their  ways  and 
means.  The  story  here  makes  a  feeble 
start ;  but  Balzac  recollects  that  we  don't 
quite  know  the  origin  of  the  quarrel  on 
which  it  depends,  and,  therefore,  elabo- 
rately describes  the  former  proprietor, 
points  out  precisely  how  she  was  cheated 
by  her  bailiff,  and  precisely  to  what  amount, 
and  throws  in  descriptions  of  two  or  three 
supplementary  persons.  We  now  make 
another  start  in  the  history  of  the  quar- 
rel ;  but  this  immediately  throws  us  back 
into  a  minute  description  of  the  old  bail- 
iff's family  circumstances,  of  the  charac- 
ters of  several  of  his  connections,  and  of 
the  insidious  villain  who  succeeds  him. 
Then  we  have  a  careful  financial  statement 
of  the  second  proprietor's  losses,  and  the 
commercial  system  which  favours  them; 
this  leads  to  some  antiquarian  details  con- 
cerning the  bailiff's  house,  and  to  detailed 
portraits  of  each  of  the  four  guards  who 
are  set  to  watch  over  the  property.    Then 
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Balzao  remarks  that  we  cannot  possibly 
understand  the  quarrel  without  under- 
standing fully  the  complicated  fomily  re- 
lations, owinff  to  which  the  officials  or  the 
department  form  what  in  America  would 
be  called  a  "  ring."  By  this  time  we  are 
half  way  through  the  volume,  and  the 
promised  story  is  still  in  its  infancy.  Ev^en 
Balzac  makes  an  apology  for  his  "Ion 
gueurs/'  and  tries  to  set  to  work  in  greater 
earnest  He  is  so  much  interrupted,  how- 
ever, by  the  necessity  of  elaborately  in- 
troducing every  new  actor,  and  all  ms  or 
her  relations,  and  the  houses  in  which 
the^  live,  and  their  commercial  and  social 
position,  that  the  essence  of  the  storv  has 
at  last  to  be  compressed  into  half-a-dozen 
pages.  In  short,  the  novel  resolves  itself 
into  a  series  of  sketches ;  and  reading  it 
is  like  turning  over  a  set  of  photographs, 
with  letterpress  descriptions  at  intervals. 
Or  we  may  compare  it  to  one  of  those 
novels  of  real  me^  so  strange  to  the  Eng- 
lish mind,  in  which  a  French  indictment 
sums  up  the  whole  previous  history  of  the 
persons  accused,  accumulates  every  possi- 
Dle  bit  of  information  which  may  or  maj 
not  throw  liffht  upon  the  facts,  and  di- 
verges from  the  point,  as  English  lawyers 
would  imagine,  into  the  most  irrelevant 
considerations. 

Balzac,  it  is  plain,  differs  widely  frt>m  our 
English  authors,  who  generally  slightly 
despise  their  own  art,  and  think  that  in 
providing  amusement  for  our  idle  hours, 
they  are  rather  derogating  from  their  dig- 
nity. Instead  of  claiming  our  attention 
as  a  right,  they  try  to  entice  us  into  inter- 
est by  every  possible  artifice ;  they  give 
ns  exciting  ghmpses  of  horrors  to  come ; 
they  are  restlessly  anxious  to  get  their 
stories  well  under  way.  Balzac  is  far  more 
confident  in  his  position.  He  never  doubts 
that  we  shall  be  willing  to  study  his  works 
with  the  seriousness  due  to  a  scientific 
treatise.  And  occasionally,  when  he  is 
seized  by  a  sudden  and  most  deplorable 
fit  of  morality,  he  becomes  as  dull  as  a  ser- 
mon. The  gravity  with  which  he  sets 
before  us  aU  the  benevolent  schemes  of 
the  mddecin  de  campagne^  and  describes  the 
whole  charitable  machinery  of  the  district, 
makes  his  performance  as  dismal  as  a  gi- 

g antic  religious  tract.  But  when,  in  his 
appier  and  wickeder  moods,  he  turns  this 
amazing  capacity  of  graphic  description  to 
its  true  account,  the  power  of  his  method 
makes  itself  manifest.  Every  bit  of  elab- 
orate geographical  and  financial  informa- 
tion has  its  meaning,  and  tells  with  accu- 
mulated force  on  the  flual  result.  I  may 
instance,  for  example,  the  descriptions  of 


Parisv  wjdch  form  the  indispensable  back- 
groun^iio  the  majority  of  his  stories,  and 
contribute  in  no  inconsiderable  share  to 
their  trade  effect.    Balzac   had   to  deal 
with  the  raris  of  the  restoration,  full  of 
strange  tortuous  streets  and  picturesque 
comers,  of  swinging  lanterns  and  defective 
drainage ;  the  raris  which  inevitably  sug- 
gested barricades  and  street  massacres, 
and  was  impregnated  to  the  core  with  old 
historical   associations.    It   had   not  yet 
lowered  itself  to  the    comprehension  of 
New  Yorkers,  and  still  offered  such  scen- 
ery as  Gustavo  Dor^  has   caught  in    his 
wonderful  illustrations  of  the  Contes  Dro» 
Idtiqties.    Its   mysterious  and   not    over- 
cleanly  charm  lives  in  the  pages  of  Balzac, 
and  harmonizes  with  the  strange  society 
which  he  has  created  to  people  its  streets. 
Thus,  in  one  of  his  most  audacious  stories, 
where  the  horribly  grotesque  trembles  on 
the  verge  of  the  ridiculous,  he  strikes  the 
keynote  by  an  elegant  apostrophe  to  Paris. 
There  are,  he  telb  us,  a  few  connoisseurs 
who  ei\joy  the  Parisian  flavour  like   the 
bouquet  of  some  delicate   wine.    To    all 
Paris  is  a  marvel ;  to  them  it  is  a  living 
creature  ;  every  man,  every  fragment  of  a 
house,  is  "  part  of  the  cellular  tissue  of 
this  ffreat  courtesan,  whose  head,  heart, 
and   untastic   manners    are   thoroughly 
known  to  them."     They   are  lovers    of 
Paris;  to  them  it  is  a  costly   luxury  to 
travel   in    Paris.     They    are  incessantly 
arrested  before  the  dramas,  the  disasters, 
the  picturesque  accidents,  whicli  assail  one 
in  the  midst  of  this  moving  queen  of  cities. 
The^r  start  in  the  morning  to  go  to  its  ex- 
tremities, and  find  themselves  still  unable 
to  leave  its  centre  at  dinner-tiine.    It  is  a 
marvellous  spectacle  at  all  times ;  but  he 
exclaims,  "  O  Paris !  qui  n'a  bas    admir^ 
tes  sombres  paysages,  tes   ^happ^s  de 
lumi^re,  tes  culs-de-sacs  profopds  et  silen- 
cieux ;  cfpi  n*a  pas  entendu  tee  murmures 
entre  mmuit  et  deux  heures  flu  matin,  ne 
connait  encore  rien  de  ta  vr|ie  po^ie,  ni 
de  tes  bizarres  et  larges  contrastes." 

In  the  scenes  which  follow,  we  are  intro- 
duced to  a  lover  watching  the  beautiful 
and  virtuous  object  of  his  ^oration,  as  she 
descends  an  imamous  street  late  in  the 
evening,  and  enters  one  of  the  houses 
through  a  damp,  moist,  and  fetid  passage, 
feebly  lighted  oy  a  trembling  lamp,  be- 
neath which  are  seen  the  hideous  face  and 
skinny  fingers  of  an  old  woman,  as  fitlv 
placed  as  the  witches  in  the  blasted  heath 
m  Macbeth.  In  this  case,  however,  Balzac 
is  in  one  of  his  wildest  moods,  and  the 
hideous  mysteries  of  a  huge  capital  be- 
come the  pretext  for  a  piece  of  rather 
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ludicroas  melodrama.  Paris  is  fall  enough 
of  tragedies  without  the  preposterous 
beg^  Ferragus,  who  appears  at  oalls  ai^  a 
distmguished  diplomat^  and  manages  to 
place  on  a  young  gentleman's  head  of  hair 
a  slow  poison  (invented  for  the  purpose), 
which  brings  him  to  an  early  grave.  More 
impressive,  because  less  extravagant,  is 
that  Maison  Yauquer,  every  hole  and 
comer  of  which  is  familiar  to  the  real  stu- 
dent of  Balzac.  It  is  situated,  as  everybody 
should  know,  in  the  Rue  Neuve  St.  Gene- 
vieve, ittst  where  it  descends  so  steeply 
towards  the  Rue  de  TArbal^te  that  horses 
have  some  trouble  in  climbing  it.  We 
know  its  squalid  exterior,  its  creaking  bell, 
the  wall  painted  to  represent  an  arcade  in 
reen  marble,  the  crumbling  statue  of 
'upid,  with  the  half-effiu^  inscription  — 

'*  Qui  que  ta  sols,  void  ton  maitre,  — 
n  Test,  lefVit,  on  le  doit  dtre."' 

We  have  visited  the  wretched  garden 
with  its  scanty  pot-herbs  and  scarecrow 
beds,  and  the  green  benches  in  the  misera- 
ble arbour,  where  the  lodgers  who  are  rich 
enough  to  eigoy  such  a  luxury  indulge  in 
a  cup  of  coffee  after  dinner.  The  salon, 
with  its  greasy  and  worn-out  furniture, 
every  bit  of  which  is  catalogued,  is  as 
familiar  as  our  own  studies.  We  know 
the  exact  geography  even  of  the  larder 
and  the  cistern.  We  catch  the  odour  of 
the  damp,  close  office,  where  Mme.  Yau- 

auer  lurks  like  a  human  spider.  She  is 
le  animating  genius  of  the  place,  and  we 
know  the  exact  outline  of  her  figure,  and 
every  article  of  her  dress.  The  minute- 
ness of  her  portrait  brings  out  the  horrors 
of  the  terrible  process  by  which  poor 
Goriot  gradually  sinks  from  one  step  to 
another  of  the  social  ladder,  and  simul- 
taneously ascends  from  the  first  floor  to 
the  garrets.  We  can  track  his  steps  and 
taste  his  agony.  Each  station  of  that  mel- 
ancholy pilgrimage  is  painted,  down  to  the 
minutest  details,  with  unflinching  fidelity. 
Paris,  says  Balzac,  is  an  ocean ;  however 
painfully  you  explore  it  and  sound  its 
depths,  there  are  still  virgin  comers,  un- 
known caves  with  their  flowers,  pearls  and 
monsters,  forgotten  by  literary  divers. 
The  Maison  Yauquer  is  one  of  t^eae  sin- 
gular monstrosities.  No  one,  at  any  rate, 
can  complain  that  Balzac  has  not  done  his 
best  to  aescribe  and  analyze  the  character 
of  the  unknown  social  species  which  it 
contains.  It  absorbs  our  interest  by  the 
contrast  of  its  vulgar  and  intensely  com- 
monplace exterior  with  the  terrible  pas- 
sions and  sufferings  of  which  it  is  the 
^propriat^  scene. 


The  horrors  of  a  great  metropolis,  in- 
deed, give  ample  room  for  tragedy.  Old 
Sandy  Mackaye  takes  Alton  I^ke  to  the 
entrance  of  a  London  alley,  and  tells  the 
sentimental  tailor  to  write  poetry  about 
that.  "  Say  how  ye  saw  the  mouth  o'  hell, 
and  the  twa  pillars  thereof  at  the  entry, 
the  pawnbroker's  shop  on  the  one  side  and 
the  gin-palace  at  the  other — two  mon- 
strous deevils,  eating  up  men,  women,  and 
bairns,  body  and  so^  Look  at  the  jaws 
o'  the  monsters,  how  they  open  and  open 
to  swallow  in  anither  victim  and  anither. 
Write  about  that  I "  The  poor  tailor  com- 
plains that  it  is  unpoeticaX  and  Mackaye 
replies,  ^Hahl  is  there  no  the  heaven 
above  them  here  and  the  hell  beneath 
them?  and  God  frowning  and  the  deevil 
grinning?  No  poetry  there  1  Is  no  the 
verra  idee  of  the  classic  tragedy  defined 
to  be — man  conquered  by  circumstances  ? 
Canna  ye  see  it  here  ?  **  But  the  quotation 
must  stop,  for  Mackaye  goes  on  to  a  moral 
not  quite  according  to  Balzac.  Balzac 
indeed,  was  anything  but  a  Christian  social- 
ist, or  a  Radical  reformer ;  we  don't  often 
catch  sieht  in  his  pages  of  God  frowning 
or  the  oevil  grinning ;  his  world  seems  to 
be  pretty  well  forgotten  by  the  one,  and 
its  mhabitants  to  be  quite  able  to  dispense 
with  the  services  of  the  other.  Paris,  he 
tells  us  in  his  most  outrageous  story,  is  a 
hell,  which  one  day  may  have  its  Dante. 
The  proletaire  lives  in  its  lowest  circle, 
and  seldom  comes  into  Balzac's  pages  ex- 
cept as  representing  the  half-seen  horrors 
of  the  gulph  reserved  for  that  cormpt  and 
brilliant  society  whose  vices  he  loves  to  de- 
scribe. A  summary  of  his  creed  is  given 
by  a  queer  contrast  to  Mackaye,  the  aocom- 
pUshed  and  able  De  Marsay.  People 
speak,  he  says,  of  the  immorality  of  cer- 
tain books;  here  is  a  horrible,  foul,  and 
corrupt  book,  always  open  and  never  to 
be  shut ;  the  great  book  of  the  world ;  and 
beyond  that  is  another  book,  a  thousand 
times  more  dangerous,  which  consists  of 
all  that  is  whispered  by  one  man  to  an- 
other, or  discussed  unoer  ladies'  fans  at 
balls.  Balzac's  pages  are  flavoured,  rather 
to  excess,  with  this  diabolical  spice,  com- 
posed of  dark  allusions  to,  or  audacious 
revelations  of,  these  hideous  mysteries. 
K  he  is  wanting  in  tiie  moral  elevation 
necessary  for  a  Dante,  he  has  some  of  the 
sinister  power  which  makes  him  a  fit  guide 
to  the  horrors  of  our  modem  Inferno. 

Before  accepting  Balzac's  j^dance  into  " 
these  mysterious  regions,  I  must  touch 
upon  another  peculiarity.    Balzac's  f^enius 
for  skilfully  comlnned  photographic  do- 
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tail  explains  his  strange  power  of  mysti- 
fication. A  word  is  wanting  to  express 
that  fajnt  acqniesoenoe  or  mimic  belief 
which  we  generally  grant  to  a  norelist. 
Dr.  Newman  has  constmoted  a  scale  of 
assent  according  to  its  varying  degrees  of 
intensity ;  and  we  might,  perhaps,  assume 
that  to  each  degree  there  corresponds  a 
mock  assent  accorded  to  different  kinds  of 
fiction.  K  Scott,  for  example,  requires 
firom  his  readers  a  shadow  of  that  kind  of 
belief  which  we  grant  to  an  ordinary  his- 
torian, Balzac  requires  a  shadow  of  the 
belief  which  Dr.  Pusey  gives  to  the  Bible. 
This  still  remains  mstinctly  below  any 
genuine  assent;  for  Balzac  never  wishes 
US  really  to  forget,  though  he  occasionally 
forgets  himself,  that  his  most  lifelike  char- 
acters are  imaginary.  But  in  certain  sub- 
(»rdinate  topics  he  seems  to  make  a  higher 
demand  on  our  faith.  He  is  full  of  more 
or  lens  fanciful  heresies,  and  labours  hard 
to  convince  us  either  that  they  are  true  or 
that  he  seriously  holds  them.  This  is  what 
I  mean  by  mystification,  and  one  fears  to 
draw  a  line  as  to  which  he  was  probably 
far  from  clear  himself.  Thus,  for  example 
he  is  a  devout  believer  in  physiognomy, 
and  not  only  in  its  obvious  sense ;  he  erects 
it  into  an  occult  science.  Lavater  and 
Gall,  lie  says,  "  prove  incontestably  **  that 
0(minou4  signs  exist  in  our  heads.  Take, 
for  example,  the  chasseur  Mchu,  his  white 
face  injected  with  blood  and  compressed 
like  a  Calmuck's;  his  ruddy,  crisp  hair; 
his  beard  cut  in  the  shape  of  a  fan ;  the 
noble  forehead  which  surmounts  and  over- 
hangs his  sunburned,  sarcastic  features; 
his  ears  well  detached,  and  possessing  a 
sort  of  mobility,  like  those  of  a  wild  ani- 
mal; his  mouth  half-open,  and  revealing 
a  set  of  fine  but  uneven  teeth ;  his  thick 
and  glossy  whiskers;  his  hair,  close  in 
front,  long  on  the  sides  and  behind,  with 
its  wild,  ruddy  hue  throwing  into  relief 
the  strange  and  fatal  character  of  the 
physiognomy;  his  short,  thick  neck,  de- 
signed to  tempt  the  hatchet  of  the  guillo- 
tine :  these  details,  so  accurately  photo- 
graphed, not  only  prove  that  M.  Michu 
was  a  resolute,  faithful  servant,  capable  of 
the  profoundest  secrecy  and  the  most  dis- 
interested attachment  but  for  the  really 
skilful  reader  of  mystic  symbols  foretell 
his  ultimate  fate  —  namely,  that  he  will  be 
the  victim  of  a  false  accusation.  Balzac, 
however,  ventures  into  stiU  more  whimsi- 
Gal  extremes.  He  accepts,  in  all  apparent 
seriousness,  the  theory  of  his  favourite, 
Mr.  Shandy,  that  a  man's  name  influetices 
his  character.  Thus,  for  example,  a  man 
called  Minoret-Levranlt  must  ^necessarily 


be  <*  un  ^16phant  sans  trompe  et  sans  intel- 
ligence," and  the  occult  meaning  of  Z. 
Amtsas  requires  a  long  and  elaborate  com- 
mentary. JE^peat  the  word  Marcas,  dwell- 
ing on  the  first  syllable,  and  dropping 
abruptly  on  the  second,  and  you  will  see 
that  the  man  who  bears  it  must  be  a  mar- 
t3rr.  Hie  zigzag  of  the  initial  implies  a 
ILTe  of  torment.  What  ill  wind,  he  asks,- 
has  blown  upon  this  letter,  which  in  no 
language  (Bahac's  acquaintance  with  Grer- 
man  was  probably  limited)  commands 
more  than  fifty  words?  The  name  te 
composed  of  seven  letters,  and  seven  is 
most  characteristio  of  cabidistic  numbers. 
If  M.  Grozlan's  narrative  be  authentic, 
Balzac  was  right  to  value  this  name  highly, 
for  he  had  spent  many  hours  in  seekinir 
for  it  by  a  systematic  perambulation  of 
the  streets  of  Paris.  He  was  rather 
vexed  at  the  discovery  that  the  Marcas  of 
real  life  was  a  tailor.  "He  deserved  a 
better  fiitel"  said  Balzac  pathetically; 
"  but  it  shall  be  my  business  to  immortal- 
ize him." 

Balzac  returns  to  this  subject  so  often 
and  so  emphatically,  that  one  half  believes 
him  to  be  the  victim  of  his  own  mystifica- 
tion. Perhaps  he  was  the  one  genuine  dis- 
ciple of  Mr.  Shandy  and  Slawkenbergius, 
and  believed  sinc€)rely  in  the  occult  influ- 
ence of  names  and  noses.  In  more  serious 
matters  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  the 
point  at  which  his  feigned  belief  passes 
mto  real  superstition;  he  simulates  con- 
viction so  elaborately,  that  his  sober 
opinions  shade  off  imperceptibly  into  his 
fanciful  dreamings.  For  a  time  he  was 
attracted  by  mesmerism,  and  in  the  story 
of  Ursule  Mirouet  he  labours  elaborately 
to  infect  his  readers  with  a  belief  in  what 
he  calls  "  mi^etism,  the  favourite  scienoe 
of  Jesus,  and  one  of  the  powers  transmit- 
ted to  the  apostles."  He  assumes  his 
gravest  airs  in  adducing  the  cases  of  Car- 
dan, Swedenborg,  and  a  certain  Duke  of 
Montmorency,  as  though  he  were  a  gen- 
uine historical  inquirer.  He  almost  adopts 
the  tone  of  a  pious  missionary  in  describ- 
ing how  his  atheist  doctor  was  led  by  the 
revelations  of  a  dmrvoyante  to  study  Pas- 
cal's "Pens^es"  and  Bossuet's  sublime 
"Histoire  des  Variations,"  though  what 
these  works  have  to  do  with  mesmerism  is 
rather  difficult  to  see.  He  relates  the 
mysterious  visions  caused  by  the  converted 
doctor  after  his  death,  not  less  minutely, 
though  more  artistically,  than  De  Foe  de- 
scribed the  terrible  apparition  of  Mrs. 
Veal ;  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  his  story 
illustrates  with  almost  equal  force  the  doc- 
trine, too  often  forgotten  by  spiritualists, 
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that  ghosts  shotdd  not  make  tbemselyes 
too  eommon.  When  once  they  begin  to 
mix  in  general  society,  they  become  intol- 
erably prosaic 

The  ostentations  belief  which  is  paraded 
in  this  instance  is  tnmed  to  more  artistic 
accoimt  in  the  wonderful  story  of  the 
^  Peau  de  Chagrin."  Balzac  there  tries  as 
conscientionsly  as  ever  to  surmount  Hie 
natural  revolt  of  our  minds  asainst  the 
introduction  of  the  supematuriQ  into  life. 
The  peau  de  chagrin  is  the  modem  substi- 
tute for  the  old-fashioned  parchment  on 
which  contracts  were  signed  with  the  devil. 
M.  Valentin,  its  possessor,  is  a  Faust  of 
the  boulevards;  but  our  preiudices  are 
softened  by  the  circumstance  that  the  peau 
de  chagrin  has  a  folse  air  of  scientific  au- 
thenticity. It  is  discovered  by  a  gentle- 
man who  spends  a  spare  half-hour  before 
committing  suicide  in  an  old  curiosity 
shop,  which  occupies  a  sort  of  middle 
standing-ground  between  a  wizard's  labor- 
atory and  the  ordinary  Wardour-street 
shop.  There  is  no  question  of  signing 
with  one's  blood,  but  simply  of  accepting  a 
curious  substance  with  the  property  — 
rather  a  startling  one,  it  is  true  —  that  its 
area  diminishes  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  wishes  gratified,  and  vanishes 
with  the  death  of  the  possessor.  The 
steady  flesh-and-blood  men  of  science  treat 
it  just  as  we  feel  certain  that  they  would 
do.  After  smashing  a  hydraulic  press  in 
the  attempt  to  oompress  it,  and  exhaust- 
ing the  power  of  chemical  asents,  they 
agree  to  make  a  joke  of  it.  It  is  not  so 
much  more  wonderful  than  some  of  those 
modem  miracles,  which  leave  us  to  hesi- 
tate between  the  two  incredible  altema- 
"tives  that  men  of  science  are  fallible,  or 
that  mankind  in  general,  like  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  grandmother,  are  "awfu*  leears." 
Every  effort  is  made  to  reduce  the  strain 
upon  our  credulity  to  that  moderate  de- 
gree of  intensity  which  may  fairly  be  re- 
quired from  the  reader  of  a  wild  fiction. 
When  the  first  characteristic  wish  of  the 

Sroprietor — namely,  that  he  may  be  in- 
ulged  in  a  frantic  orgie —  has  been  grat- 
ified without  any  apparent  intervention  of 
the  superaaturaX  we  are  left  just  in  that 
proper  equilibrium  between  scepticism  and 
creaulity,  which  is  the  right  mental  atti- 
tude in  presence  of  a  marvellous  stor^. 
Balzac,  it  is  trae,  seems  rather  to  flag  in 
continuing  his  narrative.  The  symboUcal 
meaning  beffins  to  part  company  with  the 
fects.  Stones  of  this  kind  require  the 
congenial  atmosphere  of  an  ideal  world, 
and  the  effort  of  interpreting  such  a  poet- 
ical legend  into  terms  of  ordinary  life  is 


perhaps  too  great  for  the  powers  of  any 
literary  artist.  At  any  rate,  M.  Valentin 
drops  after  a  time  frt>m  the  level  of  Faust 
to  become  the  hero  of  a  rather  common- 
place Parisian  storv.  The  opening  scenes, 
however,  are  an  admirable  specimen  of  the 
skill  bv  which  our  irrepre8sn>le  scepticism 
may  be  hindered  from  intruding  into  a 
sphere  where  it  is  out  of  place ;  or  rather 
— for  one  can  hardly  speak  of  belief  in 
such  a  connection  —  of  the  skill  by  which 
the  discord  between  the  surroundings  of 
the  nineteenth  oentur^  and  a  story  of 
grotesque  supematurahsm  can  be  convert- 
ed into  a  pleasant  harmony.  A  similar 
effect  is  produced  in  one  of  balzac's  finest 
stories,  the  **  Recherche  de  TAbsolu.** 
Every  accessory  is  provided  to  induce  us, 
so  long  as  we  are  under  the  spell,  to  re- 
gard uie  discovery  of  the  philosopher's 
stone  as  a  reasonable  application  of  human 
energy.  We  are  never  quite  dear  whether 
Balthazar  Claes  is  a  madman  or  a  com- 
manding genius.  We  are  kept  trembling 
on  the  verge  of  a  revelation  till  we  be- 
come interested  in  spite  of  our  more  sober 
sense.  A  sinsle  diamond  turns  up  in  a 
crucible,  which  was  unluckily  produced  in 
the  absence  of  the  philosopher,  so  that  he 
cannot  tell  what  are  the  necessary  condi- 
tions of  repeating  the  process.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  discover  the  secret  just  as  he  is 
struck  by  a  paralysis,  which  renders  him 
incapable  of  revealing  it,  and  dies  whilst 
makmg  desperate  efforts  to  communicate 
the  crowning  success  to  his  family.  Bal- 
zac throws  Umself  into  the  situation  with 
such  energy,  that  we  are  irresistibly  car- 
ried away  l>y  his  enthusiasm*  The  impos- 
sibility ceases  to  anno^  us,  and  merely 
serves  to  give  a  certam  dignity  to  the 
story. 

One  other  variety  of  mystification  may 
introduce  us  to  some  of  Balzac's  most 
powerful  stories.  He  indulges  more  fre- 
quently than  could  be  wishedin downright 
melodrama,  or  what  is  generally  caUed 
sensational  writing.  In  the  very  brilliant 
sketch  of  Nathan  in  "  Une  Fille  d'Eve," 
he  remarks  that  **  the  mission  of  genius  is 
to  search,  through  the  accidents  of  the 
true,  for  that  which  must  appear  probable 
to  all  the  world."  The  common  saying 
that  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction  should 
properly  be  expressed  as  an  axiom  that 
fiction  ought  not  to  be  so  Strang  as  truth. 
A  marvellous  event  is  interesting  in  real 
life,  simply  because  we  know  that  it  hap 
pened.  In  a  fiction  we  know  that  it  did 
not  happen ;  and  therefore  it  is  interesting 
only  as  far  as  it  is  explained.    Anybody 
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can  invent  a  giant  or  a  genius  by  the  sim- 
ple process  of  altering  figures  or  piling  np 
Buperlatiyes.  The  artist  has  to  make  the 
^existence  of  the  giant  or  the  genius  con- 
ceivable. 'Balzac,  however,  often  enough 
forgets  tl|is  principle,  and  treats  us  to 
purely  preposterous  incidents,  which  are 
either  grotesque  or  simply  childish.  The 
history  of  the  marvellous  "  Thirteen,"  for 
example,  that  mysterious  band  which  m- 
eludes  statesmen,  beggars,  men  of  fortune, 
and  journalists,  and  goes  about  commit- 
ting the  most  inconceivaUe  crimes  without 
the  possibility  of  discovery,  becomes  sim- 
ply ludicrous.  Balzac,  as  usual,  labours  to 
reconcile  our  minds  to  the  absurdity ;  but 
the  effort  is  beyond  his  powers.  The 
amazing  disease  which  he  invents  for  the 
benefit  of  the  villains  in  the  '^Cousine 
Bette "  can  only  be  accepted  as  a  broad 
joke.  At  times,  as  in  tne  story  of  the 
"Grande  Bretdche,"  where  the  lover  is 
bricked  up  by  the  husband  ixipresence  of 
the  wife,  he  reminds  us  of  Edgar  Foe's 
worst  extravagances.  There  is,  indeed, 
this  much  to  be  said  for  Balzac  in  compar- 
ison with  the  more  recent  school,  who  have 
turned  to  account  all  the  most  refined 
methods  of  breaking  the  ten  command- 
ments and  the  criminal  code ;  the  fault  of 
the  so-called  sensation  writer  is,  not  that 
he  deals  in  murder,  bigamy,  or  adultery — 
every  great  writer  likes  to  use  powerfid 
situations — but  that  he  relies  upon  our 
interest  in  startling  crimes  to  distract  our 
attention  from  feebly-drawn  characters 
and  conventional  details.  Balzac  does  not 
often  fall  into  that  weakness.  K  his 
criminals  are  frequently  of  the  most  out- 
rageous kind,  and  indulge  even  in  prac- 
tices unmentionable,  the  crime  is  intended 
at  least  to  be  of  secondary  interest.  He 
tries  to  fix  our  attention  on  the  passions 
by  which  they  are  caused,  and  to  attract 
us  chieflv  by  the  legitimate  method  of  an- 
alysing human  nature  —  even,  it  must  be 
confessed,  in  some  of  its  most  abnormal 
manifestations.  Macbeth  is  not  interest- 
ing because  he  commits  half-a-dozen  mur- 
ders ;  but  the  murders  are  interesting  be- 
cause they  are  committed  by  Macbeth. 
We  may  generally  say  as  much  for  Bal* 
sac's  villains ;  and  it  is  the  only  justifica- 
tion for  a  free  use  of  blood  and  brutality. 
In  applying  these  remarks,  we  come  to  the 
real  secret  of  Balzac's  power,  which  will 
demand  a  fuller  consideration. 

It  is  common  to  say  of  all  great  novel- 
ists, and  of  Balzac  in  particular,  that  they 
display  a  wonderful  "knowledge  of  the 
human  heart."  The  chief  objection  to  the 
phrase  is  that  such  knowledge  does  not  ex- 


ist. Nobody  has  as  yet  found  his  way 
through  the  complexities  of  that  intricate 
machme,  and  described  the  springs  and 
balances  by  which  its  movement  is  originat- 
ed and  controlled.  Men  of  vivid  imagina- 
tion are  in  some  respects  less  competent 
for  such  a  work  than  their  neiffhl)our8. 
They  have  not  the  cool,  hard,  and  steady 
hand  required  for  psychological  (Ussection. 
Balzac  gave  a  queer  specimen  of  his  own 
incapacity  in  an  attempt  to  investigate  the 
true  history  of  a  real  murder,  celebrated 
in  its  day,  and  supposed  by  everybody  but 
Balzac  to  have  been  committed  by  one 
Peytel,  who  wasput  to  death  in  spite  of 
his  pleading.  His  skill  in  devising  mo- 
tives for  imaginary  atrocities  was  a  posi- 
tive disqualification  for  dealing  with  facts 
and  legal  evidence.  The  greatest  poet  or 
novelist  describes  only  one  person,  aiid 
that  is  himself;  and  he  differs  from  his  in- 
feriors, not  necessarily  in  having  a  more 
systematic  knowledge,  but  in  having 
wider  sympathies,  and,  so  to  speak,  pos* 
sessing  several  characters.  Cervantes  was 
at  once  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  f^anza; 
Shakespeare  was  Hamlet  and  Mercutio 
and  Othello  and  Falstaff;  Scott  was  at 
once  Dandie  Dinmont  and  the  Antiquary 
and  the  Master  of  Ravenswood ;  and  Bal- 
zac embodies  his  different  phases  of  feeling 
in  Eugenie  Grandet  and  Vautrin  and  the 
phre  (S>riot.  The  assertion  that  he  knew 
the  human  heart  must  be  interpreted  to 
mean  that  he  could  sympathize  with,  and 
give  expression  to,  a  wide  range  of  human 
passions;  as  his  supposed  knowledge  of 
the  world  implies  merely  that  he  was 
deeply  imi>re8sed  by  certain  phenomena 
of  the  social  medium,  in  which  he  was 
placed.  Nobody,  we  would  be  inclined  to 
think,  would  have  given  a  more  unsound 
judgment  than  Ba^ac  as  to  the  charac- 
ters of  the  men  whom  he  met,  or  formed  a 
less  trustworthy  estimate  of  the  real  con- 
dition of  society.  He  was  totidly  incapa- 
ble of  stripping  the  bare  facts  given  by 
observation  of  the  colouring  wmch  they 
received  from  his  own  idiosyncracy.  But 
nobody,  within  certain  points,  could  (ex- 
press more  vividly  in  outward  symbols  the 
effBct  produced  upon  their  sympathies  and 
a  powerful  imagination  by  the  aspect  of 
the  world  around  him.    ' 

The  characteristic  peculiarities  of  Bal- 
zac's novels  maybe  described  as  the  inten- 
sity with  which  he  expresses  certain  mo- 
tives, and  the  vigour  with  which  he  por- 
trays the  real  or  imaginanr  corruption  of 
society.  Upon  one  particular  situation,  or 
class  of  situations,  favourable  to  this  pe- 
culiar power,  he  is  never  tired  of  dwelling. 
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He  repeats  himBelf  indeed,  in  a  certain 
sense,  as  a  man  must  necessarily  repeat 
himself  who  writer  eighty-five  stories,  be- 
sides doing  other  work,  in  less  than 
twenty  years.  In  this  yoluminoos  out- 
pouring of  matter  the  machinery  is  varied 
with  wonderful  fertility  of  invention,  but 
one  sentiment  recurs  very  frequently.  The 
great  majority  of  Balzac's  novels,  includ- 
ing all  the  most  powerful  examples,  may 
thus  be  described  as  variations  on  a  single 
theme.  Each  of  them  is  in  fact  the  record 
of  a  martyrdom.  There  is  always  a  virtu- 
ous hero  or  heroine  who  is  tortured,  and, 
most  frequently,  tortured  to  death  by  a 
combination  of  selfish  intrigues.  The 
commonest  case  is,  of  course,  that  which 
has  become  the  staple  plot  of  fVench  nov- 
elists, where  the  interesting  young  woman 
is  sacnrificed  to  the  brutality  of  a  dull  hus- 
band; that,  for  example,  is  the  story  of 
the  "Femme  de  Trente  Ans,"  of  "Le  Lys 
dans  la  Valine,"  and  of  several  minor  per- 
formances; then  we  have  the  daughter 
sacrificed  to  the  avaricious  fSather,  as  in 
"Eugenie  Grandet;"  the  woman  sacri- 
ficed to  the  imperious  lover  in  the  "  Du- 
chesse  de  Langeais ; "  the  immoral  beauty 
sacrificed  to  the  ambition  of  her  lover  in 
the  ^'Splendeurs  et  Mis^res  des  Courti- 
sans ; ''  the  mother  sacrificed  to  the  disso- 
lute son  in  the  **  Manage  de  Garden ;  '*  the 
woman  of  political  ambition  sacrificed  to 
the  contemptible  intriguers  opposed  to  her 
in  ^  Les  Employ^ ; "  and,  indeed^  in  one 
way  or  other,  as  subordinate  character  or 
as  heroine,  this  figure  of  a  graceful  fem- 
inine victim  comes  into  nearlv  every  novel. 
Virtuous  heroes  fare  little  better,  ^oor 
Colonel  Chabert  is  disowned  and  driven  to 
beggary  by  the  wife  who  has  committed 
bigamy;  the  luckless  cur^  Birotteau,  is 
cheated  out  of  his  prospects  and  doomed 
to  a  broken  heart  by  the  successful  vil- 
lany  of  a  rival  priest  and  his  accomplices ; 
the  Comte  de  H^merville  is  ruined  and 
transported  by  his  wife  and  his  detestable 
mother-in-law ;  Pdre  Groriotis  left  to  starv- 
ation by  his  daughters;  the  Marquis 
d'Espard  is  all  but  condemned  as  a  lunatic 
by  the  manoeuvres  of  his  wife ;  the  faithful 
servant  Michu  comes  to  the  guillotine ;  the 
devoted  notary  Chednel  is  begsared  in  the 
efibrt  to  save  his  scapegrace  of  a  master ; 
Michaud,  another  devoted  adherent,  is 
murdered  with  perfect  success  by  the  bru- 
tal peasantry,  and  his  wife  dies  of  the 
news ;  Balthazar  Claes  is  the  victim  of  his 
devotion  to  Rcience ;  and  Z.  Marcas  dies 
unknown  and  in  the  depths  of  misery  as  a 
reward  for  trying  to  be  a  second  Colbert. 
The  old-fashioned  canons  of  poetical  jua- 


,  tice  are  inverted ;  and  the  villains  are  dis- 
missed to  live  very  happily  ever  after- 
wards, whilst  the  virtuous  are  slain  out- 
right or  sentenced  to  a  death  by  slow 
torture.  Thackery,  in  one  or  two  of  his 
minor  stories,  has  touched  the  same  note. 
The  history  of  Mr.  Deuceace,  and  espec- 
ially its  catastrophe,  is  much  in  Balzac's 
style ;  but,  as  a  rule,  our  English  novel- 
ists shrink  from  anything  so  unpleasant. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  example  of 
this  method  is  the  "Pfere  Goriot."  The 
general  situation  may  be  described  in  two 
words,  by  saying  that  Goriot  is  the  mod- 
ern King  Lear.  Mesdames  de  Restaud 
and  de  Nucingen  are  the  representative 
of  Regan  and  Groneril ;  but  the  Parisian 
Lear  is  not  allowed  the  consolation  of  a 
Cordelia ;  the  cup  of  misery  is  measured 
out  to  him  drop  oy  drop,  and  the  bitter- 
ness of  each  dose  is  analyzed  with  chemi- 
cal accuracy.  We  watch  the  poor  old 
broken-down  merchant,  who  has  impover- 
i^ed  himself  to  provide  his  daughters' 
dowries,  and  has  gradually  stripped  him- 
self, first  of  comfort,  and  then  of  the  nec- 
essaries of  life,  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
their  folly  and  luxury,  as  we  might  watch, 
a  man  clinging  to  the  edge  of  a  cliff  and* 
gradually  dropping  lower  and  lower, 
catching  feebly  at  every  point  of  support 
till  his  strength  is  exhausted,  and  the  in- 
evitable catastrophe  follows.  The  daugh- 
ters, allowed  to  retain  some  fragments  of 
good  feeling  and  not  quite  irredeemably 
hateful,  are  gradually  yielding  to  the  de- 
moralizing iiSuence  of  a  heartless  vanity. 
They  yield,  it  is  true,  pretty  completely 
at  last ;  but  their  wickedness  seems  to  re- 
veal the  influence  of  a  vague  but  omnipo- 
tent power  of  evil  in  the  background. 
There  is  not  a  more  characteristic  scene 
in  Balzac  than  that  in  which  Rastignac, 
the  lover  of  Madame  de  Nucingen,  over- 
hears the  conversation  between  the  father 
in  his  wretched  garret  and  the  modem 
Groneril  and  Regan.  A  gleam  of  good 
fortune  has  just  encouraged  poor  old  Go- 
riot  to  anticipate  an  escape  from  his 
troubles.  On  the  morning  of  the  day  of 
expected  release  Madame  Goneril  ^e  Nu- 
cingen rushes  up  to  her  father's  garret  to 
ex]^n  to  him  that  her  husband,  the  rich 
banker,  having  engaged  all  his  funds  in 
some  diabolicu  financial  intrigues,  refuses 
to  allow  her  the  use  of  her  fortune,  whilst, 
owing  to  her  own  misconduct,  she  is 
afraid  to  appeal  to  the  law.  They  have  a 
hideous  tacit  compact,  according  to  which 
the  wife  eiyoys  full  domestic  liberty, 
whilst  the  husband  may  use  her  fortune  to 
carry  out  his  dishonest  plots.    She  begs 
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her  father  to  examine  the  facts  in  the  light 
of  his  financial  experience,  though  the  ex- 
amination must  be  deferred,  that  she  may 
not  look  ill  with  the  excitement  when  she 
meets  her  lover  at  the  ball.  As  the  poor 
father  is  tormenting  his  brains,  Macfame 
Regan  de  Restaud  appears  in  terrible  dis- 
tress. Her  lover  has  threatened  to  commit 
suicide  unless  he  can  meet  a  certain  bill, 
and  to  save  him  she  has  pledged  certain 
diamonds  which  were  heirlooms  in  her 
husband's  family.  Her  husband  has  dis- 
covered the  whole  transaction,  and,  though 
not  making  an  open  scandal,  imposes  some 
severe  conditions  upon  her  future.  Old 
Goriot  is  raving  against  the  brutality  of 
her  husband,  when  Keffan  adds  that  there 
is  still  a  sum  to  be  pai<^  without  which  her 
lover,  to  whom  she  has  sacrificed  every- 
thing, will  be  ruined.  Now  old  Goriot 
had  employed  just  this  sum  —  all  but  the 
very  last  fragment  of  his  fortune  —  in  the 
service  of  G^oneril.  A  desperate  quarrel 
instantly  takes  place  between  the  two  fine 
ladies  over  this  last  scrap  of  their  father's 
property.  They  are  fast  degenerating  in- 
to Parisian  BilUngs^te,  when  Goriot  suc- 
ceeds in  obtaining  silence  and  proposes  to 
strip  himself  of  his  last  penny.  Even  the 
sisters  hesitate  at  such  an  impiety,  and 
Rastignac  enters,  with  some  apology  for 
listening,  and  hands  over  to  the  countess  a 
certain  bill  of  exchange  for  a  sum  which 
he  professes  himself  to  owe  to  Groriot,  and 
which  will  just  save  her  lover.  She  ac- 
cepts the  paper,  but  vehemently  denounces 
her  sister  for  having,  as  she  supposes,  al- 
lowed Rastignac  to  Hsten  to  their  hideous 
revelations,  and  retires  in  a  fury,  whilst 
the  father  faints  away.  He  recovers  to 
express  his  forgiveness,  and  at  this  mo- 
ment the  countess  returns,  ostensibly  to 
throw  herself  on  her  knees  and  beg  her 
father's  pardon.  He  apologizes  to  her  sis- 
ter, and  a  eeneral  reconciliation  takes 
place.  But  before  she  has  again  left  the 
room  she  has  obtained  her  father's  en- 
dorsement to  Rastignac's  bill.  Even  her 
most  genuine  fury  had  left  coolness  enough 
for  calculation,  and  her  burst  of  apparent 
tenderness  was  a  skilful  bit  of  comedy  for 
squeezing  one  more  drop  of  blood  ftom 
her  father  and  victim.  That  is  a  genuine 
stroke  of  Balzac. 

Hideous  as  the  performance  appears 
when  coolly  stated,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  ladies  have  got  into  such  terrible 
perplexities  from  tampering  with  the 
seventh  commandment,  that  there  is  some 
excuse  for  their  breaking  the  fifth. 
Whether  such  an  accumulation  of  horrors 
is  a  legitimate  process  in  art,  and  whether 


a  healthy  imagination  would  like  to  dwell 
upon  such  loathsome  social  sores,  is  an- 
other question.  The  comparison  sug- 
gested with  King  Lear  may  illustrate  the 
point.  In  Balzac  all  the  subordinate  de- 
tails which  Shakspeare  throws  in  with  a 
very  slovenly  toucn,  are  elaborately  drawn 
and  contribute  powerfully  to  the  total  im- 
pression. On  the  other  hand,  we  never 
reach  the  lofty  poetical  heights  of  the 
grander  scenes  in  King  Lear,  But  the 
situation  of  the  two  heroes  offers  an  in- 
structive contrast.  Lear  is  weak,  but  is 
never  contemptible;  he  is  the  ruin  of  a 
gallant  old  king,  is  guilty  of  no  degrad- 
ing compliance,  and  dies  like  a  man,  with 
his  ''  good  biting  fisdchion  "  still  grasped  in 
his  feeble  hand.  To  change  him  into  Go- 
riot we  must  suppose  that  he  had  licked 
the  hand  which  struck  him,  that  he  had 
helped  on  the  adulterous  intrigues  of 
Groneril  and  Regan  from  sheer  weakness, 
and  that  all  his  fury  had  been  directed 
against  Cornwall  and  Albany  for  object- 
ing to  his  daughters'  eccentric  views  of  the 
obligation  of  the  marriage  vow.  Paternal 
affection  leading  a  man  to  the  most  trying 
self-sacrifice  is  a  worthy  motive  for  a  great 
drama  or  romance ;  but  Balzac  is  so  anx- 
ious to  intensify  the  emotion,  that  he 
makes  even  paternal  affection  morally  de- 
grading. Everything  must  be  done  to 
heighten  the  colouring.  Our  sympathies 
are  to  be  excited  by  making  the  sacrifice 
as  complete,  and  the  emotion  which 
prompts  it  as  overpowering  as  possible; 
imtil  at  last  the  love  of  children  becomes 
a  monomania.  Goriot  is  not  only  dragged 
through  the  mud  of  Paris,  but  he  grovels 
in  it  with  a  wilL  In  short,  Balzac  wants 
that  highest  power'which  shows  itself  by 
moderation,  and  commits  a  fault  like  that 
of  an  orator  who  emphasizes  every  sen- 
tence. With  less  expenditure  of  horrors, 
he  would  excite  our  compassion  more  pow- 
erfldly.  After  a  time  the  most  highly- 
spicea  meats  begin  to  pall  upon  the 
palate. 

Situations  of  the  "Pfere  Goriot"  kind 
are,  in  some  sense,  more  appropriate  for 
heroines  than  for  heroes.  Self-sacrifice  is  for 
the  present,  at  least,  considered  by  a  large 
part  of  mankind  as  the  complete  duty  of 
woman.  The  feminine  martyr  can  indulge 
without  loss  of  our  esteem  in  compliances 
which  would  be  degrading  in  a  man.  Ac- 
cordingly Balzac  finds  the  amplest  materi- 
als for  his  favourite  situation  in  the  tor- 
ture of  innocent  women.  The  great  ex- 
ample of  his  skill  in  this  department  is 
Eugenie  Grandet,  in  which  the  situation 
of  liie    P^    Goriot  is  inverted.     Poor 
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Eugenie  is  the  viotim  of  a  domestic  tyrant, 
who  is,  perhaps,  Balzac's  most  finished 
portrait  of  the  cold-blooded  and  cunning 
miser.  The  sacrifice  of  a  woman's  life  to 
paternal  despotism  is  \mfortunately  even 
commoner  in  real  life  thaii  in  fiction ;  and 
when  the  lover,  from  whom  the  old  miser 
has  divided  her  during  his  life,  deserts  her 
after  his  death,  we  fed  that  die  mournful 
catastrophe  is  demanded  by  the  sombre 
prologue.  The  book  may  indeed  justify, 
to  some  extent,  one  of  the  ordinary  criti- 
cisms upon  Balzac,  that  he  showed  a  special 
subtlety  in  describing  the  sufferings  of 
women.  The  question  as  to  the  general 
propriety  of  that  criticism  is  rather  diflB- 
colt  for  a  male  critic. '  I  confess  to  a  certain 
scepticism,  founded  partly  on  the  general 
principle  that  hardly  any  author  can 
really  describe  the  opposite  sex,  and 
partly  on  an  antipathy  which  I  cannot 
repress  to  Bt^zac's  most  ambitious  fem- 
inine portraits. 

Eugenie  Grandet  is  perhaps  the  purest 
of  his  women ;  but  then  Eugenie  Grandet 
is  simply  stupid,  and  interesting  from  her 
sufienngs  rather  than  her  character.  She 
reminds  us  of  some  patient  animal  of  the 
agricultural  kind,  witn  bovine  softness  of 
eyes  and  bovine  obstinacy  under  suffering, 
tius  other  women,  though  they  are  not  sim- 
ply courtesans,  after  uie  fashion  of  some 
French  writers,  seem,  as  it  were,  to  have  a 
certain  perceptible  taint ;  they  breathe  an 
unwholesome  atmosphere.  In  one  of  his 
extravagant  humours,  he  tells  us  that  the 
most  perfect  picture  of  purity  in  existence  is 
the  Madonna  of  the  Genoese  painter,  Piola, 
but  that  even  that  celestial  Madonna  would 
have  looked  like  a  Messalina  by  the  side 
of  the  Duchesse  de  Manfrigneuse.  If  the 
duchess  resembled  either  personage  in 
character,  it  was  certainly  not  the  Madonna. 
And  Balzac's  best  women  give  us  the  im- 
pression that  they  are  courtesans  actiuff 
the  character  of  virgins,  and  showing  ad- 
mirable dramatic  skill  in  the  performance. 
They  may  keep  up  the  part  so  obstinately 
aa  to  let  the  acting  become  earnest ;  but 
even  when  they  don't  think  of  breaking  the 
seventh  commandment,  they  are  always 
thinking  about  not  breaking  it.  When  he 
has  done  his  best  to  describe  a  thoroughly 
pure  woman,  such  as  Henriette  in  the  "Xys 
dans  la  Valine,"  he  cannot  refrain  from 
^oiling  his  performance  by  throwing  in  a 
mnt  at  the  conclusion  that,  after  afi,  she 
had  a  strong  disposition  to  go  wrong,  which 
was  only  defeated  by  circumstances.  In- 
deed, the  ladies  who  in  his  pages  have 
broken  loose  from  all  social  restraints,  dif- 
fer only  in  external  circumstances  from 


their  more  correct  sisters.  Coralie,  in  the 
^  Illusions  Perdues,"  is  not  so  chaste  in  her 
conduct,  but  is  not  a  whit  less  delicate  in 
her  tastes,  than  the  immaculate  Henriette. 
Madame  de  la  Bardraye  deserts  her  hus- 
band, and  lives  for  some  years  with  her 
disreputable  lover  at  Paris,  and  does  not 
in  the  least  forfeit  the  sympathies  of  her 
creator.  Balzac's  feminine  types  may  be 
classified  pretty  easily.  At  bottom  they 
are  all  of  the  sultana  variety — playthings 
who  occasionally  venture  into  mixing  with 
serious  affairs  of  life,  but  then  only  on  pain 
of  being  ridiculous  (as  in  the  **  Employes," 
or  the  **  Muse  du  D^partement  )  ;  but 
properly  confined  to  their  drawing-rooms, 
with  delicate  cajoleries  for  their  poucy,  and 
cunning  instead  of  intellect.  Sometimes 
they  are  cold-hearted  and  selfish,  and  then 
they  are  vicious,  making  victims  of  lovers, 
husbands,  or  fathers,  consuming  fortunes, 
and  spreading  ill-will  by  cunning  intrigues ; 
sometimes  they  are  virtuous,  and  therefore, 
according  to  Balzac's  logic,  pitiable  victims 
of  the  world.  But  their  virtue,  when  it 
exists,  is  the  effect,  not  of  lofty  principle, 
but  of  a  certain  delicacy  of  taste  corre- 
sponding to  a  fine  organization.  They 
object  to  vice,  because  it  is  apt  to  be 
coarse;  and  are  perfectly  ready  to  yield, 
if  it  can  be  presented  in  such  ^aceful 
forms  as  not  to  shock  their  sensibilities. 
Marriage  is  therefore  a  complicated  intrigue 
in  which  one  party  is  always  deceived, 
though,  it  may  be,  for  his  or  her  good.  K 
you  will  be  loved!,  says  the  judicious  lady 
in  the  *<  M^moires  de  Deux  Jeunes  Marines," 
the  secret  is  not  to  love;  and  the  rather 
flimsy  epiffram  is  converted  into  a  great 
moral  truth.  The  justification  of  the  lady 
is,  that  love  is  only  made  permanent  by 
elaborate  intrigue.  The  wife  is  to  be 
always  on  the  footing  of  a  mistress  who 
can  only  preserve  her  lover  by  incessant 
and  infinitely-varied  caresses.  To  do  this, 
she  must  be  herself  cool.  The  great  enemy 
of  matrimonial  happiness  is  satiety,  and 
we  are  constantly  presented  with  an  affec- 
tionate wife  boring  her  husband  to  death, 
and  alienating  him  by  over-devotion.  If 
one  party  is  to  be  cheated,  the  one  who  is 
freest  from  passion  will  be  the  winner  of 
the  game.  As  a  maxim,  after  the  fashion 
of  l^chefoucauld,  this  doctrine  may  have 
enough  truth  to  be  plausible;  but  when 
seriously  accepted  and  made  the  substan- 
tive moral  of  a  succession  of  stories,  one  is 
reminded  less  of  a  really  acute  observer, 
than  of  a  lad  fresh  from  college  who  thinks 
that  wisdom  consists  in  an  exaggerated 
cynicism.  When  ladies  of  this  variety 
break  their  hearts,  they  either  die  or  re- 
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tire  in  a  p»ictareBqne  maimer  to  a  conrent. 
They  are  indeed  the  raw  material  of  which 
the  genuine  d^oote  ip  made.  The  morbid 
sentimentality  directed  to  the  lover  passes 
without  perceptible  shock  into  a  reU^ons 
sentimentality,  the  object  of  which  is  at 
least  ostensibly  different.  The  graceful 
but  voluptuous  mistress  of  the  Farisian 
salon  is  developed  without  any  violent 
transition  into  the  equally  graceful  and 
ascetic  nun.  The  connection  between  the 
luxurious  indulgence  of  material  flirtations 
and  religious  mysticism  is  curious,  but  un- 
mistakable. 
Balzac's  reputation  in  this  respect  is 
i  founded,  not  on  his  little  hoard  of  cynical 
maxjms,  which,  to  say  the  truth,  are  not 
usually  very  original,  but  on  the  vivid 
power  of  describing  the  details  and  scenery 
of  the  martyrdom,  and  the  energy  with 
which  he  paints  the  emotion,  of  the  victim. 
Whether  his  women  are  very  lifelike,  or 
very  varied  in  character,  may  be  doubted ; 
but  he  has  certainly  endowed  them  with 
an  admirable  capacity  for  suffering,  and 
forces  us  to  listen  sympathetically  to  their 
cries  of  anguish.  The  peculiar  cynicism 
implied  in  this  view  of  feminine  existence 
must  be  taken  as  part  of  his  fundamental 
theory  of  society.  When  Rastignac  has 
seen  Goriot  buried,  the  ceremony  being 
attended  only  by  his  daughters'  empty  car- 
riages, he  climbs  to  the  highest  part  of  the 
cemetery,  and  looks  over  Paris.  As  he  con- 
templates the  vast  buzzing  hive,  he  ex- 
claims solemnly,  "&  nous  deux  mainte- 
nant ! "  The  world  is  before  him ;  he  is  to 
fight  his  way  in  future  without  remorse. 
Accordingly,  Balzac's  view  of  society  is, 
that  it  is  a  masquerade  of  devils,  engaged 
in  tormenting  a  few  wandering  angels. 
That  society  is  not  what  Balzac  represents 
it  to  be  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  fiact 
that  society  exists ;  as  indeed  he  is  pro- 
foundly convinced,  that  its  destruction  is 
only  a  question  of  time.  It  is  rotten  to 
the  core.  Lust  and  avarice  are  the  mov- 
ing forms  of  the  world,  while  profound 
and  calculating  selfishness  has  sapped  the 
base  of  all  morality.  The  type  of  a  suc- 
cessful statesman  is  De  Marsay,  a  kind  of 
imaginary  Talleyrand,  who  rules  because 
he  has  recognized  the  intrinsic  baseness  of 
mankind,  and  has  no  scruples  in  turning  it 
to  account.  Vautrin,  who  is  an  open 
enemy  of  society,  is  simply  De  Marsay  in 
revolt.  The  weapons  with  which  he  fights 
are  distinguished  firom  those  of  greater 
men,  not  in  their  intrinsic  wickedness,  but 
in  their  being  accidentally  forbidden  by  law. 
He  is  le^s  of  a  hypocrite,  and  scarcely  a 
greater  villain  than  his  more  prosperous 


rivals.  He  ultimately  recognizes  the  futil- 
ity of  the  strife,  agrees  to  wear  a  mask 
like  his  neighbours,  and  accepts  the  con- 
genial duties  of  a  police-agent.  The  secret 
of  success  in  all  ranks  of  ufe  is  to  be  with- 
out scruples  of  morality,  but  exceedingly 
careful  of  breaking. the  law.  The  bami- 
ers,  Nucingen  and  Du  Tillet,  are  merely 
cheats  on  a  gigantic  scale.  They  ruin 
their  enemies  by  financiering  instead  of 
picking  pockets.  Be  wicked,  if  you  would 
be  successfiil ;  if  possible  let  your  wicked- 
ness be  refined;  out,  at  all  events,  be 
wicked. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  class  of  unsuccessful 
villains,  to  be  found  chiefly  amongst  jour- 
nalists, for  whom  Balzac  has  a  special  aver- 
sion ;  they  live,  he  tells  us,  partly  on  ex- 
tortion, and  partly  on  the  prostitution  of 
their  talents  to  gratify  political  or  personal 
animosities,  and  are  at  the  mercy  of  the 
longest  purse.  They  fail  in  life,  not  be- 
cause they  are  too  immoral,  but  because 
they  are  too  weak.  They  are  the  victims 
instead  of  the  accomplices  of  more  resolute 
evil-doers.  Lucien  de  Rubempr^  is  the 
type  of  this  class.  Endowed  with  surpass- 
ing genius  and  personal  beauty,  he  goes  to 
Paris  to  make  nis  fortune,  and  is  intro- 
duced to  the  world  as  it  is.  On  the  one 
hand  is  a  little  knot  of  virtuous  men, 
called  the  c^nacle  who  are  working  for  pos- 
terity and  meanwhile  starving.  On  the 
other  is  the  vast  mass  of  cheats  and  dupes. 
After  a  brief  struggle  Lucien  yields  to 
temptation,  and  joins  in  the  struggle  for 
wealth  and  power.  But  he  has  not  strength 
enough  to  play  his  part.  His  head  is 
turned  by  the  flattery  of  pretty  actresses 
and  scheming  publishers :  he  is  enticed  into 
thoughtless  dissipation,  and,  after  a  bril- 
liant start,  finds  that  he  is  at  the  mercy  of 
the  cleverer  villains  who  surround  mm; 
that  he  has  been  bought  and  sold  like  a 
sheep ;  that  his  character  is  gone,  and  his 
imagination  become  sluggish ;  and,  finally, 
he  has  to  escape  from  utter  ruin  by  scarce- 
ly describable  degradation.  He  writes  a 
libel  on  one  of  his  virtuous  friends,  who  is 
forgiving  enough  to  improve  it  and  cor- 
rect it  for  the  press.  In  order  to  bury  his 
mistress,  who  nas  been  ruined  with  him, 
he  has  to  raise  money  by  grovelling  in  the 
foulest  depths  of  literary  sewerage.  He 
at  last  succeeds  in  crawUng  back  to  bis 
relations  in  the  country,  morally  and  ma- 
terially ruined.  He  makes  another  efibrt 
to  rise,  backed  up  by  the  diabolical  arts 
of  Vautrin,  and  relying  rather  on  his 
beauty  than  his  talents.  The  world  is 
again  too  strong  for  him,  and,  i^ier  being 
accomplice  in  the  most  outrageous  ciimes, 
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he  «ncls  appropriately  by  hanging  himself 
in  prison.  Vautrin,  as  we  haye  seei^, 
escapes  from  the  fate  of  his  partner  b^- 
oaose  he  retains  ooobiess  enough  to  prac- 
tise upon  the  vices  of  the  goveminff 
clas^ies.  The  world,  in  short,  is  composed 
of  three  classes  —  consistent  and,  there- 
fore, successful  Tillains ;  inconsistent  and, 
therefore,  unsuccessful  villains;  and  vir- 
tuous persons,  who  never  have  a  chance 
of  success,  and  ei\joy  the  honours  of  star- 
vation. 

The  provinces  differ  from  Paris  in  the 
nature  of  the  social  warfare ;  but  not  in 
its  morality.  Passions  are  directed  to 
meaner  objects ;  they  are  narrower,  and 
more  intense.  The  whole  of  a  man's  fac- 
ulties are  concentrated  upon  one  object ; 
and  he  pursues  it  for  years  with  relentless 
and  undeviating  ardour.  To  supplant  a 
rival,  to  acquire  a  few  more  acres,  to 
pratij^  jealousy  of  a  superior,  he  will  la- 
bour for  a  lifetime.  The  intensity  of  his 
hatred  supplies  his  want  of  intellect ;  he  is 
more  cunnmg,  if  less  far-sighted;  and  in 
the  contest  between  the  brifiiant  Parisian 
and  the  plodding  provincial  we  generally 
have  an  illustration  of  the  hare  and  the  tor- 
toise. The  blind,  persistent  hatred  gets 
the  better  in  the  long  run  of  the  more 
brilliant,  but  more  transitory,  passion. 
Hie  lower  nature  here,  too,  gets  the  bet- 
ter of  the  higher ;  and  Bid^  character- 
istioilly  deliehts  in  the  tragedy  produced 
by  genius  fafiing  before  cunning,  as  virtue 
almost  invariably  yields  to  vice.  It  is 
only  when  the  slow  provincial  obstinacy 
happens  to  be  on  the  side  of  virtue  that 
stupiditv,  doubled  with  virtue,  as  em- 
bodied for  example  in  two  or  three  French 
Caleb  Balderstons,  generally  gets  the  worst 
of  it.  There  are  exceptions  to  this  gener&l 
rule.  Even  Balzac  sometimes  relents.  A 
reprieve  is  granted  at  the  last  moment, 
and  the  martyr  is  unbound  from  the  stake. 
But  those  catastrophes  are  not  only  excep- 
tional, but  rather  annoving.  We  have 
been  so  prepared  to  look  for  a  sacrifice 
that  we  are  disappointed  instead  of  re- 
lieved. If  Balzac's  readers  could  be  con- 
sulted during  the  last  few  pages,  I  feel 
sure  that  most  thumbs  would  be  turned 
upwards,  and  the  lions  allowed  to  have 
their  wiU  of  the  Christians.  Perhaps  our 
appetites  have  been  depraved;  but  we  are 
not  in  the  cue  for  a  happy  conclusion. 

I  know  not  whether  it  was  the  cause  or 
the  consequence  of  this  sentiment  that 
Balzac  was  a  thorough  legitimist.  He 
does  not  believe  in  the  vitality  of  the  old 
order,  any  more  than  he  believes  in  the 


truth  of  Catholicism.  But  he  regrets  the 
extinction  of  the  ancient  faiths,  which  he 
admits  to  be  unsuitable ;  and  sees  in  their 
representatives  the  only  picturesque  and 
reallv  estimable  elements  that  still  sur- 
vived in  French  society.  He  heartily  de- 
spises the  modem  medissvalists,  who  try  to 
spread  a  thin  varnish  over  a  decaying  or- 
oer ;  the  world  is  too  far  gone  in  wicked- 
ness for  such  a  futile  remedy.  Ihe  old 
chivalrous  sentiments  of  the  genuine  no- 
blesse are  giving  way  to  the  base  chi- 
canery of  the  bourgeois  who  supplant 
them ;  the  peasantry  are  mean,  avancious, 
and  full  of^ bitter  jealousy ;  but  they  are 
triumphantly  rooting  out  the  last  vestiges 
of  feudalism.  Democracy  and  communism 
are  the  fine  names  put  forward  to  justify 
the  enmity  of  those  who  have  not,  against 
those  who  have.  Their  success  means 
merely  an  approaching  **  descent  of  Niag- 
ara," and  the  growth  of  a  more  debasing 
and  more  materiahst  form  of  despotism. 
But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that 
this  view  of  the  world  implies  that  Balzac 
is  in  a  state  of  lofty  moral  indignation. 
Nothing  can  be  further  from  the  case. 
The  world  is  wicked ;  but  it  is  fascinating. 
Sodety  is  very  corrupt,  it  is  true ;  but  in- 
tensely and  permanently  amusing.  Paris 
is  a  heU ;  but  hell  is  the  only  place  worth 
Uvin^  in.  The  play  of  evil  passions  gives 
infimte  subjects  for  dramatic  interests. 
The  financial  warfare  is  more  diabolical 
than  the  old  literal  warfare,  but  quite  as 
entertaining.  There  is  reallv  as  much  ro- 
mance connected  with  bills  of  exchange  as 
with  swords  and  lances,  and  rigging  the 
market  is  nothing  but  the  modem  form 
of  lying  in  ambush.  Goneril  and  Began 
are  triumphant ;  but  we  may  admire  the 
grace  of  their  manners  and  the  dexterity 
with  which  they  cloak  their  vices.  lago 
not  only  poisons  Othello's  peace  of  mind, 
but,  in  the  world  of  Balzac,  he  succeeds 
to  Othello's  place,  and  is  universally  re- 
spected. The  story  receives  an  additional 
flavour.  In  a  characteristic  passage,  Bidzao 
regrets  that  Moli^re  did  not  contmue  Tar- 
tuffe.  It  would  then  have  appeared  how 
bitterly  Orgou  regretted  the  loss  of  the 
hypocrite,  who,  it  is  said,  made  love  to 
his  wife,  but  who,  at  any  rate,  had  an  in- 
terest in  making  things  pleasant.  Your 
conventional  catastrophe  is  a  mistake  in 
art,  as  it  is  a  misrepresentation  of  facts. 
Tartuffe  has  a  good  time  of  it  in  Balzac : 
instead  of  meeting  with  an  appropriate 
punishment,  he  flourishes  and  thnves,  and 
we  look  on  with  a  smile  not  altogeth- 
er devoid  of  complacency.  Shall  we  not 
take  the  world  as  it  is,  and  be  amused  at 
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the  Cam^die  HwAaine,  rather  than  fruit- 
lessly  rage  against  it  ?  It  will  be  played 
out  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  and  we  may 
as  well  adapt  our  tastes  to  our  circum- 
stances. 

Ought  we  to  be  shocked  at  this  extray- 
asant  cynicism ;  to  quote  it,  as  respectable 
English  joumaUsts  used  to  do,  as  a  proof 
of  the  awful  corruption  of  French  society, 
or  to  regard  it  as  seroi-humorous  ezagger- 
.  ation  ?  I  can't  quite  sympathize  with  peo- 
ple who  take  Balzac  seriously.  I  cannot 
talk  about  the  remorseless  skill  with  which 
he  tears  off  the  mask  from  the  fearful  cor- 
ruptiops  of  modem  society,  and  penetrates 
into  the  most  hidden  motives  of  the  hu- 
man heart;  nor  can  I  infer  from  his  terri- 
ble pictures  of  feminine  suffering  that  for 
eyery  one  of  those  pictures  a  woman's 
heart  had  been  tortured  to  death.  This, 
or  something  like  this,  I  haye  read ;  and  I 
can  only  say  that  I  don't  belieye  a  word 
of  it.  Balzac,  indeed,  as  compared  with 
our  respectable  romancers,  has  the  merit 
of  admitting  passions  whose  existence  we 
scrupulously  ignore ;  and  the  further  merit 
that  he  takes  a  far  wider  range  of  senti- 
ment, and  does  not  hold  by  the  theory  that 
the  life  of  a  man  or  a  woman  closes  at  the 
conventional  end  of  a  third  volume.  But 
he  is  above  all  things  a  dreamer,  and  his 
dreams  resemble  ni^tmares.  Powerfully 
as  his  actors  are  put  upon  the  stage,  they 
seem  to  me  to  be,  s^r  all,  ^  such  stuff  as 
dreams  are  made  of."  A  genuine  observer 
of  Ufe  does  not  find  it  so  Mghly  spiced,  and 
draws  more  moderate  conclusions.  Bal- 
zac's characters  run  into  typical  examples 
of  particular  passions  rather  than  genuine 
human  beings ;  they  are  generally  mono- 
maniacs. Balthazar  Claes,  who  gives  up 
his  life  to  search  for  the  philosopher's 
stone,  is  closely  related  to  them  aU;  only 
we  must  substitute  for  the  philosopher's 
stone  some  pet  passion,  in  which  the  whole 
nature  is  absorbed.  They  have  the  un- 
natural strain  of  mind  which  marks  the 
approach  to  madness.  It  is  not  ordinary 
daylight  which  illuminates  Balzac's  dream- 
land, but  mere  fantastic  combination  of 
Parisian  lamps,  which  tinges  all  the  actors 
with  an  unearthly  glare,  and  distorts  their 
features  into  extravagant  forms.  The  re- 
sult has,  as  I  have  said,  a  stranse  fascina- 
tion ;  but  one  is  half  ashamed  of  yielding, 
because  one  feels  that  it  is  due  to  the  use 
of  rather  unholy  drugs.  The  vapours 
that  rise  from  his  magic  caldron  and  shape 
themselves  into  human  forms  smell  un- 
pleasantly of  sulphur,  or  perhaps  of  Pa- 
risian sewers. 


The  highest  poetry,  like  the  noblest 
morality,  is  the  product  of  a  thoroughly 
healthy  mind.  A  diseased  tendency  in  one 
respect  is  certain  to  make  itself  manifest 
in  the  other.  Now  Balzac,  though  he 
shows  some  powers  which  are  unsurpassed 
or  unequalled,  possessed  a  mind  which,  to 
put  iteently  was  not  exactly  well-regulat- 
ed. He  took  a  pleasure  in  dwelling  upon 
horrors  from  which  a  healthy  imagination 
shrinks,  and  rejoiced  |preatly  in  gloating 
over  the  mysteries  of  iniquity.  I  do  not 
say  that  this  makes  his  work  immoral  in 
the  ordinary  sense.  Probably  few  people 
who  are  likely  to  read  Balzac  would  be 
any  the  worse  for  thevstudy.  But,  from  a 
purely  artistic  point  or  view,  he  is  injured 
by  his  morbid  tendencies.  The  highest 
triumph  of  style  is  to  say  what  everybody 
has  been  thinking  in  such  a*  way  as  to  make 
it  new ;  the  greatest  triumph  of  art  is  to 
make  us  see  the  poetical  side  of  the  com- 
monplace life  around  us.  Balzac's  ambi- 
tion was,  doubtless,  aimed  in  that  direction. 
He  wished  to  show  that  life  in  Paris  or  at 
Tours  was  as  interesting  to  the  man  of 
real  insight  as  any  more  ideal  region.  In 
a  certain  sense,  he  has  aocompluhed  his 
purpose.  He  has  discovered  food  for  a 
dark  and  powerful  imagination  in  the  most 
commonplace  details  of  daily  life.  But  he 
falls  short  in  so  far  as  he  is  unable  to  rep- 
resent things  as  they  are,  and  has  a  taste 
for  impossible  horrors.  There  are  trage- 
dies enough  all  round  us  for  him  who  has 
eyes  to  see.  Balzac  is  not  content  with 
the  materials  at  hand,  or  rather  he  has  a 
love  for  the  more  exceptional  and  hideous 
manifestations.  Therefore  the  Comedie 
Humaine,  instead  of  being  an  accurate  pio- 
ture  of  human  life,  and  appealing  to  the 
sympathies  of  all  human  beings,  is  a  collec- 
tion of  monstrosities,  whose  vices  are  un- 
natural, and  whose  virtues  are  rather  like 
their  vices.  One  feeb  that  there  is  some- 
thing narrow  and  artificial  about  his  work. 
It  is  intensely  powerful,  but  it  is  not  the 
highest  kind  of  power.  Bto  makes  the  ut- 
most of  the  gossip  of  a  club  smoking-room, 
or  the  scamm  of  a  drawing-room,  or  per- 
haps of  a  country  public-house ;  but  he 
represents  a  special  phase  of  manners,  and 
that  not  a  particularly  pleasant  one,  rather 
than  the  more  fundamental  and  permanent 
sentiments  of  mankind.  When  shall  we 
see  a  writer  who  can  be  powerful  without 
being  spasmodic,  and  pierce  through  the 
surffuse  of  society  without  seeking  for  in- 
terest in  its  foulest  abysses  ?  That,  I  sup- 
pose, will  happen  when  we  have  another 
Shakspeare. 
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*  CHAPTER  XVII. 

BRASia  went  next  morning,  as  he  had 
designed,  to  Rezow,  to  see  Fran  Niissler. 
The  crown-prince  came  to  meet  him  at  the 
door,  waggmg  his  tail  in  such  a  Christian 
manner  that  one  must  believe  him  to  be  a 
dog  of  good  moral  principle,  since  he  bore 
no  malice  against  Bnisig  for  his  late  chas- 
ing and  drubbing.  One  would  infer,  also, 
from  the  quiet  content  expressed  in  his 
y«llow-brown  eyes,  that  all  was  well  at 
Bexow,  Fran  Niissler  in  the  kitchen,  and 
Jochen  sitting  in  his  arm-chair. 

But  it  was  not  so,  for  when  Brasiff 
opened  the  door,  Jochen  was  sitting  indeed 
in  his  old  place;  but  Frau  Niissler  stood 
before  him,  deUyering  a  brief  but  impres- 
Bive  discourse  to  the  effect  that  he 
troubled  himself  about  nothing,  and  said 
not  a  word  to  the  purpose,  and  when  she 
caught  sight  of  Br'asig,  she  went  up  to  him, 
quite  angrily,  saying,  "  And  you,  too,  no- 
tice nothinff,  Brasig;  for  all  you  care, 
everything  here  may  stand  on  its  head ; 
and  it  is  your  fault,  too,  we  never  should 
have  taken  those  two  but  for  you  1 " 

**  Fair  and  easy  1 "  said  Brasig,  ^  fiur  and 
easyi  Not  quite  so  fast,  Frau  Niissler  1 
What  has  happened  now  with  the  yoiing 
candidates?" 

**  A  good  deal  has  happened,  and  I  have 
Mttd  nothing  about  it,  because  they  were 
Jochen's  friends,  and  it  is  a  bad  biid  that 
fouls  its  own  nest ;  but  since  the  time  thosa 
two  fellows  came  into  my  house,  there  has 
been  no  peace  nor  rest,  and  if  it  goes  on 
BO  much  longer,  I  shall  quarrel,  at  last, 
with  Jochen  himself.^' 

"Mother,"  said  young  Jochen,  "what 
shall  I  do  about  it?" 

"Keep  still, young  Jochen," cried  Bi*- 
sig,  "  you  are  to  blame.  Can't  you  rouse 
up  and  teach  them  manners? ^' 

"Let  Jochen  alone,  Brasig,"  said  Frau 
Niissler, hastily,  ''this  Ume  it  is  your  fkult. 
You  promi^-ed  to  have  an  eye  to  these 
voung  men,  and  see  that  they  did  not  get 
mto  mischief,  and  instead  of  that,  you  have 
let  one  go  on  as  he  liked,  without  troubling 
yourself  about  him,  and  you  have  put  the 
other  up  to  all  sorts  of  nonsense,  so  that 
instead  of  mindins  his  books,  he  goes  off 
with  his  fishing^pme,  and  brinffs  me  Jiome 
at  night  a  great  string  of  perch,  as  long  as 
your  finger.  And  when  I  think  I  have 
everything  tidy,  I  must  go  and  dress  the 
horrid  things,  and  make  it  all  straight 
again. 

"What?  Brinffs  home  things  a  finger 
long,  and  I  showed  him  the  rightplaoe  to 
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catch  the  great  fellows!  di,  you  must— 
no,  hold  on  1 " 

"  Ah,  what  I "  cried  Frau  Niissler.  "  You 
should  forbid  his  fishing  altogether,  he 
did  not  come  here  for  that  purpose.  He 
was  to  learn  something,  his  father  said, 
and  he  is  coming  here  to-day,  too." 

"Well,  Frau  Niissler,"  said  Brasig,  "I 
am  very  greatly  annoyed  that  he  should 
do  so  little  credit  to  my  instructions,  in 
his  fishing.  Has  he  don»  anything  else 
amiss?" 

"Ah,  yes,  indeed  1  both  of  them  have. 
But,  as  i  said  before,  I  have  said  nothing 
about  it,  because  they  were  Jochen's 
friends,  and  at  first,  it  seemed  as  if  every- 
thing would  go  on  welL  At  first,  there 
were  merry,  lively  times  here,  and  my 
little  girls  ei\joyed  it  uncommonly ;  it  was 
Mining  here  and  Rudolph  there,  and 
lininff  here  and  GottUeb  there,  and  thev 
talked  with  Grottlieb,  and  romped  with 
Budolph,  and  the  two  old  fellows  were 
very  industrious  at  their  work,  and 
Gottlieb  sat  upstairs  in  his  room,  and 
studied  until  his  head  swam,  and  Rudolph, 
too,  read  in  his  books;  but  it  was  not 
long  before  they  got  to  disputing  and 
quarrelling  about  ecclesiastical  matters, 
and  Gk>ttheb,  who  is  much  more  learned 
than  the  other,  told  him  he  did  not  look 
at  things  from  a  Christian  standpoint." 

"Standpoint,  did  he  say?"  asked  Bra- 
sig. 

"  Yes,  he  said  standpoint,"  replied  Frau 
Niissler. 

"Ho,  hoi"  cried  Briisig,  "I  can  hear 
hmk  talk.  Where  other  people  stop,  at  a 
standpoint,  is  only  the  beginning  with  the 
Pietists.    He  wanted  to  proselyte  him." 

"Yes,"  said  Frau  Niissler,  "so  it  ap- 
peared. Now  the  other  one  is  much 
cleverer  than  Grottlieb,  and  he  began  to 
crack  all  manner  of  jokes  at  him,  and  got 
the  better  of  him,  and  so  the  strife  grew 
worse  and  worse,  and,  I  don't  know  how  it 
happened,  but  my  little  girls  began  to 
take  a  part  in  the  business,  and  Lining,  as 
the  most  intellizent,  was  on  Grottheb*s 
side,  and  talked  just  as  he  did,  and 
Mining  laughed  over  Rudolph's  jokes,  and 
carried  on  with  him." 

"  Yes,"  interrupted  Jochen,  "  it  is  all  as 
true  as  leather." 

"You  should  be  ashamed  of  yourself^ 
younff  Jochen,  to  allow  such  doinga  in 
your  house  I " 

"  Come,  Bnisig,"  said  Frau  Niissler,  "  let 
him  alone ;  Jochen  has  done  eyerythine  he 
could  to  keep  peace ;  when  Gottlieb  talked 
about  the  devu,  to  frighten  one  out  of  his 
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wits,  then  he  beliered  in  the  devil,  and 
when  Rudolph  laughed  about  the  devil, 
and  made  fun  of  him,  then  he  laughed  with 
Rudolph.  But,  when  the  dispute  was  at 
the  highest,  little  Mining  happened  on  a 
bright  idea;  she  took  their  books  and 
changed  them,  and  put  Rudolph's  into 
Grottlieb's  room,  and  Grottlieb's  into  Ru- 
dolph's, and  when  they  looked  at  her  in 
astonishment,  she  said,  merrily,  they  had 
better  exchange  studies  for  awhile,  and 
they  might  possibly  learn  to  agree.  Well, 
at  first  they  would  hear  nothing  of  it ;  but 
Gottlieb  is  always  a  good-^natured  old 
fellow,  he  soon  began  to  read,  and  since  it 
was  a  winter  day,  and  he  could  not  amuse 
himself  out  of  doors,  Rudolph  finally  began 
also.  And  then  you  should  have  seen 
them !  It  was  not  long,  before  it  seemed 
as  if  they  had  been  exc^nged  with  their 
books.  Grottlieb  made  hah,  jokes,  and 
laughed  about  the  devil,  and  the  other  old 
fellow  groaned  and  sigiied,  and  talked  of 
the  devil,  as  if  he  sat  at  table  with  us 
every  day,  and  eat  his  potatoes,  like  other 
honest  people.  Now,  my  little  girls  were 
quite  perplexed ;  Mining  attached  herself 
to  Gottlieb,  and  Lining  to  Rudolph,  for 
now  it  was  Rudolph  who  taid  (jottueb  did 
not  occupy  a  Christian  standpoint." 

*•  Fie  1 "  said  Br'dsig, "  he  should  not  have 
said  that.  And  such  a  fellow  as  that  cannot 
catch  a  good-sized  perch  I " 

**  Yes,"  cried  Frau  Niissler  quite  angrily, 
"and  with  your  confounded  old  perch- 
fishing,  the  whole  trouble  came  aeam,  for 
when  it  was  spring,  and  the  perch  began 
to  bite,  Rudolph  threw  his  Christian 
standpoint  aside,  and  took  up  his  fishing- 
rod,  and  ran  off  into  the  fields,  and  Gott- 
lieb took  up  the  devil  again,  for  he  was 
going  to  pass  his  examination,  and  there 
is  no  getting  through  that  without  the 
devil.  And  my  two  little  girls  were  pnz- 
zled  to  tell  which  they  shotud  stand  by." 

"  They  are  a  pair  of  confounded  rascals," 
cried  Briisig,  "but  the  proselyter  is  to 
blame  for  it  all ;  why  couldn't  he  let  the 
other  alone,  with  his  devil  and  his  stand- 
point ?  " 

"Well,  never  mind!  He  studied  well 
at  any  rate  and  passed  his  examination 
all  riffht,  and  can  oe  a  minister  any  day ; 
but  the  other  cousin  has  done  noidung  at 
all  at  his  books,  and  has  made  ns  all  this 
dreadftd  trouble ! " 

"Why,  what  else  has  he  done?  He 
hasn't  been  catching  whitings  ?  " 

"  Whitings  1  He  caught  a  sermon.  You 
see,  the  R^tor  Baldrian's  wife  wanted  to 
hear  her  Grottlieb  preach,  and  she  asked 
the  pastor  in  Rahnstadt  about  it,  and  he 


promised  her  Grottlieb  should  preach  last 
Sunday,  and  she  told  her  sister,  Frau 
Eurz.  She  is  natoraUy  very  much  an- 
noyed that  her  boy  is  not  so  advanced  as 
Grottlieb,  and  she  goes  to  the  pastor  also, 
and  the  old  pastor  is  such  a  sheep  that  he 
promised  her  Rudolj^  should  preach  the 
same  Sabbath.  Then  they  drew  lots,  who 
should  preach  in  the  morning,  and  who  in 
the  afternoon,  and  Rudolph  |pot  the  morn- 
ing. Well,  old  Gottlieb  studied  as  hard  as 
he  could,  and  sat  from  morning  till  night, 
out  in  the  arbor,  in  the  garden,  and  be- 
cause he  has  a  bad  memory,  he  studied 
aloud,  and  the  other  went  roving  about  as 
U3ual;  but  the  last  two  days,  he  seated 
himself  on  the  grassy  bank  behind  the 
arbor,  as  if  he  were  making  a  sermon  too. 
And  then  Sunday  came,  and  Jochen  let 
them  ride  in  to  town,  and  we  all  rode,  and 
were  seated  in  the  pastor's  pew,  and,  I 
tell  you,  I  was  terribly  afraid  for  Rudolph ; 
but  he  stood  there,  as  if  there  were  noth- 
ing the  matter,  and  when  it  was  time,  he 
went  up  into  the  pulpit,  and  preached  a 
sermon,  that  made  au  the  people  open 
their  eyes  and  mouths,  and  I  rejoiced  over 
the  youth,  and  was  going  to  say  so  to 
Gottlieb,  who  sat  by  me;  but  there  sat 
the  poor  creature,  fidgeting  with  his  hands 
and  feet,  as  if  he  womd  like  to  go  up  and 
pull  the  other  out  of  the  pulpit,  and  he 
said,  "Aunt,  that  is  my  sermon!"  And 
so  it  was,  Brdsig;  the  wicked  boy  had 
learned  the  sermon  by  hearing  it,  because 
Grottlieb  must  study  it  aloud.'* 

"Ha,  ha!*^  laughed  Brasig  heartily, 
"  that  is  a  good  joke  1 " 

"  Do  you  call  that  a  Joke  f  "  exclaimed 
Frau  Niissler,  greatly  excited.  "  Such  a 
trick  as  that  in  the  house  of  Grod,  you  call 
ajoke?" 

"  Eh,  now,"  said  Brasig,  still  laughing, 
"  what  would  you  have  ?  It  is  a  devil  ora 
joke,  it  is  an  infeunous  trick,  to  be  sure ; 
but  I  can't  help  laughing,  for  the  life  of 
me." 

"Oh  yes ! "  said  Frau  Niissler,  bitterly, 
"that  is  the  way  with  you;  when  we 
others  are  ready  to  die  with  shame  and 
anger,  you  stand  by  apd  laugh !  '* 

"* There,  don't  scold  me,'*  said  Brasig, 
tryinff  to  appease  her, "  tell  me  what  t^ 
proselyter  dia.    I  wish  I  oould  have  seen 

"What  could  he  do?  He  couldn't 
preach  the  same  sermon  over  again,  in  the 
afternoon ;  the  old  pastor  had  t#  warm  up 
an  old  sermon  for  the  occasion,  but  he  was 
fearfully  angry,  and  said,  if  he  should 
report  the  matter,  Rudolph  might  as  well 
hang  up  his  gown  on  the  nearest  willow." 
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"Well,  and  the  proselyter?  ^ 

**  Ah,  the  good  old  creature  was  so  oon- 
foonded,  he  said  nothing  at  all;  but  his 
mother  talked  all  the  more,  and  quarrelled 
80  fiercely  with  her  sister,  Frau  Kurz, 
that  they  have  not  spoken  to  each  other 
since.  Oh,  what  a  time  it  wasl  I  was 
ashamed,  and  I  was  provoked,  for  Kurz 
and  the  rector  came  up,  too,  and  Jochen 
was  lingering  with  them,  but  fortunately 
our  carriage  drove  up,  and  I  got  him 
awav»"  ' 

"  But  what  did  the  duel-fighter  say  ?  " 

*'  Oh,  the  rogue  was  clever  enough  to 
keep  out  of  the  uproar,  he  made  himself 
scarce  after  his  fine  sermon,  and  ran  off 
home." 

"He  got  a  proper  good  lecture  firom 
you,  I  will  wager." 

**No,"  said  Frau  Niissler,  "he  didn't. 
I  don't  meddle  in  the  affair.  His  father  is 
coming,  to-day,  and  he  is  the  nearest  to 
him,  as  the  Frau  Pastorin  says.  And  I 
told  Jochen,  decidedly,  he  ought  not  to 
talk  so  much  about  it,  for  he  has  quite 
changed  his  nature,  of  late,  and  is  always 
troubUng  himself  and  talking  about  things 
that  are  none  of  his  business.  Keep  still, 
Jochen!" 

"  Yes,  Jochen,  keep  still  I " 

"And  my  two  little  girls,  I  scarcely 
know  them  again ;  after  the  sermon,  they 
cried  idl  the  way  home,  and  now  they  keep 
out  of  the  way  so  shyly,  and  speak  so 
short  to  each  other,  and  they  used  always 
to  go  about  together  arm  in  arm,  and  if  I 
one  had  anything  on  her  heart  the  other ! 
quickly  knew  it.     Ah,  my  house  is  all! 
topsy-turvy  I " 

"Mother,"  said   young  Jochen,   rising' 
suddenly  from  his  chair,  "it  is  what  I  have 
said  before,  but  I  will  say  it  once  more ; 
YOU  shall  see,  the  boys  have  put  something 
into  their  heads.** 

"What  should  they  put  into  their 
heads,  Jochen  ?  "  said  Frau  Niissler,  rather 
eliarply. 

"  Love-afliEurs,"  said  Jochen,  sitting  down 
again  in  his  corner.  "  My  blessed  mother  I 
always  said :  A  candidate  and  a  governess ! 
in  the  same  house  — you  shall  see,  Grottlieb  | 
and  Mining. 

"Now,  Jochen,  so  you  talk  and  talk  1 1 
The  Lord  keep  you  in  your  senses !  K  I  j 
thought  that  was  the  case,  the  candidate  | 
should  be  turned  out  of  the  house,  and 
the  other  after  him.  Come  out  here,  Bra- 
siff,  I  have  something  to  say  to  you." 

When  they  were  outside,  Frau  Niissler 
took  him  to  the  garden,  and  sat  down  with 
him  in  the  arbor. 

"Brasig,"  said  she,  "I  cannot  listen  to 


this  everlas^g  chatter  of  Jochen's;  he 
has  got  it  from  Rudolph,  who  used  to  talk 
with  him  so  much,  last  winter,  in  the  even- 
ings, and  now  he  has  got  in  the  habit  of  it, 
and  cannot  break  off.  Now  tell  me  hon- 
estly, — you  promised  that  you  would  look 
after  them,  —  have  you  ever  had  any  idea 
of  such  a  thing?" 

"Eh,  preserve  us!"  said  Brasig,  "not 
the  remotest  conception  1 " 

"I  cannot  believe  it  is  so,"  said  Frau 
Niissler,  thoughtfully;  "at  first,  Lining 
and  Grottlieb  were  always  together,  and 
Mining  and  Rudolph,  —  afterwards.  Min- 
ing held  to  Gottlieb,  and  Lining  to  Ru- 
dolph, and  after  the  examination,  Lining 
went  back  to  Grottlieb  again ;  but  Mining 
and  Rudolph  are  not  friends,  for  since  the 
sermon  she  will  scarcely  look  at  him." 

"Frau  Niissler,"  said  Brasig,  "love  is  a 
thing  which  begins  in  some  hidden  way, 
perhaps  with  a  bunch  of  flowers,  or  a 
couple  say  "  Good  morning  "  to  each  other, 
and  touch  each  other's  hands,  or  they 
stoop,  at  the  same  time,  to  pick  up  a  ball 
of  cotton,  and  knock  their  heads  together, 
and  a  looker-on  observes  nothing  more, 
but  after  a  while,  it  becomes  more  per- 
ceptible, the  women  often  turn  red,  and 
the  men  cast  sheep's-eyes,  or  the  women 
entice  the  men  into  the  pantry,  and  offer 
them  sausage  and  tongue  and  pig's  head, 
and  the  men  come  to  see  the  women, 
dressed  up  in  red  and  blue  neck-ties,  or,  if 
it  is  very  far  ^one,  they  go  out  walking  on 
summer  evemhgs,  in  the  moonlight,  and 
sigh.  Anything  of  that  sort  with  the  little 
rogues  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  say,  Brasig.  They  have  been 
in  my  pantry,  off  and  on ;  but  I  soon  sent 
them  out,  for  I  won't  have  people  eating  in 
the  pantry,  and  I  never  noticed  that  my 
little  girh  turned  red,  though  they  have 
cried  their  eyes  red,  often  enough,  of 
late." 

"Hm!"  said  Brasig,  "this  last  is  not 
without  significance.  Now  I  will  tell  you, 
Frau  Niis»ler,  leave  it  wholly  to  me,  I 
know  how  to  track  them;  I  detected 
Habermann's  confounded  greyhound,  in 
his  love-affairs.  I  am  an  old  hunter ;  I  can 
track  him  to  his  lair;  but  you  must  tell 
me  where  they  have  their  haunts ;  that  is, 
where  I  shall  be  likely  to  find  them." 

"  That  is  here,  Brasig,  here  in  this  arbor. 
My  little  girls  sit  here  in  the  afternoon, 
and  sew,  and  the  other  two  come  and  sit 
with  them ;  I  never  thought  any  harm  of 
it." 

"No  harm  in  that,"  said  Brlisie,  and 
stepping  out  of  the  arbor  he  looked  care- 
fully around,  and  in  so  doing  perceived  a 
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lar^  Bhenish  cherry-tree,  full  of  leaves, 
which  stood  close  by  the  arbor. 

*<A11  riffhtr*  said  he,  ''what  can  be 
done  shall  oe  done." 

''  Dear  heart  1 "  sighed  Fran  Niissler,  as 
thev  went  back  to  the  house, ''  what  a  mis- 
erable time  we  shall  haye  to-day  1  Kurz 
is  coming  this  afternoon,  in  time  tor  coffee, 
and  he  is  bitterly  angry  with  his  son,  and 
such  a  malicious  little  toad.  Tou  shall 
see,  there  will  be  a  great  uproar." 

"  It  is  always  the  way  with  Uttle  people," 
said  Brasig ;  ^  the  heaa,  and  the  lower  con- 
stitution are  so  close  together,  that  fire 
kindles  quickly." 

'*  Yes,  sighed  Frau  Niissler,  again  enter- 
ing the  hoii^e,  '4t  is  a  misery."  She  had 
no  idea  that  the  misery  in  her  house  was 
already  in  full  course. 

While  these  transactions  were  going  on 
below  stairs  the  two  little  twin-api>les 
sat  up  in  their  chamber,  sewing.  Lining 
sat  by  one  window,  and  Mining  by  the 
other,  and  they  never  looked  up  from  their 
work,  they  never  spoke  to  each  other,  as 
in  those  old  times,  at  the  Frau  Fastorin's 
sewing-school, —  they  sewed  and  ^ewed,  as 
if  the  world  were  coining  to  pieces,  and 
they,  with  needle  and  thread,  were  patch- 
ins  it  together  again,  and  they  looked  so 
solemn  about  it,  and  sighed  so  heavily,  as 
if  they  knew  right  weU  what  an  arduous 
task  they  had  under  their  finsers.  It  was 
strange  that  their  mother  had  said  noth- 
ing to  Brasig  of  how  their  pretty,  red 
cheeks  had  grown  pale,  and  it  must  have 
been  because  she  had  not  noticed  it  her- 
self. But  it  was  so,  the  two  little  apples 
looked  as  wan  as  if  they  had  erown  on  the 
north  side  of  the  life-tree,  where  no  sun- 
beams pierced  to  color  Uieir  cheeks,  and 
it  seemed,  too,  as  if  they  hun^  no  longer 
on  the  same  twig.  At  last  Lining  let  her 
work  drop  in  her  lap,  she  could  not  sew 
any  longer,  her  eyes  filled,  and  the  tears 
ran  down  her  white  cheeks;  and  Mining 
reached  for  her  handkerchief^  and  held  it 
to  her  eyes,  and  great  tears  dropped  in  her 
lap,  and  so  they  sat  and  wept,  as  if  the  fiBiir, 
innocent  world  in  their  own  bosoms  had 
gone  to  pieces,  and  they  could  not  patch  it 
together  again. 

All  at  once  Mining  sprang  up  and  ran 
out  of  the  door,  as  if  she  must  get  into  the 
free  air ;  but  she  bethought  herself^  she 
oould  not  run  off  without  being  seen  and 
questioned  by  her  mother,  so  she  stood 
tnere,  on  the  other  side  of  the  door,  still 
crying.  Lining  sprang  up  also,  as  if  she 
would  comfort  Mining,  but  she  bethought 
herself  that  she  did  not  know  how,  so  she 
stood  on  this  side  the  door,  crying. 


So  is  often  interposed*  between  two 
hearts,  a  tiiin  board,  and  each  heart  hears 
the  other  sighing  and  weeping,  and  the 
thin  board  has  on  each  aide  a  latch,  that 
one  needs  merely  to  lift,  and  what  has  sep- 
arated the  hearts  may  be  shoved  aside; 
but  neither  will  stir  the  latoh,  and  the  two 
hearts  weep  still. 

But,  thank  God!  such  selfish  pride 
towards  each  other  these  little  hearts  had 
not  yet  learned,  and  Mining  opened  the 
door,  and  said, "  Lining,  why  are  you  cry- 
ing ?  "  and  Lining  reached  out  her  hand^ 
and  said, "  Ah,  Mining,  why  are  you  cry- 
ing ? "  And  they  fall  into  each  others 
arms,  still  crying,  but  their  cheeks  grew 
red  as  if  the  sunlight  had  reached  them, 
and  they  clung  fast  to  each  other,  as  if 
they  were  again  growing  on  the  same 
stem. 

« Mining  1 "  said  Lining,  ^  I  will  give 
him  up  to  you,  and  you  shall  be  happy 
with  him." 

''No,  Lining!"  cried  Mining,  "he  cares 
more  for  you,  and  you  are  a  great  deal 
better  than  I  am." 

"  No,  Mining,  I  have  made  up  my  mind ; 
uncle  Kurz  is  coming  this- afternoon,  and 
I  will  ask  father  and  mother  to  let  me  go 
back  with  him,  for  to  stay  here  and  look 
on  might  be  too  hard  for  me." 

"  Do  so.  Lining ;  then  you  will  be  with 
his  parente ;  and  I  will  ask  Gottlieb  to  get 
me,  through  his  fi^ther,  a  place  as  governess, 
somewhere,  far,  far  away,  before  you  oome 
back;  for  my  heart  is  too  heavy  to  stay 
here." 

"Mininff,"  said  Lining,  pushing;  her 
sister  back,  and  looking  earnestly  m  her 
eyes, —  "with  his  parents?  whom  do  you 
mean  ?  " 

"Why,  Rudolph." 

"  You  mean  Rudolph  ?  " 

"  Yes,  of  course ;  whom  do  you  mean, 
then?" 

"I?  I  meant  Gottlieb." 

"  No,  no !  "  cried  Mining,  throwing  her 
arms  again  about  her  sister's  neck,  "  how 
is  that  possible?  Why,  we  don't  mean 
the  same  one,  after  all ! " 

"  Dear  heart  1 "  exclaimed  Lining,  "  and 
what  misery  we  have  made  ourselves  t " 

"  And  now  it  is  all  right  1 "  cried  Min- 
ing, dancing  about  the  room,  "it  is  all 
right  now ! '° 

"Yes,  Mining,  it  is  all  right  now,"  and 
Lining  also  danced  about  the  room.  And 
Mning  fell  upon  her  sister's  neck  again, 
this  time  in  joy. 

Yes,  when  one  touches  the  lateh,  in  time, 
and  shoves  back  the  separating  wall,  then 
the  hearto  oome  together  again,  and  all  is 
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right,  eyen  if  there  is  not  such  a  rejoicing 
as  here  in  the  little  chamber.  First  they 
wept,  and  then  they  danced  about  the 
room,  then  they  sat  down  one  in  the 
other's  lap,  and  talked  it  all  over,  and 
blamed  themselves  for  stupidity,  that  they 
had  not  noticed  how  it  stood  with  them, 
and  wondered  how  it  was  possible  that 
they  should  not  haye  come  to  an  explana- 
tion before,  and  then  each  confessed  how 
far  she  had  gone  with  her  cousin,  and  that 
the  young  men  had  not  yet  spoken  openly, 
and  they  wei^  both  half  inclined  to  scold 
them,  as  the  cause  of  all  the  trouble.  And 
Lining  said  she  had  been,  all  along,  in 
great  doubt;  but  since  last  Sunday,  she 
bad  been  conyinced  that  Minins  cared  for 
Grottlieb,  for  oth^erwise  why  should  she 
have  cried  so  ?  and  Mining  said  she  could 
not  help  crying,  because  Rudolph  had 
done  such  a  dreadful  thing,  and  sne  sup- 
posed Lining  was  crying  for  the  same  rea- 
son. And  Lining  said  that  what  troubled 
her  was  because  her  poor  Grottlieb  was 
seryed  so.  But  it  was  all  right  now ;  and 
when  the  dinner-bell  ran^,  the  little  twin- 
apples  tumbled  down  stairs,  rosy-red,  and 
arm  in  arm,  and  Brasig,  who  had  seated 
himself  with  his  back  to  the  light  that  he 
might  judge  the  better  of  their  appear- 
ance, stared  in  astonishment  at  their 
bright  eyes  and  joyous  ftuies,  and  said  to 
himself:  «*How?  'They  are  shy?  They 
are  in  trouble  ?  They  are  in  loye  ?  They 
look  just  ready  for  a  frolic." 

Upon  the  ringing  of  the  dinner-bell, 
entered  Brasig's  proselyter,  the  candidate 
Gottlieb  Baldrian.  Lining  grew  red,  and 
turned  away,  not  in  ill  humor,  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  confession  she  had  made  up- 
stairs, and  Briisig  said  to  himself  ^  This 
strikes  me  as  a  yery  curious  thing ;  Lining 
is  affected.  How  can  it  be  possible?  and 
he  such  a  scarecrow  1 " 

Brasig  had  expressed  himself  too 
strongly,  but  Gottlieb  was  no  beauty. 
Nature  had  dealt  niggardly  with  him,  and 
the  little  that  he  had  he  did  not  use  to 
advantage.  T^e  his  hair,  for  instance. 
He  had  a  thick  head  of  hair,  and  if  it  had 
been  properly  kept  under  by  the  shears,  it 
woula  have  been  good,  respectable  li^ht 
hair,  and  he  might  have  gone  about,  with- 
out attractmg  any  attention ;  but  he  had, 
in  his  clerical  heajrt,  set  up  for  his  model, 
St.  John  the  beloved,  and  he  parted  his 
hair  in  the  middle,  and  combed  it  down  on 
each  side,  though  its  natural  tendency  was 
to  stand  upright.  £h,  well,  I  have  noth- 
ing to  say  against  it  if  a  little  rogue  of  ten 
or  twelve  years  runs  around  with  curls 
about  his  head,  and  the  mothers  of  the 


little  rogues  have  still  less  to  say  against 
it,  and  they  turn  them  about,  r  nd  stroke 
the  hair  out  of  their  eyes,  and  comb  it 
smooth,  too,  when  a  visitor  is  coming,-^ 
silly  people  sometimes  go  so  far  as  to  put 
it  up  in  curl-papers,  and  use  hot  irons; 
I  should  have  nothing  to  say,  if  it  were  the 
fashion  for  old  people  to  curl  their  hair  in 
long  curls,  for  tne  old  pictures  look  yery 
fine  so ;  but  he  who  has  no  calves  ought 
not  to  wear  tight  trowsers,  and  if  a  man's 
hair  does  not  curl,  he  does  better  to  keep 
it  short.  Our  old  Gottlieb's  incongrruous 
wig  hung  down,  t&nned  by  the  sun,  as 
if  he  had  tied  in  a  lot  of  rusty  lath-nails, 
and  because  he  had  to  oil  it  very  liberally 
to  keep  it  in  its  place,  it  ruinea  his  coat- 
oollar,  —  farther,  it  did  not  reach.  Under 
this  rich  gift  of  nature,  looked  out  an  in- 
significant, pale  face,  which  usually  wore  a 
melancholy  expression,  so  that  Brasig  was 
always  asking  him  what  shoemaker  he 
employed,  and  whether  his  corns  troubled 
him.  The  rest  of  his  figure  harmonized 
with  this  expression,  he  was  long,  and  thin 
and  angular ;  but  the  part  devoted  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  good  things  of  this  world 
seemed  quite  wanting,  and  the  place 
which  this  necessary  and  useful  orj^an  ^n- 
erally  occupies  was  a  great  cavity,  like 
Frau  Niissler's  baking-tray,  seen  firom  the 
inside.  He  was  really  a  natural  curiosity 
for  Briisig,  who  ate  like  a  barn-thresher, 
and  couldn't  help  it.  One  would  almost 
have  believed  that  the  Pietist  was  nour- 
ished in  some  other  way  than  by  eating 
and  drinking.  I  have  known  people,  and 
know  some  people  still,  whom  I  never  could 
rival  in  this  respect.  It  is  true  these  can- 
didates are  often  very  thin,  as  one  ma^ 
see  by  the  best  of  the  Hanover  candi- 
dates, who  are  so  plenty  among  us;  but 
when  one  gets  a  fat  parish,  he  often  begins 
to  fill  out,  and  so  Brasig  did  not  give  up  the 
hope  that  Gottlieb  might  come  to  some- 
j  thing,  in  time,  though  he  puzzled  his  brains 
over  him  a  great  deal.  This  was  the  way 
Gottlieb  Baldrian  looked ;  but  the  pio- 
I  ture  woidd  not  be  complete,  if  I  did  not 
I  say  that  over  the  whole  was  spread  a  little, 
I  little  smirk  of  Pharisaism ;  it  was  a  very 
I  little,  but  that  Pharisee  stuff  is  like  a  calf  s 
I  stomach ;  with  a  little,  little  bit  one  can 
!  turn  a  whole  pan  of  milk  sour. 

They  sat  aown  to  dinner,  and  Jochen 
asked, — 
"Where  is  Rudolph?" 
**  Grood  gradous,  Jochen,  what  are  yoa 
talking  about  ?  "  said  Frau  Ntissler  has- 
tily, "you  ought  to  know  by  this  time, 
that  he  never  in  his  life  was  in  season. 
He  has  gone  fishing ;  but  if  people  won't 
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come  in  time,  they  may  go  without  their 
dinner.'' 

The  meal  was  a  <^aiet  one,  for  Biiisig 
did  not  talk,  he  lay  m  wait,  with  all  his 
senses  and  faculties,  and  Frau  Nussler 
wondered  in  silence  what  could  have  so 
changed  her  little  girb.  They  sat  there 
laughing  and  whispering  lightly  to  each 
other,  and  looking  so  happy,  as  if  they 
were  just  awaked  from  a  bad  dream,  and 
were  rejoicing  that  it  wasn't  true,  and 
that  the  sun  ^one  brightly  once  more. 

CHAPTER  XVUI. 

When  dinner  was  over.  Mining,  whose 
turn  it  was  to  help  her  mother,  in  clearing 
up,  tidying  the  room  and  making  coflbe, 
asked  her  sister,  '*  Lining,  where  are  yon 
going?" 

*^r  am  going  to  set  my  sewing,*'  said 
LdninsT,  **  and  sit  in  the  arbor." 

**  Well,  I  will  come  soon,"  said  Mining. 

"And  I  will  come  too,"  said  Grottfieb 
slowly,  "  I  have  a  book  that  I  must  finish 
reading  to-day." 

"  That  is  right,"  said  Brasig,  « that  will 
be  a  devilish  fine  entertidnment  for 
Lining." 

Grottlieb  wanted  to  preach  him  a  little 
sermon  upon  his  misuse  of  the  word  dev- 
ilish, but  restrained  himself  since  he  re- 
flected that  it  would  be  thrown  away  upon 
Brasig;  so  he  said  nothing,  but  followed 
the  girls  out  of  the  room. 

"  Good  heavens  I "  exclaimed  Frau 
Niissler,  "what  has  happened  to  my  chil- 
dren ?  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  it ; 
they  are  one  heart  and  one  soul  again." 

"Keep  quiet,  Frau  Niissler,"  said  Brifc- 
sig, "  I  wilt  find  out  all  about  it,  to-day. 
Jochen,  come  out  with  me ;  but  don't  go 
to  talking  I " 

Jochen  followed  him  into  the  garden. 
Bnisig  took  him  under  the  arm.  "  Keep 
quite  still,  Jochen,  and  don't  look  round, 
and  act  as  if  we  were  taking  a  walk  after 
dinner." 

Jochen  did  so,  very  skilfully. 

When  they  came  to  the  cherry-tree  be- 
fore the  arbor,  Bnisig  stopped. 

"So,  Jochen,  now  stoop  over,  —  with 
your  head  against  the  tree.'* 

Jochen  would  have  spoken,  but  Bnisig 
pushed  down  his  head. 

"Keep  still,  Jochen, — put  your  head 
against  the  tree  1 "  and  with  that  he  clam- 
bered up  on  Jochen's  back.  "So!  now 
stand  up !  Sure  enough,  I  can  just  reach," 
—  and  ne  caught  the  lowest  boughs,  and ' 

C^\ed  himself  up  into  the  tree.    Jochen  | 
said  nothing  as   yet,    but  now  he 
broke  out : 


"Br^g,  they  are  not  ripe  yet." 

"BlocUieadl"  cried  Brasig,  locking, 
with  his  red  face  among  the  green  leaves, 
like  a  gay  basket  hung  on  uie  branches, 
"  do  you  think  I  expect  to  pick  Rhenish 
cherries  on  St.  John's  day  ?  But  you  must 
go  away  now,  and  not  stand  there  looking 
at  me,  Uke  a  dog  that  has  treed  a  cat." 

"Yes,  what  shaU  I  do  about  it  ?"  said 
Jochen,  and  left  Briisig  to  his  desUny. 

Brtisig  had  not  long  to  watch,  before  he 
heard  a  li^ht,  quick  step  on  the  gravel- 
walk,  and  Lining  seated  herself  in  the  arbor, 
with  a  great  heap  of  needle-work.  If  she 
meant  to  do  all  that  to-day,  she  should 
have  begun  immediately ;  but  she  laid  it 
on  the  table,  rested  her  head  on  her  hand, 
and,  looking  out  into  the  blue  heaven 
through  Bnisig's  cherry-tree,  sat  in  deep 
thought.  "  Ah,  how  happy  I  am  1 "  said  the 
little,  thankful  soul,  '*  my  Mining  is  good 
to  me  again,  and  Gottlieb  is  good  to  me, 
else  whv  did  he  keep  touching  my  foot  at 
dinner  ?  and  how  Brasig  looked  at  me  1  I 
believe  I  turned  quite  red.  Ah,  what  a 
good  old  feUow  Gdttlieb  is !  How  seri- 
ously and  learnedly  he  talks,  how  steady 
he  is,  the  minister  is  clearly  written  on  his 
face  1  He  is  not  handsome,  to  be  sure,  Ru- 
dolph is  much  better  looking,  but  he  has 
something  peculiar  about  him,  as  if  he 
were  ever  saying,  don't  come  near  me  with 
vour  pitiable,  lamentable  nonsense,  I  have 
higher  thoughts,  I  am  spiritually  minded. 
But  I  will  cut  his  hair  for  him,  by  and 

by." 

It  is  a  merciful  providence  that  the  little 
maidens  are  not  all  taken  with  a  fine  exte- 
rior, else  we  ugly  fellows  would  be  obliged 
to  remain  bachelors,  and  it  would  be  a 
sad  company,  for  what  can  be  uglier  than 
an  ugly  old  bachelor  ? 

In  Lining's  closing  reflection  —  that  she 
would  cut  CrottUeb's  hair  shorter — was 
implied  such  a  confident  hope,  that  she 
blushed  to  think  of  it,  and,  as  she  heard 
the  gravel  creak  under  slow,  dignified  steps, 
she  seized  her  needle-work  and  begun  to 
sew  diligently. 

Grottlieb  came  with  his  book,  and  seated 
himself  about  three  feet  from  her,  and  be- 
gan to  read,  but  often  looked  off  from 
his  book  as  if  he  were  turning  over  in  his 
mind  what  he  had  just  read,  or  perhaps 
something  else.  It  is  always  so  with  the 
Pietist  candidates,  that  is,  when  they  have 
found  their  right  calling,  and  sincerely  be- 
lieve what  they  preach  to  the  people  ;  be- 
fore their  examination  they  have  none  but 
spiritual  thoughts,  but  after  their  examin- 
ation worldly  matters  claim  their  share  of 
attention,  and  instead   of  thinking  of  a 
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polish  they  think  first  of  a  marriage.  It 
was  BO  with  Grottlieb,  and  because,  since 
his  examination,  no  other  girls  had  come 
in  his  way  but  Lining  and  Mining,  and 
Lining  had  paid  much  closer  attention  to 
his  admonitions  than  her  light-hearted  sis- 
ter, he  had  happened  upon  the  worldly 
thought  of  making  her  a  pastor*s  wife. 
He  was  not  very  expert  at  the  business, 
labouring,  indeed,  under  great  embarras- 
ment,  and  had  as  vet  gone  no  further  than 
treading  on  her  feet,  a  proceeding  which 
he  was  <}uite  as  bashful  in  attempting,  as 
Lining  in  receivinff*  He  had  decided, 
however,  to  open  tne  matter  in  proper 
style,  so  he  said,  *'  Lining,  I  have  brought 
this  book  out  really  on  your  account. 
Willyou  listen  to  some  of  it?" 

'*  Yes,"  said  Lining. 

**  It  will  be  a  tedious  story,**  said  Brasiff 
to  himself.  He  did  not  lie  on  a  bed  of 
roses,  up  in  the  cherry-tree. 

Gottheb  read  an  edi^ng  discourse  upon 
Christian  marriage,  how  it  should  be 
thought  of,  and  with  what  feelings  entered 
into,  and  when  he  had  finished,  he  moved  a 
step  nearer,  and  asked : 

^  What  do  you  say  to  it,  Lining? 

*'  It  is  certainly  very  beautiful,   said  she. 

<<  Marriage  ?  "  asked  Gottlieb. 

^  Oh,  Gottlieb  I  **  said  Lining,  and  bent 
lower  over  her  needlework. 

''No,  Liiiing,  said  Gottlieb,  **  moving  up 
another  step,  ^it  is  not  beautifuL  Grod 
bless  you  for  it,  that  you  have  not  placed 
a  light  estimate  upon  this  important  act 
of  human  life.  It  is  terribly  hard,  that  is 
in  a  Christian  sense,"  and  he  gave  her  a 
fearful  description  of  the  heavy  duties  and 
troubles  and  cares  of  married  life,  as  if  he 
were  preparing  her  for  a  residence  at  the 
House  of  Correction,  while  Brasiff,  up  in 
the  cherry-tree,  crossed  himself,  and 
thanked  his  stars  that  he  had  not  entered 
on  that  sad  estate.  *'Yes,  Lining,"  said 
he,  **  marriaee  is  a  part  of  the  curse,  with 
which  God  £rove  our  first  parents  out  of 
Paradise,"  and  he  took  his  Bible,  and  read 
to  the  little  ffirl  the  third  chapter  of  the 
first  book  of  Moses,  till  Lining  trembled 
all  over,  and  did  not  know  where  to  go, 
for  shame  and  distress. 

*' Infamous  Jesuit!"  exclaimed  Brasiff 
half  aloud,  ^  to  distress  the  innocent  child 
like  that  1 "  and  he  was  almost  ready  to 
^rinff  down  from  the  tree,  and  Lining 
would  almost  have  run  away,  only  that  the 
book  out  of  which  he  was  reading  was  the 
Bible,  and  what  was  in  the  Bible  must  be 
good ;  she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands, 
ftod  cried  bitterly.  He  was  now  full  of 
apiritaal  zeal,  and  threw  his  arm  about 


her,  saying,  **  I  spare  thee  not,  in  this  sol- 
emn hourl  Caroline  Niissler,  wilt  thou, 
under  these  Christian  conditions,  be  my 
Christian  wedded  wife  ?  " 

Ah,  and  Lining  was  in  such  a  dreadful 
confusion,  she  could  neither  speak  nor 
think,  but  only  cry  and  cry. 

Then  resounded  along  the  garden  path, 
a  merry  song : 

<«  Little  fish  in  silver  brook, 
SwimmiDg  off  to  a  shady  nook. 
Little  gray  fish 
Seeking  a  wiflx*' 

And  Lining  made  a  desperate  effort,  and 
started  out  of  the  arbor,  spite  of  the  Bible 
and  Christian  conditions,  to  meet  Mining, 
who  was  oominff  out,  with  her  sewing; 
and  Gottlieb  followed,  with  long,  slow 
steps,  and  his  face  looked  as  wonder- 
stncken  as  that  of  the  young  preacher, 
when  in  the  midst  of  his  long  sermon,  the 
sexton  laid  the  church-door  key  on  the 
pulpit,  saying  that  when  he  had  finished 
he  might  lock  up,  himself,  for  he  was  go- 
ing to  dinner.  And  he  might  well  looked 
astonished,  for,  like  the  young  preacher, 
he  had  done  his  best,  and  his  church  stood 
empty. 

Mining  was  a  little,  inexperienced  child, 
being  the  youngest,  but  she  was  sufficiently 
acute  to  perceive  that  something  had  hap- 
pened, and  to  ask  herself  whether  she 
would  not  cry  under  similar  circumstances, 
and  what  sort  of  comfort  would  be  neces- 
sary. She  seated  herself  quietly,  in  the 
arbor,  arranged  her  needle-work,  and,  re- 
flecting upon  her  own  unsettled  circum- 
stances, began  to  sigh  a  little,  for  want  of 
anything  eke  in  particular  to  do. 

^Preserve  mel"  said  Brasig,  in  the 
tree,  ^now  the  little  rogue  has  come,  and 
my  legs  are  perfectly  numb,  and  the  busi- 
ness is  getting  tedious."' 

But  the  business  was  not  to  be  tedious 
lonff,  for  soon  after  Mining  had  seated  her- 
self there  appeared  around  the  corner  of 
the  arbor  a  handsome,  young  fellow,  with 
a  fishing-rod  over  his  shoulder,  and  a 
basket  of  fish  suspended  around  his  neck. 

^This  is  good,  Alining,"  cried  he,  'Hhat 
I  find  you  here.  Of  course  you  have  had 
dinner  long  ago  ?*^ 

^  You  may  well  think  so,  Rudolph,"  she 
replied,  **  it  is  ju3t  two  o'clock." 

"  Aunt  wiU  certainly  be  very  angry  with 
me.'' 

''You  may  be  sure  of  that,  she  is  so 
already,  without  your  being  late  to  dinner ; 
but  your  own  stomach  will  be  the  worst  to 
you,  for  you  have  oared  for  it  poorly,  to- 
day." 
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**So  much  the  better  for  yours,  this 
eyening.  I  could  not  come  sooner,  it  was 
out  of  the  question,  with  the  fish  biting  so 
finely.  I  have  been  to  the  Black  Pool  to- 
day. Briisig  will  never  let  me  go  there, 
and  I  understand  the  reason ;  it  is  his  pri- 
vate pantry  when  he  cannot  find  fish  else- 
where; the  whole  pond  is  full  of  tench, 
just  look!  See  there,  what  splendid  fel- 
lows!" and  he  opened  his  basket,  and 
showed  his  treasures.  ''I  have  got  ahead 
of  old  Brasig,  this  time  I " 

^Infamous  rascal  I"  exclaimed  Brasig, 
to  himself,  and  his  nose  peered  out  be- 
tween the  leaves,  like  one  of  the  pickled 
ffherkins,  which  Frau  Niissler  was  in  the 
habit  of  putting  up  for  the  winter,  in  these 
same  cherry-leaves.  **  Infamous  rascal ! 
he  has  been  among  my  tench,  then !  May 
you  keep  the  nose  on  your  &ce !  what  fish 
the  scamp  has  caught  t " 

"  Give  them  to  me,* Rudolph,"  said  Min- 
ing. '*  I  will  take  them  in,  and  bring  you 
out  something  to  eat." 

"  Oh,  no  1  no  I  Never  mind." 

"  But  you  must  be  hungry." 

''Well,  then,  just  a  little  something, 
Mining.  A  slice  or  two  of  bread  and  but- 
terl" 

Mining  went,  and  Rudolph  seated  him- 
self in  the  arbor. 

He  had  a  sort  of  easy  indifibrence,  as  if 
he  would  let  things  come  to  him,  but  yet, 
when  they  touched  him  nearly,  he  would 
not  fail  to  grapple  with  them.  Bxa  figure 
was  slender,  ana  yet  robust,  and  with  the 
roguery  in  his  brown  eyes  was  mingled 
a  spark  of  obstinacy,  with  which  the  little 
scar  on  his  brown  cheek  harmonized  so 
well,  that  one  could  safely  infer  he  had 
not  spent  all  his  time  in  the  study  of  dog- 
matic theolojzy.  ^  Yes,"  said  he,  as  he  sat 
there,  **  the  roz  must  go  to  his  own  hole. 
I  have  beaten  about  the  bush  long  enough ; 
to  be  sure  there  has  been  time  to  spare, 
there  was  no  hurry  about  settling  matters 
until  now ;  but,  to-day,  two  things  must  be 
decided.  To-day  the  old  man  is  coming ; 
weU  for  me  that  mother  does  not  come  too, 
else  I  might  find  myself  wanting  in  cour- 
age, at  last.  I  am  as  fit  for  a  parson  as  a 
donkey  to  play  on  the  guitar,  or  Gottlieb 
for  a  colonel  of  cuirassiers.  If  Bnisig  were 
only  here,  to-day,  he  would  stand  by  me. 
But  Mining  t  If  I  could  get  that  settled 
first." 

Just  then,  Mining  came  along,  with  a 
plate  of  bread  and  butter. 

Rudolph  sprang  up :  "  Mining,  what  a 
good  little  thing  you  are  1 "  and  he  threw 
his  arm  around  her. 

Mining  pulled  herself  away;  ^ Ah,  let 


me  be !  What  a  naughty  boy  you,  are  I 
Mother  is  dreadfully  angry  with  you.^ 

^  You  mean  on  account  of  the  sermon  ? 
Well,  yes  1    It  was  a  stupid  trick." 

**  No,"  said  Mining,  earnestly,  "  it  was  a 
wicked  trick.  It  was  making  light  of  holy 
things." 

"  Oh,  ho !  Such  candidates'  sermons  are 
not  such  holy  things,  —  even  when  they 
come  from  our  pious  Gottlieb." 

"  But,  Rudolph,  in  the  church  !  " 

**  Ah,  Mining,  I  acknowledge  it  was  a 
stupid  trick,  I  did  not  consider  it  before- 
hand ;  I  only  thought  of  the  sheepish  face 
Gottlieb  would  mi^e,  and  that  amused  me 
so  that  I  did  the  foolish  thing.  But  let  it 
go.  Mining  I "  axnl  he  threw  ms  arm  about 
her  aq^ain. 

^  No,  let  go  1 "  sud  Mining,  but  did  not 
push  it  away.  *'And  the  pastor  said,  if 
he  should  report  the  matter,  you  could 
never  in  your  life  get  a  parish." 

"  Let  him  report  it  then ;  I  wish  he 
would,  and  I  should  be  out  of  the  scrape 
once  for  all." 

'^  What  ?  "  asked  Mining,  making  herself 
free,  and  pushing  him  bade  a  liUle  way, 
**  do  you  say  that  in  earnest  ?  " 

**  In  solemn  earnest.  It  was  the  first  and 
last  time  I  shall  enter  a  pulpit." 

^  Rudolph  I "  exclaimed  Mining,  in  aobonr 
ishment. 

**  Why  should  that  trouble  you  ?  "  cried 
Rudolph,  hastUy.  ""  Look  at  Gottlieb,  look 
at  mel  Am  I  fit  for  a  pastor?  And  if  I 
had  whole  systems  of  theology  in  my  head, 
so  that  I  could  even  instruct  the  learned 
professors,  they  would  not  let  me  through 
my  examination ;  they  demand  also  a  so- 
called  religious  experience.  And  if  I  were 
the  apostle  Paul  himself  they  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  me,  if  they  knew  about 
the  little  scar  on  my  cheek." 

*'But  what  wiU  you  do,  then?  asked 
Mining,  and  laid  her  hand  hastily  on  his 
arm.    ♦*  Ah,  don't  be  a  soldier  I " 

<'God  forbid  1  Don't  think  of  such  a 
thing  1    No,  I  will  be  a  farmer." 

'*  Confounded  scamp  1 "  said  Brasig^,  up 
in  the  tree. 

**  Yes,  my  dear  little  Mining,"  said  Ru- 
dolph, drawing  her  down  on  the  bench  be- 
side Mm,  "  I  will  be  a  farmer,  a  right  ac- 
tive, skilful  farmer,  and  you,  my  little 
old  dear  Mining,  shall  help  me  about 
it" 

**  She  shall  teach  him  to  plough  and  to 
harrow,"  said  Briisig. 

«'  I,  Rudolph  ?  "  asked  Mining, 

**  Yes,  you,  my  dear,  sweet  child,"  —  and 
he  stroked  the  shining  hair,  and  the  soft 
cheeks,  and  lifted  the  little  chin,  and  Ipoked 
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fnll  in  the  blue  eyes,  —  **ifl  only  knew, 
with  certainty,  that  in  a  year  and  a  day 
you  would  be  my  little  wue,  it  would  be 
easy  for  me  to  learn  to  be  a  skilful  far 
mer.    Will  you,  Mining,  will  you  ?  " 

And  the  tears  flowed  from  Mining's  eyes, 
and  Rudolph  kissed  them  away,  here  and 
there,  over  her  cheeks,  down  to  her  rosy 
mouth,  and  Mining  laid  her  little  round 
head  on  his  breast,  and  when  he  eaye  her 
time  to  speak,  she  whispered  softly  that 
she  woula,  and  he  kissed  her  again,  and 
ever  again,  and  Brasig  called,  huf  aloud, 
from  the  tree,  ^  But  that  is  too  much  of 
a  good  thing  1  Have  done !  " 

And  Rudolph  told  her,  between  the 
kisses,  that  he  would  speak  with  his  father, 
to-day,  and  remarked  also,  by  the  way,  it 
was  a  pity  Brasig  was  not  there ;  he  could 
help  him  finely  in  his  undertaking,  and  he 
knew  the  old  man  thought  a  great  deal  of 
him. 

**  Confounded  scamp  1  "  said  BrSsig, 
**  catching  away  my  tench  1 " 

And  Mining  said  Brasig  was  there,  and 
was  taking  h£  afternoon  nap. 

"  Just  hear  the  rogue,  will  you  ?  "  said 
Brasig.  ''This  lool^  like  an  afternoon 
nap!  But  it  is  all  finished  now.  Why 
should  I  torment  my  poor  bones  any 
longer?  "  And  as  Rudolph  was  saying  he 
must  speak  to  the  old  gentleman,  Brasig 
slid  down  the  cherry-tree,  until  his  trousers 
were  stripped  up  to  his  knees,  and  caught 
by  the  lowest  branches,  saying,  ''  Here  he 
hangs,  and  there  1 — he  let  himself  fall," 
and  stood  close  before  the  pair  of  lovers, 
with  an  expression  on  his  heated  face, 
which  said  quite  frankly  he  considered 
himself  a  suitable  arbiter  in  the  most  deli- 
cate affidrs. 

The  young  people  did  not  conduct  them- 
selves badly.  Minine  did  like  Lining  in 
putting  her  hands  before  her  face,  only  she 
did  not  cry,  and  she  would  have  run  away 
like  Liniuff,  if  she  had  not,  from  a  little 
child,  stood  on  the  most  confidential  foot- 
ing with  her  Undo  Brasig.  She  threw 
herself,  with  her  eyes  covered,  against  her 
Uncle  Brasig's  breast,  and  crept  with  her 
little,  round  head  almost  into  his  waist- 
coat pocket,  and  cried,  — 

"*  Uncle  Brasig  1  Uncle  Biiisig  1  you  are 
an  abominable  md  fellow  I " 

''So?"  asked  Briisig.  "  Eh,  that  is  very 
fine." 

•*  Yes,"  said  Rudolph,  with  a  little  air  of 
superiority,  ^you  should  be  ashamed  to 
play  the  listener  here." 

*♦  Monsieur  Noodle,"  said  Bnieig,  "  let  me 
t«ll  you,  once  for  ail,  I  have  never  in  my 
life  done  anything  to  be  ashamed  o^  and 


if  you  think  you  can  teadi  me  good  man- 
ners you  are  very  much  mistaken." 

Ridolph  had  sense  enough  to  see  this, 
and,  aluiough  he  would  have  relished  a 
little  contest  it  was  dear  to  him  that  on 
this  occasion  he  must  yield  to  Mining's 
wishes.  So  he  remarked,  in  a  pleasanter 
tone,  that  if  Brasig  were  up  in  the  tree  by 
chance  —  he  would  take  that  for  granted 
—he  might  at  least  have  advised  them  of 
his  presence,  by  coughing,  or  in  some  way, 
instead  of  listening  to  their  afiairs  from  A 
toZ. 

"So?"  said  Brasig,  "I  should  have 
coughed,  shoidd  I  ?  I  groaned  often  enough 
and  if  you  had  not  been  so  occupied  with 
vour  own  affairs,  you  might  easily  have 
heard  me.  But  you  ought  to  be  ashamed, 
to  be  making  love  to  Mining  without  Frau 
Niissler's  permission." 

That  was  his  own  afi&iir,  Rudolph  said, 
and  nobody's  else,  and  Brasig  knew  noth- 
ing about  such  matters. 

"  So  ?  "  asked  Brasig,  again.  "  Did  vou 
ever  have  three  sweethearts  at  once?  I 
did,  sir ;  three  acknowledged  sweethearts, 
and  do  I  know  about  such  matters  ?  But 
you  are  such  a  sly  old  rascal,  fishing  my 
tench  out  of  the  Black  Pool,  on  the  sly ; 
and  fishing  my  little  Mining,  before  my 
very  eyes,  out  of  the  arbor.  Come,  leave 
him  alone,  Mining  I  he  shall  have  nothing 
to  do  with  you." 

"  Ah,  Uncle  Brasig,"  begged  Mining  so 
helplessly,  "be  good  to  us,  we  love  each 
other  so  much." 

"  Well,  never  mind.  Mining,  you  are  my 
little  goddaughter ;  though  Uiat  is  all  over 
now." 

"  No,  Herr  Inspector  1 "  cried  Rudolph, 
laying  fiis  hand  on  the  old  man's  shoulder, 
"  no,  dear,  good  Uncle  Brasig,  that  is  not 
over,  that  shall  last  as  long  as  we  live. 
I  will  be  a  farmer,  and  if  I  have  the 
prospect  of  calling  Mining  my  wife,  and  " 
—  he  was  cunning  enough  to  add  —  "  and 
you  will  give  me  your  valuable  advice, 
the  devil  must  be  in  it,  if  I  cannot  make 
a  good  one." 

"  A  confounded  rascal  I "  said  Brasig  to 
himself,  adding,  aloud,  "Yes,  you  will  be 
such  a  Latin  farmer  as  Pistorius,  and  Fra&- 
torius,  and  Trebonius,  and  you  will  sit  on 
the  bank  of  the  ditch  and  read  that  fel- 
low's book,  with  the  long  title,  about 
oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  or- 
ganisms, while  the  cursed  farmboys  are 
strewing  manure,  behind  your  back,  in 
lumps  as  big  as  your  hat-crown.  Oh,  I 
know  you  1  i  never  knew  but  one  man 
who  had  been  to  the  great  schools,  and 
was  worth  anything  afterward,  and  that 
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was  the  vouDg  Herr  yon  Bambow,  who 
was  with  Habermann." 

^  Ah,  Uncle  BriEisig/'  said  Mining,  lifting 
her  head,  suddenly,  and  stroking  the  old 
man's  cheeks,  ''what  Franz  can  do,  Ru- 
dolph can  do  also." 

''No,  Mining,  that  he  can  not!  And 
why?  Because  he  is  a  greyhound,  and 
the  other  is  a  decided  character  1 " 

"Uncle  Brasig,"  said  Rudolph,  "you 
are  thinking  of  that  stupid  trick  of  mine, 
about  the  sermon ;  but  Grottlieb  had  teased 
me  so  with  his  zeal  for  proselyting,  I  must 
play  some  little  joke  on  him." 

"  Ha,  ha  1 "  laughed  Brasig,  "  well,  why 
not,  it  amused  me,  it  amused  me  very 
much.  So  he  wanted  to  convert  you  too, 
from  fishing,  perhaps?  Oh,  he  luu}  been 
trying  to  convert  somebody  here,  this 
afternoon,  but  Lining  ran  away  from  him ; 
however,  that  is  all  right." 

"With  Lining  and  Gottlieb?  asked 
Mining  anxiously,  "  and  have  you  listened 
to  that,  too?" 

"  Of  course  I  listened  to  it,  it  was  on 
their  account  I  perched  myself  in  this  con- 
founded cherry-tree.  But  now  come  here 
Monsieur  Rudolph.  Will  you,  all  your 
life  long,  never  again  go  into  the  pulpit 
and  preach  a  sermon  ?  '* 

"No,  never  again." 

"  Will  you  get  up  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  three  o'clock  in  the  summer- 
time, and  give  out  fodder  grain  ?  " 

"  Always,  at  the  very  hour." 

"Will  you  learn  how  to  plough  and 
harrow  and  mow  properly,  and  to  reap 
and  bind  sheaves,  that  is,  with  a  band,  — 
there  is  no  art  in  using  a  rope  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  RudolpL 

"  Will  you  promise  never  to  sit  over  the 
punch-bowl,  at  the  Thurgovian  ale-house, 


when  your  wagons  are  already  gone,  and 
then  ride  madly  after  Uiem  ?  " 

"I  will  never  do  it,"  said  Rudolph. 

"Will  you  also  never  in  your  lilb  — 
Mining,  see  that  beautiful  larkspur,  the 
blue,  1  mean,  just  bring  it  to  me,  and  let 
me  smell  it — will  you,"  he  continued, 
when  she  was  gone, "  never  entangle  your- 
self with  the  confounded  farm-girk  ?  '^ 

"  Herr  Inspector,  what  do  you  take  me 
for  ?  '*  said  Rudolph  angnly,  turning 
away. 

"Come,  come,"  said  Bnisig,  "evtery 
business  must  be  settled  beforehand,  and 
I  give  you  warning:  for  every  tear  my 
litue  godchild  Bhe<&  on  your  account  I 
will  ffive  your  neck  a  twist,"  and  he 
looked  as  fierce  as  if  he  were  prepared  to 
do  it  immediately. 

"Thank  you  Mining,"  said  he,  as  she 
brought  him  the  flower,  and  he  smelled  it, 
and  stuck  it  in  his  buttonhole. 

"And  now,  come  here.  Mining,  I  will 
give  you  my  blessing.  No,  you  need  not 
fall  on  your  knees,  since  I  am  not  one  of 
your  natural  parents,  but  merely  your 
ffodfather.  And  you.  Monsieur  Rudolph, 
I  will  stand  by  you  this  afternoon,  when 
your  father  comes,  and  help  you  out  of 
this  clerical  scrape.  And  now,  come,  both 
of  you,  we  must  go  in.  But  I  tell  you, 
Rudolph,  don't  sit  reading,  by  the  ditches, 
but  attend  to  the  manure-strewing.  You 
see  there  is  a  trick  in  it,  the  comounded 
farm-boys  must  take  the  fork,  and  then 
not  throw  it  off  directly,  no  1  they  must 
first  break  it  up  three  or  four  times  with 
the  fork,  so  that  it  gets  well  separated.  A 
properly  manured  field  ought  to  look  as 
neat  and  fine  as  a  velvet  coverlid." 

With  that,  he  went,  with  the  others,  out 
of  the  garden  gate. 


The  Colours  of  Jupiter, —  Thb  planet  Jupi- 
ter, which  has  of  late  formed  bo  interesting  a 
subject  to  astronomers,  is  now  Tery  farourably 
situated  for  observation  —  buying  passed  his 
opposition  on  December  18.  His  oolours  are 
even  more  striking  tbis  year  than  they  were 
in  the  winter  months  of  1869-1870.  Mr. 
Browning  thus  speaks  of  the  appearance  of  the 
planet  on  October  24  and  25,  1870  :  — <*The 
equatorial  belt  was  of  a  fuller  ochreish  or  tawny 
colour  than  when  I  observed  it  daring  the  pre- 
vious opposition.  A  bright  belt  to  the  north  of 
the  equator  was  much  the  brightest  portion  of 
the  planet's  disc.    The  dark  belts  on  the  north- 


j  em  side  were  of  a  very  dark  brown,  with  tess 

copper  colour  in  them  than  I  found  during  my 

previous  observationa     The  portion  of  the  disc 

{ to  the  south  of  the  equator  was  peculiarly  tree 

:  ft-om  belts.    This  refers  specially  to  the  views  I 

I  obtained  on  the  24th.    The  hemisphere  seen  on 

I  the  25th  had  a  li^t  and  a  dark  belt  about  mvl- 

I  way  between  the  south  pole  and  the  eouatpr, 

tolerably  prominent.      The  ochreish  belt  was 

I  mottled  all  over  the  surface  with  white  cloudy 

I  markings  or  patches  —  a  distinct  line  of  them, 

though  separated  by  darker  markings  between, 

evidently  encircled  the  whole  of  the  planet — a 

I  little  way  to  the  south  of  the  true  equator.'* 
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From  The  GornhiU  jfagirinft, 
ZUMALACAKBEQUT. 

The  map  of  Spain  is  Bingularly  like  its 
story.  Parallel  plateaus,  twin  mountain- 
ranges,  and  rivers  running  all  the  same 
way,  compose  its  surface;  while  similar 
eras,  marked  by  identical  characters  and 
like  eyents,  make  no  its  annals.  The  same 
endless  contest,  with  its  sudden  bursts  of 
ferocious  energy  and  its  odd  sluggish 
pauses,  is  always  going  on  therein.  Or- 
thodox and  Arian,  Moor  and  Christian, 
Monarch  and  Fuero,  Frogressista  and 
Servile — it  is  still  the  same.  Sp^ards 
divide  and  grapple  at  this  very  hour  pre- 
cisely as  they  cud  at  the  dawn  of  their  his- 
tory. The  names  of  the  fiEU)tions  ma^ 
change ;  but  in  length,  leaders,  and  inci- 
dents, the  struggle  knows  no  variation. 
In  Spain  the  throne  is  perpetually  repro- 
ducing Boderic ;  the  camp,  Yiriatus;  and 
the  war,  Numantia. 

It  is  difficult  at  this  distance  of  time  to 
conceive  the  virulence  of  political  passion 
among  the  S^fumish  factions  of  forty  or 
fifty  years  affo.  For  many  a  long  year 
they  decided  every  question  with  the 
sword — proscription  being  the  result  of 
defeat,  and  exile,  mitraillade,  and  massa- 
cre everyday  occurrences.  This  was  pe- 
culiarly fatal  to  the  heroes  of  the  great 
war,  probably  from  their  habit  of  rushing 
to  the  front,  and  most  of  them— like  Por- 
lier,  Sanchez,  and  the  Empednado — died 
on  the  scaffold.  Europe  was  amazed.  It 
was  as  if  the  squabbles  of  the  French 
Chambers  had  destroyed  the  Marshals  of 
the  Empire;  or  as  if  the  animosity  of 
Whig  and  Tory  had  sacrificed  our  own 
vikings  and  paladins.  Hianks  to  their  en- 
ennr,  the  feeble  character  and  pecuniarv 
difficulties  of  the  sovereign,  and  the  good- 
will of  IVance  and  EnfflMid,  the  liberals, 
after  many  changes  of  fortune,  were  at 
last  fixed  in  power,  and  they  took  good 
care  to  secure  to  themselves  a  lasting  su- 
premacy. They  excluded  Don  Carlos,  the 
head  of  the  Conservatives,  from  the  throne 
by  the  revocation  of  the  Saliaue  law :  they 
drove  him  into  exile,  and  tney  expelled 
his  adherents  from  offiioe,  ^  wiping  out "  — 
to  use  an  expresttve  Americanism  —  the 
more  energetio  of  them,  and  as  far  as  pos- 
sible disarming  the  rest.  The  Carlists 
had  no  fair  excuse  for  o^n  resistance 
while  Ferdinand  YII.  survived.  But  he 
was  soon  removed  ^-  dying  on  the  29th  of 
September,  1833 — and  tiiien  the  war 
broke  out.  The  Liberals  wielded  the  gov- 
ernment, the  great  towns,  and  the  army ; 
and  th«)  CarUsts,  which  meant  the  mass  of 
the  rural  population,  gathered  strong  in 


Andalusia  and  Valencia,  stronger  still  in 
Catalonia  and  La  Mancha,  and  by  tens  of 
thousands  in  the  north-east;  so  numer- 
ously, indeed,  that  had  the  party  been  or- 
ganized, it  would  have  possessed  a  very 
fair  chance  of  success.  But  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  organization  therein.  Its 
memb^rs  were  emphaticaUy  old  Span- 
iards, and  old  Spaniards  never  peru>rm 
anything  to-day  that  can  possibly  be  de- 
ferred till  the  morrow ;  wnich  in  this  in- 
stance had  lonff  been  synonymous  with  the 
death  of  Ferdinand.  That  event,  there- 
fore, found  them  totally  unprepared,  with- 
out combination,  plan,  or  warlike  material, 
while  their  opponents  had  every  one  of 
those  things,  and  used  them  well.  The 
Liberal  troops  in  strength  met  the  Carl- 
ists in  detail  and  scattered  them  in  aU 
directions.  Santos  Ladron,  the  head  of 
the  northern  rising,  was  taken  and  shot ; 
Merino  was  beaten  and  reduced  to  a  mere 
guerilla ;  and  most  of  the  other  bands  dis- 
persed on  the  approach  of  the  army.  In 
less  than  a  month  the  revolt  was  in  its  last 
throes  —  a  few  half-naked  and  dispirited 

Eartidas  were  all  that  remained  in  arms 
y  the  29th  of  October;  and  these 
crouched  among  the  gorges  of  the  Pyr- 
enees, ready  to  melt  away  before  the  first 
attack.  Nor  was  this  likely  to  be  long  de- 
layed. A  well-equipped  force,  full  20,000 
strong,  basing  its  operations  on  the  for- 
tresses of  Biscay  and  Navarre,  was  pce- 
paring  to  sweep  the  hills.  Everything,  in 
fact,  portended  a  speedy  close  to  the 
strife,  when  a  single  man  of  inferior  rank 
and  no  reputation,  wealth,  or  foUowing^-^ 
a  mere  half-pay  Colonel  who  had  been  liv- 
ing under  surveillance  for  the  previous  two 
years — joined  the  fugitives  and  restored 
the  balance. 

This  was  Zumalacarreguy,  and  no 
greater  contrast  to  the  conventional  Span- 
iard could  well  be  imagined.  He  was  a 
short,  muscular  man  of  forty-five,  with 
powerful  features,  and  piercing  grey  eyes 
—  a  restless,  resolute,  silent  character, 
scorning  exaggeration  and  show,  contempt- 
uous to  eccentricity  of  small  things,  bent 
on  great  ones,  and  fully  capable  of  achiev- 
ing them.  It  is  not  usual  to  hold  aloof 
fr^  rebellion  when  it  is  hopeful,  just  to 
embrace  it  at  its  last  gasp  as  iie  did.  But 
this  was  the  result  of  cool  calumniation. 
Had  he  risen  among  the  first  he  could 
have  obtained  but  a  subordinate  post :  for 
he  was  a  man  of  action,  while  it  is  your 
daring  talker  who  always  takes  the  lead  at 
the  outset  of  popular  commotion ;  and  in 
an  inferior  grade,  besides  being  powerless 
to  avert  the  ruin  which  he  foresaw  from 
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gnoh  leadership,  he  might  probably  hare 
forfeited  his  life,  and  would  oertainl  j  have 
been  too  deeply  inrolved  in  the  d^srace 
ever  to  hope  again  fer  eminence,  ae  de- 
cided then  to  wait  and  watch,  and  the  cri- 
m  came  and  passed  with  unexpected 
8p«ed.  Eyery  one  of  the  early  leaders 
uiled,  and  the  rerolt,  springing,  as  he 
knew,  from  fierce,  lasting,  and  almost 
universal  feeling,  and  wanting  nothing 
but  a  head  to  prore  a  glorious  one,  was 
dying  out  for  sheer  lack  of  brain.  Hiis 
was  the  opportunity  of  daring  ambition, 
and  Zumaiacarreguy  seized  it  with  an  ea- 
ger hand. 

Stealing  out  at  nightfall  of  October  30, 
lirom  Pampeluna,  he  trudged  away  on  foot 
among  the  western  lulls.  Towards  morn- 
ing he  fell  in  with  a  party  of  Carlists  and 
instantly  took  the  command,  to  the  intense 
disgust  of  Ituralde,  the  former  chief,  who 
happened  to  be  some  miles  off  at  the  time 
with  another  fraction  of  his  band.  Not 
willinff  to  be  superseded  in  this  cool  way, 
Ituralde  instantly  despatched  a  troop  to 
arrest  the  intruder.  The  latter  was  soon 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Bo- 
rinda  pass.  <^ Arrest  met"  thundered 
Zumaiacarreguy,  with  a  look  and  tone 
that  completely  awed  the  peasants.  **  €ro 
back  directly,  seize  Ituralde,  and  bring  him 
here."  The  men  shouldered  their  weap- 
ons, retraced  their  steps,  laid  hold  of  their 
old  leader,  and  carried  him  off  to  the  new 
one.  In  an  hour  Ituralde  was  at  liberty, 
and  installed  as  Zumalacarreguy's  lieuten- 
ant, and  a  good  and  faithful  one  he  proved. 

But  difficulties  infinitely  more  serious 
than  petty  rivalry  were  thickening  round 
the  Carlist.  Ten  thousand  men  garri- 
soned the  fortresses,  and  Sarsfield  was 
coming  up  from  Burgos  with  10,000  more. 
That  chief  was  soon  on  the  ground,  and 
then  the  whole  great  force  gathered  in  a 
semicircle  round  the  guerilks,  and  bore 
them  helplessly  backward  to  the  ridge  of 
the  Pyrenees,  where  25,000  Frenchmen 
held  Uie  passes  in  the  interests  of  the 
Queen.  Three  days  more  of  autumn  and 
there  would  have  been  an  end  of  Zuma- 
iacarreguy, when,  just  at  the  nick  of  time, 
winter  interposed  and  chained  the  Chris- 
tinos  to  inaction.  But  not  the  Carlists. 
All  through  that  winter  Zumaiacarreguy 
was  indefatigable.  He  had  joined  the  war 
not  to  waste  his  life  harassing  the  Grov- 
emment  as  a  mere  partisan,  but  to  over- 
throw it  as  the  leader  of  an  armv.  And 
before  the  melting  of  the  snows  that  gave 
him  the  opportunity  he  had  moulded  his 
followers  —  hardly  800  men  all  told  — 
into  the  nucleus  of  the  instrument  he  de- 


sired. He  drilled  them  incessantly,  and 
he  brought  them  into  collision  with  the 
Christinos  under  circumstances  that  ren- 
dered success  a  certainty;  thus  giving 
them  the  great  essentials  of  soldiership  — 
consistence  and  confidence.  He  beat  op 
the  Christine  quarters  here  and  there  and 
everywhere,  quadrupling  his  force  by  ac- 
tivity, aU  but  sleepless  and  ubiquitous,  and 
writmg  every  error  of  his  opponents  in 
their  blood,  until,  in  less  than  a  fortnight, 
he  became  their  terror.  None  of  the 
smaller  posts  were  safe  from  his  swoop, 
and  long  before  the  frost  was  over  they 
were  all  withdrawn  from  the  more  distant 
valleys.  Of  these  the  Carlists  at  once 
took  possession,  and  oreuiized  a  govern- 
ment of  their  own  in  the  Bastan,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  priest  Echeverria.  And 
a  very  efficient  weapon  it  proved  in  his 
hands,  its  enactments  being  obeyed  everj- 
where,  save  just  on  the  spots  occupied  by 
the  Queen's  troops :  for  tne  people  of  th!e 
north-east  were  to  a  man  Carlists. 

Sarsfield  was  a  good  soldier  when  he 
Hked  his  side  or  happened  to  be  sober. 
But  he  was  notoriously  addicted  to  wine, 
and  more  than  suspected  of  Carlism.  He, 
therefore,  was  speedily  removed,  and  Val- 
dez,  a  thorough  Liberal,  appointed  in  hia 
stead.  The  new  generahsaimo  arrived 
with  the  spring,  and  his  first  effi>rts  were 
directed  towaras  the  destruction  of  the  in-  • 
surrectionary  government  in  the  Bastan. 
Early  in  February,  then,  he  gathered  a 
powerful  column  at  Pampeluna  and 
marched  rapidly  on  Lumbiers,  where  the 
Carlist  Junta  held  its  sittings.  He  had 
only  six  leagues  to  traverse,  but  over  such 
a  road, —  up  hill  and  down,  through  defile 
and  torrent,  the  Kirkstone  Pass  being  a 
trifle  in  comparison.  If  Valdez  had  ever 
dreamt  of  surprising  Lumbiers  he  soon 
abandoned  the  idea.  Pampeluna  was  not 
yet  out  of  sight  when,  like  drops  frt>m  the 
tail  of  a  thunder-cloud,  the  Carlist  balls 
began  to  patter  among  his  ranks — |hree 
or  four  at  a  time  —  and  frx)m  every  cover 
that  commanded  the  roads.  The  aim 
was  good,  and  the  casualties  soon  rose  to 
a  startling  figure ;  while  it  was  useless  to 
return  the  fire,  and  worse  than  tiseless  to 
pursue  the  marksmen.  Lumbiers  was 
reached  at  last,  but  the  Junta  had  escaped 
hours  before  up  the  valley.  Thither 
Valdez  determined  to  follow,  and  thither 
the  Carlists  retreated  before  him,  skir* 
mishing  as  they  went.  At  last  the  chosen 
point  was  reached :  a  spot  where  the  road 
narrowed  to  a  yard  or  two,  and  plunged 
suddenly  between  precipitous  cli&.  I&re 
the  CarUflts  were  posted  in  force.    Yaldei 
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endeayoured  to  drive  them  off;  bat  his 
wearied  ranks  attacked  with  reluctance 
and  recoiled  with  alacrity.  There  was 
nothing  left  him  bnt  retreat,  which  was 
doffged  and  tormented  up  to  the  Yerj 
wiuls  of  Pampelona.  The  moment  he 
turned  his  back  the  Junta  was  re-estab- 
lished in  the  Bastan,  which  thenceforth  be- 
came the  heart  of  the  revolt. 

A  forthight  after  Zumalacarreguy  made 
a  dash  at  Estella — twenty-five  miles 
south-east  of  Pampeluna — and  was  re- 
pulsed after  a  sharp  encounter.  ^  Never 
mind,"  said  he  to  his  followers  as  he  with- 
drew; "better  luck  next  time."  Four 
days  after  he  made  a  still  more  daring 
attack  on  Vittoria,  and  all  but  took  the 
place,  lie  had  actually  penetrated  the 
centre  of  the  city,  when  his  mountaineers, 
unable  to  resist  the  temptation,  scattered 
to  plunder  ^especially  the  wine-cellars. 
While  thus  agreeably  engaged,  a  panic 
seised  them ;  out  they  poured  from  among 
the  casks,  and  away  they  ran  in  spite  of 
their  leader's  efforts  to  rally  them,  leaving 
behind  thirty  of  their  comrades  who  haa 
achieved  the  rather  difficult  feat  of  getting 
helplessly  drunk  in  five  minutes.  Thus 
Yittoria  was  lost  as  quickly  as  it  had  been 
won.  Zumalacarreguy,  however,  carried 
off  a  good  deal  of  plunder  and  120  pris- 
(Miers;  and  as  his  own  thirty  stragglers 
were  immediately  shot  by  the  garrison,  he 
slaughtered  every  man  of  them.  Nor  was 
this  by  any  means  the  first  instance  of  the 
kind.  From  the  outset  of  the  strife  no 
quarter  was  the  rule,  and,  for  the  first 
time  since  Religion  had  ceased  to  marshal 
armies,  Europe  saw  the  black  flag  *  with 
**  the  death  Vnead  and  cross-bones  "  wave 
over  the  ranks  of  battle,  and  was  horrified 
with  a  war  of  extermination.  A  few  days 
later  Zumalacarreguy  made  his  appear- 
ance with  a  slender  following  under  the 
walls  of  Pampeluna.  The  garrison  took 
the  bait,  sallied  in  strength,  and  was  de- 
coyed several  marches  off  among  the  hills. 
Then,  after  doing  them  as  much  mischief 
as  he  ootdd,  theCarUst  suddenly  vanished. 
The  bewildered  ChristinoB  returned  foot- 
sore to  the  city,  to  find  that  the  lieht- 
heeled  partisan  had  been  there  before 
them,  carrying  off  ^  valuable  convoy  from 
the  very  gates.  A  hundred  similar  feato 
followed  in  quick  Bucoession.  And  every 
Buooees  strei^^ened  his  ranks,  for,  on  aU 
oocasioofl,  his  main  otgeet  was  the  Chris- 
tino  arms.  These  he  gii^redby  the  soore, 
and  fcNT  every  mnakei  he  oaptoredhe  found 

•  Thto  wM^e  flnrovrite  ba&Mr  of  tbe  Oaritett 
nd  WM  oooailaaallj  adopttd  Iv  tiMir  opponents. 


a  dozen  candidates  among  the  /moun* 
taineers.  Indeed,  his  800  dispirited  fugi- 
tives had  multiplied  by  April  to  7,000 
daring  soldiers ;  and  to  a  large  extent  they 
were  an  army  in  equipment  as  well  as  in 
numbers  and  coura^.  It  must  be  allowed 
that  in  matters  of  dress  they  presented 
rather  a  motley  appearance.  Uniform 
they  had  none,  except  the  red  Biscay  cap 
and  the  hempen  sanaal.  Along  with  these 
some  wore  the  provincial  sheepskin  jacket ; 
but  the  majority  were  arrayed,  as  taste 
and  fortune  willed,  in  the  spoih  of  the 
enemy.  There  was,  however,  no  such  va- 
riety in  armament.  Each  soldier  carried 
musket  aud  bayonet,  but  neither  cartridge- 
box  nor  knapsack.  Instead  of  the  first  he 
carted  a  leather-belt,  buckling  behind, 
and  stowed  in  frx>nt  with  twenty  tin  tubes, 
each  containing  a  single  charge;  and  in 
place  of  the  second  he  oore  a  canvas-bag, 
holding  a  shirt,  a  pair  of  sandals,  and  ti 
day's  provision,,  but  nothing  else.  Zu- 
malaoarreguy's  arsenal  lying  altogether  in 
the  enemy*s  ranks,  he  was  still,  in  spite  of 
hia  successes,  short  of  many  essentials. 
He  had  hardly  any  cavalry.  That,  how- 
ever, considering  the  character  of  the 
country,  was  of  very  Httle  consequence. 
A  more  serious  matter  was  that  the  strong 
places  were  all  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
while  he  had  no  refuge  but  the  hills.  Nor 
could  he  hope  to  win  one  without  a  ba^ 
tering-train,  and  as  yet  he  possessed  but  a 
single  gun.  This  was  an  Id-pounder,  at 
least  a  century  old,  which  had  lain  aban- 
doned and  rusting  among  the  hills  ever 
since  the  War  of  l^ocession.  It  could  sel- 
dom be  u^  for  want  of  ammunition,  and 
then  it  was  continually  giving  way  and 
nndergoins  amputation  about  the  muzzle ; 
so  that  it  became  a  by-word  in  the  army 
that  the  abuela,  or  grandmother,  as  the 
piece  was  called,  would  bo  no  longer  than 
a  pistol  by  the  time  the  war  was  over.  On 
the  other  hand  the  Christinos  were  well 
provided  with  artillery,  used  it  well,  and 
frequently  owed  their  salvation  to  it.  But 
the  CarUst  chief  was  a  man  of  infinite  re- 
source, and  having  been  joined  by  Tomas 
Reyna,  a  young  officer  of  engineers  fresh 
from  the  milituy  school,  he  sent  him  up 
the  Bastan  to  cast  a  few  pieces  out  of  pots, 
pans,  and  other  such  articles.  And  after 
a  world  of  trouble  and  countless  failures, 
Reyna  succeeded  in  producing  four  very 
serviceable  mortars,  to  throw  the  shells 
which  had  been  taken  from  the  enemy. 
These  pieoes  were  boried  amoog  the  hills 
until  required;  they  were  then  dug  up 
and  transported  from  village  to  village 
until  they  reached  the  scene   of  action* 
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Hiis  was  the  daty  of  the  non-oombatants, 
and  as  they  were  responsible  for  the  safety 
of  the  guns  as  well  as  for  their  transport, 
they  took  good  oare  never  to  be  surprised 
At  the  work. 

Finding  the  contest  expand,  the  Grovem- 
ment  organized  a  formidable  body  of  irreg- 
ulars for  this  especial  service.  These,  the 
Chapelgorras  or  Pesiteros,  beins  recruited 
for  the  most  part  in  Biscay  and  Navarre, 
were  looked  upon  as  renegades  by  the 
Carlists,  and  hated  accordingly.  Nor 
were  the  Chapelgorras  slow  to  return  the 
feeling,  or  to  merit  it.  Indeed,  with  their 
knowledge  of  the  country  and  their  animus, 
they  proved  themselves  by  far  the  most 
formidable  enemies  that  the  insurgents  had 
to  encounter.  Znmalacarreguy  also  had 
his  special  battalions.  The  extraordinary 
fiscal  system  of  old  Spain  rendering  smug- 
gling the  moat  lucrative  employment  in 
uie  kingdom,  especially  along  the  French 
border,  had  trained  quite  an  army  of  des- 
peradoes in  habits  oi  cunning  and  daring 
uneqmalled,  except  perhaps  among  the 
Bed  Indians.  As  the  war  had  nearly  de- 
stroyed their  occupation,  most  of  these 
men  took  service  with  Znmalacarreguy, 
and  he  soon  utilized  their  special  (qualities. 
Dividing  them  in  parties  (parhdas)  of 
twenty  to  fifty  each,  he  blockaded  by  their 
means  nearly  every  one  of  the  Christino 
garrisons,  as  follows :  One  of  these  partidas 
was  placed  within  gunshot  of  each  sate, 
with  orders  to  shoot  every  man  and  shave 
the  head  of  every  woman  attempting  to 
enter  the  interdicted  fortress.  Thanks  to 
the  bitter  party-feeling  of  the  mass  of  the 
people,  the  partidas  were  not  very  fre- 
quently required  to  carry  out  these  orders. 
But  when  circumstances  demanded  such 
severity,  they  shot  or  shaved,  as  the  case 
might  be,  without  compunction.  As  to 
the  garrison,  the  smugglers  were  mostly 
dead  shots,  and  every  one  that  showed 
upon  the  ramparts  was  pretty  sure  to  be 
turned  into  a  target.  Nor  were  these 
pests  to  be  driven  ofl^  except  by  a  sally  in 
loroe;  and  then  they  retired  fighting,  to 
resume  their  posts  the  moment  the  pursuit 
relaxed.  In  tnis  way  Znmalacarreguy  had 
reduced  Pampeluna  itself  to  the  greatest 
straits  bv  the  time  Yaldez  laid  down  his 
commana  to  become  War  Minister  at 
Madrid. 

The  beleaguered  city  received  the  proinpt 
attention  of  Quesada,  the  new  chiefs  He 
gathered  a  convoy,  selected  his  battalions, 
and  marched  firom  '\^ttoria  on  the  22nd  of 
April,  1834.  Under  his  protection  jour- 
neyed several  hundred  civilians — mer- 
chants and  others — having  business   at 


Pampeluna ;  so  that  this  particular  expedi- 
tion bore  considerable  resemblance  to  the 
Mecca  pilgrimage  in  the  days  of  the 
Wahabees.  Among  the  other  non-oom- 
batants,  on  his  way  to  wed  an  heiress  of 
Pampeluna,  went  the  young  Count  O'Don- 
nel,  the  gallant  scion  of  a  gallant  house, 
which  was  almost  annihilated  in  this  fear- 
ful contest.  Quesada  made  his  first  march 
without  event.  He  halted  t^t  night  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Borunda,  a  very  good 
European  edition  of  the  Khyber  ^ass. 
Here  his  scouts  warned  him  that  Zumala- 
carreguy  lay  in  force  some  distance  up  the 
defile.  Quesada  at  once  took  ]^n,  and 
indited  a  venr  Spanish  letter.  **  x  ou  can- 
not withstand  me,"  wrote  he ;  the  "  thing 
is  absurd  to  think  of.  Lay  down  your 
arms  then,  and  disband,  while  the  night 
gives  you  the  opportunity."  This  letter 
he  addressed  to  the  ^  Chief  of  the  Brig- 
ands," and  despatched  with  a  flag  of  truce. 
''There  are  no  brigands  here,"  said  Zn- 
malacarreguy, with  a  grim  smile,  and  the 
letter  was  returned  unopened.  Both 
armies  rose  betimes;  the  Carlists  main- 
tained their  position,  and  Quesada  re- 
sumed his  course.  A  short  five  miles 
brought  him  in  sieht  of  the  foe.  They 
were  posted  near  Alsassua,  in  an  angle  of 
the  gor^e.  But  in  spite  of  his  vaunting, 
the  Christino  chief  slmtnk  from  the  assault, 
and  took  up  a  defensive  poet  —  about  the 
worst  thing  he  could  have  done,  short  of 
absolutely  turning  his  back.  His  tacit 
confession  of  inferiority  had  its  full  eiiect 
upon  his  followers,  and  Znmalacarreguy 
gave  them  little  time  to  recover  their 
spirits.  He  attacked  fiercely  in  front,  and 
immediately  after  Ituralde  came  down  on 
their  flank.  This  was  more  than  the 
Christines  could  stand,  so  they  turned  and 
ran,  Quesada  among  the  first.  Now, 
flight  through  a  defile  is  a  fearful  thing  at 
the  best  of  times ;  but  doubly  so  when  a 
swarm  of  ferocious  mountaineers,  who 
know  every  nook  and  turn,  and  who  can 
leap  and  climb  like  goats,  are  thundering 
in  pursuit.  But  there  was  one  good  sol- 
dier amonff  the  Christinos  —  the  young 
Count  O'Donnel.  Rallying  with  great 
exertion  a  company  of  the  Guards,  he 
threw  them  across  the  pass,  and  stemmed 
the  tide  of  battle  until  the  majority  of  the 
fugitives  had  escaped.  Then,  surrounded 
OB  idl  sides,  he  laid  down  his  arms  amid 
the  admiration  of  the  Caiiists.  Quesada's 
military  chest,  all  his  bMmge,  and  many 
prisoners  were  taken,  and  $00  dead  buried 
where  they  had  fallen,  while  enough  of 
weapons  were  picked  up  on  the  field  to 
arm  a  new  battalion  of  Carlists.    And  in 
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spite  of  0*Donnel'B  defence,  the  yietory 
would  have  been  still  more  oomplote  had 
not  another  powerful  ChriBtino  dlTiaion 
oome  np  directly  after. 

Rallying  the  remnant  of  his  host  under 
this  cover,  Quesada  turned  sharp  to  the 
left,  climbed  the  mountains  into  Guipuscoa, 
and  marched  upon  Tolosa.  There  he 
ffsthered  reinforcements  from  the  neigh- 
bouring garrisons,  and  started  once  more 
for  Pampeluna,  by  way  of  Lecumberri. 
Three  miles  north  of  tMs  pass  he  was  met 
again  by  the  Carlists,  who  ^^ave  way  be- 
fore his  artillery,  after  inflicting  a  severer 
lofls  than  they  had  suffered.  By  this 
roundabout  way  Queaado  reached  Pam- 
peluna  without  fdrther  opposition,  but, 
like  a  true  coward,  marking  every  step  of 
his  track  in  blood  and  fire.  Wishmg  much 
to  save  O'Donnel,  Zumalacarreguy  wrote 
to  the  Christinos,  proflferin^  an  exchange 
of  prisoners.  Quesada  replied  by  shooting 
the  few  Carlists  in  his  hands.  These  were 
Irat  five  in  all,  one  being  the  alcalde  of  a 
neighbouring  hamlet.  &  return,  the  stem 
Cariist  shot  O'Donnel  and  the  three  other 
officers  for  the  alcalde,  and  twenty-four 
Tolunteers.  O'Donnel  oflfored  a  large  ran- 
som for  his  life,  but  finding  that  ineffectual, 
he  died  as  he  had  fought,  like  a  hero. 

The  news  of  this  success  spread  like 
wild-fire.  Animated  thereby,  the  Carlists 
resumed  their  arms  in  several  other  prov- 
inces; and  a  number  of  gallant  spirits, 
some  of  them  English,  but  most  of  them 
French  Legitimists,  made  their  way 
through  the  cordon,  and  threw  themselves 
heart  and  soul  into  the  desperate  strife, 
generally  to  perish  therem.  As  for 
Zumalacarreguy,  the  open  oountiy  was 
now  in  his  hands.  Nothing  remained  to 
the  Liberals  except  the  fortresses.  Nor 
did  they  dare  to  move,  except  in  formid- 
able masses  and  covered  by  a  powerfbl 
ardllery. 

Quesada  found  it  as  difllcult  to  ffet  out 
of  Pampeluna  as  to  get  into  it  Muster- 
ing 5,000  men,  he  made  a  dash  up  the  Bas- 
tan,  gained  the  pass  of  Lecumberri  with- 
out opposition,  entered  Guipuscoa,  and 
endeavoured  to  reach  Vittoria  by  the  great 
nor^ern  road.  But  Zavalla  and  the 
mountaineers  of  Biscay,  fresh  from  a  re- 
cent victory,  flung  themselves  into  a  strong 
position  right  across  his  path«  and,  in  spite 
of  hkdself,  he  was  compelled  to  cross  ^e 
ridge  Into  the  dreaded  Bomnda,  where 
Zumalacarreguy  lay  in  wait  Hearing  of 
his  chiefs  extremity,  Lorenzo,  who  com- 
manded in  Pampeluna,  sallied  out  with 
5^000  men,  and  encountered  the  Carlists 
it  Q<r\nlinimj  in  the  depths  of  the  defile. 


They  were  hourly  expecting  Quesada  in 
the  other  direction,  but  they  shrank  not 
from  the  shock.  The  pass  narrows  at 
Groulinas  to  some  ten  yards,  and  winds 
thus  for  more  than  a  furlong  between  two 
gigantic  rocks  called  the  Sisters,  that  rise 
perpendicularly  for  hundreds  of  feet.  Lo- 
renzo drew  back  from  the  fight  with  the 
loss  of  600  men,  as  many  muskets,  and 
great  quantities  of  ammunition,  and  re- 
turned to  his  hold.  Thither  Quesada  fol- 
lowed him  a  few  hours  later,  the  Carlists 
having  unbarred  the  pass  to  his  compar- 
atively fr^sh  troops.  Quesada,  it  was 
evident,  could  not  cope  with  the  mountain 
chief, —  so  he  was  recalled,  and  Bodil,  es- 
teemed the  best  captain  of  his  party,  ap- 
pointed in  his  stead. 

Bodil  came  up  from  a  very  successful 
campaign  in  Portugal  with  a  great  reputa- 
tion and  10,000  fresh  men.  A  powerful 
reinforcement  this ;  but  hardly  so  many  as 
had  been  lost  by  disease,  hardship,  battle, 
and  execution  since  the  commencement  of 
tills  inconceivably  destructive  war.  Pam- 
peluna was  his  first  object  also,  and  leav- 
ing 4,000  of  his  men  in  various  poets  be- 
tween Vittoria  and  Lo^ona,  he  entered 
the  place  on  the  6th  of  July  with  the  re- 
mainder, and  released  Quesada.  There  he 
paused  long  enough  to  issue  a  ferocious 
proclamation,  and  then  took  the  field. 
Rodil  was,  in  canting  phrase,  ^  a  tower  of 
strength"  to  the  Cfiistinos.  And,  oddly 
enough,  the  Carlists  had  just  obtained  a 
similar  object  in  the  person  of  Don  Carlos. 
This  very  respectable,  but  rather  addle- 
headed  prince  nad  at  last  consented  to  cut 
off  his  moustaches,*  and  run  the  blockade, 
under  the  guidance  of  a  clever  adventurer, 
Monsieur  Auguet,  alias  the  Baron  de  los 
Yalles,  a  character  who  had  been  soldier, 
bagman.'  journalist,  political  intriguer — 
everything,  except  perhaps  priest,  by  turns, 
and  who  had  shown  himself  a  consummate 
traveller  in  dark  and  devious  paths.  Di- 
rected by  him,  Don  Carlos  found  no  difil- 
culty  in  traversing  France,  and  crossing 
the  borders  to  Zumalacarreguy's  heacf 
quarters,  where  he  arrived  on  the  14th 
of  July. 

The  main  body  of  the  Carlists  were 
now  massed  in  the  Amescoas.  This  is  a 
sort  of  Spanish  Dartmoor,  a  singular  maze 
of  mountain  and  ravine,  covering  an  area 
of  500  square  miles,  between  the  Borunda, 
the  Ebro,  and  the  Arga.    A  few  villages, 

•  "  He  begin  wfth  ranarkible  olieerftiliiew  by 
eattlBf  awBT  hit  monttaebet— a  Moriflce  at  au 
times  painAii  to  a  Caftlllan.  Tbe  amiable  Hadame 
B.  had  taken  upon  benelf  the  task  of  dying  hit 
hair."^Os  lm  Yallmb, 
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connected  by  goat^ths,  dot  its  surface,  and 
it  is  tenanted  only  by  herdsmen  and  huntr 
ers,  flocks  and  wolves.  Valueless  in  an 
a^cultural  point  of  view,  it  was  of  the 
highest  importance  as  a  military  position, 
l3rinff  as  it  did  in  the  midst  of  the  princi- 
pal fortresses,  and  commanding  the  two 
great  roads  to  Pampeluna,  the  Key  of  Che 
north.  Bound  the  Amescoas,  Rodil  gath- 
ered his  troops ;  7,000  men  under  Eapar- 
tero  and  Jauresuy,  occupied  the  northern 
road;  while  the  Generalissimo  himself, 
with  16,000,  held  the  highway  to  the  south. 
In  this  position  the  hosts  remained  for 
some  days.  But  Zumalacarreffuy  felt  that 
delay  was  his  worst  foe,  and  since  Bodil 
would  not  take  the  initiative,  he  assumed 
it  himself.  Early  on  the  28th,.  then,  a 
cloud  of  skirmishers  issued  from  the  rocks 
and  assailed  Bodil's  centre.  The  latter 
met  them  vigorously,  and  the  affair  grew 
warmer  as  the  day  advanced,  until  by  noon 
7,000  men  were  engaged  in  it  on  the  part 
of  the  Christinos.  Zumalacarreguy  gave 
way  before  this  mass,  Bodil  pursued  exult- 
ing, and  the  fight  rolled  back  among  the 
mountains,  until,  without  knowing  exactly 
how  the  thing  had  happened,  the  liberal 
general  found  himself  involved  in  the  nar- 
row gorge  that  communicates  between  the 
ui>per  Aonescoas  and  the  lower,  and  as- 
sailed on  every  side.  But  Bodil  was  a  dif- 
ferent man  to  Quesada — an  able,  iron  vet- 
eran, who  had  the  full  confidence  of  his  sol- 
diers, and  he  extricated  himself  from  the 
trap,  though  not  without  great  exertion, 
ana  much  peril  and  heavy  loss.  WMle 
smarting  from  this  defeat,  Ilodil  heard  that 
Zumalacarreguy *s  youngest  child — not  a 
vear  old  — was  at  nurse  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Pampeluna :  he  seized  the  baby, 
and,  as  a  mihtary  execution  was  here  out 
of  the  question,  sent  it  to  the  foundling 
hospital. 

Don  Carlos,  who  proved  no  great  ac- 
quisition to  the  army,  now  removed  to  the 
seat  of  government  in  the  Bastan.  Bodil, 
hearing  of  this,  determined  to  drive  the 
pretender  over  the  frontier  or  take  him 
prisoner.  With  this  view,  he  carried  the 
mass  of  his  army  into  the  Bastan.  Zu- 
malacarreguy took  advantage  of  his  ab- 
sence to  despatch  a  flyinff  column  over  the 
Ebro,  and  then  followed  hard  on  his  track. 
Bodil  hunted  Don  Carlos  out  of  the  Bas- 
tan, followed  him  to  Guipuscoa,  chased 
him  back  to  the  Bastan  again,  thence 
tiirough  the  Amescoas,  and  hither  and 
thither  through  Biscay  and  Arragon,  with 
the  persistence  of  a  bloodhound,  for  more 
than  a  month.  The  Prince  during  tbds 
time  led  some  such  life  as  the  younger 


Stuart  after  CuUoden.  He  had  a  hundred 
narrow  escapes,  and  would  infallibly  have 
been  taken  but  for  the  devotion  of  E^raso, 
another  Carlist  hero,  and,  to  our  thinking, 
of  a  mould  even  superior  to  Zumalacarre- 
guy. The  latter,  conscious  of  his  high 
qualities,  had  not  long  before  proffered 
him  the  command.  But  Erase  was  wast- 
ing in  the  grasp  of  a  mortal  disease,  which 
carried  him  off  a  year  later,  and  made  that 
an  excuse  for  declining  the  honour.  Hie 
most  robust  health,  however,  could  not 
have  been  more  watchful  and  unwearying 
in  charge  of  the  Prince  than  Erase,  ani]^ 
thanks  to  him,  Bodil  was  always  bafllM. 
This,  however,  does  not  appear,  to  the  eye 
of  calm  reason,  to  have  been  the  b^ 
thing  for  the  Carlist  cause.  At  large,  Don 
Carlos  proved  its  ruin.  But  a  prisoner, 
what  could  the  Liberals  have  done  wiUi 
him  ?  Would  he  not  have  been  the  soupoe 
of  contention  among  them,  the  origin  of 
divisions,  the  centre  of  intrigue?  And 
how  greatly  these  things. would  have  aided 
the  exertions  of  the  military  chiefs  need 
not  be  told.  Bodil  took  a  fearful  revenge 
for  his  disappointment,  burning  and  de- 
stroying wherever  he  set  foot,  and  con- 
ducting his  flying  march  with  too  much 
skill  to  give  his  indefatigable  pursuer  half 
a  chance.  A  month  without  a  victory 
was  a  new  thing  to  the  Carlists,  and,  with 
Bodil's  ravages  unavenged,  depressed  them 
like  a  defeat.  Zumalacarreguy  looked  ea- 
gerly in  all  directions  for  an  opportu- 
nity of  striking  such  a  stroke  tia  should 
renerve  his  men,  and  soon  found  exactly 
what  he  wanted. 

Thinking  him  sufficiently  occupied  in 
another  quarter,  a  convoy  was  got  ready 
by  the  Cnristinos,  and  despatched  by  the 
southern  road  to  Pampeluna,  in  charge  of 
General  Carondolet  and  a  sufficient  escort. 
But,  as  usual,  the  Carlist  captain  had 
timely  notice  of  the  movement.  Carondo- 
let gained  Eatella,  more  than  half  way, 
and  passed  two  miles  beyond  without 
interruption.  There,  however,  the  road 
winds  through  the  dense  woods  and  wild 
rocks  of  St.  Faustus,  and  in  those  woods, 
and  behind  those  rocks,  dose  as  tigers  by 
the  jungle-path,  lay  the  Carlists.  Not  a 
banner  waved,  not  a  musket  gleamed,  not 
a  whisper  breathed  in  their  ranks.  The 
Christino  van  plunged  heedless  into  the 
pass:  the  main  body  followed  singing, 
and  the  rear-guard,  closing  the  careless 
march,  disappeared  beneatn  the  boughs. 
Half  the  green  arcade  was  passed.  Then 
a  bugle  pealed  up  from  the  mountain  fbrn, 
right  and  left  flashed  a  deafening  volley, 
and  fierce  through  the  smoke  rushed  the 
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Carlists  with  the  bayonet.  Carondolet 
escaped,  but  his  column  was  destroyed 
and  his  convoy  captured.  Among  the 
prisoners  was  the  Grandee  Via  JkmnueL 
Won  by  his  bearing,  Zumalacarreguy 
again  attempted  to  arrest  the  cold-blooded 
slaughter  of  prisoners.  But  Rodil  had 
strineent  orders  to  spare  none,  and  his 
iron  heart  was  only  too  willing  to  carry 
them  out.  Via  Manuel,  therefore,  perished, 
like  ten  thousand  others,  in  this  terrible 
strife. 

Giving  up  his  fhiitless  chase,  Bodil 
adopted  another  plan,  and  set  to  work 
vigorously  fortifying  the  passes  and  build- 
ing block-houses  through  the  valleys,  with 
the  view  of  confining  the  Carlists  to  the 
hiU-tops,  and  thus  eventually  starving 
them  into  submission.  It  was  a  shrewd 
device ;  but  Rodil  was  not  permitt^  to 
profit  by  it.  Meanwhile,  his  opponent  was 
just  as  busy  on  his  side.  Carondolet,  as 
we  have  seen,  had  escaped  from  St. 
Faustus;  but  Zumalacarreguy  had  not 
done  with  him  yet.  The  Franco-Spaniard 
lay,  with  800  foot  and  600  horse,  in  Viana, 
on  the  Ebro.  There  were  fourteen  miles 
of  comparative  plain  between  this  town 
and  the  Amescoas,  and  the  streets  were 
trenched  and  barricaded.  Carondolet, 
therefore,  thought  himself  in  full  security, 
and  kept  corresponding  watch.  Zuma- 
lacarreguy, however,  held  a  different 
opinion.  Most  of  his  men  were  Christines 
in  dress,  and  not  to  be  distinguished  fT6m 
them  at  a  distance.  So,  on  the  4th  of 
September,  he  moved  with  four  battalions 
and  his  handful  of  horsemen  on  the  town, 
detaining  every  one  he  met  by  the  way. 
So  skilfully  did  he  manage,  and  so  care- 
lessly did  Carondolet  watch,  that  the  sur- 
prise was  complete.  After  a  faint  attempt 
at  resistance,  the  Christines  fled,  most  of 
them  to  a  convent  too  strong  for  a  coup  de 
main ;  and  Zumalacarreguy,  having  killed 
400  of  the  enemy,  and  captured  200  horses, 
besides  prisoners  and  baggage,  retired 
before  the  garrison  of  Logrono,  only  three 
miles  ofl^  could  come  up  in  relief. 

The  able  and  energetic  Bodil  had  taxed 
Zumalacarreguy's  resources  to  the  utmost, 
and  repeatedly  reduced  the  Carlists  to 
great  straits.  He  had  ravaged  to  a  vast 
extent,  sparing  neither  hovel,  mill,  con- 
vent, nor  church.  But,  thou^^h  the  divi- 
sions under  his  own  immediate  control 
had  escaped  any  serious  disaster,  his 
lieutenants  had  been  ceaselessly  beaten. 
And,  while  he  had  lost  enormously  —  not 
less  than  10,000  men — during  his  short 
tenure  of  command,  he  had  not  a  single 
triumph  to  allege  in  extenuation.    He  was 
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therefore  recalled,  and  Mina  named  to 
replace  him.  But  Mina  being  in  bad 
health,  some  time  had  to  elapse  before  he 
could  appear  on  the  scene,  and  Rodil 
determined  if  possible  to  redeem  his  lost 
fiune  in  the  intervaL  And  well  did  he 
bestir  himself.  In  a  week  he  had  thrown 
six  strong  columns  round  the  Amescoas, 
numbering  30,000  men  in  aU.  As  for 
Zumalacarreguy,  he  had  hardly  a  fifth  of 
that  number  in  hand.  He  had  fifty  block- 
ades to  maintain,  for  a  great  part  of  his 
strength  depended  on  the  protection  which 
he  gave  the  peasants  against  the  maraud- 
ing garrisons.  And,  l^sides,  the  wither- 
ing tactics  of  Rodil  had  dispirited  his  men 
to  such  an  extent  that,  in  spite  of  his 
victories,  they  had  fallen  away  of  late  by 
hundreds.  Dissension,  too,  that  sure  fore- 
runner of  ruin,  was  beginning  to  appear 
everywhere,  except  in  ms  own  presence. 
But  the  hero  himself  was  farfirom  despair- 
ing. And  never  did  he  display  such 
astonishinff  activity.  To-day  he  was 
across  the  F^bro,  to-morrow  at  the  gates  of 
Pampeluna;  at  midnight  he  swept  the 
Borunda ;  at  noon  he  cut  off  a  detachment 
in  siffht  of  Tafalla.  For  davs  the  Christi- 
noB  knew  not  where  to  look  for  him,  and 
could  do  no  more  than  stand  to  their 
arms.  At  length  he  took  a  wider  sweep 
than  usual  over  the  Ebso.  Rodil  heard 
of  the  movement,  threw  a  cordon  Along 
the  fords  behind  him,  and^  confident  that 
he  was  now  secure  fifty  miles  off  to  the 
south,  he  thought  he  miffht  safely  venture 
a  convoy  through  the  dreaded  Borunda, 
under  shelter  of  Osma's  powerful  division. 
Osma  paused  on  the  night  of  the  27th  of 
October  at  the  village  of  Alegria,  midway 
between  Yittoria  and  Salvatierra.  At 
daybreak  he  heard  a  scattered  firing  in 
the  direction  of  the  latter  town.  Know- 
ing that  its  governor  was  expected  at 
Vittoria  with  a  number  of  political  prison- 
ers, he  concluded  that  his  march  had  been 
assailed  by  a  troop  of  partidas,  and 
despatched  Brigadier  O'Doyle  with  3,()03 
men  and  two  guns  to  disengage  him. 
Osma  was  right  as  to  the  cause  of  the  fir- 
ins.  The  governor  of  Salvatierra  had 
indeed  been  intercepted  and  driven  back 
with  his  prisoners;  but  by  something 
more  formidable  than  mere  partidas. 
After  marching  a  league,  O'Doyle,  much 
to  his  astonishment,  came  full  upon  Zuma- 
lacarreguy with  a  force  as  numerous  as 
his  own,  ranged  in  order  of  battle.  Tlie 
Carlists  were  advancing,  and  O'Doyle  took 
up  a  position  a  little  to  the  north  of  the 
road,  with  his  right  and  his  guns  on  a  hill, 
and  his  left   covered   by  a  wood*    The 
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Carliste,  maddened  by  Rodil's  ravages, 
charged  headlong  through  a  terrible  fire 
and  broke  the  Christinos.  Just  at  this  in- 
stant Ituralde,  who  had  been  detached 
with  this  very  purpose,  took  them  in  the 
rear.  The  fight  subsided  into  a  massacre, 
for  the  Christinos  threw  aWay  their  weap- 
ons to  fly,  and  the  Carlists  gave  no  quar- 
ter until  wearied  with  slaying.  0*Doyle*s 
division  was  destroyed,  and  mmself  falling 
with  his  horse  made  prisoner.  He  was 
brought  to  Zumalacarreguy.  "  Life  —  life, 
for  God's  sake,  life ! "  pleaded  the  prisoner. 
**  A  confessor,  quick  I  "  replied  the  Carlist. 
0*Doyle,  his  brother,  and  the  other  cap- 
tive officers  were  led  aside,  allowed  a  short 
shrift;  and  then — six  paces,  a  file  of 
mountaineers,  and  a  shallow  grave  for 
each.  Suiuday  morning  broke,  a  dozen 
priests  threw  down  their  muskets  to  sing  a 
hasty  mass  for  the  slain,  and  the  god  of 
battles  reaumed  his  sway.  Osma  was 
soon  warned  of  O'Doyle's  defeat.  He 
heard,  too,  that  a  number  of  fugitives  had 
shut  themselves  up  in  Arieta  —  a  neigh- 
bouring village  —  and  concluded  that  this 
meant  the  greater  part  of  the  division,  in- 
stead of  between  800  and  40O  men,  as  was 
really  the  fact,  for  he  never  dreamt  of  such 
a  crushing  defeat.  He  marched  promptly 
to  the  rescue  with  four  guns  and  4,000 
men,  all  that  were  left  of  his  command. 
Hearing  of  his  approach  Zumalacarreguy 
marshaSed  his  ranks.  *<Here/'  said  he, 
"  comes  Osma  and  his  men.  We  did  well 
yesterday,  what  shall  we  do  to-day,  fight 
or  retreat?"  "Fight,  fight  1"  yelled  the 
Carlists,  rushing  unbidden  to  tne  attack. 
Oama  had  hardly  time  to  form  his  line 
when  the  foe  was  upon  and  through  it. 
Nothing  could  stand  oefore  them,  and  the 
field  was  lost  and  won  in  a  twinkling.  But 
the  slaughter  was  less  on  this  occasion, 
because,  in  the  first  place,  the  Christinos 
had  a  clear  course  for  flight ;  in  the  second 
Vittoria  and  its  powerful  garrison  was  at 
hand;  and  in  the  third,  Zumalacarreguy 
had  thought  fit  to  cry  "  Quarter  I "  The 
slain,  however,  were  sufficiently  numerous. 
2,000  bodies  were  buried  after  both  ac- 
tions, and  of  these  hardly  150  were  Carl- 
ists. Many  valiant  deeds  were  done  on 
both  days,  and  among  the  very  bravest  of 
the  victors,  ever  first  in  the  fire,  was  a 
little  shrivelled  one-armed  old  man,  wear- 
ing a  round  white  hat  and  a  blue  dress- 
coat,  flourishing  a  rapier  as  long  as  him- 
self, and  stumblmg  along  on  a  ragged  pie- 
bald pony.  This  quixotish  figure  was  the 
Marquis  Valdespina,  a  man  who  had  sao- 
rificed  20,000/.  a  year  to  his  opinions. 
That  night  the  Carlists  retired  in  two 


divisions.  With  the  first  went  the  mass 
of  the  prisoners,  numbering  600,  and  with 
the  second  marched  100  more,  who  had 
been  captured  towards  the  close  of  the 
pursuit,  too  late  to  be  sent  to  the  rear. 
The  officer  guarding  them  had  but  30  men, 
and  felt  seriously  embarrassed  with  his 
charge.  "What  shall  I  do?"  inquired 
he.  "Tie  them,"  replied  the  general. 
"  There  are  no  cords."  «  Then  kill  them  I " 
and  Zumalacarreguy  rode  off.  Directly 
after,  an  aide-de-camp  galloped  up  to  the 
captain  —  but  not  to  countermand  the  or- 
der — nothing  of  the  kind.  "  Get  rid  of  the^e 
fellows  as  soon  as  you  can,"  said  the  aide, 
"  but  take  care  not  to  alarm  Ituralde's  di- 
vision by  any  firing."  The  escort  fixed 
bayonets  —  the  rest  is  horrible. 

The  last  defeats  appalled  the  Christinos, 
and  gave  new  life  to  tne  insurrection,  which, 
under  the  terrible  Cabrera,  soon  flamed 
up  in  Catalonia,  only  less  fiercely  than  in 
Navarre.  But  still  the  strons^  towns  re- 
mained with  the  Liberals.  Their  great 
antagonist  lacked  even  the  means  of  win- 
ning such  a  paltry  place  as  Seoma,  which 
repelled  his  assault  with  some  loss.  A 
short  time  after,  he  was  disappointed  of  a 
valuable  convoy  which  he  would  infallibly 
have  taken  but  for  that  then  rare  thing 
among  the  Carlists — Marolta  being  yet 
unknown  —  a  piece  of  treachery.  The 
alcalde  of  Miranda,  a  man  deep  in  their 
secrets,  had  been  bought  over  by  the  other 
side.  Aware  of  Zumalacarreguy's  purpose 
and  determined  to  frustrate  it,  he  procured 
a  Liberal  priest  to  write  a  letter  after  his 
dictation.  This  he  despatched  by  a  trusty 
messenger,  and  the  convoy  was  saveo. 
That  night  the  three  were  arrested  in  their 
beds,  tried  by  court-marshal,  convicted 
and  shot  before  daybreak  —  confessing 
theirguilt  Indeed,  it  was  useless  to  deny 
it.  The  general  showed  himself  perfectly 
acquainted  with  every  step  they  had  taken 
in  the  matter,  though  how  he  had  gained 
his  knowledge  nobody  could  tell.  This 
and  several  similar  incidents  gave  him  a 
strange  and  singularly  useful  repute  with 
the  viilgar.  They  would  as  soon  have 
thought  of  playing  false  with  the  Virgin, 
or  cheating  the  Frince  of  Darkness  as 
Zumalacarreguy.  But  there  was  nothing 
very  occult  in  the  affair.  He  made  as 
large  a  use  of  spies  as  the  ablest  leaders 
usimlly  do,  and  that  was  alL 

One  of  the  chief  of  his  apies  was  Xime- 
nes,  a  little  old  peasant  of  Yillafiranca  on 
the  Arga.  Unlike  the  rest  of  his  tribe,  this 
man  served  his  party  out  of  pure  affection. 
Two  of  his  sons  were  fighting  for  Don 
Carlos;  but  the  eldest,  the  family  scape- 
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graoe,  had  taken  seryice  with  the  Liberals, 
and  held  the  fortified  church  of  Villafiranca 
at  the  head  of  fifty  irregulars.  These  brig- 
ands, and  particularly  their  captain,  were 
the  terror  of  the  country  round,  shooting 
men,  carrying  off  women,  and  levying  black 
mail  to  a  fesuful  extent ;  but,  bad  as  they 
were,  being  not  a  whit  worse  than  an^  one 
of  a  himdred  other  Liberal  garrisons. 
Zumalacarreguy  determined  to  extirpate 
this  particular  nest  of  marauders,  so  he 
sent  a  strong  party  against  them  one 
night,  under  the  guidance  of  old  Ximenes. 
The  robbers,  ever  watchfid,  detecting  the 
advancing  column,  retired  to  their  hold; 
but  the  assailants  came  on  in  overwhelm- 
ing force  and  battered  down  the  doors. 
Hie  irregulars,  however,  retreated  to  the 
steeple,  and  broke  away  the  stairs  behind 
them.  Having  no  time  to  starve  them  out, 
the  Carlists  resolved  to  try  what  fire  could 
effect.  Heaps  of  combustible  matter  — 
wood,  tow,  and  skins  of  brandy  —  were 
collected,  and  the  flame  soon  rose  fiercely, 
lighting  the  gloom  for  leagues.  It  fastened 
on  the  woodwork  of  the  building,  and  one 
after  another  the  floors  fell  in ;  then  the 
bells  toppled  down ;  but  the  gang,  or  such 
of  them  as  survived,  wedged  themselves 
in  the  crevices  and  the  deep  windows,  and 
remained  as  obstinate  as  ever.  The  fire 
died  out  at  last,  but  the  smoke  —  the 
worse  enemy  of  the  two  —  rose  thicker 
than  ever,  and  the  assailants  soon  ren- 
dered it  unbearable  by  the  addition  of 
several  bundles  of  pimento  to  the  pild. 
After  vainly  attempting  to  make  terms, 
the  villains  surrendered  at  discretion.  It 
was  then  found  that  ten  women  and  eleven 
diildren  had  been  with  him  in  the  steeple. 
Three  of  the  former  and  four  of  the  latter 
had  perished  by  shot  or  suffocation,  and 
twenty  of  the  brigands.  The  survivors, 
of  course,  were  shot.  Nor  did  Ximenes 
make  the  slightest  attempt  to  save  his 
first-bom. 

Accompanied  by  Don  Carlos,  Zumala- 
carreguy next  made  a  sort  of  triumphal 
procession  through  Navarre.  One  after 
another  he  appeared  before  the  principal 
fortresses — Los  Arcos,  Estella,  and  Pam- 
peluna,  daring  their  powerful  garrisons  to 
battle.  But  though  Mina,  who  had  just 
cqme  up,  was  in  the  last  with  12,000  men, 
all  decHned  the  chaHenffe.  For  the  Gov- 
ernment had  issued  a  decree  forbidding 
their  troops  to  engage  unless  with  *'  a  de- 
cided superiority  of  numbers."  And  what 
^  a  deci(]ted  superiority  of  numbers  "  meant 
in  the  present  demoralized  state  of  their 
troops,  the  Christino  leaders  in  general 
were  indined  to  put  at  a  figure  so  high 


that  there  was  small  chance  of  drawing 
them  into  an  engagement  unless  by  sur- 
prise.   At  length,  on  the  12th  of  Decem- 
ber, Cordova,  with  12,000  men,  met  the 
Carlist  leader  with  something  less  than 
2,000  on  a  fair  field,  and  as  nobody  could 
doubt  that  there  was  here  the  requisite 
superiority,  Cordova  engaged,  and  handled 
his  opponent  with  some  severity.    The  de* 
feat,  however,  was  not  a  rout,  and  three 
days    afterwards    Zumalacarreguy   again 
met  Cordova,  not  far  fix>m  the  same  spot. 
But  as  on  this  occasion  the  Carlists  were 
rather  more  than  one  to  six,  the  result  was 
very  considerably  different.    They  killed 
and  wounded  1,500  of  the  foe,  and  de- 
prived th^m  of  8,000  muskets  and  as  many 
uniforms,  which  meant  an  addition  to  their 
own  ranks  of  an  equal  number  of  men. 
A  similar  victory  closed  the  old  year,  and 
a  third  of  equal  importance  opened  1835. 
Towards  the  end  of  February,  Mina, 
who  had  received  powerful  reinforcements, 
undertook  some  such  chase  as  his  prede- 
cessor, only  instead  of  hunting  Don  Carlos, 
Mina  chased  the  Carlist  artillery;  but  with 
the  very  smallest  success.    Zumalacarre- 
guy, too,  was  fully  employed,  though  in 
quite  another  way.    Giving  his  attention 
to  the  strong  pla^s,  he  as^ed  Ehsonda 
in  the  Bastan,  won  a  battle,  and  fuled. 
He  then   attempted   Zega,  in  the  same 
quarter,  with  the  same  result.    He  resumed 
his  attempt  on  Elisonda,  and  had  to  retreat 
before    Mina,  who   came  up  with  over- 
whelming numbers.    At  last,  on  the  14th 
of   Februarv,  he   brought  a  siege  to  a 
successful  close,  and  entered  Los  Arcos.- 
There  he  captured  an  hospital,  600  mus- 
kets, four  guns,  and  a  large  magazine,  and 
shot  all  the  officers  taken  with  arms  in  their 
hands.    Some  few  days  later  he  pounced 
on  a  convoy,  and  sustained  a  harsh  repulse. 
Without  a  pause,  he  dashed  straight  from 
the  field  towards  the  Bastan,  whither  Mina 
was  leading  5,000  men.    The  latter  had  a 
long  start,  but  Zumalacarreguy  managed 
to  head  him,  and  took  up  one  of  his  fa- 
vourite positions  in  a  narrow  gorge,  half 
way  up  the  valley.    A  fierce  fight  ensued, 
for  here  Greek  met  Greek.    Mina  forced 
his  wav  through,  but  he  lost  all  his  cavalry. 
The  Government  poured  reinforcements 
into  the  country,  until  their  army  mustered 
60,000  men ;  but  the  Carlist  captain  pur- 
sued his  course  unchecked.    Aioed  by  the 
guns  captured  at  Los  Arcos,  he  took  Are- 
nas, a  post  which  Rodil  had  fortified  in  the 
centre  of  the  Borunda.    Here  he  found 
four  more  guns,  and  the  garrison  to  a  man 
entered  his  ranks.    In  revenge  for  this  suor 
cess,  Mina  bayoneted  forty  wounded  Carl- 
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ists  in  one  place  and  twenty  in  another, 
besides  shooting  one  in  every  five  of  the 
male  inhabitants  of  villages  who  had  been 
employed  in  the  transport  of  the  Carlist 
artillery.  He  had,  however,  the  generosity 
to  restore  his  child  to  Znmalacarreguy,  of 
whom,  indeed,  he  always  spoke  in  unquali- 
fied praise.  *<That  man,"  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  remark,  <<  would  make  soldiers 
out  of  the  very  trees."  On  the  24th  of 
March,  the  Carlist  intercepted  a  body  of 
new  troops,  6.000  in  number,  near  Los  Ar- 
cos.  The  affair  that  ensued  was  well  dis- 
puted, and  lasted  two  days,  the  Christinos 
oeing  finallv  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  their 
general  ana  1,600  men.  Next  day  the  un- 
wearving  chief  was  across  the  Amescoas, 
attacking  Maestu,  another  of  Rodil's  forti- 
cations.  10,000  Christinos  issued  from 
Vittoria  to  its  relief  and  the  assailant  drew 
off,  to  swoop  down  again  upon  his  prey  the 
moment  the  column  receded.  He  found, 
however,  that  the  Liberab  had  saved  him 
all  further  trouble  there,  by  blowing  up 
the  works.  It  was  now  Mina's  turn  to  be 
disgraced.  He  had  won  a  great  reputation 
in  a  great  war,  and  against  great  captains ; 
but  though  he  had  not  suffered  like  Quesada 
and  Rodu,  he  had  clearly  proved  his  inabil- 
ity to  cope  with  such  a  man  as  Zumalacar- 
regiiy ;  so  he  too  was  recalled,  and  Valdez, 
the  War  Minister,  took  his  place. 

By  this  the  Carlist  army  counted  full 
80,000  men,  all  good  soldiers,  and,  artillery 
aside,  all  tolerably  armed.  But  they  were 
greatly  hampered  by  the  strong  places  and 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  powder.  The 
fortresses  usually  paralyzed  one  half  of  their 
stren^h ;  indeed,  were  it  not  for  them  they 
would  have  closed  the  struggle  trium- 
phantly within  the  first  year.  And  they 
were  again  and  again  checked  in  the  mo- 
ment of  victory  by  the  failure  of  ammu- 
nition. To  conceal  his  deficiency  in  this 
essential,  Znmalacarreguy  was  accustomed 
to  delay  the  distribution  of  cartridges  until 
the  foe  was  in  sight,  and  thus  neither 
friend  nor  foe  could  tell  with  what  insig- 
nificant provision  he  went  into  action.  As 
to  the  support  of  this  host :  the  country 
willingly  provided  rations,  and  its  leader 
clothed  and  armed  it  from  the  Christino 
magazines,  and  paid  it  largely  out  of  the 
Christino  militury  chest.  He  gathered 
laree  sums,  too,  by  way  of  contribution ; 
and  much  money  found  its  way  into  his 
hands  from  abroad  —  some  from  Italy  and 
Austria,  more  from  Russia  and  the  Legiti- 
mists of  France,  but  most  of  all  from  the 
other  Quarters  of  Spain,  where  the  clergy 
especially  were  indefatigable  in  gathering 
funds  for  this,  is^  their  view,  apostolic  con- 


test; though,  had  they  known  Zumala- 
carreguy,  his  broad  views  and  great  plans, 
and  the  reforms  he  contemplated  in  Spain, 
they  would  hardly  have  been  so  enthusias- 
tic in  his  cause.  The  country  where  he 
fought  was  not  so  wasted  as  might  have 
been  supposed.  Indeed,  contrary  to  the 
received  opinion,  the  seat  of  war  usually 
gains  in  point  of  wealth,  unless  when  vic- 
tory is  directed  by  chiefs  like  Napoleon, 
Attila,  and  Wallenstein,  who  make  the 
miserable  people  support  the  strife  that 
whirls  across  tneir  fields.  But  Napoleons, 
Attilas,  and  Walleiisteins  are  exceptional 
leaders.  Modem  hostilities  are  conducted 
on  another  plan  than  theirs;  the  combat- 
ants bleed  even  more  in  purse  than  in  per- 
son ;  and  while  their  booies  fatten  the  soil 
on  which  they  strive,  their  money  generally 
goes  to  sweU  the  pockets  of  the  natives. 
So  it  was  in  Holland  during  the  forty 
years'  war  with  Spain ;  so  it  was  in  France 
during  the  contests  of  the  League ;  and  so 
to  a  great  extent  it  was  at  tms  period  in 
Biscay  and  Navarre,  whither  all  the  wealth 
of  Spain  flowed  in  a  steady  current,  until 
the  treason  of  Marolta,  the  incapacity  of 
Don  Carlos,  and  the  wish  of  many  of  his 
chiefs  to  ei\joy  their  gains,  put  an  end  to 
the  strife. 

Valdez  was  brave  and  skilful,  and  not 
less  generous  and  humane.  He  alone  of 
all  the  Christino  chiefe  hitherto  had  dared 
to  show  mercy  to  the  vanquished.  He 
had  been  known  to  place  the  Carlist  pris- 
oners in  situations  tnat  facilitated  escape, 
and  he  had  repeatedly  filled  the  pockets 
of  their  wounded  out  of  his  own  wealth, 
and  sent  them  to  their  homes.  But  he, 
too,  had  been  perverted  by  the  strife,  and 
he  resumed  the  command  bent  on  exter- 
minating the  enemy.  In  his  case  this  fell 
resolve  was  the  result  of  deliberate  reason- 
ing, and  not  in  any  particidar  of  passion. 
Thus,  and  thus  only,  did  he  consiaer  that 
the  Carlists  were  to  be  vanquished.  And 
fortifying  his  reluctant  heart  by  the  cruel 
examples  of  history,  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  play  the  demon  to  the  uttermost. 
"  Suomit  within  fifteen  days,"  said  his  pro- 
clamation to  the  insurgents,  "or  I  give 
your  population  to  fire  and  sword.  The 
measure  is  a  painful  one,  but  sentiment 
must  give  way  to  the  national  welfare : 
the  burning  of  Moscow  saved  Russia.  To 
you  then  I  bring  peace,  or  Extermination  — 
make  your  choice."  But  the  mountaineers 
saw  another  and  a  brighter  alternative, 
and  continued  the  strife. 

Valdez  reached  Vittoria  on  the  16th  of 
of  April;  his  proclamation  came  out  on 
the  17th ;  and  on  the  18th  he  started  with 
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9,000  men  to  slaughter,  born,  and  destroy 
in  the  Amescoas.  Zumalacarreguy  was 
then  in  Guipuscoa,  where  the  news  quickly 
reached  him,  and  rousing  his  nearest  bat- 
talions, he  rushed  at  speed  through  the 
pass  of  Lecumberri  in  the  midst  of  a 
storm  of  sleet,  and  came  up  with  Yaldez 
near  Eulate,  in  the  centre  of  the  Ames- 
coas, after  a  forty  miles'  march  through 
the  mountains.  The  Christino  chief  was 
amazed.  Not  feeling  himself  sufficiently 
strong  to  face  these  iron  bands  he  re- 
treated at  once,  and,  thanks  to  the  weari- 
ness of  his  opponents,  without  much  loss. 
By  this  time,  however,  several  divisions 
had  concentrated  at  Yittoria  in  obedience 
to  his  orders,  and  leaving  a  powerful  garri- 
son behind  him  he  marched  again  on  the 
20th  for  the  Amescoas  at  the  head  of 
18,000  men. 

The  Borunda  divides  the  Pyrenees  of 
Guipuscoa  from  the  Sierra  de  Andia.  The 
letter  is  a  double  chain  running  east  from 
the  plains  of  Vittoria  for  twenty-five  or 
thirty  miles,  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Pampeluna ;  there  it  turns  sharply  to  the 
south  for  fifteen  or  twenty  miles,  and  ends 
abruptly  near  Estella.  Between  these 
ridges  He  the  gorges  called  the  Amescoas 
—  the  lower  stretching  east  and  west,  the 
upper  north  and  south.  These  ravines 
abound  in  strong  posts,  and  are  connected 
and  entered  by  unusuallv  difficult  passes. 
Southward  and  eastward  to  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  Ebro  lie  numerous  other 
broad  rid^s  and  narrow  gorges — the 
whole  wilderness,  for  such  it  is,  beine 
known  as  the  Amescoas.  Yaldez  entered 
the  valley,  and  the  people  took  to  the 
crags  with  all  they  could  carry  off,  for 
whatever  was  left  behind  was  devoted  to 
destruction.  Zumalacarreguy  threw  out 
some  of  his  battalions  to  worry  the  front 
and  flank  of  the  invading  column,  while 
with  the  others  he  closed  up  the  rear. 
The  Christinos  moved  on  through  the 
valley  in  a  single  dtnse  mass,  burning  the 
villages  and  shooting  the  people  and  the 
cattle  indiscriminately  as  they  passed 
along,  but  not  with  impunity.  Grey 
boulders,  gnarled  roots,  ana  thickets  cov- 
ered the  declivities,  and  every  one  of  them 
spouted  fire  and  death  on  the  destroyers. 
There  were  countless  impediments  in  the 
way,  and  every  mile  took  an  hour  to 
cover :  so  the  night  fell  long  before  Yaldez 
had  cleared  the  lower  Amescoa.  He 
dared  iiot  pass  the  hours  of  darkness 
in  the  gorge  :  so  he  climbed  the  ridge  and 
bivouacked  there  miserably,  for  the  wind 
was  bitterly  cold,  and  in  the  confusion  of 
the  ascent  the  Carlists  had  captured  all 


the  sumpter  mules.  By  daybreak  the  col- 
umn was  again  in  motion,  still  burning  and 
destroying,  and  harassed,  if  possible,  even 
more  than  yesterday.  Stragglers  fell  off 
at  every  step  from  weariness  and  wounds, 
for  none  dared  plunder,  and  every  oney 
died. 

The  second  night  came,  and  again  the 
Christinos  climb^  the  ridge,  but  not  to 
rest.  The  sleet  fell  ceaselessly  on  their  un- 
sheltered heads,  and  a  swarm  of  busy  par- 
tidas  compelled  them  to  stand  to  their 
arms  till  morning.  Then  the  only  thought 
in  their  famishmg  ranks  was  how  to 
escape.  Estella  was  only  five  miles  off; 
but  five  such  miles  1  The  Borunda,  terri- 
ble as  it  was,  was  a  jest  to  the  path  that 
led  thither.  That  path,  however,  must  be 
attempted ;  for  as  to  retracing  the  march, 
another  day  in  these  uplands  would  have 
destroyed  the  army.  From  the  heights 
where  they  stood  a  goat-path  led  down  be- 
tween precipitous  cufis,  and  Zumalacarre- 
guy with  800  men  lined  a  copse  at  the 
bottom.  Behind  the  latter  for  half  a  mile 
the  narrow  pass  descended  rapidly  between 
a  roaring  torrent  on  the  one  side  and  a 
wall  of  rock  500  feet  high  on  the  other. 
Yaldez  brought  his  guns  to  the  verge  of 
the  cli£^  and  under  cover  of  their  fire  flung 
his  van  to  the  assault.  But  the  Carlists 
kept  their  ground  relentlessly.  Again  and 
again,  and  still  again,  the  Christinos  rushed 
down  the  hill,  but  always  to  be  thrust  back 
by  the  fire  and  steel  of  the  foe.  Thus 
four  hours  dragged  along.  Then  Zumala- 
carreguy's  ammunition  began  to  fail,  and 
he  strained  his  ears  to  hear  the  volleys  of 
his  main  body  in  the  rear  of  the  Christinos. 
But  they  rang  not  yet ;  for  the  mountain 
was  hard  to  cUmb  and  difficult  to  traverse. 
At  last  a  leading  officer  of  the  Carlists 
was  struck  and  fell,  some  slight  confrision 
followed  and  suspended  the  fire,  and  be- 
fore it  could  be  renewed  4,000  men  had 
forced  the  descent.  Yaldez  was  saved,  by 
a  hair's-breadth,  for  at  that  instant  the 
Carlists  in  the  rear  came  up,  and  their 
heavy  fire  began  to  smite  his  ranks.  The 
fight  was  now  a  curious  one.  Yaldez 
was  fiercely  driving  Zumalacarreguy,  and 
Gromez,  Ituralde,  and  Erase  were  still  more 
fiercely  driving  Yaldez  down  the  frightful 
gorge.  The  Carlists  in  the  van  were  in 
great  danger,  and  their  chief  confessed  it 
in  characteristic  form :  he  dismounted  and 
sent  away  his  horse.  The  rushing  mass 
behind  tlu^atened  to  overwhelm  him  every 
moment.  But  not  a  man  in  his  ranks  fal- 
tered. Inch  by  inch  he  gave  way  before 
the  pressure,  diecking  its  fhry  every  few 
minutes   with   a  close   volley   and    the 
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bayonet.  At  last  the  defile  was  cleared, 
the  Carlists  opened  to  the  rieht  and  left, 
and  the  flying  host  dashed  throaffh,  scat- 
tering their  arms  on  all  sides,  and  racing 
at  the  top  of  their  speed  towards  Estella ; 
but  not  quite  quick  enough.  The  Carlist 
bullets  smote  them  down  in  heaps  up  to  the 
very  gates.  For  miles  the  road  was  covered 
with  weapons  and  accoutrements,  Zumala- 
carreguy  gathering  enough  to  equip  4,000 
recruits.  Yaldez  Tost  all  his  baggage  and 
8,000  men,  of  whom  only  eighty  were 
prisoners.  And  had  the  foe  not  failed  of 
ammunition,  himself  and  his  whole  army 
would  have  been  among  the  things  of  the 
past. 

The  Carlists  followed  up  this  great  vic- 
tory with  several  minor  ones.  Among 
others,  Cromez  beat  Espartero  and  de- 
troyed500  of  his  men  in  Biscay ;  and  Cue- 
villas  and  Elia  defeated  Oraa,  with  the 
loss  of  1,000,  in  the  Bastan.  And  these 
triumphs  must  have  been  all  the  more 
gratifying  to  the  victors  since  they  were 
unstained  bv  the  slaughter  of  their  pris- 
oners; for  by  this  time  the  efforts  of 
France  and  England  to  stay  this  atrocious 
system  of  war  had  attained  success,  and 
the  Elliot  convention  had  come  into  opera- 
tion, much  against  the  will  of  many  lead- 
ing Liberals,  but  Justin  time  to  stave  off 
the  vengeance  which  some  of  them  had 
right  well  deserved. 

The  Christines  shut  themselves  up  in 
the  fortresses,  which  were  immediately 
blockaded  by  the  Carlists.  Zumalacarre- 
guy  attacked  the  smaller  posts,  hoping 
thus  to  win  artillery  sufficient  to  enable 
him  ^  master  the  larger  ones.  Treviso, 
five  miles  from  Vittoria,  was  carried  first, 
and  Yillafranca,  in  Guipuscoa,  was  invested 
next.  Espartero  sallied  from  BUboa  with 
7,000  men  to  relieve  it.  He  dreamt  of 
surprising  the  besieging  force,  and  set  out 
one  stormy  night, — to  be  utterly  sur- 
prised himself.  Zumalacarreguy,  as  usual, 
had  penetrated  the  project  of  his  antag- 
<»iist,  and  taken  the  necessary  precautions. 
Accordingly,  while  the  Christines  were 
marching  along  the  Descarga  heights  in 


the  darkness  and  the  rain,  the  head  of 
their  column  was  suddenly  assailed  bv 
Eraso,  and  rolled  back  on  the  rear.  All 
was  instantly  confusion  in  their  ranks,  and 
though  they  ran  fast  enough,  1,800  of  them 
were  made  prisoners.  VUlafranca,  with 
1,300  men  and  large  magazines,  surren- 
dered next  day.  Bergara,  Eybar,  and  a 
number  of  other  places  followed  the  ex- 
ample, and  Tolosa,  Duranro,  and  Salva- 
tierra  were  abandoned,  llie  Christinos 
were  utterly  demoralized,  and  had  no  hope 
left  but  foreign  intervention.  Zumala- 
carreguy looked  round  on  his  followers, 
now  40,000  strong,  and  worth  three  times 
the  number  of  Liberals.  There  was  noth- 
ing but  enthusiasm  in  his  ranks,  and 
nought  but  apprehension  among  the  foe. 
He  was  satisfied.  The  longed-for  hour 
had  struck.  '^Now,"  said  he,  **now  for 
Madrid." 

It  was  not  to  be.  The  Prince  shrank 
from  the  daring  march,  and  commanded 
the  hero  to  invest  Bilboa.  He  obeyed; 
but  fVom  that  instant  the  shadow  of 
death  darkened  over  him.  **  He  looks  as 
if  he  were  going  to  a  funeral,"  remarked 
the  men,  struck  by  the  unwonted  gloom. 
And,  alas  1  the  impression  conveyed  by  his 
features  was  not  belied.  Shortly  after 
the  siege  opened,  a  musket-shot,  evidently 
discharged  at  random,  struck  him  in  the 
leg.  With  anybody  else,  the  wound  might 
have  been  severe  perhaps,  but  not  at  all 
dangerous.  His  restless  spirit,  however, 
could  not  brook  the  confinement  of  a  sick- 
bed. He  chafed  and  fretted  himself  into 
a  fever,  and  in  a  week  he  was  no  more. 
He  died  on  the  23rd  of  June,  1835,  leav- 
ing a  gallant  army  and  splendid  hopes  to 
his  Prmce,  and  his  horse,  his  sworo,  and 
48/.  in  gold  to  his  family.  **  As  a  parti- 
san, I  rejoice,"  said  Mina,  on  hearing  of 
the  catastrophe;  ''but  as  a  Spaniard,  1 
must  weep.  My  country  has  lost  a  man 
for  whose  like  she  may  long  look  in  vain. ' 
High  and  merited  praise  was  this,  but 
not  exactly  correct.  For,  as  we  remarked 
at  the  outset,  Spain  is  always  reproduc- 
ing Viriatus,  that  is  —  Zumalacabrbgut, 


The  Venation  of  Hawthorns. — In  a  paper 
read  before  the  Microsoopical  Seotion  of  the  Man- 
chester Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  (Nov. 
7),  Mr.  Charles  Bailey  says  :  —  ••  It  is  not  a  lit- 
tle remai^able  that  there  is  one  pecaliarityin  the 
venation  of  the  hawthorns  which  is  invariably 
overlooked  by  the  draoghtsman  and  engraver, 


vii.  the  direotion  of  the  secondary  nerves,  which 
proceed  fh>m  the  midrib  to  the  base  of  each  si- 
nus; such  an  arrangement  is  very  rare,  being 
fbond  only  in  some  other  species  of  Cratetgue^ 
as  C,  Azarolus,  &o.,  in  species  of  FaguSt  and 
a  few  other  plants.*' 
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From  Good  Words. 
HUGH  MILLER.* 

The  Cromarty  stonemason  whose  name 
is  inseparably  ioentified  with  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone,  and  who  was  for  a  long  period 
editor  of  the  Witness,  is  perhaps  as  good 
an  illubtration  as  recent  days  present  of 
the  peculiar  mixture  of  elements  in  the 
Scotch  character.  Intensely  ideal,  he  was 
yet  plodding,  patient,  irrepressible  ;  almost 
the  slave  of  his  principles,  he  yet  held  at 
his  heart  the  germ  of  a  large  tolerance, 
only  possible  through  the  strictest  severity 
with  himself.  He  was  content  to  live  like 
the  meanest  of  hodmen,  even  when  facts 
no  longer  gave  the  lie  to  his  aspirations ; 
and  when  an  assured  eminence  prophesied 
itself  in  mutterings  of  praise  around  him, 
and  among  his  own  people,  he  yet  had  no 
hankerings  after  premature  escape  from 
the  manual  labour  of  his  trade.  He  thus 
gathered  up  in  his  own  character  and  life 
that  which  is  best  and  most  worthy  in  his 
nation.  He  was  concentrated  and  intense 
in  his  affections ;  and  yet  his  emotions  at 
no  time  mastered  him.  Untouched  before 
by  any  the  least  hint  of  the  lover's  passion, 
he  met  a  lady  of  birth  and  education  — 
Miss  Mackenzie-Fraser — and  his  heart 
was  taken  captive,  never  to  be  thenceforth 
vagrant.  Although  the  lady's  mother  ob- 
jected to  any  union  till  Hugh  had  risen  in 
the  social  scale,  the  flame  of  his  devotion 
continued  to  burn  pure  and  steadfast.  He 
would  not  do  despite  to  his  own  love  by 
asking  a  woman  well  nurtured  to  wrong 
herself  by  descending,  Xnd  alienating  her 
friends ;  he  must  wp"^  and  he  must  rise ; 
and  yet  it  never  cy  .arred  to  him  to  seek  a 
means  of  risimr'in  life  by  any  merely 
money-makiy^process.  He  had  faith  in 
himself  and  in  his  literary  gifts ;  and  yet 
he  was  careful  not  to  abandon  rashly  that 
by  which  he  could  earn  his  bread.  Hugh's 
love  story — one  of  the  purest  and  most 
beautiful — proves  that  to  the  true  man 
obstacles  are  no  real  evil,  and  that  honest, 
sterling  self-devotion  is  surely  its  own 
reward. 

Hugh  Miller  mingled  simplicity — the 
massive  single  simplicity  of  the  olden  day^ 
—  with  the  shrewdest  sagacity.  He  esti- 
mated himself  and  his  productions  with 
the  iustest  insight ;  and  yet  calmly  relin- 
quished poetry  for  prose,  when  his  eyes 
were  opened  to  a  great  object  in  life. 
From  m^t  to  last  he  wrote  letters  to  his 
friends    which,    for    fine    proportionate 

•  Th«  •*  Llfb  and  Letters  of  Hugh  Miller  ••  By 
Pster  Bajne.  M.A.  Two  Vols.,  demy  8vo.  Strmhaii 
ft  Co. 


thought,  child-like  purity,  and  confiding 
tenderness,  almost  stand  alone,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  approved  himself  a  singular- 
ly shrewd  man  of  business.  When  ac- 
countant in  the  bank  at  Cromarty  —  an 
appointment  which  was  not  solicited  by 
him,  but  sought  out  for  him  by  his  friends 
and  offered  to  him  with  the  delicacy  which 
was  indispensable  to  success  in  any  such 
proffer  of  help  —  was  he  not  uniformly 
right  in  prophesying  "  failures,"  only  ante- 
dating the  time  because  he  scarcely  made 
full  sSlowance  for  the  daring  shifts  to 
which  men  in  such  a  predicament  are  apt 
to  have  recourse  ?  To  the  merely  casual 
observer,  Hugh  Miller  would  have  seemed 
one  of  the  most  stolid  and  self-possessed 
of  men ;  he  was  in  reality  one  of  the  most 
sensitive,  imaginative,  and  finely-grained. 
He  had  his  full  share  of  that  despondency 
and  self-depreciation  which  is  the  heritage 
of  superior  natures;  but,  till  that  fatol 
moment  when  his  mind  lost  its  true  bal- 
ance, he  ruled  himself  like  a  king.  The 
vein  of  the  Celtic  nature  which  ran  like  a 
silver  thread  through  his  temperament, 
softening  what  else  might  have  seemed 
hard  and  ungainly,  gave  the  finishing 
touch  to  his  character,  adding  to  it  a  chiv- 
alrous delicacy  and  grace — the  delicacy 
and  erace  which  are  always  found  com- 
bined with  simplicity,  and  which  impart  a 
sort  of  dignity  even  to  ungainliness.  What 
could  be  finer  —  out  of  poems  and  ro- 
mances—  than  the  picture  of  rouojh  red- 
haired  Hugh,  full  of  high  hopes  and  liter- 
ary ambitions  just  pluming  themselves  like 
youn^  birds  for  flight,  proceeding  to  build 
with  nis  own  hands,  the  moment  his  ap- 
prenticeship as  stonemason  expires,  a 
comfortable  dwelling  for  his  old  aunt 
Jenny,  on  a  portion  of  the  only  little  bit 
of  earth  that  he  could  call  his  own  ?  Here 
we  have  the  poetic  tenderness,  the  grace- 
ful clinging  to  kindred,  which  are  truly 
Celtic,  combined  with  the  resolution,  inde- 
pendence, and  self-repressing  helpfulness 
which  are  as  characteristic  of  the  Lowland 
nature. 

But  Hugh  had  the  defects  of  this  Celtic 
quality,  too,  in  fullest  measure.  He  was 
by  constitution  superstitious  and  fearful 
of  the  future ;  and  as  in  all  such  natures, 
there  was  mixed  with  generosity  and  firm- 
ness of  attachment  large  possibilities  of 
morbid  suspicion.  The  circumstances  of 
his  childhood  were  such  as  to  confirm  this 
tendency.  His  mother  was  early  left  a 
widow  by  the  strong  sea-faring  husband 
being  lost  in  his  own  sloop  at  sea  during  a 
storm.  A  woman  of  impressible  imagina- 
tion, and  with  but   little   reflection,  she 
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filled  the  boy's  mind  with  weird  Celtic 
stories,  interjecting  into  the  tenderest  parts 
of  his  nature  the  troublesome  ferment  of 
superstitious  fears.  Along  with  this,  he 
had  inherited  the  stolid,  slow,  reluctant 
scepticism  of  the  Scotch  nature ;  and  these 
two — his  poetic  instinct  for  beauty  and 
for  art,  and  his  hunger  for  logical  com- 
pleteness and  perfect  satisfaction  —  were 
chiefly  what  overwhelmed  him.  Science 
could  never  be  to  this  man  a  mere  process 
of  observation  and  experiment ;  it  must  be 
wedded  with  poetry.  The  two  were  not 
held  in  separation  by  him,  and  when  he 
had  escaped  from  the  haunting  shadows 
of  scepticism  into  a  somewhat  closely  de- 
fined dogmatic  position,  he  found  it  need- 
ful to  bring  this  position  into  harmony 
with  his  science  and  his  poetry.  He  fought 
bravely,  none  could  well  have  fought  more 
bravely,  to  find  a  reconciling  point  for 
what  appeared  conflicting  phases  of  truth ; 
but  the  mstrumenthe  useafor  the  purpose 
was  double-edged,  and  revealed  to  himself, 
if  it  did  not  to  others,  cuts  and  wounds 
inflicted  by  the  back-stroke.  Mr.  Peter 
Bayne,  who  has  told  Hugh  Miller's  story 
with  fullest  sympathy  and  in  the  liveliest, 
most  picturesque  style,  very  significantly 
writes  :  —  "A  sustained  intensity  of  men- 
tal vision,  a  creative  power  of  nhantasy, 
characterized  Miller  to  the  last.  i7ot  pow- 
erful enough  to  overbear  or  to  pervert  the 
scientific  instinct  with  which  it  was  associ- 
ated, it  had  a  pervasive  influence  on  his 
mental  operations."  To  this  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  subtle  atmosphere,  the 
wonderful  chimin^  sweetness  ot  Miller's 
style,  which  is  like  the  sound  of  bells 
heard  clearly  over  reaches  of  still  water. 
The  truth  is  that,  while  Hugh  had  fine 
observation  and  rare  reflective  faculties, 
imagination  was  so  predominant  in  him 
that  he  was  fearful  or  trusting  himself  to 
it,  perfectly  free  and  anchorless.  But  it 
vjoiUd  assert  itself,  and  has  made  his  more 
ambitious  scientific  works,  after  all,  poems 
rather  than  treatises.  Where  the  intellect 
was  doubtful  of  itself,  the  imagination 
stepped  in  with  its  suggestions ;  and  thus 
we  often  have  art  in  place  of  severe  scien- 
tific deduction.  The  incapacity  to  distin- 
guish clearly  between  objective  reality 
and  the  reality  of  imagined  vision,  which 
Mr.  Bayne  observes  had  such  prominence 
in  Miller's  early  life,  is  noticeable  also  in 
some  of  his  scientific  work's ;  and  when  he 
ventures  on  the  almost  epical  experiment 
of  representincr  the  process  of  creation 
under  the  similitude  of  a  vision,  we  see ' 
him  for  a  moment  conscious  of  a  mental 
condition  or  tendency,  which  however  was 


most  powerfully  pervasive  when  he  was 
unconscious  of  it,  or  struggling  against  it. 

But  interesting  as  Hugh  MiUer  is  when 
viewed  as  the  geologist,  he  is  far  more  so 
when  viewed  as  the  man.  His  geology 
may  sometimes  be  at  fault,  his  life  seldom 
was.  Its  strata  are  regular,  and  its  clasai* 
fication  of  events  are,  beyond  those  of  the 
lives  of  most  self-made  men,  charged  with 
interest  and  instruction. 

His  father,  as  we  have  said,  was  a  sea- 
man, and  perished  in  his  own  sloop  while 
Hugh  was,  but  a  child,  leaving  him  and 
two  sisters  to  the  care  of  his  mother  and 
her  two  brothers,  "  Uncle  Sandy "  and 
*^  Uncle  James."  He  was  a  bold,  ungov- 
ernable boy,  and  would  not  learn  so  long 
as  learning  was  forced  upon  him  as  a  task. 
But  if  he  could  not  settle  to  con  the  les- 
sons marked  out  for  him  by  the  '<  dominie," 
he  made  good  use  of  his  eyes,  even  when 
playing  truant  for  weeks.  He  had  learned 
all  about  the  habits  of  birds  and  beasti, 
about  trees,  and  about  the  living  things  of 
the  sea-shore,  before  he  had  made  much  pro- 
gress as  a  scholar.  He  had,  however,  early 
discovered  that  print  opens  a  door  into  a 
world  of  mystery  and  beauty,  and  he  was  no 
laggard  in  reading  what  suited  his  taste. 
After  he  left  school  with  the  character  of 
a  dunce,  he  devoured  whatever  books 
came  in  his  way.  The  store  was  limited, 
and  perhaps  that  was  fortunate  for  him. 
It  whetted  his  appetite,  which  might  have 
been  sated  by  excess.  He  began  to  write 
poetry  at  an  early  age,  and  had  pro- 
duced long  poems  before  he  was  appren- 
ticed as  a  stonemason  to  old  David  Wright, 
one  of  his  uncles.  Old  David,  by  the  way, 
was  a  character.  ^  The  man  who,  stand- 
ing on  the  thwarts  of  his  boat,  which  had 
just  sunk,  the  sea-water  being  at  the  mo- 
ment up  to  his  throat,  could  so  accurately 
appreciate  the  points  of  the  situation,  and 
retain  so  clear  a  perception  of  the  thing 
to  be  done,  as  to  say,  on  seeing  his  snu£ 
box  floating  off,  *  Od,  Andro  man,  just  rax 
(reach)  out  your  hand  and  tak'  in  my 
snuff-box,'  must  have  had  an  enviable  firm- 
ness of  nerve  and  quietness  of  self-posses- 
sion." And  doubtless  the  bold  ungov- 
ernable boy,  Hugh,  learned  more  firom  old 
David  than  mere  mechanical  stone-cutting. 
David,  at  any  rate,  had  nothing  to  say  of 
his  apprentice  but  praise. 

It  IS  surely  characteristic  of  Hugh,  that 
when  his  friends,  at  length  seeing  promise 
of  decidedly  superior  faculties,  counselled 
him  to  be  a  '*  mmister,"  he  would  not  hear 
of  it.  "  He  had  observed  that  *  Cousin 
Greoi^e,'  who  is  a  mason,  though  hard- 
worked  during  several  months  of  the  year, 
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had  the  months  of  winter  to  himself 
This  decided  him  in  favour  of  the  trade  of 
mason."  All  this,  while  the  thought  of 
rising  to  something  in  literature  was  nest- 
ling in  a  corner  of  his  heart,  shedding 
firagrance  round  his  life ;  but  he  wished  to 

Srove  to  his  relatives  that  he  was  able  to 
o  his  day's  work,  and  he  did  it  without 
word  of  complaint,  though  at  first  his  body 
was  sadlv  strained  and  pained.  When 
working  nrom  home  he  had  often  to  put  up 
with  most  uncongenial  lodgings  ana  com- 
panions. But  h3  could  hold  converse  with 
his  books ;  though,  strangely  enough,  he 
owned  to  a  temptation  to  dram-drinldng, 
which  he  sternly  overcame,  warned  by  the 
fact  of  his  being  unable  to  read  his  favour- 
ite, Bacon,  on  coming  home  one  day  from 
the  laying  of  a  foundation-stone,  where  he 
had  taken  a  glass  of  whisky.  The  letters 
danced  before  his  eyes,  he  says.  He  took 
a  resolution,  and,  with  true  Scotch  self- 
restraint,  never  fell  into  the  same  mistake 
again,  finding  genial  company  by  dint  of 
finendly  letter-writing. 

Nothinsj  could  well  be  more  interesting 
or  beautiful  than  Hugh's  relations  with  a 
group  of  young  men  during  the  earlier 
perioKd  of  his  manhood.  His  correspond- 
ence with  them  was  his  first  school  in  com- 
position. And  certainly  the  letters  that 
passed  between  these  younff  companions 
are  anything  but  ordinary  letters.  Wil- 
liam Ross  was  perhaps  the  most  note- 
worthy of  the  band,  and  his  story  is  most 
tender  and  affecting.  The  delicate,  over- 
sensitive young  house-painter,  labouring 
under  the  oppressive  thoughts  of  inevit- 
able consumption,  toils  for  a  dying  fellow- 
workman  and  nurses  him  like  a  sister, 
sacrifices  everything  for  the  sake  of  inde- 
pendence, and  sinks  under  the  stress  of  his 
efforts,  his  great  gifts  unknown  save  to 
one  or  two  of  his  young  Mends.  He  could 
write  thus  elegantly  to  his  friend  Hugh :  — 
•*  Your  drawings  have  but  little  merit,  nor 
can  I  regard  them  even  as  works  of  prom- 
ise ;  neither  by  any  means  do  you  write 
good  verses.  And  why,  do  you  think,  do  I 
tell  you  so?  —  only  to  direct  your  studies 
to  their  proper  object.  You  draw  ill  be- 
cause nature  never  intended  that  you 
should  do  otherwise,  whereas  you  write  iU 
only  because  you  write  seldom.  You  are 
possessed  of  talents  which,  with  due  cul- 
ture, will  enable  you  to  attain  no  common 
command  of  the  pen;  for  you  are  an  orig- 
inal thinker,  your  mind  is  richly  imbued 
with  poetry,  and  though  devoid  of  a  mu- 
sical ear,  you  have  from  nature  something 
mudi  better — that  perception  of  the  har- 
moaks  of  language  which  is  essential  to  the 


formation  of  a  good  and  elegant  style." 
The  following  passage  gives  a  tender 
glimpse  into  William  Koss's  heart — a  no- 
ble heart  indeed,  or  Hugh  Miller  had 
scarcely  been  so  perfectly  at  home  in  it. 
Ross  remarks  that  all  who  know  him  think 
well  of  him,  but  he  proceeds  to  account 
for  the  fact  in  this  way:  —  "All  those 
men  only  see  me  in  part,  and  (for  such  is 
the  nature  of  all  earthly  things  when 
viewed  firom  a  distance)  what  they  do  see 
of  me  appears  other  than  what  it  is.  The 
clouds  wnich  so  ffloriously  encircle  the 
setting  sun,  and  whose  beauty  in  descrip- 
tion no  comparison  can  heighten,  are  but 
wreaths  of  watery  vapour;  the  distant  hilU 
though  its  azure  hue  vies  in  depth  and 
beauty  with  that  of  the  cloudless  firma- 
ment, is  a  mass  of  rock  and  earth,  half-cov- 
ered with  a  stunted  vegetation.  What 
am  I  in  realitjr?  what  is  my  heart?  —  a 
cold  vicious  thmg,  devoid  of  energy,  affec- 
tion, and  peace.'*  Miller  could  not  help 
beinff  mucn  indebted  to  one  who  could  see 
so  clearly  and  couch  his  thoughts  so  ele- 
^ntly,  and  with  such  a  gracious  setting  of 
imaginative  light  Hugh  mourned  Ross's 
deatn,  as  one  would  that  of  a  dearly-loved 
younger  brother. 

But,  amid  all  his  hunger  for  the  self- 
culture  which  he  sought  so  assiduously 
from  reading  and  letter-writing,  Hugh  did 
not  assume  any  of  the  interesting  weak- 
ness and  helplessness  which  poetic  youths 
are  so  apt  to  affisct.  The  following  pas- 
sage gives  a  pleasant  glimpse  of  mm  as 
strong  and  manly,  and  able  enough  to  hold 
his  own  against  his  rough  fellow-work- 
men:— 

•*  I  came  here  "  (to  Grairloch)  "  about  a 
month  ago,  after  a  delightful  journey  of 
two  days  fi-om  Conon-side,  from  whence  I 
had  been  despatched  bv  my  employer  with 
another  mason  lad,  and  a  comical  fellow,  a 
carter,  to  procure  materials  for  the  build- 
ing. Though  the  youngest  of  the  party,  I 
am  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  the  others, 
in  consideration  of  my  great  gravity  and 
wonderful  command  of  the  pen;  but,  as 
far  as  the  carter  is  concerned,  the  charge 
is  truly  a  woful  one.  He  bullies,  and 
swears,  and  steals,  and  tells  lies,  and  cares 
for  nobody.  /  am  stronger^  however^  and 
more  active  than  he,  and  must  give  him  a 
beating,  when  I  have  recovered  my  lameness^ 
to  make  my  commission  good.  My  comrade, 
the  mason,  and  1  have  been  living  in  a 
state  of  warfare  with  him  ever  since  we 
came  here.  On  the  morning  we  set  out 
from  Conon-side  he  left  us  to  drive  his  cart, 
and  went  to  Dingwall,  where  he  loitered 
and  got  drank*    We,  in  tum,  after  wait- 
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ing  for  him  for  two  long  Hours  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Contin,  drove  away,  leaving  him  to 
foUow  on  foot  as  he  best  might,  for  at  least 
thirty  miles ;  and  he  has  not  yet  forgiven 
us  the  trick." 

The  reader  will  notice  here  the  severe 
eye  for  duty,  the  naive  appreciation  of  the 
possibility  of  some  rou^  goodness  in  the 
carter  after  all,  and  the  queer  humour 
which  breaks  through  the  whole  descrip- 
tion. Hugh  feels  that  he  must  beat 
the  carter  as  much  for  self-satisfaction  in 
the  discharge  of  duty  as  for  anjr  hope  of 
real  reformation.  A  truly  Scottish  touch ! 
And  this  picture  of  Loch  Maree,  thrown 
off  carelessly  at  the  same  moment  by  the 
pen  that  presented  the  carter  so  suggest- 
ively to  the  imagination,  shows  already  a 
dainty  airiness  of  style  and  picturesque 
sharpness  of  outline  which  many  a  prac- 
tisea  litterateur  might  envy :  — 

"  The  day  had  become  clear  and  pleas- 
ant ;  but  the  voice  of  a  bird  was  not  to  be 
heard  in  this  dismal  place,  nor  sheep  nor 
goat  to  be  seen  among  the  cliffs.  I  wish 
my  favourite  John  Bunyan  had  passed  a 
night  in  it  at  the  season  when  the  heath- 
fires  of  the  shepherds  are  flaming  on  the 
heichts  above,  were  it  but  to  enable  him 
to  impart  more  tangibility  to  the  hills 
which  border  the  dark  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death.  Through  the  gloomy 
vista  of  the  ravine  a  little  paradise  seemed 
opening  before  us — a  paradise  like  that 
which  Mirza  contemplated  from  the  heights 
of  Bagdad,  of  smooth  water  and  green 
islands.  'There,'  said  my  comrade,  *i3 
Loch  Maree.'  I  have  already  fatigued  you 
with  description ;  but  I  must  attempt  one 
picture  more.  Imagine  a  smooth  expanse 
of  water  stretching  out  before  us  lor  at 
least  eighteen  miles,  and  bordered  on  both 
sides  by  lofty  mountains  —  abrupt,  pre- 
cipitous, and  pressing  on  one  another  like 
men  in  a  crowd.  On  the  eastern  shore 
they  rise  so  suddenly  from  the  water,  that 
the  eye  passes  over  them  mile  after  mile 
without  resting  on  a  single  spot  where  a 
boat  might  land ;  on  the  west,  their  bases 
are  fringed  by  a  broken,  irregular  plain, 
partially  covered  by  a  fir-wood.  At  the 
higher  end  of  the  lake  two  mountains,  lof- 
tier and  more  inaccessible  than  any  of  the 
others,  shoot  up  on  either  hand  as  if  to  the 
middle  sky,  and  we  see  large  patches  of 
snow  still  resting  on  their  summits  — 
gleaming  like  the  banners  of  a  fortress  to 
tell  us  that  they  are  strongholds  held  by 
the  spirits  of  winter — and  from  whence 
they  are  to  descend,  a  few  months  hence, 
to  ravage  the  country  below.  From  one 
of  these  mountains  there  descended  two 


small  streams,  which  falling  from  rocls  to 
rock,  leaped  into  the  lake  over  the  lower 
precipice,  and  whitened  into  foam  by  the 
steepness  of  their  course,  reminded  me,  as 
they  hurried  through  the  long  heath,  then 
in  blossom,  of  strips  of  ermine  on  a  cloak 
of  purple.  Towards  the  north,  the  islands 
seem  crowded  together  like  a  flock  of  wa- 
terfowl. They  vary  in  character,  some 
barren  and  heathy,  others  fertile  and 
tufted  with  wood.  On  the  largest,  which 
is  of  the  better  and  more  pleasing  descrip- 
tion, and  bears,  by  way  of  distinction,  the 
name  of  the  lake,  there  is  an  ancient  bury- 
ing-ground,  and,  as  I  have  heard  said,  a 
Druid  or  Runic  monument.  I  would  &in 
have  landed  on  it ;  but  night  was  fast  com- 
ing on,  and,  besides,  my  time  was  my  em- 
ployer'sy  not  my  own, 

"  At  the  lower  end  of  the  lake  we  en- 
countered a  large  boat  ftdl  of  people.  A 
piper  stood  in  the  bows,  and  the  wild  notes 
of  his  bagpipe,  softened  by  distance  and 
multiplied  by  the  echoes  of  the  mountains, 
formed  a  music  that  suited  well  with  the 
character  of  the  scene.  '  It  is  a  wedding 
party,'  said  my  comrade :  *  they  are  going 
to  that  white  house  which  you  see  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill.  I  wish  you  understood 
Gaelic  1  The  boatmen  are  telling  me 
strange  stories  of  the  loch  that  I  know 
would  deliffht  you.  Do  you  see  that  lit- 
tle green  island  that  lies  off  about  half  a 
mile  to  the  right?  The  boldest  High- 
lander in  the  country  would  hesitate  to 
land  there  an  hour  after  sunset.  It  is  said 
to  be  haunted  by  wraiths  and  fairies,  and 
every  variety  of  land  and  water  spirit. 
Directly  in  the  middle  of  it  there  is  a  little 
lake,  in  the  lake  an  island,  and  on  the  is- 
land a  tree,  beneath  which  the  queen  of 
the  fairies  holds  her  court  What  would 
you  not  give  to  see  her  V  Night  came  on 
before  we  got  landed ;  and  we  lost  sight 
of  the  little  lake  while  yet  sailing  upon  it. 
Is  it  not  strange,  ihB.t  with  all  its  beauty, 
it  should  be  so  little  known  ?  " 

Hugh,  in  the  midst  of  his  hard  toil  tmd 
unsympathetic  associates,  found  materials 
wherewith  to  store  his  memory  and  imag- 
ination ;  and  thus  built  up  his  being,  deh- 
cately  and  bravely,  to  its  full  stature. 
By-and-by  he  gets  a  sight  of  Edinburgh^ 
which  stirs  his  imagination^  He  works 
near  it  for  some  time  in  building  Niddrie- 
house,  where  he  has  trials  manSbld  with 
dissolute  fellow-workmen.  These  experi- 
ences caused  thoughts  which  always  re- 
curred to  him  whenever  he  had  to  do  with 
the  Poor  Law  or  kindred  topics. 

Retummg  to  Cromarty,  he  was  as  assid- 
uous as  ever  in  study,  composed  poems  of 
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▼et  more  ambitions  cast,  and  maintained 
bis  old  delight  in  letter-writing.  To  his 
friend  Swanson  he  confided  sufficient  of  his 
spiritual  condition  to  justify  that  friend  in 
advisinfl;  with  him  on  the  subject.  Miller 
was  sac^  despondent,  sceptical ;  and  Swan- 
son's  letters,  albeit  somewhat  dogmatic 
and  self-assured,  were  full  of  sympathy, 
and  did  Hugh  good.  But  he  was  inclined 
to  rely  too  mudi  upon  the  aid  of  the  rea- 
son, which  he  had  to  confess  is  by  itself  in- 
adequate to  bring  peace  to  the  soul.  The 
earnest  preaching  of  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Stewart  of  Cromarty — a  man  of  lofty 
mind  and  yivid  imagination,  though  unam- 
bitious and  retiring  —  supplied  what  was 
wanting,  and  compelled  Hugh  to  dose 
with  the  Grospel  truths  in  simplicity  and 
faith.  Writing  to  William  Boss,  he  says : 
—  "  Christianity  is  not  the  cunningly-de- 
vised fable  I  once  thought  it.  There  is  a 
Saviour,  and  he  who  believes  upon  Him 
with  that  true,  earnest  belief  which  con- 
quereth  evil,  shall,  for  the  sake  of  the  suf- 
ferings of  that  Saviour,  have  his  sins  for- 
given him ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  His  right- 
eousness, be  rewarded.  I  once  thought 
this  an  absurd  doctrine;  now,  though  I 
have  more  experience  of  men  and  things 
than  I  ever  nad  before,  and  though  my 
reason  has  strengthened,  and  is,  I  hope, 
still  strengthening,  I  can  regard  it  as  a 
wonderful  display  of  the  wisdom  of  God." 
Once  havinff  got  full  sight  of  the  truth  of 
^e  Gospel,  Miller  never  wavered.  But  he 
did  not  obtrude  his  belief;  for  here,  as  in 
all  more  interior  experiences,  he  was  shy 
of  giving  confidences;  yet  he  was  pretty 
much  of  the  stuff  martyrs  are  made  of,  and 
would  have  sacrificed  grandly  for  what  he 
conceived  to  be  his  duty  in  regard  to  the 
truth  that  had  brought  harmony  into  his 
nature.  Henceforth  he  held  that  <Hhe 
Christian  is  the  highest  style  of  man,^'  and 
had  ever  before  him  the  loftiest  ideal.  But 
he  did  not  see  why  Christianity  should  sti- 
fle or  starve  any  of  man's  natural  faculties. 
Nav,  he  believed  that  it  should  stir  up  all 
right  gifts  to  fuller  power  and  freer  exer- 
cise for  the  good  of  others.  Even  his  ideas 
of  patriotism  evidently  underwent  a 
change  at  this  period.  The  lesson  of 
"  Blind  Harry  "  —  the  Scottish  Homer  — 
took  a  new  tinge  in  his  riper  mind,  like  a 
dond  in  the  evening  sky  of  summer. 
Hereafter  he  was  never  tired  of  repeating 
that  the  only  true  cosmopolitanism  is 
Christianized  patriotism.  The  narrow,  iso- 
lated, selfish  love  of  country  he  now  con- 
temned, as  he  had  always  contemned  the 
'*  selfish  philosophy."  He  proiected  bolder 
Bchemes   than   ever;    and    his   faculties 


seemed  to  play  round  a  wider  circle,  and 
with  more  of  buoyant  joyfulness. 

An  important  point  in  Miller's  life  was 
his  visit  to  Inverness,  where  he  printed  his 
volume  of  '*  Poems  Written  in  the  Leisure 
Hours  of  a  Journeyman  Stonemason,"  and 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Robert  Car- 
ruthers,  editor  of  the  Courier^  who  proved 
a  valuable  counsellor  to  the  young  mason. 
Ebppilv,  he  was  able  to  give  a  worthy 
man  nelp  without  seeming  to  patronize  him. 
Miller  contributed  to  the  Courier  his  letters 
on  the  **  Herring  Fishery,"  which  excited 
a  more  than  local  interest,  on  account  of 
their  true  poetic  spirit,  their  picturesque- 
ness,  shrewdness,  and  vigour.  His  contri- 
butions to  this  journal,  which  onlv  vaguely 
hint  of  the  sdentific  bent  which  came 
out  so  stronglv  afterwards,  drew  to  him 
friends  here  and  there  throughout  Scotland. 
Noticeable  among  these  were  Principal 
Baird  and  Miss  Dunbar  of  Boath.  Hugn's 
correspondence  with  this  lady  is  unique. 
Well  advanced  in  years,  she  writes  to  him 
with  all  the  wisdom  of  a  mother  and  the 
freshness  of  a  girl,  desiring  much  to  see 
tokens  of  the  recognition  of  his  worth  by 
the  public,  and  avowing  a  subdued  delight 
in  the  very  sight  of  his  ^  Scenes  and  Le- 
ffends,"  when  the  shadow  that  **  keeps  the 
keys  of  all  the  creeds  ^'  was  putting  forth 
a  cold  pale  hand  towards  her  as  she  waited 
in  hope.  As  for  Miller,  he  bore  himself 
towanis  her  with  a  shy  freedom  and  grace- 
ful trustfulness  which  are  very  beautifuL 
To  her  he  unveiled  more  of  his  heart  than 
almost  to  any  other.  The  delicate  way  in 
which  Miss  Dunbar  proffered  money  help, 
and  the  as  delicate  way  in  which  Hush 
declined  it,  were  honourable  alike  to  the 
judgment  and  the  heart  of  both. 

Going  back  to  Cromarty,  Hugh  was  re- 
luctantly drawn  into  local  politics,  and  be- 
gan to  be  recognized  as  a  power.  Of 
more  interest  stul  was  his  meeting  with 
Lydia  Eraser,  and  the  characteristic  man- 
ner in  which  he  bore  himself  in  face  of 
what  threatened  to  prove  a  permanent  ob- 
stacle to  their  union.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  his  lengthened  correspondence 
with  her  brought  out  the  staid,  strong 
man's  capabilities  of  tenderness  and  sym- 
pathy with  quite  new  lustre.  It  were  hard 
to  say  whether,  in  all  that  constitutes  ex- 
cellence in  the  epistolary  art,  the  letters 
to  Miss  Dunbar  or  those  to  Miss  Eraser 
are  the  best.  Both  series  excel  in  fresh- 
ness and  fireedom,  and  in  spontaneous  com- 
munication of  the  writer's  personality, 
which  yet  never  once  verges  on  oppressive 
egotism  or  crude  self-assertion. 

Relieving  his  heavier  labours  by  the  cot- 
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ting  of  inscriptioxis  on  tombstones,  he  has 
Btill  a  little  time,  in  his  thirty-first  year,  to 
devote  to  assisting  his  friend,  Mr.  Greorge 
Anderson,  in  collecting  geological  speci- 
mens; "some  of  which  are  exceedingly 
carious,  for  they  contain  the  petrified  re- 
mains of  animals  that  now  no  longer  exist 
except  in  a  fossil  state.**  Hereafter  his 
chief  pleasure  was  in  science.  He  was  an 
indefatigable  investigator ;  and  the  results 
of  his  inquiries  were  given  to  the  world  in 
several  volumes,  which  are  almost  unap- 
proachable for  style,  fancy,  imagination, 
and  eloquence,  jhiere  are  few  reading 
people  but  know  something  of  the  "  Old 
Red  Sandstone,"  "The  Footprints  of  the 
Creator,"  and  "The  Testimony  of  the 
Bocks."  Had  it  not  been  for  his  love 
aflTair,  it  is  probable  that  he  would  have 
written  less,  and  in  a  more  limited  range. 
"  Profoimdly  imbued  as  he  was  with  uie 
ambition  of  self-culture,  and  loving  praise 
with  the  ardour  of  a  born  literary  man,  he 
was  nevertheless  firmly  persuaded  that  in 
the  rank  of  mason,  m  the  town  of 
Cromarty,  he  could  eiyoy  as  much  happi- 
ness as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  ei^'oy  on 
earth.  He  would  ply  the  mallet  m  the 
summer  days;  he  would  owe  no  man  a 
sixpence ;  he  would  read  his  favourite 
books  in  the  eveninss  of  June  and  the 
Bhort  days  of  December;  he  would  train 
himself  to  ever-increasing  vigour  and 
crace  of  style,  and  would  write  with  the 
freshness  and  enthusiasm  of  one  to  whom 
literature  was  its  own  reward." 

But  his  attachment  to  Miss  Fraser  dis- 
turbed all  these  schemes.  His  friends  in- 
terested themselves  on  his  behalf,  and  he 
became  accountant  in  the  bank  at  Cro- 
marty, an  office  whose  duties  he  discharged 
for  fully  five  years  with  the  utmost  skill 
and  aptitude.  He  was  married  in  18^7, 
after  a  courtship  of  six  years.  As  bank- 
clerk  he  found  nimself  less  productive,  in 
a  literary  respect,  than  he  had  been  when 
labouring  hard  as  a  mason.  He  did  a 
good  deal  of  work  as  a  geologist,  however, 
and  corresponded  with  some  of  the  lead- 
ing men  in  that  department  of  science. 
But  what  soon  became  the  chief  interest 
to  him  now  was  the  conflict  within  the 
National  Church,  growing  year  by  year 
more  eager  and  intense,  until  it  finally  is- 
sued in  the  "  Disruption."  The  patriotic 
spirit  which  led  him  to  regiurd  complete 
spiritual  independence,  as  he  conceived  it, 
on  the  part  of  the  Church  as  indispensable 
even  to  the  maintenance  of  true  political 
freedom,  made  him,  like  many  others,  throw 
himself  warmly  and  proudly  into  the  bat- 
tle.    Self-doubtful   and   humble,  he   yet 


could  estimate  his  own  strength  aright; 
and,  although  slow  to  strike  ror  his  own 
cause,  it  omy  needed  the  incitement  of 
patriotic  purpose  to  arm  him  and  send  him 
forth  as  the  sturdiest  of  fighters.  Miller 
was  thenceforth  the  champion  of  Free 
Church  principles.  But  he  never  had 
sympathy  with  extreme  Voluntaryism, 
holmng  firmly  by  the  theory  of  the  State 
Church,  in  common  with  all  the  earliest  of 
the  Scoteh  Dissenters.  Lord  Brougham, 
in  speaking  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
famous  Auchterarder  case,  declared  em- 
phatically that  the  Presbytery  had  acted 
illegally  in  refusing  to  induct  Mr.  Robert 
Young  te  the  charge  te  which  he  had  been  '^ 
presented  by  the  patron,  and  that  the  right 
of  Scottish  congregations  to  choose  their 
own  pastors  was  a  mere  figment  in  the  eye 
of  the  law.  This  gave  Muler  a  point  from 
which  to  start ;  and,  warming  to  his  work, 
he  produced  one  of  the  most  fervent  of 
ecclesiastical  pamphlets.  The  eyes  of  the 
Free  Church  party  were  at  once  turned 
towards  him,  and  in  1839  he  proceeded  to 
Edinburgh  to  edit  the  Witness,  How  he 
fulfilled  that  work,  how  faithfully  he  la- 
boured to  disseminate  his  ideas  of  spirit- 
ual freedom,  and  how  much  he  did  to 
unite  and  give  stability  to  his  party,  at  the 
same  time  conferring  dignity  and  literary 
character  upon  newspaper  writing,  was 
universally  felt  and  acknowledged,  so  long 
as  the  associations  of  the  great  strife  were 
fresh  enough  to  close  the  eyes  of  those 
who  had  b.^en  active  in  it  to  small  per- 
sonal antipathies.  But  as  years  went  on, 
changes  of  view  and  dissensions  gradually 
sprang  up  amongst  those  who  had  once 
fought  shoulder  to  shoulder;  and  Miller, 
shy,  slow  to  speak  and  patient  to  bear,  yet 
frank  and  blunt,  and  without  a  touch  of  mp* 
lomaiic  finesse  in  his  composition,  fell,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  a  victim  to  miserable 
misunderstandings.  All  this  Mr.  Bayne 
tells  with  simplicity  and  sympathy.  On 
these  years  we  will  not  dwell ;  but  when 
reading  of  the  last  steges  of  Hugh  Miller's 
life,  one  is  compelled  to  thiiuc  of  Miss 
Dunbar's  prescient  warning,  once  seriously 
given  to  him,  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
parties,  and  to  wonder  whether,  with  that 
subtle  instinct  for  character  which  dis- 
tinguished her,  the  good  old  lady  saw  that 
MiUer,  with  his  unselfish  generosity,  his 
straightforwardness  and  intensity  of  char- 
acter, in  which  there  was  no  trace  of  cun- 
ning or  aptitude  for  intrigue,  was  certain, 
sooner  or  later,  to  be  dashed  on  the  rocks, 
if  he  ever  adventured  in  the  stormy 
waters.  We  cannot  tell.  But  circum- 
stances proved  too  much  for  his  modest, 
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yet  ardent,  sensitive  nature,  and  he  died  a 
most  touching,  tragio  death. 

Both  in  science  and  literature  Hugh 
Miller  made  a  mark  that  will  remain ;  and 
Edinburgh  will  long  cherish  the  picture  of 
the  tall,  big-boned,  sandy-haired  man,  with 
the  frank,   grey,  pensive   eyes,  and    the 


strong  broad  forehead  and  buihy  eye- 
brows, who  used  to  pace  her  streets  with 
thoughtful,  stooping  gait,  in  most  careless 
garb;  and  who  was  regarded  by  the  in- 
genuous youth,  to  whom  he  was  often 
pNointed  out,  with  a  mixture  of  strange  cu- 
riosity and  reverence. 


The  Zodiacal  Light. —  Closely  associated 
with  the  subject  of  the  corona,  the  zodiacal 
light  has  received  of  late  considerable  degree  of 
attention.  In  a  long  paper  on  the  snbject  in 
the  Monthly  Notices  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society,  Mr.  Proctor  discusses  the  various  theo- 
ries which  have  been  propounded  respecting  this 
object  He  remarks  that  the  geometrical  con- 
siderations applicable  to  the  K^iacal  light  are 
too  definite  to  admit  of  question  —  in  other 
words,  the  path  to  be  followed  in  seeking  for  a 
theory  of  the  object  is  unmistakable;  but  he  con- 
siders that  hitherto  this  path  has  not  been 
traced  out  far  enough,  *'  the  perplexities  which 
presently  surround  us  as  we  follow  it  having 
seemed,  perhaps,  to  render  further  research 
hopeless.*'  The  very  difficulties  of  the  subject, 
however,  tend  to  render  the  rejection  of  errone- 
ous theories  more  certain,  and  therefore  must 
cause  the  theory  to  admit  of  the  more  satisiSftc- 
tory  demonstration.  He  then  proceeds  to  dis- 
cuss the  several  theories.  Ho  points  out  first 
that  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sodiacal  light, 
in  a  manner  precisely  corresponding  with  what 
would  be  observed  if  it  were  a  distant  object 
like  a  planet  or  star,  at  once  disposes  of  the 
theory  that  the  light  comes  from  matter  lying 
within  the  limits  of  the  earth's  atmosphere. 
Such  matter  might  seem,  on  a  given  occasion, 
to  rise  or  set  according  to  such  a  law,  precisely 
as  a  balloon  might  seem  to  follow  the  motion  of 
the  setting  sun;  but  only  by  a  singular  acci- 
dent, and  not  systematically.  Again,  the  theory 
that  the  light  is  due  to  a  matter  surrounding 
the  earth  tt  disposed  of  by  the  fkot  that  the 
gleam  shows  no  appreciable  parallactio  displace- 
ment, as  seen  from  different  parts  of  the  earth. 
Such  a  ring,  if  &r  off,  would  form  always  an  all 
but  complete  arc  of  light,  from  the  eastern  to 
the  western  horizon;  the  shadow  of  the  moon 
only  appearing  as  a  relatively  narrow  dark  rift 
aoroes  the  bri^test  part  of  the  gleam.  And  if 
the  ring  were  close  by,  it  would  be  invisible  in 
moderatelv  high  latitudes.  Passing  to  cosmical 
theories,  Mr.  Proctor  shows  that  the  sodiacal 
light  cannot  be  due  to  the  existence  of  a  disc  of 
bodies,  travelling  in  orbits  of  small  eccentricity 
around  the  sun;  for  in  that  case  the  luminosity 
of  the  gleam  would  be  more  oonstant,  and  its 
position  more  fixed,  than  is  aotually  the  case. 
Nor  can  the  appearance,  and  changes  of  appear- 
ance, of  the  sodiacal  light  be  accounted  for  by 
the  existwiofi  of  bodies  travelling  in  orbits  of 


considerable  eccentricity,  so  long  as  the  whole 
of  each  orbit  lies  relatively  close  by  the  sun. 
'*  We  are  thus  led  to  the  conclusiou,"  he  adds, 
'*  that  the  bodies  composing  the  sodiac:U  light 
travel  on  orbits  of  considerable  eccentricity, 
carrying  them  far  beyond  the  limits  of  what 
may  be  called  the  sodiacal  disc.  The  constitu- 
tion of  the  disc  thus  becomes  variable,  and  that 
within  limits  which  may  be  exceedingly  wide. 
They  must  be  so,  in  fact,  if  all  the  recorded  vo- 
riations  of  the  zodiacal  light  are  to  be  accounted 
for.  In  other  words,  it  is  requisite  (if  the  evi- 
dence is  to  be  explained)  that  the  paths  of  the 
materials  composing  the  sodiacal  light  should  be 
not  only  for  the  most  part  very  eccentric,  but 
that  along  those  paths  the  materials  should  not 
be  strewn  in  such  a  way  that  a  ffiven  portion  of 
any  path  is  at  all  times  occupied  by  a  constant 
or  nearly  constant  quantity  of  matter."  Ac- 
cording to  this  view,  the  constituents  of  the  lo- 
diaoal  light  resemble  very  closely  —  at  least,  as 
respects  distribution  along  their  several  paths* 
and  the  general  figure  of  those  paths  —  the  me- 
teoric systems  which  the  earth  traverses  in  the 
course  of  her  motion  around  the  sun.  Mr. 
Proctor  then  proceeds  to  show  in  how  many  re- 
spects the  results  deducible  from  the  theory  ac- 
cord with  known  facts  respecting  the  sodiacal 
light,  meteoric  systems,  comets,  and  the  corona. 


Bed$  of  Bog- Iron, — At  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Association,  Professor  A.  Wincbell 
presented  a  brief  note  on  the  above  subject.  It 
related  to  the  occurrence  of  enormous  beds  of 
bog-iron  in  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan,  on 
the  tributaries  of  the  Monistique  river.  It  oc- 
curs in  a  half  desiccated  bog  covering  several 
townships.  It  is  of  remarkable  purity,  and  of 
great  but  unknown  depth.  It  lies  directly  in 
the  track  of  the  projected  railroad,  intended  to 
connect  the  North  Pacific  railroad  with  the 
railroad  system  of  Michigan.  The  ore  can  be 
floated  down  the  Monistique  and  its  tributaries, 
to  Lake  Michigan,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
an  excellent  harbour.  This  immense  deposit 
is  undoubtedly  derived  from  the  disintegration 
of  the  bflsmatites  and  magnetites  of  the  contig- 
uous region  on  the  West  The  ore  will  possess 
great  value  for  mixing  with  the  other  Luce  Sii- 
periorovet. 
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From  Good  Words. 
THE  DBBSSHAKEES. 

Bt  thb  Authob  Of  '*  Peabamt  Lira  ur   the 

NOBTH." 
nr  TWO  PABT8.--II. 

Did  Aileen  accept  the  state  of  things 
we  have  described,  and  wean  her  heart 
from  its  incipient  affection?  Ah,  reader! 
hearts  are  supremely  difficult  of  treatment. 
Obstinate  and  wayward  when  we  seek  to 
win  them ;  most  obstinate  and  wayward  to 
be  weaned.  And  the  heart  of  this  girl 
Aileen,  so  worthy  to  be  wooed  and  won, 
with  its  eagerness,  its  purity,  its  grati- 
tude, its  idiosyncrasies,  like  tides  of  impul- 
sive feeling,  was  it  to  be  constrained  by 
an^  course  of  treatment  ?  Was  hers  the 
voice  to  say,  with  hope  of  quietude, "  Peace, 
be  still?"  She  did  feel  that  a  terrible 
conflagration  might  break  out,  from  the 
little  spark  of  her  affection,  to  consume 
her  heart  and  life,  and  she  heaped  on  it 
all  the  weight  of  reason  and  of  circum- 
stances, hopmg  to  extinguish  it.  She  tried 
afttimes,  too,  with  her  tears  to  cool  and 
quench  it — a  bad,  bad  remedy,  I  tell  you. 
Love  is  like  heat  in  this  at  least  —  we  do 
not  understand  it  much,  we  cannot  grasp 
it,  and,  in  certiiin  cases,  it  cannot  be  con- 
trolled. But,  indeed,  she  believed  that 
she  had  smothered  it,  that  all  that  remained 
was  the  reasonable  interest  in  this  faithM 
friend  which  neither  you  nor  I,  much  less 
she,  could  desire  her  to  upgive  or  put 
away.  "  Nae,  whilst  I  leeve  fll  aye  bear 
hini  depth  o'  gratitude,  store  o'  hairtfeelin,' 
walth  o'  a'  guidwill — but  it's  no  luve  tihat 
I  bear  noo."  It  is  well  that  she  can  say 
and  think  it.  She  is  a  woman  of  keen, 
clear  intellect;  but  do  you  believe  her? 
"Keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligence,"  O 
reader;  "for  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of 
life." 

yj'e  are  in  that  April  in  which  the  father 
took  that  high-priced  licence,  twelve 
months  and  more  after  they  had  settled  in 
the  village.  The  sewing  is  not  oppressive, 
because,  you  know,  the  purchasing  of 
clothing  is  mostly  deferred  till  the  great 
monev  term,  the  approaching  Whitsunday. 
But  there  is  some  sewing,  and  the  girls 
know  that  they  will  he  strained  and 
pushed  hardly  enough  when  the  term  ar- 
rives. Brilliant  sunsnine  waits  not  for  the 
term,  and  there  are  glorious,  balmy  spring 
^enings,  with  soft  western  breezes.  Yet 
has  not  Mr.  Marshall  proposed  to  the 
sisters  a  single  walk  this  season.  Since 
spring  came  round  in  assured  seniality,  he 
says  he  has  been  overworked  kept  hard 
ftt  j^gures  and  accountSi  and  it  seems  to  be 


the  ftudt.  Well,  quiescent  hearts  long  not 
for  rambles,  pernaps  think  it  well  that 
they  should  not  gad  about,  find  comfort 
in  the  fact  they  see  —  he  goes  to  work  at 
his  office  hours  punctually.  He  is  never 
to  be  seen  idle  in  the  square  or  highway. 
Be  still,  O  heart,  that  longs  for  the  green 
trees  budding,  for  the  lark's  wild  song.  Is 
he  not  shut  up  from  them  also?  And 
what  were  the  distant  greenwood,  the  lov- 
ing lark  sonss,  unless  he  were  there? 
Aueen  bears  the  confinement  of  the  winter 
thus  prolonged  into  the  sunny  days,  calmly 
at  least.  Annabel,  the  quiet,  had  enough 
to  do  with  her  work. 

The  evening  sun  goes  down  in  the  west, 
of  course,  here  as  elsewhere,  but  here  it 
throws  the  shadow  of  Benaldie,  in  Ions 
projection,  over  the  north  side  of  the  vit 
lage  square,  whone  eastern  angle  is  lighted 
up  witn  the  setting  splendour  of  the  orb 
of  day.  The  bright  spot  looks  even  weirdly 
dazzling  from  the  contiguity  of  shade. 
Aileen  pauses  in  her  stitcmng  at  the  win- 
dow to  look  into  the  sheen,  at  once  so 
dazzling  and  so  tender.  That  dingy  ware- 
house, "  the  merchant's  shop,"  glows  in  the 
golden  sunset,  an  emporium  of  celestial 
beauty,  where  angels,  not  grimy  men  and 
women,  might  resort.  Wearily  she  is 
staring  at  it,  with  idle  needle  the  while, 
when,  suddenly,  out  of  the  dark  shade  into 
the  bright  light  come  two  figures,  surely 
angelic  they  are,  so  graceful  and  bright, 
each  the  fitting  companion  and  comple- 
ment of  the  other.  So  graceful  and  bright 
they  seem  that  they  di^w  from  Aileen  an 
unconscious  exclamation,  "  Oh  1 "  Long- 
drawn  and  peculiar  it  is,  and  it  brings 
Annabel  to  her  side.  "  Mi^shall  and  Bar- 
bara Boss,"  said  Annabel  quietly.  "I 
thoucht  it  was  something  extraordinair  I  ** 

Now  Barbara  Boss  was  "the  mer- 
chant's "  daughter,  and  he  was  a  rich  man 
and  a  worldly.  He  stood  "high"  in  the 
community,  and  his  daughter  was  "a 
young  lady"  of  no  small  expectations. 
She  had  been  educated  in  the  south,  at 
Edinburgh  and  London,  it  was  said.  She 
was  no  acquaintance  of  our  poor  dress- 
makers, for  all  her  things  were  made 
either  in  the  county  town  or  further 
away.  She  dressed  handsomely  too,  and 
was  a  girl  fair  to  look  upon.  AUeen  could 
hear  her  silvery  laugh  come  softly  through 
the  shadows  tliat  lay  between  them,  oomd 
hear  faintly  the  dear  tones  of  his  voice. 
They  were  parting,  parting  gaily,  happily, 
as  if  there  was  happiness  in  certainty  of 
meeting  again.  He  bowed,  uncovering  his 
head,  an  act  of  courtesv  rarely  to  be  seen 
in  these  parts,  save  when  the  ungracefiil 
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tnMo,  with  rade  action,  do£&  his  cap  to 
his  Buperior,  the  fiictor  or  other  potent 
man  of  the  Strath.  In  Aileen's  eyes  this 
ordinary  courtesy  of  Marshall  appears  as 
the  perfection  of  grace,  as  she  sees  it  exe- 
cated  in  that  celestial  sunlight  from  her 
little  workroom,  shabby  and  dingy,  buried 
in  the  shade.  You  know  that  in  long 
months  by-past  she  thought  that  she  had 
made  herself  mistress  of  her  heart  and  her 
emotions,  yet  now  is  her  cheat  oppressed, 
heaved  with  a  breathing,  protracted  and 
broken,  and  at  her  heart  was  a  sickening 
pain.  Ah  mel  can  this  be  a  dead  love, 
the  thorns  of  which  are  so  sharp  to  prick  ? 
Well,  perhaps  the  thorns  of  your  dead  rose 
are  more  prompt  to  wound  because  there 
are  no  green  leaves,  no  living  flower  to  in- 
tercept them,  even  in  part.  She  could  not 
eet  her  bit  of  dry  cake  that  night,  when, 
her  seam  being  laid  down,  she  took  some 
tea. 

"Ailee,  Til  boil  an  egg  for  ye,"  said 
Annabel,  "  ye  scarce  ait  oucht  at  a*." 

**T  canna  aitl  Deed  I  d'mna  ken  what 
is  comin'  ower  me  I  Am  no  feelin'  lik' 
maaelT' 

Can  any  one  feel  like  herself,  I  wonder, 
whose  heart  is  cut  out  and  carried  away, 
leaving  only  pain  and  hoUowness  where 
the  fount  of  life  should  be  ? 

They  had  no  dainties  wherewith  to  coax 
appetite.  You  know  how  much  nice  mor- 
sels will  do  to  stimulate  semblance  of 
heart  action.  Qow  could  they  have  things 
which  implied  cost  when  they  had  so  much 
to  do  to  wipe  off  the  debt  contracted  at  their 
settlement  there?  They  had  paid  their 
half-year's  rent  at  Martinmas.  Last  Sat- 
urday they  had  paid  to  Mr.  Marshall  the 
last  pound  of  the  ten  pounds'  worth  of  furni- 
ture he  had  given  to  them.  They  had  the 
Whitsunday  term  at  hand,  and  rent  to  pay 
then.  Other  debts  they  had  none ;  but  to 
have  lived  and  done  so  much  inferred  that 
the  living  must  have  been  of  the  barest. 
It  is  wonderful  on  how  little  life  can  be 
supported,  with  how  little  some  qvdet 
show  and  appearance  of  the  better  thmgs 
of  life  may  be  made  to  the  world  with- 
out. 

Hut  what  was  all  the  outward  show, 
what  the  real  success  which  had  kept  them 
and  fed  them  and  paid  off  their  debts, 
when  there  was  no  heart  for  the  work, 
only  nimble  fingers  and  a  heated,  weary 
brain  to  guide  them  V  What  is  even  the 
pleasure  of  that  Saturday  visit,  when  the 
visitor  comes  calmly  and  as  of  duty,  with  no 
greater  emotion  than  he  bears  about  in 
2ie  every-day  life  of  him,  certainly  with 
litUe  of  that  grace  and  brightness  which 


he  puts  on  with  Miss  Ross  ?  Indeed,  life's 
yearnings  are  painful,  its  sickness  great, 
its  faintness  frequent,  when  thus  it  sits  in 
the  cold  shade,  stitching  much  and  eating 
barely,  mainly  feeline  its  own  lovelessness, 
while  sunshine  and  beauty  and  grace  are 
abroad  in  the  world.  Aueen  must  prick 
her  soul  often  in  the  silent  stitching,  I 
fear. 

Yet  it  is  good  that  he  will  come  on  Sat- 
urday evenings,  evenings  longed  for,  not- 
withstanding the  unsubstantial  pleasure 
thev  offer,  i  ou  see  that  as  she  tells  her^ 
self  she  is  not  in  love,  that  she  has  put 
away  all  love  from  her,  she  feels  fr«e  to 
long  for  those  visits,  finding  some  solace 
in  them  through  his  presence;  now  and 
again,  some  nam.  She  thinks  the  pain 
proof  that  she  has  conquered  her  love, 
indeed,  she  will  not  own  to  herself  that 
she  ever  loved  this  man.  She  would  only 
have  loved  if  she  had  not  resolved  that  she 
must  not. 

He  comes  again,  pleasant  as  ever,  gayer 
than  for  many  weeks.  He  has  heard  of  an 
engagement  in  a  far-off  land,  the  manager- 
ship of  a  great  estate  and  many  men  in 
one  of  the  colonies,  which  will  suit  him,  to 
which  he  hopes  he  shall  be  appointed.  It 
will  make  life  clear  before  him,  make  him 
a  man  of  position  and  of  promising  for- 
tune. Annabel  is  loud  in  her  pleasure  in 
his  prospects,  and  shares  his  gaiety  and 
his  hopes.  Aileen  can  scarcely  wisj^  him 
success. 

*'  Come,  I  can  sing  to-night,  Aileen.  Let 
us  do  *  The  Flowers  of  the  Forest '  together 
once  again." 

''I  canna  sing,  Marshall,"  she  said. 

"  I  canna  tell  you,  William,  how  dispirit- 
ed and  feeble  she  has  been  for  weeks  past. 
I  don't  know  what  to  make  o'  her,"  said 
Annabel.    "  You  maun  take  us  tae  walk." 

**  I  maun  take  ye,  Annabel ;  quite  right, 
for  I  am  bound  to  take  you.  I  met  Miss 
Boss  the  other  night,  and  she  asked  me  to 
a  picnic  on  Benal£e.  I  said  no,  that  I  was 
under  promise  to  go  there  with  you  two, 
and  that  with  you  I  must  go  first.  So, 
when  shall  it  be?" 

And  this  was  what  he  had  been  sayinsr 
in  the  bright  light,  this  was  what  had 
pained  and  troubled  her  so  sorely  I  How 
could  she  guess  that  in  the  bright  sunshine 
he  had  withstood  the  appeal  of  the  rich 
girl,  and  said  her  "nay,"  remembering 
them  ?  Aileen  will  warm  and  thrill  with 
emotion  at  this  proof  of  his  goodness. 
Now  she  can  sing,  for  the  warmth  and 
light  of  his  loving-kindness  fall  gently  on 
and  around  her.  But  while  she  sung  the 
mournful  song  in  concert  with  him,  to  the 
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exoitement  of  the  occupiers  of  the  premises 
above  and  below  them,  the  utter  hoUow- 
ness  of  her  happiness  struck  her,  struck 
her  as  whh  blow  of  strength  and  rudeness, 
and  she  burst  into  tears. 

He  would  comfort  her  with  loving 
,  words,  wounding  and  distressing  her  the 
more,  causing  her  tears  to  flow  faster.  He 
thought  she  was  really  ill,  and  almost  lost 
his  presence  of  mind  in  his  sympathy. 
Annabel  ur^ed  him  to  let  her  alone. 
**  She  maun  hae  her  cry,  Marshall  She'll 
come  round  in  a  wee  bit,  if  she's  let  cry 
.herseP  oot." 

How  could  it  be  that  they  did  not  guess 
her  malady? 

On  May-day  he  went  with  them  to  the 
summit  of  Benaldie,  and  the  rugged  crag 
shed  no  shadow  upon  Aileen,  although  the 
sunshine  was  very  brilliant.  He  waited 
upon  her  steps  with  tender  assiduity, 
helped  her  up  each  steep  part  of  the  way, 
sat  beside  her  resting  in  the  sheltered 
nooks,  gathered  for  each  of  them  a  posy  of 
vellow  primroses  and  harebells,  violets  and 
hyacinths  wild,  and  fringed  them  round 
with  the  deer-grass  green,  and  the  posies 
were  as  rudely  picturesque  in  colour  as 
was  the  form  of  tne  rock  from  which  they 
were  gathered.  This  was  to  live  again, 
this  was  to  live  and  know  a  joy  in  life,  and 
for  the  time  she  was  radiant  as  the  day 
itself  as  gay  as  the  wild  birds  that 
BcreaQied  or  whistled  in  the  crags,  feeling 
as  little  as  they  the  hoUowness  of  life,  t^e 
•vanescence  of  sunshine. 

Dreamily  and  exhausted  she  sunk  down 
on  the  simimit,  on  the  mossy  bank  lipped 
round  with  out-cropping  rock,  gazing 
down  and  afar  into  the  projected  strath 
below,  where  the  lively  green  of  the  com 
was  interspersed  with  wood  clumps,  and 
the  meandering  rivers  flowed  by  rooky  de- 
file and  by  widespread  pool  through  the 
rich  land,  and  all  things  rejoiced  m  the 
glory  of  sunshine.  Dreamily  and  exhaust- 
ed she  sat  and  saw  it;  dreamily  and  ex- 
hausted, too,  she  was  happy  in  her  soul*s 
prospect,  not  defining  it,  for  it  was  lost  in 
the  radiance  around  her,  and  the  eye  could 
not  see  for  the  light  that  oppressed  it. 
She  felt  the  landscape's  richness  and  beau- 
ty, although  no  definite  picture  was  given 
to  her  soul,  felt  it  and  was  soothed  and 
quieted  and  gladdened  in  the  feeling  of  it. 
Woe  is  me,  for  it  is  but  a  Pisgah  view  of  a 
land  that  her  life  shall  not  enter.  She 
knows  it  not,  and  is  happy  in  the  present 
fkith  and  hope,  which  are  almost  sight. 

He  had  his  pockets  laden  with  comfits 
and  choice  little  biscuits,  had  this  ffood 
fbUow,  and  he  had  also  a  great  fla^  of 


milk.  In  his  country  traveh,  which  were 
frequent,  he  always  carried  this  flask  of 
milk,  for  he  drank  nothing  stronger.  He 
regaled  and  refireshed  his  two  pretty 
friends  with  these.  When  he  shall  come 
back  from  that  gold-bearing  region  of  all 
his  hopes  in  the  far  southern  sea,  Miaa 
Aileen  will  be  a  plump  little  ladv,  and  she 
must  come  to  this  crag-top  with  him.  ^  If 
she  is  not  fit  to  come  up  without  your  help 
now,  how  will  she  manage  the  nill  when 
she's  fat?"  said  Annabel  "Well,  we'll 
carry  her  up  I  '*  he  said,  although  how  she 
was  to  be  carried  was  not  at  all  clear,  by  a 
balloon  or  some  such  thing,  I  suppose ;  and 
he  would  spread  a  sumptuous  table  for 
them  f^mong  the  rude  pines,  and  lacqueys 
should  wait  on  them,  eager  to  supply  every 
wish.  That  would  beat  Miss  Boss's  picnic, 
he  was  sure.  "  We  must  get  up  some  such 
great  afi^ir  for  Aileen,  I  think,  oefore  I  so, 
Annabel,"  he  cried  in  his  glee  and  fol^: 
what  could  he  mean  ?  She  was  so  happy 
to-day  that  she  asked  not  what  he  meant, 
did  not  even  apply  herself  to  thought  of 
the  sorrow  which  thought  of  his  going 
from  her  should  impart. 

Her  May-day  illusions  remain  with  her. 
She  is  bright  and  gay  when  term  day 
comes  with  its  scores  of  print  frocks,  and 
merino  gowns,  and  gay  jackets,  and  what 
not,  all  to  be  shaped  and  sewn  by  her  and 
her  few  scholars,  for  most  of  the  pupils  of 
the  winter  have  left  for  their  summer  avo- 
cations. Mr.  Marshall's  fate  or  fortune  is 
still  undetermined,  but,  while  anxious,  to 
her  he  is  ever  the  same,  solicitously 
thoughtful  and  tender.  He  has  been  once 
or  twice  lately  to  Inverwick ;  and,  lo  1  the 
secret  of  her  abiding  brightness.  He  has 
brought  back  his  {motoffraph  in  a  gold 
brooch,  one  for  each ;  and  Aileen  weara  it 
on  her  breast  every  day,  all  day,  so  that  in 
some  sort  he  is  ever  with  her.  Annabel 
lays  hers  by  with  her  Sunday  gloves* 

I  remember  them  well  in  those  days, 
knowing  them  mostly  by  their  appearance 
in  church-going.  Their  father  went  regu- 
larly with  them,  his  portly  figure  attired 
in  a  black  surtout  with  ample  skirts.  On 
his  right  tripped  Aileen,  slight,  fragile- 
looking,  and  graceful ;  on  his  left  stalked 
the  stately  and  handsome  Annabel.  The 
daughters  were  habited  alike,  in  merino 
frocks  of  a  russet  green,  that  pretty  green 
whidi  emulates  nature  in  her  shading 
when  she  tinges  her  green  with  brown  and 
yellow  in  incipient  autumn.  Over  these 
frocks  Uiey  wore  paletots  of  black  cloth, 
models  of  manufacture,  which  displayed, 
perhaps  enhanced,  the  handsomeness  of 
the  younger,  the  petite  figure  and  grace  of 
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the  elder  slater.  They  were,  what  they 
looked,  nice  girls,  tasteful  and  sincere, 
pure-minded,  lovable. 

The  human  mind  is  a  strange  study,  in 
its  ever-rarying  moods  and  phases.  Oft- 
times  it  is  full  of  foreboding  fears,  great 
pain,  and  sorrow  when  there  is  nought,  in 
fact,  to  excite  it  to  such  feeling.  Ofttimes 
when  real  causes  for  anxiety  present 
themselves  the  mind  will  not  feel  them, 
aucking  comfort  and  sweetness  from  even 
the  bitter  things  around  it,  assimilating 
them  to  its  own  pleasantness  for  the  time 
—  so  now  with  Aileen.  When  reference 
was  made  to  MarshalVs  probable  depart- 
ure, Annabel  looked  grave,  and  spoke  of 
it  in  serious  wise.  ASeen  seemed  to  hug 
the  notion  of  his  going,  a  pleasant  thinff 
ooming  to  her.  How  was  this,  I  wonder  ? 
She  was  happy,  you  know,  soul-satiafied ; 
she  knew  not  wherefore,  asked  herself  not 
why.  Could  it  be  that  she  anticipated  a 
joyous  day,  a  day  of  crowning  joy  in  the 
fete  he  had  talked  of  getting  up  for  her 
before  he  should  go  away?  Or  did  she, 
knowing  the  man's  integrity  and  stead- 
fastness, know  also  and  trust  to  his  love 
uDflpoken,  unspoken  only  because  with  his 
slender  income  and  the  demands  on  it,  he 
would  not  whisper  his  love  till  his  fortune 
and  power  to  consult  his  own  hairiness 
were  secure  ?  It  were  hard  to  say.  Suf- 
fice it;  she  was  happv,  even  excited  in  the 
glow  and  warmth  of  her  happiness,  feeling 
not  the  hours  long  througn  which  she 
stitched  from  early  mom  till  midnight; 
feeling  no  need  of  food  nor  burden  of 
changeless  labour  in  the  peace  and  pleas- 
ure of  her  soul. 

I  missed  them  from  church  one  Sunday, 
the  third  Sunday  of  June  it  was,  and  I  saw 
the  doctor  go  to  the  house,  and  then  I 
sent  to  inquire  for  them,  deeming  it  due 
to  these  nice  girls,  the  model  girls  of  our 
village,  to  show  them  my  regard,  really 
feeling  much  regard  for  them.  Aileen 
had  awakened  that  Sunday  morning  with 
throbbing,  painful  head,  lethargic,  and  fee- 
ble, scarcely  able  to  say  that  she  was  ill, 
certainly  unable  to  rise.  She  had  sat  till 
eleven  o'clock  of  the  night  before,  hard 
stitching  to  finish  a  large  parcel  of  moum- 
ins  garments  for  the  fiunily  of  the  ground 
officer  deceased.  She  was  exhausted, 
worn  out.  Annabel  hoped  that  it  was 
but  a  passing  ailment,  but  the  doctor 
looked  grave.  There  must  be  no  more  of 
this  late  sewing,  he  said,  ^e  must  eat 
more,  and  go  out  of  doors  verv  much 
more,  if  she  wished  to  live  and  to  be 
well. 

All  that  Sunday,  all  through  that  Sun- 
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day  niffht,  and  on  until  the  Monday, 
Annabel  tenderly  watched  and  cared  for 
her,  and  she  lay,  not  moaning  much,  mak- 
ing but  little  plaint,  but  very  restless, 
feeling  back  or  aide  sore  and  bruised 
when  she  had  lain  still  but  for  a  little. 
What  was  her  soul  full  of  ?  Was  it  of 
peace,  or  of  unrest  such  as  tossed  her 
poor,  thin  firame  ?    I  cannot  tell. 

But  on  Monday  evening  there  came  to 
her  bedside,  I  was  about  to  say,  a  messen- 
ger of  peace  and  life,  but  I  dare  scarcely 
say  it.  Tru3,  he  came  saying  with  honest 
intent,  **Be  still  and  Uve,'*  and  he  knew 
not,  dreamed  not,  that  he  was  bringing 
and  ensuring  to  her  unrest  and  death. 
But  MarshaU  came  with  gentle  step  and 
voice,  asking  what  ailed  her,  urging  her 
to  get  better,  —  she  must  get  better  for 
his  sake.  And  he  kissed  her  flushed 
cheek  and  burning  brow,  gently,  tenderly, 
and  whispered  Imid,  even  loving  words, 
and  breatned  into  her  soul  somewhat  of 
his  own  strength  and  life.  Long  he  sat  in 
the  little  closet,  while  Annabel  sat  sewing 
her  seams  on  the  bedside,  and  the  sick 
maiden  was  calmed  and  revived  ere  in  the 
summer  twilisht  he  went  his  way.  O, 
ailing  one !  is  he  not  your  true  physician  ? 
Does  not  your  soul  bum  within  you  while 
he  sits  and  talks,  consuming  away  all  fear 
and  doubt  and  painful  misgivings  in  his 
presence,  in  which  are  peace,  and  as- 
surance, and  gladness,  and  strength  ?  She 
feels  that  she  can  get  up  and  flv  away,  her 
spirits  are  so  enlivened.  Alasl  when 
she  raises  her  head,  her  bodily  weakness 
is  so  great  that  she  sIiJls  back  exhausted. 

Reassured  and  reinvigorated  of  mind, 
Aileen  would  scarcely  fulmit  her  bodily 
weakness.  At  any  rate,  the  weakness 
yielded  speedily  to  the  simple  cordials 
they  gave  her.  July  found  her  seated  at 
the  open  window,  eiyo^g  the  sunshine, 
often  also  found  her  m  the  evening  in 
grassy  lane  and  by  sheltering  hedge-row, 
leaning  on  Marshall's  arm,  and  followed 
by  Annabel  the  c<miposed.  They  did  not 
stitch  much  in  those  days,  because  the 
busy  season  was  past,  and  further  because 
Annabel  thought  fit,  as  the  manager  of 
afiairs  in  the  meantime,  to  refuse  certain 
pieces  of  work  which  were  offered  to  her. 
Still  would  the  moods  of  Aileen  vary,  from 
listless  despondency  to  morbid  gaiety, 
while  no  one  could  tell  the  causes  which 
induced  the  one  or  promoted  the  other. 
A  look,  a  word,  a  gesture  of  that  account- 
ant, nay,  even  the  failure  to  see  the  look, 
to  hear  the  word  which  she  would  hear  or 
see,  sufficed  to  account  for  it  all. 

But  in  that  same  July  came  a.  blight 
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surprise.  Aileen  was  sitting  at  the  open 
window  and  full  of  moodiness.  "If  the 
sewin'  fail  us,  what  shall  we  dae  ?  There 
is  nae  wark  1  We  haena  won  twa  crouns 
i'  the  month  gane,  and  the  lang  winter 
comin'  on  I  Tm  but  a  sair  burden  on  ye, 
Annabel  1 "  Annabel  said  it  was  non- 
sense. They  had  made  five  pounds  since 
the  term,  and  it  was  right  to  rest  awhile. 
Indeed,' she  longed  to  bid  good-bye  to  sew- 
ing altogether.  To  Aileen,  in  her  present 
mood,  this  sounded  like  flat  rebellion. 
In  her  livelier  hours,  no  doubt,  she  could 
hare  participated  in  the  longing,  and  felt 
no  sin.  At  present,  she  referred  her 
sister's  desire  to  herself  and  her  own 
weakness.  Because  she  could  not  work  as 
she  used  to  do;  because  "the  manage- 
ment "  as  well  as  what  seams  were  to  be 
sewed,  had  all  devolved  on  Annabel,  there- 
fore was  Annabel  disheartened  and  long- 
ing for  relief.  So  thinking,  the  tears  came 
into  Aileen's  eyes,  and  she  gulped  down 
her  ever-ready  emotion  to  find  it  sticking 
hard  in  her  throat.  When,  most  unusual 
at  that  hour  of  the  evening,  they  heard 
their  father's  footsteps  hastily  on  the  stair- 
case, and  he  almost  rushed,  not  as  he  was 
wont  to  do  into  the  kitchen,  but  into  their 
little  room,  Aileen  instantly  concluded 
that  some  disaster  had  befallen  him,  and 
got  up  in  trepidation,  excitedly  asking' 
what  evil  it  was.  "  Nae  ill,  my  dochters  I 
he  said  aloud ;  "  far  frae  ill  is  ma  errand ! 
Gudeness  kens  hoo  aft  ma  hairt  wiis  sair, 
seein'  ye  twa  shewin'  awa  for  bare  life, 
an'  me  winnin'  naething,  or  neist  tae  nae- 
thing,  weel  nigh  a  wartnless  sorner  on  yer 
eident  wark.  It's  ended  ^oo,  clean  dune 
an'  by-gane  1  I  can  keep  ye  noo  as  I  ne'er 
did  afore.  Am  the  new  grun'  offioer! 
thank  God  and  WiUie  Marshall ! " 

Aileen  sunk  down  on  her  chair,  and 
clasped  her  hands.  "Was  this  man's 
goodness  ever  to  encompass  her  life  V '' 
she  thought  surely  it  must  be  for  ever. 
Annabel  ver^  composedly  said  she  was 
glad  to  hear  it,  that  indeed  she  had  been 
longing  for  it,  because  for  a  month  she 
knew  Marshall  was  using  all  his  influence 
to  bring  it  about,  resolved  to  speak  of  it 
only  in  the  event  of  success.  Now  she 
trusted  that  he  himself  should  get  the 
appointment  he  desired,  and  which  was 
depending  for  so  long.  And  thereupon, 
in  the  midst  of  what  was  matter  of  rejoio- 
ing,  Aileen  broke  out  into  tears,  knowing 
not,  I  dare  say,  what  caused  her  to  weep, 
feeUnff  soreness  somehow  because  their 
true  mend  had  confided  to  the  strong- 
minded  Annabel  what  he  had  withheld 
from  her  weakness. 


"Gudesakes,  lassie  1  are  ye  greetin^for 
joy  ?  "  cried  the  father. 

Annabel  was  so  used  to  her  sister's 
melting  moods  that  she  spoke  not  of  it  at 
aU. 

"  Dinna  tak'  on,  Aileen,"  said  the  father 
soothingly;  "ye  helpit  an'  uphauddit  me 
in  ma  straits.  I'll  k^p  ye  sweet  an'  aisy, 
dear  lass,  while  am  spaired  hencefoorth." 

This  touch  of  happy  fortune,  you  see, 
had  softened  the  rugged  nature  of  the 
man.  But,  indeed,  he  loved  his  daughters 
and  was  proud  of  them;  and  they,  you 
must  own,  were  worthy  of  a  1  the  love  he 
had  or  could  bestow. 

And  Marshall,  the  beneficent,  came  as 
usual,  of  course;  came  without  word  or 
sign  of  the  goodness  he  had  done.  And, 
oh,  it  w*e  difficult  to  pourtray  the  feel- 
ings of  intensified  love  —  love  that  waa 
almost  reverence  —  with  which  one  of 
these  sisters  awaited  his  coming,  feelinsB 
that  would  have  had  their  highest  gratifi- 
cation if  she  could  have  done  aught  to 
show  somewhat  of  them,  could  show  some 
little  abasement  of  herself  before  him  in 
testimony  of  her  love  and  reverence,  even 
like  the  woman  of  old,  who  wiped  the  feet 
of  Him  adored  of  her  with  the  hair  of  her 
head.  But  this  man  ffave  her  no  chance 
of  such  exhibition,  for  the  tender  solicitude 
and  regard  were  all  showed  forth  by  him 
when  he  came,  and  no  room  was  left  for 
even  the  casual  expression  of  the  emotion 
which  choked  her,  which  only  found  indi- 
cation in  her  face. 

He  had  arranged  that  the  widow  of  the 
late  bailiff  wouUi  vacate  the  official  cot- 
tage at  the  Lammas  term,  Ist  August, 
when  they  should  be  free  to  possess  it. 
They  knew  the  pretty  cottage  well,  with 
its  rustic  porch  and  woodbine  and  honey- 
suckle, and  the  arched  gateway  of  the 
entrance-garden,  wreathed  with  tangled 
hops,  and  the  acre  or  more  of  garden  and 
grass  Luid  whereon  fed  the  sleek-skinned, 
roan-coloured  cow.  Why,  there  was  health 
and  strength,  as  well  as  love  and  gratitude, 
in  the  bare  thought  of  it  to  the  poetic 
fancy  of  this  girl  Aileen.  She  could  have 
poured  out  her  thanks,  she  would  most 
certainly  have  betrayed  the  feelings  strong- 
er than  gratitude  which  filled  her;  but 
when  she  would  have  begun  it,  Annabel 
said,  "  Noo,  nae  nanesense,  Aileen,  nane  o' 
yer  thankgivin' ;  William  kens  oor  hearts 
ower  weel  tae  require  the  lik*  o'  that." 

And  William  said  it  was  true.  But 
more,  for  the  first  time,  he  spoke  of  love ; 
they  knew  he  loved  them  ooth,  and  he 
knew  they  loved  him ;  and  what  was  a 
kindness  between  them?    "I'll  tell  you 
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what,  Aileen,  dear,  if  I  get  this  manager-; 
ship,  I  have  a  secret  to  tell  you  before  I  ■ 
go  away,  and  you  must  gather  health  and  | 
strenffth   before   I  tell  it."     The  blood 
flowed  backed  from  Aileen's  fair  face,  leav- 
ing it  deadly  pale,  and  it  swelled  around 
her  heart  in  surging  tide,  which  choked 
her  voice  while  her  heart  and  breast  were 
full  to  bursting.    **  Was  this  the  secret  of 
his  love?" 

The  cottage  stood  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  village  square,  five  minutes' 
walk  or  so;  and  w.  Robert  Stewart  and 
his  daughters  with  their  household  goods 
were  transferred  to  it  in  the  early  days  of 
August.  But  before  they  took  possession, 
Annabel  had  several  days*  hard  work  alone 
in  the  cottage,  sweeping,  and  whitewash- 
ing, and  scourins  it,  all  alone  in  the  work 
of  it,  for  as  yet  Aileen  had  not  strength  to 
help  her ;  indeed,  was  too  weak  to  go  out. 
There  was  no  doubt  about  it,  the  cleaning 
up  of  the  cottage,  which  it  were  wrong 
and  ill-will  unmistakable  for  their  prede- 
cessors to  leave  clean  and  swept  and  gar- 
nished at  their  incoming,  was  all  done  by 
the  hands  of  the  stately  Annabel.  Day  by 
day  she  went  across  the  square,  handsome 
and  neatly  dressed  as  she  always  was  to 
be  seen,  and  she  tripped  along  the  lane 
up  to  ihe  cottage,  as  proud  of  mien  as 
handsome  girl  might  look,  stepped  like 
a  queen  through  the  cottage  gate  and 
garden,  perhaps  stayed  a  little  while  to 
dally  witn  the  flowers  before  she  let  her- 
self into  the  cottage.  She  had  carried 
thither  her  scrubbmg-brushes,  and  her 
whitewash  and  her  water-supply  the  night 
before,  and  now  her  outer  garments  so 
pretty  were  laid  aside,  and  she  went  to  the 
rough  work  with  that  thoroughness  and 
fitef^y  zeal  which  intelligence  and  will  to 
work  give  to  sound  and  ready  muscles. 
The  little  parlour  and  their  own  bed-room 
she  papered  with  a  paper  choice  although 
cheap,  as  neatly  as  the  most  skilful  work- 
man could  do  it.  That  was  the  character 
of  these  girls,  you  know.  A  fulness  of 
womanly  dignity,  a  high  natural  refine- 
ment that  made  th^m  the  equals  of  the  best 
people  of  any  class,  and  which  took  no 
stain  from  the  necessities  of  their  position, 
demanding  toil  for  food,  or  effort  and  toll 
like  this  for  the  amelioration  of  their  home 
life.  Then  when  her  day's  work  was 
ended,  and  she  had  washed  up  and  dressed 
again,  again  she  stepped  out  mto  the  even- 
ing light,  the  <}ueen  she  was,  dallied  with 
the  flowers  agam,  selected  the  choicest  to 
carry  to  Aileen,  and  went  her  stately 
way. 

At  length  they  were  all  transferred  to  the 


cottage,  and  were  happy  in  its  pleasant- 
ness and  comfort.  The  new  ground  officer 
was  earnest  in  his  resolution  that  he  should 
now  supply  all  their  wants.  He  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  factor,  empowering  his 
daughters,  or  either  of  them,  to  grant 
receipts  for  lus  salary,  which  was  £5 
per  month.  His  daughters  must  manage 
everything,  spend  all  that  money,  or  save 
it  if  they  could.  He  would  handle  none 
of  it.  Was  there  not  great  cause  for 
thankfulness  in  this  turn  of  fortune, 
wholly  propitious,  laden  with  happiness 
and  goooness  ? 

In  the  garden,  under  the  beech-tree, 
fenced  about  with  a  thicket  of  roses,  Mr. 
William  Miurshall  had  a  rustic  seat  set  up, 
where,  in  the  warmth  of  the  August  even- 
ing, Aileen  could  sit  and  yet  not  be  op- 
pressed with  the  glare  of  sunshine;  and 
there  she  was  contented  to  sit  under  the 
shadowy  boughs,  amid  the  perfume  of 
roses.  There,  too,  he  often  sought  her; 
for  the  cottage  lay  on  his  way  to  his  own 
home.  There  also  he  came  with  his  flute 
to  rival  the  thrush  and  the  blackbird  as  of 
old,  with  song  and  roundelay ;  and  peace 
and  great  blessedness  came  to  these  sisters 
with  his  coming,  albeit  they  were  so  dif- 
ferent of  nature.  Annabel,  calio,  almost 
bearinff  a  look  of  indifierence  even  when 
most  pleased,  that  is,  when  he  strove  most 
to  please  her;  Aileen,  ready  to  swell  at 
chest  and  throat,  and  to  break  out  in  tears 
that  flowed  from  the  happiness  infelt  of 
her,  if  he  passed  the  bounds  of  his  con- 
stant, steady  kindliness,  spoke  one  tender 
word.  I  am  sure  she  behaves  quite  sillily 
in  the  matter  of  that  brooch  and  photo- 
graph. She  will  wear  it,  with  reason  or 
without,  always  bearing  it  on  her  bosom, 
who  knows  how  often  wetting  it  with  her 
tears,  while  her  hand  holds  it  and  none  is 
by.  I  am  sure  Annabel  would  do  no  such 
suly  thing.  Tet  Annabel,  I  doliot  doubt 
it,  rejoic^  in  her  still  and  quiet  way  on 
his  coining.  Aileen's  quiet  and  peace  were 
bounded  wholly  bv  his  presence,  perhaps, 
in  some  measure,  because  then  she  would 
bind  and  coerce  herself!  When  he  went 
away,  then  ofttimes,  as  when  wintry  suns 
have  set  and  gone  from  the  worlo,  cold 
winds  and  dreary,  dismid  darkness  set 
upon  her  soul  forlorn,  oppressed  by  doubts 
and  sore  with  painful  longings. 

He  says  she  m^st  get  strong  for  his 
sake,  that  he  may  walk  out  with  her,  that 
she  may  be  able  to  bear  his  little  secret 
before  he  goes  away.  He  says  it  with  soft 
glee  that  is  almost  tender.  A^n,  she 
asks  herself  what  can  it  be  but  his  love 
concealed  by  the  silence  which  just  now  it 
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were  unwise  to  break  ?  She  thinks  much 
of  it,  hopes  much  of  it,  is  comforted  much 
by  it.  But  she  dare  not  saj  she  is  strong 
enough,  she  is  not  strong  enough  to  hear 
him  teU  that  he  loves  her.  m  still,  O 
throbbing  heart,  that  so  flutters  and  beats 
in  the  faith  of  his  secreted  love  !  It  would 
burst  and  bleed  in  the  full  assurance  of 
it. 

But  herein  was  not  onlv  a  motive  to 
gather  strength,  but  a  cordial  to  give  it. 
So  she  slowly  began  to  creep  about  the 
fuchsias  and  the  roses,  to  select  a  posy  for 
him  of  the  dantiest  fragrance  and  choicest 
colouring  within  the  garden's  compass. 
Strength  to  walk  about  came  to  her  gradu- 
ally, helped  in  its  coming,  probably,  by  the 
abundant  milk  from  their  own  cow,  with 
which  Annabel  assiduously  fed  her.  But 
then,  again,  ever  when  she  felt  strongest 
came  those  throbbings  of  heart  and  alter- 
nate flushing  and  paling  of  cheek,  which 
made  her  limbs  bend  and  tremble,  mkde 
her  fain  to  lie  down  to  seek  to  still  her 
souL  In  fact,  the  constant  ebb  and  flow 
of  emotion  in  her  was  the  real  obstacle  to 
convalescence.  Yet  still  the  recuperative 
force  of  life  is  strong  at  twenty-two,  will 
fight  a  hard  fight  before  it  renders  up 
itself;  and  here,  too,  life  was  ofttimes 
strengthened  by  hours  of  hope,  even  of 
hope  assured  and  blessed,  so  that  it  seemed 
ultimately  life  would  triumph.  Annabel 
never  doubted  it.  But  Annabel  knew 
nothing  of  the  conditions  of  the  struggle 
for  life  which  her  sister  was  enduring,  be- 
lieved, as  did  all  around  this  ailing  one, 
that  her  illness  was  the  result  of  over- 
work and  harassment. 

Shall  she  ever  gather  strength,  I  won- 
der, to  bear  the  secret  for  which  she  longs, 
yet  which  she  dreads  to  hear  in  her  per- 
verse sensitiveness?  Surely  she  shall; 
for  as  the  days  wane  in  August,  she- is 
able  to  greet  him  with  a  smile  and  a  posy 
at  the  garden  gate.  Yes,  more,  she  is 
able,  with  Annabel,  to  loiter  out  in  the 
lane,  to  wander  somewhat  wearily  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  fiurm-house  where 
he  lodges,  wondering  in  which  room  he 
sits,  in  which  room  he  sleeps  of  nights, 
while  he,  you  know,  is  busy  over  his  rent- 
rolls  in  his  office  in  those  sunny  hours. 
Nature  and  the  power  of  life  in  her  and 
the  power  of  hope  and  love  in  her  are 
stron^r  than  the  wasteful,  heartless 
yeammgs  that  consume  her  soul  and  life 
because  they  have  no  oil  of  assurance 
wherewithal  to  maintain  their  flame. 
Then  in  the  latter  end  of  August  came 
Mrs.  Marshall,  mother  of  this  accountant, 
to  spend  a  week  with  her  son  before  har- 


vest began,  for  on  their  hill-lying  farm' 
harvest  came  late  even  in  genial  seasons 
like  this  one. 

She  was  a  pleasant  old  matron,  woman- 
ly, motherly.  She  had  little  to  occupy 
her  during  her  son's  office  hours,  and 
therefore  she  spent  most  of  those  hours 
with  her  old  neighbours  the  Misses  Stewart. 
She  was,  of  course,  very  proud  of  her  son, 
not  in  an  unreasonable,  foolish  way,  but 
in  that  quiet,  satisfied,  glad  way  that  calms 
and  widens  a  mother's  judgment  through 
her  heart's  fulness  of  assurance  of  her 
children's  worth.  Thus  she  had  been  with 
them  for  a  number  of  pleasant  days,  talk- 
ing much  of  her  William  and  his  prospects, 
speaking  much  also  of  his  goodness,  speak- 
ing mostly  of  him  to  Aileen.  Aileen,  as 
an  invalid,  engaged  her  most,  you  know. 
Aileen  could  not  venture  to  speak  much 
of  the  man's  goodness  in  response ;  but 
Mrs.  Marshall  knew,  knew  by  trembling 
voice  and  moistening  eye  of  her,  that  her 
heart  was  full  of  a  sense  of  her  William's 
worth.  She  had  no  petty  jealousy,  this 
mother,  that  a  poor  maiaen  like  one  of 
these  might  steal  her  son  from  her. 

But  one  day  she  came  to  them,  to 
Aileen  lying  on  her  couch  in  the  forenoon, 
resting  before  she  undertook  the  fatigue  of 
a  walk,  and  Mrs.  Marshall  came  with  mys- 
terious nods  and  smiles,  which  dimpled  on 
her  happy  old  face  in  a  wa^  that  seemed 
to  say,  ^I  know  all  about  it,  and  am  not 
cUspleased,  as  you  may  see."  She  had 
been  to  the  village  with  William,  and  of 
course  began  speedily  to  talk  of  him. 
And,  by-and-bve,  she  began  in  a  happy 
way  to  chidingly  speak  of  that  son  of  hers 
as  "  close,"  and  "  secret-keeping,"  and  so 
forth  ;  and  then  she  bent  down  to  Aileen, 
saying,  ^He  lat  me  ken  he  winna  gang 
abraid  alane,  gin  God  sends  him.  Noo, 
which  o'  ye's  tae  gae  wi'  him  ?  " 

The  blood  flowed  up  to  Aileen's  face  in 
crimson-heated  torrent,  and  as  suddenly 
streamed  back  again  to  her  heart,  leaving 
her  pained  and  quivering  as  with  chill  of 
fever.    She  could  not  reply. 

Annabel  was  darning  a  stocking,  and  she 
set  it  down  from  her  lap  in  the  quietest  way 
imaginable,  while  she  said, "  He^l  get  aither 
o'  us  he  liks,  o'  coorse,  'Mn,  Marsnall ;  but 
which  wad  ye  wish  him  tae  tak'  ?  Pit  in 
a  gude  word  for  me."  She  said  it  with 
that  sweet  smiling  simplicity  of  hers,  that 
absence  of  emotion  which  seemed  to  say 
there  was  no  heart  loving  within  her. 

"'Deed,"  said  Mrs.  Ii&rshall,  «ril  dae 
naething  o'  the  kind,  Annabel.  Ye're  a 
cauld,  prood  minx,  han'some  though  ye  be ! 
K  I  hae  a  word  tae  say,  111  say  it  for  saft- 
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hairted  Aileen.    She's  mair  tae  ma  taste, 
lassie/* 

**  Weel,  am  vera  willin'  tae  be  yer  doch- 
ter,  mem,"  answered  Amiabel,  laughing. 
"  Surely,  ye'U  tell  him  sae  muckle  what- 
ever." 

**  Tell  him  it  yersel,  if  ye're  mindit  tae. 
Ill  tak'  care  I  winna  1  An'  I  think  ma 
lad's  thinkin'  lik*  me." 

And  Aileen  lay  pale  and  sick  the  while 
they  talked;  but  her  blood  bounded  and 
flowed  again  when  the  mother  said  that 
she  thought  her  lad's  thoughts  were  like 
hers,  and  that  these  were  of  her,  Aileen. 
But  she  could  not  speak,  could  not  even 
form  a  definite  thought.  She  must  simply 
lie  and  feel,  untO  the  changed  conversation 
of  those  two  gave  her  time  to  calm  down 
and  to  collect  sufficient  energy  to  arise  and 
go  out  on  the  arm  of  the  mother.  There 
was  no  doubt  about  the  maternal  prefer- 
ence for  the  weaker  sister,  and  the  mother 
tells  her  to  get  well  for  the  sake  of  the 
emigrant  son.  There  are  health  and 
strength  in  her  kindly  words. 

It  seems  strange  to  me  talking  thus  of 
this  period,  week  by  week,  that  none  of 
those  around  her  took  a  serious  view  of 
her  illness,  felt  no  apprehension  of  untow- 
ard result  of  it.  Annabel  was  strong  and 
healthy,  you  know,  and  entirely  accustomed 
to  her  sister's  pensive,  tearful,  soft  ways, 
and  thought  —  quite  naturally,  I  daresay 
—  that  she  rather  liked  to  lie  down  and 
have  a  good  cry,  quite  naturally  believed 
that  "  a  good  shaking "  would  have  been 
fitting  and  effectual  cure  for  her,  if  she 
had  had  heart  to  administer  it.  Counsellor 
Stewart,  too,  now  happy  in  his  occupation, 
happy  in  his  family  arrangements,  happy 
in  himself  and  his  well-doing,  seeing  every 
day  too  his  dearest  daughter,  would  always 
say  that  it  was  nought  but  the  outcome  of 
her  overwork  at  that  Whitsunday  last  by- 
past.  He  knew  she  was  now  able  to  go  out 
every  good  day.  He  did  not  see  her  fre- 
quent changes  of  mood  and  colour,  for  when 
he  was  present  the  matters  that  used  to 
prompt  those  changes  seldom  approached 
her.  He  always  declared,  **  She's  impruvin' 
fine,"  and  in  his  sanguine  way  he  undoubt- 
edly believed  it.  To  William  Marshall's 
eye  alone  did  there  appear  actual  danger 
in  this  illness,  the  special  origin  of  which 
he  did  not  guess  at,  the  special  forms  of 
which  perplexed  him.  Therefore  he  was 
solicitous  for  her,  tender  towards  her,  ever 
prompt  to  show  her  of  his  regard.  He 
used  to  come  to  the  cottage  every  ni^ht 
after  tea,  and  to  bring  his  nute  with  him, 
playing  the  old  tunes  of  old  days,  while 
the  girlB  sewed  up  things  for  the  decoration 


of  their  home,  such  as  cushions  of  wool 
for  the  seats  of  the  cane-bottomed  chairs, 
which  were  the  chairs  of  their  little  par- 
lour, being  really  bed-room  things  worth 
four  shillings  and  sixpence  a-piece;  but 
which,  when  covered  with  these  cushions, 
and  with  '*  cotton  stripe,"  mad^  the  little 
room  look  as  furnished  handsomely.  An- 
nabel, of  course,  was  the  chief  seamstress 
now,  for  Aileen  but  languidly  plied  her 
needle,  often  pausing  to  sigh  forth  great 
sighs.  Yet  would  she  sometimes  brighten 
up  when  thus  he  came,  sometimes  even 
gather  strength  to  sinff  *'  Oft  in  the  stilly 
night,"  or  some  such  tning,  doinff  it  wim 
that  soft,  wooinff,  Doric  voice  of  hers,  in 
such  wise  as  made  little  words  greatly  af- 
fecting. Annabel  would  say,  **  xe  sing  sae 
plaintif;  Aileen,  ye  mak'  me  fit  tae  cry." 
As  for  Aileen,  she  was  so  habituated  to 
emotion,  had  so  trained  herself  to  suppress 
it  when  he  was  present,  that  save  in  the 
plaintive  voice,  in  her  gay  hours  with  him, 
you  oould  not  know  that  body  and  soul  of 
her  were  oppressed  and  distressed  as  they 
were.  And  when  he  went  away  on  those 
autumnal  evenings,  Aileen  would  lay  her- 
self tired  and  languid  on  the  little  couch, 
but  Annabel  went  with  him  to  the  gate  to 
see  him  clear  off  the  premises,  you  know, 
as  a  friend  might  do,  who  had  no  fear  of 
the  night  air.  Who  knows  what  words  are 
whispered  beside  the  little  gate,  under  the 
twinkling  stars,  roguishly  twinkling  but 
ever  silent  1  Well,  1  know,  but  it  is  not  of 
my  story  to  tell  von. 

Mr.  William  Meurshall  is  sent  for  to  meet 
in  Edinburgh  certain  gentlemen  about  that 
Tasmanian  manager^p.  He  has  gone 
away,  and  blank  desolation  has  settled 
down  on  the  soul  of  Aileen,  lonely  in  a 
world  that  ought  to  have  been  pleasant  to 
her,  racked  by  keenest  anxiety  that  set  her 
heart  a-beating  in  violent  commotion,  by 
some  dread  fear  that  she  had  not  defineo, 
sought  not  to  define ;  but  which,  when  it 
came  upon  her,  chilled  her  through  soul 
and  body,  and  checked  the  throb  of  her 
blood-gorged  heart.  Was  not  the  hour 
approachinff  when  he  would  tell  her  the 
secret  which  hitherto  he  had  kept  hid  from 
her  within  himiself^  which  she  was  dying 
because  she  heard  it  not,  and  yet  dreaded 
to  hear?  So,  with  pain  and  panting,  she 
pined  through  the  days  of  his  absence,  un- 
til she  received  a  little  note  from  him,  very 
kind  and  loving  towards  them  all.  He  had 
got  the  appointment,  £700  a  year  and  a 
Hberal  allowance  for  outfit  and  passage, 
and  he  must  sail  on  1st  November.  He 
would  return  to  them  immediately. 

The  Counsellor  was  radiant,  elated,  as 
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was  right  and  natural,  at  the  soocess  of 
hia  true  firiend.  "  Hoorah  I  "  he  cried, 
when  he  came  in  to  dinner.  *'  Willie  Mar- 
shall deserves  it  a'  I  There  is  ne'er  a  clev- 
erer chiel  nor  a  kinder  hairt  'twizt  this  an 
Embro.'  Gude  ffrant  him  muokle  happi- 
ness 1 "  Annabel  received  the  news  very 
quietly,  even  gravely.  Aileen  lay  down 
on  her  couch  to  calm  herself  could  eat  no 
part  of  the  little  dinner,  so  fiill  she  was  of 
the  tidings.  But  when  Annabel  had  re- 
moved and  washed  up  the  dishes,  the  father 
having  gone  out,  she,  Annabel,  would  write 
a  letter  to  old  Mrs.  Marshall  to  congratu- 
late her,  and  she  did  it  calmly,  as  if  the 
news  were  but  of  ordinary  import,  as  if 
she  was  simply  gratified  in  a  dear  friend's 
success  in  lire,  calmly  while  Aileen  lay  try- 
ing to  still  her  foolish  heart,  succeeding  in 
it  not  at  all. 

Then  Annabel  dressed  to  go  to  the  vil- 
lage to  post  the  letter.  She  would  bring 
home  some  steel  droos  for  Aileen.  She 
was  standing  on  the  noor  saying  so,  when 
she  gave  a  liule  delighted  scream,  and 
cried,  ^  There's  MarshaU,  I  declare  1  How 
can  he  hae  come  ?  "  and  she  ran  into  the 
porch  to  meet  him.  He  had  come  not  ^*  on 
the  wings  of  love,"  but  by  the  same  mail- 
coach  as  his  letter,  and  at  mid-day  had 
hired  a  conveyance  on  to  the  village. 
Aileen  raised  herself  feebly  on  her  elbow. 
She  could  not  get  up  to  receive  him.  She 
heard  him  kiss  Annabel  in  the  porch,  and 
saw  him  enter  the  little  parlour  making  his 
explanations  of  his  unexpected  appearance. 
She  scarcely  knew  when  he  came  to  her 
softlv  inquiring  for  her,  and  tenderly  kiss- 
ins  her.  He  was  in  hiffh  spirits.  He  had 
only  just  reached  the  vulage,  but  could  not 
rest  till  he  had  run  to  them.  He  would  go 
to  the  village  with  Annabel,  as  he  ought  to 
call  at  the  office,  but  he  would  return  with 
her  in  a  little  to  comfort  the  ailing  Aileen, 
whom  he  kissed  then  again.  And,  raised 
on  her  elbow  to  stare  tlm>u^h  the  cottage 
window  after  him,  she  saw  him  go  out  with 
Annabel  and  along  the  garden  walk,  talk- 
ing gravely.  Then  he  stopped  and  hurried 
back  to  her.  She  sunk  down  almost  faint- 
ing at  his  coming. 

"  I  have  come  to  tell  you  my  secret  now, 
Aileen  dear.  It  must  do  you  sood,  must 
make  you  welL  I  have  kept  it  for  four 
years.    Now  I  can  tell  it  freely,  for  my 


hopes  are  turning  into  fiicts,  and  you  must 
ffet  well  to  make  the  facts  wholly  happy." 
She  was  listening  with  all  her  soul  in  that 
poor  face  of  hers,  but  she  shut  her  eyes 
and  held  her  breath  when  he  said  she  was 
needed  for  his  happiness ;  but  he  went  on ; 
**  Annabel  is  going  with  me  as  my  lone- 
plighted  wife.  I  am  sure  you  will  be  both 
pained  and  pleased.  Now,  you  see,  you 
must  get  welL^^  He  kissed  her  aeain»  as 
she  lay  silent  and  motionless,  and  hurried 
out  to  his  bride. 

The  lovers  went  together  in  their  happi- 
ness to  the  village,  and  near  to  the  omce 
they  found  that  sage  official,  Ground  Offi- 
cer Stewart,  whom  Marshall  hailed.  "I 
want  your  advice,  O  Counsellor,  but  I'll 
pay  no  fee." 

""  What's  that  aboot  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Stew- 
art. 

'*  I  am  to  take  this  young  lady  abroad 
with  me.  She's  quite  willing  to  go,  but  I 
want  your  opinion  of  it." 

Stewart  opened  his  eyes,  and  took  off  his 
hat,  and  pufied  out  his  cheeks,  and  blew 
out  a  great  breath.  ^  God  bliss  ye,  Willie ! 
If  ye  wanted  the  pair  o'  them,  and  they 
would  gae  wi'  ye,  I'd  mak'  ye  welcome." 
And  he  grasped  the  young  man's  hand  and 
wrung  it,  and  wrung  his  daughter's  hand 
thereafter,  and  looked  very  fooush  and  like 
to  cry. 

They  arranged  to  go  back  together  to 
Aileen.  In  half  an  hour  Marah^  would 
be  free  to  go,  and  very  ioyously  they  re- 
turned to  the  cottage,  with  their  happiness 
beaming  in  their  faces,  rounding  and  mel- 
lowing their  voices,  and  filling  and  warm- 
ing their  hearts.  The  September  sunshine 
was  abroad  and  bright,  and  the  corn-laden 
earth  was  warm  and  pleasant  as  they. 
They  entered  the  cottage.  Aileen  was  stul 
lying  on  the  couch,  her  face  turned  to  the 
wall  and  pressed  to  the  pillow.  Marshall 
cried  gaily  as  he  entereo,  **  Come,  Aileen, 
you  must  now  wish  us  joy ! "  But  Aileen 
answered  not.  He  went  to  her,  put  his 
hand  on  her  shoulder ;  but  she  moved  not. 
He  drew  her  face  towards  him,  disclosing 
his  photograph  in  the  brooch  held  by  her 
left  hand  upon  the  pillow.  Her  lips  were 
pressed  to  it,  clung  heavily  to  it  as  he  drew 
them  away.  He  saw  it,  and  the  whole 
truth  flashed  on  him,  and  he  cried  out  in 
anguish,  for  Aileen  was  dead. 
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From  All  the  Yeu*  Botmd. 
SaEKCE  A^D  IMAGINATION. 


Thb  vulgar  conception  of  a  man  of 
science  pictures  him  as  an  irreclaimable 
Dr.  Dryasdust,  strongly  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  two  and  two  make  four,  loYr 
ing  languages  for  the  sake  of  their  declen- 
sions and  conjunctions,  and  preferring 
those  which  have  most  irregular  verbs. 
The  populace's  man  of  science  delights  in 
weiffhts  and  measures,  logarithms,  statis- 
tical tables,  tottlea  of  the  whole,  and  dis- 
coveries which  unscientific  men  will  turn 
to  account  in  the  form  of  patents.  The 
conventional  man  of  science  is  a  plodder 
who  grants  nothing  until  it  is  logically  or 
experimentally  proved,  a  matter-of-fact 
dollard,  a  proser,  a  bore. 

Another  idea  has  long  been'  current 
exactly  the  reverse  of  the  above.  Your 
philosopher  is  a  dreamer,  a  schemer,  a 
speculator,  whom  his  friends  ought  to  put 
into  a  lunatic  asylum  —  an  alchemist,  a 
sqoarer  of  the  circle,  a  concoctor  of  the 
elixir  of  life.  This  species  of  philosopher 
works  at  a  project,  because  the  world  holds 
it  to  be  impossible. 

Becent  years  have  done  much  to  efiace 
both  these  notions  of  what  philosophy  is 
and  is  not.  Society  is  more  tolerant  than 
it  *was,  forty  or  filty  years  ago,  of  philo- 
sophical discussions,  even  when  they  touch 
upon  the  gravest  subjects.  Moreover, 
truth  mav  m  resisted,  and  cavilled  at,  and 
pooh-poohed,  up  to  a  certain  point ;  but, 
oevond  a  certain  point,  it  is  irresistible. 
When  its  evidences  have  accumulated  into 
a  mass  of  sufficient  volume,  they  burst  the 
sandy  dykes  of  prejudice,  and  sweep  all 
opposition  before  them.  This  is  especially 
notable  in  the  school  of  which  Dr.  Tyiidall 
is  one  of  the  most  illustrious  ornaments. 
He  and  his  colleagues  have  been  listened 
to  unwillingly;  they  have  gained  their 
ground  laboriously ;  and  now,  we  believe, 
they  have  more  disciples,  or  at  least  very 
nearly  convinced  listeners,  than  choose 
openly  to  avow  themselves  as  such. 

All  Dr.  Tyndall's  works  mark  advances 
in  the  progress  of  modem  science.  Thev 
may  be  read  over  and  over  again  with 
increased  instruction  and  interest.  They 
are  indispensable  to  the  fiftvourite  book- 
shelf of  every  one  who  wishes  to  know, 
and  is  able  to  think.  On  this  account  we 
remind  our  readers  of  an  addition  to  them, 
which,  though  professedly  merely  an  occa- 
sional discourse,  really  makes  an  integral 
part  of  the  series.  On  the  16th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1870,  Dr.  Tyndall  delivered  before  the 
British  Association,  at  Liverpool,  a  wonder- 


ful oration.  On  the  Scientific  Use  of  the 
Xmaeinatiofu 

We  are  constantly  reminded,  even  by 
the  conversational  expressions  of  e very-day 
life,  of  the  h^  which  imaginalion  affordb 
to  science.  How  is  an  important  discovery 
spoken  of?  It  is  a  bright  idea,  a  lucky  hit, 
a  happy  thought,  a  fortunate  guess,  a 
clever  notion,  an  inspiration  of  genius,  a 
successful  experiment.  It  is  evidently 
something  good  and  new  attained  by  an 
intellectual  leap,  or  spring,  and  not  a  re- 
sult worked  out  step  by  step,  by  chopping 
logic  and  spinning  a  series  of  *<  therefores,^ 
like  Euclid's  solution  of  a  problem. 

What  are  scientific  experiments  but  bril- 
liant efforts  of  the  imagination ?  "I  ima- 
gine that,  under  such  and  such  circum- 
stances, such  and  such  will  be  the  case.  J 
don't  know  it;  but  I  will  try."  By  no 
one  is  this  fact  more  profusely  and  more 
convincingly  illustrated  than  by  Dr.  Tyn- 
dall, both  in  his  published  books  and  his 
lectures.  He  amplifies  th^  experiments  of 
other  philosophers,  besides  inventing  ex- 
periments of  his  own.  He  wishes  to  know 
whether  pure  water  be,  as  most  people  sup- 
pose it,  absolutely  colourless.  It  is  so,  as 
we  usually  see  it,  in  small  quantities ;  but 
a  very  thin  stratum  of  pale  ale  is  almost  as 
colourless  as  a  stratum  of  water.  He  pours 
distilled  water  into  a  drinking-glass ;  it  ex-  ' 
hibits  no  trace  whatever  of  colour :  so  he 
imagines  an  experiment  to  show  us  that 
this  pellucid  liquid,  in  sufficient  thickness, 
has  a  very  decided  colour. 

"Here,"  he  says  triumphantly,  "is  a 
tube  fifteen  feet  long,  placed  horizontally, 
its  ends  being  stopped  by  pieces  of  plate- 
glass.  I  At  one  end  of  the  tube  stands  an 
electric  lamp,  from  which  a  cylinder  of 
light  will  be  sent  through  the  tube.  It  is 
now  half  filled  with  water,  the  upper  sur- 
face of  which  cuts  the  tube  in  two  equal 
parts  horizontaUy.  Thus,  I  send  half  of 
my  beam  through  air,  and  half  through 
water,  and  with  this  lens  I  intend  to  pro- 
ject a  magnified  ima^  of  the  acyacent  end 
of  the  tul^  upon  this  screen.  You  now 
see  the  image,  composed  of  two  semicircles, 
one  of  which  is  due  to  the  light  which  has 
passed  throueh  the  water,  the  other  to  the 
light  which  has  passed  through  the  air. 
Side  by  side,  thus,  you  can  compare  them ; 
and  you  notice  that  while  the  air  semi- 
circle is  a  pure  white,  the  water  semicircle 
is  a  bright  and  delicate  blue-green."  The 
real  colour  of  distilled  water  was  ascer- 
tained and  proved  beyond  a  doubt. 

Again:  somebody  once  imagined  that 
sound  was  owing  to  commotions  of  some 
kind  produced   in   the   air,   and   conse- 
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qnently  that  air  was  necessary  to  the 
propagation  of  sound.  No  air,  no  sound, 
It  was  guessed.  But  what  airless  region 
of  the  world  could  the  learned  then  find  to 
put  the  notion  to  the  test  ?  In  course  of 
time,  the  air-pump  was  constructed.  A 
celebrated  experiment,  which  proved  the 
truth  of  the  theory,  was  made  by  a  philoso- 
pher named  Hawksbee,  before  the  Royal 
Society,  in  1705.  He  so  fixed  a  bell 
within  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  that  he 
could  ring  the  bell  when  the  receiver  was 
exhausted.  Before  the  air  was  withdrawn, 
the  sound  of  the  bell  was  heard  within  the 
receiver ;  after  the  air  was  withdrawn,  the 
sound  became  so  faint  as  to  be  hardly  per- 
ceptible. The  experiment  will  be  fiwtiuiar 
to  our  readers,  but  it  was  not  the  less  a 
successfid  effort  of  imagination  at  the  time* 

Dr.  Tyndall,  as  is  ms  wont,  carries  it 
further.  After  exhausting  the  receiver  as 
perfectly  as  possible,  he  idlows  hydrogen 
gas — which  is  fourteen  times  lighter  than 
air  —  to  enter  the  vessel.  The  sound  of 
the  bell  is  not  sensibly  augmented  by  the 
presence  of  this  attenuated  gas,  even  when 
the  receiver  is  full  of  it.  By  working  the 
pimip,  the  atmosphere  round  the  bell  is 
rendered  still  more  attenuated.  In  this 
way  a  vacuum  is  obtained  more  perfect 
than  that  of  Hawksbee;  which  is  im- 
portant, for  it  is  the  last  traces  of  air  that 
are  chiefly  effective  in  this  experiment. 
The  hammer  is  then  seen  pounding  the 
bell,  but  no  sound  is  audible.  An  ear 
placed  against  the  exhausted  receiver  is 
unable  to  hear  the  faintest  tinkle.  Note, 
however,  that  the  bell  is  suspended  by 
strings ;  for  if  it  were  allowed  to  rest  upon 
the  plate  of  the  air-pump,  the  vibrations 
would  communicate  themselves  to  the  plate 
and  be  transmitted  to  the  air  outside.  All 
that  can  be  heard  by  the  most  concentrated 
attention,  with  the  ear  placed  against  the 
receiver,  is  a  feeble  thud,  due  to  the  trans- 
mission of  the  shock  of  the  hammer  through 
the  strings  which  support  the  belL  On 
permitting  air  to  enter  the  jar  with  as  little 
noise  as  possible,  a  feeble  sound  is  imme- 
diately heard,  growing  louder  as  the  air 
becomes  more  dense,  until  every  person 
assembled  in  the  lecture-room  oistincUy 
hears  the  ringing  of  the  belL 

But  this  is  not  alL  At  great  elevations 
in  the  atmosphere,  where  the  air  is  rarer 
than  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  sound  is  sen- 
sibly diminished  in  loudness.  Dr.  Tyndall 
imagines  the  consequences  of  talking  in  an 
atmosphere  considerably  thinner  than  that 
which  usually  surrounds  us. 

"  The  voice,"  he  informs  us,  "  is  formed 
by  urging  air  from  the  lungs  through  an 


organ  called  the  larynx.  In  its  passage  it 
is  thrown  into  vibration  by  the  vocal 
chords,  which  thus  generate  sound.  Bat 
when  I  fill  my  lungs  with  hydrogen,  and 
endeavour  to  speak,  the  sound  is  weakened 
in  a  remarkable  degree.  The  consequence 
is  very  curious.  You  have  already  formed 
a  notion  of  the  strength  and  quality  <^  my 
I  voice.  I  now  empty  my  lungs  of  air,  and 
inflate  them  with  hydrogen  from  this  gas- 
holder. I  try  to  speak  vigorously,  but  my 
voice  has  lost  wonderfully  in  power,  and 
j  changed  wonderfully  in  quality.  You  hear 
I  it,  hollow,  harsh,  and  unearthly :  I  cannot 
otherwise  describe  it." 

Cases  like  this  justify  us  in  calling 
science,  romance  reduced  to  practice,  fi 
is  easily  conceivable  that  scientific  concep- 
tions may  be  something  more  than  mere 
figments  of  the  fancy.  A  thing  imagined 
need  not  be  a  figment  at  all ;  it  need  not 
be  a  lie,  the  thing  which  is  not.  Its  truth 
or  its  falsity  is  tested  bv  experiment,  re- 
sulting in  the  discovery  of  fact.  From  this 
bold  essay  of  hydrogen  as  a  conversational 
medium  is  deduced  the  axiom :  the  in- 
tensity o(  a  sound  depends  on  the  density 
of  the  air  in  which  the  sound  is  generate<i, 
and  not  on  that  of  the  air  in  which  it  is 
heard. 

The  importance  of  imagination  as  an 
auxiliary  to  science  is  particularly  mani- 
fested by  the  short-comings  of  science  in 
consequence  of  insufficient  aid  from  imagi- 
nation. How  many  discoveries  have,  over 
and  over  again,  been  all  but  discovered 
before  they  were  actually  and  finally  at- 
tained !  How  often  has  fancy's  airy  wing 
failed  for  want  of  just  a  little  more  strength  I 
The  first  inventors  of  block-printing  never 
dreamt  of  movable  types.  Similar  cases 
are  so  plentiful,  that  they  would  furnish 
the  materials  of  a  curious  paper.  From 
time  immemorial  it  has  been  known  that 
heat  was  generated  by  motion,  especially 
by  the  motions  of  friction  and  impact.  No- 
body can  say  when  people  first  warmed 
their  hands  by  rubbing  them  together,  or 
what  savage  first  produced  fire  by  the  fric- 
tion of  suitable  pieces  of  wood.  A  rifle- 
bullet,  while  pursuing  its  course,  is  warmed 
by  the  friction  of  the  air ;  there  has  even 
been  talk  of  cooking  eggs  by  friction,  by 
whirling  them  round  in  t^e  air  in  a  sling. 
You  may  warm  a  bit  of  cold  iron  by  beat- 
ing it  with  a  cold  hammer  on  a  cold  anvil. 
A  horse's  iron  shoe  is  made  hotter  than 
the  horse's  foot  by  quick  trotting  over  a 
cold  stone  pavement.  All  this  heat  was 
attributed  to  the  accumulation  of  calcmc, 
a  subtle  fluid,  the  fluid  of  heat. 

Count  Bumford  was  one  of  the  first  to 
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propouBd,  in  1798,  the  theory  regarding 
the  nature  of  heat  which  iB  now  uniyersally 
admitted  by  men  of  science.  The  sug- 
gestive fact  which  led  to  it  —  as  the  falling 
apple  led  Newton  to  universal  gravitation 
—  was  the  large  amount  of  heat  developed 
in  the  process  of  boring  cannon  at  Munich. 
Xo  test  his  idea,  he  contrived  an  apparatus 
for  the  generation  of  heat  by  friction,  and 
-^th  it  succeeded  in  actually  boiling  water, 
originally  at  a  temperature  of  sixty  de- 
^ees  Faiurenheit,  in  two  hours  and  a  hidf. 
**It  would  be  difficult,"  he  says,  "to  de- 
scribe the  surprise  and  astonishment  ex- 
pressed in  the  countenances  of  the  by- 
standers on  seeing  so  laree  a  quantity  of 
-water  heated,  and  actuaUy  made  to  Doil, 
-without  any  fire."  Dr.  Tyndall,  being 
short  of  time,  produced  the  same  effect,  by 
similar  means,  on  a  small  Quantity  of  water, 
in  two  minutes  and  a  half. 

The  electric  telegraph  is  perhaps  the 
thing  which  has  most  frequently  missed 
the  consummation  of  discovery.  In  1732, 
it  was  prefigured  in  the  shape  of  a  desir- 
able and  perhaps  possible  talisman.  In- 
deed, talismans  and  amulets  often  express 
anxious  longings  after  ends  which  we  now 
either  know  to  be  impossible,  or  which  we 
have  either  partially  or  completely  realized. 
Express  trains,  for  instance,  are  not  bad 
substitutes  for  the  flying  carpet  of  the 
Arabian  Nights.  Now  Father  Liebrun  (in 
his  Histoire  critique  des  Pratiques  super- 
stitieuses  qui  out  s^uit  les  Peuples,  et 
embarrasse  les  Savants)  records  the  em- 
ployment of  the  magnet  as  a  means  of  con- 
versing at  a  distance.  "I  have  heard  say 
several  times  that  certain  persons  have 
interchanged  secret  communications  by 
means  of  two  magnetic  needles.  Two 
friends  took  a  compass,  around  which 
were  engraved  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
and,  they  pretend,  when  one  of  the  friends 
made  the  needle  point  to  any  letter,  the 
other  needle,  altnough  distant  several 
leagues,  immediately  turned  to  the  same 
letter.  I  do  not  answer  for  the  fiict ;  I 
only  know  that  several  persons,  as  Salmut, 
have  believed  it  possible,  and  that  several 
persons  have  refuted  this  error." 

This  "error"  is  nothing  less  than  the 
electric  telegraph,  minus  the  batteries  and 
the  conducting  wires. 

Aldini,  again,  in  his  Essai  Th^orique  et 
Experimentale  sur  le  Galvanisme,  pub- 
lished in  1804,  hit  upon  a  veritable  electric 
telegraph  without  knowing  it.  His  object 
was  to  ascertain  whether  a  galvanic  shock 
could  be  transmitted  through  the  sea.  It 
had  already  been  effected  through  the 
waters  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva  by  Swiss, 


and  through  those  of  the  Thames  by 
English  philbsophers.  Happening  to  visit 
Calais,  he  laid  aown  a  wire  from  a  battery 
on  the  end  of  the  west  jetty  to  the  plat- 
form of  Fort-Rouge,  now  demolished.  The 
effects  of  the  battery  fixed  on  the  jetty  were 
felt,  not  only  by  living  persons  stationed  on 
the  platform,  but  even  recently  slain  animals 
betrayed  by  their  contractions  the  &ct  that 
they  had  received  the  message  sent  from 
the  distant  battery.  In  this  suggestive 
experiment  (and  we  now  wonder  how 
people  could  be  so  dull)  all  that  was  wanted 
to  constitute  the  telegraph  were  the  dial- 
plates  at  each  end  of  the  wire. 

Dr.  Tyndall*s  discourse,  however,  applies 
itself  rather  to  theory  than  to  its  practical 
application.  A  correct  theory  is  the  key 
to  knowledge ;  starting  from  mat,  the  con- 
sequences are  sure.  But  without  imagina- 
tion, no  theory  is  possible.  Scientific  educa- 
tion, he  everywhere  insists,  ought  to  teach 
us  to  see  the  invisible,  as  well  as  the 
visible  in  nature;  to  picture,  with  the 
eye  of  the  mind,  those  operations  which 
entirely  elude  the  eye  of  the  body;  to 
look  at  the  very  atoms  of  matter,  in  mo- 
tion and  at  rest,  and  to  follow  them  forth, 
without  ever  losing  sight  of  them,  into 
the  world  of  the  senses,  and  see  them 
there  integrating  themselves  in  natural 
phenomena. 

Most  needful  to  be  pictured  on  the  retina 
of  the  mind  are  the  pulsations  which  per- 
vade all  nature.  By  means  of  pulsations 
in  ether,  we  see ;  by  pulsations  in  the  air, 
we  hear;  by  nervous  pulsation,  we  taste, 
smell,  and  feel ;  by  pulsations  of  the  heart, 
we  live.  Existence  is  made  up  of  fits  and 
starts,  intermittent  though  regular,  and 
not  the  less  real  for  being  so  rapid  that  our 
senses  perceive  but  few  of  their  intervals. 
It  is  the  eye  of  the  mind  only  which  can 
realise  them  clearly. 

Most  happily  does  Dr.  Tyndall  select,  as 
his  principal  illustration  of  the  Scientific 
Use  of  the  ImaginaKon,  the  undulatory 
theory  of  light.  Light,  which .  is  the 
synonym  of  perception  and  intelligence,  is, 
we  now  feel  thoroughly  assured,  the  result 
of  a  mechanism  utterly  and  absolutely  im- 
perceptible by  our  senses.  It  is  the  con- 
sequence of  pulsations  or  waves  in  a  subtle 
ether  pervaoing  all  space.  But  we  only 
know  the  ether  intellectually.  No  one  has 
ever  compressed  it,  so  as  to  make  it  tan- 
gible, nor  revealed  its  presence  by  chemi- 
cal tests.  No  one  has  ever  felt  it  blow  on 
his  cheek,  or  seen  the  lightest  film  of  down 
displaced  by  its  currents.  The  ether  itself 
is  far  beyond  our  ken :  and  yet  we  know 
that  it  must  exist,  because  we  see,  and  wit- 
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ness  the  phenomena  of  light  and  vision, 
which,  in  many  instances,  are  only  a  re- 
petition, in  another  form,  of  the  phenomena 
of  sound. 

It  is  difficult  to  state  the  case,  even 
briefly,  without  borrowing  not  only  Dr. 
Tyndidl's  thoughts,  but  in  great  measure 
his  very  words.  Sound  travels  through 
different  media  with  different  velocities. 
In  water,  it  is  propagated  at  the  rate  of 
four  thousand  seven  hundred  feet  a  second, 
whereas  the  wave-motion  in  water  (like 
that  produced  by  the  fall  of  a  heavy  rain- 
drop on  a  tranquil  pond)  is  propagated  at 
a  rate  which  does  not  amount  to  a  foot 
a  second.  Gravity  and  inertia  are  the 
agents  by  which  this  wave-motion  is  pro- 
duced ;  whilst  in  the  case  of  the  sound- 
pulse,  it  is  the  elasticity  of  the  water  that 
IS  the  urging  force. 

But  water  is  not  necessary  to  the  con- 
duction of  sound ;  air  is  its  most  common 
vehicle.  And  when  air  possesses  the  par- 
ticular density  and  elasticity  corresponoing 
to  the  temperature  of  freezing  water,  it  is 
known  that  the  velocity  of  sound  in  it  is 
one  thousand  and  ninety  feet  a  second — 
almost  exactly  one-fourth  of  the  velocity  in 
water:  the  reason  beiAg  that,  although  the 
greater  weight  of  the  water  tends  to  dimin- 
ish the  velocity,  the  enormous  molecular 
elasticity  of  the  liquid  far  more  than  atones 
for  l^e  disadvanti^e  due  to  weight.  Now, 
we  have  a  tolerablV  clear  idea  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  sound.  By  various  contrivances, 
we  can  compel  the  vibrations  of  the  air  to 
declare  themselves;  we  know  the  length 
and  frequency  of  sonorous  waves.  We  can 
abolish  one  sound  by  another.  We  know 
the  physical  meaning  of  music  and  noise, 
of  harmony  and  discord.  In  short,  as 
regards  sound,  we  have  precise  ideas  of  the 
physical  processes  by  which  special  sensa- 
tions are  excited  in  our  ears. 

In  these  phenomena  we  travel  a  very 
little  way  from  downright  sensible  expe- 
rience. But  still  the  imagination  is  brought 
into  play,  to  some  extent.  We  construct 
in  thought  the  waves  of  sound  which  we 
cannot  see  with  our  bodily  eye,  and  we 
believe  as  firmly  in  their  existence  as  in 
that  of  the  air  itself.  But,  having  mastered 
the  cause  and  mechanism  of  sound,  we 
desire  to  know  the  cause  and  mechanism 
of  light.  Here  we  have  to  call  upon  that 
expansive,  almost  creative  power  of  the 
human  intellect,  which  we  call  the  imagi- 
nation. In  the  case  now  before  us,  it  is 
manifested  by  our  transplanting  into  space, 
for  the  purposes  of  light,  a  modified  form 
of  the  mechanism  of  sound. 

We  know  on  what  the  velocity  of  sound 


depends.  When  we  lessen  the  density  of 
a  medium,  and  preserve  its  elasticitycon- 
stant,  we  augment  the  velocity.  When 
we  heighten  Sie  elasticity,  and  keep  the 
density  constant,  we  also  augment  tbe 
velocity.  A  small  density,  therefore,  an<i 
a  great  elasticity,  are  the  two  things  neoea- 
sary  to  rapid  propagation. 

Now  light  18  known  to  move  with  the 
astounding  velocity  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty-five  thousand  miles  a  second.  How- 
ls such  a  velocity  to  be  attained?  By 
boldly  diffusing  in  space  a  medium  of  the 
requisite  tenuity  and  elasticity  I 

Accordingly,  philosophers  have  made 
such  a  medium  their  starting-point,  endow- 
ing it  with  one  or  two  other  necessary 
qimlities^  handling  it  in  accordance  with 
strict  mechanical  laws ;  and  thus  trans- 
ferring it  from  the  world  of  imagination  to 
the  world  of  sense,  and  trying  wnether  the 
final  result  be  not  the  very  phenomena  of 
light  which  ordinary  knowledge  and  skilled 
experiment  reveaL  If^  in  all  the  mul- 
tiplied varieties  of  these  phenomena,  in- 
cluding tho«^  of  the  most  remote  and 
entangled  description,  this  fundamental 
conception  always  brings  them  face  to 
face  with  the  truth ;  if  no  contradiction  to 
their  deductions  from  it  be  found  in  ex- 
ternal nature ;  i^  moreover,  it  has  actually 
forced  upon  their  attention  phenomena 
which  no  e^e  had  previously  seen,  and 
which  no  mmd  had  previously  imagined ; 
if,  by  it,  they  find  themselves  gifted  with  a 
power  of  prescience  which  has  never  failed 
when  brought  to  an  experimental  test ;  — 
such  a  conception,  which  never  disap- 
points them,  but  always  lands  them  on 
the  solid  shores  of  fact,  must,  they  think, 
be  something  more  than  a  mere  figment  of 
the  scientific  femcy.  It  is  impossible  to 
come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  that 
reason  and  imagination,  by  their  united 
action,  have  led  them  into  an  invisible 
world,  which  is  not  a  bit  less  real  than  the 
world  of  the  senses. 

Imagination,  then,  in  one  brilliant  hk- 
stance,  has  guided  us  to  one  of  the  grandest 
physical  facts.  But  this  universal  medium, 
this  light-ether  as  it  is  called,  is  a  vehicle, 
not  an  origin,  of  wave-motion.  It  receives 
and  transmits,  but  it  does  not  create.  The 
motion  it  conveys  is  derived,  for  the  most 
part,  from  luminous  bodies.  The  scien- 
tific imagination,  which  is  here  authorita- 
tive, demands,  as  the  origin  and  cause  of  a 
series  of  ether-waves,  a  particle  of  vibrating 
matter,  quite  as  definite  as,  though  incom- 
parably smaller  than,  that  which  gives 
origin  to  a  musical  sound.  Such  a  par- 
ticle is  named  an  atom,  or  a  molecule,  and 
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is,  we  think,  by  no  means  difficult  to 
imagine. 

Acting  on  our  retina,  the  difibrent  light- 
iRraves  produce  the  sensation  of  di£R)rent 
colours.  Bed,  for  example,  is  produced  by 
the  largest  waves,  yiolet  by  the  smallest; 
whilst  green  and  blue  are  produced  by 
-waves  of  intermediate  length  and  ampli- 
tude. We  may  compare  their  differences 
of  magnitude  to  the  billows  of  the  ocean 
and  the  ripples  of  a  pond.  The  shingle 
that  would  stop  the  one  would  have  no  per- 
ceptible effect  on  the  other.  Now,  suppose 
a  number  of  minute  particles,  like  the  motes 
which  dance  in  sunbeams,  to  be  suspended 
in  the  atmosphere.  It  will  be  admitted 
that,  like  the  pebbles  on  a  beach,  they 
may  have  some  influence  on  the  smaller 
waves  of  li^ht. 

The  sky  is  blue';  which  indicates  a  defi- 
ciency on  the  part  of  the  larger  waves. 
In  accounting  for  the  colour  of  the  sky, 
the  first  question  suggested  by  analogy 
would  undoubtedly  be,  ^Is  not  the  air 
blue  ?  '*  The  blueness  of  the  air  has,  in 
fiict,  been  given  as  a  solution  of  the  blue- 
ness of  the  sky.  But  reason,  basinff  itself 
on  observation,  asks  in  reply,  **  How,  if 
the  air  be  blue,  can  the  light  of  sunrise 
and  sunset,  which  travels  through  vast 
distances  of  air,  be  yellow,  orange,  and 
even  red?  '*  The  passage  of  the  white  so- 
lar light  through  a  blue  medium  could,  by 
no  possibility,  redden  the  light.  The  hy- 
pothesis of  a  blue  air  is  therefore  unten- 
able. In  fact,  the  agent,  whatever  it  is, 
which  sends  us  the  lidit  of  the  sky,  exer- 
oises  in  so  doing,  a  double  action.  The 
light  reflected  is  blue,  the  light  transmitted 
is  orange  or  red. 

But  it  is  known  that  inflnitely  small 
particles,  suspended  in  a  medium,  give  it  a 
blue  tint,  wnen  seen  by  reflected  light. 
There  are  glasses  which  diow  a  bright  yel- 
low by  transmitted,  and  a  beautiful  blue 
by  reflected  light.  A  trace  of  soap  in 
water  gives  it  a  tint  of  blue,  as  does  the 
steeping  in  it  of  a  fresh  shred  of  horse- 
chestnut  bark.  London  milk  makes  an 
approximation  to  the  same  colour,  through 
the  operation  of  the  same  cause;  and 
Uelmholtz  has  irreverently  disclosed  the 


fact  that  a  blue  eye  is  simply  a  turbid 
medium. 

The  minuteness  of  the  particles  which 
produce  our  azurcf  sky  must  be  left  entirely 
to  imagination.  From  their  perviousness 
to  steUor  light,  and  other  considerations, 
Sir  Joim  Hersohel  drew  some  startling 
conclusions  respecting  the  density  ana 
weight  of  the  comets.  We  know  that 
their  tails  often  fill  spaces  immensely 
larger  than  the  whole  earth,  whose  diame- 
ter is  only  eight  thousand  miles.  '  Both 
it  and  our  sky,  and  a  ^ood  space  be- 
yond the  sky,  would  certamly  be  included 
in  a  sphere  ten  thousand  miles  across, 
throe  hundred  thousand  of  which  spheres 
would  be  required  to  make  up  a  handsome 
comet's  tail.  Now,  suppose  the  whole  of 
this  cometary  matter  to  be  swept  together, 
and  suitably  compressed,  what  do  we  sup- 
pose its  volume  would  be  ?  Sir  John  Her- 
schel  would  tell  us  that  the  whole  mass  of 
this  cometary  rubbish  might  be  carted 
away  at  a  single  effort  by  a  single  drav- 
horse.  Perhaps  even  a  donkey  might  do 
the  work. 

After  this,  we  may  entertain  Dr.  T^n- 
dall's  notion  concerning  the  quanlitv  of 
matter  in  our  skv.  Suppose  a  shell  to 
surround  the  eartn  at  a  height  above  the 
surfEuse  which  would  place  it  beyond  the 
grosser  matter  that  hangs  in  the  lower 
regions  of  the  air — say  at  the  height  of 
the  Matterhom  or  Mont  Blanc.  Outside 
this  shell  we  have  the  deep  blue  firma- 
ment. Let  the  atmospheric  space  beyond 
the  shell  be  swept  dean,  and  let  the  sky 
matter  be  properly  gathered  up.  What 
is  its  probable  amount?  Dr.  Tyudall  has 
thought  that  a  lady's  portmanteau;  nay, 
even  that  a  gentleman's  portmanteau  — 
possibly  his  snuff-box — might  take  it  all 
m.  But  whether  the  actual  sky  be  capable 
of  this  amount  of  condensation  or  not,  he 
entertains  no  doubt  that  a  sky  quite  as 
vast  as  ours,  and  as  good  in  appearance, 
could  be  formed  from  a  quantity  of  matter 
which  might  be  held  in  the  hollow  of  the 
hand. 

After  this,  the  sky  mav  fall,  without 
making  us  quake  about  broken  bones. 


Spill  not  the  morning  {the  quintenenee  of 
the  day)  in  reereationt.--  Fob  sleep  itself  is  a 
recreation.  Add  not,  therefore,  saaoe  to  saaoe; 
and  he  oaoDot  properly  have  any  title  to  be  re- 
f^hed,  who  was  not  first  Mnt  Pastime,  like 
nine,  is  poison  in  the  momiog.    It  is  then  good 


husbandry  to  sow  the  head,  which  hath  lain 
fiillow  all  night,  with  some  serious  work. 
Chiefly,  intrench  not  on  the  Lord's-day  to  use 
unlawful  sports;  this  were  to  spare  thine  own 
flock,  and  to  shear  Qod's  lamb. 

Thomas  Fuller. 
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From  The  Speotator. 
WAE  AND  CHRISTIANITY. 

Thbrk  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discus- 
sion of  late  whether  there  is  an  j  real  and 
essential  conflict  between  the  genius  of 
Christianity  and  War, — in  other  words, 
whether  war  can  be  considered  righteous 
under  the  Christian  theory.  Archbishop 
Manning  seems  to  have  held  last  Sunday 
that  while  Christianity  has  always  aimed 
at  putting  restrictions  on  the  use  of  phys- 
ical force  such  as  the  pagan  morality 
never  once  dreamt  of  imposing,  it  regards 
war  much  as  it  regards  capital  punish- 
ment, as  an  extreme  remedy  againsl 
an  extreme  evil,  and  an  extreme  evil 
which  ought,  at  least,  to  involve  ex- 
treme guilt ;  and  he  interpreted  the  say- 
ing of  our  Lord,  "They  that  take  the 
sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword,"  as  a  mere 
statement  of  fact,  which  rendered  it  right 
for  the  Apostles  and  all  other  mission- 
mries  of  a  new  faith  to  abstain  from  pro- 
voking a  violent  and  early  death.  But  we 
doubt  if  this  passage  is  the  one  on  which 
mainly  the  Quaker  view  of  Christian  doc- 
trine rests,  for  it  comes  immediately  after 
the  saying,  "he  that  hath  no  sword  let 
him  sell  h&  garment  and  buy  one,"  which 
seems  to  be  a  much  stronger  authority  on 
the  opposite  side  than  me  argument,  ad- 
dressed exclusively  to  an  apostle,  ag^ainst 
the  useless  employment  of  force  on  behalf 
of  his  master.  The  impression  that 
Christianity  discountenances  all  use  of 
force  rests  tar  more,  we  believe,  on  the 
passage  in  which  our  Lord  expressly  con- 
demns theprinciple  of  revenge  than  on  any 
other :  "  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been 
said,  An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a 
tootii.  But  I  sav  unto  you.  That  ye  resist 
not  evil :  but  whosoever  shall  smite  thee 
on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other 
also.  And  if  any  man  will  sue  thee  at  the 
law,  and  take  away  thy  ooat,  let  him  have 
thy  cloke  also.  And  whosoever  shall  com- 
pel thee  to  go  a  mile,  go  with  him  twain. 
Give  to  him  that  asketh  thee,  and  from 
him  that  would  borrow  of  thee  turn  not 
thou  away.  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath 
been  said,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour, 
and  hate  thine  enemy.  But  I  say  unto 
you.  Love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that 
curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you, 
and  pray  for  them  that  despitefiiUy  use 
you,  and  persecute  you ;  that  ye  may  be 
the  children  of  your  Father  which  is  in 
heaven :  for  he  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on 
the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain 
cm  the  just  and  on  the  unjust."  We  quote 
the  whole  passage  to  show  how  entirely  its 
drift  is  one  in  relation  to  interior  motives 


rather  than  external  actions, —  the  su1>sti* 
tution  for  the  precept  of  revenge,  wlxicli 
was  external  in  lorm,  of  a  series  of  equiv- 
alents equally  external  in  form,  but    in- 
tended to  impress  on  the  disciples  the  op- 
posite state  of  mind.    Instead  of  wishing 
to  inflict  on  any  one  who  had  injured  them 
an  ex^tly  equal  ii\jury,  they  were  sedu- 
lously to  discourage  in  iheir  hearts  every 
trace  of  the  feeling  of  personal  resentment^ 
so  as  to  be  willing  to  suffer  further  i^jurjr 
rather  than  resent  the  former.    The  in- 
junction to  "  give  to  him  that  asketh  thee, 
and  from  him  that  would  borrow  of  thee 
turn  thou  not  away,"  refers  equally,  we 
believe,  to  the  case  of  a  personal  enemy, 
and  is  meant  not  as  an  universal  injunction^ 
but  as  a  test  of  complete   forgiveness. 
Else  it  would  hardly  stand  as  it  does  be- 
tween the  condemnation  of  revenge  and 
the  exhortation  to  "love  your  enemies," 
and  to  be  like  him  who  "  maketh  his  sun 
to  shine  on  the  evil  and  the  good,  and 
sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust.'* 
As  almost  the  whole  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  delineation 
of  the  true  divine  temper^  and  to  the  sug- 
gestion of  tests  of  the  true  temper, — for 
instance,  strict  secresy  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  spirit  of  charity  and  that  of  os- 
tentation,—  and  willingness  to  lose  eye  or 
ear  rather  than  commit  a  deliberate  sin, 
as  a  test  of  the  fear  of  sin ;  so  the  differ- 
ence between  the  spirit  of  love  and  that  of 
revenge  is  to  be  tested  by  the  willingness 
to  bestow  any  kind  of  good  on  the  object 
of  offence,  and  even  to  undergo  readily 
further  injury  rather  than  indulge  the  de- 
sire for  retaliation.    We  find  our  Lord 
always  using  the  strongest  figurative  lan- 
guage, and  explaining  to  his  d^iples  when 
he  found  them  misunderstanding  him,  that 
"  it  is  the  spirit  which  quickeneth,  the  flesh 
profiteth  nothing ;  the  words  that  I  speak 
unto  you,  they  are  spirit  and  they  are  life.*' 
He  told  them  that  his  flesh  was  the  true 
bread  without  eating   which  they  could 
have  no  eternal  life;  that  his  flesh  was 
meat  indeed  and  his  blood  drink  indeed; 
and  when  they  were  offended,  he  added 
the  explanation  we  have  spoken  of  as  to 
his  spiritual  meaning.    He    warned    his 
disciples  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees, 
and  when  they  said,  in  their  matter-of-fact 
way,  "it  is  because    we    have  taken  no 
bread,'*  he  explained  that  the  leaven  of  the 
Pharisees,  that  which  gave  a  specific  fla- 
vour to  all  their  modes  of  thought  and 
iqpeech,  was  hypocrisy.    He  told  them  that 
it  was  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through 
the  eye  of  a  needle  than  for  a  rich  man 
to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  and 
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T^hen  he  saw  thetn  aghast  and  dumb  with 
astonishment,  added,  **  how  hard  is  it  for 
t.hem  that  trust  in  riches  to  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  Grod."  It  is  dear  that  viv- 
idly  metaphorical  and  startling  forms  of 
speech  were  found  specially  useful  by  our 
Ixurd  for  the  interest  which  they  excited  in 
somewhat  wandering  and  inattentive 
minds.  His  drift,  however,  was  never,  as 
&r  as  we  know,  to  condemn  any  outward 
form  of  acknowledged  professional  duty  at 
all, — only  to  explain  the  divine  spirii  in 
which  life  should  be  lived. 

We  hold,  then,  that  war  would  only  be 
inconsistent  with  Christ's  teaching,  if  it 
could  be  shown  that  any  one  spirit  which 
he  inculcates  is  absolutely  inconsistent 
with  a  soldier's  life.  Is  it  impossible  for  a 
soldier  to  forgive  his  enemies,  to  pray  for 
them  that  despiteiully  use  him  ?  If  so,  a 
soldier  cannot  be  a  Christian ;  but  if  not^ 
if  it  be  (juite  as  easy,  and  perhaps  some- 
what easier  for  a  soldier  to  perform  his 
spiritual  duties  towards  his  enemies  in  the 
field,  than  towards  his  private  enemies, 
then  there  i&  no  necessary  inconsistency. 
But  it  will  be  said,  "  How  can  a  man  really 
love  another  at  whose  life  he  is  deliberate- 
ly aiming  ?  Is  it  possible  to  pray  for  those 
into  whom  you  are  plunging  the  bayonet  ? 
Is  it  possible  to  pray  for  those  who  are 
plungmg  the  bayonet  into  you?"  We 
should  say,  unquestionably,  yes, — not  only 
possible,  but  comparatively  very  mucn 
easier  indeed,  than  to  pray  for  a  man  who 
comes  boring  you  day  after  day  with 
selfish  worries  of  a  trivial  kind,  or  for  one 
against  whom  you  are  competing  in  a 
commercial  enterprise  which  it  is  life  or 
death  to  you  to  win.  The  true  soldier 
feels  real  respect  and  pity  for  his  enemies. 
He  is  aiming  not  at  them,  but  at  a  partic- 
ular cause  through  them.  It  is  far  easier 
to  bless  those  who  kill  you  than  those  who 
curse  you ;  and  in  war  it  is  far  oftener  not 
those  against  whom  you  fight,  but  those 
with  whom  you  fight,  who  curse  you  most 
liberally. 

But  there  is  a  more  formidable  argu- 
ment. War,  as  one  sees,  brings,  almost  if 
not  quite  inevitably,  a^  whole  host  of  moral 
evils  with  it, —  ravaged  land,  plundered 
houses,  oppressed  citizens,  murdered  spies. 
Hatred,  jealousy,  and  malice,  if  not  the 
essentials  of  a  battle,  are  absolute  essen- 
tials of  a  proloneed  struggle,  of  invasion 
and  conquest.  How,  then,  can  war,  which 
must  lead  to  the  riotous  development  of 
a  whole  host  of  passions,  be  justified?  We 
should  answer  that  it  is  a  very  different 
thing,  indeed,  to  show  that  war  involves, 
as  a  moral  certainty, "  with  such  creatures 


as  we  are  in  such  a  world  as  the  present," 
a  whole  host  of  moral  evils,  and  to  assert 
that  war  consists  in  such  evils.  No  man 
may  consciously  sin  against  light  to  save 
his  life  or  another's  me ;  but  every  man 
may,  and  must,  every  year,  if  not  day,  of 
his  life,  do  what  will,  in  all  human  proba- 
bility, nay,  with  something  like  moral  cer- 
tainty, involve  a  number  of  other  beings 
in  such  sins.  The  man  who  manufactures 
beer  or  spirit,  does  what  in  aAl  human 
Iprobabilitv  will  lead  to  the  drunkenness 
of  some  of  his  fellow-creatures.  The  man 
I  who  publishes  a  police  report  does  what 
in  all  moral  probability  wul  involve  some 
of  his  fellow-creatures  in  temptation  and 
crime.  The  man  who  prosecutes  a  thief 
condemns  him  to  almost  certain  deteriora* 
tion  in  our  prisons ;  the  man  who  pardons 
him  does  what  he  can  to  diminish  the  fear 
of  crime  and  the  respect  for  law.  Just 
criticism  is  almost  certain  to  produce  ill- 
feeling  and  bitterness  in  some  one.  Pane- 
gyric, or  even  oon4>laisance,  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  produce  vanity  and  self-sufficiency. 
Almsgiving  corrupts  the  poor;  and  the 
appearance  of  indifference  to  their  suffer- 
ings hardens  them  and  increases  the  chasm 
between  class  and  class.  It  is,  in  short,  no 
final  objection  to  any  sort  of  external  life, 
that  it  involves  a  moral  certainty  of  a 
great  number  of  evil  passions.  What  you 
have  to  consider,  when  once  the  question 
whether  it  is  absolutely  identified  with 
those  evil  passions  is  answered  in  the  neg- 
ative, is  not  whether  it  involves  a  great 
deal  of  moral  evil,  but  whether  it  involves 
more  or  less  than  the  other  alternatives 
open  to  you. 

Nor  can  it  be  truly  said  that  defensive 
war  at  least,  does  involve  more  eviU  than, 
or  even  so  many  as,  the  submission  to  ex- 
ternal aggression.  Can  it  be  said  that  in 
the  present  state  of  the  world,  there  is 
half  so  much  moral  evil  caused  by  a  war 
of  defence,  and  the  lesson  it  teaches  that  a 
causeless  and  insolent  aggression  will  be 
resisted  with  all  the  force  of  the  nation 
oppressed,  and,  should  that  be  insufficient, 
with  a  good  deal  of  the  force  of  other  na- 
tions too,  as  there  would  be,  were  it  known 
that  such  aggressions  might  be  perpetrated 
with  impumty,  in  consequence  of  the  reluct- 
ance of^  Christian  people  to  resist  them  ? 
Suppose  Germany  had  been  too  non-re- 
sistant to  repel  the  French  invasion,  would 
there  not  now  be  a  host  of  raffing  passions 
infinitely  more  permanent  and  more  fierce 
than  even  this  awful  war  has  produced  ? 
Non-resistance  to  aggression,  practically 
means  submission  to  external  slavery. 
Do  we  not  know  enough  of  what  slavery 
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means  to  declare  at  once  that  nothing  in- 
volyed  in  war  is  half  so  evil  or  so  lasting  ? 
Or  suppose  France  had  tamely  submitted 
to  give  up  Alsace  and  Lorraine  after 
Sedan,  and  had  refused  to  strike  a  blow 
for  her  own  provinces.  Would  not  the 
wrath  of  the  inhabitants  against  both  con- 
querors and  conquered,  the  broken  trust 
of  the  rest  of  the  nation  in  their  brother 
Frenchmen,  the  collapse  of  the  sense  of 
nation^  cohesion,  the  feeling  that  a  rude 
threat  was  all  that  was  necessary  to  tear 
up  the  bonds  of  country  and  dissolve  the 
mutual  obligations  of  society,  be  prolific 
in  results  far  more  mischievous  and  evil 
than  even  the  international  savagery  of 
this  savage  war?  It  is  full  of  evil  that 
Germans  should  despise  and  hate  French- 
men, and  that  Frenchmen  should  loathe 
Germans  for  another  generation,  as  they 
undoubtedly  will.  Would  it  not  be  far 
worse  that,  in  addition  to  feelings  of  this 
kind  hardly  less  strong,  the  French  should 
have  learnt  to  despise  and  distrust  each 
other,  and  feel  that  there  was  not  enough 
of  disinterested  loyalty  in  that  "  fraterni- 
ty "  of  which  they  boast,  to  nerve  them  for 


la  few  months  of  stem  self-sacrifioe   for 
their  own  people  ? 

If  we  add  to  these  general  considerations 
that  our  Lord  came  of  a  race  neat  in  war 
and  the  traditions  of  war,  and  never  for- 
mally declared  that  a  warrior  could  not  be 
one  of  his  disciples ;  that  he  said  of  a  Ro- 
man centurion,  '*I  have  not  found  so  neat 
faith,  no  not  in  Israel,"  without  a£ling 
even  a  hint  that  his  profession  was  incon- 
sistent with  true  faith ;  that  another  cen- 
turion was    the   very  first  of  St.  Peter's 
Gentile  converts,  and  that  we  find  no  trace 
of  his  being  called  upon  to  give  up  his 
duties ;  that  St.  Paul  delighted  to  tidke  his 
spiritual  metaphors  from  the  profession  of 
the  soldier,  and  when  enjoining  submission 
to  the  civil  power  of  Rome  spoke  of  that 
power  as  "  not  bearing  the  sword  in  vain," 
— we  think  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the  im- 
mediate disciples  of  our  Lord  did  not  in 
the  least  understand  him  as  absolutely  for- 
bidding war,  and  that  our  interpretation 
of  his  meaning  in  the  passages  in  which  he 
seems  to  inculcate  absolute  non-resistance, 
is  not  far  at  least,  from  that  of  his  own  im- 
mediate followers. 


The  present  operations  of  the  Germans  in  the 
northern  districts  of  France  cover  pretty  much 
the  same  ground  which  was  covered  by  the  oper- 
ations of  the  English  aboat  four  centuries  and 
a  half  ago.  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  in  his  **  History 
of  the  Batde  of  Aginooart,'*  has  given  a  detailed 
accoont  derived  from  contemporary  records  of 
the  expeditions  into  French  territory  oonducted 
under  Henry  V.  and  the  Eari  of  Shrewsbury  in 
1416.  Among  other  things,  he  has  preserved 
the  "  General  Orders  "  both  of  Henry  and  of 
Shrewsbury.  It  appears  that  the  English  armv 
was  attended  by  a  regular  oommi«iariat.  it 
was  provided  with  its  own  beef  and  beer,  and  it 
exacted  nothing  in  the  way  of  oontributions  from 
the  inhabitants  except  bread  and  wine.  The 
oommonders  **  on  payne  of  smytynge  of  the 
head  "  prohibit  all  outrage  on  women,  wanton 
destruction  of  property,  and  unnecessary  blood- 
shed.   It  is,  for  example,  ordered  :  — 

That  no  man  be  so  hardy  to  take  ttom  no  man  go- 
tng  to  the  plough,  harowe,  or  cart,  hors,  mare,  nor 
oxe,  nor  nor  other  beste  longinge  to  labour  within 
the  King's  obeyBaunce  without  loning  and  bedinge 
and  greae  the  party e  upon  payne  of  death,  and  that 
no  man  give  none  impedyment  to  no  man  of  labour 

That  no  man  foraie  in  the  country  appatised.  but 
It  be  haye,  ottes,  rye,  and  other  necewary  vitailles, 
nor  that  no  man  geve  unto  his  horM  no  wheate  nor 
to  gader  none,  but  if  it  be  only  to  make  brede  of, 
and  if  the  said  forairs  take  any  beastaile  for  their 
sustenance  that  they  take  reasonablv  and  to  make 
no  waste,  nor  for  to  devour  nor  aestroye  no  vl. 
taiiles,  and  also  that  the  salde  forairs  take  nor  stell 


no  great  oxen,  ne  nomylche  keene,  but  8m«ll  beas- 
taile, and  that  they  aocord  with  the  partle  upon  the 
payne  aforesaide. 

That  no  maner  of  man  bete  downe  housing  to 
barne,  ne  nor  aple  tres,  pere  tres,  not  tret,  ne  no 
other  tres  bering  firute,  nor  that  no  man  pnt  no  best 
into  vjmes,  nor  drawe  up  the  stakes  of  same  vynes. 

That  no  maner  of  man  be  so  hardy  to  goe  into  no 
chamlier  or  lodging  wher  that  any  woman  lieth  in 
gesem  (child-birth)  her  to  robbene  pille  of  no  coods 
the  whiche  longeth  to  her  reft^ssneing,  ne  ror  to 
make  non  aflhty  wher  through  she  and  her  childe 
might  be  in  any  disease  or  despere.  upon  payne  that 
he  that  in  suche  wise  offended  shall  losse  all  bis 
goodis  half  unto  him  that  accuseth  him  and  half 
nnto  the  constable  and  marshall,  and  himself  to  be 
dede  but  if  the  King  give  him  his  grace. 

We  commend  these,  and  the  other  general  ord- 
ers in  Sir  Harris  Nioolas*B  ooUeotion,  to  the  pe- 
rusal and  emulation  of  the  pious,  tearful,  and 
victoriouB  King  or  Kaiser  at  Versailles. 

Pall  MaU  Gaxette. 


I  KNOW  some  men  very  desirous  to  see  the 
devil,  because  they  oonoeive  such  an  apparition 
would  be  a  confirmation  of  their  Mth.  For 
then,  by  the  logic  of  opposites,  they  will  oon- 
clude  there  is  a  God  because  there  is  a  deviL 
Thus  they  will  not  believe  there  is  heaven,  ex- 
cept hell  itself  will  be  deposed  for  a  witness 
thereof. 

Thomas  Fuller. 
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From  The  Eeonomltt 
THE  NEW  EMPEROB  OP  GERMANY. 

Thbrb  can  be  little  doubt,  hovever  this 
war  may  end,  that  William  the  First,  Em- 
peror of  Germany,  is  at  this  moment  the 
most  prominent,  perhaps  the  moat  power- 
ful, nersonage  in  the  world,  and  as  little 
that  he  is  one  of  the  least  understood.  He 
does  not  appear  to  be  understood  even  by 
his  own  subjects,  who  despised  him  in  1840 
as  a  martinet  prince  just  fit  to  command  a 
regiment,  fought  him  in  Parliament  as  a 
mere  despot  from  1858  to  1864,  doubted 
him  in  1865,  and  from  1866  to  1871  have 
worshipped  him  as  the  "  hero  king,"  but 
who  have  never  given  the  world  any  intel- 
ligible account  of  him.  To  observers 
abroad,  he  appears  to  be  a  complete  puz- 
zle. Frenchmen,  and  in  a  less  degree 
Englishmen,  fail  to  understand  a  monarch 
who  is  in  his  public  capacity  a  conqueror 
and  in  his  private  one  is,  after  an  ancient 
orthodox  fashion,  a  strong  believer ;  who 
never  gives  any  impression  of  capacity,  yet 
never  fails  in  any  of  his  designs ;  who  is  a 
strong  Legitimist  but  overthrows  princes : 
who  IS  personally  not  unkindly,  but  who 
can  deliberately  lay  waste  a  great  country 
rather  than  not  enter  its  capital  as  a  con- 
queror; who  has  selected  feeble  men  for 
his  civil  Ministry,  and  yet  has  promoted 
men  of  genius  in  the  army  and  the  Foreign 
Office.  So  little  is  he  understood,  that  al- 
though he  is  as  completely  master  as  any 
Kine  in  Europe,  there  is  a  disposition  to 
overlook  him,  and  to  attribute  every  act 
of  his  Government  to  men  like  Count  Bis- 
marck, who  are  supposed  to  be  more  easy 
to  comprehend.  Tnis  ignorance  is  very 
natural  in  the  case  of  a  Sovereign  whose 
immediate  action  on  the  Grovemment  is 
very  carefully  concealed ;  but  we  feel  con- 
vinced that  part  of  the  ignorance  arises 
from  the  disposition  of  observers  to  expect 
too  much,  to  assume  that  any  man  who 
fulfils  a  great  duty  well  must  of  necessity 
be  in  some  way  or  other  a  great  man  —  an 
opinion  which  is  not  necessarily  true  of 

mng  William  of  Prussia  —  we  drop  the 
new  title  for  a  moment — has  always  ap- 
peared to  us,  since  1848,  to  bear  a  close 
resemblance  to  our  own  WeUington, — 
not  the  Wellington  of  the  Peninsular  War, 
a  man  with  decided  military  ori^nality, 
and  not  the  Wellington  of  most  histories, 
a  purely  ideal  figure,  but  the  Wellington 
who  was  known  among  us  during  the  long 
I>eace.  In  other  wordi,  the  Einff  of  Prus- 
sia is,  as  a  soldier,  a  most  excellent  Ger- 
man officer  of  his  family  type, —  that  is,  an 
office^  with  no  particular  originality  or 


even  knowledge  of  war,  but  with  a  desire 
amounting  to  a  passion  for  efficiency  in  his 
army,  which  he  trains  upon  a  sinsle  theory 
that  it  will  be  in  action  next  week ;  and  as 
a  politician,  a  Conservative  of  a  somewhat 
separate  kind,  a  Conservative  because  the 
ola  system  makes  administration  easy.  As 
he  is  Kinff,  quite  absolute  in  the  army,  and 
very  unrelenting  in  his  exaction  of  service, 
he  secures  efficienov,  more  especially  in  a 
department  to  which  he  has  paid  especial 
attention — the  mobilization  of  his  great 
force,  —  a  department  of  unusual  import- 
ance in  Prussia,  where  the  object  is  to  keep 
a  great  army  with  three-fourths  of  the  men 
living  in  their  own  homes.  Any  good 
officer  left  to  himself  would  secure  thu  re- 
sult for  a  regiment,  and  the  King  does  but 
supervise  the  work  in  many  regiments. 
For  general  organization  he  selected  an 
officer.  General  von  Boon,  who  is  a  repeti- 
tion of  himself ;  and  for  strategy,  Greneral 
von  Moltke,  an  excellent  strategist,  who, 
however,  is,  as  the  siege  of  Paris  shows,  ca- 
pable of  error,  and  who  inclines  to  con- 
sider war  as  a  science  rather  than  an  art, 
to  rely  on  principles  quite  as  much  as  on 
original  expedients.  Wellington  in  the 
King's  position  would  have  pursued  much 
the  same  course,  and  have  battled  with  the 
country  for  his  system  with  much  the  same 
tenacity.  Indeed  he  did  battle  for  it,  only 
not  bemff  King,  commanding  in  a  con- 
stitution^ country,  he  used  evasion  in- 
stead of  resistance  as  his  weapon.  He  un- 
derstood his  army,  he  said,  and  the  coun- 
try ;  and  the  only  way  to  keep  his  army  as 
he  wished  it  was  to  hide  it,  to  keep  it  un- 
obtrusive so  that  the  Commons  never 
thought  about  it.  The  King,  a  man  of  the 
same  type,  was  as  little  violent  as  was  con- 
sistent with  success,  struck  no  coup  (T^taty 
made  no  effort  to  conciliate,  but  with  im- 
movable obstinacy  adhered  to  his  notion, 
which  was  that  a  soldier  to  be  at  his  best 
required  three  years^  training  and  not 
only  two.  It  was,  as  it  prov^,  an  accu- 
rate idea,  but  it  is  just  the  sort  of  idea  a 
competent  officer  would  form,  and  there  is 
nothing  original  about  it,  except  the  scale 
on  which  it  is  implied.  In  action  the  King 
trusts  his  military  staff  entirelv,  does  not 
interfere, — in  one  great  action  he  was  two 
miles  from  the  commander-in-chie^ — and 
only  by  asking  for  the  plans,  compels  his 

f;enerius  to  think  them  very  carefully  out. 
n  his  government  of  the  conquered  coun- 
try, he  displays  just  the  same  order  of 
mind.  Wellington  was  far  from  a  cruel 
man,  but  he  stormed  BadMos,  and  though 
furious  at  the  horrors  which  followed,  was 
fririous  first  of  aU  at  the  breaches  of  dis- 
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oipline  those  horrors  involved.  About 
requisitions,  he  could  be  as  stem  as  the 
King,  and,  like  the  King,  sometimes  over- 
looked outrages  on  property  as  evils  diffi- 
cult to  prevent. 

In  the  King*8  system  of  internal  gov- 
ernment the  same  similarity  is  observable. 
Wellington  was  in  politics  a  narrow  Con- 
servative, mainly  because  he  did  not  see 
how  on  other  principles  the  "  King's  Gov- 
ernment could  be  carried  on,''  how  the 
country  could  be  administered, —  and  that 
is  just  King  William's  mental  position. 
One  of  his  few  utterances  which  have  been 
vividly  remembered  was  that  **the  Eling 
must  remain  the  pivot  of  power,"  and  he 
uttered  it  not  from  any  lanatic  idea  of 
kingship,  but  from  an  inability  to  see  how 
a  group  of  professors,  merchants,  and  the 
like,  assembled  in  a  Chamber,  could  do  the 
work  of  administration.  Wellington  did 
not  want  the  King  to  be  despotic,  but 
could  not  comprehend  how,  if  the  Govern- 
ment could  not  control  the  boroughs,  the 
business  of  the  country  was  to  be  got 
through.  The  Commons  would  control  it, 
and  the  Commons  could  not  do  it.  There 
is  no  desire  for  tyranny  in  King  William, 
but  an  honest  want  of  capacity  to  under- 
stand how,  without  an  active  hardworking 
commander-in-chief,  with  a  good  deal  of 
power,  a  State  is  to  set  along  at  alL  That 
it  could  get  along  of  itself  he  does  not  be- 
lieve, and  neither  did  Wellington;  while 
both  hated  corruption,  not  as  an  immoral 
instrument  of  Government,  but  as  a  bad 
one  —  very  troublesome,  very  wasteful, 
and  sure,  as  Wellington  wrote  when  in 
Ireland,  to  come  to  an  end  at  last. 

The  action  of  such  a  mind  in  foreign 
politics,  under  circumstances  like  those  of 
Prussia,  is  not  very  difficult  to  foresee. 
The  King  beipg  a  good  officer,  well  ac- 
quainted with  military  matters,  and  fond 
of  efficiency,  would  wish  to  round  off  his 
States,  thus  making  them  far  more  man- 
ageable ;  would  desire  position  for  his 
country,  especially  in  Germany;  and  would 
be  very  reluctant  to  break  with  any  great 
tradition  of  his  people,  —  and  that  is  what 


King  William  has  been.    He  was  delighted 
to  acquire   Schleswig-Hobtein   and    with 
them  a  seaboard,  and  all  the  enclaves  in 
his  dominions  and  to  be  rid  of  a  perpetual 
obstacle  like  Austria,  which  interfered  with 
the  ascendancy  of  his  State  in  Germany ;  but 
he  did  not  particularly  want  a  grand  Ger- 
many, or  to  be  Emperor,  or  to  be  anything 
but  a  successful  military  King  of  Prussia. 
No  kind  of  alliance  annoys  him,  whether 
with  a  State  like  Russia,  or  a  State  like  Italy, 
provided  it  involves  definite  advantages  — 
sometling  visible  and  not  a  merely  spirit- 
ual gain.    The  notion  of  having  unwilling 
subjects  neither  attracts  nor  dismays  him. 
K  they  are  Germans  so  much  the  better : 
but  he  fought  very  hard  with  his  counsel- 
lors to  be  allowed  to  take  Bohemia,  where 
the  population  would  have  been  hostile  to 
him.    He  minded  that  no  more  than  Wel- 
lington minded  having  Portugese  in  his 
army.    They  were  not  as  good    as  Eng- 
lishmen, and  they  were  difficult  to  govern, 
but  still   they  were  an  addition    to  his 
strength.    Like  Wellin^n,  too,  the  King, 
while   spending  his  life  in  war,  dislikes, 
it,  would  if  he  could  get  his  way  without 
it  avoid  it ;  but  still,  the  necessity  arising, 
he  could  put  cannon  on  a  bridge  to  mow 
down  unarmed  men.    He  would  not  de- 
stroy Paris  if  he  could  help  it,  but  he  will 
have  his  provinces,  and  he  tends  to  become 
harder  in  his  demands,  because  the  resist- 
ance he  finds    is   not    quite   dangerous 
enough  to  excite  his  respect.    He  is,  in 
fact,  as  we  read  him,  a  very  efficient  officer 
— not  general — of  Tory  opinions,  whose 
self-esteem  has  been  a  good  deal  raised  by 
success,  and  who  judges  of  policy  by  a 
narrow  though  honest  code  —  the  visible 
and  immediate  interest  of  the  country  he 
governs.     K     his    people     subsequently 
Siwarted  or  attacked  him  he  would  think 
them  rather    ungrateful,    keep    up    iron 
shutters  perhaps  while  he  lived,  but  would 
go  on  making  the  army  as  good  as  he 
could,  and  keep  down    the   Commons   as 
much  as  he  could,  quite  convinced  that  he 
was  doing  his  duty,  and  was  saving  his 
country  from  possible  misfortunes. 


I  OBSERVE  that  antiquariee,  such  as  prize 
skill  above  profit  (as  being  rather  ourious  than 
covetous),  do  prefer  the  brass  coins  of  the  Bo- 
man  emperors  before  those  in  gold  and  silver; 
because  there  is  mach  falseness  and  forgery 
daily  detected,  and  more  suspected,  in  gold  and 
sQver  medals,  as  being  commonly  cast  and  ooun- 
teri^ted.  whereas  brass  coins   are   presumed 


upon  as  true  and  ancient,  because  it  will  not 
quit  cost  for  any  to  counterfeit  them.  Plain 
dealing.  Lord,  what  I  want  in  wealth  may  I  have 
in  sincerity.  I  care  not  how  mean  metal  my 
estate  be  of,  if  my  soul  have  the  true  stamp, 
really  impressed  with  the  uni^gned  image  at 
the  King  of  Heaven. 

Thomas  Fuller. 
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From  The  Comhill  Magazina 
A  GARDEN  REVERIE. 

I  HEAR  the  sweeping  fitfal  breeze 

This  early  night  in  Jane; 
I  he&r  the  rustling  of  the  trees 

That  had  no  voice  at  noon  : 
Clouds  brood,  and  rain  will  soon  oome  down 
To  gladden  all  the  panting  town 
With  the  cool  melody  that  beatd 
Upon  the  busy  dusty  streets. 

But  in  this  space  of  narrow  ground 

We  call  a  garden  here  — 
Because  less  loudly  fi^  the  sound 

Of  traffic  on  the  ear, 
Because  its  faded  grass-plot  shows 
One  hawthorn  tree,  which  e^ch  May  blows, 
Whereon  the  birds  in  early  Spring 
At  sun-dawn  and  at  son-down  sing  — 

I  muse  alone.    A  rose-tree  twines 

About  the  brown  brick  wall, 
Which  strives,  when  Summer's  glory  shines, 

To  gladden  at  its  festival. 
Yet  lets  upon  the  path  beneath 
Such  pale  leaves  drop  as  I  would  wreathe 
Around  a  portrait  that  to  me 
Is  all  my  soul's  divinity. 

A  face  in  no  wise  proud  or  grand, 

But  strange,  ana  sad  and  fair; 
A  maiden  twining  round  her  hand 

A  tress  of  golden  hair. 
While  in  her  deep  pathetic  eyes 
The  light  of  coming  trouble  lies,  *  * 

As  on  some  silent  sea  and  warm 
The  shadow  of  a  coming  storm. 

From  those  still  lips  shall  no  more  flow 

The  tones  that,  in  excess 
Of  tremulous  love,  touched  more  on  woe 

Than  quiet  happiness. 
When  my  arms  strained  her  in  a  grasp 
That  sought  her  very  soul  to  clasp. 
When  my  hand  pressed  that  hand  most  fair 
That  holds  now  but  a  tress  of  hair. 

How  look,  this  breezy  Summer  night. 

The  places  that  we  knew 
When  all  the  hills  were  flushed  with  light, 

And  July  seas  were  blue  7 
Does  the  wind  eddy  through  our  wood 
As  through  this  garden  solitude  7 
Do  the  same  trees  their  branches  toss 
T^e  undulating  wind  across  7 

What  feet  tread  paths  that  now  no  more 

Our  feet  together  tread  7 
How  in  the  twilight  looks  the  shore  7 

Is  still  the  sea  outspread 
Beneath  the  sky,  a  silent  plain 
Of  silver  lights  that  wax  and  wane  7 
What  ships  go  sailing  by  the  strand 
Of  that  fair  consecrated  land  7 


How  hard  it  is  to  realize 

That  I  no  more  shall  hear 
The  music  of  thy  low  replies. 

As  those  deep  eyes  aod  clear 
Once  looked  In  my  faint  eyes  untH 
I  felt  the  burning  colour  fill 
My  face,  because  my  spirit  caught 
In  that  long  gaze  thine  inmost  thought. 

Alas!  what  voice  shall  now  reply  7 

Not  thine,  arrested  gale 
That  'neath  the  dark  and  pregnant  sky 

Subsidest  to  a  waiL 
On  dusty  city,  silent  plain. 
And  on  thy  village  grave  the  rain 
Comes  down,  while  I  to-night  shall  je^t 
And  hide  a  secret  in  my  breast 


SNOW. 


Like  to  my  lady's  fiioe, 
Likest  her  soft  white  hand; 

Veiling  the  trees  and  flowers. 
Till  statue-like  they  stand. 

Like  her  in  purity; 

Like  to  her  spirit  chaste, 
Which  thoughts  all  angel-pure 

Ever  and  ever  have  graced! 

Like  her,  alas,  too  like 
Are  ye,  white  snows,  so  cold; 

Arise,  love's  sun,  and  thaw 
Her  heart  with  beams  of  gold! 

Tin8ley*8  Magazine. 


AT  NIGHTFALL. 


When,  in  the  evening's  solitude. 
My  thought  has  leisure  to  be  free. 

The  purer  life,  the  higher  mood. 
The  nobler  purpose  wakes  in  me. 

But,  in  the  cares  that  through  the  day 
Constrain  the  mind  from  hour  to  hour. 

The  nobler  purpose  fades  away. 
Grows  famt,  and  loses  all  its  power. 

So  some  pure  star's  excelling  ray. 
With  all  the  beauty  of  its  light, 

Is  hidden  by  the  glare  of  day. 
And  only  shines  with  fall  of  night 

Chambers*  JoumaL 
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From  The  Quarterly  Review. 
POLITICAL  LESSONS  OF   THE  WAR.* 

The  war  drags  its  slow  length  along, 
adding  each  day  that  it  lasts  to  its  huge 
work  of  human  misery,  but  offering  by  its 
prolongation  no  hope  of  any  substantial 
change  of  result.  An  "  heroic  resistance  " 
may  be  lengthened  out  indefinitely ;  that 
is  to  say,  a  few  more  departments  may  be 
desolated,  some  hundreds  more  of  homes 
may  be  burned,  some  thousands  more  of 
human  beings  may  be  slaughtered  or  crip- 
pled; but  the  broad  issue  will  be  the 
same.  The  strength  of  France  is  broken ; 
her  territory  is  severed;  the  splendid 
lustre  of  military  fame  that  has  shone  for 
four  glorious  centuries  is  quenched.  The 
future  offers  a  piteous  prospect  for  any 
Frenchmen  to  look  upon ;  it  is  not  without 
gloom  even  for  the  coldest  and  most  selfish 
bystander.  It  will  be  the  occupation  of 
our  statesmen  for  many  years  to  come  to 
calculate  the  effects  upon  the  European 
equilibrium  of  the  diminution  of  the  poli- 
tical influence  of  France;  and  against 
some  of  them  it  may  tax  all  their  energies 
to  struggle. 

But  there  is  another  class  of  reflections 
which  the  war  suggests  as  it  draws 
towards  its  dose.  War  is  the  great  test 
of  institutions.  In  time  of  peace,  if  the 
people  be  by  habit  orderly  and  law-loving, 
very  clumsy  and  very  unjust  arrange- 
ments will  often  work  with  very  tolerable 
success.  If  sufficient  time  only  be  al- 
lowed, political  machinery  is  self-acyusting. 
Much  of  the  sting  is  in  practice  taken  out 
of  inefficient  or  oppressive  institutions  by 
the  interest  in  the  common  welfare  which 
all  persons  and  classes  are  made  by  experi- 
ence to  feel.  So  for  as  periods  of  tran- 
quillity are  concerned,  the  fact  that  institu- 
tions work  well  may  often  prove  not  that 
the  laws  are  good,  but  only  that  the  peo- 
ple are  sensible.  The  outbreak  of  a  war, 
especially  in  these  times  of  scientiflc 
slaughter,  is  a  far  more  trustworthy  test 
it  searches  out  with  fatal  accuracy  every 
weakness  in  the  machinery  of  government, 
every  flaw  in  the  structure  and  composi- 
tion of  a  nation.    It  is  true,  that  after  the 

•  The  War  CarreMpondenee  qfthe**  DaUy  Xew$,** 
1870.  EdiUd  with  Notei  cuid  Comments.  London, 
1871. 


State  of  war  has  continued  for  a  long 
period,  all  the  nations  engaged  in  it  sink 
to  the  same  half-barbarous  level  of  a 
purely  military  existence.  But  the  first 
shock,  the  sudden  transition  from  the 
sleepy  routine  of  peace  to  the  exigencies 
of  a  struggle  for  existence,  tries  the  work 
which  institutions  have  done  for  a  nation. 
It  detects  at  once  whether  they  have 
welded  its  classes  into  a  homogeneous 
mass ;  whether  they  have  endowed  it  with 
a  sound  and  supple  organization ;  whether 
they  have  bred  up  a  race  of  honest  and 
capable  public  servants.  We  have  not 
been  tried  by  this  fierce  test  —  may  the 
ordeal  b^  far  from  usl  for  no  honest- 
minded  man  among  us  could  look  forward 
to  it  without  much  sinking  of  heart  But 
we  have  stood  by  while  it  has  been  piti- 
lessly applied  to  two  great  and  noble 
neighbours,  who  were  thought  six  months 
back  to  be  no  unequal  competitors  in  the 
race  for  the  supremacy  of  the  world.  We 
have  watched  the  progress  of  the  trial 
day  by  day,  and  its  smallest  incidents 
have  been  laid  before  us  with  marvellous 
fidelity.  These  things  are  written  for  our 
learning.  It  concerns  us  nearly  to  investi- 
gate the  causes  that  have  led  to  the  over- 
whelming defeat  which  men  are  still  too 
much  astounded  fully  to  understand.  It 
has  lessons  of  the  deepest  import  for 
political  students  of  all  nations;  and  if 
we  in  England  do  not  learn  them  from  the 
experience  of  others,  we  may  chance  some 
day  to  learn  them  from  our  own. 

The  proximate  causes  of  French  disaster 
are  sufficiently  obvious,  and  scarcely  re- 
quire comment.  At  the  outset  their  num- 
bers were  too  few,  their  military  prepara- 
tions were  absurdly  insufficient,  their  gen- 
erals were  luxurious  and  incapable,  their 
soldiers  destitute  alike  of  discipline  and 
of  endurance.  Later  on,  when  the  army 
was  destroyed,  the  faults  of  other  portions 
of  the  community  came  in  to  contribute 
to  the  national  ruin.  The  levity  with 
which  at  a  bidding  of  a  street  riot  the 
Paris  mob  threw  down  a  Grovemment  but 
newly  sanctioned  by  a  vast  mtgority  of  the 
nation — the  entire  surrender  of  the  lead 
to  a  few  political  fanatics,  to  whom  the 
victory  of  their  crotchet  was  paramount  to 
all  considerations  of  national  well-being 
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—  were  errors  that  would  have  endangered 
a  far  more  promising  cause.  The  two 
great  parties  of  France  share  the  reproach 
of  her  present  condition  in  tolerably  equal 
portions.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether 
the  corrupt  inertness  of  the  Imperialists 
or  the  disordered  frenzy  of  the  Repub- 
licans have  been  the  most  efficient  instru- 
ment of  ruin.  But  that  is  the  very  symp- 
tom which  directs  us  back  to  ulterior 
causes.  It  is  the  universality  of  the  fail- 
ure which  indicates  that  some  evil  of  wider 
and  more  permanent  operation  has  been 
at  work  than  a  caprice  of  fortune,  or  the 
accidental  incapacity  of  a  few  individuals. 
Much  must,  no  doubt,  be  alli^wed  for 
causes  of  this  kind.  The  qualities  dis- 
played on  both  sides  have  been  excep- 
tional, and  must  not  be  taken  to  represent 
a  probable  future  average.  The  French 
'may  hope  for  rulers  somewhat  more  ener- 
getic than  Napoleon  m.  and  his  marshals, 
and  somewhat  less  frothy  than  Grambetta. 
The  Prussians  cannot  look  forward  to  a 
perennial  succession  of  Bismarcks  and 
Moltkes.  But  still,  after  all  allowances 
have  been  made  for  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  personages  who  have  played  the 
foremost  parts  in  this  strange  drama,  there 
must  be  deeper  forces  at  work  to  account 
for  its  tragic  ending.  And  the  characters 
of  these  personages  themselves  are  among 
the  effects  of  which  we  are  seeking  to  find 
the  causes.  How  is  it  that  Moltke  and 
Bismarck  were  so  happily  selected  and  so 
well  sustained  ?  How  have  they  been  able 
to  organize  this  great  success  through  so 
many  years  of  preparation?  How  is  it 
that  the  generals  and  ministers  of  Napo- 
leon m.  were  entrusted  with  a  power 
they  were  so  unfit  to  exercise,  that  their 
policy  was  so  reckless,  that  their  prepara- 
tions were  so  inadequate  and  hollow? 
The  intellectual  vice,  whatever  it  is,  is  one 
that  has  affected  the  nation  as  a  whole ; 
and  the  weakness  shown  by  a  few  individ- 
uals is  but  one  among  many  symptoms  of 
the  national  disease. 

It  is  no  accidental  failure,  no  passing 
malady,  that  has  caused  this  ruin.  It  lies 
deep  in  the  heart  of  French  political 
society.  It  is  the  direct  result  of  a  his- 
tory reaching  now  for  three  generations 
ba<^    It  is  feebleness  of  the  very  princi- 


ple of  Grovemment,  caused  by  chronic 
revolution,  that  has  mainly  brought  aboat 
these  vast  disasters.  Eighty  years  ago, 
the  French  began  a  revolution :  and  they 
have  continued  it  ever  since.  They  have 
never  agreed  upon  a  form  of  government 
to  replace  that  which  they  overturned. 
The  principle  \>f  submission  to  an  estab- 
lished authority  has  disappeared ;  and 
every  attempt  to  restore  it  has  been 
baffled  by  the  spirit  which  originally 
destroyed  it.  like  some  lingering  but 
malignant  disease,  the  passions  and  theo- 
ries of  1793  sleep  for  a  time,  and  seem  to 
have  lost  their  force;  and  then  suddenly 
breaking  out  with  fresh  violence  dash  all 
the  hopes  of  recovery  which  had  been  en- 
couraged by  an  interval  of  repose.  After 
each  burst  of  fury  has  exhausted  itself^ 
the  quieter  part  of  the  community — the 
classes  who  have  something  to  lose — have 
done  what  lay  in  their  power,  to  construct 
some  kind  of  political  edifice  out  of  the 
ruins,  and  restore  so  fiir  as  possible  the 
guarantees  of  social  order.  But  the  task, 
arduous  in  any  case,  has  in  theirs  been 
well  nigh  impossible.  They  might  choose 
a  master,  and  give  him  a  paper  constitu- 
tion ;  but  they  could  not  give  back  cohe- 
sion to  the  atoms  of  a  dissolved  society  : 
they  could  not  revive  the  social  training 
and  discipline  out  of  which  enduring  in- 
stitutions grow.  They  have  shown  no 
great  fastidiousness  in  the  choice  of  the 
various  systems  to  which  they  have  suc- 
cessively consented.  They  have  not  quar- 
relled about  names  or  ideas,  so  that  the^ 
might  have  security.  Twice  they  accepted 
a  dictature  from  the  soldiers;  once  they 
submitted  to  a  restored  monarchy  from 
the  European  coalition ;  once  they  took  a 
**  Citizen  King  "  from  the  doctrinaires.  But 
in  each  case,  as  has  been  recently  ob- 
served, the  new  constitution  lasted  for 
less  than  the  period  of  an  ordinary  farm- 
lease.  The  dictatures  leant  upon  the  sol- 
diery, were  bound  to  find  them  employ- 
ment and  promotion,  and  perished  in  the 
wars  to  which  they  were  driven  by  the 
conditions  of  their  existence.  The  mon- 
archies were  more  contemptuously  over- 
thrown by  the  restless  turbulence  of  street 
mobs  hounded  on  to  revolt  by  the  most 
reckless  press  in  Europe.    Each  of  these 
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violent  changes  has  left  the  nation  ad- 
vanced one  stage  upon  the  road  of  which 
anarchy  is  the  end.  The  general  belief 
in  the  necessary  instability  of  all  govern- 
ments has  become  more  and  more  con- 
firmed :  and  the  stability  of  governments, 
like  the  solvency  of  traders  is  destroyed 
as  soon  as  it  is  generally  doubted.  Gov- 
ernments could  not  be  firmly  founded; 
because  no  sooner  was  one  set  up,  than 
men  began  to  speculate  on  its  successor. 

The  evils  of  such  a  state  of  things  ex- 
tend to  all  departments  of  civil  life.  To 
the  governed  it  almost  involves  a  negation 
of  all  the  benefits  which  the  institution  of 
Grovemment  is  intended  to  confer.  Secu- 
rity to  the  enterprises  and  calculations  of 
industry  is  out  of  the  question.  No  man 
can  venture  on  undertakings  which  require 
a  lengthened  effort  to  bring  them  to  per- 
fection— or  of  which  the  fruit  can  only  be 
reaped  after  the  lapse  of  many  years.  The 
gains  of  the  capitalist  must  be  swift  if  he 
is  to  count  on  them  at  all :  and  they  are 
proportionally  speculative  and  hazardous. 
In  such  a  country  capital  can  never  make 
a  home.  It  shrinks  from  any  obligation  or 
partnership  that  ties  it  to  the  soil.  The 
philanthropic  writers  of  the  revolutionary 
school  may  well  complain  that  industry 
fails  to  earn  a  decent  livelihood,  and  that 
wages  are  depressed  to  starvation  point. 
That  it  is  so  is  their  own  proud  achieve- 
ment. The  rate  of  wages  is  low  because 
the  number  of  mouths  that  depend  upon 
the  money  that  is  spent  on  wages  is  out  of 
all  proportion  to  its  amount.  Those  who 
have  the  capital  to  spend  will  not  risk  it 
on  a  revolutionary  soiL  Either  they  carry 
it  to  other  and  safer  markets,  or,  more 
commonly,  they  abandon  the  hope  of  mak- 
ing it  reproductive.  They  are  content  to 
squander  it  on  the  pleasures  of  the  hour, 
because  they  know  that  beyond  the  hour 
they  have  no  right  to  count. 

These  evils  are  patent  enough,  and,  ex- 
cept by  a  school  of  revolutionary  writers, 
are  generally  recognized.  But  there  is 
another  and  more  subtle  class  of  dangers 
to  which  sufficient  attention  has  hardly 
been  devoted.  The  iigurious  effects  of 
chronic  revolution  upon  the  feelings  of 
the  governed  are  serious  enough ;  but  they 
receive    a   terrible    intensity    from    the 


parallel  influence  which  is  produced  upon 
the  minds  of  those  who  have  to  govern. 
A  sense  of  security  is  necessary  to  every 
man  in  the  conduct  of  his  affairs ;  for  with- 
out it  he  can  neither  forecast  widely  nor 
act  with  perseverance  upon  a  system.  In 
proportion  as  men's  affairs  are  more  im- 
portant, the  sense  of  security  becomes 
more  indispensable;  for  the  larger  any 
business  is,  the  more  it  requires  consist- 
ency and  foresight  in  its  management. 
But  it  is  most  vital  of  all  that  those  should 
feel  it  who  have  the  government  of  a  na^ 
tion.  If  they  feel  it  not  they  will  live  from 
hand  to  mouth,  as  all  men  do  to  whom  in- 
security is  habitual.  They  will  eschew 
far-reaching  and  statesmanlike  schemes  as 
a  sowing  of  seed  which  they  may  never 
reap.  Their  policy  will  be  showy,  hollow, 
unreal — designed  to  gain  the  applause  or 
appease  the  ill-humour  of  the  moment.  All 
the  powers,  all  the  honours,  all  the  patron- 
age at  the  disposal  of  Government,  will  be 
used  for  the  one  purpose  of  conciliating 
support.  Every  great  measure  of  nation- 
al policy  will  be  valued  in  their  scales,  not 
by  its  probable  influence  on  the  future 
honour  or  welfare  of  the  nation,  but  by  its 
immediate  purchasing  power  in  the  mar- 
ket of  votes.  That  any  measures  requir- 
ing national  effort,  or  thrift,  or  self-denial, 
should  find  favour  under  a  system  of  in- 
secure Governments,  it  would  be  Quixotic 
to  expect.  It  is  rare  that  they  withstand 
the  temptation  to  secure  themselves 
against  the  worst  perils  of  revolution  by 
timely  plunder. 

Such  a  system  of  insecurity  in  the  ten- 
ure of  dynasties  is  one  of  the  worst  evils 
with  which  chronic  revolution  has  afflicted 
France.  For  some  time  people  went  on 
persuading  themselves  that  each  revolu- 
tion would  be  the  last.  The  example  of 
England  —  that  fatal  Irrlicht  to  Continent- 
al nations — was  cited  to  show  that  **  Con- 
stitutional" Government  was  the  natural 
haven  into  which  States  were  driven  by 
the  gales  of  revolution,  and  that  no  matter 
how  many  of  these  'tempests  it  had  been 
their  fate  to  weather,  when  this  haven  was 
once  reached  all  fear  was  at  an  end.  So 
men  of  sanguine  minds  wrote  and  thought 
in  the  days  of  Louis  Philippe.  But  with 
his  ignominious  fall  these  illusions  were 
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dispelled.  It  became  evident  that  there 
were  classes  who  would  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  less  than  anarchy.  It  was  evident 
then,  it  has  been  saperabundantly  demon- 
strated since,  that  the  artisans  in  the  great 
French  towns  are  inaccessible  to  the  per- 
suasions of  reason  or  the  lessons  of  expe- 
rience. They  may  be  crushed,  but  they 
can  never  be  convinced.  Each  generation 
listens  to  the  promises  of  those  who  dream 
of  unfailing  prosperity  secured  to  all 
classes  by  law;  and  shrinks  neither  from 
robbery  nor  murder  to  fulfil  them.  It  fidls 
utterly  after  terrible  sufiTerings,  and  its 
successors,  untaught  by  the  failures,  after 
a  short  respite  TOgin  the  confiict  afresh. 
The  cyclical  period  of  French  constitutions 
—  amounting  to  about  twenty  years  —  in 
reality  represents  the  time  which  is  needed 
to  rear  a  new  generation  of  workmen  ig- 
norant or  incredulous  of  the  abortive 
efforts  of  those  who  have  failed  before 
them.  The  elass  has  been  pursuing  its 
phantom,  across  suffering  and  crime,  by 
revolts  and  by  attempted  assassinations, 
now  for  more  than  eighty  years ;  and  its 
faith  is  as  strong  and  its  success  as  distant 
as  when  first  the  chace  commenced.  The 
workmen  have  not  materially  mended  their 
condition :  the  right  to  have  work  always 
found  for  them  is  as  impossible  an  ideal 
as  ever;  but  they  continue  to  dream  of 
equality  and  to  organize  anarchy,  with  un- 
abated fervour.  They  remain  a  standing 
menace  to  social  order — the  incurable  can- 
ker of  the  civilization  on  which  they  feed. 
No  portion  of  French  society  has  been 
free  from  the  sense  of  insecuritv  produced 
bv  these  known  aspirations  of  the  artisans. 
The  *'  red  sceptre ''  has  been  constantly 
present  to  the  mind  of  every  class.  The 
second  Empire  was  in  the  minds  of  most 
educated  Frenchmen  but  a  transitory  ex- 
pedient. They  were  grateful  for  the  shel- 
ter which  for  the  time  it  afforded  to  the 
arts  of  peace;  but  thev  knew  that  it  had 
no  root  in  the  soil,  and  that  the  first  tem- 
pQBt  must  overthrow  it.  While  it  endured 
they  made  the  best  of  it,  although  with  a 
secret  consciousness  that  it  would  be  long 
before  industry  would  have  such  a  chance 
again.  Those  who  served  it  did  so  with  a 
cold  allegiance,  looking  forward  and  not 
knowing  who  their  next  master  might  be. 
They  made  haste  to  be  rich,  as  men  who 
were  shareholders  in  a  hazardous  specula- 
tion. They  gave  to  it  not  the  advice  that 
it  was  wholesome  for  it  to  have,  but  the 
advice  which  would  minister  to  their  own 
promotion.  The  same  sense  of  the  provi- 
sional and  insecure  character  of  his  political 
existence  weighed  heavily  upon  the  Em- 


peror himself.  Iffis  steps  were  those  of  a 
man  creeping  along  a  precipice  in  an  un- 
certain light,  knowinff  that  a  false  step 
would  destroy  him,  and  yet  unable  to  make 
up  his  mind  in  which  direction  his  sa£» 
road  lay.  His  aims  were  benevolent :  and 
his  Government  oonducted  France  to  a 
higher  range  of  material  prosperity  than 
she  had  ever  reached  before.  But  outside 
purely  industrial  legislation,  all  his  meas- 
ures were  instinct  with  the  feeling  that 
present  safety  was  the  one  paramount  con- 
sideration. He  seemed  to  feel  the  edifice 
he  had  constructed  straining  and  breaking 
under  him  at  every  step,  and  his  policy 
was  dictated  almost  solely  by  the  anxiety 
to  do  nothing  that  might  weaken  the  alle- 
giance of  any  class  or  even  clique  of  adher- 
ents. .There  has  seldom  been  a  govern- 
ment whose  whole  resources  were  so  sya- 
tematically  directed  to  the  purchase  of 
support.  He  would  undertake  one  war  to 
conciliate  the  revolution ;  and  plunse  into 
another  to  concdliate  the  priests.  Now  he 
would  lavish  vast  sums  on  the  capital,  in 
the  hope  to  purchase  the  affections  of  the 
workmen  of  Paris ;  and  then,  to  keep  his 
hold  on  the  peasantry,  he  would  set  all  the 
Liberals  at  aefiance  by  renewing  the  occu- 
pation of  Rome.  At  one  time  he  would 
project  huge  armaments  in  order  to  grat» 
ify  the  military  passions  of  his  people,  and 
make  a  show  of  resisting  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  Prussia ;  and  then,  for  fear  of  ir- 
ritating his  peasant  supporters,  he  would 
leave  his  professed  measures  of  reinforce- 
ment a  dead  letter. 

It  was  a  system  of  Government  that 
could  not  last ;  but  the  responsibility  for 
it  hardly  lies  with  Napoleon  ID.  He  was 
what  the  temper  and  tne  history  of  his  peo- 
ple made  him.  He  would  have  governed, 
Serhaps  with  an  arbitrary  but  still  with  a 
etermined  hand,  if  the  social  elements  out 
of  which  he  had  to  make  a  Government 
had  furnished  him  with  the  instruments 
for  doinff  so.  But  he  could  not  found  a 
secure  tnrone  on  a  disorganized  society. 
He  probablv  had  no  taste  for  living  a  life 
of  perpetual  canvass  —  for  prostituting  all 
the  authority  and  all  the  prestige  of  his 
Government  to  catch  votes.  But  he  had 
acceded  to  power  by  the  same  means  as 
Uie  various  Republican  Governments,  and, 
at  least,  one  of  the  monarchs  that  had  pre- 
ceded him;  and  he  held  it  by  the  same 
tenure.  The  inherited  security  of  Govern- 
ments had  been  forfiBited  by  the  Great 
Revolution ;  and  he  held  under  the  usual 
condition  of  ail  revolutionary  powers,  that 
he  should  stand  until  some  eday  of  unpop* 
ularity  should  arise  to  sweep  hun  away. 
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If  he  had  not  blundered  into  a  war  with 
PniBsia,  it  is  possible  that  this  policy  of 
patches  and  exi)edient8  might  have  served 
his  purpose  until  his  death.  But  the  war 
brought  all  its  hidden  deficiencies  and  in 
secunties  to  light ;  the  system,  whose  first 
principle  it  was  to  make  everything  pleas- 
ant to  everybody,  could  only  do  so  t>v  sub- 
stituting deceptions  for  realities.  In  the 
emergencies  of  civil  life  such  deceptions 
are  only  chmly  seen  through,  and  the  de- 
ficiencies they  cause  can  1^  endured  and 
forgotten.  But  in  the  terrible  stress  of  a 
great  war,  all  his  sins  —  one  after  another 
—  found  him  out.  Their  logical  conse- 
(^uences  were  pitilessly  worked  out  in  the 
sight  of  all  the  world*  He  had  leant,  in 
the  first  place,  on  the  support  of  his  sol- 
diery :  and  therefore  he  h^  not  dared  to 
offend  them  by  discipline.  When  the  day 
of  trial  came,  they  did  not  know  how  to 
gaard  as ainst  the  most  shameful  surprises ; 
they  had  never  been  taught  even  how  to 
fire  their  rifies  with  effect ;  they  paid  not 
the  slightest  regard  to  the  orders  of  their 
officers ;  and  they  were  too  soft  to  endure 
the  hardships  of  a  forced  march.  It  had 
been  necessary  for  his  support  that  mili- 
tary commands  should  be  neld  by  devoted 
adherents ;  therefore  officers  were  selected, 
without  regard  to  character  and  compe- 
tency, purely  for  their  Imperialist  zeal. 
Their  inefficience  and  luxury  were  perhaps 
the  most  potent  of  all  the  causes  that  led 
to  the  disasters  of  France.  The  same 
Nemesis  pursued  him  in  matters  of  second- 
ary moment.  To  please  the  tradesmen  of 
Paris,  and  divert  men's  minds  from  poli- 
tics, he  had  encouraged  a  fearful  luxury 
which  made  Paris  a  centre  of  corruption 
and  prodigality  to  the  whole  world.  The 
bureaucracy  of  France  did  not  escape  the 
common  contagion  -to  which  they  were 
more  specially  exposed.  Strangers  used 
often  to  wonder  how,  with  their  modest 
salaries,  they  could  sustain  the  prodigality 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  fashion  of  the 
capital  and  the  court.  When  the  war 
came,  and  the  deficiency  of  the  stores  un- 
der every  department  of  administration 
was  laid  bare,  the  mystery  was  unrid- 
dled. A  similar  explanation  must  be  given 
of  the  shortcoming  in  point  of  numbers 
which  made  the  odds  between  the  two 
combatants  so  terribly  unequaL  To  ^ain 
popularity  in  the  capital,  the  nominal 
strength  of  the  army  was  increased  in 
1868;  to  avoid  losing  it  in  the  provinces, 
the  ranks  were  never  filled  up.  A  Grov- 
emment,  which  depended  for  its  stabilitv 
on  votes,  could  neither  afford  to  part  with 
military  prestige  or  to  e^iforce  the  perform- 


ance of  military  duty.  Its  hard  neces- 
sity exceeded  anv  that  was  ever  imposed 
by  Egyptian  taskmaster.  To  job  and  yet 
to  obtain  efficiency,  to  encourage  vice 
without  demoralizing  its  officers,  to  make 
good  soldiers  without  daring  to  drill  them, 
and  to  possess  a  formidable  army  without 
venturing  to  rabe  soldiers,  were  the  stem 
tasks  imposed  upon  it  by  the  very  condi- 
tions of  its  existence. 

There  was  no  marvel  in  the  issue  gf  the 
campaign  undertaken  under  these  condi- 
tions. About  the  conduct  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  in  declaring  war  while  he  was 
practically  unarmed,  there  is  undoubtedly 
no  small  degree  of  mystery.  Circum- 
stances are  conceivable  in  which  no  other 
course  would  have  been  possible  for  him. 
His  soldiers  or  his  officers  might  have  be- 
come so  impatient  for  active  service,  that 
he  could  not  deny  it  to  them  without  los- 
ing his  popularity  with  the  army.  The 
popular  jealousy  of  Prussian  aggrandize- 
ment, and  the  ea^mess  to  bring  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Rhme  frontier  to  an  issue, 
might  have  been  so  intense,  that  he  could 
not  disregard  them  without  losing  his  pop- 
ularity with  the  nation.  In  either  case,  he 
would  have  yielded  to  the  common  destiny 
of  all  Grovemments  that  hold  by  a  tenan- 
cy-at-will:  he  would  have  obeyed,  it  is 
true,  i^ainst  his  better  judgment,  but 
preferring  uncertain  danger  mm  without 
to  certain  destruction  from  within.  These 
motives  would  have  been  a  sufficient  ex- 
planation. The  mystery  lies  in  the  fact 
that  there  seemed  to  be  no  ground  for 
them.  He  appeared  never  to  have  been 
stronger  with  the  peasantry  and  the  sol- 
diers, than  on  the  day  when  he  allowed 
the  Diio  de  Gramont  to  insult  the  only 
Power  in  Europe  that  was  strong  enough 
to  cast  him  down.  Whether  this  appar- 
ent security  was  hollow,  and  no  chance 
was  really  left  him  but  another  gambler's 
throw,  or  whether  enfeebled  by  ulness  he 
had  lost  the  vigour  to  cope  with  his  '^  light- 
hearted  "  advisers,  and  was  half  persui^ed 
by  their  empty  bras,  half  hustled  by 
their  importunity — these  will  probably 
remain  insoluble  ^eniflnnas  to  the  present 
generation.  But  at  uds  point  all  mystery 
ceases.  What  followed  was  the  natural 
result  of  manifest  causes.  All  sections  of 
the  French  people  had  fairly  and  thorough- 
ly broken  with  tradition ;  and  indeed,  af- 
ter two  generations  of  disuse,  had  almost 
forgotten  its  meaning.  The  mass  of  the 
people,  veterans  in  revolution,  had  lost  all 
traoition  of  allegiance.  The  propertied 
classes  owned  no  traditional  obhgations  to 
disinterested  effort ;  and  its  place  was  not 
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supplied  by  any  attachment  to  a  social  ar- 
rangement for  which  they  were  not  re- 
sponsible, and  which  even  in  its  repose 
gave  a  sanction  to  dbctrines  little  favour- 
able to  them.  The  Government  had  never 
even  possessed  the  tradition  of  security, 
and  its  measures  were  only  the  nervous 
makeshifts  of  conscious  instability.  Un- 
der these  conditions,  the  discipline  of  the 
soldiers,  the  devotion  of  the  officers,  and 
the  'foresight   of  the  Government  were 

Precisely  what  such  causes  might  have 
een  expected  to  produce. 
The  essential  feebleness  of  Napoleon's 
Government  clung  to  it  throughout  the 
short  campaign  which  terminated  in  Sedan. 
The  necessity  of  ruling  so  as  to  purchase 
support  never  deserted  it.  It  was  indispens- 
able to  reward  devoted  adherents:  and 
therefore  commands  were  multiplied,  and 
the  front  presented  to  the  Germans  in  the 
first  week  in  August  consisted  of  a  series 
of  feeble  and  isolated  divisions.  After 
the  defeat  of  Worth  had  scattered  for  ever 
the  prestige  of  the  Second  Empire,  the 
conciliation  of  public  opinion  in  Paris  and 
in  the  camps  became  the  paramount  con- 
sideration. The  Emperor  felt  more  keenly 
than  ever  that  he  was  but  a  tenant  on 
sufferance,  liable  to  be  dismissed  at  any 
moment,  if  the  humour  of  the  soldiery  and 
th^  populace  should  chance  to  combine 
against  him.  Consequently,  his  strategy, 
if  it  deserves  that  name,  had  a  double 
object.  Beside  the  ordinary  task  of  resist- 
ing the  enemy,  he  had,  in  addition,  to  sat- 
iBty  his  civil  and  military  critics.  The  pop- 
ulace behind  him  were  as  much  an  object 
of  dread  as  the  enemy  in  his  front.  The 
intrigues  of  Gambetta  were  quite  as  peril- 
ous to  his  person  and  his  dynasty  as  the 
plans  of  Moltke.  The  vacillations  of  those 
few  disastrous  weeks  were  but  an  expres- 
sion of  the  action  of  this  double  terror. 
Sometimes  one,  sometimes  the  other,  of 
the  two  dangers  appeared  to  be  the  most 
imminent.  At  one  moment  the  advance 
of  the  Prussians  would  make  him  forget 
the  anffer  of  Paris:  the  next  moment  a 
despatch  from  the  Tuileries  threatening 
revolution  would  drive  him  back  upon  the 
bayonets  of  the  Prussians.  After  the  bat- 
tle of  Worth,  prudence  counselled  an  im- 
mediate, retreat  from  the  frontier  and  a 
concentration  of  his  forces  before  Paris. 
But  his  Ministers,  no  longer  light-hearted, 
assured  him  that  if  he  abandoned  Metz  the 
Corps  Legislatif  would  turn  against  him. 
Palikao,  when  he  came  into  power,  was 
equally  urgent  that  he  should  not  retreat. 
He  dawdled,  doubting  between  the  two 
opinions,  till   the   Prussians  were   upon 


him ;  and,  though  he  escaped  himself^  the 
flower  of  his  army  was  shut  up  in  the 
town.    For  a  fortnight  after  his  hurried 
flight  the  fear  of  the  Prussians  was  domi- 
nant in  his  hesitating  mind.    He  remained 
quietly  at  Chalons  lulowing  MacMahon  to 
collect  another  army  out  of  the  debris  of 
ro  uted  divisions.    But  as  the  Crown  Prince 
advanced  the  pressure  from  Paris  gprew 
stronger  and  stronger.    Palikao,  who  nat- 
urally was  more  impressed  by  the  menao- 
inff  importunities  with  which  he  was  him-> 
seu  beset  than  by  a  more  distant  military 
danger,  insisted  that   unless  Mets  were 
relieved  he  could  not  answer  for  the  dy- 
nasty.   Again  the  fear  of  Paris  gained  the 
day  in  the  Emperor's  mind.    Profoundly 
conscious  of  the  strategic  blunder  he  was 
committing,  he  bowed  again  to  the  law  of 
his    political    existence,  and,   to    satisfy 
^*  opinion,"  staked  his  crown  upon  tte  one 
last  desperate  march.    He  received  the 
reward  that  attends  all  who,  in  perilous 
times,  commit  themselves  to  that  waywaid 
guide.    The  people  who  had  insisted  that 
at   any  cost    Metz  should  be    relieved, 
shouted  for  '*la  d^hdance"  as  soon  as 
they  heard  of  the  result  to  which  theiv 
clamour  had  led. 

It  is  easy  to  blame  the  Emperor  for  hia 
disastrous  errors;  it  is  easy  to  point  out 
the  course  of  conduct  which  would  have 
averted  his  fall.  K  he  had  never  chosen 
generals  by  favour  instead  of  by  merit :  if 
he  had  never  relaxed  the  reins  of  discipline 
in  order  to  acquire  a  barrack  populiwity  : 
if  the  treasure  which  was  corruj)tly  wasted 
by  his  creatures,  or  squandered  in  the  pur- 
chase of  political  support,  had  been  hon- 
estly spent  in  the  supply  of  his  garrisons 
and  his  armies :  if  he  had  carried  out  the 
reforms  of  which  Niel  procured  the  enact- 
ment, and  had  not  suspended  the  con- 
scription until  the  elections  and  plebiscite 
were  past — the  issue  of  the  war  would 
have  been  very  different,  and  he  would 
have  still  been  on  the  throne.  But  even 
if  he  could  have  been  warned  of  the  result 
of  all  these  errors  the  warning  might  have 
been  in  vain.  Such  a  policy  was  not  for 
such  a  Government  as  his.  It  might  be 
usefully  recommended  to  governments 
that  did  not  need  to  purchase  votes,  but 
were  secure  without  them.  But  he,  the 
child  of  revolution,  must  not  venture  to 
aspire  to  such  things  as  thrift,  and  integ- 
rity, and  severe  foresight — luxuries  re- 
served for  unshaken  thrones. 

Perhaps,  in  his  enforced  leisure,  the 
captive  of  Wilhelmshohe  occasionally  re- 
flects on  the  different  measure  which  haa 
been   meted  out   to  him  and  his  great 
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antagonist  by  contemporary  criticism  on 
the  one  hand,  and  destiny  on  the  other. 
Both  ho  and  King  William,  being  more  or 
le88  despotic,  were  held  in  abhorrence  by 
the  literary  judgment  of  Europe.  But,  as 
between  despots,  the  Emperor  has  been 
always  a  much  greater  favourite  than,  the 
King.  He  was  decidedly  **  enlightened," 
and  sedulously  cultivated  opinion.  He 
boasted  himself  that  he  understood  his 
epoch.  He  paid  an  ostentatious  homage, 
80  far  as  his  circumstances  would  permit, 
to  the  favourite  ideas  of  the  day.  He  was 
orthodox  upon  the  two  crucial,  though 
somewhat  conflicting,  doctrines  of  Na- 
tionality and  Free  Trade.  In  spite  of  the 
obvious  interests  of  his  country  ne  created 
Italian  unity  upon  one  frontier,  and  suf- 
fered German  unity  to  grow  up  upon  the 
other. .  He  proudly  based  his  sovereignty 
upon  universal  suffrage  and  vote  by  bfdlot. 
Gradually  he  crowned  the  edifice.  Free- 
dom of  the  press  as  large  as  exists  here 
was  introduced.  Parliamentary  govern- 
ment in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  under- 
stood here  in  the  last  century  —  submis- 
sion to  a  Parliament  elected  by  duly 
trained  constituencies — was  conceded. 
He  could  hardly  give  more  without  sur- 
rendering the  power  which  all  these  con- 
cessions were  made  to  bolster  up.  To 
all  these  measures  he  was  strongly  urged 
by  his  English  cotmsellors,  in  their  patron- 
izing way.  The  panacea  which  England 
is  perpetually  ofi^ring  to  other  nations 
wtJR  pressed  upon  him  with  especial  eager- 
ness and  confidence  of  prediction.  It  was 
practically  assumed,  with  scarcely  any 
circumlocution,  that  the  one  hope  of  safetv 
for  his  dynasty  was  to  adopt  English 
institutions  in  general,  and  the  doctrines 
of  the  Liberal  party  in  particular.  Un- 
fortunately destiny  and  the  Liberal  critics 
were  separated  by  a  diametrical  difference 
of  view.  Hie  practice  of  constitutional 
virtues  and  modem  doctrines  are  apt,  in 
Continental  countries,  to  be  their  own 
reward,  and  must  not  look  for  any  other. 
The  creation  of  Italian  unity  was  perhaps 
the  most  highly  lauded  action  of  his  reign. 
Its  direct  result  was  to  paralyze  Austria, 
and  to  bring  about  the  unity  of  Germany, 
which  was  his  ruin.  The  concession  of 
press  and  Parliamentary  liberties,  for 
which  he  was  so  much  praised  during  the 
last  years  of  his  reign,  had  the  effect  of 
consigning  him  to  the  Ministry  who  pushed 
him  into  the  war.  What  might  have  be- 
fallen him,  if  he  had  never  listened  to 
English  counsels,  is,  of  course,  a  matter 
for  free  conjecture.  It  may  be  that  the 
instability  of  his  throne  left  him  no  choice 


but  occasionally  to  appease  the  more 
"  advanced  "  portion  of  his  subjects.  But, 
in  any  case,  whatever  road  he  followed,  it 
could  have  led  to  no  worse  end  than  that 
at  which  he  has  actually  arrived. 

If  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  policy  of  the 
King  of  Prussia  during  the  last  two  years, 
the  contrast  is  very  striking.  The  re- 
markable feature  of  it  is  the  intense  sense 
of  security  which  it  displays.  He  did  the 
very  thines  which  Napoleon  ought  to  have 
done  —  wliich  perhaps  Napoleon  would 
have  done  if  he  had  dared.  He  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  man  of  great  ability ;  but 
he  had  at  least  this  precious  quality,  to 
know  exactly  what  he  wanted,  to  subor- 
dinate to  it  all  secondary  considerations, 
and  to  select  and  keep  the  men  who  were 
competent  to  fulfil  it.  It  was  not  without 
encountering  severe  resistance  that  he 
carried  his  policv  through  and  sustained 
his  Minister.  The  conmct  between  him 
and  his  House  of  Commons  was  carried  as 
far  as  such  a  conflict  could  well  go  without 
ending  in  civil  war.  The  Parliament 
blindly  opposed  the  military  policy  of 
which  they  are  now  all  appreciating  the 
results:  they  believed  it  to  be  intended 
tor  the  purposes  of  domestic  oppression, 
and  they  exercised  to  the  utmost  their 
legal  powers  in  order  to  hinder  it.  They 
refused  to  vote  the  supplies  for  which  the 
King  asked ;  they  even  left  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  year  unsanctionea ;  they 
openly  refused  their  confidence  to  his  Min- 
ister. But  the  King  laughed  at  their  pre- 
tensions to  control  his  general  policy  by 
virtue  of  the  power  of  the  purse.  He  did 
not  govern  otherwise  tvrannically  or  ille- 
gally. But  he  adhered  to  his  policy,  and 
he  kept  his  Minister.  He  insisted  on  the 
measures  of  reform  which  he  thought  indis- 
pensable to  the  efficiencv  of  his  army ;  and 
as  his  Parliament  would  not  give  their 
sanction  to  the  necessary  expenditure,  he 
dispensed  with  that  formality.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  his  pertinacity  excited  the 
greatest  reprehension  in  England.  He 
was  lectured  in  every  tone,  solemn  or 
severe,  which  the  English  press  can  employ, 
upon  the  wickedness  or  madness  of  his 
conduct.  With  that  peculiar  air  of  a  peda- 
gogue scolding  naughty  little  boys,  which 
certain  English  newspapers  assume  when 
they  remonstrate  with  Continental  potent- 
ates, he  was  told  that  he  was  arrogating 
powers  wholly  inconsistent  with  his  posi- 
tion ;  that  such  a  conflict  could  have  but 
one  issue ;  and  that  if  he  did  not  repent  of 
his  presumption,  he  had  nothing  to  expect 
but  the  fate  of  Charles  I.  The  awfiil  im- 
putation was   even  uttered  against    him 
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that  he  did  not  onderstand  the  true  Brit- 
ish meaning  of  the  word  '^  constitutionaL^ 
But  the  King,  who  had  a  much  greater 
respect  for  the  traditions  of  Frederick  the 
Great  than  for  those  of  tiie  British  Con- 
stitution, took  little  heed  of  volunteer  ad- 
vice and  sinister  predictions,  and  went 
upon  his  own  way.  What  the  result  of 
his  determination  has  been  the  world  has 
had  a  sufficient  opportunity  of  judging. 
What  it  would  have  been,  if  the  members 
of  the  Prussian  Parliament  had  been  able 
to  pare  and  clip  the  military  budget  at 
their  -discretion,  is  not  very  difficult  to 
comecture. 

The  victories  of  Prussia  are  due,  not 
merely  to  bravery  and  conduct  in  the  field, 
but  even  more  to  the  perfect  preparation 
of  the  army  for  all  its  duties.  The  disci- 
plined men,  the  highly-instructed  officers, 
the  exact  organization,  the  well-served 
artillery,  the  abundant  and  ever-ready 
supplies,  have  been  the  theme  of  unani- 
mous admiration.  But  these  things  were 
not  called  into  being  in  three  weeks.  They 
never  would  have  existed  if  the  King  and 
his  Ministers  had  gone  upon  the  plan  of 
assuming  that  because  for  half-arcentury 
Prussia  had  not  been  engaged  in  a  strug- 
gle for  existence  she  wpiUd  never  find  her- 
self exposed  to  such  an  emergency  again. 
They  are  the  fruit  of  systematic  prepara- 
tion, carefully  thought  out  in  the  first 
instance,  and  unflaggmgly  maintained  ever 
since.    If  King  Wuliam    had  been  com- 

Eelled  to  yield  to  his  Parliament  —  if  he 
ad  been  forced,  either  by  the  fear  of  rev- 
olution or  the  dictates  of  constitutional 
practice,  to  humour  the  floating  opinion 
of  the  hour  —  no  such  system  woula  have 
been  possible.  The  maxim  of  using  peace 
to  guard  against  war  is  one  that  popular 
assemblies  are  slow  to  follow.  His  esti- 
mates would  have  been  pared  down  to 
procure  relief  from  taxation;  the  less 
showy  portions  of  the  army  would  have 
been  starved;  every  improvement  that 
could  be  shelved,  would  have  been  post- 
poned to  a  more  convenient  budget ;  the 
military  administrators,  baited  and  baffled 
by  the  economists,  would  have  lost  heart, 
and  the  systematic  preparation  would  have 
broken  down.  Ana  if  any  one  had  pointed 
out  the  danffer  of  delay  and  neglect,  he 
would  have  been  met  by  homilies  on  the 
wickedness  of  war,  or  the  assurance  that 
the  advance  of  civilization  had  made  mil- 
itary precautions  an  old-fashioned  super- 
stition. Any  enthusiastic  military  re- 
former, keenly  alive  to  the  dangers  or  pos- 
sible dishonour  of  his  country,  would  soon 
have   satisfied    himself    that   systematic 


preparation  is  an  extravagance  nnsuited 
to  uovernments  who  have  to  pay  court  to 
transitory  opinions. 

These  two  cases  are  crucial  instances  of 
the  comparative  effects  of  secure  and  un- 
stable Governments  upon  the  external 
strength  of  nations.  Both  have  been 
equaUy  amenable  in  the  long  run  to  the 
determinate  opinion  of  their  people.  All 
the  prestige  of  the  HohenzoUems  could 
not  have  permanently  sustained  a  policy 
which  a  targe  majority  of  the  nation 
strongly  felt  to  be  pernicious.  But  his 
position  was  superior  to  that  of  his  antag- 
onist in  this,  that  though  he  was  responsi- 
ble to  the  same  tribunal,  he  could  require 
a  more  deliberate  verdict.  He  was  not 
forced  to  submit  to  the  caprice  of  a  season, 
or  the  enthusiasm  of  a  passing  cry.  He 
was  bound  to  obey  the  people,  oy  the  an^ 
written  but  inexorable  law  which*  binds 
every  sovereign  to  heed  the  will  of  an 
instructed  nation;  but  he  owed  no  such 
implicit  obedience  either  to  the  mobs  of 
great  towns  who  might  affect  to  speak  in 
the  people's  name,  or  to  the  politicians  to 
whom,  under  the  theory  of  representation, 
the  people  had  nominally  delegated  their 
authority.  The  unbroken  power  of  his 
House  enabled  him  to  say  that  neither  the 
agitations  of  a  capital  nor  the  votes  of  an 
assembly  should  prevent  him  from  sub- 
mitting his  policy,  tried  and  developed  by 
experience,  to  the  judgment  of  his  people. 
He  has  been  fully  justified  at  the  bar  to 
which  he  appealed.  Both  Prussia  and 
Germany  have  practically  admitted  that 
from  their  point  of  view  he  was  right,  and 
the  Berlin  Liberals  were  wrong.  I^  be- 
fore he  could  have  brought  into  action  the 
system  of  elaborate  preparation  which, 
under  shrewd  guidance,  he  had  projected, 
he  had  been  compelled  to  soothe  every 
vanity,  to  minister  to  every  corrupt  inter- 
est, to  find  a  sop  for  every  personal  ambi- 
tion ;  if,  under  fears  for  his  dynasty  or  for 
his  minority  at  the  elections,  he  had  been 
forced  to  leave  out  all  that  was  unpopular 
in  his  measures  —  the  world  would  nave 
seen  little  of  that  stupendous  development 
of  force  which  has  raised  Prussia  to  the 
sunmiit  of  European  power. 

Undoubtedly  the  pnenomena  before  us 
are  of  no  ordmary  magnitude.  The  war 
has  been  a  very  remarlutble  experiment  in 
illustration  of  political  science.  It  has 
shown  us  side  by  side  two  of  the  most  ex- 
treme specimens  that  it  was.  possible  to 
produce  of  secure  and  precarious  tenure 
in  a  ruler  —  of  the  Government  which, 
secure  in  its  traditions,  acts  on  system; 
and  the  Grovemment  which,   in  constant 
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dread  of  downfall,  lived  only  from  hand  to 
month.  It  has  measured  against  each 
other  the  two  political  condMons,  as  ap- 
plied to  nations  nearly  equal  in  every 
other  respect;  and  has  demonstrated  to 
us  their  comparative  dynamic  value,  in 
results  which  the  world  will  not  easily 
forget.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  these 
political  truths  should  be  speedily  illus- 
trated again  by  instances  of  equal  force. 
No  civihzed  nation  has  destroyed  the 
vitality  of  aU  government  by  a  habit  of 
revolution  so  persistent  as  that  which  has 
been  exhibitea  by  France.  No  other  dy- 
nasty ei\joys  the  historical  position  which 
has  ffiven  peculiar  strength  to  the  reign- 
ing House  of  Prussia.  But  yet  the  war 
has  lessons  for  other  nations  —  above  all, 
our  own.  We  have  seen  that  national 
honour,  and  even  existence  may  depend  on 
systematic  preparation  for  self-defence, 
and  that  the  foresight  with  which  such 
systems  are  planned,  and  the  tenacity  with 
which  they  are  carried  through,  depends 
on  the  sense  of  securitv  eiyoyed  by  those 
who  hold  the  reins  of  power.  Is  there 
nothing  in  this  respect  that  England  has 
to  learn  from  the  sufferings  of  an  ally, 
who,  till  lately,  was  the  mcSel  in  military 
matters  that  we  hoped  to  reach  ?  What 
is  the  character  of  our  own  military  pol- 
icy ?  What  is  the  state  of  our  own  defen- 
sive preparations  ?  Do  they  most  resem- 
ble those  of  Prussia  or  France  ? 

The  discussion  is  certainly  not  new  to 
the  public  mind.  Recent  events  have 
given  to  it  a  burning  interest  it  never 
possessed  before ;  they  have  taught  us  to 
realize  what  war  means  to  the  vanc^mshed. 
They  have  dispelled  the  notion  which  was 
beginning  to  prevail,  that  war  was  an 
affair  of  the  mditary  alone,  and  that  civil- 
ians had  nothing  to  do  with  it  except  to 
look  on,  or  at  most  to  get  out  of  the  way. 
There  has  been  a  class  of  excellent  per- 
sons who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  agitat- 
ing for  a  declaration  that  private  property 
at  sea  should,  in  times  of  war,  e^joy  the 
same  immunity  from  capture  that  it  enioys 
on  land.  We  believe  that  some  of  these 
gentle  schemers  still  exist,  and  that  they 
seriously  believe  that  they  will  some  day 
or  other  induce  maritime  nations  to  agree 
to  fiffht  on  the  principle  of  only  shooting 
at  those  who  are  paid  to  be  hit.  But 
whatever  their  success  may  be,  they  must 
abandon  the  argument  derived  from  the 
supposed  practice  upon  land.  This  cam- 
paign has  sufficiently  established  that  no 
such  immunity  is  eiyoyed  by  private 
property  —  at  all  events,  by  the  private 
property  of  nations  that  fight  witn  Ger- 


manv.  In  whatever  direction  the  progress, 
of  which  we  hear  so  much,  may  be  tending, 
it  is  certainly  not  towards  maJdng  a  state 
of  war  more  pleasant  than  it  was  in  times 

§ast  —  at  least  to  the  vanquished.  The 
esolation  which  followed  in  the  train  of 
the  armies  of  Attila  could  not  have  been 
worse  than  that  which  marks  the  track  of 
the  Prussian  aimies ;  because  if  the  taste 
for  destruction  displayed  by  the  Prussians 
falls  short  of  the  ferocity  of  the  Huns, 
their  methods  are  so  far  superior  in 
efficiency  that  the  results  do  not  widely 
differ.  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  make 
comparisons,  because  in  completeness  there 
is  no  degrees.  Nothing  can  oe  worse  than 
entire  destruction.  We  have,  indeed,  to 
thank  the  Prussians  for  having  taught  us 
several  stern  truths.  They  have  shown  us 
that  the  highest  education,  the  most  ad- 
vanced civilization,  do  not  stifle  l^e  origi- 
nal passions  of  the  noble  savage  — that  if 
you  scratch  the  cultivated  German  Rro- 
fessor,  you  will  find  the  nature  which 
made  the  lanzknecht  of  the  middle  ages, 
or  the  "  marauders  "  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War.  They  have  impressed  upon  us  that 
war  is  no  military  plaything ;  but  that  it 
means  peasants  butchered  by  hundreds, 
burning  villages,  towns  ransacked  by 
pillage  and  contribution,  just  as  in  the 
good  old  days  of  Tilly.  They  have  dis- 
pelled the  millennial  dreams  in  which  many 
sofb-hearted  people  were  fond  of  indulging, 
—  that  it  was  becoming  impossible  or  im- 
probable. Thanks  to  them,  the  state  of 
opinion  has  become  impossible  for  some 
generations,  in  which  Cobden  could  ven- 
ture to  insinuate  that  Wellington  was 
panic-struck. 

Englishmen  of  all  classes  and  parties  are 
therefore  discussing  our  military  condition, 
with  unwonted  earnestness ;  and  very  few 
voices  can  now  be  found  to  treat  the  dis- 
cussion as  a  panic.  Unhappily  the  subject, 
to  the  consideration  of  which  our  country- 
men have  come  with  salutary  zeal,  is  not  a 
new  one  to  them.  The  lamentable  state 
of  our  defences  has  been  brought  before 
them  again  and  again,  for  many  years  back. 
The  earliest  note  of  warning  was  sounded 
by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  long  before 
the  Crimean  war.  The  tale  of  deficiencies, 
and  obstructions,  and  want  of  system,  is  a 
verjr  old  one.  Every  time  there  has  been 
a  disturbance  of  peace  abroad,  the  English 
people  have  turned  uneasily  to  look  whether 
their  rulers  had  guaranteed  them  against 
the  danger  of  a  sudden  surprise.  Again 
and  again  the  crv  of  alarm  has  come  up  to 
Westminster  and  has  forced,  even  upon  the 
most  economical  financiers,  at  least  an  os- 
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tensible  compliance  with  the  popular  de- 
mand. FortresseB  have  been  built,  new 
arms  ordered,  new  services  organized, 
countless  schemes,  of  army  reform  dis- 
cussed, investigated,  reported  upon,  and 
shelved;  and,  amid  the  din  of  apparent 
preparation,  the  nation  has  dozed  off  into 
another  period  of  acquiescence,  in  the  full 
confidence  that  its  rulers  were  at  last 
awakened,  and  that  its  safety  was  assured. 
When  the  period  of  danger  comes  round 
again,  and  public  attention  is  again  turned 
to  the  subject  of  national  defence,  it  is  dis- 
heartening to  find  a  general  agreement  that 
our  condition  is  very  nearly  as  bad  as  it 
was  before.  Our  forces  are  still  insufficient 
when  compared,  not  with  what  they  have 
been  in  times  past,  but  with  what  our  an- 
tagonists might  bring  into  the  field  against 
us.  Such  as  they  are,  they  are  destitute 
of  ade(]Luate  training,  unused  to  act  to- 
gether in  laree  masses,  wholly  unprovided 
with  the  auxuiary  services  which  are  essen- 
tial to  their  efficiency  in  a  campaign.  The 
artillery — the  great  instrument  of  Prus- 
sian success — is  with  us  scanty  in  num- 
bers ;  and  as  the  pattern  of  guns  is  not  yet 
finally  determined,  the  supply,  both  to 
troops  and  fortresses,  is  naturally  inade-' 
quate.  Above  all,  we  lack  a  sufficient  es- 
tablishment of  highly-instructed  officers, 
which  are  thq  informing  spirit  of  an  effect- 
ive army. 

The  truth  is,  that  though  much  solicitude 
has  been  expressed  upon  these  subjects  in 
past  times,  the  attention  of  the  nation  has 
never  been  directed  to  the  question  long 
enough  to  secure  the  adoption  of  adequate 
precautions ;  and,  except  when  the  nation 
IS  excited,  the  natural  working  of  our  po- 
litical institutions  is  to  make  any  svstem- 
atic  preparation  very  difficult.  The  im- 
pulse of  a  panic  soon  spends  itself.  The 
nation  cannot  long  mamtain  the  tension 
of  feeling  which  is  necessary  to  make  a 
strong  impression  upon  ParUament.  The 
exciting  cause  passes  away.  Popular  feel- 
ing is  diverted  to  other  matters ;  and  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  having  volubly  given 
pledges  of  the  required  tenor  and  earnest- 
ness, are  satisfied  with  the  performance  of 
that  formality,  and  dismiss  the  subject 
from  their  minds.  The  perpetual  change, 
I  which  is  the  normal  conoition  of  Downing 
Street,  assists  the  process  of  oblivion. 
The  Aiinister  of  War  does  not  long  remain 
the  same.  There  have  been  seven  within 
the  last  ten  years,  giving  an  average  of 
seventeen  months  to  each.  The  plims  of 
oue  man  are  seldom  carried  out  energeti- 
cally by  his  successor.  One  Minister  pre- 
fers the  Militia,  and  the  Militia  bask  m  a 


brief  sunshine  of  official  favour.    Hie  next 

§  refers  the  Volunteers,  and  a  totally  new 
irection  is  ffiven  to  departmental  activity. 
The  third  Minister  is  a  g^eat  believer  in 
the  Reserve,  and  a  bran  new  set  of  plans 
is  devised  and  commenced,  to  give  force  to 
his  predilections.  The  fourth  Minister 
looks  upon  all  forces  principally  with  a 
view  to  cut  them  down ;  ana  accordingly 
the  successive  reforms  of  his  predecessors 
are  consigned  to  the  impartial  pigeon-holes, 
where  the  children  of  so  many  busy  brains 
sleep  side  by  side.  Meanwhile,  other  forces 
hostile  to  military  reform  regain  their 
power.  It  becomes  clear  that  if  certain 
measures  are  taken  —  say,  a  reform  in  the 
selection  of  officers  —  influential  person- 
ages will  be  affironted;  and  no  Ministry 
can  afford  to  dispense  with  the  support  of 
influential  personages.  Another  set  of 
measures  —  say,  the  construction  of  forti- 
fications —  offends  the  crotchets  of  a  cer- 
tain section  of  the  Ministerial  party;  and 
these,  combining  with  the  regular  Opposi- 
tion, form  a  ph^anx  in  the  mce  of  which 
the  Ministry  must  either  risk  a  damaging 
defeat  or  consent  to  mutilate  its  measure. 
Then  there  is  the  steady,  passionless,  un- 
flagging pressure  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  of  the  day.  His  reputation  — 
no  matter  who  he  is  —  depends  upon  the 
reduction  of  the  Estimates ;  and  each  suc- 
ceeding Chancellor  requires  a  fresh  reduc- 
tion, in  order  to  make  a  new  reputation. 
Nor  can  his  colleagues  afford  to  aisregajrd 
him. ,  Unless  the  nation  happens  to  be  in 
a  crisis  of  alarm,  finance  is  the  topic  which 
tells  at  the  elections.  Great  ana  compre- 
hensive measures  of  army  reform  may  be 
very  good  things ;  but  Ministers  must  live. 
Bloated  armaments  may  be  endured,  while 
the  nation's  feelings  are  high  strung  by 
sympathy  or  fear;  but  the  events  which 
excite  the  popular  imagination  pass  away, 
and  the  tax-gatherer  remains.  Some  de- 
partment must  be  made  to  furnish  the  ma- 
terials for  a  reduction  of  taxation;  and 
there  is  none  that  has  so  few  friends  as  the 
War  Office.  However  sagacious  a  military 
plan  may  be  that  is  devised  in  time  of  na- 
tional excitement,  its  merits,  when  the 
danger  has  gone  by,  will  all  be  forgotten, 
in  comparison  with  the  advantages  of  buy- 
ing dried  fruits  or  Memel  timl^r  a  little 
cheaper. 

It  is  not  likely,  under  these  circum- 
stances, that  any  English  Minister  will  at- 
tempt to  emulate  the  searching  military 
reforms  which  the  King  of  Prussia  has  un- 
dertaken during  the  last  ten  years,  still  less 
that  he  will  succeed  in  doing  so.  An  ar- 
dent patriot — a  novice,  perhaps,  in  parUa- 
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mentary  disappointmentB — might  cherish 
the  iliosion  that  a  Grovemment  in  posses- 
sion of  a  large  majority  ought  to  devise 
Bome  measure  which  should  make  the 
country  secure  from  invasion,  and  put  an 
end  to  the  "  role  cTeffacement "  which, 
under  the  mockery  of  our  ill-wishers,  we 
are  compelled  to  play.  But  the  sobering 
realities  of  parliamentary  government^  as 
at  present  practised,  would  soon  dispel  his 
dreams.  The  calculations  of  the  anxious 
-whip,  enumerating  the  remonstrances  he 
has  received  and  the  votes  that  he  fears 
must  be  noted  as  '*  shaky,"  the  noisy  objec- 
tions of  commercial  constituencies  against 
increased  expenditure,  the  quieter  but  not 
less  telling  pressure  of  vested  interests  and 
personal  susceptibilities,  will  soon  con- 
vince him  that  in  proportion  as  his  pro- 
posals are  effective  they  will  be  found  im- 
possible. If  he  does  not  appreciate  this 
truth  from  the  private  warnings  he  re- 
ceives, he  wiU  soon  learn  it  when  he  comes 
into  a  Parliamentary  discussion.  Not 
speedily — for  the  process  is  a  very  weary 
one — but  most  effectually  his  proposals 
will  be  reduced,  by  successive  operations, 
to  that  caput  mortuum  which  gives  no  hold 
to  objectors  and  combines  no  enemies 
against  it.  When  he  has  cut  out  every- 
tUng  that  may  offend  influential  persons 
or  discontented  cliques,  and  everything 
which  may  interfere  with  the  reductions 
contemplated  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, he  is  welcome  to  cherish  the  frag- 
ments that  remain;  and  when  they  are 
sanctioned,  and  he  is  reflecting  upon  their 
sorry  contrast  with  the  statesmanlike 
measure  on  which  his  heart  had  been 
originaUy  set,  some  eddy  in  the  political 
firmament  will  probably  waft  him  from 
office,  and  he  wul  leave  the  remnants  of 
his  policy  to  be  silently  buried  by  his 
successor. 

Is  it  wonderful  that,  under  these  condi- 
tions, but  scanty  traces  of  coherence  or 
systematic  design  are  to  be  discovered  in 
our  military  reforms?  It  is  not  natural 
that,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  full  of  begin- 
nings without  endings?  of  fine  concep- 
tions issuing  in  patchwork?  of  abortive 
revolutions  and  unfinished  novelties  ? 
Could  any  plan  be  better  devised  for  pro- 
ducing the  minimum  of  result  at  the  maxi- 
mum of  cost?  When  we  read  of  the 
manifold  defects  attributed  to  our  present 
military  condition,  our  feeling  is  that  the 
sum  of  all  the  worst  of  them  is  less  than 
the  consequences  which  such  a  chaos  of  ad- 
ministrative arrangement  might  be  ex- 
pected to  yield. 

The  material  is  good;  the  organization 


which  comes  down  to  us  from  better  times 
has  merits  of  its  own.  The  broad  general 
fault  to  be  charged  against  our  Army  is 
that  it  has  not  grown.  While  others  have 
been  advancing,  we  have  been  nearly 
standing  still.  It  was  a  good  army  —  per- 
haps the  first  of  armies  —  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  when  the  policy  of  Govern- 
ment was  more  permanent,  and  the  House 
of  Commons,  firom  its  constitution,  was 
less  fickle.  But  the  virtues  of  that  day 
are  not  sufficient  for  the  exigencies  of  this. 
The  progress  of  mechanicsd  science  —  es- 
pecially of  locomotive  science  —  has  made 
demands  upon  military  organization  which 
the  Governments  of  other  countries  have 
been  labouring  to  satisfy.  Time  to  pre- 
pare for  danger  is  an  indulgence  on  wnich 
now  no  people  has  a  right  to  count.  A 
nation  must  not  only  be  strong  —  it  must 
be  ready.  It  must  have  at  command  an 
organization  able,  at  the  shortest  possible 
notice,  to  throw  its  whole  strength  into  a 
single  blow.  A  number  of  skeleton  servi- 
ces, which  could  be  expanded  into  a  genu- 
ine army  by  recruiting  and  training,  dur- 
ing the  first  few  months  of  a  war,  was 
a  sufficient  preparation  for  war  in  our 
fathers'  time;  and  more  was  justly  de- 
nounced as  a  needless  burden.  Such  a 
state  of  preparation  now  simply  represents 
a  profitless  expenditure.  Lon^  before  the 
recruits  could  oe  gathered,  or  3ie  training 
given,  the  war,  for  good  or  for  evil,  would 
have  been  decided.  An  adequate  army, 
not  necessarily  kept  upon  a  war  footing, 
but  sufficiently  trained  and  supplied  in  aU 
its  branches  to  take  the  field  in  three 
weeks,  is  now  a  simple  condition  of  nation- 
al safety.  The  want  has  been  recognized 
for  years  past  by  military  men,  and  the 
failure  to  supply  it  is  not  due  to  any  na- 
tional hesitation.  There  is  no  deficiency 
of  money,  of  men,  or  organizing  brains,  or, 
if  the  popular  verdict  were  fairly  chal- 
lenged, 01^  popular  support.  It  is  our  po- 
litical machinery  which  fails.  Unrivalled 
as  an  instrument  for  enfeebling  the  arm 
of  Grovemment,  and  therefore  hindering 
an  excess  of  executive  interference,  it  has 
prevented  the  oppressions  into  which  the 
zeal  of  Continental  bureaus  constantly  be- 
trays them.  It  satisfies  the  most  imperi- 
ous want  of  a  free  people,  which  is  to  be 
let  alone.  It  is  not  ineffective  for  pur- 
poses of  mere  destruction,  especially  when 
it  is  driven  by  the  forces  of  sectarian  ani- 
mosity. But  in  matters  where  it  is  neces- 
sary tiiiat  Grovemment  should  govern  and 
create,  it  lamentably  breaks  down.  All 
the  virtues  that  are  attributed  to  it  —  in 
many  respects  justly — for  the  concerns 
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of  peace,  make  it  hopeless  for  the  purposes 
of  war. 

It  is  commonly  assumed  that  these  de- 
ficiencies are  a  necessary  incident  of  free- 
dom :  that  we  cannot  have  executive  vig- 
our and  consistency  of  policy,  without  sac- 
rificing something  of  the  liberties  on 
which  we  have  pnded  ourselves  so  long. 
If  it  were  so,  our  case  would  be  indeed  an 
evil  one ;  for  we  should  have  to  choose  be- 
tween enjoying  a  precarious  freedom  on 
the  sufferance  of  the  foreigner  and  secur- 
ing our  safety  by  the  surrender  of  that 
which  makes  national  existence  precious. 
But  the  asstunption  is  utterly  groundless. 
Freedom  does  not  require  an  unstable 
policy  and  a  precarious  Government. 
There  are  free  countries,  as  we  may  see  in 
the  case  of  America,  where  the  Govern- 
ment is  stable,  and  the  policy  consequently 
consistent.  There  are  despotic  countries, 
as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  France, 
where  a  sustained  and  far^eeing  policy  is 
impossible.  The  fault  of  our  English  sys- 
tem is  that,  with  a  dynasty  absolutely  se- 
cure, it  artificially  imitates  the  vices  of 
a  throne  mined  by  revolution  and  con- 
scious of  hourly  danger.  The  rights  of 
the  throne  have,  during  the  present  reign, 
lain  practically  in  abeyance ;  and,  however 
little  it  may  conform  to  constitutional 
usase  to  say  so,  the  Cabinet  is,  almost 
without  any  reserve  at  all,  the  ruling 
power  in  England.  The  peculiarity,  there- 
fore, of  the  English  constitution,  as  it  at 
E resent  works,  is  that  the  ruling  power 
as  no  rights  at  all.  Its  official  existence 
is  as  much  at  the  mercy  of  its  master,  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  that  of  the  vizier 
of  an  Eastern  Sultan.  The  ruling  power 
in  France,  as  has  been  already  sai^  is  held 
b^  a  tenure  not  exceeding  tliat  of  an  or- 
dmary  farm-lease.  But  the  ruling  power 
in  England  has  not  even  the  six  months' 
notice  accorded  to  the  poorest  tenant-at- 
will.  It  is  not  even  entitled  to  the 
month's  warning  of  a  livery  servant.  It 
can  be,  and  has  been,  dismissed  unexpect- 
edly upon  the  spot.  It  may  be  said  that 
this  is  the  fate  of  all  Ministers,  whether 
they  serve  despot,  President,  or  House  of 
Commons.  The  English  Prime  Minister  is 
not  more  liable  to  dismissal  than  the  Min- 
ister of  Prussia  or  the  Secretary  of  State 
in  America.  But  the  cases  are  not  paral- 
lel. These  Ministers  are  not  the  ruling 
power.  There  is  always  above  them  a 
supreme  authority  —  no  matter  by  what 
title  he  holds,  whether  by  eleetion  or  by 
inheritance  —  who  does  not  depend  for  his 
official  existence  upon  the  nightly  caprices 
of  a  popular  assembly.    An<C  at  least,  the 


Ministers  of  other  constitutions  have  the 
satis&ction  of  feeling  that,  if  they  are 
liable  to  instant  dismissal,  the  authority 
which  is  to  judge  and  may  dismiss  them, 
is  not  largely  composed  of  those  who  de- 
sire to  succeed  them.  The  decisions  of  the 
House  of  Commons  upon  the  question  who 
is  to  rule  the  country  is  something  be- 
tween a  judgment  and  a  scramble.  Num- 
bers of  those  who  take  part  in  it  hope  to 
benefit  by  its  results.  It  is  not  in  any 
sense  an  impartial  decision.  It  does  not 
turn,  as  far  as  the  mass  of  the  House  is 
concerned,  upon  the  question  which  is 
nominally  before  it.  Nor  is  this  the  worst. 
The  best  portion — the  trained  official 
portion  —  of  the  house  practically  neutral- 
izes itself^  and  has  little  share  in  the  ver- 
dicts that  are  given.  The  fact  that  the 
largest  portion  of  it  is  divided  into  two 
parties,  who  vote  steadily  for  their  chiefe, 
leaves  a  vast  power  to  those  whose  allegi- 
ance is  not  so  trustworthy ;  and  the  deci- 
sions of  the  whole  body  largely  reflect  the 
fickleness,  the  narrowness,  the  less  worthy 
motives,  of  those  whose  mobility  practical- 
ly gives  them  a  casting  vote. 

There  are  exceptional  periods  when  an 
Opposition  is  patriotic,  and  does  not  ham- 
per Ministers  or  intrieue  with  their  discon- 
tented adherents.  But,  as  a  rule,  the 
votes  of  the  mass  on  both  sides  of  the 
House  can  be  predicted  on  every  question 
upon  which  the  opinion  of  the  leading 
Minister  is  known.  The  vote  of  the  Op- 
position and  the  steady  Ministerialists  13 
foregone ;  and  unless  the  balance  between 
them  be  exceptionally  unequal,  the  power 
of  converting  a  majority  into  a  minority, 
and  consequently  the  decision  of  the  House, 
lies  in  the  hands  of  a  motley  body  of  out- 
siders. The  extreme  men  in  politics,  the 
religious  brigades  who  subordmate  politi- 
cal questions  entirely  to  their  ecclesiastical 
views,  the  disciples  of  small  Utopian 
schools,  the  neglected  men  who  are  yet 
open  to  overtures,  the  superseded  men 
whose  wrath  is  past  appeasing  —  these, 
and  a  handful  of  other  eccentricities  who 
defy  classification,  constitute  the  miscella- 
neous mass  out  of  which  the  (xovemment 
whip  has,  on  any  critical  division,  to  con- 
struct his  minority.  Save  in  the  rare 
cases  (as  in  the  last  two  years)  where  some 
great  popular  cry  has  lifted  the  Minister 
above  dependence  on  his  adherents,  these 
are  the  judges  on  whom  his  fate  depends. 
In  their  hands  it  lies  to  continue  him  in 
power,  or  by  a  single  vote  to  reduce  him 
to  a  private  station.  They  alone  are  open 
to  influence,  to  persuasion,  to  manipula- 
tion, and  therefore  they  alone  are  the  ob- 
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ject  of  Parliamentary  strategy.  It  is  of 
no  use  to  attempt  to  influence  the  constant 
Opposition ;  and  since  the  Reform  Act  of 
1832  no  Liberal  Minister  has  ever  com- 
manded for  any  length  of  time  a  sufficient 
number  of  constant  8U|)porters  to  enable 
him  to  disregard  the  vatnables.  They  may 
not  be  able  to  force  him  to  any  policy  to 
^which  he  is  disinclined,  but  their  negative 
influence  is  overwhelming.  Whatever 
happens,  they  must  not  be  driven  to  make 
common  cause  with  the  regular  Opposi- 
tion. Once  alienated,  it  is  impossible  to 
say  when  they  will  be  brought  back,  or 
how  many  their  example  of  desertion  will 
infect ;  consequently  their  threats  are  of 
enormous  power.  A  Government  meas- 
ure, in  however  perfect  a  condition  it  may 
issue  from  the  department  that  produces 
it,  never  assumes  its  final  aspect  until  it 
has  run  the  gauntlet  of  their  special  sus- 
ceptibilities. A  loose  allegiance  to  the 
ratine  party  is  the  highest  vantage-ground 
on  which  the  ordinary  British  le^slator 
can  stand. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  these  desertions 
do  not  often  occur  to  an  extent  fatal  to  a 
Ministry.  The  power  which  a  Minister 
possesses  of  threatening  a  dissolution  for- 
tifies him  to  some  extent  against  the  in- 
trigues or  revolts  of  mere  caprice.  But  a 
Government  cannot  live  on  dissolutions. 
The  threat  is  a  potent  one  so  long  as  it  is 
not  executed ;  out  —  besides  that  the  ef- 
fect of  a  new  election  is  always  somewhat 
problematical  —  the  Ministry  that  resorts 
to  it  is  in  the  condition  of  a  bee  that  has 
used  its  sting.  However  severe  the  wound 
it  has  given,  it  is  thenceforth  practically 
disarmed.  The  sting  is  gone,  and  cannot 
be  used  again.  The  tlureat  of  usin^  it, 
therefore,  is  not  a  weapon  which  a  Minis- 
ter willingly  employs  to  rally  his  mutinous 
followers.  It  is  far  easier  so  to  mutilate 
his  measures  as  to  avoid  oflending  them. 
The  temptation  to  abstain  from  handling 
thorny  questions  is  always  very  great ;  but 
when  continuance  in  office  is  the  prize  of 
indolence,  the  motive  becomes  irresistible, 

Nor  is  this  motive  one  of  rare  and  ex- 
ceptional operation.  Though  not  many 
Ministers  have  been  overthrown  by  deser- 
tions of  this  kind,  yet  the  cases  that  have 
occurred  have  exercised  an  influence  over 
many  besides  those  who  were  immediately 
concerned.  And  even  where  success  has 
not  rewarded  a  menacing  combination,  the 
attempt  has  nevertheless  stood  as  a  beacon 
for  the  Minister  to  avoid.  Mr.  Stltnsfeld's 
motion  upon  military  expenditure  in  1863, 
Mr.  Seymour's  motion  upon  the  Ashantee 
war  in  1864,  missed  the  success  which  was 


hoped  for  them ;  but  they  exerted  a  pro- 
found and  sinister  influence  upon  the  mil- 
itary policy  of  the  country  in  succeeding 
years. 

In  short,  the  result  of  our  system  is 
that  the  Minister  in  England,  like  the  £m- 

Eeror  in  France,  is  too  apt  to  live  from 
and  to  mouth.  He  eschews  large,  well- 
organized  plans,  knowing  that  if  he  pro- 
posed them  they  would  be  mutilated  by 
the  pressure  of  Parliamentary  supporters 
before  they  could  be  adopted,  and  that  if 
they  escaped  that  fate  they  would  be 
pared  down  to  nothing  in  two  or  three 
years  by  the  reductions  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  He  is  content  to  let 
alone  what  he  can,  and  only  touch  what  is 
forced  upon  him;  as  far  as  possible  to 
break  up  no  established  routine,  to 
frighten  no  vested  interests,  to  spend 
nothing  this  year  that  can  be  deferred  to 
another.  He  is  obsequious  to  the  House 
of  Commons  which  can  displace  him :  "he 
shows  little  thought  for  the  future  of  a  de- 
partment in  which  he  has  so  precarious  an 
interest.  In  short,  he  exhibits  all  the 
vices  of  the  poor  Irish  tenant-at-will,  for 
whose  insecure  position  our  sympathy  has 
of  late  been  so  urgently  invoked.  At 
least,  these  are  the  results  to  which  the 
temptations  of  his  position  lead  him.  If  he 
overcomes  them,  it  is  due  to  no  public  en- 
couragement, but  to  the  strength  of  his 
own  virtue  alone.  As  far  as  our  experi- 
ence has  shown,  this  bulwark  has  been  but 
a  moderate  protection  to  us ;  and  it  cer- 
tainly has  not  obtained  for  us  what  no 
Minister  can  secure  —  that  a  statesman- 
like policy,  if  proposed,  shall  be  adopted, 
or,  if  adopted,  shaU  be  sustained.  But 
still  the  question  remains  whether  it  is 
possible  to  remedy  the  evil.  Are  not 
these.difficulties  inherent  in  the  represent- 
ative system  ?  Could  they  be  removed,  or 
even  modified,  without  laying  profane 
hands  on  the  British  Constitution  ? 

We  are  not  careful  to  answer  objectors 
on  this  matter.  National  safety  is  above 
the  worship  of  constitutions,  however  an- 
cient and  venerated.  There  have  been  in- 
dividuals who  have  immolated  themselves 
at  the  foot  of  an  idol,  and  it  is  possible 
that  nations  may  be  found  to  do  the  same. 
But  the  English  are  too  practical  a  people 
to  put  names  for  things  when  national  in- 
dependence is  at  issue.  Whether  the 
Bntish  Constitution,  as  it  now  exists,  will 
do  the  work  of  national  defence,  is  a  sub- 
ject on  which  we  or  our  children  shall 
some  day  have  to  decide ;  and  when  the 
necessity  arises  we  shall  doubtless  do  so 
without  undue  regard  for  phrases   that 
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have  lost  their  meaning.  But  the  time  is 
not  yet  come  when  any  decisive  opinion 
upon  that  question  can  be  formed.  For 
the  British  Constitution,  as  we  now  know 
it,  is  no  time-honoured,  well-tried  machin- 
ery of  Government :  it  is  a  new  thing,  on 
which  time  has  yet  to  pronounce  its  ver- 
dict. It  may  be  a  great  improvement  on 
that  which  our  fathers  knew  and  loved ;  it 
may  be  a  fatal  deterioration ;  or  it  may, 
as  is  more  probable,  mingle  improvement 
in  some  spheres  of  Government*  with 
obvious  loss  in  others.  But,  whatever  its 
merits,  it  is  so  unlike  that  which  has  gone 
before  that  any  reading  of  the  future  by 
the  light  of  the  past  would  be  delusive. 
And  there  is  no  part  of  the  functions  of 
Government  in  which  its  success  is  more 
problematical  than  those  which  concern 
the  attitude  of  the  nation  towards  foreign 
Powers. 

The  change  which  came  over  the  Grov- 
emment  of  this  nation  under  the  legisla- 
tion of  1832,  and  which  was  confirmed  by 
that  of  1,867,  was  a  change  in  essence. 
The  old  names  remained.  There  were 
still  three  estates  of  the  realm.  The  King 
still  sat  upon  his  throne ;  the  Lords  Spir- 
itual and  Temporal  still  exercised  a  right 
of  legislation  nominally  co-ordinate  with 
that  of  the  Commons.  But  under  this 
apparent  identity  of  forms  an  entire 
chanse  in  the  substance  of  the  Constitu- 
tion had  taken  place :  it  had  ceased  to  be 
an  aristocratic  Government.  The  full 
effects  of  the  change  did  not  manifest 
themselves  at  once ;  for  the  men  who  had 
been  trained  under  the  old  Constitution 
stiU  worked  the  new  one,  and  the  classes 
upon  whom  power  had  for  the  first  time 
descended  were  slow  to  shake  off  the  def- 
erence which  the  habit  of  many  centuries 
had  taught  them.  No  revolution,  even 
among  the  most  fickle  races,  shows  its  full 
effects  till  the  generation  disciplined  to  the 
old*  traditions  has  passed  away,  least  of 
all  among  a  people  so  phlegmatic  and  so 
averse  to  change  as  the  English.  If  our 
Conservative  party  had  been  true  to  its 
principles,  the  period  of  transition  might 
nave  outlasted  the  lifetime  of  the  present 
generation.  But  the  collapse  of  1866-67 
—  antedated  though  it  was  by  accidental 
causes  —  was  the  logical  corollary  and  in- 
evitable sequence  of  the  revolution  of 
1832.  The  provisional  aristocracy  which 
Lord  Grey  attempted  to  create  out  of  the 
trading  and  manufacturing  classes  had  in 
it  no  element  of  permanence.  They  were 
too  timid  heartily  to  resist  the  assaults  of 
the  lower  classes,  too  jealous  of  their  old 
antagonists  to  combine  cordially  with  the 


upper.  In  both  France  and  England 
efforts  were  made  by  theoretical  politicians 
to  find  in  the  supremacy  of  the  middle 
class  a  compromise  between  the  govern- 
ment of  caste  and  the  government  of  num- 
bers. It  seemed,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
escape  feudal  domination,  with  which  the 
philosophy  of  the  age  had  quarrelled ;  on 
the  other,  to  avoid  trusting  the  destiny  of 
the  nation  to  ignorance  and  the  passion  of 
unchecked  democracy.  In  theory,  nothing 
seemed  more  plausible  than  such  arrange- 
ments, and  on  the  strength  of  their  logical 
excellence  they  endured  for  many  years. 
They  failed,  because  the  middle  class  itself 
was  not  fitted  for  such  a  part.  It  is  not  a, 
class  militant ;  it  has  no  mternal  cohesion 
—  no  consciousness  of  unity  to  enable  it 
to  maintain  a  political  predominance.  Its 
victories  have  oeen  due  to  the  alliance  of 
a  discontented  lower  class,  and  their  fruits 
have  disappeared  as  soon  as  its  allies 
thought  fit  to  help  themselves.  The  revo- 
lution of  1832  was,  therefore,  in  its  ulti- 
mate results,  a  democratic  revolution,, 
though  its  earlier  form  was  transitional 
and  incomplete.  This  form  was  pro- 
ductive of  great  advantages  for  the  time : 
indeed,  for  some  years  it  might  be  said, 
without  exaggeration,  that  the  accidental 
equilibrium  of  political  forces  which  it  had 
produced  presented  the  highest  ideal  of 
internal  government  the  world  had  hith- 
erto seen.  But  it  was  not  tho  less  pro- 
visional on  that  account.  The  forces  by 
which  political  organisms  are  destroyed 
were,  for  the  time,  balanced  by  influences 
which  still  lingered,  and  were,  therefore, 
neutralized.  But  these  were  increasing, 
and  the  others  were  decaying,  and  the  bid- 
ance  could  not  last  for  any  length  of  time. 
It  has  now  been  finally  upset,  and  we  have 
now  fully  reached  the  phase  of  political 
transformation  to  which  the  revolution  of 
1832  logically  led. 

To  say  that  our  present  state  is  demo- 
cratic,-is  to  indicate  only  a  very  small  part 
of  the  novelty  or  the  difficulties  of  our 
position.  We  are  democratic  under  con- 
oitions  undei*  which  democracy  was  never 
attempted  before.  This  is  true  in  respect 
to  the  ma^tude  of  the  United  Elingaom 
and  the  density  of  its  population.  The 
democracies  which  have  hitherto  existed 
in  the  world,  with  more  or  less  success, 
have  either  extended  over  small  areas,  or 
over  territories  where  the  supply  of  land 
has  been  infinite  in  comparison  with  the 
population.  In  that  respect  we  are  trying 
a  perfectly  new  experiment,  the  issne  of 
which  it  is  impossible  to  predict.  Bat 
these  conditions  are  in  their  nature  anal- 
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terable,  and  we  must  bear  the  result  of 
tiliem  as  best  we  may.  They  are  not  the 
only  nor  the  most  unportant  novelty  in 
our  democratic  expenment.  No  other 
democracy  had  ever  worked  with  so  de- 
pendent an  Execatiye.  The  forms  of 
party  govetimient,  as  established  here, 
"whioi  give  to  the  House  of  Commons 
the  most  complete  and  minute  control 
over  the  Executive,  were  never  devised 
for  a  democratic  government.  They  sprang 
up  in  times  when  the  Crown  nominated 
a  large  number  of  the  members  of 
the  Bouse  of  Commons,  and  a  still 
larger  number  were  nominated  by  aris- 
tocratic families  much  under  the  influence 
of  ^e  Crown,  and  whose  natural  faults 
would  be  the  reverse  of  fickleness  or 
temerity.  When  equality  came  to  be 
more  valued  than  it  was  two  centuries 
ago,  such  anomalies  were  not  likely  to 
endure.  But  when  they  fell,  the  system 
that  had  grown  up  out  of  them,  and  was 
dependent  for  its  value  on  them,  should 
have  been  revised  at  the  same  time. 
That  curious  kind  of  Conservatism,  how- 
ever, which  leads  us  to  cling  all  the  more 
passionately  to  forms  because  we  have 
been  forced  to  abandon  their  substance, 
prevented  any  adaptation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion to  the  new  distribution  of  power. 
The  result  is,  the  Constitution  as  we  have 
it  now,  and  the  administrative  results  that 
Constitution  is  working  out.  Such  a  state 
of  things  could  never  nave  been  enacted. 
No  prudent  legislator  would  have  pro- 
posed to  surrender  direct  and  complete 
executive  power  to  a  democratic  assembly 
freely  elected.  No  precedent  for  such  an 
arrangement  can  be  found  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  if  we  except  the  form  of 
ffovemment  established  by  the  National 
Convention  in  1793,  which  can  hardly  be 
quoted  as  a  salutary  example.  We  have 
not  adopted  it  of  set  purpose,  but  we  have 
*< drifted"  into  it,  as  mto  many  other 
national  embarrassments,  by  pure  inert- 
ness. 

The  evils  of  it  are  beginning  to  show 
themselves.  Such  as  its  origin  was,  such 
are  its  effects.  Our  administration  both 
in  home  and  foreign  affiurs  tends  more 
and  more  to  the  vice  of  "  drifting."  The 
finest  vessel  must  drift  if  she  does  npt 
obey  her  helm.  No  deliberative  assembly, 
however  high  it^  qualities,  can  be  other- 
wise than  vacillating  and  helpless,  unless 
it  will  submit  to  be  led.  The  House  of 
Commons  has  been  developing  for  some 
years  past  a  distate  for  obedience,  even  to 
the  leaders  of  its  own  choice,  which  is 
natural  to  bodies  of  heterogeneous  compo- 
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sition,  but  which  is  fatal  to  good  govern- 
ment. Upon  one  or  two  salient  questions, 
on  which  the  feelings  of  constituencies 
have  been  strongly  moved,  it  is  sufficiently 
obsequious.  As  tar  as  such  matters  are 
concerned,  it  sits  as  a  body  of  delegates  to 
register  the  popular  decision.  But  beyond 
the  narrow  limits  of  his  special  commis- 
sion, even  the  most  trusted  leader  appears 
to  be  powerless.  The  power  of  small  in- 
dependent sections,  each  in  full  cry  after 
its  own  special  crotchet,  appears  to  in- 
crease, and,  as  the  resultant  of  their 
mutually  destructive  energy,  a  paler  and 
paler  tint  is  creeping  over  the  whole  of 
our  external  and  ddmestic  policy.  Always 
excepting  the  special  subjects  on  which 
the  constituencies  are  excited,  the  courage 
of  Governments  seems  to  grow  feebler  — 
their  constructive  power  to  diminish. 
Thev  give  up  more  in  despair  to  the  ob- 
stacles which  are  created  by  the  unruly 
and  disorganized  character  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  They  seem  to  consider  that 
the  fixed  principles  of  action  and  the 
decisive  poucy,  which  each  man  in  his  own 

Erivate  affairs  would  consider  indispensa- 
le  to  success,  are  unattainable  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  England  as  it  is  now.  They 
are  content  to  float  sleepily  down  the 
stream,  letting  it  carry  them  whither  it 
lists,  only  stretehing  out  a  hand  now  and 
again  to  avoid  some  obstacle  that  is  close 
upon  them,  or  avert  some  immediate  dan- 
ger. And  so  we  comfortably  drift  on, 
Httle  heeding  the  reckoning  that  awaits 
aU,  nations  or  men,  who  prefer  to  indulge 
in  the  pleasing  illusions  of  the  present 
rather  than  bear  the  pain  and  discipline 
of  foresight.  Some  day  it  must  come. 
Our  sins  of  omission  accumulate  against 
us  while  we  dream.  Our  statesmen,  in 
their  hearts,  knowing  the  danger  of  inac- 
tion, throw  the  blame  of  it  on  the  House 
of  Commons  and  " public  opinion; "  while 
the  public,  sensible  that  England  is, 
administratively,  standing  still,  while  all 
the  world  is  moving,  denounce  the  feeble- 
ness of  our  statesmen. 

This  paralysis  of  government  is  the 
g^ave  danger  which  the  new  constitution 
of  1832  appears  to  be  slowly  woiking  out. 
If  it  be  so,  war  will  test  and  proclaim  it, 
as  it  has  proclaimed  the  weaknesses  of  the 
French  Empire  which  seemed  so  strong. 
Every  department  of  the  State  feels  its 
effects.  The  hopeless  chaos  of  our  muni- 
cipal administration  —  the  misunderstand- 
ings which  are  gradually  severing  the 
Colonies  from  England  —  the  indecision 
and  half-heartedness  which,  in  foreign 
policy,  condemns  us  to  a  part  which  is  the 
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ideal  neither  of  the  old  EDglish  nor  the 
new  Manchester  school,  which  is  neither 
dignified  nor  cheap  —  are  all  results  trace- 
able to  the  confusion  which  has  arisen 
from  the  unfitness  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  exercise  direct  executive  power. 
But  of  all  the  evils  which  are  due  to  this 
cause,  the  inefficiency  of  our  defensive 
preparations  is  far  the  gravest.  Other 
matters  can  wait.  The  instinct  of  self- 
government  is  so  strong  in  the  English 
people,  that  we  can  bear  the  torpidity  of 
the  Home  Office  almost  without  regret 
The  Colonies  are  long-suffering,  and  will 
probablv  wait  some  years  yet  while  we 
are  making  up  our  minds  whether  they 
are  to  be  looked  upon  as  poor  relations, 
or  jewels  of  the  Crown.  Even  in  reftpect 
to  our  foreign  relations  —  so  far  as  they 
do  not  take  the  form  of  war — we  can 
afford,  at  a  slight  cost  to  national  suscep- 
tibility, to  put  off  the  question  whether 
we  desire  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  European 
Power  or  not.  But  the  state  of  our  de- 
fences admits  of  no  delay.  Whether  it  be 
true  or  not  that  the  rrussian  staff  are 
already  engaged  in  discussing  the  invasion 
of  England,  no  one  can  say  that  war  is  so 
improbable  a  contingency  as  it  was  twelve 
months  ago.  The  lust  of  conquest  has  re- 
ceived a  terrible  impulse,  and  the  pretexts 
for  indulging  it  will  not  be  wanting.  We 
are  bound  by  numerous  guarantees,  some 
of  which  we  have  recently  renewed.  Our 
destiny  is  bound  up  with  that  of  Belgium, 
and  Turkey,  and  Sweden,  unless  we  are 
content  to  proclaim  that  we  are  too  weak 
to  give  effect  to  our  pledged  word.  The 
schemes  for  the  absorption  of  Holland, 
which  Count  Bismarck  freely  discusses, 
could  hardly  be  realized  without  goading 
the  English  people  to  resistance.  Nor 
must  we  count  upon  the  faint-heartedness 
which  many  of  our  prominent  advisers 
openly  recommend.  The  same  self-delu- 
sion, which  now  makes  the  English  believe 
that  they  are  safe,  will,  when  they  are 
provoked,  make  them  believe  that  they 
are  strong.  Their  patience  will  give  way 
at  the  moment  when  those  who  are  trad- 
ing on  their  supposed  pusillanimity  least 
expect  it,  and,  without  mquiring  into  the 
state  of  their  preparations  or  the  capacity 
of  their  leaders,  we  shall  plunge  into  war. 
The  provocation,  which  makes  this  catas- 
trophe inevitable,  may  come  at  any  mo- 
ment. Our  treaty  guarantees,  our  free- 
dom of  speech  and  consequent  frequency 
of  offence,  our  views  of  the  privileges  and 
the  duties  of  neutrals,  all  offer  so  many 
opportunities  of  attack.  We  know  not 
when  we  may  be  involved  in  such  a  strug- 


gle for  existence  as  that  which  has  deso- 
lated France.  There  are  signs  of  an 
alliance  which  shall  add  the  vast  hosts  of 
Russia  to  the  military  Power  by  which 
France  has  been  overwhelmed.  If  such 
an  alliance  should  take  place,  the  reversal 
of  our  traditional  Eastern  policy  cannot 
fail  to  be  one  of  its  results.  If  such  events 
be  impending,  the  crisis  will  be  one  of  the 
most  terrible  through  which  this  country 
has  ever  passed.  But,  in  any  case,  the 
times  are  past  in  which  constitutional 
scruples  can  be  allowed  to  hamper  nation- 
al defences.  The  House  of  Commons 
must,  by  its  own  patriotism  and  self-con- 
trol, furnish  an  antidote  to  the  evils  which 
the  excess  of  its  power  has  caused.  "  Rep- 
resentative institutions  are  on  their  trial " 
was  said  sixteen  years  ago,  and  the  ver- 
dict then  was  not  very  favourable.  It  is 
difficult  to  estimate  the  danger  to  social 
order  which  will  arise,  if  any  great  disas- 
ter or  disgrace  shall  teach  the  nation  to 
despise  the  institutions  in  which  it  has 
been  so  long  taught  to  trust. 

We  are  not  sanguine  enough  to  hope 
that  any  formal  amelioration  in  the  rela- 
tions between  the  Executive  and  the 
House  of  Commons  will  take  place  for 
many  years  to  come.  Neither  men  nor 
assemblies  will  yield  prerogatives  which 
they  have  once  acquired,  except  to  some 
power  stronger  than  themselves;  and  it 
is  only  the  nation  that  is  strong  enough  to 
limit  the  action  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  Americans,  looking  at  the  question 
antecedently,  saw  the  .  essential  miport- 
ance  of  securing  that  for  a  fixed  peri(^  of 
years  the  Executive  should,  save  in  cases 
of  positive  crime,  be  independent.  The 
actual  mechanism  that  governs  us  is  so 
hidden  beneath  the  remains  of  ancient 
checks  and  powers,  in  various  stages  of 
decay,  that  the  question  of  "  security  of 
tenure  "  for  the  Executive  is  never  broad- 
ly presented  to  the  popular  mind.  Some 
great  failure  in  war  will  probably  happen 
before  the  vital  necessitv  of  an  efficient 
Grovemment  is  recomized.  We  must  look 
for  a  mitigation  of  present  evils,  n6t  to 
any  formal  change,  but  to  the  good  sense 
of  Ministers  themselves,  and  of  the  parties 
which  oppose  and  follow  them  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  great  need  of 
the  crisis  is  a  military  organization,  care- 
fully planned,  carried  out  fearlessly  and 
thoroughly.  It  will  be  a  deep  blot  on  the 
fame  of  any  Minister  who  shall,  by  any  act 
or  concession  of  his,  allow  Parliamentary 
difficulties  to  mar  the  fulness  of  the  scheme 
which  he  shall  judge  to  be  required  by 
exigencies  of  the  national  honour.    At  the 
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present  moment,  with  the  fate  of  France 
Defore  their  eyes,  the  most  wayward 
House  of  Commons  will  shrink  from  mu- 
tilating a  complete  measure  of  national 
armament.  The  extent  to  which  our  prep- 
arations should  go  must  depend  on  the 
part  we  mean  to  bear  in  the  councils  of 
Europe.  If  we  intend  to  maintain  an  iso- 
lated position,  regarding  the  "strip  of 
silver  sea "  as  another  Atlantic  severing 
ns  from  all  concern  with  the  affairs  of 
Europe,  it  is  obvious  that  we  require  only 
defensive  armaments.  If^  on  the  other 
hand,  we  resolve  to  adhere  to  our  tradi- 
tions, and  to  sustain  the  guarantees  to 
which  we  are  pledged,  we  must  be  able,  in 
case  of  need,  to  operate  upon  the  Conti- 
nent with  armies  having  some  proportion 
to  those  with  which  modem  warfare  is 
carried  on.  But  when  we  have  decided 
the  scale  upon  which  our  armaments  are 
to  be  designed,  let  us  resolve  that  they 
Bhall  be  complete ;  that  in  respect  to  cav- 
alry, artillery,  and  the  auxiliary  services, 
they  shall  be  ready  at  a  month's  notice  to 
take  the  field :  and  that  no  want  of  train- 
ing in  the  troops,  or  instruction  amon^ 
the  officers,  shall  frustrate  the  object  with 
which  so  great  sacrifices  are  incurred. 
And  when  the  scale  of  expenditure  and 
the  plan  of  organization  have  been  resolved 
upon,  let  us  make  an  effort  to  give  to  it 
some  character  of  permanence,  to  save  it 
from  the  yearly  nibblings  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  We  should  gladly  wel- 
come the  estaolishment  by  law  for  a  term 
of  years  of  the  expenditure  by  which  our 
defences  are  to  be  maintained.  We  should 
hail  such  a  measure  as  an  auffury  of  a  bet- 
ter state  of  things.  It  would  give  to  us 
some  sort  of  security  that  the  safety  of 
this  country  shall  no  longer  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  financial  combinations  of 
each  succeeding  year — that  it  shall  not 
be  liable  to  be  paralysed  by  any  passine 
caprice  of  the  House  of  Commons.  But  if 
such  a  law  is  at  present  too  much  to  hope 
for,  atieast  we  may  look  for  some  under- 
standing between  the  chiefis  of  the  two 
great  political  parties  to  the  effect,  that 
the  amount  of  the  military  Estimates  shall 
not  for  a  fixed  term  of  years  be  made  the 
object  of  Parliamentary  manoeuvres. 

We  confess  to  a  fear  that  our  rulers 
may  not  realize  the  gravity  of  the  crisis, 
and  may  fritter  away  the  interval  of 
preparation  that  yet  remains  to  us  in  at- 
tempts to  patch  again  the  patchwork  of 
which  our  military  system  consists.  A 
few  changes  in  detail,  a  little  extra  ex- 
penditure for  the  year  upon  this  vote  or 
that,  wiU  justify  them  to  themselves  in 


assuring  us  that  we  are  secure  against  all 
emergencies.  It  was  precisely  the  same 
assurance  which  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  gave  to  his  Chambers  in  the  spring 
of  1869.  But  whatever  Ministers,  grown 
old  in  the  art  of  substituting  grandiloquent 
phrases  for  solid  precautions,  may  assert, 
the  nation  at  least,  cannot  be  decieved. 
The  great  lesson  of  this  war  —  its  one 
compensation  for  its  unnumbered  horrors 
—  is  that  we  must  drive*  out  firom  us  the 

Erophets  of  optimism.  For  years  they 
ave  sung  to  us  premature  paeans  on  the 
progress  of  humanity;  and  so  confident 
was  their  triumph,  so  overwelming  their 
contempt  for  those  who  still  dared  to  be- 
lieve that  the  human  race  was  fallen,  that 
men  had  come  in  some  degree  to  listen  to 
them.  The  new  gospel  —  a  compound  of 
commerce  and  philosophy  —  was  being 
extensively  taught  and  believed,  to  the 
effect  that  the  **  peace  on  earth,"  which 
Christianity  had  been  unable  to  bring 
about,  had  been  secured  by  the  locomotive 
and  the  spinning-jenny.  We  were  to  lay 
aside  our  precautions,  and  to  bury  with 
little  honour  the  stat-ecraft  of  our  fathers, 
on  the  faith  that  culture  and  science,  and 
mutual  inter-communication,  had  made 
wars  among  civilized  nations  an  impossi- 
bility. The  year  1870  has  taught  us  what 
pitiful  presumption  lay  behind  the  mask 
of  this  grand  philosophy.  We  know  now 
that  war  has  lost  none  of  its  congeniality 
to  human  errors  and  passions  —  that  the 
science  which  was  to  have  stayed  it  has 
but  sharpened  its  weapons  and  multiplied 
its  horrors  —  and  that,  whereas  of  old  it 
was  undertaken  with  small  pretext  and 
paltry  result,  the  pretexts  remain  now  as 
scanty  as  ever,  but  the  result  is  over- 
whelming desolation.  We  know  that  no 
appearance  of  peace,  however  profound, 
however  soothing,  is  to  be  trusted.  The 
tempest  can  burst  upon  us  in  a  moment 
from  a  blue  sky,  wastmg  smiling  territories, 
and  happy  populations  with  the  utmost 
misery  that  human  nature  can  endure. 
All  this  is  now  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 
speculative  objection.  It  is  bare,  stem 
fact.  We  live  in  an  age  of  "  Blood  and 
iron."  If  we  mean  to  escape  misery  and 
dishonour,  such  as  that  of  which  we  are 
reading  every  day,  we  must  trust  to  no 
consciousness  of  a  righteous  cause,  to  no 
moral  influence,  to  no  fancied  restraints 
of  civilization.  These  bulwarks  may  be 
of  use  to  us  when  tlie  millennium  draws 
near ;  they  are  empty  verbiage  now.  We 
must  trust  to  our  own  power  of  self- 
defence,  and  to  no  other  earthly  aid.  Nor 
let  us  hope  that  we  can  provide  the  safe- 
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ffoard  when  the  danger  comes.  We  have 
been  taught  hj  the  saddest  lessons  of  our 
neighbour's  experiences,  that  to  trust  in 
iintrained  valour  and  self-devotion,  how- 
ever lofty  those  qualiites  may  be,  is  the 
silliest  of  delusions.  If  we  would  be  safe, 
we  must  call  to  our  aid  aU  the  resources 
that  science  and  discipline  have  ministered 
to  the  art  of  human  destruction.  We 
know  now,  by  experiments  worked  out 
upon  others,  th&t  a  large,  well-trained, 
well-supplied  army,  is  the  one  condition 
of  national  safety.  It  will  be  well  for  us 
if  we  suffer  no  official  procrastination,  no 
empty  commonplaces  about  British  valour, 
to  leave  us  to  face  the  coming  danger  un- 
defended — unprepared. 


From  The  Spectator. 
THE  "  QUABTEBLY  "  ON  THE  COMMONS. 

Can  a  popular  body  ever  be  consistent, 
can  it  ever  carry  out  a  policy  which  re- 
quires years  for  its  perfect  development  ? 
These  are  the  questions  asked  in  the 
Quarterly  by  the  extremely  able  writer  of 
the  article  on  "The  Political  Lessons  of 
the  War" — said  to  be  a  Tory  leader  of 
the  first  rank  —  and  he  answers  them 
both,  as  we  understand  him,  in  the  nega- 
tive. If  he  is  rifl^ht,  there  must  some 
day  or  other  come  an  end  to  government 
through  a  popular  Assembly,  and  as  that 
day  will  probably  be  the  last  day  also  of 
free  institutions,  and  as  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  the  Reviewer's  descriptions  are 
true,  it  is  at  all  events  worth  while  to  ex- 
amine patiently  and  impartially  what  he 
has  to  say  for  himselfl  His  data  are  cor- 
recUy  stated.  It  is  true  that  up  to  1832 
the  United  Kingdom  was  governed,  as  a 
rule,  with  certain  intermittent  exceptions, 
by  a  limited  number  of  landholding  fam- 
ilies. They  were  not  in  many  cases  aris- 
tocrats in  ike  Heralds'  sense  of  that  word ; 
but  they  had  all  the  power  and  most  of 
the  characteristics  of  a  true  political  aris- 
tocracy, pride,  persistency,  and  that  kind 
of  hardness  which  is  the  attribute  of  men 
with  a  stron^r  sense  of  their  individuality 
and  their  rights.  It  is  also  ipxe  that  fropi 
1832  to  1807  the  Kingdom  was  sovemed 
bv  an  artificial  aristocracy,  a  middle-class 
electorate,  which  may  or  may  not  have 
been  consciously  designed  by  Earl  Grey 
— we  doubt  that  as  a  historical  fact  —  but 
which  certainly  had  all  the  bad  and  many 
of  the  good  qualities  of  an  aristocracy,  it 
neglected  the  Departments,  but  it  took  the 
taxes  from  the  shoulders  of  the  people  to 


lay  them  on  its  own.  And  it  is  also  tme 
that  the  Kingdom  is  now  governed  by  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  ih&t  they  are  as 
yet  scarcely  aware  of  liieir  power,  but 
that  they  will  in  the  end  insist  that  Gro^ 
emment  shall  go  the  way  they  approve, 
and  not  any  other.  Nor  will  any  grave 
politician  deny  either  that  the  House  of 
Commons  is  at  last  the  true  head  of  ibe 
Executive,  that  it  controls  every  depart- 
ment, that  Ministers  will  and  must  shape 
their  policy  so  as  to  please  the  judgment 
of  their  actual  master,  the  House,  which 
is  so  much  the  more  potent  because  it  is 
exempt  —  as  a  rule,  though  there  are  some 
marked  exceptions  to  this  law  —  from  the 
dread  of  popular  resistance;  or  that  at 
this  particular  moment  the  House  is  a  va- 
cillating lord.  We,  who  are  Radicals  "  dyed 
in  the  wool,"  who  firmly  believe  it  better 
that  a  nation  onoe  fit  for  liberty  should 
perish  fighting  for  its  liberties  than  that  it 
should  resign  its  freedom,  accept  with  a 
single  reserve  this  description  of  our 
existing  condition :  —  "  The  peculiarity, 
therefore,  of  the  English  Constitution,  as 
it  at  present  works,  is  that  the  ruling  power 
has  no  rights  at  alL  Its  official  exisfbnce  is 
as  much  at  the  mercy  of  its  master,  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  that  of  the  vizier 
of  an  Eastern  sultan.  The  ruling  power 
in  France,  as  has  been  already  said,  is  held 
by  a  tenure  not  exceeding  that  of  an  ordi- 
nary farm  lease.  But  the  ruling  power  in 
England  has  not  even  the  six  months'  no- 
tice accorded  to  the  poorest  tenant-at-wiD. 
It  is  not  even  entitled  to  the  month's 
warning  of  a  livery  servant.  It  can  be, 
and  has  been,  dismissed  unexpectedly 
upon  the  spot.  It  may  be  sidd  that  this  is 
the  fate  of  all  ministers,  whether  they 
serve  despot,  president,  or  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  English  Prime  Minister  is  not 
more  liable  to  cusmissal  than  the  Minister 
of  Prussia  or  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
America.  But  the  cases  are  not  paralleL 
These  ministers  are  not  the  ruling  power. 
There  is  always  above  them  a  supreme 
authority  —  no  matter  by  what  title  h* 
holds,  whether  by  election  or  by  inherit- 
ance— who.  does  not  depend  for  his  offi- 
cial existence  upon  the  nightly  caprices  of 
a  popular  assembly." 

We  have  underlined  a  single  sentence, 
the  sentence  we  reserve  from  our  assent, 
but  does  not  that  sentence  contain  the 
very  gist  of  the  whole  matter?  Is  the 
House  of  Commons  the  final  ruling  power? 
Is  there  not  in  England  a  ruler  who  can- 
not be  dismissed,  whose  tenure  is  to  all 
human  appearance  quite  immutable,  who 
is  as  absolute  as  any  Sultan,  more  absolute, 
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indeed,  because  this  ruler  alone  among 
rulers  of  earth  is  not  liable  to  have  his 
head  chopped  ofl^  or  to  be  poniarded,  or 
to  die  of  measles  ?  We  believe  that  the 
Quarterly  reviewer  would  be  the  last  man 
in  England  to  deny  that  the  Electorate  is 
such  a  ruler,  to  question  that  if  the  mar- 
ried males  of  Great  Britain  really  resolve 
upon  a  particular  course  of  action  —  "pol- 
icy," "  attitude,"  "line  of  progress,"  call  it 
what  you  will  —  that  line  of  action  must 
be  adopted  as  obediently  as  if  it  had  been 
dictated  by  a  Caliph  with  a  divine  right  to 
take  fourteen  lives  a  day.  He  himself  ac- 
knowledges this  in  set  terms  whenever 
matters  mteresting  to  the  masses  are  in 
question,  indeed  he  dislikes  the  absolute- 
ness of  the  ruler,  terming  the  obedience 
of  the  Ministry  to  the  people  in  such  cases 
obsequiousness,  and  we  want  to  know  why 
he  considers  that  this  electorate  must  be 
vacillating  in  its  policy.  Because,  he  wiU 
reply,  vacillation  is  a  natural  characteris- 
tic of  the  masses  of  mankind.  We  deny  it. 
The  natural  characteristic  of  the  masses  of 
mankind,  and  especially  of  Anglo-Saxon 
mankind,  is  a  stupidly  tenacious  adher- 
ence to  certain  fixed  ideas,  to  which  they 
will  and  do  stick  with  a  pertinacity  sucn 
as  no  King  or  President  ever  did  or  will 
show,  simply  because  no  personage  has 
the  endurance  of  a  nation.  Just  let  the 
Reviewer  try  to  attack  one  of  the  rooted 
ideas  of  the  British  mind,  say  this  one, 
that  if  in  danger  of  criminal  pimishment 
he  ought  to  M  tried  by  twelve  men,  and 
see  the  kind  of  response  he  would  get 
from  the  electorate.  It  would  take  him 
seven  years  to  convince  his  own  tenants 
that  he  was  not  assailing  one  of  the  laws 
of  nature,  and  seven  more  to  persuade 
them  that  his  view  of  the  matter  was  one 
which  deserved  more  than  a  moment's 
thought.  Penetrate  the  electorate  with 
an  idea,  drive  it  home  into  the  brain  of 
that  strong-willed,  undying  despot,  and  so 
far  from  Ms  vacillating,  it  will  be  almost 
impossible  ever  to  ^et  it  out  again.  He 
will  cling  to  his  pohcy  long  after  the  jus- 
tification for  it  has  passed  away.  The  re- 
viewer says  the  Umted  States  have  a  pol- 
icy because  they  have  an  independent  Ex- 
ecutive, but  the  Executive  in  America  is 
elected  by  the  parties,  and  he  will  hardly 
assert  that  the  parties  would  always  reject 
a  strong  cry  raised  by  the  nation.  Well, 
did  he  ever  hear  of  a  serious  cry  raised  in 
the  United  States  for  the  abrogation  of 
the  policy  of  non-intervention  in  European 
quarrels  ?  Can  he  conceive  of  a  "  pohcy  " 
more  thoroughly  carried  out  than  that  has 
been  ?    It  is  convenient,  he  will  say,  easy, 


aereeable  to  the  nature  of  the  electorate. 
very  true ;  and  since  when  have  kings  or 
aristocracies  carried  out  policies  that  were 
inconvenient,  difficult,  and  disagreeable  to 
their  convictions  ?  Did  anybody  ever  hear 
of  a  war  more  persistent  than  that  of  the 
North  against  the  South,  or  of  a  principle 
more  obstinately  maintained  than  that  of 
State  Rights,  or  of  a  Constitution  re- 
garded with  such  conservative  reverence 
as  that  of  the  United  States  ?  Or,  to  take 
an  example  much  nearer  home,  can  he 
point  to  any  year  in  our  history  during 
which  the  body  of  the  people,  now  Sov- 
ereign, has  ever  swerved  from  its  clear 
persistent  policy  of  retaining  the  freedom 
of  the  seas,  has  ever  failed  to  respond  to 
any  demand  for  its  Navy,  has  ever 
pardoned  a  Ministry  which  could  be 
clearly  proved  to  have  reduced  our 
strength  in  that  direction  to  a  dangerous 
point  i  Is  it  not  absolutely  true  that  if  any 
Premier,  Whig  or  Tory,  said  the  country 
to  be  safe  must  double  its  Navy,  and  the 

Seople  believed  him,  the  Navy  would  be 
oubled,  and  any  party  which  resisted  the 
doubling  would  oe  ground  to  powder? 
He  points  throughout  the  article  to  the 
necessity  of  improving  our  military  sys- 
tem of  defence,  a  subject  upon  which  we 
most  cordially  agree  with  lum ;  but  what 
prevents  the  electorate  from  imbibing 
that  idea  as  firmly  as  they  have  imbibea 
the  idea  of  Naval  strength?  Nothing  in 
the  world  but  ignorance,  such  as  we 
might  find  in  any  king  or  aristocracy 
whether  of  the  well-bom  or  of  the  middle- 
class,  such  as  we  did  find,  for  instance,  in 
that  very  respectable  King  who  lost  us 
America,  in  that  very  potent  aristooracy 
which  tried  to  fight  Nn^oleon  with  40,000 
men,  and  that  most  excellent  middle-class 
which  sent  a  decent  corps  cfarmee  to  in- 
vade the  largest  of  European  Empires. 
The  ignorance  is  lamentable,  as  was  that 
of  Napoleon  when  he  declared  war,  but 
the  ignorance  is  not  the  result  of  vacilla- 
tion, is  the  result,  on  the  contrary,  in  no 
small  degree  of  a  fixed  idea  in  the  British 
mind  that  the  true  defensive  armament 
for  a  free  island  kingdom  is  a  great  fleet 
and  a  small  army,  ^e  King  needs  to  be 
informed,  net  doubt,  like  all  other  kines ; 
but  that  lack  of  information  is  not  his 
fault,  but  that  of  the  counsellors,  who  have 
not  the  courage  or  the  will  to  tell  him  the 
disagreeable  truth.  There  are  ten  men 
now  in  Great  Britain  of  both  parties  who, 
if  they  chose  to  come  to  the  fix>nt,  and  say 
England  must  be  armed,  could  pass  any 
measure  they  pleased,  and  it  would  take 
not  years,  but  generations,  to  repetd  it. 
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and  the  Reviewer  is  one  of  the  ten.  It  is 
not  the  vacillation  of  the  king,  but  the 
method  of  inducing  him  to  take  the  neces- 
sary resolution,  which  is  wrong, — the  re- 
luctance to  see  that  the  true  scheme  for 
making  him  persistent  is  not  to  exempt 
his  agents  from  his  control,  or  make  him 
put  the  Army  on  the  Consolidated  Fund, 
out  to  inform  him  till  he  sees  that  such 
and  such  a  system  ought  to  be.  The  only 
difficulty  then  will  be  to  get  him  to  chan^ 
it.  How  long  did  it  take  to  explode  the 
notion  of  the  "  balance  of  power,"  if^  in- 
deed, it  is  exploded  yet  ? 

The  real  difficulty  in  the  way  of  effi- 
ciency in  any  department  is  not  the  vacil- 
lation of  the  mng,  who  is  so  obstinate 
that  it  takes  seven  vears  to  make  him 
change  his  mind,  but  the  failure  of  succes- 
sive governments  to  inform  the  permanent 
ruler  of  the  deficiencies  which  exist,  the 
hesitation  to  make  the  departmental  an- 
archy clearly  manifest,  the  reluctance  to 
appear  to  be  asking  for  power,  however 
necessary  power  may  be,  tne  mistaken  con- 


ON  THE  COMMONS. 

viction  that  because  the  old  electorate  ad- 
mired economy  the  nation  as  a  body  ad- 
mires it  too.  It  is  not  with  the  sovereign 
power  that  the  blame  rests,  but  with  the 
Ministers  who  advise  it,  and  who  timidly 
decline  to  ask  for  the  confidence  whid^ 
would  be  so  gladly  accorded  and  the 
powers  the  nation  woidd  so  gladly  see 
them  claim.  It  is  not  the  ruler  who  wants 
to  see  the  Merchant  Shipping  Code  post- 
poned year  after  year,  because  the  House 
of  Commons  cannot  find  time  to  deal  with 
a  Bill  of  eight  or  nine  hundred  clauses  at 
once,  but  the  Ministry  which  is  too  timid 
to  a£^  power  to  make  for  objects  defined 
in  the  Act  any  bye-laws  it  pleases,  which, 
if  not  rejected  by  the  Commons  within  six 
weeks,  shall  have  the  force  of  Acts.  The 
vacillation,  as  far  as  it  exists,  is  the  fault 
of  the  political  leaders,  and  not  of  the  ul- 
timate ruler.  The  weakness  is  not  his, 
but  that  of  successive  Ministries,  which 
will  not  believe  that  the  country  sees  its 
own  supremacy,  and  will  therefore  trust 
them  with  power. 


At  a  recent  sale  of  part  of  Chancellor  Kent's 
library,  in  Boston,  a  oopy  of  Story  on  the  Con- 
Btitntion  was  bought,  on  the  fly  leaf  of  which 
was  discovered  this  earions  note,  in  the  chan- 
cellor's handwriting :  — 

**  March  18,  1886.  Judge  Story  called  on 
me  at  my  office  in  New  York.  He  said  that  he 
should  write  and  publish  a  volame  of  Commen- 
taries a  year,  until  he  had  published  twelve 
volumes.  The  one  now  forthcoming  is  on  Eng- 
lish and  American  Equity  Law,  and  the  one 
after  that  will  be  on  Practice  and  PUadingt  in 
Equity,  The  two  last  will  be  (1)  on  natural 
and  public  law,  and  (2)  on  the  Principles  of  in- 
ternational law,  as  adapted  to  modem  society. 
His  greatest  authorities  on  the  Science  of  Gov- 
ernment, as  he  thinks,  are  Aristotle,  Cicero, 
and  Burke.  In  a  French  translation  of  Arla- 
totle  on  Politics,  he  found  that  Aristotle  treated 
of  representative  Government  of  the  People,  and 
said  it  would  not  do,  and  never  could  do,  be- 
cause the  People  never  oould  be  brought  for  any 
length  of  time  to  choose  the  most  wise  and  vir- 
tuous men  to  govern  them.  Whoever  reads 
Cicero  de  Republica  would  see '  the  evils  of  de- 
mocracy as  they  are  and  always  will  be.  He 
says  that  Hamilton  was  the  greatest  and  wisest 
man  of  this  oouDtnr.  He  saw  fifty  years  ahead, 
and  what  he  saw  then  is  fact  now.  Next  to.  him 
in  wisdom  and  sense,  intuitive  rectitude  and 
truth  and  judgment  is  Ch.  J.  Marshall. 

**  He  says  all  sensible  men  at  Washington,  in 
private  conversation,  admk  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  deplorably  weak,  fiMStious,  and  corrupt 


That  every  thing  is  sinking  down  into  despotism, 
under  the  guise  of  a  democratic  Government. 
He  says  the  Sup.  Court  is  sinking,  and  so  is  the 
Judicial  of  every  Stata  We  bc^m  with  ftrst- 
rate  men  for  judicial  trusts,  and  we  have  now 
got  down  to  the  third-rate.  In  twenty-five 
years  there  will  not  be  a  judge  in  the  U.  S.  who 
will  not  be  elective;  and  for  short  periods  and 
on  slender  salaries.  Our  oonstitutions  were  all 
framed  for  man  as  he  should  be,  and  not  for 
man  as  he  is  and  ever  toill  be.  The  Senate  of 
the  U.  S  are  discouraged.  There  are  20  men 
in  that  Senate  who  are  as  wise  and  patriotic  as 
any  Sages  of  the  Roman  Senate,  and  last  year 
they  sustained  the  Constitution  against  the 
President  and  his  oollared  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  yet  public  opinion  remains  unmoved, 
and  not  shaken  and  equally  devoted  to  Tyranny 
and  Corruption.  If  the  Senate  had  let  the  ad- 
minbtration  go  on  this  last  winter,  we  should 
have  had  war  most  oertainly.  The  Government 
meant  to  issue  Letters  of  Reprisals,  and  that  in 
modem  times  is  war.  Indeed  the  case  of  this 
country,  and  the  cause  of  popular  representa- 
tive Government,  according  to  liberty  and  jus- 
tice and  wisdom,  is,  as  Hamilton  suspected  and 
rather  believni  it  to  be,  a  mere  ignis  fatuus  or 
dream  of  the  Imagination.  He  says  Ch.  J.  Mar- 
shall has  finally  come  over  to  the  opinion  that 
the  appointing  Power  includes  the  Power  of  rs' 
moval ;  and  that  the  President  ought  not,  and 
has  not,  according  to  the  Constitution,  the 
Power  in  bimselt"  Amer.  Bevlow. 
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•chapter  xec. 

TowABDS  the  middle  of  the  afternoon, 
the  merchant  Knrz,  and  the  rector  Bal- 
drian  were  approaching  the  Rexow  farm. 

Kurz  had  mvited  the  rector  to  be  his 
companion,  to  his  own  detriment,  for  a 
little  man  appears  to  fearful  disadvantage 
beside  a  long-legged  fellow,  and  nature,  m 
cheating  Kurz  of  his  rightful  dimensions, 
appeared  to  have  endowed  the  rector  with 
the  surplus.  So  they  walked  along  the 
road,  and  the  rector  made  a  joke ;  he  said 
that  they  two  together  reminded  him  of 
the  metre,  which  the  Romans  called  a 
dactyl,  long,  short,  short ;  long,  short,  short. 
That  provoked  Kurz,  since  it  was  dis- 
paraging to  his  legs  and  his  capabilities  as 
a  pedestrian ;  he  took  the  longest  possible 
steps. 

♦*  Now  we  can  pass  for  a  spondee,"  said 
the  rector. 

"  Do  me  the  favor,  brother-in-law,"  said 
Kurz,  angrily,  and  wholly  out  of  breath, 
•*to  spare  me  your  learned  witticisms. 
They  are  altogether  too  much  for  me.** 
And  he  wiped  off  the  sweat  from  his  face, 
pulled  off  his  coat,  and  hung  it  over  his 
stick. 

In  his  belief^  Kurz  was  properly  a  mate- 
rialist, but  by  trade  he  was  a  mercer. 
There  were  always  remnants  left  over,  in 
this  business,  which  was  quite  a  conveni- 
ence to  a  man  of  his  short  stature,  since 
he  could  use  them  up  for  himself.  When 
he  had  cleared  out  his  old  stock  last  year, 
he  had  a  piece  of  ladies'  dress  goods  left 
on  hand,  on  which  were  represented 
giraffes  plucking  at  a  palm-tree.  He 
could  not  think  of  throwing  it  awav,  and 
he  could  not  get  rid  of  it,  so  he  had  it 
made  up  into  a  summer  coat  for  himself, 
and  he  was  now  marching  on  the  Rexow 
fiunn,  with  this  banner  over  his  shoulder, 
as  if  he  were  the  youngest  standard- 
beiu^rin  the  army  of  a  (German  prince, 
who  bore  a  giraffe  and  a  palm-tree  in  his 
shield;  and  rector  Baldrian  stalked  by 
his  side,  in  a  yellow  nankeen  coat,  like  a 
right  file-leader,  in  the  body-guard  of  the 
German  prince,  who  mighl^  for  a  change, 
have  adopted  yellow  nankeen  as  a  uni- 
form. 

"  Dear  me  !  "  sighed  Frau  Niissler, 
**  Kurz  is  bringing  the  rector  with  him." 

^  Sure  enough,"  said  Brasig,  **  but  he 
shall  not  incommode  us  much  to-day, 
I  will  cut  his  speeches  short."  For  they 
both  had,  not  without  reason,  a  great 
terror  of  the  rector's  circumstantiality. 

The  two  guests  entered,  and  the  rector 
delivered  a  long  oration  upon  his  joy  in 
r*  Entered  According  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year 
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seeing  them  again,  and  the  happy  oppor- 
tunity of  coming  with  Kurz;  to  which 
Brasig  replied  ciurtly,  that  long  legs  were 
the  best  opportunities  for  one  who  was 
going  across  countrv,  and  turned  away,  so 
that  the  rector,  while  Frau  Niissler  was 
occupied  with  Kurz,  found  his  audience 
limited  to  Jochen,  who  listened  in  the  most 
exemplary  manner  to  the  whole  discourse, 
and  finally  said, "  Good  day,  brother-in-law, 
sit  down  a  little  while." 

Kurz  was  out  of  temper;  in  the  first 
place,  because  he  had  come  to  give  his 
boy  a  scolding,  secondly,  because  the 
rector  had  walked. him  off  his  legs,  and, 
thirdly,  because  in  pulling  off  his  coat  he 
had  taken  cold,  and  got  a  fit  of  the 
hiccoughs.  His  crossness,  to  be  sure,  was 
nothing  remarkable,  for  he  was  angry  year 
in  and  year  out,  because  he  was  a  demo- 
crat, of  course  not  a  state  democrat,  for 
they  didn't  have  such  then  in  Mecklen- 
burg ;  only  a  city  democrat,  since  he  made 
it  the  particular  business  of  his  life  to  pull 
public  offices  firom  the  grasp  of  the  tmck- 
nosed  baker,  in  the  ma^et-place,  who  was 
so  horribly  favored  by  the  burgomeister. 
He  went  puffing  and  hiccoughing  about 
the  room,  and  looked,  with  his  red,  moist 
face  and  his  short  grizzled  hair,  like  a  fine, 
red,  fireshly  cut  ham,  cooked  in  paste,  well 
sprinkled  with  pepper  and  salt,  with  the 
gravy  following  the  Knife. 

The  comparison  is  not  strictly  accurate, 
because  the  knife  was  wanting,  but  Brasig 
took  care  for  that ;  he  ran  to  the  dresser, 
caught  up  a  long,  sharp  carving-knife, 
marched  airectly  up  to  the  ham  and  said, 
*♦  So,  Kurz,  now  sit  perfectly  still." 

«*  What  is  that  for?  "  inquired  Kurz. 

"  Remedy  for  the  hiccoughs.  So  I  Now 
you  must  look  right  at  the  point  of  the 
knife.  Now  I  come  nearer  and  nearer 
to  you  with  the  point;  but  you  must  be 
frightened,  or  it  will  do  you  no  good. 
Still  nearer, — still  nearer,  as  if  I  were 
going  to  split  your  nose  open.  StiU 
nearer — close  to  your  eyes." 

"Thunder  and  lightning  1"  cried  Kurz, 
springing  up.  "  Do  you  mean  to  put  my 
eyes  out?  " 

"  Good  I "  said  Bnisig, "  good  I  You  are 
frightened,  and  that  will  help  you." 

And  it  did  help,  truly,  that  is,  as  regards, 
the  hiccoughs,  not  as  regards  the  cross- 
ness. 

"  Where  is  my  boy  ?  "  he  asked.  "  He 
shall  get  a  scolding  to-day.  Nothing  but 
vexations,  brother-in-law  I  "  turning  to 
Jochen.  **  Here  with  the  boy,  at  the 
Rathhaus  with  the  public  documents,  at 
home  with  my  wife,  on  account  of  that 
1870.  bT  Littell  &  Oay,  in  the  Office  of  the  Librarian 
Waslungton.] 
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confounded  sermon  affair,  in  the  «hop 
with  that  beast  of  an  apprentice,  selling 
a  half  ounce  of  black  8«)wing  silk  for  a 
drachm,  and  here,  on  the  road,  with  the 
rector's  long  shanks." 

**  Mother,"  said  young  Jochen,  pushing 
a  coffee-cup  towards  her,  **  help  Kurz." 

"  Eh,  brother-in-law,"  said  Frau  Niissler, 
**  there  is  time  enough,  let  us  talk  it  over 
first ;  to  come  down  on  the  hoj  when  you 
are  so  heated  would  be  like  pouring  oil  on 
the  fire." 

♦*ril  come  down  on   him "  began 

Kurz;  but  he  went  no  further,  for  the 
door  opened,  and  Gottlieb  entered. 

Gottlieb's  step  was  more  than  usually 
dignified,  as  he  walked  up  to  his  father, 
and  greeted  him.  He  was  so  excessively 
solemn,  and  had  such  an  air  of  clerical  re- 
serve, that  he  looked  as  if  St.  Salbaderus 
had  taken  him  under  his  special  tuition, 
and  huuff  him  up  by  a  string  every  night, 
to  keep  him  out  of  harm's  way. 

'*  Good  day,  how  goes  it,  papa  ?  "  said 
he,  and  kissed  his  father  on  the  cheek,  so 
that  the  old  man  kissed  in  the  air,  like  a 
carp,  when  he  comes  up  out  of  the  water. 

**  How  is  mamma  ?  "  inquired  the  son. 

Grottlieb  had  been  brought  up  from  a 
child  to  say  "Papa"  and  '* Mamma,"  be- 
cause the  rector  thought  ''Father"  and 
''Mother,"  although  quite  good  enough 
for  ordinary  burghers,  were  not  suitable 
for  educated  people ;  at  which  Frau  Kurz 
was  naturally  very  indignant,  since  her 
children  always  said  "  Daddy  "  and  "  Mam- 
my." 

"Good  day,  uncle,"  said  Grottlieb  to 
Kurz,  "good  day,  Herr  Inspector,"  to 
Brasig,  and,  tummg  again  to  his  father, 
he  went  on :  "I  am  very  glad  vou  have 
come  to-day,  for  I  wish  to  speas  to  you 
particularly,  on  important  business." 

"  Ha,  ha,"  said  Brasig  to  himself^  "  it  is 
beginning  already." 

The  rector  went  out  into  the  court-yard 
with  his  son,  and  Brasig  stationed  himself 
at  the  window,  and  watched  them.  Frau 
Niissler  came  up  to  him :  "  Brasig,  did  you 
find  out  anything,  this  afternoon,  about 
my  little  girls?" 

"  Frau  Niissler,"  said  Bitisig,  "don't  you 
be  troubled,  the  business  has  settled. it- 
self." 

"What?"  cried  Frau  Niissler,  hastily, 
"how  has  it  settled  itself?  " 

"  You  will  soon  find  out,  for  if  you  look 
out  of  the  window  you  will  see  it  is  being 
settled  now.  Why  do  you  think  the  rec- 
tor is  shaking  hands  with  Gottlieb,  and 
embracing  him  ?  On  account  of  his  Chris- 
tian belief?    Come,  I  will  tell  you  why; 


it  is  because  you,  Frau  Niissler,  are  such  a 
good  housekeei)er." 

Brasig  had  great  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  and  could  read  hearts  like  a 
prophet ;  but  he  shared  the  common  fail- 
mg  of  prophets,  he  uttered  dark  sayings. 
Frau  Niissler  did  not  understand  a  word: 
"What?  He  embraces  Gottlieb  because 
I  am  a  good  housekeeper  1 " 

Biasig  had  another  prophet's  £Eiiling ;  he 
gave  no  answer  to  a  reasonable  question, 
if  it  did  not  suit  his  humour.  "  Can't  you 
see  how  he  gives  him  his  blessing?"  he 
exclaimed.  "He  knows  very  well  that 
money  answereth  all  things,  and  he  knows 
there  is  plenty  of  it  here." 

"What  has  that  to  do  with  my  chil- 
dren ?  " 

"  You  will  soon  find  out.  See  1  now  the 
Pietist  is  going  away,  and  now  look  at  the 
old  man.  Lord  have  mercy  on  us !  he  is 
learning  off  a  speech  by  heart ;  and  it  will 
be  a  long  one,  —  all  his  speeches  are  long, 
but  the  ceremonious  ones  are  the  long- 
est." 

Brasig  had  great  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  as  was  fully  proved  on  this  occa- 
sion, for  the  rector  came  in,  and  began  im- 
mediately : 

"  Honored  friends,  a  certain  wise  man  of 
antiquity  has  uttered  the  indisputable 
truth,  that  the  happiest  home  is  that  where 
quiet  peace  dwells,  in  company  with  a  com- 
fortable, substantial  competency.  Here,  in 
this  house,  this  is  the  case.  I  have  not 
come  here  to  disturb  this  quiet  peace ;  my 
dear  broUier-in-law,  Kurz  can  do  what  he 
pleases,  —  I  have  come  by  accident,  but 
accident  is  a  '  casus '  or  falling  out, 
whereby  important  things  sometimes  fall 
in  a  man's  way.  This  is  the  case  with  me 
to-day.  This  accident  may  fall  out  for 
good,  or  it  may  fall  out  for  evil ;  but  I  will 
not  anticipate,  I  will  say  nothing  further 
about  it.  Dear  BroUier  Jochen,  ^ou  aa 
the  proper  head  of  this  happily  situated 
family" —  Jochen  made  a  race  as  if  hia 
brother-in-law  had  said  he  was  the  proper 
autocrat  of  all  Russia,  and  ought  by  good 
rights  to  be  sitting  on  his  throne  in  the 
Kremlin  at  Moscow,  instead  of  sitting  here 
in  the  chimney-comer  —  "yes,"  repeated 
the  rector,  "you,  as  the  proper  head  of 
the  family,  will  pardon  me  if  i  address  my- 
self also  to  my  dear  sister-in-law,  who  has 
cared  for  the  affairs  of  her  own  fkmily  with 
so  much  love  and  circumspection,  and  with 
such  blessed  resists,  and  also  upon  the 
families  related — I  refer  here  particularly 
to  the  friendly  reception  of  my  Gottlieb  — 
has  exerted  a  highly  beneficial  influence. 
You,  my  dear  brother-in-law  Kurz,  belong 
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also  to  the  family,  and  although  our  two 
families,  at  least  the  female  members,  have 
been  lately  a  little  divided,  though  —  well, 
on  this  happy  occasion  we  will  say  nothing 
more  about  it  —  I  am  sure  you  really  feel 
interested  in  my  happiness.  But  now," 
going  up  to  Brasig,  *'  how  shall  I  address 
you,  Herr  Inspector?  You,  though  you 
do  not,  strictly  speakinff,  belong  to  the 
family,  have  yet  been  so  helpful  in  action, 
so  wise  in  counsel " 

"  Come.  I  wiU  give  you  a  bit  of  advice," 
said  the  old  man ;  '*  take  a  fresh  start  or 
you  will  never  cet  to  the  end." 

"End?"  said  the  rector,  with  the  au- 
thority of  the  clergyman  breaking  through 
the  crust  of  the  pedant.  "*  End  V  "  asked 
he,  solemnly,  raismg  his  eyes  to  heaven, 
^will  it  come  to  a  good  or  a  bad  end? 
Who  knows  the  end?" 

''I  know  it,"  said  Brasig,  <<for  I  heard 
the  beginning,  this  afternoon,  up  in  that 
confounded  cherry-tree.  The  end  of  the 
whole  story  is,  tiie  Pietist  wants  to  marry 
our  Lining." 

Then  there  was  an  uproar.  **  Gracious 
heavens  1 "  cried  Frau  Niissler.  ^  Gottlieb ! 
our  child?" 

*<Yes,"  said  the  rector,  snapping  out 
the  word,  and  standing  there  like  Klein, 
the  head-fireman  at  Steinhagen,  when  the 
engines  were  being  tried,  and  the  hose 
burst,  and  he  got  the  whole  stream  of  wa- 
ter over  himselfl 

Kura  sprang  up,  exclaiming ;  "  The  ras- 
oall    Gottlieb?    That  is  too  much i " 

And  Jochen  also  got  up,  but  slowly,  and 
asked  Brasig,  ^Mining,  did  you  say,  Bra- 
sig?" 

"  No,  young  Jochen,  only  Linina,"  said 
BriBisig,  quietfy.  And  young  Jochen  sat 
down  aeain. 

**  And  you  knew  that,  Brasig,  and  never 
told  us  ?  "  cried  Frau  Niissler. 

"Oh,  I  know  yet  more,"  said  Brasig, 
"but  why  should  I  tell  you?  What  dif- 
ference could  it  make  whether  you  knew 
it  a  quarter  of  an  hour  sooner,  or  not ;  and 
I  thought  it  would  be  a  pleasant  surprise 
for  you." 

**  And  here  he  is,"  said  the  rector,  lead- 
ing in  GotUieb,  who  had  been  behind  the 
door  all  the  time,  "and  he  wishes  to  re- 
ceive his  answer  from  your  kindness." 

And  now  came  old  Grottlieb,  for  once  with 
nothing  ludicrous  about  him,  but  like  any 
other  man.  His  clerical  demeanor,  and  the 
ezclusiveness  of  his  Levitical  calling,  he 
had  quite  thrown  overboard,  since  he  had 
no  room  in  his  heart  for  such  folderols,  at 
this  moment  it  was  full  of  pure  human  na- 
ture, of  doubt  and  hope,  of  fear  and  love, 


and  those  who  could  decide  his  happiness 
or  misery  stood  before  him  as  human  be« 
ings  in  flesh  and  blood — Jochen  to  be  sure 
was  sitting  —  and  real  love,  with  its  proper 
circumstances  of  betrothal  and  marriage, 
is  such  a  fair,  pure,  human  feeling,  Uiat 
truly  no  clerical  parade  can  make  it  fairer. 
At  anv  other  time,  Gottlieb  himself  would 
have  been  the  first  to  dispute  this  asser* 
tion,  but  at  this  .moment  he  was  so  over- 
come by  this  tender  feeling,  and  expressed 
himself  with  so  much  warmth  and  confi- 
dence toward  Frau  Niissler  and  Jochen, 
that  Brasig  said  to  himself^  "  How  the  man 
has  altered  1  If  Lining  has  done  so  much 
in  this  short  time,  let  her  go  on,  in  heaven's 
namel  She  will  make  a  good  fellow  of 
him  yet  1  '* 

Frau  NuBsler  listened  to  Gottlieb's 
straightforward  story,  and  indeed  she  had 
always  liked  old  Gottlieb,  but  the  thought 
of  losing  her  child  overcame  her  for  the 
moment ;  she  was  much  agitated ;  "  Good 
heavens  1 "  cried  she,  "  Grottlieb,  you  were 
always  a  sood  fellow,  and  you  studied  your 
books  well,  but " 

Here  she  was  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life,  interrupted  by  Jochen.  When  Jochen 
understood  that  they  were  not  talking 
about  Mining,  he  became  quiet;  while 
Grottlieb  addressed  him,  he  was  collecting 
his  thoughts  and,  as  he  became  aware  that 
aU  eyes  were  turned  upon  him,  he  resolved 
to  speak,  and  so  he  took  the  words  out  of 
his  wife's  mouth,  saying,  "Tes,  Gottlieb, 
it  is  all  as  true  as  leather,  and  what  I  can 
do  in  the  matter,  as  a  fiither,  I  will  do,  and 
if  mother  is  willing  I  am  willing ;  and  if 
Lining  is  willing  I  am  willing." 

"Good  heavens,  Jochen  1"  cried  Frau 
Niissler,  "what  are  you  talking  about? 
Just  keep  quiet  1  No,  I  must  first  speak 
to  my  child,  I  must  first  hear  what  she 
will  say  to  it."  With  that  she  ran  out  of 
the  room. 

But  it  was  not  long  before  she  came 
back,  leadinz  Lining  by  the  hand,  and  be- 
hind her  followed  Mining  and  Rudolph, 
probably  intending  to  make  a  practical  use 
of  this  occasion ;  and  Lining,  red  as  a  rose, 
dropped  her  mother's  hand,  and  threw  her- 
seu  upon  Gottlieb's  breast,  and  then  on 
her  mother's,  and  then  went  and  sat  down 
on  Jochen^s  knee  — for  he  had  seated  him- 
self again — and  would  have  kissed  him, 
but  could  not  for  coughing,  for  Jochen  in 
his  excitement  was  puffing  violently  at  his 
strong  tobacco,  so  she  only  said  "  Father  1 " 
and  he  said  "  Lining  1 "  and  when  she  rose, 
Bnisig  was  standing  beside  her,  and  he 
caressed  her,  and  said ;  "  Never  mind,  Lin- 
ing, I  will  give  you  something."    Then 
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Grottlieb  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  led  her 
up  to  his  father,  and  the  rector  bent  so  low 
to  give  her  his  fatherly  kiss,  that  the  oth- 
ers thought  he  was  picking  up  a  pin  from 
the  floor,  and  he  began  on  a  new  oration, 
but  did  not  get  far  in  it,  for  Brasig  stood  at 
the  window,  druimning  ^  The  old  I^dssaner," 
80  that  nobody  could  hear  a  word.  The  old 
man  was  staring  over  Jocben's  barn-roof^ 
into  the  clear  sunshine,  as  if  there  were 
something  quite  remarkable  to  be  seen 
there.  And  there  was,  in  fact,  something 
remarkable  to  be  seen ;  he  saw,  fkr  ofl^  an  ap- 
ple-tree, which  had  been  once  covered  wim 
rosy  bloom ;  it  was  his  tree,  he  had  propped 
and  trained  it,  it  was  his  tree,  but  Jochen 
had  transplanted  it  to  his  garden,  and  he 
had  been  compelled  to  suffer  it ;  but  for  all 
that,  he  had  still  watched  and  tended  the 
tree,  and  the  tree  had  borne  fruit,  beauti- 
ful red,  round  fruit;  and  the  frvdt  had 
grown  ripe,  and  was  fair  to  look  upon,  and 
now  a  couple  of  boys  had  climbed  over  ihe 
fence,  and  one  had  plucked  an  apple,  and 
put  it  in  his  pocket,  and  the  second  was 
reaching  out  his  hand  for  the  other.  Well, 
boys  wul  be  boys,  and  apples  and  boys  be- 
long together ;  he  knew  that,  and  had  often 
saia  to  himself  that  it  must  come ;  he  did 
not  grudge  them  but  it  troubled  him  that 
the  care  of  his  little  twin-apples  should 
pass  into  other  hands,  especially  he  could 
not  easily  give  up  the  care  of  his  little 
rogue,  so  he  drummed  lustily  on  the  win- 
dow-frame. 

And  Eurz,  the  shop-keeper,  blew  his 
nose  as  fiercely  as  if  he  were  playing  the 
trumpet  to  Brasig's  drumming.  It  was 
not  from  emotion,  that  he  blew  it  so  im- 
pressively, only  from  anger ;  for  he  was  the 
fifth  wheel  on  the  wagon  amid  all  this  do- 
mestic happiness,  and  yet  he  had  come  on 
an  important  piece  of  business ;  but  the 
circumstances  demanded  that  he  should 
offer  friendly  congratulations,  so  with  a 
face  like  a  salt  plum  that  has  been  steeped 
in  vinegar,  he  passed  by  his  son  Rudolph 
without  looking  at  him,  and  congratulated, 
right  and  left,  as  if  he  stood  behind  his 
counter,  serving  his  customers,  and  must 
have  a  friendly  word  ready  for  every  one, 
though  he  heard  clearly  ail  the  time,  be- 
hind his  back,  the  whole  vinegar  barrel 
running  out.  But  when  he  came  to  the 
rector,  and  should  have  poured  him  out  a 
measure  of  oil  for  his  pathetic  oration, 
there  was  the  vinegar,  which  his  boy  had 
left  running,  close  at  his  heels,  and  he 
could  talk  to  his  customers  no  longer ;  he 
turned  quickly  on  his  heel,  and  cried  to 
Rudolph,  **  Are  you  not  ashamed  of  your- 
self? '*  then  turning  back  to  the  customers. 


''I  beg  your  pardon!  but  this  business 
must  be  attended  to — are  you  not  ashamed 
of  yourself?  Have  you  not  cost  me  more 
than  Gottlieb  his  father  ?  Have  you  learut 
anything  ?    Just  tell  me  I " 

^  Dear  brotherHU-law,*^  said  the  rector, 
and  laid  his  hand  with  friendliness  on 
Eurz's  head,  as  if  he  had  done  his  Latin 
exercise  uncommonly  well,  *' what  he  has 
learned,  he  cannot  tell  you  in  a  moment.** 

^  Eh,  what  I  '*  cried  Kurz,  twitching  out 
from  under  the  hand,  and  stumbling  back- 
ward, ■**  did  you  bring  me  along,  or  did  I 
bring  you  along  ?  I  think  I  brought  you 
along;  it  is  time  for  my  business  to  be 
attended  to  now.  Are  you  not  ashamed 
of  yourself  ?  "  he  cried,  to  Rudolph  a^ain ; 
'*  there  stands  Gottlieb,  has  passed  his 
examination,  has  a  bride, —  a  fair,  a  lovely 
bride," — with  that  he  endeavoured  to 
bow  to  Lining,  but  in*  his  excitement 
always  made  his  compliments  to  Fran 
Nussler, —  "can   be  a  pastor  to-morrow," 

—  Brasig  got  this  bow,  instead  of  Grottlieb, 

—  "and  you,  and  you — oh,  you  have 
fought  duels,  and  what  else  nave  you 
done?  Grot  into  debt;  but  I  won't  pay 
your  debts  1 "  and  although  nobody  said 
that  he  should  pay  them,  he  kept  repeat- 
ing, "I  won't  pay  tiiem!  Nol  I  won't 
pay  them  I "  and  he  placed  himself  by 
Brasig,  at  the  window,  and  joined  him  in 
drumming. 

The  poor  boy,  Rudolph,  stood  there, 
terribly  mortified.  It  is  true,  nature  had 
given  him  a  pretty  touffh  hide,  and  he  was 
too  well  used  to  his  father's  abuse,  to  take 
it  for  more  than  it  was  worth,  for  nobody 
must  believe  that  Eurz,  in  his  inmost 
heart,  was  angry  with  his  boy,  no,  God 
forbid  1  quite  the  contrary  I  because  he 
cared  so  much  for  him,  he  was  angry  that 
his  boy  was  not  so  well  off  as  the  rector's. 

But  for  all  that,  and  although  Rudolph 
knew  right  well  how  much  his  father 
thought  of  him,  he  could  not  bear  it  this 
time,  for  the  old  man  was  too  hard  on  him, 
and  before  so  many  witnesses,  and  he  <had 
a  whole  stream  of  bitter  words  on  the  end 
of  his  tongue,  when  his  eye  fortunately 
fell  upon  Mining,  who  tnis  afternoon 
reckoned  herself  truly  one  bone  and  one 
flesh  with  Rudolph,  for  her  flesh  was  pale 
instead  of  his,  and  every  bone  in  her  body 
trembled  for  him.  Rudolph  swallowed  his 
bitter  words,  and  for  the  first  time  the 
feeling  came  over  him,  that  his  misdeeds 
could  recoil  on  any  other  head  than  his 
own,  and  he  resolved  to  do  nothing  for  the 
future,  without  looking  into  Mining's  eyes 
first.  And,  I  say,  that  is  a  very  good  sign 
of  a  young,  honest  love. 
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"Father,"  said  he,  when  he  had  con- 
trolled himself,  and  went,  without  troub- 
ling himself  at  the  long  faces  around  him, 
up  to  his  father,  and  laid  his  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  "Father,  cornel  I  have  done 
with  stupid  tricks  from  henceforth." 

Kurz  kept  on  drumming;  but  Bnisig 
stopped. 

"Father,"  said  Rudolph  again,  "you 
have  reason  to  be  angry  with  me,  I  have 
deserved  it,  but " 

"Stop  your  confounded  drumming  I" 
said  Brasig,  arresting  Kurz's  knuckles. 

"Father,"  said  Kndolph,  offering  his 
hand  to  his  father,  "come,  forgive  and 
forget  I" 

"  No  I "  said  Kurz,  thrusting  both  hands 
in  his  pockets. 

"  What  ?  "  said  Briisig,  «  You  will  not  ? 
I  know  very  well,  nobody  should  interfere 
between  father  a*tid  son,  but  I  will  inter- 
fere, because  it  is  your  own  fault  that  the 
business  has  been  talked  about  so  openly. 
What  I  You  will  not  forget  and  forgive 
this  young  fellow's  follies,  and  he  your 
own  son?  Haven't  you  idways  sent  me 
that  old,  sweet  Prussian  Eiimmel,  and 
didn't  I  forgive  and  forget,  and  go  and 
trade  with  you  again,  and  pay  you  hon- 
estly?" 

"I  have  always  served  you  well,"  said 
Kurz. 

"  So  ?  "  asked  Brasig,  mockingly.  "  How 
about  that  trousers'  pattern?  Young 
Jochen,  you  know  all  about  it,  you  can 
remember  how  they  looked  afterwards." 

"  Those  stupid  old  trousers  I "  cried 
Kurz,  "  you  have  made  so  much  fuss  about 
them  abeady  that " 

"  Ha,  ha  I "  interrupted  Brasig,  "  do  you 
talk  like  that?  Wasn't  it  pure  wicked- 
ness on  your  part,  to  let  me  wear  them, 
and  you  knowing  they  would  turn  red, 
and  haven't  I  forgiven  and  forgotten? 
Well,  not  forgotten,  to  be  sure,  for  I  have 
a  very  good  memory, —  but  if  you  don't  for- 
get what  the  young  fellow  has  done,  you 
can  at  least  forgive  him." 

"  Dear  brother-in-law,"  began  the  rector, 
who  believed  that,  in  consideration  of  his 
having  formerlv  been  a  clergyman,  it  was 
his  duty  to  make  peace. 

"Do  me  the  pleasure  1"  cried  Kurz, 
turning  short  round,  "you  have  a  bride, 
and  will  get  a  parish, — that  is  to  say, 
your  Grottlieb  will  get  one,  and  we  —  we 
— we  have  learnt  nothing,  we  have  no 
bride,  no  parish,  and  we  have  a  scar  1 " 
and  then  he  ran  wildly  about  the  room. 

"Father I"  cried  Rudolph,  "just  hear 
me!" 

"Yes,"  said   Frau   NUssler,   who  was 


heated  to  the  point  of  boiling  over,  and 
she  caught  Kurz  by  the  arm ;  "just  hear 
what  he  has  to  say  for  himself.  If  he  did 
do  a  foolish  thing  about  the  sermon, — 
and  no  one  was  more  troubled  about  it 
than  I,  —  yet  otherwise  he  is  a  good  boy, 
and  many  a  father  would  be  proud  of 
him." 

"  Yes,  yes  I "  said  Kurz,  impatiently,  "  I 
will  hear  him,  I  will  listen  to  nim,"  and  he 

E laced  himself  before  Rudolph  with  his 
ands  on  his  sides  :  "  Come  now,  say  what 
you  have  to  say,  now  say  it  I  " 

"Dear  father,"  said  Rudolph,  standinff 
there  with  a  beseeching  and  yet  resolved 
expression  upon  his  face,  "  I  know  it  will 
gneve  you  deeply,  but  I  cannot  do  other- 
wise ;  I  shall  not  be  a  clergyman,  I  am 
going  to  be  a  farmer." 

It  is  said  that  they  teach  the  bears  to 
dance,  in  Poland,  by  putting  them  on  hot 
iron  plates,  where  they  must  keep  their 
legs  constantly  in  motion,  to  avoid  beinz 
burned.  In  precisely  such  a  manner,  did 
Kurz  hop  about  the  room,  at  these  words 
of  Rudolph's,  first  on  one  foot  and  then  on 
the  other,  as  if  the  devil  were  under  Frau 
Niissler's  floor,  toasting  his  feet  for  him. 
"  That  is  pretty,"  he  cned  at  every  jump, 
"  that  is  fine  I  My  son,  who  has  cost  me 
so  much,  who  has  learned  so  much,  wiU  be 
a  farmer  I  will  be  a  clodhopper,  a  block- 
head, a  stable-boy  1 " 

"Young  Jochen,"  cried  Brasig,  "shall 
we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  called  by  such 
names  ?  Stand  up,  voung  Jochen  I  What, 
Herri"  exclaimed  he,  going  up  to  Kurz, 
"  such  a  herring-dealer,  such  asvrup-prinoe 
as  you,  to  despise  fjEumers  1  Herr,  do  you 
know  who  we  are?  We  are  your  very 
foundation ;  if  it  were  not  for  us,  and  our 
buying  of  you,  the  shopkeepers  might  all 
run  about  the  country  with  beggars' 
sacks,  —  and  you  think  your  son  has 
learned  too  much  for  such  a  calling  ?  He 
has  learned  too  much,  perhaps,  in  one  way, 
but  he  has  learned  too  little  in  another. 
Do  you  believe,  Herr,  that  a  capable  agri- 
culturalist—  stand  up  here  by  me,  Jochen ! 
—  needs  nothing  but  a  sheep's  head  and 
asses'  ears  ?  " 

"  Dear  brother4n-law,"  began  the  rector, 
again. 

"Will  you  kiU  me,  with  your  long 
speeches?"  roared  Kurz.  "xou  have 
sheared  your  little  sheep;  I  came  out, 
also,  to  shear  my  black  sheep,  and  now 
you  all  seem  bent  on  shearing  me." 

"  Kurz,"  said  Frau  Niissler,  "  be  reason- 
able. What  cannot  be,  cannot  If  he 
won't  be  a  pastor,  he  is  the  nearest  thing 
to  it^  as  the  Frau  Pastorin  says;  and  in 
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my  opinion,  if  he  is  only  an  industrious 
fellow,  it  is  all  the  same  whether  he 
preaches  or  ploashs." 

"Father,"  said  Rudolph  now,  as  he 
noticed  that  his  fatlier  was  considering, 
"  give  me  your  consent ;  jrou  do  not  know 
how  much  my  life's  happmess  depends  on 
it." 

"  Who  will  take  you  for  a  pupil  ?  "  cried 
Eurz,  still  angrily.    "  Nobody  I  " 

"That  is  my  aflEur,"  said  Brasig.  «I 
know  a  man,  —  that  is  HilgendorfE^  of 
Letzleben, — who  understands  book-farm- 
ing, and  who  has  already  done  well  for  his 
pupils.  He  had  one  feUow,  who  was  be- 
side himself  with  poetry,  which  he  used  to 
write  behind  the  shed;  if  he  wanted  to 
say  that  the  sun  was  risen,  he  said, '  Au- 
rora had  looked  over  the  hedge,'  and  when 
he  would  speak  of  a*  storm  coming  up,  he 
said,  'It  glowed  and  towered  up,  in  the 
west,'  and  if  he  would  say  it  drizzled,  he 
said, '  Light  drops  distilled  from  heaven,' 
— and  for  all  that,  he  has  taaade  a  useful 
man  out  of  him.  He  must  go  to  Hilgen- 
dorflEl" 

"Yes,"  said  Eurz,  "but  I  must  speak 
with  Hilgendorff;  I  shall  tell  him " 

"Tell  him  everything,  father,"  said 
Rudolph,  embracing  the  old  man,  "but  I 
have  yet  another  petition." 

"Ha,  ha  I"  cned  Kurz,  "about  your 
debts,  I  suppose ;  but  don't  come  near  me 
with  those  to-day,  I  have  enough  of  this 
clodhopper  business,  and  I  won't  pay 
them  1 "  and  he  shoved  his  son  away. 

"And  you  shall  not,  &ther,"  said  Ru- 
dolph, drawing  himself  up  proudly,  and 
his  whole  beanng  expressed  such  cheerful 
courage  and  such  sure  confidence,  that  all 
eyes  were  attracted  towards  him.  "  You 
shall  not  do  it  1 "  he  cried, "  I  have  incurred 
debts  to-day,  and  I  have  given  my  word 
of  honor,  honestly  to  pay  and  discharge 
them,  and  I  will  do  it,  with  my  heart's 
blood.  I  have  made  them  here,"  he  ex- 
claimed, going  up  to  Mining,  who  all 
this  time,  and  through  all  this  quarrel,  had 
been  lying  on  her  sister's  shoulder,  and 
who  felt  as  if  it  were  th6  beginning  of  the 
judjifment  day.  "Here!"  said  he,  and 
laid  Mining  on  his  own  breast.  "  If  I  am 
ever  good  for  anything,  you  have  this 
little  girl  here  to  thank  for.  it,"  and  the 
tears  started  from  his  eyes,  "  my  darling 
little  bride." 

"  Confounded  rascal  1 "  said  Brasig,  rub- 
bing his  eyes,  and  he  went  back  to  the 
window,  and  drummed  the  Dessauer,  for 
he  was  the  only  one  who  was  not  surprised 
at  this  announcement.  The  others  stood 
there,  confounded. 


"  Good  Heavens  I "  cried  Frau  Niissler, 
"what is  this?" 

"What?"  cried  Jochen,  "^ Mining,  did 
he  say  ?  " 

"  Good  gracious,  Jochen,  don't  talk  so 
much!"  cried  Frau  Nussler,  "Minings 
what  is  this,  what  does  this  mean  ?  " 

But  Mining  lay  on  Rudolph's  breast,  as 
white  and  stUl,  as  if  she  would  never  raise 
her  head,  or  speak  another  word.  Kurz 
had  comprehended  the  matter  at  once,  he 
had  quickly  ciphered  out  in  his  head  a 
couple  of  examples  in  arithmetic,  of  which 
Jochen's  property  furnished  the  principal 
items,  and  he  found  the  result  so  satis- 
factory, that  he  began  to  dance  again, 
this  time,  however,  not  like  the  Polish 
bears,  but  like  a  wild  Indian  executing  a 
war^ance,  and  Brasig  drununed  the  meas- 
ure. Rector  Baldrian's  face  was  the  one 
quiet  point,  in  all  this  general  excitement, 
for  it  looked  as  uncomprehensive  as  mine 
would,  if  I  were  poring  over  a  Hebrew 
Bible. 

"  What  is  this,  what  does  this  mean  ?  ** 
cried  Frau  Niissler  again,  sinking  into  a 
chair.  "Both  my  two!  Both  my  little 
girls  in  one  and  the  same  day !  And  yeu 
said,"  tumins  upon  Brasig,  "that  yoa 
would  look  after  them  1 " 

"  Frau  Niissler,"  said  Briisig,  "  have  I 
not  looked  after  them,  till  all  my  bones 
were  sore  ?  But  there  is  no  harm  done, 
so  far  as  I  can  see.  What  do  you  say  to 
it,  Jochen  ?  " 

"I  have  nothing  to  say;  my  blessed 
mother  always  said :  A  candidate  and  a 
governess " 

"Jochen,"  cried  Frau  Niissler,  "  you  will 
talk  me  dead,  and  you  learned  this  very 
chatterine  from  Rudolph,  the  rascal ! " 

"Bloel^ead ! "  exchumed  Kurz,  dancing 
about  the  pair,  "  why  didn't  you  tell  me 
that,  in  the  first  place?  I  would  have 
forgiven  you  anything,  on  acoount  of  this 
little  — this  dear  little  daughter !  "  and  he 
lifted  up  Mining's  head,  and  kissed  her. 

"  Gracious  heavens ! "  cried  Frau  Niissler, 
"  there  is  Kurz  callin|^  her  his  daughter, 
and  kissing  her,  and  his  boy  is  nothing  at 
all  yet,  and  Mining  is  so  inconsiderate !  " 

"  So  ?  "  said  Brasig.  "  You  mean  be- 
cause she  is  the  youngest?  Now  come 
here  a  minute,  I  want  to  speak  to  you 
privately,  "  and  he  led  Frau  Nussler  into 
the  corner,  and  the  two  looked  attentively 
at  ihe  old  spittoon,  which  stood  there. 
"  Frau  Niissler,"  said  he,  "  what  is  right 
for  one,  must  be  reasonable  for  the  other. 
You  have  given  your  blessing  to  Lining, 
why  not  to  Mining  ?  Yes,  it  is  true,  s^ 
is  not  so  thoughtM,  because  she  is  the 
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youngest ;  but  after  all,  Madame  Niisfiler, 
the  di£ference  in  years  is  so  little,  in  a  pair 
of  twins,  that  it  is  scarcely  to  be  regarded, 
and  then  —  yon  must  give  your  daughter 
to  the  presbyter,  and  how  he  will  take 
care  of  her,  the  devil  knows  1  we  know 
nothing  about  the  w^  of  the  clergy,  for 
you  and  Jochen  and  I  have  never  studied 
theology ;  but  the  other,  the  duel-fighter, 
you  see  how  he  stands  tliere,  as  if  he  could 
cut  his  way  throuzh  the  world — a  con- 
founded rascal  1  weU,  you  see  with  him,  as 
a  farmer,  we  shall  have  the  advantage,  for 
you  and  Habermann  and  I,  and  u  the 
worst  comes  to  the  worst,  Jochen  himself 
can  look  after  him,  and  admonish  him,  and 
keep  him  in  order.  And  you  see,  Frau 
Kiissler,  I  always  thought  Jochen  would 
improve  with  aee ;  but  does  he  improve  ? 
No,  he  doesn't  improve,  and  it  may  be  a 
real  blessing  for  you  to  have  this  youth 
here,  as  a  son-in-law,  if  he  does  well,  for 
we  are  getting  old,  and  when  I  dose  my 
eyes — well,  I  shall  last  a  little  while 
longer,  perhaps  —  but  it  would  be  a  great 
comfort  to  me  to  know  that  you  had  some 
one  on  hand,  to  look  after  you." 

And  the  old  fellow  looked  down  fixedly 
into  the  spittoon,  and  Frau  Niissler  threw 
her  arm  around  his  neck,  and  kissed  him, 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  and  said  in  a 
quiet,  firiendly  way ;  "  Brasig,  if  you  really 
tnink  it  right,  then  it  cannot  be  against 
the  will  of  God."  Many  an  arbor  has 
witnessed  a  firesher,  n>sier,  more  glowing 
kiss,  but  the  old  spittoon  would  not  ex- 
change witii  them. 

And  Frau  Niissler  turned  back,  and 
went  up  to  Rudolph,  and  said,  <<  Rudolph, 
I  say  nothing  more  but.  In  Grod's  name," 
and  she  drew  Mining  to  her  arms,  and 
reached  after  Lining,  and  laid  the  two 
little  twins  dtemately  upon  her  breast,  as 
she  had  done  years  ago,  and  hope  stood 
again  at  her  side,  in  ner  freshest,  green 
wreath,  as  she  had  done  years  ago ;  yet  it 
was  quite  different  to  day,  from  that  other 
time.  Then  she  had  given  the  two  little 
twins,  now  she  would  take  them  away;  for 
hope  is  like  the  bee,  she  plunges  into  every 
flower,  and  extracts  from  each  ite  honey. 

And  Brasig  went  up  and  down  the  room, 
with  great  strides,  and  held  his  nose  in 
the  air,  and  snuffed  about,  and  elevated 
his  eyebrows,  and  turned  out  his  little 
legs,  with  as  much  dignity  and  importance, 
as  if  he  were  the  rightful  father,  who 
should  give  away  the  children,  and  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  the  sacrifice,  and  by 
him  also  stood  a  fair,  womanly  image,  widi 
a  wreath,  it  was  a  wreath  of  moss  and  yel- 
low immortelles;  but  it  harmonized  well 


with  the  still,  sad  eyes,  and  she  took  him 
softly  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  again  and 
ever  again  towards  the  mother  and  chil- 
dren, till  he  laid  his  hands  on  her  head, 
and  whispered  in  her  ears,  ''Be  content, 
you  shall  have  them  stilL" 

Rudolph  had  gone  directly  up  to  Gott- 
lieb, and  offered  him  his  hand :  ^  Yovl  are 
no  longer  angry  with  me,  to-day,  are  you, 
Gottlieb  ?  "  and  Gottlieb  pressed  his  hand, 
saying,  "How  can  you  think  so,  dear 
brother?  Forgiveness  is  the  Christian's 
duty."  And  the  rector  coughed,  as  if  he 
were  preparing  to  deliver  a  brief  oration, 
but  Kurz  caught  hold  of  his  coat,  and 
begged  him,  for  God's  ti^e,  not  to  spoil 
the  business  —  and  then  all  at  once,  the 
company  became  aware  ^at  Jochen  was 
missing.    Where  was  Jochen  ? 

''Gk^  gracious  I"  cried  Frau  Niissler, 
"  where  is  my  Jochen  ?  " 

"Grood  gracious!  where  is  Jochen?" 
repeated  one  and  another ;  but  Briisig  was 
the  first  who  made  any  efforts  to  bring 
him  back  to  his  proper  place ;  he  ran  ou^ 
and  screamed  out  of  the  firont  door,  across 
the  court-yard,  ''Jochen!'^  and  ran  back 
affain,  and  screamed  through  the  garden, 
"Jochen  1 "  and,  as  he  came  back  through 
the  kitchen,  he  saw  a  fiery  face  puffing 
and  blowing  at  the  coals,  under  a  great 
copper  kettk,  and  that  was  Jochen's  face. 

The  feeling  had  come  over  him,  that  he 
ought  to  do  something,  in  honor  of  such 
a  special  occasion,  and  his  heart  became 
so  warm,  that  five  and  twenty  degrees 
(Reaumur)  in  the  shade  seemed  ^too  cool 
for  him,  and  since  he  wanted  to  bring  his 
outside  into  harmony  with  his  inside,  and 
could  think  of  nothing  more  suitable  to  a 
family  festival,  he  decided  upon  punch, 
and  was  brewing  it  in  the  most  eifergetio 
manner.  Brasig  assisted,  and  undertook 
the  tasting,  and  they  came  back  finally, 
bearing  in  Frau  Ntissler's  largest  soup-tu- 
reen, lK>th  fiery  as  a  pair  of  dragons  guard- 
ing a  treasure,  and  Jochen  placed  it  on 
the  table,  with  the  single  word,  "  There ! " 
and  Briisig  said  to  the  little  twin-apples, 
"  Go  to  your  father,  and  thank  him ;  your 
father  thinks  of  everybody." 

As  the  old  fellows  gathered  about  the 
punch-bowl,  and  the  young  people  had 
something  else  to  think  about,  Frau  Niiss- 
ler stole  quietly  out  of  the  room;  she 
wished  to  talk  over  the  matter  with  an 
older  friend  than  Bnisig. 

The  little  twin-apples  were  hidden  in 
the  green  arbor  of  their  happy  future ;  only 
as  Uncle  Br'asig's  playful  jests  blew  aside 
the  green  leaves,  their  blushing  faces  were 
revealed. 
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"Yes,"  said  he  to  Gottlieb,  "there  are 
all  sorts  of  people  in  the  world,  and  wicked 
Pietists  among  them.  Ton  wanted  to  con- 
vert me,  take  care  I  don't  convert  von ;  I 
shall  convert  you  by  means  of  Lming." 
And  as  Gottlieb  was  about  to  reply,  ne 
stood  up,  and  gave  him  his  hand  in  the 
heartiest  manner,  "  Well,  never  mind,  you 
will  have  fire  enough  yet,  and  if  you  are 
the  village  pastor,  I  shall  get  on  well  with 
you,  and  we  shall  be  good  friend4." 

And  to  Rudolph,  he  said,  "Just  wait  I 
You  have  caught  my  tench  out  of  the  pool, 
you  rascal,  but  Hilgendorff  will  make  you 
face  the.  music,"  and  he  went  up  to  his 
voung  fishing-comrade  and  whispered  in 
his  ear:  "It  is  not  so  bad!  You  must 
always  think  of  Mining,  with  every  bushel 
of  com  you  measure  out,  and  when  you 
are  out  in  the  spring,  in  a  stiff  east  wind, 
with  a  dozen  laborers,  and  the  old  loam- 
dust  flies  in  your  nose,  and  sticks  there,  as 
if  a  swallow  had  built  ner  nest  in  your 
head,  and  the  sun  looks  out  through  the 
dust,  as  round  and  red  as  a  copper-kettle, 
then  you  must  think  that  is  Mining's  face, 
looking  down  on  you.  Isn't  it  so,  my  little 
godchfld?" 

Meanwhile  the  rector  had  drank  three 
glasses  of  punch,  one  to  the  health  of  each 
betrothed  pair,  and  one  to  the  health  of 
the  company,  and  he  would  allow  himself 
no  longer  to  be  hindered,  even  by  Kurz, 
from  resuming  his  interrupted  speech.  He 
began  with  the  introduction  to  the  introduc- 
tion. He  stood  up,  reached  after  a  tea-spoon 
and  after  the  sugar-tongs,  which  had  oeen 
on  the  table  since  coffee  was  served, 
coughed  a  couple  of  times,  as  a  sien  that 
he  was  ready  to  begin,  and  when  he  was 
aware  that  all  were  looking  at  him,  and 
Jochen  had  folded  his  hands,  he  first  looked 
very  thoughtfully,  now  at  the  spoon,  and 
then  at  the  tongs.  All  at  once,  he  thrust 
the  spoon  right  under  Brasig's  nose,  as  if 
Brasig  had  stolen  it,  and  must  be  convicted 
of  the  act :  "  Do  you  know  that  V  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Brasig, "  what  of  it  ?  "  Then 
he  held  the  sugar-tongs  before  Kurz's  eyes, 
and  asked  if  he  knew  it. 

Kurz  knew  it,  it  was  Jochen's. 

"  Yes,"  he  began ; "  you  know  them ;  that 
is,  you  have  a  sensible  perception  of  them, 
you  know  how  to  distmguish  them  from 
other  objects  by  color,  shape,  and  bright- 
ness; but  the  moral  conception,  which  I 
connect  with  them,  you  do  not  know." 

He  looked  around,  as  if  he  expected 
some  one  to  contradict  him ;  but  they  werd 
all  silent. 

"  No,  you  do  not  know  it  1  I  must  com- 
municate and  explain  it  to  you.    See,  how 


long  will  it  be  before  the  oarefnl  housewifb 
of  this  family  will  come  and  take  spoon 
and  toners,  and  put  these,  which  are  now 
visibly  mvided,  lying  here  on  the  table, 
into  one  common  tearcaddy,  where  they 
will  rest  together ;  in  thousimds  of  houses 
they  rest  together  in  one  tearcaddy,  and 
for  a  thousand  years,  they  rest  together  in 
one  tea-caddy.  It  is  a  custom  honored  for 
ages,  that  what  belongs  together  should 
not  be  separated.  And  Adam  " — here  he 
held  up    the    sugar-tongs  —  "and    Eve" 

—  then  he  held  up  the  tea-spoon — "be- 
longed together,  for  they  were  created  for 
each  other," — here  he  held  them  both  up 

—  "and  the  Lord  himself  put  them  to- 
gether in  the  tearcaddy  of  Paradise.  And 
what  did  Noah  do  ?  Me  built  himself  an 
ark,  a  tea-caddy,  —  if  you  will,  my  be- 
loved,—  and  he  called  the  males  and  fe- 
males, and  they  followed  his  call,"  —  here 
he  marched  the  sugar-tongs  over  the  table, 
alternately  pinching  them  together  and 
letting  them  loose  again,  and  shoved 
the  tea-spoon  after  ihem  —  "  and  they 
went " 

"  Come  in  I "  cried  Bnisip^,  for  somebody 
knocked  at  the  door,  and  in  walked  Fritz 
Triddelsitz.  "  Herr  Habermann's  compli- 
ments to  Herr  Niissler,  and  would  he  lend 
him  a  pair  of  rape-sifters,  as  they  were 
ready  to  begin  harvesting."  This  made  a 
little  disturbance,  but  the  rector  remained 
standing  at  his  post. 

"Ye^"  said  Jochen,  he  would  do  so; 
and  Fritz  perceiving  by  the  odor  of  the 
punch,  and  the  rector's  state  of  prepara- 
tion, —  which  he  knew  well  enough  of  old, 
since  he  had  many  a  time  made  his  shoul- 
ders black  and  blue,  —  that  there  was 
something  unusual  in  prog^ss,  crossed  the 
room  on  tiptoe,  and  sat  down,  and  Jochen 
said,  "Mining,  help  Triddelsitz."  Fritz 
drank,  and  the  rector  waited. 

"  Begin  again  at  the  beginning,"  said 
Brasig,  "el^  Triddelsitz  cannot  under- 
stand it." 

"We  were  speaking,  then,**  began  the 
rector  — ^ 

"About  the  sugar-tongs  and  the  tea- 
spoon," cried  Kurz,  wickedly,  "and  that 
they  belonged  in  the  tea-caddy,"  and  he 
snatched  the  silver  out  of  his  hand  and  put 
it  into  the  caddy,  saying,  "  There,  now  the 
males  and  females  are  in  Noah's  ark,  and  I 
think  ours  will  get  in  there  too.  You 
must  know,  Triddelsitz,  we  are  celebrating 
a  double  betrothal  here,  to-day,  and  that 
is  the  principal  thing ;  the  rector's  sermon 
is  only  the  fringe  about  the  garment. 
What  18  Habermann  doing  ?  " 

"  Oh,  thank  you,"  said  Fritz,  "  he  is  very 
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well,"  and  he  stood  up,  and  offered  his  con- 
gratulations to  the  two  couples,  on  their 
betrothal,  in  suitable  terms  enough,  and 
yet  with  rather  a  condescending  manner, 
-as  if  it  were  merely  a  birthday,  and  the 
little  twin-apples  were  betrothed  every 
year.  The  rector  stood  waiting,  all  tiiis 
tinie. 

'*  Lininff,  help  unde  rector,"  said  Jochen. 

She  did  so,  and  the  rector  drank ;  but, 
instead  of  diverting  his  attention,  the 
punch  moved  and  stirred  and  poked  about 
among  the  thoughts  which  he  had  collect- 
ed for  his  speech,  and  there  was  a  great 
conmiotion  in  his  brain,  and  every  idea 
wanted  to  take  the  lead,  but  they  were 
constantly  pushed  back  by  one  SL&eT  an- 
other of  the  coinpany,  now  Jochen,  now 
Rurz,  and  now  Fritz,  and  as  he  was  at 
last  bringing  forward  his  heavy  artillery 
of  **  reflections  on  marriage,"  Brasig  ob- 
served, in  the  most  innocent  way,  "  You 
have  been  very  happy,  then,  in  the  mar- 
ried state,  Herr  Rector  ?  " 

He  seated  himself,  with  a  deep  sigh,  and 
to  this  day,  no  one  knows  whether  it  was 
over  his  marriage  or  his  speech.  I  incline  to 
think  the  latter,  for  I  hold  it  easier  to  re- 
sign a  happy  marriage  than  a  hAppy 
speech. 

It  was  now  evening,  and  the  rector, 
Eurz,  and  Triddelsitz  took  leave ;  Rudolph 
also  was  to  go  with  them,  for  Brasig 
and  Frau  Niissler  had  both  given  their 
opinion  that  he  should  get  into  the  traces 
immediately,  for  his  new  business,  and  not 
loaf  about  any  longer.  Jochen  and  Bra- 
sig accompanied  the  others  a  little  way. 

''How  does  your  new  master  get  on, 
Triddelsitz  ?  "  inquired  Brasig. 

**  Thank  you,  l^rr  Inspector,  he  is  quite 
remarkable,  he  made  a  speech  to  the  la- 
borers this  morning,  as  one  might  say, 
extempore." 

"Whatl"  exclaimed  Kurz,  "does  he 
make  speeches  too  ?  " 

"  What  had  he  to  speak  about  ?  "  asked 
Briisig. 

«  What  did  he  make  ?  ?  asked  Jochen. 

**  A  speech,"  said  Triddelsitz. 

"  I  thought  he  was  going  to  be  a  fann- 
er," said  Jochen. 

**  Why,  yes,"  said  Triddelsitz ;  "  but  can- 
not a  farmer  make  a  speech  ?  " 

That  was  too  much  for  Jochen ;  a  farm- 
er make  a  speech?  such  a  thing  had 
never  occurrea  to  him  before ;  he  aid  not 
say  another  word  during  the  whole  even- 
ing, un^  just  before  he  fell  asleep,  he 
uttered  his  ultimate  conclusion:  "That 
must  be  a  confounded  smart  fellow  I " 

Bhisig  did  not  give  up  so  easily.  "  What 


had  he  to  speak  about?"  said  he  asain. 
"If  there  was  anything  to  be  done  about 
the  laborers,  there  is  mbermann  I " 

"  Herr  Inspector,"  said  the  rector,  fall- 
ing in,  "  a  good  speech  is  always  in  place. 
Cicero- " 

"  Who  was  this  Cicero  ?  " 

"  The  greatest  orat^  of  antiquity." 

"  £h,  I  didn't  ask  about  that ;  1  mean, 
what  was  his  business;  was  he  a  farmer, 
or  a  shopkeeper,  or  was  he  appointed  a 
magistrate,  or  was  he  a  doctor,  or  what 
was  he?" 

"  I  have  told  you,  he  was  the  greatest 
orator  of  antiquity." 

"  Oh,  antiquity  here,  antiquity  there !  if 
he  was  nothing  eke — I  cannot  bear  those 
old  gabblers,  a  man  should  do  something. 
Let  me  tell  you,  Rudolph,  don't  be  an 
orator,  you  may  fish,  for  all  me,  it  is  all 
one,  perch  or  carp, — but  this  speaking  is 
as  if  you  should  go  fishing  in  a  well.  And 
now,  good  night!    Come  Jochen !  ^' 

With  that,  they  went  ofl^  and  Fritz 
struck  off  to  the  right,  across  the  Pumpel- 
hagen  fields,  with  a  medley  of  thoughts  in 
his  head. 

The  old  fellow  was  not  envious,  but  it 
went  against  the  grain  that  his  two  school- 
mates in  Rahnstadt  should  each  have  a 
bride,  while  as  yet  he  had  none.  But  he 
knew  how  to  comfort  himself.  No,  said 
he,  he  would  not  thank  any  one  for  such 
a  bride  as  they  had  got;  he  could  have 
had  either  of  the  little  twins,  but  he 
wouldn't  take  them.  Louise  Habermann, 
too,  might  go  to  Jericho,  for  him.  He 
would  not  be  a  fool,  to  pick  the  first  good 
plum,  for  the  first  plums  were  always 
wormy ;  he  would  wait  till  they  were  all 
properly  ripe,  and  then  he  could  take  his 
choice  from  the  upper  or  the  lower 
branches;  and,  meanwhile,  all  the  little 
maidens  who  ran  about  the  world  on  their 
prett)r  feet  belonged  to  him,  and  then  he 
was  going  to  have  a  horse,  and  the  very 
next  day  he  would  go  and  buy  the  Whale- 
bone mare  of  Gust  rrebberow. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

A  COUPLE  of  weeks  had  passed,  which 
Axel,  instead  of  acquainting  himself  with 
his  fields,  and  the  management  of  his 
estate,  spent,  for  the  most  part,  with 
Flegel,  the  wheel-wright,  in  his  work  shop. 
The  model  of  his  liew  machine  had  arrived, 
which  was  to  plough,  harrow,  and  break 
clods,  all  at  the  same  time,  and  he  must  set 
it  at  work,  for  himself  and  for  the  world. 
Letters  and  accounts,  and  other  business 
in  the  way  of  writing,  incident  to  a  la^ge 
estate,  must  naturally  be  postponed ;  and 
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when  he  came  into  the  house  to  dinner  or 
supper,  he  had  an  important  air,  as  if  he 
must  show  his  young  wife  what  progress 
he  was  making  in  husbandry.  And  wno  is 
more  credulous  than  a  young  wife?  a 
bride,  perhaps?  Oh,  no  I  a  bride  is  un- 
certain, she  is  feeling  and  inquiring  round, 
she  wishes  to  learn  to  know  the  man  she 
loves;  but. when  she  believes  that  she  has 
learned  to  know  him,  and  has  given  him 
her  hand  for  life,  then  she  becomes  secure, 
and  follows  him  blindly,  until  the  bandage 
is  forcibly  torn  from  her.  eyes,  and  even 
then,  she  turns  away,  and  strives  not  to 
see,  and  thinks  it  her  duty  not  to  believe 
what  she  cannot  help  seeing.  It  was  noth- 
ing wicked  which  he  concealed  from  her, 
it  was  merely  follies,  and  he  himself  be- 
lieved that  in  fritnre  he  should  be  active 
and  diliffent;  but  it  was  a  pitv  that  he  did 
not  understand,  and  she  did  not  under- 
stand ;  for,  with  all  her  clear  eyes  and  her 
clear  head,  she  had  no  idea  but  it  was  the 
aame  with  him  as  with  herself  who  went 
about  looking  into  kitchen  and  cellar,  into 
milk-house  and  butter-room,  learning  how 
to  take  the  charge  of  the  housekeeping 
into  her  own  han£. 

But  everything  has  its  time,  and  old 
Kopf^  the  shepherd,  used  to  say,  *'  On  the 
ninth  day,  puppies  got  their  eyes  open/' 
She  was  walkmg  one  day,  towards  evening 
in  the  garden,  under  the  shade  of  the  high 
enclosure  which  separated  it  from  that 
part  of  the  farm-yard,  where  the  work-shop 
was  situated ;  and,  as  she  went  thought- 
fully up  and  down,  she  heard,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  fence,  a  scolding  and  <iUsputing, 
as  if  two  people  were  having  a  quarrel : 
*<So?  That  doesn't  suit  you?  Do  you 
think  it  suits  me?  Bascal,  what  lies  in 
my  way?  What  are  you  doing  here?  I 
would  like  "  Bang!  went  something 
against  the  door.  She  became  curious, 
and  peeped  through  the  fence;  but  saw 
only  one  man,  that  was  the  old  wheel- 
wright, Fritz  Flegel,  and  there  was  no- 
body with  him,  at  the  moment,  and  he  was 
carrying  on  the  scolding  and  arguing  with 
his  tools  and  his  work.  Such  a  passion  in 
a  person  entirely  alone  is  very  amusing, 
and  the  younff  Frau  looked  on,  with  laugh- 
ing eyes  as  we  old  man  went  on  cursing 
and  scolding :  ^*  The  devil  take  you,  for  all 
me  I  shall  I  go  crazy  over  you  ? "  bang  I 
bang  1  he  threw  his  tooh  about  the  shop, 
and  through  the  half-open  door,  and  then 
thrust  his  hands  into  his  hair,  and  tossed  it 
about  his  head.  Then  be  stood  still  again, 
staring  down  at  the  ground.  **  Infamous 
creature !  making  me  so  much  trouble  and 
misery  I " 


**  Good  evening,  Fatiier  1 "  said  another 
voice,  and  Kegel,  ^e  day-laborer,  came  in, 
and  stood  leaning  on  his  shovel,  ^  what  are 
you  working  here  for?  it  is  evening." 

"Working,  do  you  say?  Here  is  some- 
thing to  work  at  I  Say  to  torment  one, 
rather.  What?  Do  you  call  that  a  model? 
I  can  work  very  well  after  a  model,  bat 
the  devil  himself  couldn^  work  after  sach 
a  model  as  that." 

"Is  that  the  same  old  beast,  you  had  be- 
gun on,  the  other  day  ?  " 

"  What  else  should  it  be  ?  You  may  aak 
me  next  summer,  if  it  is  finished  1  ** 

"He  must  have  a  clever  head,  thongli, 
to  think  out  such  things  as  that." 

"  So  ?  Do  you  think  so  ?  let  me  tell  you 
any  blockhead  can  think  out  thin|^  but 
the  difficulty  is  to  make  them.  lu>a  see, 
there  are  three  sorts  of  people  in  ^e 
world;  one  understands  thmgs,  but  caz&- 
not  make  them,  and  the  second  can  make 
them,  but  don't  understand  them,  and  the 
third  can  neither  make  nor  understand, 
and  he  belones  to  the  last  class," — here 
he  threw  a  wedge  against  the  door,-T-  "  and 
that  is  why  he  torments  a  fellow  so  1 " 

"  Tes,  Father,  that  is  so,  he  doesn't  on- 
derstand.  You  know,  he  said  we  were  to 
go  straight  to  him,  if  we  wanted  anything ; 
well  I  went  to  him,  and  told  him  about  the 

Eotato-land,  how  I  wanted  some  more,  and 
e  said  he  knew  nothing  about  such  mat- 
ters, he  would  speak  to  our  old  man  about 
it.  If  he  comes  to  him,  I  may  wait  long 
enough,  for  he  knows  that  I  let  the  hoe- 
ing go  by." 

"  The  old  man  for  me  1  he  stands  by  his 
word ;  he  says  to  me,  Flegel,  out  me  out  a 
plough-board;  and  I  do  it,  and  he  says, 
Flegel,  the  wheels  must  have  new  felloes, 
and  I  put  them  on,  and  I  have  nothing  to 
worry  about;  but  with  him  I  You  will 
see,  neighbor,  he  will  lie  in  the  nettles,  and 
we  shall  lie  in  the  nettles  too." 

"That  is  so,"  said  Kegel,  "my  potato- 
patch  lies  in  the  nettles,  already." 

"Yes,"  said  Flegel,  shutting  the  door, 
and  pulling  on  his  jacket,  "  but  it  serves 
you  right  1  If  you  have  no  potatoes  it  is 
your  own  fault,  because  you  did  not  hoe 
them ;  and  if  the  inspector  should  give  you 
more  land,  it  would  not  help  you." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  Kegel  shoulderinjj 
his  spade,  and  going  off  with  Flegel,  "  it 
wouldn't  help,  especially  towards  filling 
the  children's  mouths,  yet  I  might  help 
myself  by  means  of  it." 

People  say,  and  it  is  true,  that  praise 
from  the  mouth  of  a  child,  or  the  humblest 
person,  is  pleasing  to  the  wisest  and  most 
distinguished ;  but  it  la  just  as  true  that  a 
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hard  judgment,  from  the  same  insignificant 
source,  is  painful,  and  especially  painful 
when  it  concerns  one  whom  we  kola  dear. 
And  what  had  happened  ?  It  was  only  the 
gossip  of  laborers,  such  as  often  occurs 
among  ignorant  people ;  but  the  smile  had 
gone  from  the  young  wife's  eyes,  and  a 
look  of  vexation  found  place  there.  Her 
husband's  insight,  and  his  good  will  to 
carry  out  what  he  had  promised  in  his 
speech,  were  called  in  question,  and  it  all 
came  from  this,  that  he  had  not  grown  up 
to  the  business  he  had  undertaken. 

She  was  out  of  humor,  when  she  came  in 
to  supper,  and  he  was  gay,  so  that  their 
moods  were  discordant. 

**  So,  dear  Frida,"  said  he,  "  now  we  are 
comfortably  settled,  I  think  it  is  time  for 
us  to  make  our  visits  in  the  neighbor- 
hood." 

"Yes,  Axel,  but  to  whom  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  think  first  our  nearest  neigh- 
borp." 

"  Our  Pastor,  first  of  all." 

"  Why  yes,  there,  too, —  later." 

"  Who  else  is  there,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood?" asked  the  young  wife,  reckoning 
over  as  if  thinking  aloud,  "the  landlord 
I  Fomuchelskopp,  and  the  pachter*  Niiss- 
ler." 

"Dear  Frida,"  said  Axel,  looking  more 
serious,  "you  must  be  jesting  about  the 
pachter  Niissler,  we  can  have  no  inter- 
course with  pachter  people." 

"  I  do  not  agree  with  you,"  said  Frida, 
quietly,  "  I  look  more  at  the  man,  than  at 
his  rank.  It  may  not  be  the  same  here,  as 
with  us,  in  Prussia;  but  in  my  father's 
house,  we  were  intimate  with  several 
pachter  families,  why  not  here?  Frau 
Kiissler  seems  to  be  a  very  nice  woman." 

«My  inspector's  sister.  I  cannot  visit 
her ;  it  would  not  be  suitable." 

"  But  the  landlord  Pomuchelskopp  ?  " 

"  Of  course ;  the  man  is  a  proprietor,  is 
wealthy,  is  a  deputy,  as  well  as  myself — " 

"  And  is  notorious,  in  the  whole  region, 
and  his  wife  yet  more  so.  No,  Axel,  I 
shall  not  visit  there." 

"My  dear  child " 

"  No,  Axel.  If  the  pUchter  Niissler  had 
bought  the  Gurliti  estate,  would  he  be  an- 
other person,  and  would  you  visit  him  ?  " 

"  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  case. 
I  shall  fiot  visit  the  piaohter,"  said  Axel, 
angrily. 

"  Nor  I  the  landlord,  I  have  an  aversion 
to  the  family,"  said  Frida,  putting  down 
her  trump,  also. 

"Frida I "  begged  Axel. 

•  A  Pachter  U  one  who  rents  a  fkrm^ 
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"  No,  Axel,"  said  she,  decidedly,  "  I  will 
go  with  you  to  Gurlitz,  to-morrow,  but  I 
shall  stop  at  the  Pastor's." 

That  was  the  conclusion ;  there  was  no 
quarrel  about  it,  but  each  remained  fixed 
in  the  same  decision.  How  readily  and 
gladly  would  she  have  yielded,  if  she  had 
not  sat  down  to  supper  with  the  uneasy 
feeling  that  Axel  was  lacking  in  insight  to 
understand  a  business,  and  in  firmness  to 
carry  it  out ;  and  how  readily  and  gladly 
would  Axel  have  yielded,  and  stayed  away 
from  Pomuchelskopp^s,  if  it  had  not  been 
always  in  his  mind  that  Pomuchelskopp 
was  a  rich  man,  and  he  must  keep  on  good 
terms  with  him,  because  he  might  be  use- 
ful; how  readily  and  gladly  he  would 
have  called  at  the  Nusslers',  but  for  the 
foolish  opinions  he  had  imbibed,  in  his 
regiment. 

But  it  was  done ;  and  could  not  be  un- 
done, the  first  beginning  of  discord  had 
entered  the  house,  and  the  door  stood  half- 
open  for  the  rest  to  follow ;  for  discord  is 
like  one  of  those  dragon's  tails  that  chil- 
dren play  with,  there  is  a  long  thread,  and 
bit  after  bit  is  fastened  to  it,  and  though 
each  bit  is  a  mere  nothing,  it  makes  a 
great  bunch,  when  it  is  rolled  up  in  a  heap, 
and  it  is  hard  to  disentangle,  for  there  is 
neither  beginning  nor  end  U>  be  found. 

The  next  afternoon  they  walked  over  to 
Gurlitz;  —  in  that.  Axel  had  yielded  to 
Frida,  who  preferred  walking  to  riding,  — 
and  Axel  took  his  wife  to  the  door  of  the 
parsonage,  and  promised  to  call  for  her ; 
he  himself  went  to  the  court. . 

The  Pomuchelskopps  were  just  taking 
coffee,  and  Philipping  and  Nanting  and 
the  other  little  ones  were  playing  their 
tricks,  and  standing  about  the  table,  like 
colts  at  the  rack,  and  dipping  biscuits  in 
the  chicory-coffee,  and  smearing  their 
faces,  and  dabbling  with  fingers  and  tea 
spoons  in  the  cups,  after  the  soaked  bis- 
cuit, and  writing  their  beautiful  name, 
"Pomuchelskopp,"  in  the  spilt  cofiee  and 
milk,  all  over  the  table,  and  shoving  and 
pushing  each  other,  and  then  looking  up 
innocently  at  their  mother,  as  if  they  were 
not  the  culprits;  for  Hanning,  in  her 
every-day  black  gown,  sat  with  them  at 
the  table,  and  kept  order. 

It  was  a  charming  family  picture,  full 
of  domestic  happiness,  biscuits  and  chicory ; 
and  Pomuchelskopp  lay  in  the  corner  of 
the  sofa,  and  smoked  his  pipe.  He  had 
finished  his  coffee,  for  father  was  served 
first,  with  pure  coffee,  out  of  a  special 
coffee-pot;  but  it  was  a  cheat,  afler  all, 
for  Malchen  and  Salchen,  who  toqk  turns 
in  making  the  coffee,  always  drank  off  the 
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first  drawing  from  father's,  and  filled  it  up 
with  chicory,  out  of  the  family  pot.  He 
sat  in  his  sofa  comer,  with  his  left  leg 
thrown  over  the  right,  ouite  in  accordance 
with  Duke  Adolph  von  Klewe's  direction : 
"  A  judge  should  sit  for  judgment  in  this 
manner,  with  the  left  leg  thn>wn  over  the 
right,"  etc,  and  if  he  was  not  a  judge,  he 
was  something  more  important,  at  this 
very  moment  he  was  a  law-maker,  and 
thinking  about  the  Landtag,  (assembly 
of  deputies,)  which  he  had  positively  de- 
cided to  attend  next  year. 

"Hanning,"  said  he,  "next  year,  I  am 
going  to  the  Landtas ." 
•    "  &  ?  "  said  the  old  woman,  "  have  you 
no  other  way  to  spend  your  money  ?  " 

"My  B[lucking,  it  is  expected  of  me; 
I  must  show  myself,  and  it  will  not  be 
very  expensive.  The  Landtag  is  held 
quite  near  us  next  year,  at  Malchen,  and 
u  I  take  a  basket  with  me  —  " 

"So?  and  I  shall  go  round  in  your 
boots  meantime,  wading  through  the  deep 
mud  in  the  farm-yard,  to  look  after  the 
threshers?" 

"My  KlUcking,  Gustavinff  is  here  for 
that,  and  if  I  am  needed  I  can  be  here 
again,  at  anv  time." 

"But,  father,"  said  Malchen,  who  was 
the  only  one  of  the  family  who  ever  looked 
into  the  Rostock  "  Times,"  and  for  that 
reason,  and  because  she  always  knew 
where  the  Grand  Duke  and  the  Frau 
Grand  Duchess  were,  at  the  time  being, 
considered  herself  to  have  a  great  taste 
for  politics,  for  Pomuchelskopp  read  only 
the  prices  current,  and  the  rate  of  ex- 
change,—  "but,  father,  if  something  im- 
portant should  come  up,  for  instance  about 
the  red  cloak,  whether  you  burgher-pro- 
prietors may  also  wear  red  cloaks,  or 
about  the  convent  question,  then  you 
couldn't  get  away." 

For  she  possibly  had  a  feeling,  that  the 
convent  question  might  become  her  ques- 
tion. 

"Now,  you  do  not  really  think,"  said 
Pomuchelskopp,  going  up  and  down  the 
room  with  great  strides,  "  that  your  father 
would  make  himself  so  common,  and  run 
in  the  same  groove  with  all  the  burgher 
proprietors,  and  vote  with  them,  and  neg- 
lect his  affiadrs  at  home  ?  No,  if  anything 
is  wanted  here,  you  must  write,  and  I  wiU 
come,  and  if  I  want  the  red  cloak,  I  know 
a  better  way  to  get  it  —  let  every  man 
look  out  for  himself —  and  it  is  more  hon- 
orable for  me,  if  I  get  it  alone,  and  not 
with  trumpery  landlords,  who  have  per- 
haps a*  couple  of  thousand  thalers,  and 
when  I  come   back  sometime,  and  say, 


Malchen,  I  alone  have  got  itl  then  yoO 
may  be  proud  of  your  fatlier ; "  and  with 
that  he  stalked  about  the  room,  and  pufBad 
tobacco  in  the  eyes  of  his  innocent  chil- 
dren, till  they  looked  like  trumpeting 
angels  in  the  clouds,  who  needed  only  a 
mouth-piece,  with  which  to  trumpet  his 
future  glory. 

"  Kopp,  are  you  going  daft  ?  "  inquired 
his  loving  wife. 

"  Let  me  alone,  Hanning  I  Always 
noble  I  Tell  me  who  you  go  with,  and  I 
will  tell  you  who  you  are.  K I  agree  with 
the  nobiUty " 

"  I  should  think  you  had  got  snubbing 
enough  from  tke  nobility." 

"  Hanning,"  began  Pomusohelskopp,  but 
went  no  further,  for  Salohen,  who  sat  by 
the  window,  sewing,  sprang  up:  "Good 
heavens  1  there  comes  tne  Herr  von  Ram- 
bow  into  the  yard." 

"Hanning,"  said  Pomuchelskopp  once 
more,  and  there  was  great  reproof  in  Mb 
expressive  eyes,  "  do  you  see  the  nobleman 
come 4  to  me.  But  now,  out  with  you! 
Out  1 "  and  he  hunted  his  oflbpring  out  of 
the  room.  "  Malchen,  take  the  cofiee 
things  away  I  Salchen,  a  wiping  cloth! 
And  Hanning,"  folding  his  hands  in  sup- 
plication, "bow  go  and  put  on  another 
dress  1" 

"  What?  "  said  she,  "do  I  go  to  him,  or 
does  he  come  to  me  ?  I  am  good  enough 
for  him,  as  he  finds  me." 

"  Hanning,"  begged  Pomuchelskopp,  ab- 
jectly, "  I  beseech  you  I  you  will  spoil  the 
whole  thing  with  your  black  morning 
dress." 

"  Muchel,  are  you  a  perfect  idiot  ?  "  she 
asked,  not  stirring  from  her  s^at,  "  Do  you 
think  he  comes  on  your  account,  or  on 
mine,  either  ?  He  comes  because  he  wishes 
to  make  use  of  us,  and,  for  such  a  beggar, 
the  old  sacque  is  good  enough." 

Muchel  still  petitioned, — viunly.  Mal- 
chen and  Salchen  whisked  out  of  the  room, 
to  dress  themselves  up  a  little, — the  old 
woman  sat  there,  stiff  as  a  stake. 

Axel  came  in,  and  greeted  the  pair,  and 
the  old  black  sacque  received  as  much  at- 
tention as  the  green  checked  trousers,  for 
the  young  Herr  knew  how  to  turn  his  good 
manners  to  account,  at  the  right  time,  so 
that  Pomuchelskopp  was  quite  carried 
away  with  the  friendliness  and  gracioua- 
ness  of  the  young  nobleman,  and  Hanning 
became  so  cheenul  and  afibctionate  that 
she  called  her  dear  husband  "Poking;" 
yes,  even  the  old  every-day  black  gown 
grew  so  ashamed  of  its  own  shabbmess, 
m  this  sunshine  of  courtesy, '^hat  even  to 
Frau  Pomuchelskopp's  eyes,  it  looked  quite 
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rusty.  And  now  Salchen  came  in,  as  if 
she  had  forgotten  something,  and  then 
Malohen  came  in,  as  if  she  hM.  something 
to  attend  to,  and  Fomuchelskopp  intro- 
daced  them,  and  the  courteous  conyersa- 
tion  took  an  artistic  turn,  over  Salchen's 
embroidery,  and  again  a  political,  as  Mai- 
chen  happened  to  take  up  the  Rostock 
**  Times.  And  Philipping  came  in,  and 
placed  himself  in  the  corner,  behind  his 
mother,  and  Naetins  came  in,  and  stood 
by  Philipping,  and  the  other  little  ones  all 
came  in,  one  after  another,  and  crowded 
up  beside  them,  till  Himning  looked  like 
our  old  black  hen,  with  all  her  chickens 
huddled  about  her,  when  a  hawk  is  in  the 
air.  And  when  mother  took  the  key  of 
the  linen-closet  out  of  the  basket,  and 
went  out,  —  for,  she  said  to  herself,  one 
must  do  something  in  return  for  so  much 
courtejiY, — the  whole  brood  followed  her, 
for  in  that  linen-closet  were  kept  the  cook- 
ies, which  Hiiuning  always  kept  on  hand, 
and  baked  fresh,  twice  a  year.  And  these 
cookies  were  always  very  fine,  only  they 
acquired,  in  course  of  time,  rather  a  soapy 
taste,  as  they  took  the  flavor  from  the 
linen;  but  that  didn't  hurt  them  for  the 
children,  they  were  not  fastidious,  and  had 
always  been  accustomed  to  the  flavor,  and 
if  Axel  had  not  been  listening  to  Fomuchel- 
skopp, he  must  have  heard  the  begging  and 
whmms  outside ;  "  Mother,  me  I "  "  Mother, 
roe  tool"  But  Fomuchelskopp  had  taken 
possession  of  him,  and  was  endeavoring  to 
inspire  him  with  a  good  opinion  of  himself 
ana  his  family. 

"  You  see,  Herr  von  Rambow,"  said  he, 
^  you  find  here  an  extremely  simple  family, 
I  am  very  simple,  my  wife  — "  here  he 
looked  round  to  see  if  Hanning  were  pres- 
ent —  "is  extremely  simple,  as  you  have 
seen;  my  daughters,  my  other  children, 
have  been  brought  up  very  simply.  We 
make  no  pretensions,  we  merely  live  by 
ourselves,  m  a  happy  family-circle.  Every 
society  does  not  suit  us,  thank  Grod,  we  are 
sufficient  to  ourselves ;  but,"  he  added, 
putting  on  a  venerable  patriarchal  expres- 
sion, "  every  one  must  pull  his  own  rope, 
each  has  his  particular  occupation,  which 
he  must  attend  to,  —  mtist,  I  say,  when  he 
has  once  undertaken  it,  and  then  the  bless- 
ing of  Grod  will  not  be  wanting." 

Axel  said,  courteously,  he  believed  that 
must  be  an  excellent  arrangement. 

"Yes,"  said  Fomuchelskopp,  catching 
hold  of  Philipping,  who  had  his  mouth  full 
of  eight  and  ninety  per  cent  cooky,  and 
two  per  cent  fresh  soap,  and  presenting  him 
to  the  young  Herr :  "  Make  your  compli- 
ments, Philipping  I    You  see  this  little  fel- 


low, he  looks  after  the  eggs,  that  is  to  say, 
when  the  hens  lay  astray ;  for  every  dozen 
eggs,  he  gets  a  ahilling,  and  the  money 
goes  into  Ms  saving's  box.  Philipping,  how 
much  have  you  coOected,  already,  my  little 
son?" 

"  Seven  thalers,  and  forty-three  shil- 
lings,"* said  Philipping. 

"  You  see,  my  boy,"  said  Pomuchehkopp, 
pattins  his  child  on  the  head,  "  the  blessmff 
of  God  always  accompanies  industry  ;  and 
so,"  turning  asain  to  Axel,  "  Nanting  has 
old  iron,  nails,  horse-shoes,  etc.,  he  gets  paid 
for  it  by  the  pound,  and  Marring  and  Hein- 
ing  and  Stomng  have  the  apples  and  pears 
and  plums,  that  is,  the  wind  falls ;  to  b» 
sure,  they  are  mostly  unripe,  but  no  mat- 
ter, the  city  people  buy  them.  So  you  see, 
Herr  von  Kambow,  each  one  of  my  children 
has  his  own  apartment." 

Axel  laughed  in  his  sleeve  a  little,  at  this 
conclusion,  and  Malchen  and  Salchen  looked 
at  each  other,  and  lauehed  secretly  over 
their  father's  blunder,  for  Fomuchelskopp 
slipped  occasionally,  as  well  as  Brasig ;  but 
there  was  a  ereat  difference  between  the 
two.  BriEisig  knew  very  well  that  he  made 
queer  work  of  foreign  words,  but  he  had 
fallen  into  the  habit  of  usin^  them,  and 
could  not  leave  oft,  it  pleased  him,  and  in- 
jured nobody  else;  but  Fomuchelskopp 
meant  to  ornament  his  language  with  them, 
and  when  he  found  that  he  had  said  some- 
thing ludicrous,  he  was  out  of  humor. 
When  he  saw  his  daughters  laughing  to- 
gether, he  knew  this  was  the  case,  and  it 
was  fortunate  that  his  Hanning  came  in, 
just  then,  with  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  a 
plate  of  cookies,  and,  to  his  joy,  without 
ner  black  sacque,  in  a  yellow  silk  gown, 
and  with  a  stately  cap  on  her  head. 

"Hanning,"  said  Fomuchelskopp,  "not 
that  wine  I  When  we  have  such  a  highly 
honored  guest,  let  us  offor  him  the  best  we 
have  I " 

"  Order  it  yourselfi  then,"  said  the  old 
woman,  curtly.  He  did  so,  and  then  re- 
sumed the  thread  of  his  discourse : 

"  Yes,  and  my  two  eldest  daughters  have 
also  each  her  peculiar  province.  Salchen 
is  all  for  art,  with  her  embroidery  and 
piano-playing,  and  Malchen  cares  more  for 
the  newspapers  and  politics."  Axel  pro- 
fessed to  be  astonished  at  Malchen's  taking 
pleasure  in  such  things,  which  ladies  usu- 
ally cared  nothing  about,  and  Malchen  re- 
plied, somebody  must  trouble  themselves 
about  such  things,  for  father  wouldn't,  and 
now  he  was  a  deputy,  he  ought  to  know 
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what  was  going  to  be  done  at  the  Landtag, 
adding  that,  just  as  Herr  von  Rambow 
came  in,  they  were  saying  that  father  must 
go  to  the  Landtag  next  year." 

"  Yes,  Herr  von  Rambow,"  said  Muchel, 
T  am  going,  for  once ;  not  on  account  of 
the  business  which  my  burgher  colleagues 
are  moving  about,  that  does  not  concern 
me,  and  I  know  the  difference  between  no- 
bles and  burghers,  very  well ;  no  1  I  am 
only  going  for  once,  to  show  people  who  I 
am." 

Axel  then  asked,  for  sake  of  saying 
something,  if  Pomuchelskopp  had  any  in- 
tercourse with  the  people  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

"With  which  of  them?"  asked  Pomu- 
chelskopp. **  With  the  farmer  at  Rexow  ? 
He  is  a  blockhead.  With  the  inspector? 
He  does  not  suit  me.  And  there  is  no- 
body else  about  here." 

"Then  you  don't  associate  with  the 
Pastor? 

"  No,  noi  with  him  either.  He  has  be- 
haved in  such  a  manner  from  the  first, 
that  I  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  him ; 
he  has  intercourse  with  people  who  do  not 
suit  me,  and  he  has  adoptea  the  daughter 
of  your  in3pector,  Habermann,  and  I 
should  be  sorry  for  my  daughters  to  have 
any  acquaintance  with  her. 

"  I  thought  she  was  a  very  worthy  girl," 
said  Axel. 

«  Oh,  yes,  I  dare  say,"  said  Pomuchels- 
kopp. "I  don't  want  to  say  anything 
bad  of  the  girl, — you  see,  Herr  von  Ram- 
bow, I  am  a  simple  old  man, —  but  I  knew 
Habermann  long  ago,  I  will  not  say  that 
he  cheated  me  at  that  time,  but  —  no !  I 
have  not  been  pleased  at  the  way  and  the 
manner  in  which  she  and  the  young  Herr 
von  Rambow  have  been  brought  together, 
bv  her  own  father,  and  the  parsonage  peo- 
ple." 

"  With  my  cousin  Franz  ?  "  asked  Axel. 

"Is  his  name  Franz?  I  mean  the  one 
who  was  studying  here,  with  Habermann. 
I  don't  know  him,  he  never  came  to  my 
house.  But  I  liked  what  I  heard  about 
him." 

"He  is  always  writing  to  her,"  said 
Hanning. 

"No,  mother,"  said  Malohen,  "you 
mustn't  say  that,  his  letters  are  always  to 
the  Pastor.  Our  post-boy  always  brings 
the  Pastor's  letters  with  ours,"  she  ex- 
plained to  AxeL 

"  That  is  all  the  same,"  said  Hanning, 
"I  beat  the  sack,  but  I  mean  it  for  the 
donkey." 

"  This  is  the  first  I  have  heard  of  the 
matter,"  said  Axel,  looking  annoyed. 


"  Yes  I  "  said  Pomuchelskopp,  "  the 
whole  region  knows  it.  Under  the  pre- 
te/ice  of  visiting  her  father  and  your  sis- 
ters, she  was  always  running  aner  him« 
and  when  something  came  between  them 
once,  Habermann  and  the  parsonage  peo- 
ple soon  made  it  right  a^ain." 

"  No,  father,"  said  S^dchen, "  old  Brieisig 
was  the  chief  canal,  he  was  always 
fetching  and  carrying." 

"  Who  is  this  old  Brasig  ?  "  asked  Axel, 
now  really  irritated.    ^ 

"  He  is  an  old  beggar  1 "  cried  Hanning. 

"That  he  is,"  said  Pomuchelskopp,  puff- 
ing himself  up,  "  he  has  got  a  little  pen- 
sion from  the  Herr  Count,  and  now  he  has 
nothing  better  to  do  than  to  run  from  one 
to  another,  and  tell  tales  of  people ;  and 
then  he  is  besides " 

"  No,  father,"  interrupted  Malchen,  "  let 
me  tell  that.  Herr  von  Rambow,  the  old 
fellow  is  a  democrat,  an  out  and  out  dem- 
o-crat  I " 

"  That  he  is,"  continued  Pomuchelskopp, 
"  and  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he  was  an  in- 
cendiary as  well." 

And  this  good-for-nothing  subject  had 
sat  at  Axel's  own  table,  and  whose  fault 
was  it?  Habermann's.  These  communi- 
cations having  sufficiently  heated  the 
young  gentleman's  blood,  and  the  cookies 
not  being  very  tempting,  he  took  leave  and 
Pomuchelskopp  went  with  him  across  the 
yard,  to  the  gate. 

"  Is  that  really  true,  about  my  cousin  ?  ** 
asked  Axel,  as  they  went  out  t<^ether. 

"Herr  von  Rambow,"  said  Pomuchels- 
kopp, "  I  am  a  simple  old  man,  and  at  my 
age,  one  does  not  trouble  himself  about 
such  stories.  I  merely  tell  you  what  peo- 
ple say." 

"  It  can  be  only  a  passing  fancy ;  *  out 
of  sight,  out  of  mind.' " 

"  I  don't  believe  that,"  said  Pomuchels- 
kopp, very  seriously ;"  so  far  as  I  know 
Habermann,  he  is  a  crafty  old  serpent, 
who  always  keeps  a  definite  end  in  view. 
Your  Herr  Cousin  is  caught." 

"  The  boy  must  be  crazy,"  said  Axel, 
"  but  he  will  be  obliged  to  listen  to  reason. 
Farewell,  Herr  Neighbor  I  I  thank  you  for 
your  company  so  far,  and  hope  to  see  you 
soon.  Adieu  I "  and  with  that  he  turned 
towards  the  right,  into  the  street. 

"  Begging  your  pardon,"  called  Pomu- 
chelskopp after  him,  "  you  are  going  the 
wrong  way ;  you  turn  to  the  leu  to  go  to 
Pumpelhagen." 

"  I  know  it,"  said  Axel,  "  I  am  going  to 
the  Pastor's,  to  call  for  my  wife.    Adieu  I " 

"  Ah,"  said  Pomuchelskopp,  going  back 
across  the  yard,  "  this  Ib  very  nice,  this  is 
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Tery  pretty !  For  the  young  Heir,  I  am 
good  enough ;  but  for  the  gracious  lady  ? 
Children !  '*  cried  he,  as  he  entered  the 
door,  *^the  gracious  ladv  is  at  the  Herr 
Pastor's,  we  are  not  gooa  enough  for  her." 

**  That  pleases  me,  uncommonly,  Poking," 
said  the  old  woman,  ^  that  the  nobleman 
has  put  such  a  fine  pair  of  leather  specta- 
cles on  you." 

**  Is  it  possible  I  "  exclaimed  Salchen. 

"  Possible  indeed  I "  said  her  father,  "  it 
is  certain ;  '*  and  he  gave  Nanting  and  Phil- 
ippine, who  were  running  about,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  cookies,  one  apiece :  *^  Out 
with  you,  baggages ! "  and  he  threw  him- 
self into  the  sofa  comer,  and  struck  at  the 
flies ;  and  the  old  woman  teased  him  with 
invidious  remarks  about  distinguished  ac- 
quaintances, and  beggars,  and  the  nobility, 
and  said,  **  Salchen,  take  that  bottle  of 
costly  wine  back  to  the  cellar ;  there  is 
some  in  it  still,  father  can  treat  Home 
highly  honored  friend  with  it."  And  after 
a  while  she  called,  **  Father,  come  here  to 
the  window  I  See,  there  goes  your  distin- 
guished friend,  with  his  gracious  lady  — 
the  foolish  fellow  I  and  who  have  they 
with  them?  Your  incendiary,  that  old 
Brasig ! " 

It  was  really  so:  Brasig  was  walkinff 
with  the  pair,  towards  Pumpelhagen,  and 
it  did  not  trouble  him  in  the  least  that 
Axel  turned  a  cold  shoulder  on  him,  and 
gave  him  very  short  answers,  for  he  was 
taking  his  delight  in  the  gracious  lady, 
whom  he  had  met  at  the  Pastor's,  and 
whom  he  had  found  still  more  pleasing  to- 
day than  at  the  dinner. 

And  she  might  well  have  pleased  him, 
or  have  pleased  any  body,  as  she  came  in, 
so  friendly  and  confiding,  to  the  Frau  Pas- 
tor's parlor,  where  he  sat  with  the  old 
Herr  Pastor,  who  was  lying  half  sick  upon 
the  sofa ;  as  she  held  back  the  old  gentle- 
man, who  would  have  risen  in  honor  of 
her  visit,  and,  laying  her  two  hands  on  the 
little  Frau  Pastorin's  shoulders,  asked  if 
she  would  be  mother-confessor  to  one  who 
was  a  stranger,  and  needed  good  advice, 
and  then  turned  to  Brasig,  and  shook 
hands  with  him  as  frankly,  as  if  he  were 
an  old  acquaintance.  And  then  Louise 
came  in,  and  she  greeted  her  also  as  an 
old  acquaintance,  but  kept  looking  at  her, 
as  if  there  were  something  new  to  be  read 
in  her  face,  and  grew  thoughtftil,  as  one 
who  reads  a  beautiful  book,  and  will  not 
turn  the  leaft  until  he  fully  comprehends 
it. 

The  young  Frau  had  many  leaves  to 
turn  here,  and  upon  every  leaf  stood  some- 
thing lovely  and  intelligent ;  on  the  Pas- 


tor's side,  stood  experience,  and  friendli- 
ness and  benevolence,  and  on  the  Frau 
Pastorin's  stood  housewifery,  and  enjoy- 
ment of  life,  and  the  kindest  disposition, 
crossed  over  each  other,  and  on  XK)ui8e'8 
stood  modesty,  and  good  sense,  and  pleas- 
ure at  meeting  a  lady  who  bore  that  name 
which  had  become  so  dear  to  her ;  and  on 
BriEisig's  side,  stood  at  fir^t  si^ht,  only 
notes  on  the  whole,  but  they  belonged  to 
the  matter,  and  made  it  clearer,  and  the 
yoimg  Frau  read  these  notes  with  as 
much  pleasure  as  we  sluggards  used,  for- 
merly, on  the  pons  asinorumy  or  ad  modum 
Minelliiy  in  Cornelius  Nepos.  And  it  all 
harmonized  together,  so  sweetly  and  inno- 
cently, and  there  was  such  love  and  joy- 
ousness,  that  the  gracious  yoimg  lady  felt 
as  if  she  stood  among  a  group  of  pretty 
children,  in  a  lovely  garden,  under  cool 
shadows  of  old  trees,  dancing  Kringel- 
kranz,  and  Louise  stood  in  the  ring,  and 
reached  her  hand  towards  her,  saying, 
"  Come,  now  you  must  release  me  I  " 

Into  this  lovely  peace  Axel  came,  full  of 
annoyance  at  the  story  that  had  been 
trumpeted  in  his  ears,  and  vexed  at  having 
to  call  for  his  wife  amone  such  people,  and 
Brasig's  greeting,  **  Good  day,  Herr  Lieu- 
tenant 1 "  quite  overflowed  the  measure  of 
his  good  temper.  He  turned  shortly  to 
the  Pastor,  and  made  some  indifibrent  re- 
mark about  the  weather,  but  so  coldly, 
that  his  manner  struck  like  an  icicle  to  the 
warm  heart  of  his  wife,  and  she  sprang  up, 
hastily,  to  take  leave,  that  all  this  warm 
friendliness  should  not  be  chilled,  as  by  a 
shower  of  hail  in  summer. 

They  wnt,  but  Uncle  Brasig  went  too, 
not  at  alTdisturbed  by  the  young  Herr's 
discourtesy ;  he  had  done  nothing,  and  he 
had  a  good  conscience,  and  with^  he  had 
a  great  opinion  of  his  ability  in  entertain- 
ing people,  and  putting  them  in  a  good 
humour,  when  they  were  vexed.  He 
limped  along,  therefore,  by  the  young  lieu- 
tenant, and  talked  to  him  of  this  and  that, 
but  did  not  succeed  in  changing  the  young 
Herr's  short  and  cutting  replies  to  more 
friendly  remarks.  But  as  the  young  Herr 
stopped,  where  the  church  path  joined  the 
street,  and  asked  him  which  way  he  would 
go,  it  shot  through  his  head,  for  the  first 
time,  that  the  "confounded  fool"  might 
think  he  wished  to  force  himself  upon 
them. 

"Listen  to  me,  Herr  Lieutenant,"  said 
he  also  standing  still,  "  this  strikes  me  as 
very  strange.  Perhaps  you  are  ashamed 
to  be  seen  walking  with  me,  in  the  public 
street?  Then  let  me  tell  you,  I  was  not 
going  on  your  account,  I  was  only  going 
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with  your  honored,  gracious  lady  wife, 
because  die  is  firiendly  towards  me.  In 
future,  I  will  not  incommode  you,"  and, 
with  a  profound  bow  to  the  young  lady, 
he  started  off  across  the  rape-stubble,  to 
Habermann,  who  was  building  a  stack  of 
rape-straw,  near  by. 

"Axel,"  said  Frida,  "why  have  you 
grieved  that  good-hearted  old  man  ?  " 

*'  Your  good-hearted  old  man  is  nothing 
but  an  old  tattler  and  busybody." 

"  Do  you  really  believe  that  ?  and  do 
you  think,  if  he  were,  our  Habermann 
would  be  on  such  intimate  terms  with 
him?" 

"  Why  not,  if  he  is  useful  to  him  ?  " 

The  young  wife  looked  at  him  half  as- 
tonished, half  grieved :  "  Axel,  what  is  the 
matter  with  you  ?  You  were  always  so 
friendly  towards  everybody,  and  trusted 
everybody,  what  has  prejudiced  you  so 
against  these  people  ?  against  these,  too, 
who  have  always  been  so  friendly  and 
honest  towards  us  ?  " 

"  Friendly  ?  Why  shouldn't  they  ?  I  am 
the  master  of  the  estate.  But  honest? 
Time  will  show,  and  what  I  have  heard  to- 
day, does  not  agree  very  well  with  my 
conception  of  honestv." 

"  What  have  you  heard  ?  From  whom 
have  you  heard  it  ?  "  asked  Frida,  quickly 
and  meaningly.  *^Tell  me,  Axel!  I  am 
your  wife." 

"I  have  heard  a  good  deal,"  said  Axel, 
in  a  derisive  tone,  "1  have  heard,  that  our 
Habermann,  as  you  call  him,  has  already 
been  a  bankrupt;  and  the  best  thing  I 
heard  about  him  was  that  he  perverted 
the  influence  that  he  exercised  as  an  in- 
structor, to  fasten  his  daughter  —  with 
the  help  of  the  parsonage  people  and  this 
old  go-oetween,  whom  I  have  just  got  rid 
of —  to  our  cousin  Franz,  and  " — he  added, 
angrily  and  spitefully,  **  the  stupid  dunce 
has  let  himself  be  caught  I  " 

Frida  boiled  over  with  inc^gnation ;  by 
this  detraction,  not  merely  that  poor  child, 
Louise  Habermann,  but  her  whole  sex  was 
wounded  to  the  heart,  and  put  to  shame ; 
her  eyes  kindled,  as  she  grasped  Axel  by 
arm,  and  made  him  stand  still:  **You 
have  been    in  bad   company,    and   have 

S 'elded  to  the  most  unworthy  influences  1 " 
er  hands  loosed  their  hold,  the  anger 
passed,  and  a  deep  sadness  came  over  her. 
"  Oh,  Axel,"  cried  she,  "  you  used  to  be  so 
good,  how  can  such  insinuations  disturb 
your  honest  judgment  ?  " 

Axel  was  startled  at  the  heat  with 
which  his  wife  took  up  the  matter,  he 
would  gladly  have  taken  back  what  he 
had  said;  but  he  had* said  it,  and  if  he 


should  make  light  of  it  now,  he  would 
seem  to  himself  like  a  credulous,  easily 
prejudiced  man,  and  he  wished  to  seem  a 
decided  one,  so  he  took  nothing  back,  bat 
said,  **  Frida,  what  ails  you  ?  There  is  no 
denying  the  matter.  The  whole  region 
knows  that  our  foolish  cousin  has  entangled 
himself  with  this  girl." 

"If  you  will  express  this  part  of  your 
news  differently,  if  you  say  that  your  cous- 
in has  fallen  in  love  with  this  girl,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  beUeve  it,  and  your  cousin, 
whom  I  do  not  yet  know,  will  be  so  much 
the  dearer  to  me." 

"What?  Shall  my  cousin,  who  has  a 
large,  independent  fortune,  marry  the 
daughter  of  my  inspector  ?  " 

"That  is  the  greatest  advantage  of  a 
large,  independent  fortune  for  a  young 
man,  that  he  is  free  to  choose ;  and,  truly  I 
he  has  not  chosen  unworthily." 

"  And  so  I  shall  be  connected  with  my 
inspector,  in  a  sort  of  family  relationship, 
and  this  old  busybody,  who  has  tied  and 
twisted,  and  knotted  the  matoh,  ehaH  tri- 
umph? I  will  never,  never  consent  to 
such  a  thing  1 " 

"  See  here  I "  cried  Frida,  "  it  is  in  this 
part  of  your  news,  that  the  lies  and  cal- 
umny are  interwoven ;  how  is  it  possible 
for  you  to  believe  such  an  unlikely  acca- 
sation?  How  can  you — to  say  nothing 
of  this  lovely,  innocent  girl — suspect 
such  a  simple,  old  man,  such  an  afiec- 
tionate  father,  who    finds  his   own  hap- 

Einess  only  in  that  of  his  daughter, — 
ow  can  you  suspect  the  worthy  Pastor 
and  his  kind-hearted  wife,  or  this  poor  old 
man,  who  has  just  left  us,  feeling  so 
grieved,  and  to  whom,  in  his  uprightness, 
many  an  inappropriate  word  may  be  par- 
doned, —  how  can  you  suspect  these  peo- 
ple, of  making  the  darling  of  their  hearts 
the  object  of  a  speculation  1 " 

"  Oh,  that  is  very  easily  understood," 
said  Axel,  "they  wanted  to  insure  her 
happiness." 

"  Oh,"  said  Frida  earnestly  and  sadly, 
"  then  we  differ  widely  in  our  conception 
of  happiness.  One  never  obtains  happi- 
ness in  such  ways." 

"I  was  not  speaking  of  my  idea  of 
happiness,"  said  Axel,  surprised  at  the 
reproach,  "  I  meant  only  what  these  peo- 
ple consider  happiness." 

"  Do  not  deceive  yourself  in  this.  Axel, 
for  God's  sake,  do  not  deceive  yourself!" 
A  higher  rank  may  afford  one  a  wider 
range  in  social  relations,  but  in  more  mod- 
est circumstances,  on  the  other  hand,  love 
is  more  apt  to  be  the  controlling  power, 
which  is  of  far  higher  value  than  mere 
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worldly  relations,  —  and  which  we  must  so 
often  do  without,"  she  added  slowly,  and 
wiped  a  tear  from  her  eye,  as  she  thought 
of  her  own  youthful  years,  without  a 
mother,  brought  up  by  her  father  alone, 
who  could  poorly  sustain  the  style  of 
Uviuff  demanded  by  his  rank,  and  con- 
soled himself,  for  his  trouble  and  pains, 
in  the  amusements  of  country  squires. 

They  went  home,  and  Axel  was  kind  to 
her,  in  his  good  nature,  and  she  took  the 
kindness  as  it  was  meant,  and  they  were 
again  united,  —  at  least  to  outward  appear- 
ance, —  for  on  the  subject  of  discussion 
each  retained  his  own  opinion. 

BriEisig  had  sone  to  Habermann,  who 
was  standing  by  the  foundation  of  his 
straw-stack;  he  was  angry,  exceedingly 
angry;  this  must  be  romuchelskopp's 
work ;  and  his  irritation  conld  only  be  put 
out  by  a  counter-irritation,  he  had  a  real 
hankering  after  a  little  farm-boy  anger. 

"  Good  day,  Karl,"  said  he,  and  pushing 
b^  Habermann,  he  bent  his  head,  elevated 
his  eyebrows,  looked  hard  at  the  stack, 
and  without  raising  himself  up,  stalked 
entirely  round  it. 

"Are  you  going  to  bake  a  pancake, 
here?*'  he  asked  his  friend,  when  he  had 
completed  his  journey,  and  placed  himself 
saucily  before  him. 

^  Ah,  don't  talk  to  me  about  it  I "  cried 
Habermann,  out  of  humor,  "  I  hav^  vexed 
myself  enough  over  it.  I  said  yesterday 
to  Triddlesitz  he  should  lay  the  stack 
twenty  paces  through-measure,  and  he  has 
laid  it  twenty  paces  half-measure,  and, 
when  I  came  out  to-day,  here  stood  this 
monster.  Well,  let  it  eo;  it  is  nothing 
but  straw,  even  if  it  ^ould  get  spoiled 
by  the  rain ;  but  I  cannot  help  being  pro- 
yoked  to  see  such  a  pancake  on  my  neld." 

"Yes,  Karl,  and  your  neighbor  Po- 
muchelskopp  will  be  cracking  lus  jokes  on 
it." 

"Let  him!  But  what  to  do  with  my 
Triddelsitz,  I  don't  know.  Since  the  time 
that  the  young  Herr  promised  him  a  horse, 
he  is  of  no  mortal  use." 

"  Try  giving  him  a  good  flogging  I " 

"  Ach,  what  good  would  that  do  ?  He 
can  think  of  nothing  but  horses.  He 
doesn't  consult  me,  now-a-days,  but  our 
young  Herr  has  advised  him  to  get  an 
Engl^h  brood  mare,  and  says  he  will  buy 
the  colts.  And  I  sent  him  off  this  morn- 
ing,— he  is  not  to  be  talked  out  of  it, — 
to  make  an  end  of  the  matter,  and  get 
his  old  mare." 

"  Gust  Prebberow's  chestnut  mare,  the 
Whalebone  mare  ?  " 
I   "  Yes,  that  must  be  the  one." 


"Splendid I"  cried  Brasig,  "Beautiful I 
And  he  will  exercise  about  on  this  horse, 
when  the  Grand  Duke  enters  Rahnstadt? 
Karl,  you  have  a  great  treasure  in  your 
greyhound  I " 

"Yes,  Lord  knows,"  said  Habermann, 
looking  at  his  stack. 

"  I  say  nothing  of  him  as  a  farmer,  Karl, 
I  speak  of  him  merely  as  a  agreeable 
fellow,  and  if  he  agrees  with  his  young 
master " 

"  Brasig,  don't  speak  of  my  master  here, 
before  the  laborers." 

"  I  agree  with  you  there,  Karl,  it  is  not 
proper ;  but  come  this  way  1 " 

And  when  they  had  gone  a  little  \ray 
towards  the  street,  he  stood  still,  and  said, 
slowly  and  impressively, "  Karl,  this  young 
fellow  thought  it  something  to  be  ashamed 
of^  to  be  seen  walking  with  me  on  the 
highway.  What  do  you  say  now?  He 
gave  me  a  Timothy,  in  the  presence  of  his 
lovely  wife ; "  and  he  related  the  circum- 
stances. Habermann  tried  to  talk  him  out 
of  his  anger,  but  did  not  wholly  succeed, 
for  Brasig  was  too  much  provoked. 
"  Karl,"  said  he,  "  he  has  shot  the  arrow, 
in  his  stupidity,  but  it  was  pointed  by 
Zamel  Fomuchelskopp,  for  he  had  been 
callin^there.  And  you  may  say  what  you 
will,  Karl, — your  young  Herr  is  down- 
right stupid,  and  when  you  are  hunted 
away,  then  I  shall  amuse  myself  coming 
over  here,  and  place  myself  on  the  hill, 
where  I  can  overlook  the  fields,  and  see 
what  sort  of  performances  your  young 
Herr  and  your  greyhound  carry  on  to- 
gether." 

"  Well,"  said  Habermann,  "  you  can  see 
one  of  them,  at  this  moment.  Just  look 
round  I"  and  he  pointed  down  the  road, 
near  which  they  happened  to  be  standing, 
behind  a  thorn-bush.  Brasig  looked,  and 
stood  stiff  and  stark  with  amazement, 
unable  to  utter  a  word;  at  last  he  said, 
"  Karl,  your  greyhound  is  cracked.  Apoth- 
ecaries are  often  crackbrained,  and  it  is 
natural  their  children  should  inherit  it." 

It  really  looked,  as  if  Brlsisig  were  right. 
Fritz  came  riding  up,  on  the  famous  horse, 
on  a  gentle  trot.  He  had  taken  off  his 
hat,  and  was  swinging  it  violently  in  the 
air,  and  shouting  with  all  his  might, 
"  Hurrah  I  Hurrah  1 "  and  all  this,  entirely 
by  himself;  for  he  did  not  perceive  the 
two  behind  the  thorn-bush,  until  he  had 
ridden  up  to  them,  and  Habermann  asked 
if  he  were  clean  out  of  his  head. 

"  They  are  nothing  but  lies,"  said 
Fritz. 

"What  are  lies?"  asked  Habermann, 
sharply. 
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"That  the  mare  cannot  hear  hurrahs," 
and  with  that  he  began  to  cry  **  Hurrah  I  ** 
again.  ^  You  see,"  and  he  sprang  off  the 
horse,  and  tied  it  to  a  willow,  and  going 
off  a  few  steps,  again  cried  "  Hurrah  I  ** 
*'Yoa  see,  she  does  not  budge  an  inch. 
And  vou  "  —  he  turned  to  Brasig,  who  was 
half  dead  with  laughter,  ^  you  told  me  so ; 
but  it  isn't  true  I " 

"Yes,"  said  Brasig,  shaking  all  over, 
"but  it  is  true,  though.  What  I  said,  1 
say  again :  she  cannot  hear  it,  for  the  old 
ffranny  has  been,  these  five  years  that  I 
have  known  her,  stone  deaf," 

There  stood  Fritz  Triddelsitz,  the  old 
clever,  crafty  Fritz  Triddelsitz,  wearing 
the  most  sheepish  face  imaginable. 

"  But,**  said  he,  at  last, "  Sust  Prebberow 
is  a  ffood  friend  of  mine,  and  he  never  told 
me  that." 

"Yes,*'  said  Bnisig,  "you  will  know, 
after  this,  that  friendship  goes  for  nothing, 
in  a  horse  trade.** 

"Well,  never  mind,  Triddelsitz,**  said 
Habermann,  "one  can  get  along  with  a 


deaf  horse ;  take  care  not  to  get  a  dumb 
one ! " 

"Oh I'*  said  Fritz,  quite  relieved,  "no 
fear  of  that  I  Just  look  at  her,  what  a 
model  of  a  horse  1  Full  blood  I  And 
Herr  von  Ramb6w  is  going  to  buy  all  the 
colts,  and  when  I  nave  6(Ad  three  or 
four *' 

"Then  yon  can  buy  an  estate,**  inter- 
rupted Brasig.  "Yes,  we  know  that, 
already.  Now  ride  carefully  up  to  the 
house,  and  don't  upset  your  milk-pails,  on 
the  way,  like  the  maiden.  Karl,  do  yon 
remember  ?    In  Gellert  ?  ** 

Fritz  rode  off.  "  Good-for-nothing  grey- 
hound I  '*  said  Brasig. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,"  said  Habermann, 
"I  cannot  help  liking  the  old  fellow,  he 
has  suph  a  contented  disposition.** 

"That  is  because  of  his  youth,  Karl,*' 
said  Brasig. 

"  Well,  perhaps  so,"  said  Habermann, 
reflectively.  "  See,  there  he  goes,  quite 
happy  with  his  deaf,  old,  brood  mare." 


**  Crowds  JVesU  ^^  or  *•  Fatciatioruy  —  At 
the  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Science  of 
Philadelphia  in  August  last,  Mr.  Thomas  Mee- 
han  said  very  little  had  been  written  about  the 
causes  of  those  bunches  of  branches  often  seen 
in  trees,  and  called  by  the  people  **  crow's 
nests,'*  and  by  botanists/MCioh'oAs.  Dr.  Mas- 
ters, in  Teratology,  briefly  refers  to  them,  and 
alludes  to  "  over-nutrition  '*  as  the  cause  of 
their  existence.  He  had  watched  almost  daily 
the  past  year  one  of  Abin  baUamea  on  bis  own 
grounds.  The  branchlets  were  weak,  the  leaves 
were  comparatively  long  and  slender,  not  dis- 
tichoosly  arranged,  pale  in  colour,  deciduous, 
and  many  of  the  branchlets  died  in  the  winter. 
All  these  were  evidences  of  weak  nutrition.  He 
had  found  two  trees  of  sassafras,  apparently  of 
of  the  same  age,  growing  within  a  few  yards  of 
each  other,  but  one  with  numerous  fasciculated 
bunches.  In  addition  to  the  characters  in  the 
other  case,  here  the  fiiscioulated  tree  was  not  as 
large  as  the  other  one.  Th.it  weakness,  not 
strength,  was  the  cause,  was  also  proved  by 
fiiots  from  an  opposite  direction  —  namely,  the 
law  of  sex.  He  had  already  shown  that  a  bw 
condition  of  vitality  favoured  male,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  female  organs.  He  had  found  a 
large  number  of  fisMcicnlations  in  the  common 
blackberry,  and  in  all  instances,  besides  the 
yellowness  and  the  other  marks,  there  was  a 
tendency  to  abortion  Sn  the  pistils,  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  petals,  and  a  development  of 
foliaceous  points  to  the  usual  calyx  segments. 
So  that  his  law  of  sex,  as  well  as  the  ns^  phe- 


nomena of  weakened  vit^ity,  indicated  that  It 
was  this  and  not  over-nutrition  which  caused 
fasoiatioAs  in  trees. 


Shambful  my  sloth,  that  have  deterred  my 
night  prayer  till  I  am  in  bed.  This  lying  along 
is  an  improper  posture  for  piety.  Indeed  there 
is  no.  oontnvaoce  of  our  body,  but  some  good 
man  in  scripture  hath  handseled  it  with  prayer. 
The  publican  stonding.  Job  sitting,  Heaekiah 
lying  on  his  bud,  ElijaJb  with  his  face  between 
his  legs.  But  of  all  gestures,  give  me  St.  Paul's  : 
**  for  this  cause  I  U)w  my  knees  to  the  faUier 
of  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  Knees  when  they 
mav,  then  they  must  be  bended. 

I  have  read  a  copy  of  a  g^nt  of  liberty  flrom 
queen  Mary  to  Henry  Ratolifie,  earl  of  Sussex, 
giving  him  leave  to  wear  a  nightcap  or  coif  in 
her  majesty's  presence,  counted  a  great  (Savour 
because  of  his  infirmity.  I  know  in  case  of  ne- 
cessity, God  would  graciously  accept  my  devo- 
tion, bound  down  in  a  sick  dressing;  but  now 
whilst  I  am  in  perfect  health  it  is  inexcusable. 
Christ  commanded  some  to  **  take  up  their  bed,^* 
in  token  of  their  full  recovery ;  my  laziness  may 
suspect,  lest  thus  mv  bed  taking  me  up  prove  a 
presage  of  my  ensumg  sickness.  But  may  Qod 
pardon  my  idleness  this  once,  I  will  not  again 
ofiiand  in  the  same  kind,  by  his  grace  hereafter. 
Thomw  Fuller. 
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From  Saint  Pauls. 
THE  GAMUT  OF  LIGHT. 

BT  RIOHABD  A.  PBOOTOB. 

Some  months  ago  the  writer  of  the 
present  paper  had  occasion,  during  the 
course  of  a  lecture  on  astronomy,  U>  ex- 
plain the  nature  of  spectroscopic  analysis 
to  a  mixed  audience.  He  had  gone 
through  the  usual  statement  of  the  laws 
on  wmch  this  mode  of  research  depends ; 
but  he  felt  convinced  that  the  explanation 
had  been  insufficient.  That  singular  sense 
of  sympathy  which  enables  every  lecturer 
to  tell  whether  his  audience  is  following 
him,  assured  the  writer  that  his  audience, 
with  every  readiness  to  be  convinced,  had 
not  grasped  the  essential  principle  on 
which  spectroscopic  analysis  depends.  It 
will  be  understood  that  Ms  object  was  not 
to  give  a  complete  account  of  the  new 
analysis ;  but  it  was  essential  for  his  pur- 
pose that  the  convincing  nature  of  the  evi- 
dence which  the  analysis  affords  should  be 
brought  clearly  before  his  audience.  He 
knew  that  before  long  he  would  have  to 
tell  them  certain  very  startling  facts,  and 
that  unless  they  had  some  solid  ground 
for  believing  these  facts,  the  whole  lecture 
would  resolve  itself  into  a  mere  series  of 
statements  to  be  accepted  on  trust, 
whereas  the  end  and  aim  of  lecturing  is, 
or  should  be,  to  demonstrate. 

In  this  strait,  it  occurred  to  hftn  to  re- 
state, but  in  a  new  form,  the  evidence  on 
which  the  application  of  the  spectroscope 
depends.  It  is  no  new  conception  to  com- 
pare light  and  sound  tosrether,  or  to  illus- 
trate the  analysis  of  light  by  a  reference 
to  the  combinations  of  musical  notes.  In 
fact,  the  present  writer,  in  one  of  the  ear- 
liest numbers  of  this  very  magazine,  had 
employed  this  method  of  illustrating  the 
subject.  But  it  was  a  new  thing  —  to 
him,  at  least — to  test  the  e^ciency  of 
this  method  of  explanation  by  bringing  it 
before  an  audience  immediately  after  the 
ordinary  explanation  had  failed.  It  was, 
therefore,  with  no  small  interest  and  satis- 
faction that  he  found  the  audience  grasp- 
ing at  once  the  points  he  was  so  anxious 
to  enforce,  and  becoming  eager  to  hear 
how  the  mode  of  analysis  they  now  trusted 
in,  had  been  applied  by  physicists  to  astro- 
nomical problems. 

This  experience,  and  the  fact  that  day 
after  day  new  facts  are  being  revealed  by 
the  spectroscope,  induce  the  writer  to 
think  that  an  explanation  of  the  powers 
of  the  instrument  on  the  plan  referred  to 
may  be  serviceable  to  many  who  daily 
hear  the  work  of  the  spectroscope  referred 


to,  and  have  perhaps  often  seen  its  action 
scientifically  explained,  but  have  yet  no 
clear  and  definite  ideas  of  the  nature  of 
the  evidence  it  supplies,  or  of  the  reasons 
on  which  men  of  science  base  their  accept- 
ance of  such  evidence. 

Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  gamut  of 
sound.  It  is  also  easy  to  conceive  the 
orderly  succession  of  notes  separated  by 
definite  tone-intervals,  replaced  by  an 
arrangement  in  which  the  difierence  be- 
tween successive  notes  should  be  imper- 
ceptible. We  can  imagine,  for  instance, 
that  in  place  of  the  white  and  black  keys 
between  two  C's  of  a  piano  there  might 
be  an  indefinite  number  of  keys,  so  tmtt, 
supposing  these  swept  from  C  to  C,  every 
possible  gradation  of  sound  between  those 
notes,  would  become  audible.  We  shall 
call  this  arrangement  a  condntwus  gctmut. 

Now  it  is  found  that  when  the  Ught  of 
an  incandescent  solid  or  fluid  body  is  dis- 
persed by  a  prism,  it  forms  a  rainbow- 
tinted  streak,  in  which  all  orders  of  colour 
from  red,  through  orange,  yellow,  green, 
blue,  indigo,  to  violet,  are  nresent.  without 
l>re£^  or  interruption,  oo  that  we  can 
compare  the  rainbow-tinted  streak  (op 
spectrum,  as  it  is  called)  with  the  stream 
of  sound,  in  which  all  orders  of  tone,  from 
one  C  to  the  next  above  it,  are  heard  with- 
out break  or  interruption.  We  need  not 
concern  ourselves  about  the  scientific  ex- 
actness of  the  illustration  if  it  suffices  for 
our  purpose.* 

And  now,  before  proceeding,  let  us  take 
an  example  of  the  application  of  thm  first 
and  fundamental  fact.  With  special  ex- 
ceptions, into  the  nature  of  which  we  need 
not  now  enter,  it  may  be  said  that  all  in- 
candescent solid  and  fluid  bodies  show  this 
continuous  rainbow-tinted  streak,  and  that 
only  the  light  fr^m  such  bodies  will  ex- 
hibit a  continuous  streak  of  light  from 
deepest  red  to  deepest  violet.  T&s  is  an 
experimental  fact.  Now  suppose  there  is 
some  self-luminous  body  that  we  cannot 
attain  to,  and  we  wish  to  tell  what  its  na- 
ture may  be.  If  we  find  that  its  light, 
when  dispersed  by  the  prism,  shows  a  con- 
tinuous rainbow-tinted  streak,  we  can  con- 
clude as  surely  that  it  is  an  incandescent 
solid  or  fluid,  as  we  could  tell  that  our  im- 
agined set  of  keys  from  C  to  C  had  been 
swept  from  end  to  end  if  we  heard  the 
whole  succession  of  sounds,  even  though 

*  It  is  the  attempt  to  seoare  at  the  same  time 
olearaesfl  of  illastration  and  strict  scientific  exact- 
ness, which  causes  so  many  explanations  to  perplex 
Instead  of  edifyinff.  Scientific  exactness  can  come 
afterwards  if  the  oeginner  Is  encouraged  to  pursue 
the  devious  tracks  which  lead  to  It,  by  obtaining  a 
clear  view  of  what  he  will  gain  by  the  laboor. 
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the  instrument  were  ont  of  sight.  Always 
supposing  a  certain  keenness  of  perception 
on  the  part  of  the  auditor,  it  would  make 
no  difference  to  him  whether  the  musical 
instrument  were  close  by,  or  in  another 
room,  or  even  in  another  house ;  so  long 
as  he  heard  the  whole  succession  of  soundbs 
he  would  know  that  the  whole  series  of 
keys  had  been  struck.  And  just  as  cer- 
tamly  the  physicist  can  tell  that  light 
comes  from  an  incandescent  solid  or  liquid, 
because  the  whole  series  of  colours  is 
present  in  the  spectrum  without  break  or 
mterruption,  even  though  the  source  of 
light  be  millions  of  miles  away.  As  our 
imaginary  auditor  would  be  certain  so 
long  as  he  could  hear  the  continuous  suc- 
cession of  sounds,  so  the  physicist,  using 
the  spectroscope,  is  certain  as  long  as  he 
can  see  the  continuous  spectrum. 

Let  us  now  consider  another  case.  Sup- 
pose certain  notes  only  of  those  forming 
our  continuous  gamut  of  sound  were 
struck  in  qui<^  succession.  An  auditor 
would  be  able  to  tell  what  those  notes 
were.  He  would  recoznize  them  as  a 
definite  set  of  notes.  If  the  same  series 
were  struck  simultaneously,  either  by  the 
fingers  of  a  musician  or  by  some  instru- 
ment constructed  for  the  purpose,  the 
auditor  would  be  able,  if  he  were  a  prac- 
tised musician,  to  tell  the  exact  set  of  notes 
ihuB  sounding  simultaneously.  But  it 
will  be  convenient  for  the  purposes  of 
illustration  to  consider  the  case  of  a  suc- 
cession of  definite  notes ;  *  because  every 

•  Beoentl7,  attention  wm  directed,  in  the  Quar- 
ierly  JourtuU  qf  Seienct^  to  the  analogy  hetween 
sound  and  light.  It  appears  to  us  that  although 
snoh  an  analogv  nndonbtedlf  exists,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  push  the  analogy  fltfther  than  the  evidence 
warrants.  In  the  spectrum  we  have  a  succession  of 
colours  precisely  as  in  the  gamut  we  have  a  succes- 
sion of  notes ;  but  the  succession  in  one  case  depends 
on  position,  in  the  other  on  time.  The  colours  of  the 
spectrum  are  seen  to  succeed  each  other  as  the  eye 
passes  tcom  the  red  end  to  the  violet  end ;  the  notes 
of  the  gamut  succeed  each  other  as  they  fkll  one  af- 
ter another  on  the  ear.  Hence  a  chord  in  music 
corresponds  to  a  spectrum  compounded  of  several 
prismatic  lines.  So  fiir  the  analogy  may  be  followed. 
But  we  cannot  reasonably  extend  the  analogy  so 
fiur  as  to  assert  that  there  is  anything  in  the  theory 
of  colours  corresponding  to  the  eflbcts  produced  by 
concordant  or  discordant  sounds.  If  three  succes- 
sive notes  of  the  gamut  are  sounded  together  we 
have  an  unpleasiug  sound :  but  if  red.'  orange,  and 
yellow  lights  are  commingled,  the  resulting  light  U 
not  unpleasing  —  no  eve  can,  in  &ct.  di ^tinguuh  it 
ft>om  pure  orange  light.  And  similarly  of  other 
combinations.  Tliree  or  more  colours  correspond- 
ing (so  &r  as  the  waves  of  light  are  concerned)  to  a 
pleasing  musical  chord,  produce  together  a  colour 
which  is  not  a  whit  more  pleasant  than  the  colour 
produced  by  mixing  three  or  more  colours  corre- 
sponding to  a  discordant  combination  of  sounds. 
Who  would  pretend  to  say.  for  instance,  that  the 
coloured  rings  seen  when  a  lens  of  glass  is  pressed 
•gainst  a  glass  pane,  or  the  colours  seen  in  a  bubble, 
are  less  pleasing  to  the  eye  than  the  colours  of  the 


one  can  understand  how  such  a  succession 
could  be  recognized,  whereas  the  musi- 
cian's power  to  recognize  the  component 
notes  of  a  chord  is  less  common. 

Now  it  is  found  that  when  the  light  of 
a  glowing  gas  is  examined  with  the  spec- 
troscope, it  is  resolved  into  a  definite  num- 
ber of  coloured  bands  or  lines.  Some 
j  gases  show  only  one  or  two  lines ;  others 
many ;  others,  again,  show  broadish  bands, 
with  dark  spaces  between  them.  But  we 
may  assert  in  a  general  way  of  the  spectra 
I  of  glowing  gases  that  they  are  discontinu- 
I  ous  under  onlinary  circumstances.  Furth- 
er, setting  aside  as  before  certain  excep- 
tions, the  consideration  of  which  belongs 
to  a  more  advanced  stage  of  the  science, 
We  may  say  that  each  gas  has  its  own  fam- 
ily of  lines,  which  always  make  their  ap- 
pearance when  the  light  of  that  gas  is  ex- 
amined. So  that  we  can  compare  the 
spectra  of  gases  with  the  succession  of 
certain  definite  notes  just  considered. 

The  reader  will  therefore  imderstand 
the  confidence  with  which  the  chemist  or 
the  astronomer  who  recognizes  one  of 
these  discontinuous  spectra,  infers  that  the 
source  of  light  is  such  and  such  a  gas  glow- 
ing with  intensity  of  heat.  Precisely  as  a 
musician  would  have  no  hesitation  in  pro- 
nouncing that  such  and  such  a  succession 
of  notes  had  been  struck,  even  though  the 
performei^  were  in  a  distant  room,  so  it 
makes  no  difference  to  the  physicist  wheth- 
er the  source  of  light  is  far  off  or  near. 
So  long  as  he  sees  in  the  spectrum  a  cer- 
tain succession  of  coloured  lines,  he  knows 
certainly  that  the  particular  gas  which  has 
the  power  of  showing  those  lines  as  its 
spectrum,  is  the  source  of  light.  We  can 
even  compare  the  method  which  a  spec- 
prismatic  spectrum;  yet  the  latter  are  pure,  while 
the  analogue  of  the  former  colours  in  sound  would 
be  a  series  of  noises  as  painfUl  to  the  ear  as  saw-fil- 
ing. 

It  mav  be  questioned,  indeed,  whether  there  Is 
such  a  thinff  in  nature  as  an  ugly  colour,  that  is  a 
colour  which,  apart  fh>m  some  association  of  ideas, 
is  painful  to  the  healthy  eye ;  whereas  only  oertidn 
combinations  of  sound  are  pleasing  to  the  tutored 
ear.  and  many  are  essentially  painlhl  even  to  those 
who  have  no  musical  taste. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
whereas  certain  combinations  of  pure  colour  b? 
Juxtaposition  are  ess<>ntially  unpleasant,  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  any  sequence  of  simple  notes 
can  be  so  regarded.  It  would,  however,  require 
more  space  than  is  here  at  our  disposal  to  discuss 
this  quesUon.  since  both  the  parts  into  which  it  di- 
vides itself  are  associated  with  questions  of  some 
difficulty.  It  would  be  no  easy  task  to  determine 
either  on  the  one  hand  the  essential  principles  on 
which  the  pleasing  or  unplea.«ing  effects  or  Juxta- 
posed colours  depend  (the  laws  of  complementarx 
colours  being  by  no  means  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose), or  on  the  other,  the  principles  which  render 
certain  sequences  of  sound  more  or  less  pleasing  to 
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troscopist  adopts  to  assure  himself  that 
such  and  such  lines  (and  not  others  nearly 
in  the  same  place)  are  seen  in  the  spec- 
trum, with  those  which  a  musician  might 
employ  to  assure  himself  that  such  and 
such  notes  (and  not  others  nearly  resem- 
bling them)  are  successively  struck  by  a 
distant  performer.  For  we  can  ima^e 
our  musician  to  have  before  him  a  piano 
capable  of  giving  the  same  continuous  suc- 
cession of  notes  between  two  C's,  as  we 
have  conceived  already.  If,  then,  this  mu- 
sician were  in  doubt  whether  a  certain 
succession  of  notes  had  been  struck,  he 
could  test  the  matter  by  striking  that  suo- 
cession  himself.  He  could  repeat  this 
process  until  he  struck  the  exact  succes- 
sion he  had  heard ;  and  then  he  would  no 
longer  have  any  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of 
that  succession.  In  like  manner  the  spec- 
troscopist  who  is  doubtful  whether  a  cer- 
tain set  of  coloured  lines  really  corresponds 
with  a  set  belonging  to  a  known  gas,  can 
cause  his  spectroscope  to  show  both  sets 
side  by  side ;  then  if  the  lines  of  the  two 
sets  agree  exactly,  line  for  Une  (so  that 
each  Ime  of  one  set  is  in  the  same  Ime  with 
one  of  the  other  set),  he  knows  that  the 
source  of  light  really  is  the  glowing  gas 
he  had  supposed  it  to  be.  If  there  is  no 
such  agreement,  he  can  try  other  spectra 
until  he  &ids  one  which  corresponds  ex- 
"  actly.  ♦ 

Lastly,  there  remains  to  be  considered 
the  case  where  all  the  notes  of  the  contin- 
uous gamut,  save  a  certain  definite  set  of 
notes,  are  struck  in  succession.  Suppose 
the  performer  to  hold  down  a  certain 
chord  while  he  sweeps  the  notes  from  end 
to  end.  There  would  then  be  heard  a  suc- 
cession of  notes,  with  here  and  there  cer- 
tain brei^.  A  practised  ear  could  tell  as 
readily  what  notes  corresponded  to  those 
breaks  as  though  the  notes  themselves 
were  separately  struck.  Or  conceive  that 
certain  instruments  were  formed,  by  each 
of  which  a  special  chord  could  be  held 
down.  Then  if  any  one  of  these  instru- 
ments were  employed  while  the  notes  were 
swept  from  ena  to  end  as  before,  the  mu- 
sician could  recognize  the  absence  of  cer- 
tain notes,  which  might  (according  to  the 
nature  of  the  instrument)  be  any  in  num- 
ber, from  one  or  two  to  many. 

Now  it  has  been  found  that  when  an 
incandescent  solid  or  fluid  body  is  shining 
through  a  gaseous  or  vaporous  envelope, 
the  spectrum  of  the  body's  light  is  a  rain- 
bow-tinted streak,  across  which  there  lie 
certain  dark  lines.  According  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  gaseous  envelope  these  lines 
may  be  more  or  less  numerous.    Some 


gases  cause,  not  lines,  but  bands,  to  appear 
in  the  spectrum  of  an  incandescent  body 
shining  through  them.  But  speaking  gen- 
erally, we  may  say  that  the  spectrum  of 
such  a  body  is  a  rainbow-tinted  streak 
crossed  by  dark  lines.  Further,  setting 
aside  as  before  certain  exceptions,  we  may 
say  that  each  gas  has  the  power  of  produc- 
ing its  own  ramily  of  dark  lines  (these 
dark  lines  having  precisely  the  same  posi- 
tion as  the  bright  lines  seen  when  the 
spectrum  of  the  same  gas  is  separately  ex- 
amined). So  that  we  may  compare  the 
spectrum  of  an  incandescent  solid  or  fluid 
stdning  through  a  gaseous  or  vaporous 
envelope  with  the  case  in  which  the  con- 
tinuous gamut  of  sound  is  crossed  (as  it 
were)  by  a  silent  chord. 

Hence,  in  this  case,  as  in  the  two  former, 
the  reader  will  understand  the  confidence 
with  which  the  spectroscopist  who  recog- 
nizes certain  dark  lines  across  the  rainbow- 
tinted  streak  forming  the  continuous  spec- 
trum, is  able  to  pronounce  that  the  source 
of  light  is  an  incandescent  substance  shin- 
ing through  certain  gases.  A  musician  who 
noticed  certain  gaps  in  the  continuous 
gamut  of  sound,  could  not  feel  more  cer- 
tain as  to  the  particular  notes  which  were 
held  down  (or  silent)  than  the  spectroscop- 
ist is  that  the  source  of  light  is  surrounded 
by  an  envelope  of  such  and  such  a  consti- 
tution. Distance  in  the  one  case  makes 
no  more  diflerence^than  distance  in  the 
other,  provided  always  that  in  one  case 
each  sound  is  distinctly  audible,  and  that 
in  the  other  each  portion  of  the  spectrum 
is  distinctly  visible. 

In  this  instance,  also,  as  in  the  former,  it 
is  possible  to  illustrate  the  method  by 
which  the  spectroscopist  assures  himself 
that  the  dark  lines  in  the  spectrum  corre- 
spond to  the  bright  lines  of  any  gas.  We 
can  conceive  that  our  musician,  recognizing 
the  absence  of  certain  notes,  and  not  cer- 
tain of  the  power  of  the  unaided  ear  to 
determine  what  those  notes  were,  might 
try  the  experiment  of  sounding  certain 
notes  to  see  if  they  corresponded  to  those 
of  the  silent  chord.  Now  precisely  in  this 
way  the  spectroscopist  brings  a  spectram 
of  bright  lines  into  comparison  with  the 
gaps  of  a  spectrum  crossed  by  dark  lines  : 
and  only  when  he  finds  that  the  bright 
lines  and  the  dark  lines  correspond  ex- 
actly, does  he  conclude  that  the  particular 
substance  which  produces  the  dark  lines 
exists  in  the  atmosphere  surroundings^  the 
source  of  that  light  which  he  is  analyzing. 

We  are  now  upon  the  most  important 
part  of  our  subject,  so  far  at  least  as  the 
application  of  spectroscopic  analysis  to  the 
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celestial  objects  is  concerned.  For  al- 
though no  inconsiderable  proportion  of 
the  celestial  objects  show  spectra  of  bright 
bands,  yet  the  number  of  oifferent  bright- 
line  spectra  hitherto  recognized  is  singu- 
larly small.  All  the  gaseous  nebulae,  for 
example,  show  the  same  set  of  bright  lines. 
Among  them  are  some,  indeed,  which 
show  only  one  line,  whereas  others  shoyr 
three,  or  even  four.  But  the  difference, 
such  as  it  is,  doubtless  depends  onlpr  on 
the  relative  brightness  of  these  objects, 
for  where  only  one  line  is  shown,  that  line 
always  corresponds  with  the  brightest 
line  of  the  set  of  three  where  that  number 
can  be  seen.  But  the  number  of  dark-line 
spectra  seems  almost  illimitable.  Every 
star  has  its  own  peculiar  spectrum,  as  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  any  otner  star  as  the 
spectrum  of  hydrogen  from  that  of 
iron.  We  may  arrange  the  star-spectra 
into  four  orders,  as  Father  Secchi  has 
done,  or  we  may  arrange  them  accord- 
ing to  other  modes  of  classification;  but 
it  is  resemblance,  not  identity,  which 
determines  the  arrangement.  Probably, 
among  all  the  millions  on  millions  of  stars 
in  the  sidereal  system  there  are  not  two 
which  have  spectra  exactly  alike,  —  or,  in 
other  words,  there  are  probably  not  two 
suns  in  the  universe  which  are  in  precisely 
the  same  physical  condition. 

It  is  to  oe  noted,  further,  that  those  ne- 
bulae which  have  stellaiMpectra  exhibit  the 
same  variety  in  the  number,  arrangement, 
and  intensity  of  the  dark  lines  or  bands. 
The  planets  also,  though  we  examine  them 
under  less  favourable  conditions,  show  the 
absorption-bands  peculiar  to  their  several 
atmospheres,  and  amongst  these,  too,  we  find 
a  similar  variety.  Nay,  even  one  and  the 
same  obie<ft  may  present  a  varying  spec- 
trum. Our  readers  are  familiar  probably 
with  the  change  which  came  over  the  spec- 
trum of  the  star  T  Coronae  when  this  orb 
suddenly  blazed  out  in  May,  1806,  after 
shining  for  hundreds  of  years  (at  least)  as  a 
tenth  magnitude  star.  But  there  is  an  in- 
stance nearer  at  hand,  in  the  case  of  our  own 
sun.  Different  parts  of  his  surface  eive  dif- 
ferent spectra.  The  spots  have  not  tne  same 
spectrum  as  the  bright  parts  of  the  disc ; 
the  ordin&rily  bright  parts  have  not  the 
same  spectrum  as  the  exceptionally  bright 
parts,  called  the  faculse.  Then  the  spec- 
trum of  a  solar  spot  is  variable,  actually 
changing  under  the  eye  of  the  observer. 

It  is  this  wonderful  variety  in  the 
spectra  of  the  celestial  objects  which  ren- 
ders it  so  important  that  the  student  of 
astronomy  should  recognize  the  absolute 
certainty  which  characterizes  the  results 


of  spectroscopic  research.  It  seems  so 
amazing  that  objects  lying  at  distances  as 
enormous  as  those  which  separate  us  even 
from  the  nearest  fixed  star,  should  yet  ad- 
mit of  being  analyzed,  that  the  student 
can  scarcely  believe  but  that  there  is  some 
flaw  in  the  reasoning,  or  some  over-confi- 
dent acceptance  of  uieories  which  do  not 
admft  of  proof.  When  he  feels  that,  won- 
derful as  the  new  mode  of  analysis  is,  its 
teachings  differ  onlv  in  degree,  and  not  in 
kind,  from  the  information  conveyed  by 
the  ear,  he  grasps  at  once  the  full  signifi- 
cance and  value  of  the  new  method.  And 
this  is,  indeed,  a  true  statement  of  the  case. 
The  great  range  of  the  spectroscope  seems 
to  make  a  comparison  with  any  instances  of 
the  analysis  of  audible  sounds  altogether 
out  of  the  question.  At  the  outside,  sounds 
can  be  distinguished  at  a  distance  of  but  a 
few  miles,  whereas  the  new  analysis  is  ap- 
plied to  tell  us  what  is  the  constitution  of 
orbs  whose  distance  is  so  enormous  that  a 
million  of  miles  is  an  altogether  insufficient 
unit  for  their  measurement.  But  when  it 
is  remembered  that,  after  all,  the  same 
distinction  applies  to  the  range  of  vision 
as  compared  with  that  of  hearing,  this 
difficulty  vanishes.  If  we  can  tell  that,  in 
a  musical  blind  a  few  hundred  yards  of^ 
there  are  performers  on  the  bassoon,  the 
ophicleide,  the  big  drum,  or  what  not,  it  is 
because  the  distance  of  the  band  falls  well 
within  the  limits  to  which  the  hearing  ex- 
tends. And  therefore,  since  our  eye-siffht 
ranges  over  the  countless  millions  of  mUes 
which  separate  us  from  the  stars,  it  need 
not  be  regarded  as  an  incredible  thing 
that  an  optical  instrument  should  be  able 
to  analyze  light  from  such  distances,  as 
well  as  from  nearer  sources.  That  power 
of  analysis  is,  in  fact,  merely  the  analogue 
to  the  power  which  the  tuning-fork  gives 
the  musican  to  determine  the  pitch  of  a 
note  which  he  hears.  For  what  does  the 
tuning-fork  in  reality  tell  the  musician  in 
such  a  case  ?  It  tells  him  that  within  the 
limits  of  his  hearing,  a  cord  or  metal 
tongue,  or  the  air  within  a  pipe,  or  the 
like,  is  vibrating  at  such  and  such  a  rate. 
And  precisely  of  the  same  nature  is  the 
information  conveyed  by  a  dark  line  or 
bright  line  in  the  spectrum  of  a  celestial 
object.  It  tells  the  observer  that  within 
the  limits  of  vision  (aided,  if  need  be,  by 
the  telescope)  sotne  molecules  or  atoms 
are  vibrating  at  a  particular  rate,  so  as 
to  send  out,  or  to  absorb,  light  of  a  certain 
colomr. 

Even  the  work  of  the  telescope  in  aiding 
the  spectroscope  has  its  analogue  in  the 
theory  of  sound.    The  true  analogue  is 
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not  to  be  sought  (as  we  have  seen  stated) 
iD  the  power  of  sounding-boards,  or  vessels 
of  a  certain  shape  to  condense  sound  near 
its  source.  The  speaking-trumpet  of  the 
seaman  is  not  a  sound-^lescope,  though  it 
causes  sounds  to  be  perceived  at  a  dis- 
tance. Nor  can  we  regard  the  phenomena 
of  whisperinff  galleries  as  in  any  sense 
illustrating  tne  work  of  the  telescope. 
But  an  ear-trumpet  is  a  true  analogue 
of  the  telescope.  Such  a  case  also  as  that 
well-known  one  in  which  the  sound  of  bells 
ringing  a  hundred  miles  away,  was  ren- 
dered audible  to  men  at  sea  by  the  action 
of  the  ship's  mainsail,  tautened  by  the 
wind  into  a  vast  curved  reflector,  illus- 
trates exactly  the  work  of  the  great 
curved  mirror  of  the  Rosse  telescope.  If  a 
musician  on  board  that  ship,  provided 
with  a  tuning-fork,  or  several,  had  tested 
the  sounds  thus  rendered  audible  by  the 
sail-reflector,  he  would  have  been  doing,  in 
the  case  of  those  sounds,  precisely  what 
the  spectroscopist  does  in  the  case  of  light 
gathered  up  for  him,  so  to  speak,  by  a 
powerful  telescope. 

It  may  occur  to  the  reader  to  inquire 
whether  the  phenomena  of  sound  which 
thus  satisfactorily  illustrate  the  simpler 
phenomena  dealt  with  by  the  spectroscope, 
may  also  be  employed  to  illustrate  some 
of  those  special  modes  of  research  to  which 
that  instrument  has  been  applied.  We 
propose  now  to  show  how  aptfv  the  anal-  j 
ogy  we  have  followed  out  so  far  may  be 
employed  to  illustrate  subjects  which  have 
latelv  attracted  a  large  share  of  attention, 
and  have  been  regarded  as  specially  sur- 
prising. 

The  first  is  the  application  of  the  spec- 
troscope to  determine  the  rate  at  which  a 
celestial  object  is  moving  directly  from  or 
towards  the  eye. 

Now  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  not  onlj 
does  the  theory  of  sound  iUxutrate,  but  it 
actually  suagested,  this  sing^ar  mode  of 
research,  it  had  been  suggested,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  nature  of  sound,  that  if  a  source 
of  sound  is  approaching,  or  receding  very 
rapidly  (whether  by  its  own  motion  or  the 
hearer's),  the  tone  of  the  sound  must  be 
afiected.  For  the  tone  of  a  simple  sound 
depends  on  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
sound-waves  successively  reach  the  ear, 
and  clearlv  more  or  fewer  will  reach  the 
ear  in  a  given  time  if  the  source  of  sound 
is  approaching  or  receding,  respectively. 
Experiment  snowed  this  to  be  the  case. 
Indeed,  Professor  Tyndall  has  remarked 
that,  without  our  having  to  renew  the 
elaborate  experiments  by  which  the  theo- 
retical deduction  was  shown  to   accord 


with  observed  facts,  every  one  who  has 
heard  the  peculiar  change  in  the  tone  of  a 
railway  whistle  as  the  train  sweeps  past  us 
(first  rapidly  approaching  and  then  as 
rapidly  receding)  has  h*ad  this  fact  suffi- 
ciently demonstrated  to  him. 

It  was  argued  by  Doppler  that  a  corre- 
sponding pectdiarity  oup;ht  to  afiect  the 
hght  of  a  star,  which,  either  through  its 
own  motion  or  ours  (or  both),  was  very 
rapidly  approaching  or  recedmg.  In  the 
former  case  its  light,  he  reasoned,  ought 
to  be  bluish,  in  the  latter  reddish, —  this 
relation  corresponding  to  the  length  of  the 
waves  of  light  of  dilerent  colours.  His 
reasoning  was  incomplete,  though  we  need 
not  here  enter  into  the  explanation  of  its 
weak  points.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  though 
no  peculiarities  of  colour  could  be  ex- 
pected to  arise  in  this  way,  yet  the  lines 
of  the  spectrum  —  which  correspond,  as 
we  have  seen,  to  musical  notes  —  ought  to 
be  appreciablv  changed  in  place,  if  only 
the  rate  at  which  a  star  recedes  or  ap- 
proaches bears  an  appreciable  relation  to 
the  amaziug  velocity  of  light.  We  believe 
that  Dr.  Huggins  was  the  first  who  put 
the  idea  forward  in  this  practical  form. 
Professor  Maxwell  made  the  requisite 
mathematical  inquiries,  and  confirmed  Dr. 
Muggins's  view ;  and  as  every  one  knows, 
or  ought  to  know.  Dr.  Huggins  presently 
applied  the  method  so  successfully  as  to 
be  able  to  prove  that  Sirius  is  receding 
from  us  at  the  rate  of  several  hundred 
miles  per  second.  The  method  has  also 
been  successfully  applied  to  determine  the 
velocity  with  which  cyclonic  storms  sweep 
over  the  surface  of  the  sun.  The  results 
on  this  point  may  be  accepted  as  proving 
—  if  not  actually,  that  the  solar  hurricanes 
move  so  many  miles  per  second,  at  least  — 
that  they  have  a  very  enormous  velocity. 

This  brings  us  to  the  other  instance  in 
which  the  phenomena  of  sound  serve  to 
illustrate  the  results  of  spectroscopic  re- 
search. 

Few  circumstances  have  ever  attracted 
more  notice  than  the  discovery  that  the 
bright  lines  which  form  the  spectrum  of 
the  solar  prominences  can  be  seen  when 
the  sun  is  shining  in  full  splendour.  It  is 
known  that  the  ordinary  appliances  for 
viewing  the  sun  &il  altogether  to  show  the 
prominences  —  for  this  very  excellent  rea- 
son, that  the  light  of  our  own  atmosphere, 
when  illuminated  by  the  i^olar  rays,  is  so 
many  times  stronger  than  the  light  of  the 
prominences  as  to  obliterate  those  objects. 
We  may,  by  means  of  dark  glasses  or  like 
appliances,  reduce  the  atmospheric  light  as 
much  as  we  please;  but  we  reduce,  pari 
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jEKMStf,  the  light  of  the  prominences,  and 
they  <*  ffo  out "  altogether  while  the  atmos- 
pheric light  is  still  strong. 

Under  these  circomstances,  it  seems  in- 
credible that  the  spectroscope  should  be 
able  to  make  the  prominence  lines  visible, 
and  still  more  that  the  prominences  them- 
selves should  become  visible  (as  they  ac- 
tually do)  by  the  aid  of  this  instrument. 
But  the  analogy  of  the  musical  continuous 
gamut  at  once  explains  the  mystery :  — 

We  have  seen  tnat  the  continuous  spec- 
trum corresponds  to  the  continuous  gamut 
of  sounds,  tne  juxtaposition  of  colours  in 
the  spectrum  corresponding  to  the  succes- 
sion of  notes  in  tne  gamut.  And  the 
longer  the  spectrum  the  slower  the  suc- 
cession of  notes  must  be  supposed  to  be, 
for  distances  along  the  spectrum  are  anal- 
ogous to  time-intervals  in  the  sounding  of 
the  gamut.  Now,  if  all  the  time  that  the 
gamut  is  being  swept  a  certain  note  is 
sounding,  we  should  clearly  have  so  much 
the  better  chance  of  hearing  this  note,  as 
the  gamut  was  the  more  slowly  sounded. 
If  the  ffamut  was  very  slowly  swept  we 
should  be  sure  to  hear  the  sound.  Now, 
precisely  in  the  same  way,  if  while  we  get 
a  rainbow-tinted  streak  (our  gamut  of 
light)  as  the  spectrum  of  the  illuminated 
air,  we  also  ^et  from  the  prominences  cer- 
tain bright  hues,  we  shall  clearly  have  so 
much  the  better  chance  of  seeing  the  lat- 
ter as  the  former  spectrum  has  the  greater 
length ;  and  if  the  length  of  the  atmo- 
spheric spectrum  is  made  very  considerable, 
we  shall  be  sure  to  see  the  bright  lines  of 
the  prominences. 

In  the  same  way,  the  visibility  of  the 
prominences  themselves,  as  distinguished 
irom  the  visibility  of  their  bright-line  spec- 
trum, is  illustrated  by  the  analogy  of 
sound.  The  bright  lines,  be  it  remem- 
bered, are  merely  images  of  the  slit  which 
admits  the  light.  When  this  slit  is  widened, 
we  get  images  of  the  prominence  instead 
of  images  of  the  slit,  for  the  prominence  is 
then  wholly  included  within  thB  opened 
slit.  The  case  may  be  compared  to  that 
of  a  picture  concealed  by  two  curtains 
which  can  be  opened  by  drawing  them 
horizontally  apart,  so  as  to  disclose  a  ver- 
tical section  of  the  picture.  Here,  if  the 
curtains  were  nearly  closed,  we  should 
have  a  mere  strip  of  the  picture  visible  — 
a  vertical  bar,  so  to  speak ;  whereas,  when 
the  curtain  is  fully  ope'i,  we  have  no  such 
vertical  limits  to  the  objects  forming  the 
picture,  but  see  their  true  shape.  ! 

Returning  to  our   musical  illustration, 
we  must  conceive  that  in  place  of  a  note, ' 
sounding  uniformly  all  the  time  that  the 


gamut  is  beins:  swept,  the  note  is  repeated 
some  set  number  of  times  at  definite  time- 
intervals —  as,  for  instance,  three  semi- 
quavers, a  quaver,  a  crochet,  and  three 
semiquavers.  The  recognition  of  this  fact 
by  the  auditor  would  correspond  exactly 
to  the  recognition  of  the  shape  of  a  prom- 
inence by  the  spectroscopist,  and  pre- 
ciselv  as  the  former  would  be  rendered  so 
mucn  the  easier  according  as  the  gamut 
(whose  sound  would  partially  hide  the 
sound  of  the  single  note)  was  more  slowly 
swept,  so  the  recognition  of  the  figure  of 
a  prominence  by  means  of  the  spectroscope 
is  rendered  so  much  the  easier  according 
as  the  spectrum  of  the  illuminated  atmo- 
sphere Twhich  partially  obliterates  the 
image  oi  the  prominence)  is  made  of 
greater  length  by  the  dispersive  power  of 
the  spectroscope. 

It  has  been  asked  what  prospects  there 
are  that  the  history  of  the  spectroscope 
will  resemble  that  of  the  telescope,  inso- 
much that  at  some  distant  date  men  will 
look  back  at  what  we  are  now  doing  as 
we  look  back  at  the  work  of  Galileo  or 
Huyghens.  This  is  a  question  which  it  is 
not  very  easjr  to  answer.  There  are,  un- 
doubtedly, hmits  to  the  powers  of  the 
spectroscope  as  there  are  to  those  of  the 
telescope ;  but  whether  those  limits  have 
been  aLready  nearly  reached,  or  will  only 
be  reached  after  a  long  interval  of  years, 
is  not  so  easy  to  determine.  Taking  for 
our  ffuidanee  the  case  of  the  telescope,  we 
should  have  to  regard  the  present  work  of 
the  spectroscopist  as  unimportant  com- 
pared with  that  which  future  ages  will 
see.  We  should  gather  that  the  labours 
of  a  Huggins  in  our  day  bear  the  same  re- 
lation to  the  work  of  future  years,  as  those 
of  Galileo  bore  to  the  researches  of  the 
Herschels,  Bosse,  and  Lassell.  But  we 
are  inclined  to  view  the  matter  somewhat 
less  hopefully,  to  regard  the  first  ten  years 
of  the  spectroscope's  history  as  comparable 
rather  with  the  interval  between  Galileo 
and  the  elder  Herschel  than  with  that 
during  which  the  first  feebler  efforts  of 
telescopists  were  directed  to  celestial  ex- 
ploration. There  will  doubtless  be  im- 
provements in  spectroscopic  appliances,  as 
there  will  doubtless  be  unprovments  in 
telescopes;  but  there  is  little  reason  to 
hope  that  the  work  of  any  future  spectro- 
scopist will  as  far  surpass  what  Huggins 
has  done,  as  the  labours  of  Sir  W.  Her- 
schel surpassed  those  of  Galileo.  Present- 
ly, indeeo,  we  may  hear  of  great  results 
obtained  by  Dr.  Huggins  himself.  With 
a  far  more  powerful  telescope  and  a  cor- 
responding   increase   in    the    dispersdve 
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powers  of  his  speotrosoopes,  he  is  abomt  to 
renew  his  researches  into  the  celestial 
depths.  But  while  full  of  hope,  or  rather, 
we  should  say,  while  absolutely  certain, 
that  the  results  will  be  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  science,  it  would  be  too  much 
to  hope  that  they  can  be  comparable  in 
interest  with  those  with  which  but  four  or 
five  years  ago  Dr.  Huggins  startled  the 
astroniomcal  world. 

Our  opticians  are  not  idle  in  devising 
new  means  of  attacking  celestial  problems. 
Mr.  Browning's  automatic  spectroscope, 
for  instance,  is  most  ingeniously  contrived 
to  purify  the    spectrum  —  to   make    the 

rut  of  light  run  smoothly  from  C  to  C. 
this  contrivance,  any  part  of  a  spec- 
trum can  be  examined  as  satisfactorily, 
after  dispersion  through  six  prisms,  as 
though  a  single  prism  alone  were  used, 
and,  of  course,  with  far  more  important 
results.  But  the  principle  can  probably 
be  extended  (indeed  the  present  writer 
has  contrived  an  arrangement  for  the  pur- 
pose) to  give  a  pure  spectrum  of  much 
greater  extension. 


There  remains,  however,  in  all  such  ar- 
rangements the  necessity  for  increased 
light-gathering  power.  We  can  only  ap- 
ply the  spectroscope  effectually  to  light 
which  has  been  gathered  for  us  by  the  tel- 
escope. The  problem,  therefore,  which 
telescopists  have  been  so  long  attacking, 
that  of  increasing  the  lieht-gathering  and 
defining  qualities  of  their  instruments 
until  the  great  Rosse  telescope  comes  to 
be  smiled  at  as  a  rather  puny  instrument, 
effects  importantly  the  fate  of  the  spec- 
troscope also.  Sir  David  Brewster  said 
that  *'  the  long  interval  of  half  a  century 
seems  to  be  the  period  of  hybernation 
during  which  the  telescopic  mind  rests 
from  its  labours  in  order  to  acquire 
strength  for  some  great  achievement."  If 
this  is  so,  the  time  is  approaching  when 
a  telescope,  powerful  enough  to  dwarf 
the  fame  of  the  Parsonstown  reflector, 
should  be  in  process  of  construction. 
When  that  new  telescope  is  completed,  we 
may  look  for  very  important  spectroscopic 
discoveries. 


All  boeom  sins  are  not  conquered  with  fooil- 
ity  alike,  and  these  are  of  the  greatest  difl^ 
culty  r 

1.  Constitutionary  sins,  riyeted  in  oar  tem- 
pers and  complexions. 

2.  Costomary  tins,  habited  in  as  by  praotioe 
and  presumption. 

8<  Saoh  sins  to  the  repentance  whereof  resti- 
tution is  required. 

Oh!  when  a  man  hath  **  not  only  devoured 
widows'  houses,"  bat  also  they  have  passed  the 
first  and  second  oonooction  in  his  stomach;  yea, 
when  they  are  become  blood  in  the  veins,  yea, 
sinews  in  the  flesh  of  his  estate,  oh  then  to  re- 
fund, to  mangle  and  disinter  one's  domains,  ' 
this  goeth  shrewdly  against  flesh  and  blood  in- 
deed! But  what  saith  the  apostle;  **  Flesh  and 
blood  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  €K)d.** 

Tet  even  this  devil  may  be  cast  out  with  fost- 
ing  and  prayer.  Matt  xvii.  21.  This  sin,  not- 
withstanding it  holdeth  violbmt  possession, 
may,  by  those  good  means,  and  God's  blessing 
thereon,  have  a  firm  ejection. 

Thomas  Fuller. 


EjACVLikTiONS  take  not  up  any  room  in  the 
souL  They  give  Hberty  of  callingB,  so  that  at 
the  same  instant  one  may  fbllow  his  proper  vo- 
cation. The  hosbandmap  may  dart  forth  an 
(jacnlation,  and  not  make  a  balk  the  more.  The 


seaman  nevertheless  steer  his  ship  right,  in  the 
darkest  night  Tea,  the  soldier  at  the  same 
time  may  Sioot  out  his  prayer  to  God,  and  aim 
his  pistol  at  his  enemy,  the  one  better  hitting 
the  mark  for  the  other. 

The  field  wherein  bees  fbed  is  no  whit  the 
barer  for  their  biting;  when  they  have  taken 
their  full  repast  on  flowers  or  grass,  the  ox 
may  feed,  the  sheep  fkt,  on  their  reversions. 
The  reason  is  because  those  little  chemists  distil 
only  the  refined  part  of  the  flowers,  leaving  the 
grosser  substance  thereof.  So  ejaculations  bind 
not  men  to  any  bodily  obserranoe,  only  busy  the 
spiritual  half,  which  maketh  them  consistent 
with  the  prosecution  of  any  other  employment 
Thomas  Fuller. 


A  soLDnm  had  better  smeU  of  gunpowder  than 
musk. 

Pray  devoutly  and  hammer  on  stoutly. 

Lay  a  bridge  of  silver  for  a  flying  enemy. 

The  jest  that  gives  pain  is  no  jest 

Keep  your  mouth  shut  and  your  eyes  open. 

The  absent  feel  and  fear  very^iU. 

Self-praise  depreciates. 

Squires  and  knight-errants  are  subject   to 
much  hunger  and  ill-luck. 

Liberality  may  be  carried  too  fair  in  those  who 
have  ohildreo  to  inherit  finom  them. 

Don  Quixote. 
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CHAPTEB  Xin. 
THE  LEADS. 


The  moment  Mra.  Wilson  was  gone,  I 
expected  to  see  Clara  peep  out  from  be- 
hind the  tapestry  in  the  comer;  but  as 
she  did  not  appear,  I  lifted  it,  and  looked  in. 
There  was  nothing  behind  but  a  closet 
almost  filled  with  books,  not  upon  shelves 
but  heaped  up  from  floor  to  ceiling.  There 
had  been  just  room  and  no  more  K>r  Clara 
to  stand  between  the  tapestry  and  the 
books.  It  was  of  no  use  attempting  to 
look  for  her  —  at  least  I  said  so  to  myself, 
for  as  yet  the  attraction  of  an  old  book 
was  equal  to  that  of  a  young  girl.  Be- 
sides, I  always  enjoyed  waiting  —  up  to  a 
certain  point.  TTierefore  I  resumed  my 
place  on  the  floor,  with  the  Seven  Cham- 
pions in  one  hand,  and  my  chamber-candle- 
stick in  the  other. 

I  had  for  the  moment  forgotten  Clara  in 
the  adventures  of  St.  Andrew  of  Scotland, 
when  the  silking  of  her  fr^>ck  aroused  me. 
She  was  at  my  side. 

"  Well,  you Ve  had  vour  dinner  ?  Did  she 
mye  you  any  dessert  ?  " 
^*  This  is  my  dessert,"  I  said,  holding  up 
the  book.    "  It's  far  more  than " 

"  Far  more  than  your  desert,*'  she  pur- 
sued, "  if  you  prefer  it  to  me." 

"I  looked  for  you  first,"  I  said  defen- 
sively. 

"Where?" 

"  In  the  closet  there." 

"  You  didn't  think  I  was  going  to  wait 
there,  did  you  ?  Why  the  very  spiders  are 
hanging  dead  in  their  ovm  webs  in  there. 
But  here's  some  dessert  for  you — if  you're 
as  fond  of  apples  as  most  boys,"  she 
added,  taking  a  small  rosy-cheeked  beauty 
from  her  pocket. 

I  accepted  it,  but  somehow  did  not  quite 
relish  being  lumped  with  boys  in  that 
fashion.  As  I  ate  it,  which  I  should  have 
felt  bound  to  do  even  had  it  been  less  ac- 
ceptable in  itself,  she  resumed  — 

"  Wouldn't  you  like  to  see  the  company 
arrive  ?  That's  what  I  came  for.  I  wasn't 
going  to  ask  Goody  Wilson." 

"  Yes,  I  should,"  I  answered  ;  "  but  Mrs. 
Wilson  told  me  to  keep  here,  and  not  get 
in  their  way." 

"  Oh  1  I'll  take  care  of  that.  We  shan't 
go  near  them.  I  know  every  corner  of  the 
place — a  good  deal  better  than  Mrs.  Wil- 
son. Come  along,  Wilfrid — that's  your 
name,  isn't  it?" 

"  Yes,  it  is.    Am  I  to  call  you  Qara  ?  " 

"  Yes,  if  you  are  good  —  that  is  if  you 
like.  I  don't  care  what  you  call  me. 
Come  along." 


I  followed.  She  led  me  into  the  ar- 
mouiT.  A  grreat  clang  of  the  bell  in  the 
paved  court  fell  upon  our  ears. 

"  Make  haste,"  sne  said,  and  darted  to  the 
door  at  the  foot  of  the  little  stair.  *^  Mind 
how  you  go,"  she  went  on.  "The  steps 
are  very  much  worn.  Keep  your  ngnt 
shoulder  foremost." 

I  obeyed  her  directions,  and  followed 
her  up  the  stair.  We  passed  the  door  of 
a  room  over  the  armoury,  and  ascended 
still,  to  creep  out  at  last  through  a  very 
low  door  on  to  the  leads  of  the  little 
square  tower.  Here  we  could  on  the  one 
side  look  into  every  corner  of  the  paved 
court,  and  on  the  other,  across  the  ball, 
could  see  about  half  of  the  high  court,  as 
they  called  it,  into  which  the  carriages 
drove ;  and  from  this  post  of  vantage,  we 
watched  the  arrival  of  a  good  many 
parties.  I  thought  the  ladies  tripping 
across  the  paved  court,  with  their  gay 
dresses  lighting  up  the  spring  twilight, 
and  their  sweet  voicea  rippling  its  almost 
pensive  silence,  suited  tne  time  and  the 
place  much  better  than  the  carriages  dash- 
ing into  the  other  court,  fine  as  they 
looked  with  their  well-kept  horses  and 
their  servants  in  gay  liveries.  The  sun 
was  down,  and  the  moon  was  rising  —  near 
the  full,  but  there  was  too  much  light  in 
the  sky  to  let  her  make  much  of  herself 
yet.  It  was  one  of  those  spring  evenings 
which  you  could  not  tell  from  an  autiunn 
one  except  for  a  certain  something  in  the 
air  appealing  to  an  undefined  sense  — 
rather  that  of  smell  than  any  other. 
There  were  green  buds  and  not  withering 
leaves  in  it — life  and  not  death;  and  the 
voices  of  the  gathering  guests  were  of  the 
season,  and  pleasant  to  the  souL  Of  course 
Nature  did  not  then  affect  me  so  definitely 
as  to  make  me  give  forms  of  thought  to 
her  influences.  It  is  now  first  that  I  turn 
them  into  shapes  and  words. 

As  we  stood,  I  discovered  that  I  had 
been  a  little  mistaken  about  the  position 
of  the  Hall.  I  saw  that,  although  from 
some  points  in  front  it  seemed  to  stand  on 
an  isolated  rock,  the  ground  rose  behind  it, 
terrace  upon  terrace,  the  uppermost  of 
which  terraces  was  crowned  with  rows  of 
trees.  Over  them,  the  moon  was  now 
gathering  her  strength. 

"  It  is  rather  cola ;  I  think  we  had  bet- 
ter go  in,"  said  Clara,  after  we  had  re- 
mained there  for  some  minutes  without 
seeing  any  fr^sh  arrivals. 

"  Very  well,"  I  answered.  "  What  shall 
we  do  ?    Shall  you  go  home  ?  " 

"No,  certainly  not.  We  must  see  a 
good  deal  more  of  the  fun  first." 
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"  How  will  you  manage  that  ?  You  will 
go  to  the  ball-room,  I  suppose.  You  can 
go  where  you  please,  of  course." 

**  Oh  no !  rm  not  grand  enouffh  to  be 
invited.  Oh,  dear  no  I  At  least  I  am  not 
old  enough." 

"  But  you  will  be  some  day." 

"I  don't  know.  Perhaps.  We'll  see. 
Meantime  we  must  make  the  best  of  it. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  " 

"  I  shall  ^  back  to  the  library." 

"Then  rU  go  with  you  —  till  the  music 
begins ;  and  then  I'll  take  you  where  you 
can  see  a  little  of  the  dancing.  It's  great 
fun." 

♦'  But  how  will  you  manage  that  ?  " 

"  You  leave  that  to  me." 

We  descended  at  once  to  the  armoury, 
where  I  had  left  my  candle;  and  thence 
we  returned  to  the  library. 

"  Would  you  like  me  to  read  to  you?  " 
I  asked. 

**I  don't  mind  —  if  it's  any  thing  worth 
hearing." 

"  Well,  m  read  you  a  bit  of  the  book 
I  was  reading  when  yon  came  in." 

"Whatl  that  musty  old  bookl  No, 
thank  you.  It's  enough  to  give  one  the 
horrors.  —  The  very  sight  of  it  is  enough. 
How  can  you  fike  such  frumpy  old 
things?" 

"  Oh  1  you  mustn't  mind  the  look  of  it," 
I  said.    "  It's  very  nice  inside  1 " 

"  I  know  where  there  is  a  nice  one,"  she 
returned.    "  Give  me  the  candle." 

I  followed  her  to  another  of  the  rooms, 
where  she  searched  for  some  time.  At 
length — "There  itisl"  she  said,  and  put 
into  my  hand  The  Castle  of  OtrarUo,  The 
name  promised  well.  She  next  led  the 
way  to  a  lovely  little  bay  window,  forming 
almost  a  closet,  which  looked  out  upon  the 
park,  whence,  without  seeing  the  moon, 
we  could  see  her  light  on  the  landscape, 
and  the  great  deep  snadows  cast  over  the 
park  from  the  towers  of  the  Hall.  There 
we  sat  on  the  broad  window  sill,  and  I  be- 
p^an  to  read.  It  was  delightful.  —  Does  it 
indicate  loss  of  power,  that  the  grown  man 
cannot  enjoy  the  book  in  which  the  boy 
delighted  r  Or  is  it  that  the  realities  of 
the  book,  as  perceived  by  his  keener  eyes, 
refuse  to  blend  with  what  imagination 
would  supply  if  it  might  ? 

No  sooner  however  did  the  first  notes 
of  the  distant  violins  enter  the  ear  of 
my  companion,  than  she  started  to  her 
feet. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?  "  I  asked,  looking 
up  from  the  book. 

"Don't  you  hear  the  music?"  she  said, 
half  indignantly. 
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"  I  hear  it  now,"  I  answered ;  "  but 
why ?" 

"  Come  along,"  she  interrupted  eagerly. 
"  We  shall  be  just  in  time  to  see  them  go 
across  from  the  drawing-room  to  the  ball- 
room.   Come,  come.    I^ave  your  candle." 

I  put  down  my  book  with  some  reluct- 
ance. She  led  me  into  the  armoury,  and 
from  the  armoury  out  on  the  gallery  half- 
encompassing  the  great  hall,  which  was 
lighted  up,  and  full  of  servants.  Opening 
another  aoor  in  the  gallery,  she  conducted 
me  down  a  stair  wmch  led  almost  into 
the  hall,  but,  ascending  again  behind  it, 
landed  us  in  a  little  lobby,  on  one  side 
of  which  was  the  drawing-room,  and 
on  the  other  the  ball-room,  on  another 
level,  reached  by  a  few  high  semi-circular 
steps. 

"  Quick !  quick ! "  said  Clara,  and  turn- 
ing sharply  round,  she  opened  another 
door,  disclosing  a  square-built  stone  stair- 
case. She  pushea  the  door  carefully 
against  the  wall,  ran  up  a  few  steps,  I  fol- 
lowing in  some  trepidation,  turned  ab- 
ruptly and  sat  down.  I  did  as  she  did, 
questioning  nothing:  I  had  committed 
myself  to  her  superior  knowledge. 

The  quick  ear  of  my  companion  had 
caught  the  first  sounds  of  the  tuning  of 
the  instruments,  and  here  we  were,  be- 
fore the  invitation  to  dance,  a  customed 
observance  at  Moldwarp  Hall,  had  begun 
to  play.  In  a  few  minutes  therenfber,  the 
door  of  the  drawing-room  opened ;  when, 
pair  after  pair,  the  companv,  to  the  niun- 
ber  of  over  a  hundred  and  fifty,  I  should 
guess,  walked  past  the  foot  of  the  stair 
on  which  we  were  seated,  and  ascended 
the  steps  into  the  ball-room.  The  lobby 
was  dimly  lighted,  except  from  the  two 
open  doors,  and  there  was  little  danger  of 
our  being  seen. 

I  interrupt  my  narrative  to  mention  the 
odd  fact,  that  so  fiilly  was  my  mind  pos- 
sessed with  the  antiquity  of  the  place, 
which  it  had  been  the  pride  of  generation 
after  generation  to  keep  up,  that  now 
when  frecall  the  scene,  the  guests  always 
appear  dressed  not  as  as  they  were  then, 
but  in  a  far  more  antique  style  with 
which  after  knowledge  supplied  my  inner 
vision. 

Last  of  all  came  Lady  Brotherton,  Sir 
Giles's  wife,  a  pale,  delicate-lookine  wo- 
man, leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  tall,  long- 
necked,  would-be-stately,  yet  insignificant- 
looking  man.  She  gave  a  shiver  as,  up  the 
steps  from  the  warm  drawing-room,  she 
came  at  once  opposite  our  open  door. 

"  What  a  draught  there  is  here ! "  she 
sud,    adjusting   her  rose-coloured  scarf 
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about  her  shoulders.  '^  It  feels  quite  win- 
try. Will  you  oblige  me,  Mr.  MoUet,  by 
shutting  that  door?  Sir  Giles  will  not 
allow  me  to  have  it  built  up.  I  am  sure 
there  are  plenty  of  ways  to  the  leads  be- 
sides that." 

«  This  door,  my  lady  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Mol- 
let. 

I  trembled  lest  he  should  see  us. 

"Yes.  Just  throw  it  to.  There's  a 
spring  lock  on  it.    I  can't  think " 

The  slam  and  echoing  bang  of  the  clos- 
ing door  cut  off  the  end  of  the  sentence. 
Even  Clara  was^  a  little  frightened,  for  her 
hand  stole  into  mine  for  a  moment  before 
she  burst  out  laughine. 

"Hush!  hushl"  I  said.  "They  will 
hear  you." 

"I  almost  wish  they  would,"  she  said. 
"What  a  goose  1  was  to  be  frightened, 
and  not  speak  I  Do  you  know  where  we 
are?" 

"  No,"  I  answered ;  how  should  I  ? 
Where  are  we  ?  " 

My  fancy  of  knowing  the  place  had 
vanished  utterly  by  this  time.  All  my 
mental  charts  of  it  had  got  thoroughly 
confused,  and  I  do  not  believe  I  could  have 
even  foimd  my  way  back  to  the  library. 

"  Shut  out  on  the  leads,"  she  answered. 
"Come  along.  We  may  as  well  go  to 
meet  our  fate." 

I  confess  to  a  little  palpitation  of  the 
heart  as  she  spoke,  for  i  was  not  yet  old 
enough  to  feel  that  Clara's  companionship 
made  the  doom  a  light  one.  Up  the  stair 
we  went — here  no  twisting  corkscrew, 
but  a  broad  flight  euough,  with  square 
turnings.  At  the  top  was  a  door,  fastened 
only  with  a  bolt  inside  —  against  no  worse 
housebreakers  than  the  wmds  and  rains. 
When  we  emerged,  we  found  ourselves  in 
the  open  night. 

"Here  we  are  in  the  moon's  drawing- 
room  ! "  said  Clara. 

The  scene  was  lovely.  The  sky  was  all 
now — the  earth  only  a  background  or 
pedestal  for  the  heavens.  The  river,  far 
below,  shone  here  and  there  in  answer  to 
the  moon,  while  the  meadows  and  fields 
lay  as  in  the  oblivion  of  sleep,  and  the 
wooded  hills  were  only  dark  formless 
masses.  But  the  sky  was  the  dwelling- 
place  of  the  moon,  before  whose  radiance, 
penetratinslv  still,  the  stars  shrunk  as  if 
they  would  hide  in  the  flowing  skirts  of 
her  garments.  There  was  scarce  a  cloud 
to  be  seen,  and  the  whiteness  of  the  moon 
made  the  blue  thin.  I  could  hardly  be- 
lieve in  what  I  saw.  It  was  as  if  I  had 
come  awake  without  getting  out  of  the 
dream. 


We  were  on  the  roof  of  the  ball-room. 
We  felt  the  rhythmic  motion  of  the  danc- 
ing feet  shake  the  building  in  time  to  tl^e 
music.  "  A  low  melodious  thunder  "  bur- 
ied beneath  —  above  the  eternal  silence 
of  the  white  moon ! 

We  passed  to  the  roof  of  the  drawing- 
room.  From  it,  upon  one  side,  we  cooM 
peep  into  the  great  gothic  window  of  the 
hall  which  rose  high  above  it.  We  could 
see  the  servants  passing  and  repassing, 
with  dishes  for  the  supper  which  was 
being  laid  in  the  dining-room  under  the 
drawing-room,  for  the  hall  was  never  used 
for  entertainment  now,  except  on  such 
great  occasions  as  a  coining  of  age,  or  an 
election-feast,  when  all  classes  met. 

"We  mustn't  stop  here,"  said  Clara. 
"  We  shall  get  our  deaths  of  cold." 

"  What  shall  we  do  then?  "  I  asked. 

"There  are  plenty  of  doors,"  she  an- 
swered—  "only  Mrs.  Wilson  has  a  foolish 
fancy  for  keeping  them  all  bolted.  We 
must  try,  though." 

Over  roof  after  roof  we  went;  now  de- 
scending, now  ascending  a  few  steps ;  now 
walking  along  narrow  gutters,  oetween 
battlement  and  sloping  roof;  now  crossing 
awkward  junctions — trying  doors  many 
in  tower  tod  turret  —  all  in  vain !  Every 
one  was  bolted  on  the  inside.  We  had 
grown  quite  silent,  for  the  case  looked 
serious. 

"This  is  the  last  door,"  said  Cbira  — 
"the  last  we  can  reach.  There  are  more 
in  the  towers,  but  they  are  higher  up. 
What  shcUl  we  do  ?  Except  we  go  down 
a  chimney,  I  don't  know  what's  to  be 
done." 

Still  her  voice  did  not  falter,  and  my 
courage  did  not  give  way.  She  stood  for 
a  few  moments,  silent.  I  stood  regarding 
her,  as  one  might  listen  for  a  doubtfiu 
oracle. 

"  Yes.  I've  got  it !  "  she  said  at  length. 
"  Have  you  a  good  head,  Wilfrid  ?  " 

"  I  don't  quite  know  what  you  mean,"  I 
answered. 

"  Do  you  mind  beinff  on  a  narrow  place, 
without  much  to  hold  by  ?  " 

"  High  up  ?  "  I  asked  with  a  shiver. 

"Yes." 

For  a  moment  I  did  not  answer.  It  was 
a  special  weakness  of  mpr  physical  nature, 
one  which  my  imagination  had  increased 
tenfold — th«j  absolute  horror  I  had  of  such 
a  transit  as  she  was  evidently  about  to 
propose.  My  worst  dreams — from  which 
I  would  wake  with  mv  heart  going  like  a 
fire-engine,  were  of  adventures  of  tfie  kind. 
But  before  a  woman,  how  could  I  draw 
back?    I  would  rather  lie  broken  at  the 
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bottom  of  the  wall.  And  if  the  fear 
should  come  to  the  worst,  I  could  at  least 
throw  myself  down  and  end  it  so. 

"  Well  V  "  I  said,  as  if  I  had  only  been 
waiting  for  her  exposition  of  the  case. 

♦*  Well  1 "  she  returned.  —  **  Come  along 
then." 

I  did  go  along  —  like  a  man  to  the  gal- 
lows ;  only  I  would  not  have  turned  back 
to  save  my  life.  But  I  should  have  hailed 
the  slightest  change  of  purpose  in  her, 
with  such  pleasure  as  Daniel  must  have 
felt  when  he  found  the  lions  would  rather 
not  eat  him.  She  retraced  our  steps  a 
long  way  —  until  we  reached  the  middle 
of  the  line  of  building  which  divided  the 
two  courts. 

*<  There !  "  she  said,  pointing  to  the  top 
of  the  square  tower  over  the  entrance  to 
the  hall,  from  which  we  had  watched  the 
arrival  of  the  guests :  it  rose  about  nine 
feet  only  above  where  we  now  stood  in 
the  gutter — "I know  I  left  the  door  open 
when  we  came  down.  I  did  it  on  purpose. 
I  hate  Groody  Wilson.  Lucky,  you  see  1  — 
that  is,  if  you  have  a  head.  And  if  you 
haven't,  it's  all  the  same :  I  have." 

So  saying,  she  pointed  to  a  sort  of  fly- 
ing buttress  which  sprung  sideways,  with 
a  wide  span,  across  the  angle  the  tower 
made  with  the  hall,  from  an  embrasure  of 
the  battlement  of  the  hall  to  the  outer 
comer  of  the  tower,  itself  more  solidly 
buttressed.  I  think  it  must  have  been 
made  to  resist  the  outward  pressure  of  the 
roof  of  the  hall ;  but  it  was  one  of  those 
puzzling  points  which  often  occur — and 
oftenestin  domestic  architecture — where 
additions  and  consequent  alterations  have 
been  made  from  time  to  *time.  Such  will 
occasion  sometimes  as  much  conjecture 
towards  their  explanation,  as  a  disputed 
passage  in  Shakspere  or  .Sschylus. 

Could  she  mean  me  to  cross  that  hair- 
like bridge?  The  mere  thought  was  a 
terror.  But  I  would  not  blench.  Fear  I 
confess — cowardice  if  you  will :  —  pol- 
troonery, not. 

"  I  see,"  I  answered.  « I  will  try.  If  I 
fall,  don't  blame  me.    I  will  do  my  best." 

"  You  don't  think,"  she  returned,  "  I'm 
going  to  let  you  go  alone  1  I  should  have 
to  wait  hours  before  you  found  a  door  to 
let  me  down  —  except  indeed  you  went 
and  told  Goody  Wilson,  and  I  had  rather 
die  where  I  am.  No,  no,  come  along.  Ill 
show  you  how." 

With  a  rush  and  a  scramble,  she  was  up 
over  the  round  back  of  the  buttress  before  I 
had  time  to  understand  that  she  meant  as 
usual  to  take  the  lead.  If  she  could  but 
have  sent  me  back  a  portion  of  her  skill, 


or  lightness,  or  nerve,  or  whatever  it  was, 
just  to  set  me  off  with  a  rush  like  that  I 
But  I  stood  preparing  at  once  and  hesitat- 
ing. She  turned  and  looked  over  the  bat- 
tlements of  the  tower. 

"Never  mind,  Wilfrid,"  she  said;  "I'll 
fetch  you  presently." 

"No,  no;"  I  cried.  "Wait  for  me. 
I'm  coming." 

I  got  astride  of  the  buttress,  and  pain- 
fully forced  my  way  up.  It  was  like  a 
dream  of  leap-frog,  prolonged  under  pain- 
fully recurring  difficulties.  I  shut  my  eyes, 
and  persuaded  myself  that  all  I  had  to  do 
was  to  go  on  leap-frogging.  At  length, 
after  more  trepidation  and  brain-turning 
than  I  care  to  dwell  upon,  lest  even  now 
it  should  bring  back  a  too  keen  realization 
of  itself^  I  reached  the  battlement,  seizing 
which  with  one  shaking  hand,  and  finding 
the  other  grasped  by  Clara,  I  tumbled  on 
the  leads  of  the  tower. 

"Come  along!"  she  said.  "You  see, 
when  the  girls  Hke,  they  can  beat  the  boys 
—  even  at  their  own  games.  We're  all 
right  now." 

"  I  did  my  best,"  I  returned,  mightily  re- 
lieved. "  rm  not  an  angel,  you  know.  I 
can't  fly  like  you." 

Sher  seemed  to  appreciate  the  compli- 
ment." 

"Nevermind.  Pve  done  it  before.  It 
was  game  of  you  to  follow." 

Her  praise  elated  me.    And  it  was  well. 

"  Cjome  along,"  she  added. 

She  seemed  to  be  always  saying  Come 
along, 

I  obeyed  ftdl  of  ^atitude  and  relief. 
She  skipped  to  the  tmy  turret  which  rose 
above  our  heads,  and  lifted  the  door-latch. 
But,  instead  of  disappearing  within,  she 
turned  and  looked  at  me  in  white  dismay. 
The  door  was  bolted.  Her  look  roused 
what  there  was  of  m^inhood  in  me.  I  felt 
that,  as  it  had  now  come  to  the  last  gasp, 
it  was  mine  to  comfort  her. 

"We  are  no  worse  tiian  we  were,"  I 
said.    "  Never  mind." 

"  I  don't  know  that,"  she  answered  mys- 
teriously.—  "Can  you  go  back  as  you 
came  ?    /  can't." 

I  looked  over  the  edge  of  the  battle- 
ment where  I  stood.  There  was  the  but- 
tress crossing  the  an^le  of  moonlight,  with 
its  shadow  lying  far  down  on  the  wall.  I 
shuddered  at  the  thought  of  renewing  my 
unspeakable  dismay.  But  what  must  be 
must.  Besides,  Clara  had  praised  me  for 
creeping  where  she  could  fly :  now  I  might 
show  her  that  I  could  creep  where  she 
could  not  fly. 

"  I  will  try,"  I  returned,  putting  one  leg 
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throu^  an  embrasure,  and  holding  on  by 
the  a^oining  battlement. 

"Do  take  care,  Wilfrid,"  she  cried, 
stretching  out  her  hands,  as  if  to  keep  me 
from  falling. 

A  sudden  pulse  of  life  rushed  through 
me.  All  at  once  I  became  not  only  bold, 
but  ambitious. 

"Give  me  a  kiss,"  I  said,  "before  I 
go." 

"  Do  you  make  so  much  of  it  ?  '^  she  re- 
turned, stepping  back  a  pace.  —  How  much 
a  woman  she  was  even  tnen ! 

Her  words  roused  something  in  me 
which  to  this  day  I  have  not  been  able 
quite  to  understand.  A  sense  of  wrong 
had  its  share  in  the  feeling ;  but  what  else 
I  can  hardly  venture  to  say.  At  all 
events,  an  inroad  of  careless  courage  was 
the  consequence.  I  stepped  at  once  upon 
the  buttress,  and  stood  for  a  moment  look- 
ing at  her  —  no  doubt  with  reproach.  She 
spranff  towards  me. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  said. 

The  end  of  the  buttress  was  a  foot  or 
two  below  the  level  of  the  leads,  where 
Clara  stood.  She  bent  over  the  battle- 
ment, stooped  her  face  towards  me,  and 
kissed  me  on  the  mouth.  My  only  answer 
was  to  turn  and  walk  down  the  buttress, 
erect;  a  walk  which,  as  the  arch  of  the 
buttress  became  steeper,  ended  in  a  run 
and  a  leap  on  to  the  gutter  of  the  halL 
There  I  turned,  and  saw  her  stand  like  a 
lady  in  a  ballad  leaning  after  me  in  the 
moonlight.  I  lifted  my  cap  and  sped  away, 
not  knowing  whither,  but  fancying  that 
out  of  her  sight  I  could  make  up  my 
mind  better.  Nor  was  I  mistaken.  The 
moment  I  sat  down,  my  brains  began  to 
go  about,  and  in  another  moment  I  saw 
what  might  be  attempted. 

In  going  from  roof  to  roof^  I  had  seen 
the  little  gallery  along  which  I  had  passed 
with  Mrs.  Wfison  on  my  way  to  the 
library.  It  crossed  what  might  be  called 
an  open  shaft  in  the  building.  I  thought 
I  could  manage,  roofed  as  it  was,  to  get  in 
the  open  side.  It  was  some  time  berore  I 
could  find  it  again ;  but  when  I  did  come 
upon  it  at  last,  I  saw  that  it  might  be 
done. 

By  the  help  of  a  projecting  gargoyle, 
curiously  carved  in  the  days  when  the 
wall  to  which  it  clung  had  formed  part 
of  the  front  of  the  buuding,  I  got  my  feet 
upon  the  wooden  rail  of  the  gallery, 
caught  hold  of  one  of  the  small  pillars 
which  supported  the  roo^  and  slewed  my- 
self in.  I  was  almost  as  glad  as  when  I 
had  crossed  the  buttress,  for  below  me 
was  a  paved  bottom,  between  high  walls, 


without  any  door,  like  a  dry  well  in  the 
midst  of  the  building. 

My  recollection  of  the  way  to  the  ar- 
moury, I  found,  however  almost  obliter- 
ated. I  knew  that  I  must  pass  through  a 
bed-room  at  the  end  of  the  gallery,  and 
that  was  all  I  remembered.  I  opened  the 
door,  and  found  myself  face  to  face  with  a 
young  girl  with  wide  eyes.  She  stood 
staring  and  astonished,  but  not  frightened. 
She  was  younger  than  Clara,  and  not  so 
pretty.  Her  eyes  were  dark,  and  so  was 
the  hiur  she  had  been  brushing.  Her  face 
would  have  beeu  quite  pale,  but  for  the 
rosy  tinge  of  surprise.  She  made  no  ex- 
clamation, only  stared  with  her  brush  in 
her  hand,  and  questions  in  her  eyes.  I 
felt  far  enough  from  comfortable ;  but  with 
a  great  effort  I  spoke. 

"  I  be^  your  pardon.  I  had  to  get  off 
the  roo^  and  this  was  the  only  way. 
Rease  do  not  tell  Mrs.  Wilson.** 

"No,"  she  said  at  once,  very  quietly; 
"  but  you  must  go  away." 

"K  I  could  only  find  the  library!"  I 
said.  "  I  am  to  afraid  of  going  into  more 
rooms  where  I  have  no  busmess." 

"  I  will  show  you  the  way,"  she  returned 
with  a  smile ;  and  laying  aown  her  brush, 
took  up  a  candle  and  led  me  from  the 
room. 

In  a  few  moments  I  was  safe.  My  con- 
ductor vanished  at  once.  The  glimmer  of 
my  own  candle  in  a  frirther  room  guided 
me,  and  I  was  soon  at  the  top  of  the  cork- 
screw staircase.  I  found  the  door  very 
slightly  fastened :  Clara  must  herself  have 
unwittingly  moved  the  bolt  when  she  shut 
it.  I  found  her  standing  all  eagerness, 
waiting  me.  We  hurried  back  to  the  li- 
brary, and  there  I  told  her  how  I  had  ef- 
fected an  entrance,  and  met  with  a  guide. 

"  It  must  have  been  little  Polly  Osborne," 
she  said.  "  Her  mother  is  gom^  to  stay 
all  night,  I  suppose.  She's  a  good-natured 
little  goose,  and  won't  tell. —  Now  come 
along.  We'll  have  a  peep  ttom  the  pic- 
ture-gallery into  the  ball-room.  Tnat 
door  is  sure  to  be  open." 

"If  you  don't  mind,  Clara,  I  would 
rather  stay  where  I  am.  I  oughtn't  to  be 
wandering  over  the  house  when  Mrs.  Wil- 
son thinks  I  am  here." 

"  Oh,  you  little  coward  I "  said  Clara. 

I  thought  I  hardly  deserved  the  word, 
and  it  did  not  make  me  more  inclined  to 
accompany  her. 

"  You  can  go  alone,"  I  said.  "  You  did 
not  expect  to  find  me  when  you  came." 

"Of  course  I  can.  Of  course  not.  It's 
quite  as  well,  too.  You  won't  get  me  into 
any  more  scrapes." 
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"  Did  I  get  you  into  the  scrape,  Clara  ?  " 
**  Yes,  you  did,"  she  answered  laughing, 
and  walked  away. 

I  felt  a  good  deal  hurt,  but  comforted 
myself  by  saying  she  could  not  mean  it, 
and  sat  down  again  to  the  Seven  Cham- 
pions. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 
THE  GHOST. 

I  SAW  no  more  of  Clara,  but  sat  and 
read  until  I  grew  cold  and  tired,  and 
wished  very  much  that  Mrs.  Wilson  would 
come.  I  thought  she  might  have  forgot 
me  in  the  hurry,  and  there  I  should  have 
to  stay  all  night.  After  my  recent  escape, 
however,  from  a  danger  so  much  worse,  I 
could  regard  the  prospect  with  some  com- 
posure. A  full  hour  more  must  have 
passed ;  I  was  getting  sleepy,  and  my  can- 
dle had  burned  low,  when  at  length  Mrs. 
Wilson  did  make  her  appearance,  and  I  ac- 
companied her  gladly. 

**i  am  sure  you  want  your  tea,  poor 
boy  I "  she  said. 

"Teal  Mrs.  Wilson,**  I  rejoined.  "It*8 
bed  I  want.  But  when  I  thmk  of  it,  I  am 
rather  hungry.'* 

**  You  shall  have  tea  and  bed  both,**  she 
answered  kindly.  "  I'm  sorry  you've  had 
such  a  dull  evening,  but  I  could  not  help 
it." 

"  Indeed,  I've  not  been  dull  at  all,*'  I  an- 
swered—  "till  just  the  last  hour  or  so." 

I  longed  to  tell  her  all  I  had  been  about 
for  I  felt  guilty :  but  I  would  not  betray 
Clara. 

"  Well,  here  we  are  I  **  she  said,  opening 
the  door  of  her  own  room.  "  I  hope  I  shall 
have-  peace  enough  to  see  you  make  a  good 
meal.*' 

I  did  make  a  good  meal.  When  I  had 
done,  Mrs.  Wilson  took  a  rush-light,  and 
led  the  way.  I  took  my  sword  and  fol- 
lowed hep.  Into  what  quarter  of  the 
house  she  conducted  me,  I  could  not  tell. 
There  was  a  nice  fire  burning  in  the  room, 
and  my  night-apparel  was  airing  before  it. 
She  set  the  light  on  the  floor,  and  left  me 
with  a  kind  good-night.  I  was  soon  un- 
dressed and  in  bed,  with  my  sword  beside 
me  on  the  coverlid  of  silk  patchwork. 

But,  from  whatever  cause,  sleepy  as  I 
had  been  a  little  while  before,  I  lay  awake 
now,  staring  about  the  room.  Like  many 
others  in  the  house,  it  was  hung  with  tap- 
estry, which  was  a  good  deal  worn  and 
patched  —  notably  in  one  place,  where 
tmbs  of  warriors  and  horses  came  to  an 
untimely  end  on  all  sides  of  a  certain 
square  piece  quite  diflereut  from  the  rest 


in  colour  and  design.  I  know  nojr  that  it 
was  a  piece  of  Gobelins,  in  the  midst  of  an- 
cient needlework.  It  looked  the  brighter 
of  the  two,  but  its  colours  were  about 
three,  with  a  good  deal  of  white  ;  whereas 
that  which  surrounded  it  had  had  many 
and  brilliant  colours,  which,  faded  and  duU 
and  sombre,  yet  kept  their  harmony.  The 
guard  of  the  rush-light  cast  deeper  and 
queerer  shadows,  as  the  fire  sank  lower. 
Its  holes  gave  eyes  of  light  to  some  of  the 
figures  in  the  tapestry,  and  as  the  light 
wavered,  the  eyes  wandered  about  in  a 
ghostly  manner,  and  the  shadows  changed 
and  flickered  and  heaved  uncomfortably. 

How  long  I  had  lain  thus  I  do  not  know ; 
but  at  last  I  found  myself  watching  the 
rectangidar  patch  of  newer  tapestry.  Could 
it  be  that  it  moved  ?  It  could  be  only  the 
eflect  of  the  wavering  shadows.  And  yet 
I  could  not  convince  myself  that  it  did  not 
move.  It  did  move.  It  came  forward. 
One  side  of  it  did  certainly  come  forward. 
A  kind  of  universal  cramp  seized  me  —  a 
contraction  of  every  fibre  of  my  body. 
The  patch  opened  like  a  door  —  wider  and 
wider ;  and  from  behind  came  a  great  hel- 
met, peeping.  I  was  all  one  terror,  but 
my  nerves  held  out  so  far  that  I  lay  like  a 
watching  dog  —  watching  for  what  horror 
would  come  next.  The  door  opened  wider. 
A  mailed  hand  and  arm  appeared,  and  at 
length  a  figure,  armed  cap-a-pie,  stepped 
slowly  down,  stood  for  a  moment  peering 
about,  and  then  began  to  walk  tnrough 
the  room,  as  if  searching  for  something. 
It  came  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  bed.  1 
wonder  now,  when  I  think  of  it,  that  the 
cold  horror  did  not  reach  my  heart  I 
cannot  have  been  so  much  of  a  coward, 
surely,  after  all  1  But  I  suspect  it  was  only 
that  general  paralysis  prevented  the  ex- 
treme of  terror,  just  as  a  man  in  the  clutch 
of  a  wild  beast  is  hardly  aware  of  suffer- 
ing. At  last  the  figure  stooped  over  my 
bed,  and  stretched  out  a  long  arm.  I  re- 
member nothing  more. 

I  woke  in  the  grey  of  the  morning. 
Could  a  faint  have  passed  into  a  sleep  ?  or 
was  it  all  a  dream  ?  I  lay  for  some  time 
before  I  could  recall  what  made  me  so  mis- 
erable. At  length  my  memory  awoke,  and 
I  gazed  fearful  about  the  room.  The  white 
a^es  of  the  burnt-out  fire  were  lying  in 
the  ffrate ;  the  stand  of  the  rush-light  was 
on  uie  floor;  the  wall  with  its  tapestry 
was  just  as  it  had  been;  the  cold  gray 
light  had  annihilated  the  fancied  visions :  I 
had  been  dreaming,  and  was  now  awake. 
But  I  could  not  lie  longer  in  bed.  I  must 
go  out.  The  morning  air  would  give  me 
life  :  I  felt  worn  and  weak.    Vision  or 
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dream,  the  room  was  hateful  to  me.  With 
a  great  effort  I  sat  up,  for  I  still  feared  to 
move,  lest  I  should  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
armed  figure.  Terrible  as  it  had  been  in 
the  night,  it  would  be  more  terrible  now. 
I  peered  into  every  comer.  Each  was  va- 
cant. Then  first  I  remembered  that  I  had 
been  reading  the  Castle  of  Otranto  and  the 
Seven  Champions  of  Christendom,  the  night 
before.  I  jumped  out  of  bed  and  dressed 
myself,  growing  braver  and  braver  as  the 
light  of  the  lovely  spring  morning  swelled 
in  the  room.  Having  cupped  my  head  in 
cold  water,  I' was  myself  again.  I  opened 
the  lattice  and  looked  out.  The  first 
breath  of  air  was  a  denial  to  the  whole 
thing.  I  laughed  at  myself.  Earth  and 
sky  were  alive  with  spring.  The  wind  was 
the  breath  of  the  coming  summer :  there 
were  flakes  of  sunshine  and  shadow  in  it. 
Before  me  lay  a  green  bank  with  a  few 
trees  on  its  top.  It  was  crowded  with 
primroses  growing  through  the  grass.  The 
dew  was  lying  all  about,  snining  and  spark- 
ling in  the  first  rays  of  the  level  sun,  which 
itself  I  could  not  see.  The  tide  of  life  rose 
in  my  heart  and  rushed  through  my  limbs. 
I  would  take  my  sword,  and  go  for  a  ram- 
ble through  the  park.  I  went  to  my  bed- 
side, and  stretched  across  to  find  it  by  the 
wall.  It  must  have  slipped  down  at  the 
back  of  the  bed.  No.  Where  could  it  be  ? 
In  a  word,  I  searched  everywhere,  but  my 
loved  weapon  had  vanished.  The  visions 
of  the  night  returned,  and  for  a  moment  I 
believed  them  all.  The  night  once  again 
closed  around  me,  darkened  vet  more  with 
the  despair  of  an  irreparable  loss.  I  rushed 
from  the  room  and  through  a  long  passage, 
with  the  blind  desire  to  get  out.  ^e 
stare  of  an  unwashed  maid,  already,  busy 
with  her  pail  and  brush,  brought  me  to  my 
senses. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  I  said;  "I  want 
to  get  out." 

She  left  her  implements,  led  me  down  a 
stair  close  at  hand,  opened  the  door  at  its 
foot,  and  let  me  out  mto  the  high  court.  I 
gazed  about  me.  It  was  as  if  I  had  escaped 
from  a  prison-cell  into  the  chamber  of  tor- 
ture :  I  stood  the  centre  of  a  multitude  of 
windows  —  the  eyes  of  the  house  all  fixed 
upon  me.  On  one  side  was  the  great  gate, 
through  which,  from  the  .roo^  I  had  seen 
the  can^ages  drive  the  night  before ;  but 
it  was  closed.  I  remembered,  however, 
that  Sir  Giles  had  brought  me  in  by  a 
wicket  in  that  gate.  I  nastened  to  it. 
There  was  but  a  bolt  to  withdraw,  and  I 
was  free. 

But  all  was  gloomy  within,  and  genial 
nature  could  no  longer  enter.    Glittering 


jewels  of  sunlight  and  dew  were  nothing 
but  drops  of  water  upon  blades  of  grass. 
Fresh-bursting  trees  were  no  more  than 
the  deadest  of  winter-bitten  branches. 
The  great  eastern  window  of  the  universe, 
gorgeous  with  gold  and  roses,  was  but  the 
weary  sun  maBng  a  fuss  about  nothing. 
My  sole  relief  lay  in  motion.  I  roamed  I 
knew  not  whither,  nor  how  long. 

At  length  I  found  myself  on  a  height 
eastward  of  the  Hall,  over-looking  its  gar- 
dens, which  lay  in  deep  terraces  beneath. 
Inside  a  low  wall  was  the  first  of  them, 
dark  with  an  avenue  of  ancient  trees,  and 
below  was  the  large  oriel  window  in  the 
end  of  the  ball-room.  I  climbed  over  the 
wall,  which  was  built  of  cunningly  fitted 
stones,  with  mortar  only  in  the  top  row ; 
and  drawn  by  the  gloom,  strolled  up  and 
down  the  avenue  for  a  long  time.  At 
length  I  became  aware  of  a  voice  I  had 
heard  before.  I  could  see  no  one;  but, 
hearkening  about,  I  found  it  must  come 
from  the  next  terrace.  Descending  by  a 
deep  flight  of  old  mossy  steps,  I  came  upon 
a  strip  of  smooth  sward,  with  yew-trees, 
dark  and  trim,  on  each  side  of  it.  At  the 
end  of  the  walk  was  an  arbour,  in  which  I 
could  see  the  glimmer  of  something  white. 
Too  miserable  to  be  shy,  I  advanced  and 
peeped  in.  The  girl  who  had  shown  me 
the  way  to  the  library  was  taUdng  to  her 
mother. 

*' Mamma!"  she  said,  without  showing 
any  surprise,  ^'  here  is  the  boy  who  came 
into  our  room  last  night." 

"  How  do  you  do  ?  "  said  the  lady  kindly, 
making  room  for  me  on  the  bench  beside 
her. 

I  answered  as  politely  as  I  could,  and  felt 
a  strange  comfort  glide  from  the  sweetness 
of  her  countenance. 

"  What    an    adventure    you    had  last 
night ! "  she  said.    ^*  It  was  well  you  did  ' 
not  fall." 

"  That  wouldn't  have  been  much  worse 
than  having  to  stop  where  we  were,"  I 
answered. 

The  conversation  thus  commenced  went 
on  until  I  had  told  them  all  my  history, 
including  my  last  adventure. 

<<  You  must  have  dreamed  it,"  said  the 
lady. 

'*So  I  thought,  ma'am,"  I  answered, 
<<  until  I  found  that  my  sword  was  gone." 

"  Are  you  sure  you  looked  everywhere  ?  " 
she  asked. 

"Indeed,  I  did." 

"It  does  not  follow  however  that  the 
ghost  took  it.  It  is  more  likely  Mrs.  Wil- 
son came  in  to  see  you  after  you  were 
asleep,  and  carried  it  offl" 
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"  Oh,  yes  I "  I  cried,  rejoiced  at  the  sug- 
gestion; *<that  must  be  it.  I  shall  &Sl 
her." 

"  I  am  sure  yon  will  find  it  so.  Are  you 
going  home  soon  ?  ** 

"  Yes  —  as  soon  as  Fve  had  my  breakfast. 
It's  a  good  walk  from  here  to  Aldwick." 

"  So  it  is.  — We  are  going  that  way  too," 
she  added  thinkingly. 

*'  Mr.  Elder  is  a  great  friend  of  papa's — 
isn't  he,  mamma  ?  "  said  the  girl. 

"Yes  my  dear.  They  were  friends  at 
college." 

**  I  have  heard  Mr.  Elder  speak  of  Mr. 
Osborne,"  I  said.  "  Do  you  live  near 
us?" 

**  Not  very  far  off —  in  the  next  parish, 
where  my  husband  is  rector,"  she  answered. 
**  If  you  could  wait  till  the  afternoon,  we 
should  be  happy  to  take  you  there.  The 
pony-carriage  is  coming  for  us." 

"Thank  you  ma'am,"  I  answered;  "but 
I  ought  to  go  immediately  after  breakfast. 
You  won't  mention  about  the  roofi  will 
you?  I  oughtn't  to  get  Clara  into  trou- 
ble." 

"  She  is  a  wild  girl,"  said  Mrs.  Osborne  ; 
"  but  I  think  you  are  quite  right." 

"  How  lucky  it  was  Iknew  the  library  I " 
said  Mary,  who  had  become  quite  friendly, 
from  under  her  mother's  wing. 

"  That  it  was  1  But  I  daresay  you  know 
all  about  the  place,"  I  answered. 

"  No,  indeed  1 "  she  returned.  "  I  know 
nothing  about  it.  As  we  went  to  our 
room,  mamma  opened  the  door  and  showed 
me  the  library,  else  I  shouldn't  have  been 
able  to  help  you  at  all." 

"  Then  you  haven't  been  here  often  ?  " 

"No;  and  I  never  shall  be  again.  —  I'm 
going  away  to  school,"  she  added ;  and  her 
voice  trembled. 

"  So  am  I,"  I  said.  "  Fm  going  to  Switz- 
erland in  a  month  or  two.  But  then  I 
haven't  a  mamma  to  leave  behind  me." 

She  broke  down  at  that,  and  hid  her 
head  on  her  mother's  bosom.  I  had  una- 
wares added  to  her  grief,  for  her  brother 
Charley  was  going  to  Switzerland  too. 

I  found  afterwards  that  Mr.  Elder, 
having  been  consulted  by  Mr.  Osborne, 
had  arranged  with  my  uncle  that  Charley 
Osborne  and  I  should  go  together. 

Mary  Osborne  —  I  never  called  her  Polly 
as  Clara  did—  continued  so  overcome  by 
her  grie^  that  her  mother  turned  to  me 
and  said, 

"I  think  you  had  better  go,  Master 
Cumbermede." 

I  bade  her  good  morning,  and  made  my 
way  to  Mrs.  Wilson's  apartment.  I  found 
she  had  been  to  my  room,  and  was  expect- 


ing me  with  some  anxiety,  fearing  I  had 
set  off  without  my  breakfast.  Alas  1  she 
knew  nothing  about  the  sword,  looked 
annoyed,  and,  I  thought^  rather  mysterious ; 
said  she  would  havd  a  search,  make  in- 
quiries, do  what  she  could,  and  such  like, 
but  begged  I  would  say  nothing  about  it 
in  the  house.  I  left  her  with  a  suspicion 
that  she  believed  the  ghost  had  carried  it 
away,  and  that  it  was  of  no  use  to  go 
searching  for  it. 

Two  days  after,  a  parcel  arrived  for 
me.  I  concluded  it  was  my  sword ;  but  to 
my  grievous  disappointment,  found  it  was 
only  a  large  hamper  of  apples  and  cakes, 
very  acceptable  in  themselves,  but  too 
plainly  indicating  Mrs.  Wilson's  desire  to 
console  me  for  what  could  not  be  helped. 
Mr.  Elder  never  missed  the  sword.  I  rose 
high  in  the  estimation  of  my  schoolfellows 
because  of  the  adventure,  especially  in 
that  of  Moberly,  who  did  not  beueve  in  the 
ghost,  but  ineffectually  tasked  his  poor 
brains  to  accoimt  for  the  disappearance  of 
the  weapon.  The  best  light  was  thrown 
upon  it  Dy  a  merry  boy  of  the  name  of 
Fisher,  who  declared  ms  conviction  that 
the  steward  had  carried  it  off  to  add  to  his 
collection. 

CHAPTER  XV. 
AWAY. 

I  WILL  not  linger  longer  over  this  part 
of  my  history  —  already,  I  fear,  much  too 
extended  for  the  patience  of  my  readers. 
My  excuse  is,  that  in  looking  back,  the 
events  I  have  recorded  appear  large  and 
prominent,  and  that  certainly  they  have  a 
close  relation  with  my  after  history. 

The  time  arrived  when  I  had  to  leave 
England  for  Switzerland.  I  will  say  noth- 
ing of  my  leave-taking.  It  was  not  a  bit- 
ter one.  Hope  wafr  strong,  and  rooted  in 
E resent  pleasure.  I  was  capable  of  much 
appiness  —  keenly  responsive  to  the 
smallest  agreeable  impulse  from  without 
or  from  within.  I  had  good  health,  and 
life  was  happiness  in  itself.  The  blowing 
of  the  wind,  the  shining  of  the  sun,  or  the 
glitter  of  water,  was  sufficient  to  make  me 
glad ;  and  I  had  self-consciousness  enough 
to  increase  the  delight  by  the  knowledge 
that  I  was  glad. 

The  fact  is  I  was  coming  in  for  my  share 
in  the  spiritual  influences  of  Nature,  so 
largely  poured  on  the  heart  and  mind  of 
my  generation.  The  prophets  of  the  new 
blessing,  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  I 
knew  nothing  of.  Keats  was  only  begin- 
ning to  write.  I  had  read  a  little  of  Cow- 
per,  but  did  not  care  for  him.    Yet  I  was 
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under  the  same  spell  as  they  all.  Nature 
was  a  power  upon  me.  I  was  filled  with 
the  vague  recognition  of  a  present  soul  in 
Nature  —  with  a  sense  of  the  humanity 
everywhere  diffused  through  her  and  oper- 
ating upon  ours.  I  was  but  fourteen,  and 
had  only  feelings,  but  something  lay  at 
the  heart  of  the  feelings,  which  would  one 
day  blossom  into  thoughts. 

At  the  coach-oflBce  in  the  coimty-town, 
I  first  met  my  future  companion,  with  his 
father,  who  was  to  see  us  to  our  destina- 
tion. .  My  imcle  accompanied  me  no  far- 
ther, and  I  soon  found  myself  on  the  top 
of  the  coach,  with  only  one  thing  to  do  — 
make  the  acquaintance  of  Charles  Osborne. 
His  father  was  on  the  box-sea,t  and  we 
two  sat  behind;  but  we  were  both  shy, 
and  for  some  time  neither  spoke.  Charles 
was  about  my  own  age,  rather  like  his 
sister,  only  that  his  eyes  were  blue,  and 
his  hair  a  liffhtish  brown.  A  tremulous- 
ness  about  the  mouth  betrayed  a  nervouu 
temperament.  His  skin  was  venr  fair  and 
thin,  showing  the  blue  veins.  As  he  did 
not  speak,  I  sat  for  a  little  while  watching 
him,  without  however  the  least  speculation 
concerning  him,  or  any  effort  to  discover 
his  character.  1  have  not  even  yet  reached 
the  point  of  trying  to  find  people  out.  I 
take  what  time  and  acouaintance  discloses, 
but  never  attempt  to  forestaU,  which  may 
come  partly  from  trust,  partly  from  want 
of  curiosity,  partly  from  a  disinclination 
to  unnecessary  mental  effort.  But  as  I 
watched  his  face,  half-unconsciously,  I 
could  not  help  observing  that  now  and 
then  it  would  light  up  suddenly  and 
darken  again  almost  instantly.  At  last 
his  father  turned  round,  and  with  some 
severity  said : 

*^  You  do  not  seem  to  be  making  any  ap- 
proaches to  mutual  acquaintance.  Charles, 
why  don't  you  address  your  companion  ?  " 

The  words  were  uttered  in  the  slow 
tone  of  one  used  to  matters  too  serious  for 
common  speech. 

The  boy  cast  a  hurried  glance  at  me, 
smiled  uncertainly,  and  moved  uneasily  on 
his  seat.  His  father  turned  away  and 
made  a  remark  to  the  coachman. 

Mr.  Osborne  was  a  very  tall,  thin,  yet 
square-shouldered  man,  with  a  pale  face, 
and  large  features  of  delicate  form.  He 
looked  severe,  pure,  and  irritable.  The 
tone  of  his  voice,  although  the  words  were 
measured  and  rather  stilted,  led  me  to  this 
last  conclusion  quite  as  much  as  the  ex- 
pression of  his  face ;  for  it  was  thin  and  a 
little  acid.  I  soon  observed  that  Charley 
started  slightly,  as  often  as  his  father  ad- 
dressed him ;  but  this  might   be  because 


his  father  always  did  so  with  more  or  le^s 
of  abruptness.  At  times  there  was  great 
kindness  in  his  manner,  seeming,  however, 
less  the  outcome  of  natural  tenderness 
than  of  a  sense  of  duty.  His  being  was 
evidently  a  weight  upon  his  son's,  and 
kept  down  the  natural  movements  of  his 
spirit.  A  number  of  small  circumstances 
only  led  me  to  these  conclusions ;  for  noth- 
ing remarkable  occurred  to  set  in  any 
strons  light  their  mutual  relation.  For 
his  side  Charles  was  always  attentive  and 
ready,  although  with  a  promptitude  that 
had  more  in  it  of  the  mechanical  impulse  of 
habit  than  of  pleased  obedience.  Mr.  Os- 
borne spoke  kindly  to  me  —  I  think  the 
more  kindly  that  I  was  not  his  son,  and  he 
was  therefore  not  so  responsible  for  me. 
But  he  looked  as  if  the  care  of  the  whole 
world  lay  on  his  shoulders ;  as  if  an  awful 
destruction  were  the  most  likely  thing  to 
happen  to  every  one,  and  to  him  were  com- 
mitted the  toilsome  chance  of  saving  some. 
Doubtless  he  would  not  have  trusted  his 
boy  so  far  from  home,  but  that  the  clergy- 
man to  whom  he  was  about  to  hand  mm 
over,  was  an  old  friend,  of  the  same  re- 
ligious opinions  as  himself. 

I  coula  well,  but  must  not,  linger  over 
the  details  of  our  journey,  full  to  me  of 
most  varied  pleasure.  The  constant  change, 
not  so  rapid  as  to  prevent  the  mind  from 
reposing  a  little  upon  the  scenes  which 
presented  themselves;  the  passing  vision 
of  countries  and  peoples,  manners  and 
modes  of  life,  so  mfferent  from  our  own, 
did  much  to  arouse  aud  develope  my  na- 
ture. Those  flashes  of  pleasure  came  upon 
Charles's  pale  face  more  and  more  fre- 
quently ;  and  ere  the  close  of  the  first  day 
we  had  begun  to  talk  with  some  degree 
of  friendliness.  But  it  became  clear  to  me 
that  with  his  father  ever  blocking  up  our 
horizon,  whether  he  sat  with  his  broad 
back  in  front  of  us  on  the  doach-boz,  or 
paced  the  deck  of  a  vessel,  or  perched  with 
us  under  the  hood  on  the  top  of  a  dili- 
gence, we  should  never  arrive  at  any  free- 
dom of  speech.  I  sometimes  wondered, 
long  after,  whether  Mr.  Osborne  had  be- 
gun to  discover  that  he  was  overlaying 
and  smothering  the  young  life  of  his  boy, 
and  had  therefore  adopted  the  plan,  so  lit- 
tle to  have  been  expected  from  him,  of 
sending  his  son  to  foreign  parts  to  con- 
tinue his  education. 

I  have  no  distinct  recollection  of  dates, 
or  even  of  the  exact  season  of  the  year.  I 
believe  it  was  the  early  summer,  but  in 
ray  memory  the  whole  journey  is  now  a 
mass  of  confused  loveliness  and  pleasure. 
Not  that   we  had  the   best  of  weather 
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all  the  way.  I  well  reooUect  pouring 
raiDB,  and  from  the  fact  that  I  distinctly 
Remember  my  first  view  of  an  Alpine 
height,  I  am  certain  we  must  have  nad 
days  of  mist  and  rain  immediately  before. 
That  sight  however,  to  me  more  like  an 
individual  revelation  or  vision  than  the 
impact  of  an  object  upon  the  brain,  stands 
in  my  mind  altogether  isolated  from  pre- 
ceding and  following  impressions  —  alone, 
a  thine  to  praise  Grod  for,  if  there  be 
a  •  Goa  to  praise.  If  there  be  not, 
then  was  the  whole  thing  a  grand  and 
lovely  illusion,  worthv,  for  grandeur  and 
lovelmess,  of  a  world  with  a  God  at 
the  heart  of  it.  But  the  grandeur  and  the 
loveliness  spring  from  the  operation  of 
natural  laws ;  the  laws  themselves  are  real 
and  true  — how  could  the  false  result  from 
them  ?  I  hope  yet  and  will  hope  that  I  am 
not  a  bubble  filled  with  the  mocking 
breath  of  a  Mephistopheles,  but  a  child 
whom  his  infinite  Father  will  not  hardly 
judge  that  he  could  not  believe  in  him  so 
much  as  he  would.  I  will  tell  how  the 
vision  came. 

'Although  comparatively  few  people  vis- 
ited Switzerland  in  those  days,  Mr.  Os- 
borne had  been  there  before,  and  for  some 
reason  or  other  had  determined  on  going 
round  by  Interlachen.  At  Thun  we  found 
a  sail-boat,  which  we  hired  to  take  us  and 
our  luggage.  At  starting,  an  incident 
happened  which  would  not  be  worth  men- 
tionmg,  but  for  the  impression  it  made 
upon  me :  a  French  lady  accompanied  by 
a  young  girl  approached  Mr.  Osborne  — 
doubtless  perceiving  he  was  a  clergyman, 
for,  being  an  Evangelical  of  the  most  pure, 
honest  and  narrow  type,  he  was  in  every 
point  and  line  of  his  countenance  marked 
a  priest  and  apart  from  his  fellowmen  — 
and  asked  him  to  allow  her  and  her  daugh- 
ter to  go  in  the  boat  with  us  to  Interla- 
chen. A  glow  of  pleasure  awoke  in  me  at 
sight  of  his  courtly  behaviour,  with  lifted 
hat  and  bowed  head ;  for  I  had  never  been 
in  the  company  of  such  a  gentleman  be- 
fore. But  the  wish  instantly  followed  that 
his  son  might  have  shared  in  his  courtesy. 
We  partook  freely  of  his  justice  and  be- 
nevolence, but  he  showed  us  no  such  grace 
as  he  showed  the  lady.  I  have  since  ob- 
served that  sons  are  endlessly  grateful  for 
coiurtesv  from  their  fathers. 

The  lady  and  her  daughter  sat  down  in 
the  stem  of  the  boat ;  and  therefore 
Charley  and  I,  not  certainly  to  our  discom- 
fiture, had  to  go  before  the  mast.  The 
men  rowed  out  into  the  lake,  and  then 
hoisted  the  sail.  Away  we  went  careering 
before  4  pleasant  breeze.    As  yet  it  blew 


fog  and  mist,  but  the  hope  was  that  it 
would  soon  blow  it  away. 

An  unspoken  friendship  by  this  time 
bound  Charley  and  me  together,  silent  in 
its  beginnings  and  slow  in  its  growth  — 
not  the  worst  pledges  of  endurance.  And 
now  for  the  first  time  in  our  journey, 
Charley  was  hidden  from  his  father:  the 
sail  came  between  them.  He  glanced  at 
me  with  a  slight  sigh,  which  even  then  I 
took  for  an  involuntary  sigh  of  relief.  We 
lay  leaning  over  the  bows,  now  looking  up 
at  the  mist  blown  in  never-ending  vol- 
umed  sheets,  now  at  the  sail  swelung  in 
the  wind  before  which  it  fled,  and  again 
down  at  the  water  through  which  our  boat 
was  ploughing  its  evanescent  furrow.  We 
could  see  very  little.  Portions  of  the  shore 
would  now  and  then  appear,  dim  like  re- 
flections from  a  tamishea  mirror,  and  then 
fade  back  into  the  depths  of  cloudy  disso- 
lution. Still  it  was  growing  lighter,  and 
the  man  who  was  on  the  outlook  became 
less  anxious  in  his  forward  gaze,  and  less 
frequent  in  his  calls  to  the  nelmsman.  I 
was  lying  half  over  the  gunwale,  looking 
into  the  rftrange-coloured  water,  blue 
dimmed  with  undissolved  white,  when  a 
cry  from  Charles  made  me  start  and  look 
up.  It  was  indeed  a  Grod-like  vision.  The 
mist  yet  rolled  thick  below,  but  away  up, 
far  away  and  far  up,  yet  as  if  close  at 
hand,  the  clouds  were  broken  into  a  mighty 
window,  through  which  looked  in  upon  us 
a  huge  mountain  peak,  swathed  in  snow. 
One  great  level  band  of  darker  cloud 
crossed  its  breast,  above  which  rose  the 
peak,  triumphant  in  calmness,  and  stood 
unutterably  solemn  and  grand,  in  clouds 
as  white  as  its  own  whiteness.  It  had 
been  there  all  the  time !  I  sunk  on  my 
knees  in  the  boat  and  gazed  up.  With  a 
sudden  sweep  the  clouds  curtained  the 
mighty  window,  and  the  Jungfrau  with- 
drew into  its  Holv  of  Holies.  I  am  pain- 
fully conscious  of  the  helplessness  of  my 
speech.  The  vision  vanishes  from  the 
words  as  it  vanished  from  the  bewildered 
eyes.  But  from  the  mind  it  glorified  it 
has  never  vanished.  I  have  oeen  more 
ever  since  that  sight.  To  have  beheld  a 
truth  is  an  apotheosis.  What  the  truth 
was  I  could  not  tell ;  but  I  had  seen  some- 
thing which  raised  me  above  my  former 
self  and  made  me  long  to  rise  hijgher  yet. 
It  awoke  worship,  and  a  belief  in  the  in- 
comprehensible divine;  but  admitted  of 
being  analyzed  no  more  than,  in  that  tran- 
sient vision,  my  intellect  could  —  ere  dawn- 
ing it  vanished  —  analyze  it  into  the  des- 
erts of  rock,  the  gulfs  of  green  ice  and 
flowing  water,  the    savage    solitudes  of 
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snow,  the  mysterious  mUes  of  draperied 
mist,  that  went  to  make  up  the  vision, 
each  and  all  essential  thereto. 

I  had  been  too  much  given  to  the  at- 
tempted production  in  myself  of  effects  to 
justify  the  vague  theories  towards  which 
my  inborn  prepossessions  carried  me.  I 
had  felt  enough  to  believe  there  was  more 
to  be  felt ;  and  such  stray  scraps  of  verse 
of  the  new  order  as,  floating  about,  had 
reached  me,  had  set  me  questioning  and 
testing  my  own  life  and  perceptions  and 
sympathies  by  what  these  awoke  in  me  at 
second-hand.  I  had  often  doubted,  op- 
pressed by  the  power  of  these,  whether  I 
could  myself  see,  or  whether  my  sympathy 
with  Nature  was  not  merely  inspired  by 
the  vision  of  others.  Ever  after  this,  if 
such  a  doubt  returned,  with  it  arose  the 
Jungfrau  looking  into  my  very  soul. 

"  Oh  Charlie  1 "  was  aU  I  could  say.  Our 
hands  met  blindly,  and  clasped  each  other. 
I  burst  into  silent  tears. 

When  I  looked  up,  Charley  was  staring 
into  the  mist  again.  His  eyes  too  were 
full  of  tears,  but  some  troubUng  contradic- 
tion prevented  their  flowing :  1  saw  it  by 
the  expression  of  that  mobile  but  now 
firmly-closed  mouth. 

Often  ere  we  left  Switzerland  I  saw  sim- 
ilar glories :  this  vision  remains  alone,  for 
it  was  the  first. 

I  will  not  linger  over  the  tempting  de- 
light of  the  village  near  which  we  landed, 
its  houses  covered  with  quaintly  notched 
wooden  scales  like  those  of  a  fish,  and  its 
river  full  to  the  brim  of  white-blue  water, 
rushing  from  the  far-off  bosom  of  the 
glaciers.  I  had  never  had  such  a  sense 
of  exuberance  and  plenty  as  this  river 
gave  me  —  especially  where  it  filled  the 
planks  and  piles  of  wood  that  hemmed  it 
m  like  a  trough.  I  might  agonize  in 
words  for  a  day  and  I  should  not  express 
the  delight.  And,  lest  my  readers  should 
apprehend  a  diary  of  a  tour,  I  shall  say 
nothing  more  of  our  journey,  remarking 
only  that  if  Switzerland  were  to  become 
as  common  to  the  mere  tourist  mind  as 
Cheapside  is  to  a  Londoner,  the  meanest 
of  its  glories  would  be  no  whit  impaired 
thereby.  Sometimes,  I  confess,  in  these 
days  of  overcrowded  cities,  when,  in  pe- 
riodical fioods,  the  lonely  places  of  the 
earth  are  from  them  inundated,  I  do  look 
up  to  the  heavens  and  say  to  myself  that 
there  at  least,  between  the  stars,  even  in 
thickest  of  nebulous  consteUations,  there 
is  yet  plenty  of  pure,  unadulterated  room 
—  not  even  a  vapour  to  hang  a  colour 
upon;  but  presently  I  return  to  my  bet- 
ter mind  and  say,  that  any  man  who  loves 


his  fellow,  will    yet  find    he    has   room 
enough  and  to  spare. 

GHAPTER  XVI. 
THB    ICB-CAVE. 

DuRiNO  our  journey,  Mr.  Osborne  had 
seldom  talked  to  us,  and  far  more  seldom 
in  speech  sympathetic.  K  by  chance  I 
came  out  with  anything  I  thought  or  felt, 
even  if  he  did  not  disapprove  altogether, 
he  would  yet  first  lay  hold  of  something  to 
which  he  could  object,  coming  round  only 
by  degrees,  and  with  differences,  to  ex- 
press a  little  consent.  Evidently  with  hun 
objection  was  the  first  step  in  instruction. 
It  was  better  in  his  eyes  to  say  you  were 
wrong  than  to  say  you  were  right,  even  if 
you  should  be  much  more  right  thau 
wrong.  He  had  not  the  smallest  idea  of 
siding  with  the  truth  in  you,  of  digging 
about  it  and  watering  it,  imtil  it  grew  a 
great  tree  in  which  au  your  thought-birds 
might  nestle  and  sing  their  songs ;  but  he 
must  be  ever  against  the  error  —  forget- 
ting that  the  only  antagonist  of  the  false 
is  3ie  true.  **  What,"  I  used  to  think  in 
after  years,  **  is.  the  use  of  battering  the 
walls  to  get  at  the  error,  when  the  landly 
truth  is  holding  the  postern  open  for  yoa 
to  enter,  and  pitch  it  out  of  window  ?  " 

The  evening  before  we  parted,  he  gave 
us  a  solemn  admonishment  on  the  danger 
of  being  led  astray  by  what  men  called 
the  beauties  of  Nature  —  for  the  heart  was 
so  desperately  wicked,  that  even  of  the 
things  God  had  made  to  show  his  power,  it 
woiud  make  snares  for  our  destruction.  I 
will  not  go  on  with  his  homily,  out  of  re- 
spect for  the  man ;  for  there  was  much 
earnestness  in  him,  and  it  would  utterly 
shame  me  if  I  were  supposed  to  hold 
that  up  to  the  contempt  which  the  forms  it 
took  must  bring  upon  it.  Besides,  he 
made  such  a  fr«e  use  of  the  most  sacred 
of  names,  that  I  shrink  from  representing 
his  utterance.  A  ffood  man  I  do  not  doubt 
he  was ;  but  he  did  the  hard  parts  of  his 
duty  to  the  n'egleot  of  the  genial  parts, 
and  therefore  was  not  a  man  to  help  others 
to  be  good.  His  own  son  revived  the 
moment  he  took  leave  of  us  —  began  to 
open  up  as  the  little  red  flower  called  the 
Snepherd's-Hour-Glass  opens  when  the 
cloud  withdraws.  It  is  a  terrible  thing 
when  the  father  is  the  cloud  and  not  the 
sun  of  his  child's  life.  If  Charley  had 
been  like  the  greater  number  of  boys  I 
have  known,  all  this  would  only  have  har- 
dened his  mental  and  moral  skin  by  the 
natural  process  of  accommodation.  But 
his  skin  would  not  harden,  and  the  evil 
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wrought  the  deeper.  From  his  fietther  he 
had  inherited  a  conscience  of  abnormal 
Bensibility;  but  he  could  not  inherit  the 
religious  dogmas  by  means  of  which  his 
father  had  partly  deadened,  partly  dis- 
torted his;  and  constant  pressure  and 
irritation  had  already  generated  a  great 
soreness  of  surface. 

When  he  began  to  open  up,  it  was  after 
a  sad  fashion  at  first.  To  resume  my 
simile  of  the  pimpernel — it  was  to  disclose 
a  heart  in  which  the  glowingpurple  was 
blanched  to  a  sickly  violet.  Wnat  happi- 
ness he  had,  came  in  fits  and  bursts,  and 
passed  as  quickly,  leaving  him  depressed 
and  miserable.  He  was  always  either 
wishing  to  be  happy,  or  trying  to  be  sure 
of  the  erounds  of  the  brief  happiness  he 
had.  He  allowed  the  natural  blessedness 
of  his  years  hardlv  a  chance :  the  moment 
its  lobes  appeared  above  ground,  he  was 
handling  them,  examining  them,  and  try- 
ing to  pull  them  open.  No  wonder  they 
crept  underground  again!  It  may  seem 
hanily  credible  that  such  should  be  the 
case  with  a  boy  of  fifteen,  but  I  am  not 
mistaken  in  my  diagnosis.  I  will  go  a 
little  further.  Gifted  with  the  keenest 
perceptions,  and  a  nature  unusually  re- 
sponsive to  the  feelings  of  others,  he  was 
bom  to  be  an  artist.  But  he  was  content 
neither  with  his  own  suggestions,  nor  with 
understanding  those  of  another ;  he  must, 
by  the  force  of  his  own  will,  generate  his 
friend's  feeling  in  himself,  not  perceiving 
the  thing  impossible.  This  was  one  point 
at  which  we  touched,  and  which  went  far 
to  enable  me  to  understand  him.  The 
original  in  him  was  thus  constantly  re- 
pressed, and  he  suffered  from  the  natural 
consequences  of  repression.  He  suffered 
also  on  the  physical  side  from  a  tendency 
to  disease  of  the  lungs  inherited  from  his 
mother. 

Mr.  Forest's  house  stood  high  on  the 
Grindelwald  side  of  the  Wencern  Alp,  un- 
der a  bare  grassy  height  fuU  of  pasture 
both  summer  and  winter.  In  front  was  a 
great  space,  half  meadow,  half  common, 
rather  poorly  covered  with  hill-grasses. 
The  rock  was  near  the  surface,  and  in 
places  came  through,  when  the  grass  was 
changed  for  lichens  and  mosses.  Through 
this  rocky  meadow,  now  roamed,  now 
rushed,  now  tumbled  one  of  those  Alpine 
streams,  the  very  thought  of  whose  ice- 
bom  plenitude  inakes  me  happy  yet.  Its 
banks  were  not  abrupt  but  rounded  gently 
in,  and  grassy  down  to  the  water's  brink. 
The  larger  torrents  of  water  wore  the 
channel  wide,  and  the  sinking  of  the  water 
in  summer  let  the  grass  grow  within  it. 


But  peaceful  as  the  place  was,  and  merry 
with  the  constant  rush  of  this  busy 
stream,  it  had,  even  in  the  hottest  summer 
day,  a  memory  of  the  winter  about  it,  a 
look  of  suppressed  desolation;  for  the 
only  trees  upon  it  were  a  score  of  strag- 
gling pines  —  all  dead,  as  if  blasted  by 
lightning  or  smothered  by  snow.  Perhaps 
they  were  the  last  of  the  forest  in  that 
part,  and  their  roots  had  reached  a  stratum 
where  they  could  not  live.  All  I  know  is, 
that  there  they  stood,  blasted  and  dead 
every  one  of  tnem. 

Charley  could  never  bear  them,  and  even 
disliked  the  place  because  of  them.  His 
father  was  one  whom  a  mote  in  his 
brother's  eye  repelled;  the  son  suffered 
for  this  in  twenty  ways  —  one  of  which 
was,  that  a  single  spot  in  the  landscape 
was  to  him  enough  to  destroy  the  loveli- 
ness of  exquisite  surroundings. 

A  good  way  below  lay  the  valley  of  the 
Grindelwald.  The  Eager  and  the  Matter- 
horn  were  both  within  sight.  K  a  man 
has  any  sense  of  the  infinite,  he  cannot  fail 
to  be  rendered  capable  of  higher  things  by 
such  embodiments  of  the  high.'  (Xher* 
wise,  they  are  heaps  of  dirt,  to  be  scram- 
bled up  and  conquered,  for  scrambling  and 
conquering's  sake,  l^ey  are  but  warts, 
Pelion  and  Ossa  and  all  of  them.  Ihey 
seemed  to  oppress  Charley  at  first. 

"  Oh  WiUie,"  he  said  to  me  one  day,  "if 
I  could  but  believe  in  those  mountains, 
how  happy  I  should  be  I  But  I  doubt,  I 
doubt  they  are  but  rocks  and  snow.'' 

I  only  half  understood  him.  I  am  afraid 
I  never  did  understand  him  more  than 
half.  Later,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  was  not  the  fit  place  for  him ;  and  that 
if  his  father  had  understood  him,  he  would 
never  have  sent  him  there. 

It  was  some  time  before  Mr.  Forest 
would  take  us  any  mountain  ramble. 
He  said  we  must  first  get  accustomed  to 
the  air  of  the  place,  else  the  precipices 
would  turn  our  brains.  He  allowed  us 
however  to  range  within  certain  bounds. 

One  day  soon  after  our  arrival,  we  ac- 
companied one  of  our  school-fellows  down 
to  the  valley  of  the  Grindelwald,  specially 
to  see  the  head  of  the  snake-glacier,  which 
having  crept  thither  can  creep  no  further. 
Somebody  had  even  then  hollowed  out  a 
cave  in  it.  We  crossed  a  little  brook 
which  issued  from  it  constantly,  and 
entered.  Charley  uttered  a  cry  of  dismay, 
but  I  was  too  much  delighted  at  the  mo- 
ment to  heed  him.  For  the  whole  of  the 
white  cavern  was  filled  with  the  blue  air, 
so  blue  that  I  saw  the  air  which  filled  it. 
Perfectly  transparent,  it  had  no  substance, 
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only  blueneis,  which  deepened  and  deep- 
ened as  I  went  further  in.  All  down  the 
smooth  white  walls  evermore  waa  stealing 
a  thin  veil  of  dissolution ;  while  here  and 
there  little  runnels  of  the  purest  water 
were  tumbling  in  tiny  cataracts  from  top 
to  bottom.  It  was  one  of  the  thousand 
birthplaces  of  streams,  ever  creeping  into 
the  day  of  vision  from  the  unlike  and  the 
unknown,  unrolling  themselves  like  the 
fronds  of  a  fern  out  of  the  infinite  of  God. 
Ice  was  all  around,  hard  and  cold  and 
dead  and  white  ;•  but  out  of  it  and  away 
went  the  water  babbling  and  singing  in 
the  sunlight. 

"  Oh  Charley  1 "  T  exclaimed,  looking 
round  in  my  transport  for  sympathy.  It 
was  now  my  turn  to  cry  out,  for  Charley's 
face  was  that  of  a  corpse.  The  brilliant 
blue  of  the  cave  made  us  look  to  each  other 
most  ghastly  and  fearful. 

"Do  come  out,  Wilfrid,"  he  said;  «I 
cannot  bear  it." 

I  put  my  arm  ;in  his,  and  we  walked  into 
the  sunlight.  He  drew  a  deep  breath  of 
relief,  and  turned  to  me  with  an  attempt 
at  a  smile,  but  his  lip  quivered. 

« It's  an  awful  place,  Wilfrid.  I  don't 
like  it.  Don't  go  in  again.  I  should  stand 
waiting  to  see  you  come  out  in  a  winding- 
sheet.  I  think  there's  something  wrong 
with  my  brain.  That  blue  seems  to  have  got 
into  it.    I  see  everything  horribly  dead." 

On  the  way  back  he  started  several 
times,  and  looked  round  as  if  with  invol- 
untary apprehension,  but  mastered  him- 
self with  an  effort,  and  joined  again  in  the 
conversation.  Before  we  reached  home  he 
was  much  fatigued,  and  complaining  of 
headache,  went  to  bed  immediately  on  our 
arrival. 

We  slept  in  the  same  room.  When  I 
went  up  at  the  usual  hour,  he  was  awake. 

"  Can't  you  sleep  ?  "  I  said. 

"I've  been  asleep  several  times,"  he 
answered,  "  but  I've  had  such  a  horrible 
dream  every  time  1  We  were  all  corpses 
that  couldn't  get  to  sleep,  and  went  about 
pawing  the   slimy  walls  of  our    marble' 


sepulchre  —  so  cold  and  wet !  It  was  that 
horrible  ice-cave,  I  suppose.  But  then  you 
know  that's  just  what  it  is,  Wilfrid." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  I  said, 
instinctively  turning  from  the  subject,  for 
the  glitter  of  his  black  eyes  looked  bodefuL 
I  did  not  then  know  how  like  he  and  I 
were,  or  how  like  my  fate  might  have  been 
to  his,  if,  instead  of  finding  at  once  a  fit 
food  for  my  fancy,  and  a  safety-valve  for 
its  excess,  in  those  old  romances,  I  had  had 
my  regards  turned  inwards  upon  myself^ 
before  I  could  understand  the  phenomena 
there  exhibited.  Certainly  I  too  should 
have  been  thus  rendered  miserable,  and 
body  and  soul  would  have  mutually  preyed 
on  each  other. 

I  sought  to  change  the  subject.  I  could 
never  t^k  to  him  about  his  iather,  but  he 
had  always  been  ready  to  speak  of  his 
mother  and  sister.  Now,  however,  I  could 
not  rouse  him.  "  Poor  mamma  I "  was  all 
the  response  he  made  to  some  admiring 
remark ;  and  when  I  mentioned  his  sister 
Mary,  he  only  said,  "  She's  a  good  girl, 
our  Mary,"  and  turned  uneasily  towards 
the  wall.  I  went  to  bed.  He  lay  quiet, 
and  I  fell  asleep. 

When  I  woke  in  the  morning,  I  found 
him  very  unwell.  I  suppose  the  illness 
had  been  coming  on  for  some  time.  He 
was  in  a  low  fever.  As  the  doctor -de- 
clared it  not  infectious,  I  was  allowed  to 
nurse  him.  He  was  often  delirious  and 
spoke  the  wildest  things.  Especially,  he 
would  converse  with  the  Saviour  after  the 
strangest  fashion. 

He  lay  ill  for  some  weeks.  Mr.  Forest 
would  not  allow  me  to  sit  up  with  him  at 
night,  but  I  was  always  by  his  bedside 
early  in  the  morning,  and  did  what  I  could 
to  amuse  and  comfort  him  through  the 
day.  When  at  length  he  began  to  grow 
better,  he  was  more  cheerful  than  I  had 
known  him  hitherto;  but  he  remained 
very  weak  for  some  time.  He  had  grown 
a  good  deal  during  his  illness,  and  indeed 
never  looked  a  boy  again. 


Travelung  on  the  plain  (whioh  notwithstand- 
ing hath  its  riaiugs  and  fallings),  I  discovered 
Salisbury  steeple  many  miles;  coming  to  a  de- 
clivity, I  lost  the  sight  thereof;  but  climbing  up 
the  next  hill,  the  steeple  grow  out  of  the  ground 
again.  Yea,  I  often  found  it  and  lost  it,  till  at 
last  I  came  safely  to  it,  and  took  my  lodging 
near  it.  It  fareth  thus  with  us,  whilst  we  are 
wayfaring  to  heaven,  mounted  on  the  Pisgah 


top  of  some  good  meditation,  we  get  a  glimpse  of 
our  celestial  Canaan.  But  when,  either  on  the 
flat  of  an  ordinary  temper,  or  in  the  fall  of  an 
extraordinary  temptation,  we  lose  the  view 
thereof.  Thus,  in  the  sight  of  our  soul,  heaven 
is  discovered,  covered,  and  recovere'i;  till, 
though  late,  at  last,  though  slowly,  surely,  we 
arrive  at  the  haven  of  our  happiness. 

Thomas  Fuller. 
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From  The,  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
MENDELSSOHN    AT  BUCKINGHAM 
PALACE. 

The  orio;inal  of  the  following  interesting 
letter  by  Mendelssohn  has  just  been  pub- 
lished by  his  son  in  a  German  perioducal. 
It  will  naturally  be  peculiarly  interesting  to 
Cnglish  readers.  We  wonder  how  many 
more  of  these  charming  effusions  are  lying 
concealed :  — 

Frankfobt,  July  19, 1842. 

Mt  dba&bst  uttlb  Mothsb,  —  I  most  tell 
you  a  little  more  about  London  and  of  the  days 
after  our  trip  to  Manchester.  I  could  not  make 
up  my  mind  to  go  to  Dublin  because  of  the 
twelTe  hours'  sea  journey,  the  thought  of  which 
crushed  all  my  ideas.  We  spent  two  peaceful 
days  in  Manchester  with  the  uncles  and  aunts, 
but  as  soon  as  we  got  back  to  London  the  whirl 
began  again.  I  shall  tdl  you  all  about  it  ver- 
bally  —  how  disgraoeftilly  Cecile  carried  on  with 
Sir  Edward  Bulwer,  and  bow  old  Bogers  (Sam 
Rogers,  you  know)  squeesed  her  hand  and 
begged  her  to  bring  up  her  children  to  be  as 
charming  as  herself,  and  to  speak  English  as 
well  (this  made  a  sensation),  and  how  Mr.  Roe- 
buck came  in  (ask  Dirichlet  who  he  is),  and 
how  we  pUyed  charades  at  the  Beneckes',  and 
Klingemann  acted  a  West  Indian  planter,  and 
Sir  Walter  S3ott,  and  how  the  Directors  of  the 
Philharmonic  gave  me  a  fish  dinner  at  Green- 
wich with  whitebait  and  speeches,  and  how  they 
Bang  my  Antigone  music  at  the  Moscheles'  (I 
must  imitate  that  on  the  piano  for  your  benefit 
—  I  see  Rebecca  laughing  already  :  but  why 
does  she  never  write?)  —and  how  I  waited  for 
Herr  von  Maseow  at  the  Brunswick  Hotel,  and 
spoke  to  Herr  Abeken  at  the  Buusens',  and  how 
we  had  a  great  dinner  at  the  Bunsens'  —  all 
this  I  shall  describe  minutely  when  I  see  you; 
but  I  must  at  once  tell  you  all  the  details  of  my 
last  visit  at  Buckingham  Palace.  I  know  how 
it  will  amuse  yon,  dear  mother,  and  me  too. 

It  is,  as  O.  says,  the  one  really  pleasant  and 
thoroughly  comfortable  English  bouse  where 
one  feels  i,  son  aise.  Of  course  I  do  know  a  few 
others,  but  yet  on  the  whole  I  agree  with  him. 
Joking  apart.  Prince  Albert  had  asked  me  to  go 
to  him  on  Saturday  at  two  o'clock,  so  that  I 
might  try  his  organ  before  I  left  England ;  I 
found  him  alone,  and  as  we  were  talking  away, 
the  Queen  came  in,  also  alone,  in  a  simple  morn- 
ing dress.  She  said  she  was  obliged  to  leave 
for  Garemont  in  an  hour,  and  then  suddenly 
interrupting  herself,  exclaimed,  **  But  good- 
ness, what  a  oonfiision!  **  for  the  wind  had  lit- 
tered the  whole  room,  and  even  the  pedals  of 
the  organ  (which,  by  the  way,  made  a  very 
pretty  feature  in  the  room),  with  leaves  of  mu- 
sic from  a  large  portfolio  that  lay  open.  As  she 
spoke  she  knelt  down  and  began  picking  up  the 
music.  Prince  Albert  helf^,  and  I  too  was 
not  idle.  Then  Prince  Albert  proceeded  to  ex- 
plain the  stops  to  me,  and  she  said  that  she 
would  meanwhile  put  things  straight.    I  begged 


that  the  Prince  would  first  play  me  something, 
so  that,  as  I  said,  I  might  boast  about  it  in 
(Germany;  and  be  played  a  Chorale,  by  heart, 
with  the  pedals,  so  charmingly  and  clearly  and 
correctly  that  it  would  have  done  credit  to  any 
professional,  and  the  Queen,  having  finished  her 
work,  came  and  sat  by  him  and  listened  and 
looked  pleased.  Then  it  was  my  turn,  and  I 
began  my  chorus  ftrom  «•  St  Paul  "  —  *•  How 
lovely  are  the  messengers  **  Before  I  got  to 
the  end  of  the  first  verse  they  both  joined  in  the 
chorus,  and  all  the  time  Prince  Albert  managed 
the  stops  for  me  so  cleverly  —  first  a  flute,  nt 
the  forte  the  great  organ,  at  the  D  major  part 
the  whole,  then  he  made  a  lovely  diminuendo 
with  the  stops,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  piece, 
and  all  by  heart  —  that  I  was  really  quite  en- 
chanted. Then  the  young  Prince  of  Cbtha 
came  in,  and  there  was  more  chatting;  and  the 
Queen  asked  if  I  had  written  any  new  songs, 
and  said  she  was  very  fond  of  singing  my  pub- 
lished ones.  **  You  should  sing  one  to  him," 
said  Prince  Albert;  and,  after  a  little  begging, 
she  said  she  would  try  the  "  Fruhlingslied  "  in 
B  flit  —  ••  If  it  is  stiU  here,"  she  added,  ••  for 
all  my  music  is  packed  up  for  Claremont'* 
Prince  Albert  went  to  look  for  it,  but  came  back, 
saying  it  was  already  packed.  **  But  one  might 
perhaps  unpack  it,**  said  L     '*  We  must  send 

for  Lady ,*'  she  said.      (I  did  not  catch 

the  name.)  So  the  bell  was  runi;;,  and  the 
servants  were  sent  after  it,  but  without  suc- 
cess; and  at  last  the  (^ueen  went  herself,  ai.d 
while  she  was  (rone  Prince  Albert  said  to  me, 
**  She  b^gs  you  will  accept  this  present  as  a  re- 
membrance," and  gave  me  a  little  case  with  a 
beautiful  ring  on  which  is  engraved  '^V.R. 
1842.'*    Then  the  Queen  came  back  and  said, 

*«  Lady is  gone,  and  has  taken  all  my 

things  with  her.  It  really  is  most  annoying.*' 
(You  oan*t  think  how  that  amused  me.)  I  thea 
begged  that  I  might  not  be  made  to  suffer  for 
the  accident,  and  hoped  she  would  sing  another 
song.  After  some  consultation  with  her  husband 
he  said,  **  She  will  sing  vou  something  of 
Glfiok's.  *  *  Meantime  the  Pnnoess  of  Gotha  hod 
come  in,  and  wo  five  proceeded  through  yarious 
corridors  and  rooms  to  the  Queen's  sitting- 
room,  where  there  was  a  gigantic  rocking-horse 
standing  near  the  sofa,  and  two  big  bird-cages, 
and  pictures  on  the  walls,  and  splendidly  bound 
books  on  the  table,  and  music  on  the  piano. 
The  Duchess  of  Kent  came  in  too,  and  while 
they  were  all  tUking  I  rummaged  about 
amongst  the  music,  and  soon  discovered  my  first 
set  of  songs.  So,  of  course,  I  begged  her  rather 
to  sing  one  of  those  than  the  Gluck,  to  which  she 
very  kindly  consented ;  and  which  did  she  choose  ? 
—  **Schoner  und  sohoner  sohmuckt  sich!  " 
sang  it  quite  charmingly,  in  strict  time  and 
tune,  and  with  very  good  execution.  Onlv  in 
the  line  **  Der  Prosa  Lasten  and  Mnh,**  where 
it  goes  down  to  D,  and  then  comes  up  again 
chromatically,  she  sang  D  sharp  each  time  and 
as  I  gave  her  the  note  both  times,  the  last  time 
she  sang  D,  and  there  it  ought  to  have  been  D 
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sharp.  Bat  with  the  exception  of  this  little 
mistake  it  was  reallj  charming,  and  the  last 
long  G  I  have  neTer  heard  better,  or  parcr,  or 
more  natural  from  any  amatear.  Then  I  was 
obliged  to  confess  that  Fannj  had  written  the 
song  (whioh  I  found  very  hard,  but  pride  must 
have  a  fall)  and  beg  her  to  sing  one  of  mj  own 
also.  If  I  would  give  her  plenty  of  help  she 
would  gladly  try,  she  said,  and  then  she  sang 
the  Pilgerspruoh  *'  Lass  dich  nur,"  really  quite 
faultlessly,  and  with  charming  feeling  and  ex- 
pression. I  thought  to  myself,  one  must  not  pay 
too  many  compliments  on  such  an  occasion,  so 
'I  merely  thanked  her  a  great  many  times;  upon 
which  she  said,  '*  Oh,  if  only  I  had  not  been  so 
frightened;  generally,!  have  such  long  breath.** 
Then  I  praised  her  heartily  and  with  the  best 
conscience  in  the  world;  for  just  that  part  with 
the  long  G  at  the  close  she  had  done  so  well, 
taking  the  three  following  and  connecting  notes 
in  the  same  breath,  as  one  seldom  hears  it  done, 
and  therefore  it  amused  me  doubly  that  she  her- 
self should  have  begun  about  it  After  this 
Prince  Albert  sang  the  Aerndte-lied,  **Es  ist 
ein  Schnitter;*'  and  then  he  said  I  must  play 
him  something  before  I  went,  and  gave  me  as 
themes  the  chorale  which  he  had  played  on 
the  organ  and  the  song  he  had  just  sung.  If 
everything  had  gone  as  usual,  I  ought  to  have 
improvised  most  dreadfully  badly,  for  it  is  al- 
most always  like  that  with  me  when  I  want  it 
to  go  well,  and  then  I  should  have  gone  away 
vexed  with  the  whole  morning.  But,  just  as  if 
I  was  to  keep  nothing  but  the  pleasantest,  most 
charming  recollection  of  it,  I  never  improvised 
better;  I  was  in  the  best  mood  for  it,  and  played 
a  long  time,  and  enjoyed  it  myself  so  that  be- 
sides the  two  themes  I  brought  in  the  songs  that 
the  Queen  had  sung,  natui^y  enough;  and  it 
all  went  off  so  owUy  that  I  would  gladly  not 
have  stopped;  and  they  fbllowed  me  with .  so 
much  intelligence  and  attention  that  I  felt  more 
at  my  ease  than  I  ever  did  in  improvising  to  an 
audience.  She  said  several  times  she  hoped  I 
would  soon  come  to  England  again  and  pay  them 
a  visit,  and  then  I  took  leave,  and  down  below 
I  saw  the  beautiful  carriages  wuting,  with  their 
scarlet  outriders,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
the  flag  was  lowered,  and  the  Court  Circular 
announced,  '*  Her  T^esty  left  the  palace  at 
twenty  minutes  past  three;  **  and  I  went  off  in 
the  rain  to  the  &lingemanns,  and  had  the 
double  pleasure  of  pouring  out  all  my  news  to 
them  and  to  Cecile. 

I  must  add  that  I  begged  the  Queen  to  allow 
me  to  dedicate  my  A  minor  symphony  to  her, 
as  that  had  really  been  the  inducement  to  my 
journey,  and  because  the  English  name  on  the 
Scotch  piece  would  look  doubly  well.  Also,  I 
forgot  to  tell  you  how  just  as  she  was  going  to 
begin  to  sing  she  said,  **  But  the  parrot  must 
go  out  first,  or  he  will  screech  louder  than  I 
shall  sing  **  Upon  which  Prince  Albert  rang 
the  bell,  and  the  Prince  of  Gotha  said  he  would 
carry  it  out,  and  I  said,  **  Allow  me,**  and 
oai-ried  the  great  cage  out,  to  the  astonishment 


of  the  serraats.  There  is  plenty  more  to  say 
when  we  meet;  but  if  DirioUet  goes  and  thinks 
me  a  little  aristocrat  because  of  these  long  de- 
tails, I  swear  I  am  more  radical  than  ever,  and 
call  to  witness  Grate,  Roebuck,  and  you,  my 
dear  little  mother,  who  will  be  as  much  amoaed 
by  all  these  details  as  I  am  mysdt 


From  The  Spectator. 
GENERAL  TROCHU. 

If  we  could  thoroughly  understand  the 
failure  of  General  Trochu,  we  should  un- 
derstand the  cause  of  the  failure  of  France, 
which  as  yet  no  one  yet  quite  professes  to 
do.  Something  is  wanting  among  French- 
men, something  as  yet  undefinable,  and 
General  Trochu,  dealing  with  a  represent- 
ative crowd  of  Frenchmen,  with  the  popula- 
tion of  Paris,  with  an  army  recruited  from 
all  the  Provinces,  and  with  Mobiles  from 
all  the  Northern  Departments,  has  failed 
to  supply  that  deficiency.  To  say  why  he 
has  failed  is  to  state  what  that  deficiency 
is, —  the  most  important  and  least  soluble 
of  the  hundred  problems  raised  by  the 
war..  The  one  thin^  certain  is  that  the 
want  is  not  of  the  kind  which  Englishmen 
are  in  the  habit  of  believing.  Greneral 
Trochu  possessed  in  full  measure  all  the 
qualities  in  which  they  are  in  the  habit  of 
placing  confidence.  He  was  no  untried 
man,  such  as  they  believe  Gambetta  to  be, 
confident  in  his  own  brains  and  his  own 
princijjles,  full  of  Republican  vehemence, 
and  tainted  by  the  Southern  tendency  to 
gasconade ;  but  a  strong  cool  soldier,  who 
has  proved  not  only  in  hterature,  but  in 
actual  war,  war  against  Austrians,  that  he 
had  thoroughly  mastered  the  art  as  well 
as  the  scientific  theory  of  his  profession. 
No  ope  in  England  would  have  hesitated 
to  rive  command  to  a  General  of  his  ante- 
cedents, and  no  one  in  England  doubted 
that  he  was  precisely  the  man  to  organize 
the  fluid  enthusiasm  for  independence  and 
free  government  which  had  raised  him  to 
power.  He  was  believed  then  to  have  the 
knowledge,  the  decision,  and  the  ability 
required  for  his  great  task,  and  now  that 
he  has  failed,  no  one  seriously  doubts  that 
he  had  them  all.  There  may,  of  course, 
be  evidence  to  be  produced  after  the  siege ; 
but  certainly  not  one  scrap  has  been  forth- 
coming during  its  progress  to  change  the 
original  high  estimate  of  his  character  as 
a  cool,  patient  Breton  gentleman,  able  to 
organize,  able  to  keep  order,  able  to  lead 
soldiers  to  battle,  a  man  externally  as  like 
a  cultivated  English  officer  of  the  scientifio 
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branches  as  a  French  general  could  be. 
His  personal  courage  has  been  conspicu- 
ous throughout  the  siege,  has,  in  fact,  sug- 
gested a  popular  taunt  that  he  wanted 
death  to  escape  from  his  position.  His 
patience  has  been  demonstrated  by  his 
whole  action,  by  his  steadfast  adherence 
to  his  '^  plan,''  which,  it  now  seems  clear, 
was  to  make  Paris  impregnable,  and  then 
aid  the  provinces  in  a  rush  upon  the 
besiegers.  His  magnanimity  shone  out 
clearly  after  the  October  ^meute,  when  he 
refused,  very  weakly,  as  many  Englishmen 
thought,  to  execute  any  Reds.  He  doubt- 
less reflected  in  his  cool,  judicious  way  that 
his  business  was  to  defend  Paris,  not  to 
make  defence  hopeless  by  inaugpirating 
civil  war,  but  his  abstinence  from  blood- 
shed on  that  occasion  showed  a  nature 
very  far  removed  either  from  cruelty  or 
from  despotism.  Of  his  ability  to  organ- 
ize, in  the  ordinary  sense  of  organizing,  no 
proof  is  needed  beyond  the  proof  that  his 
organization  exists.  In  a  city  closely  in- 
vested he  has  created  an  artillery,  an 
army,  and  a  system  of  transport, —  a  feat 
which,  under  the  conditions,  is  probably 
one  of  the  greatest  ever  performed  by  an 
administrator.    He  so  prepared  his  sup- 

Slies  that  the  second  capital  of  Europe  has 
ved  on  for  four  months  without  an  ounce 
of  bread  from  without,  and  so  organized 
its  distribution  that,  with  wages  at  an  end, 
there  has  not  been  a  bread  riot.  The  GJer- 
man  engineers  are  alarmed  by  his  works ; 
the  German  correspondents  testify  to  the 
power  of  his  artillery;  the  Grerman  pre- 
cautions show  how  real  they  deem  his 
army.  He  is  said  to  have  fed  the  populace 
with  illusions,  but  the  charge  lacks  evi- 
dence of  any  kind.  That  he  has  held  back 
unfavourable  news  for  a  time  may  be  tnie, 
but  ever^  General  claims  the  right  to 
choose  his  own  moment  for  announcing 
depressing  facts  to  his  soldiers,  who  may 
be  at  the  moment  of  receipt  preparing  for 
an  engagement.  He  has  repeatedly  pub- 
lished inaccurate  news,  but  he  published 
it  as  he  received  it,  and  had  not  tne  slight- 
est means  of  distinguishing  whether  con- 
fusion existed  between  hopes  and  accom- 
Elished  facts.  His  own  proclamations 
ave  been  penetrated  by  a  tone  of  sadness 
as  well  as  of  truthfulness  of  the  most  de- 
pressing kind.  The  very  foible  of  which 
his   enemies   accuse  him,  a  tendency  to 

Sroclamations,  has  arisen  from  an  anxious 
esire  to  explain  the  facts  to  the  people 
who  BO  sorely  needed  guidance.  He  may 
have  some  Uterary  vanity,  but  when  re- 
quired to  take  power,  he  took  it;  when 
required  to  yield  it,  he  yielded  it ;  no  one 


even  in  jealous,  quick-witted  Paris  has  sus- 
pected him  of  personal  ambition,  of 
intrigue,  or  of  political  predilection.  An 
Orleanist  by  habit,  he  frankly  accepted 
the  Republic,  and  throughout  his  com- 
mand of  the  Army  was  heartily  loyal  to 
his  adopted  flaff,  and  to  colleagues  whose 
Republicanism  had  been  tested  when  to  be 
a  republican  was  to  be  an  outlaw.  We 
declfu'e  that  excepting  Washington  we  do 
not  know  a  career  in  history  which  more 
completely  reveals  the  cMvalric,  high- 
minded,  smgle-eyed  soldier  of  duty,  while 
of  his  competence  let  those  jud^e  who  for 
months  on  months  have  sighed  m  vain  for 
the  surrender  of  Paris. 

Nevertheless,  he  has  failed,  and  the 
point  is  the  reason  for  that  failure,  for  the 
method  of  failure  is  intelligible  enough. 
That  he  lacked  the  power  to  inspire  either 
Generals  or  soldiers  with  sufficiently  tena- 
cious audacity  is  self-evident,  for,  as  the 
Quarterly  Review  shews,  Ducrot  might 
have  won,  indeed  did  win  upon  the  Mame, 
and  in  sortie  after  sortie  the  men  have 
either  succeeded  uselessly,  or  have  shrunk 
from  the  hard  persistent  fighting  they 
would  have  endured  if  they  had  had  confi- 
dence in  their  leader.  But  the  absence  of 
power  to  supply  a  particular  necessary  is 
no  explanation  of  tne  failure  of  a  strong 
character  which  naturally  would  have  sup- 
plied it,  and  the  Times*  theory,  that  Grener- 
al  Trochu  lacked  nothing  but  genius,  is  to 
the  last  degree  vague.  He  has  genius, 
—  for  organization,  but  he  has  not  the 
genius  which  can  make  of  crude  materials 
an  army  that  will  win  victories.  Some 
element  in  his  character  is  lacking,  and  we 
incline  to  believe  that  that  element  is 
hopefulness,  and  that  hopefulness  is  the 
stimulus  which  the  French  character  re- 
quires, as  other  nations  require  the  sense 
of  duty  or  religious  devotion.  All  observ- 
ers who  have  recently  traversed  France 
assert  this  about  the  entire  nation,  and  it 
mayvery  well  be  true  aUo  about  the  Army 
of  JParis.  One  victory,  it  is  said,  would 
turn  all  Frenchmen  into  soldiers.  The 
Pail  Mall  Gazette,  in  a  singularly  thought- 
ful article,  argued  that  the  French  charac- 
ter, its  necessity  for  hoping,  was  the  best 
excuse  for  the  issue  of  vapouring  bulletins ; 
but  the  writer  overlooked,  we  think, 
another  side  of  the  French  character, — 
its  habit  of  reidistic  criticism.  It  is  excited 
even  by  rumour  of  victory,  but  retains  an 
underlying  doubt.  Napoleon  wrote  bom- 
bastic bulletins,  but  in  the  middle  of  them 
were  the  truths,  —  the  cannons  taken,  the 
men  killed,  the  cities  captured;  and  his 
men,  supplied  with  their  one  want,  shoe- 
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less,  foodless,  but  confident,  rushed  forward 
over  the  world.  A  man  to  lead  them  must 
either  win,  or  himself  be  of  the  character 
which  imparts  hope;  and  Trochu  could 
not  impart  it,  for  he  had  it  not,  had  none 
of  that  effluent  confidence  and  belief  in  the 
run  of  events  which  its  owner  can  pour 
like  wine  into  the  souls  of  other  men. 
He  was  a  pessimist,  a  man  who  expected 
circumstances  to  be  unfayourable,  who 
was  for  himself  rather  braced  by  the  ex- 
pectation, but  who  necessarily  diminished 
the  power  of  others  of  a  different  type. 
It  is  alleged  that  he  feared,  or  rather  dis- 
trusted the  Reds,  and  frequently  avoided 
energetic  action  lest  Belleville  should  take 
advantage  of  his  movement.  That,  if  a 
weakness,  is  one  quite  in  accordance  with 
his  character.  Only  the  sanguine,  only 
those  who  can  dream  Utopian  dreams 
sincerely  trust  the  Socialists,  and  not 
trusting  them,  it  is  likely  that  their  exist- 
ence would  act  as  a  cause  of  perpetual  dcr 
pression.  At  all  events,  this  depression  is, 
we  believe,  the  cause  of  Trochu's  failure. 


He  could  reason  out  the  circumstances  of 
the  siege,  but  could  see  no  reason  why  he 
should,  unaided,  defeat  the  besiegers; 
and  the  possibility  of  victory  against  rea- 
son never  entered  his  inind,  wmle  he  was 
not  of  the  temperament  which  without 
reason  could  sacrifice  50,000  lives  upon  a 
mere  experiment.  Gambetta  is  probably 
Trochu's  inferior  in  all  matters  of  detailed 
organization,  and  had  he  been  Dictator  in 
Paris  he  might  have  failed  to  make  it  what 
it  is,  the  best  fortified  camp  that  ever 
existed  in  the  world;  but  had  Gambetta 
been  inside  Paris,  the  siege  would  have 
been  raised,  or  victors  and  vanquished 
would  have  been  "  in  one  red  burial  blent.'* 
It  was  just  the  difference  which  would 
exist  between  the  man  by  nature  Orleanist 
and  the  man  by  nature  Republican,  the 
difference  between  the  cold  and  the  burn- 
ing imagination ;  and  it  is  because  we  see 
that  the  latter  so  rouses  Frenchmen,  that 
we  believe  Republicanism  is  of  the  two 
the  fitter  instrument  to  bring  out  what 
there  is  in  France. 


From  The  AthenaBtim. 
TITE  NORTH  GERMAN  ARCTIC  EXPEDITION. 

Amid  news  of  battles,  sieges  and  painfiil  di- 
plomacy, the  return  of  the  North  German  Ex- 
ploring Expedition  to  Bremen  will  scarcely  be 
noticed;  and  yet  its  laboars  have  involved  con- 
flict with  danger  and  heroic  endurance  which 
commaod  admiration,  and  remind  us  of  the 
toaohiog  narratives  of  polar  adventure  written 
by  English  pioiieers  of  Arctic  discovery  two 
hundred  years  ago.  In  May  of  last  year  the 
steamer  Germania,  with  the  schooner  Hansa  as  a 
tender,  sailed  to  explore  the  Arctic  Sea,  and 
push  as  far  as  possible  towards  the  Pole.  The 
Qermania,  having  parted  company,  wintered  in 
lat  74°  N.,  on  the  coast  of  East  Greenland,  and 
sent  out  sledge  parties  whicb  travelled  up  the 
coast  to  77*^  N.,  firom  which  it  will  be  under- 
stood that  an  important  addition  to  our  geo- 
graphical knowledge  has  been  made.  The  ship 
has  recently  retume(lto  Bremen,  all  well. 

The  same  good  fortune  has  not  attended  the 
Hansa.  After  parting  company  as  above  men- 
tioned, she  was  steered  to  the  northwards  in 
pursuance  of  instructions,  and  in  endeavouring 
to  force  a  passage  through  the  ice  became  beset, 
and  on  the  19tb  of  September  was  ccnpletely 
flpoxen  in,  in  lat  73«  6m  N.,  long.  19°  18m  W. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  tribulation.  The  ice 
aocumulated  about  the  vessel,  and  nipped  her 
80  severely  that  in  October  she  sank.  Provis- 
ions, cordage,  with  other  stores,  and  the  boats, 
had  previously  been  taken  out  and  stacked  on 
the  huge  floe  to  which  the  crew,  fburteen  per- 
sons in  ail,  had  eec:iped.  There  they  built 
themselves  a  house  with  lumps  of  coal,  planks 
and  sails,  and  so  passed  the  winter;  trusting  to 


the  southerly  drift  on  which  the  Arctic  ioe  is 
slowly  borne.  They  were  about  twenty  miles 
fiom  the  shore;  bears  and  foxes  visited  them; 
regular  watches  and  discipline  were  maintained ; 
and  by  the  end  of  December  they  had  drifted 
down  to  68°.  A  few  days  later,  in  storm  and 
migt,  the  floe  broke  up;  their  house  was  de- 
stroyed; escape  seemed  hopeless;  five  nights  th^ 
passed  in  the  boats  awaiting  the  final  destruction 
of  the  floe,  which,  fh>m  some  miles  in  circnm- 
ference,  had  been  reduced  to  about  200  paces. 
The  southerly  drift  continued.  On  the  7th  of 
May  of  the  present  year,  they  were  down  to  61° 
12m;  Cape  Farewell  could  not  be  far  distant; 
they  took  to  the  boats,  and,  on  half  rations, 
battled  a  way  through  and  over  the  ioe  to  the 
shore.  On  the  13th  of  June  they  entered  a  bay, 
and  found  themselves  at  the  Friedrichsthal  mis- 
sion station;  and  their  long  and  perilous  voyage 
came  to  an  end.  The  Eskimos  of  the  place  were 
amased  that  any  one  survived  such  a  weary 
drift  upon  a  field  of  ice.  From  the  mission 
station  the  adventurers  went  on  to  Julianshaab, 
whence  they  got  a  passage  to  Copenhagen,  and 
landed  in  that  port  on  the  Ist  of  September. 

Among  this  brave  party  were  Dr.  Qustav 
Laube,  of  the  University  of  Vienna,  and  Dr. 
Buchholz,  of  the  University  of  Grie&walde,  who 
were  attached  to  the  expedition  for  soientifio 
purposes.  The  Committee  of  Management  have 
resolved  that  a  sketch  of  the  adventurous  voy- 
age shall  be  forthwith  published  in  Petermann^s 
Mittheilungent  to  be  speedily  followed  by  a  sep- 
arate narrative,  with  illustrations,  and  ulti- 
mately by  the  scientific  reports;  in  which  our 
knowledge  of  meteorology  a^  of  ocean  currenti 
will  be  much  increased. 
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LOVE  IN  WINTER. 


Between  the  berried  holly-bash 
*The  Blackbird  whistled  to  the  Thrash  : 
•*  Which  way  did  bright-eyed  Bella  go  ? 
Look,  Speckle-breast,  across  the  sdow, — 
Are  those  her  dainty  tracks  I  see. 
That  wind  toward  the  shrabbery  T  " 

II. 
The  Throstle  pecked  the  berries  still. 
*•  No  need  for  looking,  Yellow-bill; 
Yoang  Frank  was  there  an  hour  ago. 
Half-frozen,  waiting  in  the  snow; 
His  callow  beard  was  white  with  rime, — 
Tchak, —  'tis  a  merry  pairing  time!  " 

IIL 

«*  What  would  you?  "  twittered  in  the  Wren; 
•*  These  are  the  reckless  ways  of  men. 
I  watched  them  bill  and  coo  as  though 
They  thought  the  sign  of  Spring  was  snow; 
If  men  but  timed  their  loves  as  we, 
'T would  save  this  inconsistency." 


•*  Nay,  gossip,"  chirped  the  Robin,  "  nay; 
I  like  their  unreflective  way. 
Besides,  I  heard  enough  to  show 
Their  love  is  proof  against  the  snow; 
Why  wait,  he  said,  why  wait  for  May^ 
When  love  can  warm  a  winter*$  day  ?  ** 
Good  Words. 


THE  DA&K  WOOD. 

BY  WILLIAM  O.  XOBRI8. 

Upon  an  eve  I  sat  me  down  and  wept. 
Because  the  world  to  me  seemed  nowise  good; 
Still  autumn  was  it,  and  the  meadows  slept. 
The  misty  hills  dreamed,  and  the  silent  wood 
Seemed  listening  to  the  sorrow  of  my  mood ; 
I  knew  not  if  the  earth  with  me  did  grieve. 
Or  if  it  mocked  my  grief  that  bitter  eve. 

Then  'twixt  my  tears  a  maiden  did  I  see. 
Who  drew  anigh  me  o*er  the  leaf-strewn  grass. 
Then  stood  and  gazed  upon  me  pitifully 
With  grief-worn  eyes,  until  my  woe  did  pass 
From  me  to  her,  and  tearless  now  I  was. 
And  she,  'mid  tears,  was  asking  me  of  one 
She  long  had  sought  unaided  and  alone. 

Him  I  knew  not  of,  and  she  turned  away 
Into  the  dark  wood;  while  my  own  great  pain 
Still  held  me  there,  till  dark  had  slain  the  day. 
And  perished  at  the  grey  dawn's  hand  again. 
Then  from  the  wood  a  voice  cried,  **  Ah,  in  vain. 
In  vain  1  seek  thee,  0  thou  bitter  sweet! 
In  what  lone  Und  are  set  thy  longed-for  feet?  " 

Then  I  looked  up,  and,  lo,  a  man  there  came 
From  'midst  the  trees,  and  stood  regarding  me; 
And,  once  again,  my  tears  were  dried  for  shame; 
Bat  he  cried  out,  **  0  mourner,  where  is  she 


Whom  I  have  sought  o'er  every  land  and  sea  ? 

I  love  her,  and  she  loveth  me,  and  still 

We  meet  no  more  than  green  hill  meeteth  hilL" 

With  that  he  passed  on  sadly,  and  I  knew 
That  thesie  had  met,  and  missed,  in  the  dftrk 

night. 
Blinded  by  blindness  of  the  world  untrue. 
That  hideth  love,  and  maketh  wrong  of  right. 
Then  'midst  my  pity  for  their  lost  delight. 
Yet  more  with  barren  longing  I  grew  weak; 
Yet  more  I  mourned  that  I  had  none  to  seek. 
Fortnightly  Review. 


THE  FIRST  SUNRISE. 

There  was  no  sun,  but  there  was  light. 
The  bonds  of  darkness  rending  : 

There  was  no  earth,  but  shores  of  night 
With  seas  of  day  were  blending  : 

And  o'er  the  world,  without  a  sound. 

In  grand,  eternal  sUenoe  bound. 
The  dim-lit  flood  extending. 

Qod  spake  the  word  :  up  rose  the  earth. 

The  waters  round  it  clinging; 
And  with  glad  wonder  at  its  birth 

The  highest  heavens  were  ringing  : 
Through  all  the  world  a  sound  went  oat. 
The  sons  of  GK>d  for  joy  did  shout. 

The  morning  stars  were  singing. 

There  fell  a  silence  from  on  high. 
And  hush'd  the  wondrous  story  : 

God  spake;  and  sunrise  drenched  the  sky. 
And  smote  the  mountains  hoary  : 

Then  burst  from  Heaven  a  mighty  song; 

The  sons  of  6k>d,  so  bright  and  strong. 

Gave  unto  Him  the  glory! 

Sunday  Magaiine. 


AN  OLD  SEA-PORT. 

BVBNIHO  SKETCH. 

NooKED  underneath  steep  sterile  hills  that  rise 

Tier  upon  tier,  receding  far  away. 

The  quaint  old  port,  wharf-flanked  to  seaward, 

lies, 
A  dingy  crescent  round  the  curving  bay. 
Small  cruising  craft  about  the  harbour  glide. 
Mere  chips  of  boats,  each  with  its  one  bright 

wing  — 
Bright  in  the  golden  glow  of  eventide  — 
Wooing  the  faint  land-wind.    A  wee  white  thins 
Shews  on  the  south  sea-line,  and  grows  and 

grows. 
Slow  shadowing  ship-shape;  while  to  westward 

far. 
Outlined  in  the  low-lying  amber  bar, 
A  sail  sinks  with  the  day.    The  sweet  repose 
Procured  of  peace  prevails;  and,  foldi  ng  all 
In  one  wide  zone  of  rest,  glooms  the  gray  even- 

fiill.  Chambers'  JoumaL 
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From  The  Quarterly  Beview. 
IJYES  OF  THE  LORD  CHANCELLORS   OF 
IRELAND.* 

It  has  been  wittily  said  that  bad 
books  make  good  reviews,  as  bad  wine 
makes  good  vinegar.  K  this  were  true, 
the  critics  ought  to  be  grateful  to  Mr. 
O'Flanagan  for  the  oppprtunity  afforded 
them  by  his  "  Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lors of  Ireland."  It  is  a  bad  book,  al- 
though, with  judicious  correction  and  cur- 
tailment, it  may  eventually  take  rank  as  a 
useful  compilation.  Notwithstanding  the 
amount  of  anxious  labour  bestowed  upon 
the  composition,  we  cannot  say  materiam 
superabat  opus;  for  the  conception  is  bet- 
ter than  the  execution,  and  the  materiab 
rise  superior  to  the  arrangement  and  the 
style.  Till  within  living  memory,  owing 
to  political  causes,  the  Irish  Woolsack  was 
practically  reserved  for  Englishmen.  The 
lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors  of  Ireland, 
therefore,  are  almost  exclusively  the  lives 
of  English  lawyers ;  so  that  the  nicest  dis- 
crimination,was  required  in  selecting  such 
portions  as  relate  to  their  judicial  career 
in  Ireland  and  compressing  or  rapidly 
glancing  over  the  rest.  Not  marking  this 
peculiarity  of  his  subject,  Mr.  O'Flanagan 
has  overloaded  it  with  general  history, 
English  and  Irish.  But  he  is  rich  in  tra- 
ditions and  reminiscences ;  he  is  well  versed 
in  Irish  Memoirs  and  Biographies:  he  is 
trustworthy,  if  not  always  apposite  in  his 
citations;  and  blunders  honestly  when 
he  blunders  (which  he  does  very  often) 
in  his  dates.  In  a  word,  despite  of  its 
manifold  defects,  we  have  found  the  book 
capital  gleaning  ground,  and  we  hope  by 
means  of  it  to  illustrate  and  place  in 
broad  relief  the  most  eventful  passages 
bf  the  forensic  annals  of  Ireland  —  annals 
forming  the  brightest  pages  of  her  his- 
tory, the  pages  of  which  she  has  most 
reason  to  be  proud,  almost  the  only  pages 
which  she  might  write  without  a  blot  and 
read  without  a  tear. 

Thomas  Moore  was  apront  to  relate 
how,  some  time  after  the  publication  of 

•  The  Lives  qfthe  Lord  CkanoeUor$  and  Keepers  qf 
iht  Qreat  Seal  qf  Ireland, /hm  the  Earliest  Times 
to  the  Reign  <^  Qneen  Victoria.  By  J.  Roderick 
CFlanagan,  M.R.I.A.,  Bmrrlster-at-Lftw,  Author  of 
«'  Reoolleotions  of  the  Irish  Bar,"  the  "  Bar  Life  of 
O'Connell,"  fro.    In  two  Tolnmes.    London,  1870. 


the  first  volume  of  his  "  History  of  Ire- 
land," a  literary  lady  was  kind  enough  to 
suggest  to  him  the  "  History  of  Ireland" 
as  an  appropriate  subject  for  his  pen; 
and  he  frankly  admitted  the  suggestion 
to  be  a  fair  test  of  the  limited  circulation 
of  his  book,  which  (so  far  as  he  had  then 
gone)  was  exclusively  f;onversant  with 
rude  traditions,  apocryphal  heroes,  and 
mythical  events,  which  read  better  in  po- 
etry than  prose.  Warned  by  his  exam- 
ple, we  have  nothing  to  say  to  personages 
like  Cormac  Mac  Art,  monarch  of  Ire- 
land, A.D.  227,  who,  we  are  assured  by 
Mr.  O'Flanagan,  "was  distinguished  for 
his  devotion  to  literature,  and  is  said  to 
have  regained  his  ancestral  throne  by  his 
intellectual  powers ; "  nor  do  we  care  to 
meddle  in  detail  with  the  Chancellors  who 
flourished  in  the  dark  ages,  from  the  thir- 
teenth to  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the 
office  was  more  political  than  judicial,  and 
was  indiscriminately  bestowed  on  lawyers, 
churchmen,  powerM  nobles,  and  men  of 
the  sword.  Thus,  in  1449,  Richard,  Duke 
of  York,  being  appointed  Viceroy  of  Ire- 
land, made  his  son,  Edmund  Plantagenet, 
Earl  of  Rutland,  Lord  Chancellor.  In 
1483  the  Great  Seal  was  entrusted  to 
Sir  Thomas  Fitz  Gerald  (brother  of  the 
Earl  of  Kildare,  Lord-Deputy),  who,  on 
the  civil  war  breaking  out  anew,  resigned 
it  for  the  battle-axe,  and  fell  fighting  val- 
iantly in  the  command  of  a  division  at 
the  battle  of  Stoke.  Nicholas,  Lord 
Howth,  led  the  billmen  on  foot  at  the  well* 
named  battle  of  Knocktough  (hiU  of 
slaughter),  fought  on  August  10,  1504, 
and  was  appointed  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Ireland  in  1509. 

Archiepiscopal  Chancellors  abounded 
on  each  side  of  the  Irish  channel ;  and  we 
so  repeatedly  find  the  Great  Seal  in  the 
possession  of  an  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
that  the  dignities  seem  to  have  had  an 
affinity  to  each  other  at  these  early  stages 
of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  administration. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  was 
that  of  John  Alan,  Wolsey's  chaplain, 
whom,  in  1528,  the  then  all  powerful  car- 
dinal made  Archbishop  and  Lord  Chan- 
cellor at  once.  This  double  elevation 
took  place  in  open  defiance  of  that  famous 
Earl  of  Kildare  of  whom  so  many  strange 
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Btoiies  are  related.  One,  tolerably  well 
known,  that  on  a  Lord  of  the  Council  say- 
ing—  ^All  Ireland  cannot  govern  that 
Earl,"  the  King  (Henry  Vm.)  declared 
**  Then  that  Earl  shall  govern  all  Ireland," 
and  forthwith  made  him  viceroy.  Another, 
that  when  he  was  accused  before  the  same 
council  of  having  set  fire  to  a  cathedral, 
he  excused  himself  on  the  ground  that  he 
believed  the  archbishop  was  in  it  at  the 
time.  And  here  arises  the  grave  question, 
whether  the  archbishop  whom  he  meant  to 
roast,  was  or  was  not  the  cardinal's  hated 
nominee.  We  find  that  one  of  Eildare's 
first  acts  as  Lord-Deputy  was  to  take 
away  the  Great  Seal  from  Alan,  and  con- 
fer it  on  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh.  It 
further  appears  that  the  feud  between 
Alan  and  the  Fitz  Geralds  led  to  his  death 
by  violence.  During  one  of  their  insur- 
rtetionary  movements  against  tiie  con- 
stituted authorities,  after  vainly  trying  to 
escape  to  England,  he  was  seized  in  his 
bed  by  a  party  of  the  Geraldines,  and 
dragged  half-naked  before  Lord  Ofibly, 
the  son  of  his  dreaded  foe.  He  fell  on  his 
knees  and  besought  the  young  lord  to  for^ 
.get  fbrmer  injuries  and  respect  his  calling. 
Lord  Offidy,  meaning  to  spare  him,  ex- 
claimed in  Irish  —  Beir  nam  an  bodach 
(Take  away  the  churl),  which  his  foUowers 
imfortunately  misinterpreted,  and  immedi- 
ately beat  out  the  Archbishop's  brains. 

«  The  Chancellor,"  remarks  Mr.  O'Flan- 
agan,  **  in  these  primitive  days,  had  very 
extensive  jurisdiction,  and  a  proportionate 
sphere  of  duty.  Besides  presiding  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  attending  Parliament, 
and  assisting  the  Lord-Deputy  with  his 
advice ;  ministering  to  the  wants  of  his 
diocese,  and  the  important  functions  of  an 
archbishop  or  bishop,  he  presided  as  Judge 
of  Assize,  and  disposed  of  the  business 
civil  and  criminaL  The  absence  of  the 
Chancellor  in  England,  in  1380,  caused  the 
assizes  which  were  to  be  holden  before 
him  to  lapse." 

The  mixed  character  of  the  office  may 
account  for  the  nqvel  description  of  duty 
undertaken  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  (Trim- 
lestown)  in  1537, "  who,  with  the  Arch- 
bishop and  other  members  of  the  council, 
undertook  a  converting  circuit,  which 
jumbled  preaching,  hanging,  law,  and  re- 


ligion, varied  by  feasting  and  visiting,  in  a 
most  extraordinary  manner."  Their  pro- 
ceedings at  Wexford,  as  officially  reported, 
may  suffice  for  a  specimen  :— 

'*  There,  the  Sunday,  my  Lord  of  Dublin 
preached,  having  a  very  great  audience,  when 
also  were  published  the  King's  injanctiona.  The 
day  following  we  %ept  the  Sessions  there  both 
for  the  city  and  the  ^ire,  where  was  put  to  ex- 
ecution (bur  felons,  accompanied  with  another, 
a  friar,  whom,  among  the  residue,  we  com- 
manded to  be  hanged  in  his  habit,  and  so  to  re- 
main upon  the  gallows  for  a  mirror  to  all  his 
brethren  to  Uto  truly." 

The  salary  at  the  institution  of  the  office 
(1214,  temp,  Henry  HI.)  was  forty  marks 
a  year,  exclusive  of  fees  and  perquisites ; 
out  of  which  was  to  be  maintained  a 
special  body  guard  of  six  men-at-aims  and 
six  archers  fully  equipped  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Great  Seal.  It  would  appear 
from  an  application  of  Alan's  to  Lord 
Cromwell  in  1531,  that  the  salary,  besides 
being  retained  at  this  low  figure,  was 
somewhat  irregularly  paid :  — 

**  And  here  with  us  I  cannot  have  the  forty 
liiark  fee  of  the  Chancelbrship,  now  two  years 
and  a  half  past  in  arrear,  nor  yet  such  money 
as  I  laid  out  upon  the  King's  letters,  as  well  for 
ships  and  mariners*  wages,  as  for  reparation 
done  in  the  King's  Chancery,  also  his  castle. 
Sir,  afore  God  I  desire  none  translation,  nor  any 
manner  of  benefice  of  cure,  or  yet  of  dignity, 
but  only  (if  it  might  please  the  King's  highness 
to  have  some  compassion  upon  me)  a  prebend 
which  should  cause  no  murmur  of  abeenty  from 
thence,  whereby  I  might  keep  a  dosen  yeumen 
archers  in  wages  and  livery,  when  I  lie  in  the 
marches  upon  the  Church  lands,  to  keep  me  in 
the  King's  senrice  from  his  Irish  enemies  and 
English  rebels.  So  knoweth  (jK>d,  who  may 
send  you  (when  I  am  out  of  hslf  my  debt)  this 
next  year,  one  hobby,  one  hawk,  and  one  Lim- 
erick mantle,  which  three  things  be  all  the  com- 
modities for  a  gentleman's  pleasure  in  these 
parts." 

The  last  of  the  archiepiscopal  Chancel- 
lors of  Ireland  Vas  Boyle,  —  Archbishop 
of  Dublin  in  1663  when  he  received  the 
Great  Seal,  and  Archbishop  of  Armagh  in 
1678.  He  continued  in  uninterrupted  pos- 
session of  the  office  for  the  unprecedented 
period  of  twenty-two  years,  and  it  was  as 
an  octogenarian,  no  longer  equal  to  the 
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work,  that  he  was  displaced  in  1685,  on  the 
accession  of  James  IL  He  was  succeeded 
by  Sir  Charles  Porter,  an  English  lawyer 
of  note,  who  not  complying  fast  enough 
with  the  anti-protestant  requisitions  of  the 
new  regime,  was  replaced  by  Sir  Alexan- 
der Fitton,  one  of  the  numerous  victims 
of  Lord  Macaulay's  rhetorical  exaggera- 
tion. Describing  the  sweeping  subversion 
of  the  Protestant  interest  in  Ireland,  he 
says:  — 

'*  The  highest  offices  in  the  State,  in  the  Army, 
and  in  the  Courts  of  Jostioe,  were,  with  soarody 
an  exception,  filled  by  Papists.  A  pettifogger 
named  Alexander  Fitton,  who  had  been  de- 
tected in  forgery,  who  had  been  fined  for  mis- 
conduct by  the  House  of  Lords  at  Westminster, 
who  bad  been  many  years  in  prison,  and  who 
was  equally  deficient  in  legal  knowledge  and  in 
the  natural  good  sense  and  acateness  by  which 
the  want  of  legal  knowledge  has  sometimes  been 
supplied,  was  Lord  Chancellor.  His  single 
merit  was  that  he  had  apostatixed  fh>m  the 
Protestant  religion;  and  this  merit  was  thought 
snfficient  to  wash  oat  even  the  stain  of  bis  Saxon 
extraction.  He  soon  proved  himself  worthy  of 
the  confidence  of  his  patrons.  On  the  bench  of 
justice  he  declared  that  there  was  not  one  her- 
etic in  forty  thousand  who  was  not  a  Tillain. 
He  often,  after  hearing  a  cause  in  which  the  in- 
terests of  his  Church  were  concerned,  postponed 
his  decision,  for  the  purpose,  as  he  avowed,  of 
consulting  his  spiritual  director,  a  Spanish 
priest,  well  read  doubtless  in  Escobar.*' 

The  appointment  of  this  man  was  so 
clearly  indefensible  that  Lord  Macaulay 
might  have  been  content  to  state  the  plain 
truth  concerning  him.  The  term  '*  petti- 
fogger "  conveys  the  impression  of  a  low, 
mean,  and  sharp  practitioner.  Now,  it  no- 
where appears  that  Fitton,  although  bred 
to  the  bar,  ever  practised  at  all,  and  it  was 
in  pushing  his  claims  as  the^undoubted  rep- 
resentative of  an  old  family  of  knightly 
rank,  that  he  fell  under  the  imputation  of 
forgery.  A  document  produced  on  his  be- 
half in  the  course  of  a  prolonged  litigation 
with  his  relative  Lord  Brandon,  was  pro- 
nounced spurious;  but  the  evidence  was 
conflicting,  and  the  House  of  Lords,  who 
(the  case  not  being  judicially  before  them) 
committed  him  and  his  witnesses  for  con- 
tempt, notoriously  acted  on  the  instigation 
of  his  noble  antagonist,  under  the  pretence 
of  upholding  the  dignity  of  their  order. 


His  real  offence  in  their  eyes  was  the  im- 
plied reflection  on  a  peer.  Mr.  O'Flana- 
gan,  who  defends  Fitton  with  the  excusa- 
ble zeal  of  a  co-religionist,  plausibly  urges 
his  favourable  reception  by  the  Lrish  bench 
and  bar,  who  were  not  so  wanting  in  spirit 
or  sense  of  honour  as  to  associate  with  or 
plead  complacently  before  a  pettifogger  or 
a  gaolbird,  and  he  bears  strong  testimony 
to  Fitton's  comparative  efficiency  as  a 
judge:  —  "There  are  nearly  a  hundred 
Chancery  decrees,  made  during  the  reign 
of  James  H^  enrolled.  I  have  looked  care* 
fully  through  those  made  while  Lord  Gaws- 
worth  (Fitton)  held  the  Great  Seal,  but 
could  observe  nothing  to  mark  ignorance 
of  his  duty  or  incapacity  to  perform  it.  He 
confirms  reports,  dismisses  bills,  decrees  in 
favour  of  awards,  grants  injunctions,  with 
the  confidence  of  an  experienced  Equity 
Judge." 

The  chances  are  that  Fitton  knew  quite 
as  much  of  law  and  eqtuty  as  the  common 
run  of  preceding  Irish  Chancellors,  or  as 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  Lord  Chancellor  of  Eng- 
land in  1672,  who  had  no  legal  training  at 
all.  The  "  spiritual  director  "  whom  Fit- 
ton  was  wont  to  consult  about  his  decisions 
was  Dr.  Stafford,  a  Doctor  of  the  Civil 
Law  and  a  Master  in  Chancery,  who  was 
in  high  esteem  for  learning  and  probity, 
whether  he  had  or  had  not  been  a  "  Span- 
ish priest,  well  read,  doubtless,  in  Escobar." 
Fitton,  compelled  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat 
after  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  was  attainted 
and  fled  to  France,  where  he  died. 
"Whether"  (adds  Mr.  O'Flanagan,  quot* 
ing  Ormond's  "  History  of  Cheshire  ")  "  the 
conduct  of  Fitton  before  he  was  made 
Chancellor  was  criminal  or  innocent,  God 
only  can  judge,  but  His  hand  fell  heavily 
upon  the  representatives  of  the  Fittons  of 
Gawsworth.  In  less  than  half  a  century 
the  husbands  of  its  co-heiresses,  James 
Duke  of  Hamilton  and  Charles  Lord 
Mohun,  were  slain  by  each  other  in  a  mur- 
derous duel,  arising  out  of  a  dispute  rela- 
tive to  a  partition  of  the  Fitton  estates ; 
and  Gawsworth  itself  passed  into  an  un- 
lineal  hand  by  a  series  of  alienations  com- 
plicated beyond  example  in  the  annals  of 
this  county." 

On  the  forced  retreat  of  Fitton,  Sir 
Charles    Porter   was    re-appointed,    and 
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quitted  with  reluctance  his  quiet  cham< 
bers  in  the  Temple  to  resume  the  anxious 
duties  of  the  post.  He  seems  to  have  had 
an  instinctive  foreknowledge  of  the  trials 
in  store  for  him,  for,  having  the  misfortune 
to  differ  with  the  Viceroy  (Lord  Capel) 
touching  the  Treaty  of  Limerick,  he  fell 
under  the  ban  of  the  more  violent  of  the 
dominant  party,  and  articles  of  impeach* 
ment  were  moved  against  him  by  Colonel 
Ponsonby  in  the  liim  House  of  Commons, 
for  partiality,  corruption,  arbitrary  pro- 
ceedings above  the  law,  and  (the  pith  of 
the  whole)  favouring  Papists  against  Prot- 
estants. A  quarrel  between  the  two 
Houses,  touching  the  attendance  of  peers 
as  witnesses,  offered  him  a  plausible  oppor^ 
tunity  for  evading  inquiry ;  but,  conscious 
of  his  innocence,  he  manfully  presented 
himself  at  the  bar  of  the  Lower  House, 
where  (according  to  the  journals)  "  being 
admitted  with  the  purse,  a  chair  being 
placed  for  him  on  the  right  hand,  within 
the  bar,  he  laid  down  the  purse  and  his 
hat,  and,  at  the  back  of  the  chair,  uncov- 
ered, was  heard  what  he  could  say  on  the 
articles  exhibited  against  him."  What  he 
said  (of  which  there  is  no  record)  was  so 
much  to  the  purpose  that  the  articles  were 
rejected  by  a  mjgority  of  121  against  77. 
But  the  affair  was  not  destined  to  end 
here.  As  he  was  driving  home  his  coach 
tried  to  pass  another :  — 

"  This  was  the  ooaoh  of  Bochfort,  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Gommoos  and  Attomey-CWeral,  a 
violent  enemy  of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  A  stray 
glare  of  light  happening  to  &11  upon  the  Chan- 
cellor's equipage,  as  the  two  vehietes  were  nearly 
in  ooUisioD,  the  Speaker  instantly  called  aloud 
for  the  Chancellor's  coaohman  to  keep  back. 
This  peremptory  mandate  being  either  unheard 
or  unheeded,'^  Speaker^  in  hU  robu^  darted 
from  his  coach,  and  disregarding  danger  and 
dirt,  seized  hold  of  the  reins  of  the  Chancel- 
lor's horses,  and  brought  them  on  their 
haunches.  With  a  petulance  and  a  littleness 
unworthy  such  an  occasion,  he  ordered  his  mace 
to  be  produced  from  his  coach,  and  thrust  it  be- 
fore the  Chancellor's  coaohman,  declaring  *  That 
he  would  be  run  down  by  no  man,  and  would 
Justify  what  he  did.' 

"  The  Lord  Chancellor,  with  wise  discretion, 
took  no  personal  part  in  this  street  rencontre. 
He  made  no  attempt  to  drag  his  mace  through 
the  mire,  and  was  content  to  allow  the  Speak- 
er's carriage  precedence  while  their  route  lay  in 
the  same  direction." 

It  would  have  been  quite  in  keeping  with 
the  manners  of  the  period  had  the  Lord 
Chancellor  called  out  the  Speaker  and  de- 
cided the  question  of  privilege  by  an  ex- 
change of  shots;   but  Porter's   English 


breeding  preserved  him  from  the  contagion 
of  Irish  folly,  and  he  adopted  the  more 
reasonable  step  of  complaining  to  the 
Lords  of  the  personal  affiront  put  upon  him 
and  them.  They  were  nowise  reluctant  to 
back  him  up  and  formally  demanded  an 
explanation ;  but  all  the  answer  they  got 
was,  that  ^*  as  the  matter  was  purely  acci- 
dental, it  could  not  be  looked  on  as  a  de- 
signed fU&ont  to  their  Lordships  in  the 
person  of  their  Speaker."    It  is  recorded 

Siy  Mr.  H.  Boscoe  in  "Westmnister 
all ")  of  a  Lord  Chancellor  of  England 
(Northington),  whose  state-coach  was  im- 
peded by  a  carman,  that  "he  swore  by 
Grod,  that  if  he  had  been  in  his  private 
coach,  he  would  have  got  out  and  beat  the 
d— d  rascal  to  a  jelly." 

Porter  died  of  apoplexy  on  June  15, 
1677,  and  was  succeeded  bv  John  Methaen, 
who,  though  called  to  the  tiar,  had  diverged 
into  diplomacy,  and  was  actually  accred- 
ited envoy  to  Portugal,  when,  happening 
to  be  in  London  on  leave,  he  was  selected 
to  hold  the  Irish  Great  Seal.  His  qualifi- 
cations, which  were  rather  of  the  negative 
sort,  are  stated  in  Vernon's  letter  of  rec- 
ommendation to  the  Duke  of  Shrews- 
bury:— 

**  It  will  not  be  judged  fit,  I  suppose,  to  take 
any  of  the  Irish  lawyers,  both  as  to  the  country 
and  the  factions  they  are  divided  into,  and  one  to 
be  sent  from  hence  should  not  be  merely  chosen 
for  his  abilities  at  the  bar;  and  when  Sir  Charks 
Porter  was  sent,  I  think  he  might  as  little  have 
pretended  to  it  as  this  gentleman,  who  to  his 
knowledge  in  the  law  has  added  his  experience 
abroad,  and  his  commendable  behaviour  in  the 
House  of  Commons." 

He  was  abo,  after  some  short  hesitation, 
taken  up  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Eng- 
land, and  '<  the  fact,"  remarks  Mr.  O'Flana- 
gan,  "  of  Lord  Somers  recommending 
Methuen  to  the  King,  shows  that  he  con- 
sidered him  well  qualified  for  the  office." 
It  shows,  to  our  mind,  that  Lord  Somers 
had  formed  an  extremely  low  estimate  of 
the  professional  qualifications  for  the  dig- 
nity, and  the  lack  of  them  in  this  instance 
§  roved  too  glaring  to  be  overlooked.  The 
uties  Methuen  performed  so  ill  became 
proportionally  irksome  to  hin^,  and  after 
trining  with  them  for  three  or  four  years 
his  old  post  of  envoy  was  opportunely 
placed  at  his  disposal :  — 

'*  He  gladly  accepted  the  offer  made  him,  and, 
without  a  sigh,  saw  the  once  coveted  Great  StMl 
of  Ireland  transferred  to  his  veteran  successor. 
Sir  Richard  Cox.  He  filled  the  important  offioe 
of  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Lisbon,  and  was 
responsible  for  the  Trea^  which  bears  his  name. 
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This  Methaen  Treaty  was  so  distasteftil  to  the 
Portuguese,  that  it  is  said,  when,  in  1701,  it 
was  carried  to  Ring  Pedro  II  for  his  signature, 
he  Tigorousljr  set  to  and  kicked  it  about  the 
room.  It  is  likewise  related  the  Ambassador 
himself  was  so  little  pleased  with  his  own  work, 
that  he  privatelj  advised  Queen  Anne  not  to 
ratify  it  The  Ambassador  died  at  his  post  in 
liisbon  in  the  year  1706.  His  death  was  sud- 
den, and  his  loss  much  lamented  by  the  politi- 
oiansof  thetime.** 

This  passage  is  worthy  of  Sir  Nathaniel 
TVraxall ;  and  the  most  extraordinary  con- 
fusion of  facts  and  dates  prevails  through- 
out in  Mr.  OTlanagan's  account  of  the 
Methuens.  At  page^  459  we  are  told  that 
Porter  died  on  June*15, 1697,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Methuen;  at  page  491,  that 
Methuen  was  declared  Chancellor  of  Ire- 
land at  a  Council  held  in  January,  1696-7 ; 
at  page  495,  that  Methuen  returned  to 
England  in  December,  1701,  and  did  not 
again  resume  his  iudicial  duties  in  Ireland ; 
at  page  512,  that  Cox,  appointed  on 
Metnuen's  resignation,  was  nominated  in 
July,  1703.  The  Methuen  Treaty,  which 
Mr.  O'Flanagan  tells  us  was  made  by  the 
ex-Chancellor  and  kicked  about  the  room 
by  the  King  of  Portugal  in  1701,  was 
made  by  his  son  Paul,  and  is  dated  De- 
cember 27, 1703. 

Hardly  any  of  the  early  Chancellors  of 
Ireland  who  rose  above  the  common  level, 
or  followed  an  independent  course,  escaped 
an  impeachment  or  a  vote  of  censure  by 
one  or  other  of  the  two  Houses ;  and  Sir 
Constantine  Phipps  (the  ancestor  of  the 
Marquis  of  Normanby)  must  be  consid- 
ered fortunate  in  findfing  his  case,  when 
prejudged  by  the  Commons,  warmly  taken 
up  by  the  Lords.  The  charge  against  him 
was  the  common  and  popular  one  of  hav- 
ing iinured  the  Protestant  interest  by  un- 
due UberaHty  towards  Papists,  and  he  had 
given  great  offence  by  refusing  to  join  in  a 

Erocession  for  celebrating  an  anniversary 
eld  in  high  honour  by  the  Orangemen. 
An  address  to  the  Queen  for  his  removal 
was  carried  in  the  Lower  House  on  Decem- 
ber 13,  1713,  which  was  met  and  counter- 
acted by  addresses  of  a  diametrically  oppo- 
site tendency  from  the  Upper  House  and 
the  Convocation.  The  Lords  also  directed 
the  prosecution  of  one  of  his  assailants  for 
saying  that  *Hhe  Lord  Chancellor  was  a 
canary  bird,  a  villain,  and  had  set  this 
country  by  the  ears,  and  ought  to  be 
hanged."  He  was  the  friend  of  Prior  and 
the  (Correspondent  of  Swift,  who,  in  a 
letter  to  Dr.  King,  relating  to  the  rival 
addresses,  dwells  on  the  inexpediency  of 
giving  a  triumph  to  either  party.    That  the 


assailants  obtained  none,  is  patent  fron> 
the  facts  that  Phipps  held  his  ground  til), 
the  accession  of  George  I.,  when  a  genera); 
change  of  Government  took  place,  and 
ceasing  to  be  Lord  Chancellor,  he  resumed 
his  practice  at  the  English  Bar,  where  (we 
are  told)  he  was  much  employed  by  Jacob- 
ites and  Tories —  a  fact  which  ffoes  far  to 
justify  the  instinctive  antipathy  of  the 
Irish  Williamites. 

Phipps  was  succeeded  in  1714  by  Sir 
Alan  Brodrick,  whose  accession  to  the 
Irish  Woolsack  is  hailed  by  the  biographer 
as  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  for  the 
Irish  Bar,  because,  although  it  had  rarelv 
been  wanting  in  .eminent  members,  Brod- 
rick was  the  nrst  on  whom  the  highest  prize 
of  the  profession  had  been  bestowed  —  the 
honour  being  enhanced  by  his  being  at  the 
same  time  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the 
title  of  Lord  Midleton.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted, however,  that  the  appointment 
was  not  altogether  the  recognition  or 
reward  of  forensic  distinction,  although  he 
had  risen  to  the  rank  of  Solicitor-General ; 
for  he  was  Speaker  of  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons  from  the  second  year  of  Queen 
Anne  till  his  elevation  to  the  Chancellor- 
ship—  an  uninterrupted  period  of  more 
than  eleven  ^ears.  A  principal  .complaint 
against  the  hue  of  alien  Chancellors  being 
their  affection  for  their  native  land  and  their 
frequent  absence  from  the  proper  sphere 
of  their  dutjr,  it  was  provoking  in  the  ex- 
treme to  Irish  patriots  to  find  the  Green 
Isle  no  better  treated  by  the  most  highly 
favoured  of  her  sons.  Onewhile,  on  the 
plea  of  ill-health,  and  then  again  on  the 
pretence  of  private  or  public  business. 
Lord  Midleton  was  in  the  habit  of  pay- 
ing frequent  visits  to  England,  one  of  wnich 
he  prolonged  to  the  extraordinary  dura- 
tion of  sixteen  months.  The  subject  was 
taken  up  by  the  Lords,  who  appointed  a 
Committee  of  inquiry,  and  the  result  was 
a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  there  had 
been  a  failure  of  justice,  owing  to  the 
delay  of  business  in  the  equity  courts. 
EQs  Lordship  had  gone  the  length  of  re- 
ducing to  writing  lus  fixed  determination 
to  resist,  come  what  come  might :  — 

"  1.  My  resolution  is  never  to  make  it  my 
own  act  to  lay  down,  but  rather  to  be  laid  aside, 
withoat  any  oaose  gi?en  by  me,  as  I  havd  been 
ill-nsed  withoat  any. 

**  2.  Never  to  decline  serving  the  King  while 
I  can  be  serviceable  to  him. 

**  8.  Not  to  make  any  application  to  be  con- 
tinned,  or  to  express  any  willingness  to  my  be- 
ing so,  aiiless  I  may  do  it  with  honour,  which 
cannot  be,  in  my  opinion,  till  I  have  reason  to 
think  I  shall  not  be 'so  neglected,  slighted,  and 
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80  ill-represented  and  thanked  fbr  my  servioes 
as  I  apprehend  I  have  been  for  some  time.** 

But  his  courage  oozed  away  as  the  im- 
pendinz  cloud  blackened,  and,  having 
offended  instead  of  conciliated  the  Viceroy, 
he  anticipated  the  threatened  address  for 
his  removal  by  resigning. 

The  auspicious  sera  when  the  Irish 
Great  Seal  be^an  to  be  deemed  the  appan- 
age of  the  Irisn  bar  has  clearly  been  ante- 
dated by  Mr.  OTlanawan;  for  the  next  five 
Chancellors  —  West,  Wyndham,  Jocelyn, 
Bowes,  and  Hewitt  (Lord  Lifford)  —  were 
Englishmen,  and  only  one  of  them,  Bowes, 
earned  his  promotion  in  the  Irish  Courts. 
The  manner  in  which  Hewitt  obtained  the 
Irish  Great  Seal  sufficiently  shows  that 
Irish  claims  and  feelings  were  still  alto- 
gether overlooked  or  set  aside  in  the  dis- 
posal of  it.  He  was  an  English  barrister, 
who  had  obtained  the  rank  of  Serjeant 
and  a  seat  in  Parliament.  *»  The  style  of 
his  oratory  "  (says  Mr.  O'Flanagan)  "  may 
be  surmised  by  the  anecdote  that  Charles 
Townshend,  on  leaving  the  House  while 
Serjeant  Hewitt  was  pounding  away  on 
some  dull  leo^al  question,  was  asked 
*  whether  the  House  was  up?'  *No,'  he 
replied  very  ^avely,  *but  the  Seqeant 
is.'  From  this  we  may  infer  that  his 
speeches  were  regarded  as  a  bore  I  ** 

The  inference  is  just ;  but  the  anecdote 
is  traditionally  told  of  Burke,  who,  despite 
his  wonderful  powers,  was  called  the 
Dinner-belL  Hewitt,  we  need  hardly  say, 
did  not  rise  by  oratory.*  He  rose  by  the 
patronage  of  Lord  Camden,  his  particular 
niend,  who,  on  becoming  Lord  Chancellor 
of  England,  immediately  intimated  that  a 
seat  in  the  King's  Bench,  about  to  become 
vacant,  was  meant  for  lum.  Hewitt  hesi- 
tated; he  thought  he  could  do  better 
for  his  family  by  sticking  to  politics: 
in  other  words,  by  continuing  to  bore  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  Ministry  till 
they  paid  him  his  price  for  being  rid  of 
him.  '*He  added  that  Bowes,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Ireland,  was  upwards  of 
seventy  years  of  age,  and  if  his  Lordship's 
friendship  guaranteed  that  office,  the  place 
of  puisne  «mdge  would  be  accepted  as  an 
intermediate  step  to  the  expected  eleva- 
tion." According  to  our  present  notions, 
the  consummate  coolness  of  this  stipular 
tion  is  startling ;  but  Lord  Camden  acqui- 
esced and  gave  the  promise,  conditioned 
on  the  Irish  Great  Seal  becoming  vacant 

*  There  was  another  Seijeant  Hewitt,  of  whom 
Curran  said:  "  His  speech  put  me  ezaetly  in  mind 
of  a  fkmiliar  utensil  called  an  extinguisher :  it  b^an 
at  a  point,  and  on  tt  went  widening  and  widening, 
until  at  last  it  fairly  put  out  the  question  altogether?* 


while  he  held  the  English.  It  thus  ap- 
pears that  the  Irish  Chancellorship  stood 
upon  the  same  footing  as  the  puisne 
Judgeships  in  England,  which  have  alwayB 
been  in  the  gift  of  the  Lord  Chancellor 
when  strong  enough  to  insist  on  his  tradi- 
tional privileges. 

Hewitt,  created  Lord  Liffi)rd,  held  the 
Irish  Great  Seal  twenty-two  years,  tinder 
nine  successive  Viceroys,  with  correspond- 
ing changes  of  Government ;  and  though 
the  emoluments  of  his  office  were  then  es- 
timated at  12,000/.  a  year,  he  was  the  fre- 
quent object  of  FarUamentary  bounty  in 
the  shape  of  grants,  amounting  altogether 
to  34,000/.  His  tenure. of  office  embraced 
the  brightest  and  most  turbulent  period  of 
Irish  history, — the  Volunteer  movement 
and  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  It 
was  in  his  time  that  Grattan  and  Flood 
emulated  each  other  in  stirring  appeals  to 
the  latent  energies  of  their  counti^,  whilst 
Hussey  de  Burgh  painted  the  situation  in 
the  celebrated  apostjophe  which  is  the 
sole  authenticated  fragment  of  his  oratory : 
<*  Talk  not  to  me  of  peace !  Ireland  is  not 
in  a  state  of  peace :  it  is  smothered  war. 
England  has  sown  her  laws  like  dragons' 
teeth,  and  they  have  sprung  up  armed 
men ! " 

How  did  Hewitt  demean  himself  in  this 
emergency?  We  learn  from  his  biogra- 
pher tha^  "  while  the  affiiirs  of  Ireland 
were  thus  critical,  the  Lord-lieutenant 
was  deprived  of  the  advice  and  assistance 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  was  pre- 
vented from  attending  the  deliberations 
of  the  Castle  officials  by  his  indisposition." 
His  model  was  the  fox,  who,  when  ques- 
tioned by  the  sick  lion,  had  lost  the  sense 
of  smeUinff  by  a  cold :  he  kept  in  the  back- 
ground whenever  the  political  storm  was 
raging,  and  a  sagacious  contemporarv  has 
cited  him  as  a  marked  example  of  two 
maxims  which  are  reconmiended  to  politi- 
cal aspirants:^ 

"  Be  alwayt  an  actor,  A  man  who  would 
establish  a  great  charaoter  with  the  world  must 
be  a  oonstant  aotor;  and  the  best  rule  to  adopt 
for  that  purpose  is  to  consider  e?ery  dress  you 
pat  on,  every  time  you  change  olMks,  every 
change  of  company  or  situation,  as  a  new  scene 
in  which  you  haTe  a  part  to  act  for  praise. 
Siddons  is  as  great  a  mcnlel  as  ever  I  saw  on  the 
stage.  Mr.  Burgh,  Ch.  Baron,  Mr.  Pery,  and 
L.  Lifford  the  best  off  the  stage. 

'*  J^Tever  give  offence  to  any  man :  he  will 
have  power  to  ruent.  Almost  the  only  thing 
by  way  of  observation  I  ever  heard  Lord  Lifford 
say  worth  remembering,  though  he  was  one  of 
the  wisest  practitioners  with  the  world  I  ever 
knew,  vas  upon  the  sabject  of   moleration* 
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irhich  is  a  branch  of  temper,  i.e.,  dissimulation, 
of  which  he  was  a  great  master,  *  For  such  a 
€h>Temment  as  ours,*  said  he,  *  there  is 
scarcely  any  individual  so  obscure  but  may  be 
one  time  or  other  sufficiently  connected  with 
power  to  do  any  man  mischief;  no  man  should, 
therefore,  give  offence;  no  man  is  fit  for  great 
afl&iirs  who  has  not  a  total  mastery  of  his  tem- 
per.* N.B. —  Fear  was  the  prudence  of  his 
Ufe,  caution  his  shield,  and  temper  his  fort.** 

These  passages  are  taken  from  the 
Diary  of  Scott,  Earl  of  Clonmel,  Chief 
Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  who  was  not 
deficient  in  the  pliability  which  he*  com- 
mends. He  accepted  the  Attomey-Gen- 
erfdship,  offered  hmi  by  Lord  Lifibrd,  with 
the  significant  words,  **  My  Lord,  you  have 
spoilt  a  patriot." 

It  is  aifficult  to  imagine  a  greater  con- 
trast to  Lord  Lifford  than  his  successor, 
Lord  Clare ;  the  proudest  and  haughtiest 
of  men,  the  most  uncompromising  of  pol- 
iticians, careless  of  oflence,  reckless  of 
consequences,  and  certainly  the  greatest 
of  the  long  list  of  Lord  ChanceUors  of 
Ireland ;  by  which  we  mean  the  one  who 
exercised  the  most  commanding  influence 
in  that  capacity,  although  equalled  or 
excelled  by  many  in  eloquence  and  law. 
He  was  also  the  first  who  fairly  broke 
down  and  discredited  the  practice  of  con- 
fining the  Irish  Great  Seal  to  Englishmen : 
for  he  was  an  Irishman  of  the  most  ob- 
noxious sort,  belonging  by  descent  to  the 
subject  race  and  faith.  His  grandfather 
was  a  Roman  Catholic  farmer,  and  his 
uncle  a  priest,  at  whose  suggestion  his 
father  was  educated  at  the  Irish  College 
in  Paris.  Whether  the  future  Lord  Chan- 
cellor was  brought  up  or  subsequently 
turned  Protestant,  is  left  in  doubt.  As 
his  father  had  made  a  large  fortune  at  the 
Bar,  John  Fitz  Gibbon  started  with  eyery 
advantage  except  birth  and  connection. 
He  obtained,  concurrently  with  Grattan, 
the  highest  honours  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  and  afterwards  graduated  at  Ox- 
ford. He  was  called  to  Uie  Bar  in  Trinity 
Term,  1772.  The  fees  at  the  Irish  Bar 
have  been  always  comparatively  low  — 
less  by  more  than  a  half  than  what  are 
ordinarily  marked  on  English  briefs. 
When,  therefore,  we  find  from  Fitz  Gib- 
bon's fee-book  that  he  received  343/.  the 
first  year  after  his  call,  it  is  obvious  that 
he  sprang  into  practice  at  a  bound ;  and 
we  are  compellea  to  dismiss  the  statement 
of  a  political  opponent  (Barrington)  that 
he  was  idle  and  dissipated,  or  neglectful 
of  business  as  a  junior.  He  joined  the 
Munster  Circuit,  "which  (according  to 
Mr.    O'Flanagan)  has  always    numbered 


names  high  in  the  legal  annals  of  Ireland ; 
and  at  tms  period  Barry  Yelverton,  John 
Philpot  Curran,  and  Hugh  Carleton, 
w^re  acknowledged  leaders."  Curran  was 
called  to  the  Bar  three  years  later  than 
Fitz  Gibbon,  who  presented  him  with  his 
first  bag  for  good  luck.* 

**  Fitz  Gibbon  was  soon  a  great  f&vourite  with 
the  discriminating  attorneys  of  the  Munster  Cir- 
cuit Of  slender  figure,  not  very  robust  health, 
and  rather  delicate  features,  he  had  the  haughty 
air,  the  imperious  glance,  and  despotic  will  of  a 
Roman  emperor.  He  was  an  able  and  ready 
advocate,  exceedingly  painstaking,  always  mas- 
ter of  his  case,  and  these  qualifications  ensured 
him  abundance  of  brie£s." 

His  college  reputation,  combined  with 
his  successfuu  conduct  of  the  College  Elec- 
tion Petition  of  1778,  led  to  his  being 
chosen  Member  for  the  University  of  Dub- 
lin in  1780 ;  and  he  speedily  established  a 
parliamentary  reputation  by  a  style  of 
speaking  which  made  him  dangerous  as  an 
opponent  and  eminently  useful  as  an  ally. 
Bold,  rapid,  aggressive,  and  incisive,  he 
supplied  the  want  of  high  eloquence  and 
close  argument  by  forcible  invective  or 
stinging  personality,  and  often  gave  an  air 
of  success  to  a  bad  or  losing  cause  by  the 
arrogant  afiectation  of  superiority.  Strange 
to  say,  it  was  a  Liberal  Government  that 
first  engaged  his  services,  and  it  was,  in  a 
great  measure,  owing  to  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Grattan  that  he  became  Attorney- 
General  for  Ireland  (overleaping  the  in- 
termediate step  of  Solicitor-General)  in 
1783.  Mr.  George  Ponsonby  disapproved 
the  appointment,  and  Mr.  Daly  replied  to 
a  friend  who  spoke  of  Fitz  Gibbon's 
patriotic  tendencies,  "You  are  quite  mis- 
taken, that  little  fellow  will  deceive  you 
aU."  And  so  he  did,  but  not  with  malice 
prepense,  not  in  a  way  to  justify  a  charge 
of  treachery  or  dissimulation.  OfficiaUy 
bound  to  uphold  law  and  order,  it  stands 
to  reason  that  a  man  of  his  temper  must, 
sooner  or  later,  break  with  a  party  which 

E leaded  for  liberty  in  a  tone  bordering  on 
centiousness  and  not  tmfreouently  in- 
sulted or  defied  authority.  One  of  the 
earliest  occasions  when  ^ey  learnt  what 
they  had  to  expect  at  his  hands,  was  when 
Mr.  Flood  brought  forward  the  Reform 
Bill  adopted  by  3ie  Volunteer  Delegates, 
attired  m  his  Volunteer  imiform,  as  if  to 


•  "  Lift  of  Cumn.by  hts  Son."  vol.  i.  p.  168,  sec- 
ond edition.  Mr.  O'FIanagan  gives  the  date,  1776,  of 
Carran*8  call  in  a  note  to  the  same  page  in  which  he 
mentions  Curran  amongst  the  acknowledged  lead- 
ers when  Fitz  Gibbon  Joined  the  circoit!  This  is 
what  we  call  blundering  In  good  fkith. 
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of  the   propelling 


intimate    the    nature 
influence  at  his  back. 


**  I  did  hope,"  said  Fits  Gibbon,  *<  that  some 
new  proof  of  the  neceflnty  of  reform  woald  be 
urged,  and  that  we  should  not  be  entertained 
with  the  flights  of  visionary  speoulatists,  with  the 
vagaries  of  theory  and  absurd  hypothesis;  but 
we  endure  all  this  because  the  wise  men  of  1788 
cannot  reconcile  certain  abstract  ideas  of  irra- 
tional system-mongers  in  England  with  the  free 
and  happy  constitation  of  this  country.  I  do 
not  oppose  the  introduction  of  the  Bill,  because 
it  is  a  farrago  of  non$erue,  a  compound  of  con" 
stitutional  absurdities,  and  directly  contrary  to 
the  first  response  of  the  great  Dongannon  oracle. 
No,  I  will  oppose  it  because  it  comes  under  the 
mandate  of  a  tarbulent  miliuuy  congress." 

His  daring  spirit  was  conspicuously  dis- 
played when  (September,  1784)  a  meeting 
was  held  in  Dublin,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  High  Sheriffs,  at  which  it  was  moved 
and  carried  that  delegates  should  attend  a 
National  Congress.  The  first  step  taken 
by  the  Attorney-General  was  to  address  a 
letter  to  the  SheriflEs,  warning  them  that 
they  had  been  guilty  of  a  most  outrageous 
breach  of  duty,  and  that,  if  they  proceeded 
to  call  any  such  election,  he  should  hold  it 
his  duty  to  prosecute  them.  The  next,  to 
attend  when  his  letter  was  read  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  menacing  uproar  produced  by 
it,  to  persevere  in  addressing  the  meeting 
and  dare  the  Sheri£&  to  take  the  chair. 
Hie  Sheriffs  shrank  from  the  responsibility, 
and  the  project  of  a  National  Congress 
was  abandoned ;  but  the  Attomey-Grener- 
al,  not  satisfied  with  his  triumph,  pro- 
ceeded against  the  most  active  Sheriff  by 
attachment  in  the  King's  Bench,  thereby 
treating  the  mere  act  of  convening  the 
meeting  as  a  contempt  of  court.  The 
King's  Bench  found  the  Sheriff  guilty,  and 
sentenced  him  to  a  small  fine,  by  wav  of 
establishing  the  illegality  of  his  conduct. 
The  affair  was  brought  before  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons  (February  24,  1785), 
and  led  to  an  angry  altercation  between 
Fitz  Gibbon  and  Curran,  from  which  may 
be  dated  their  deadly  and  lifelong  feud. 
When  Curran  rose,  Fitz  Gibbon  was  slum- 
bering or  pretending  to  slumber  on  the 
ministerial  bench :  — 


**I  hope,'*  Curran  began,  <M  may  be  al- 
lowed to  speak  to  this  great  (question  withoat 
disturbing  the  sleep  of  any  right  honourable 
Member;  and  yet  perhaps  I  ought  rather  to  en- 
vy than  to  blame  his  tranquillity.  I  do  not  feel 
myself  so  happily  tempered  as  to  be  lulled  to 
rest  by  the  storms  that  shake  the  land,  but  if 
they  invite  rest  to  any,  that  rest  ought  not  to 
be  lavished  on  the  guilty  spirit** 


When  in  the  English  House  of  Com- 
mons, a  member  who  had  been  making  a 
tedious  harangue  suddenly  paused  and  re- 
marked that  we  Minister,  Lord  North,  was 
asleep  — "I  wish  to  God  I  was!**  was 
the  only  notice  he  provoked.  Fitz  Gibbon 
was  not  given  to  pleasantry  of  any  sort, 
niuch  less  good-humoured  pleasantry,  and 
his  reply  was  in  his  bitterest  and  most  con- 
temptuous style.  In  the  course  of  it  he 
said,  in  reference  to  Currants  comments  on 
the  judgment  of  the  King's  Bench,  that 
"  it  was  vain  for  any  puny  labbler  with  vile 
calumnv  to  blast  the  Judges  of  the  land." 
This  called  up  Curran  aga^ :  — 

**  The  ^tleman  has  called  me  babbler.  I 
cannot  thmk  that  this  is  meant  as  a  disgrace, 
because  in  another  Parliament,  before  I  had  the 
honour  of  a  seat  in  this  House,  and  when  I  was 
in  the  gallery,  I  have  heard  a  young  lawyer 
called  babbler^ the  Attorney-General  I  do 
not  indeed  reooUeot  that  there  were  sponsors  at 
the  baptismal  font,  nor  was  there  any  oooasion, 
as  the  infi&nt  had  promised  and  vowed  so  many 
things  in  his  own  name.  Indeed,  Sir,  1  find  it 
difficult  to  reply,  fbr  I  am  not  aocustomed  to 
pronounce  a  panegyric  on  myselt  I  do  not 
well  know  how  to  do  it;  but  sinoe  I  cannot  tell 
the  House  what  I  am,  I  will  tell  what  I  am  not. 
I  am  not  a  young  man  whose  respeot  in  person 
and  character  depends  on  the  importance  of 
mv  office.  I  am  not  a  man  who  thrusts  him- 
self into  the  foreground  of  a  picture  which 
ought  to  be  occupied  by  a  better  figure.  I  am 
not  a  man  who  replies  by  invective  when  sink- 
ing beneath  the  wdght  of  argument  I  am  not 
a  man  who  denied  the  necessity  of  Parliament- 
ary reform  at  a  time  when  I  proved  the  expe- 
diency of  it  by  reviling  my  own  constituents, 
the  parish-clerk,  the  sexton,  and  the  grave^lig- 
ger:  and  if  there  is  any  man  who  can  apply 
what  /  am  not  to  himself  I  leave  him  to  think 
of  it  in  the  Committee,  and  contemplate  it  when 
he  goes  home.** 

The  retort  is  not  felicitous,  and  suggests 
a  second  parallel  with  Lord  North,  who, 
on  For  referring  to  him  as  "that  thing, 
termed  a  Minister,"  replied:  "Hie  right 
honourable  gentleman  has  called  me  *a 

thing,*  and  an  unshapely  thing  I  am** 

patting  his  round  stomach  —  "taken  by 
Itself;  the  term  would  have  been  neither 
polite  nor  parliamentary ;  but  when  he 
called  me  *that  thin^,  termed  a  Minister,' 
he  called  me  that  which  he  himself  is  most 
anxious  to  become,  and  therefore  I  take 
it  as  a  compliment." 

In  the  "  Life  of  Curran  by  his  Son,"  it  is 
stated  that  **  although  he  appears  here  to 
have  commenced  hostilities,  he  was  ap- 
prised of  Fitz  Gibbon's  having  given  out 
m  the  ministerial  circle  that  he  should  take 
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an  opportunity  in  this  debate  of  putting 
down  the  young  patiiot.  The  Duchess  of 
Rutland  and  all  the  ladies  of  the  Castle 
were  present  in  the  gallery  to  witness 
what  Mr.  Curran  called,  in  the  course  of 
the  debate, '  this  exhibition  by  command.' " 
According  to  the  same  authority,  this  de- 
bate led  to  the  dueL  Mr.  Charles  Phil- 
lips, who  had  made  a  similar  statement 
in  the  first  edition  of  *'  Curran  and  his 
Contemporaries,"  states  in  the  edition 
of  1850  that  he  had  been  mistaken ;  that 
the  duel  resulted  firom  an  attack  made 
by  Fitz  Gibbon  during  the  discussion  on 
Orde's  propositions  in  August,  1785 ;  that 
the  exhibition  by  command  took  place 
then,  and  that  the  challenge  was  provoked 
by  Curran's  animadversion  upon  a  sentence 
of  Fitz  Gibbon's  —  "Ireland  is  a  nation 
easily  roused,  and  easily  appeased."  Now 
this  sentence  was  notoriously  uttered  by 
Fitz  Gibbon  four  years  afterwards,  dur- 
ing which  he  had  been  in  constant  conflict 
with  Curran;  and  the  occasion  (to  which 
we  shall  come  presently)  was  too  memo- 
rable to  leave  the  smallest  doubt  upon  the 
point 

One  of  the  strongest  arguments  for  the 
Union  was  based,  upon  the  split  between 
the  English  and  Irish  Parliaments  on  the 
Regencv  question.  The  Irish  Parliament 
adopted  the  view  taken  by  the  Enclish 
Whigs,  and  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  Irish 
officials  proved  unavailing  to  carry  out  the 
wishes  and  policy  of  Mr.  Pitt.  Fitz  Gib- 
bon took  the  lead  with  characteristic  ener- 
^  and  intemperance,  and  on  the  motion 
for  an  address  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  re- 
questing His  Royal  Highness  to  assume 
tne  government  of  this  reahn,  declared  the 
proposed  address  to  be  not  only  improper 
but  treasonable,  adding  that  "  such  was  the 
opinion  of  the  Lord  Unancellor,  the  Chief 
Justice,  and  every  lawyer  whose  approbar 
tion  could  give  weight  to  his  (Fitz  Gib- 
bon's) o^nion."  Ponsonby  quietly  re- 
plied, "Whatever  respect  I  have  for  the 
right  honourable  gentleman's  talents,  I 
never  relied  much  on  his  assertions,  and  as 
I  never  myself  use  assertions  for  argu- 
ments, I  hope  he  will  excuse  me  from  be- 
lieving his."  Curran  went  further,  as  if 
resolved  never  to  be  distanced  in  per- 
sonality :  — 

*<I  have  heard  strange  laDgasge  from  the 
Attorney-General  It  was  more  like  the  lan- 
ffoage  of  an  attorney  than  that  of  an  Attorney- 
General:  it  was  that  kind  of  silly  &tuity  that, 
on  any  other  sabjeot,  I  would  lea?e  to  be  an- 
swered by  silence  and  contempt;  but  when 
blasphemy  is  uttered  against  the  Constitution, 
it  would  not  pass  under  its  insignificance,  be- 


cause the  essence  should  be  reprehended,  though 
the  doctrine  could  not  make  a  proselyte.** 

At  the  dictation  of  the  Attorney-Gener- 
al, who  was  now  strong  enough  to  dictate, 
fifteen  men  of  the  highest  ramc,  beginning 
with  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  were  summarily 
dismissed  from  places  and  pensions  to  the 
amount  of  20,000/.  a  year ;  and  Mr.  Pitt 
wrote  him  a  letter  of  thanks,  concluding : 
"  Allov  me  to  add  how  happy  I  feel  per- 
sonaUy  at  such  a  moment  in  being  em- 
barked in  the  same  boat  with  you.** 

In  a  debate  in  August,  1789,  on  Mr. 
Flood's  resolution  declaratory  of  the 
rights  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  the  quarrel 
between  Fitz  Gibbon  and  Curran  came  to 
a  crisis.  It  was  after  Curran  had  spoken 
that  Fitz  Gibbon  uttered  his  offensive 
apothegm :  "  If  Ireland  seeks  to  quarrel 
with  Great  Britain,  she  is  a  besotted  na- 
tion. Great  Britain  is  not  easily  aroused, 
nor  easily  appeased;  Ireland  is  easily 
aroused,  and  easily  put  down."  He  was 
here  called  to  order  by  Flood,  who  de- 
clared "he  had  never  heard  more  mis- 
chievous or  more  inflammatory  language, 
nor  more  saucy  folly."  Flood  was  called 
to  order  in  his  turn,  and  the  Attorney- 
General  continuing,  turned  fiercely  round 
on  Curran :  — 

'*  The  politically  insane  gentlemen  (Mr.  Car- 
ran)  has  asserted  much,  bat  he  only  emitted 
some  effosions  of  the  witticisms  of  his  fancy. 
His  declamation,  indeed,  was  better  oalcalat^  * 
for  the  stage  of  Saddler's  Wells  than  the  floor 
of  a  House  of  Commons.  A  mountebank,  with 
but  one  half  the  honourable  gentleman's  theat- 
rical talent  for  rant,  would  undoubtedly  make 
his  fortune.  However,  I  am  somewhat  sur- 
prised he  should  entertain  such  a  particular  as- 
perity against  me,  as  I  never  did  him  any  fai- 
▼our.  But,  perhaps,  the  honourable  gentleman 
imagines  he  may  tiUk  himself  into  consequence; 
if  80, 1  should  be  sorry  to  obstruct  his  pro- 
motion; he  is  heartily  welcome  to  attack  mo. 
One  thing,  however,  I  will  assure  him,  that  I 
hold  him  in  so  small  a  degree  of  estimation, 
either  as  a  man  or  a  lawyer,  that  I  shall  never 
hereafter  deign  to  make  hun  any  answer.** 

The  traditional  story  is  that  Curran  rose 
and  stung  Fitz  Gibbon  to  the  quick  by  re- 
torting "  what  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman had  said  of  his  country  is  true  of 
himself:  he  is  easily  roused  and  as  easily 
appeased."  The  point  is  weakened  by 
dilution  in  the  report :  — 

^I  have  been  told  by  the  right  honourable 
gentleman,  that  I  have  poured  forth  some  effu- 
sion of  fancy.  That  is  a  charge  I  shall  never  be 
able  to  retort  upon  him.  He  has  said  I  am  in- 
sane.   For  my  part,  were  I  the  man  who,  when 
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all  debate  had  subsided  —  who,  when  the  Bill 
had  fUlen  to  the  ground,  and  was  given  up,  had 
risen  for  the  purpose  of  pronouncing  an  inflam- 
matory speech  against  my  country,  I  should  be 
obliged  to  any  friend  who  would  excuse  my 
conduct  by  attributing  it  to  insanity.  Were  I  a 
man  poss^sed  of  so  much  arrogance  as  to  set 
up  the  ideas  of  my  own  little  head  against  the 
opinion  of  the  nation,  I  would  thank  the  fHend 
who  would  say,  *  Heed  him  not,  he  is  insane; ' 
nay,  if  I  were  such  a  man,  I  would  thank  the 
friend  who  would  send  me  to  Bedlam.*  If  I 
knew  one  man  who  was  easily  roused  and  as 
easily  appeased,  I  would  not  give  his  character 
as  that  of  the  whole  nation.  The  right  hon- 
ourable gentleman  says  he  never  came  here 
with  written  speeches.  I  never  suspected  him 
of  it;  and  I  believe  there  is  not  a  gentleman  in 
this  House,  who,  having  heard  what  has  fallen 
from  him,  will  ever  suspect  him  of  writing 
speeches.  But  I  will  not  pursue  him  further. 
I  will  not  combat  with  a  young  fencer.  When  a 
pass  is  made  at  me  by  a  young  arm,  I  will  con- 
tent myself  with  warding  it  off.  I  will  not  en- 
ter into  a  conflict  in  which  victory  can  gain  no 
honour.  The  right  honourable  gentleman  should 
have  known  that  on  former  occasions  I  was 
merciful  in  my  resentment" 

Directly  after  the  debate  Fitz  Gibbon 
challenged  Curran;  and  the  combatants, 
after  being  duly  placed,  were  left  to  fire 
when  they  chose.  Curran  fired  first  and 
missed.  "  I  never/'  he  told  Phillips,  "  saw 
any  one  whose  deliberation  was  more  ma- 
lignant than  Fitz  Gibbon's.  After  I  had 
fired,  he  took  aim  at  me  for  more  than 
half-a-minute ;  and  on  its  proving  inefiect- 
ual,  I  could  not  help  exclaiming  to  him, 
*  Mr.  Attorney,  you  certainly  were  deliber- 
ate  enough* " * 

Scenes  of  violent  altercation  leading  to 
duels  were  of  constant  occurrence;  but 
the  duels  were  generally  bloodless,  and  the 
personalities  were  to  a  singular  and  unac- 
countable extent  harmless  or  inappropri- 
f^te.  It  was  simply  absurd  for  Fitz  Gibbon 
to  speak  of  Curran  as  a  puny  babbler,  or 
for  Curran  to  treat  Fitz  Gibbon,  in  the 
maturity  of  age,  reputation,  and  authority, 
as  a  "  young  fencer  "  with  whom  it  was  be- 

*  The  precise  circamstanoea  of  this  duni  are  as  dif- 
flcalt  to  fix  as  the  date.  Mr.  H.  Grattan,  who  pUoes 
it  in  August,  1786,  says:  —  "Mr.  Ogle  was  seooud 
to  the  Attorney-General.  He  was  a  man  of  cour- 
age, certainly.  But  the  matter  terminated  in  a 
manner  by  no  means  creditable  to  his  friend.  The 
parties  were  to  fire  by  signal :  Fitz  Gibbon  did  not 
do  so ;  but,  reserving  his  fire,  he  took  deliberate 
aim  at  Mr.  Curran,  and,  having  missed  him.  walked 
off  the  ground  without  receiving  or  even  asking  fur 
an  apology,  or  firing  a  second  time,  although  he  had 
been  the  challenger,  in  a  case  where  the  object  had 
been  to  obtain  satisflustion  *'  ("  Memoirs  of  the  Lifia 
and  Times  of  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Grattan  "). 
This  is  incredible.  No  seconds  would  have  per- 
mitted it,  and  Curran  made  no  complaint  of  untklr- 


neath  him  to  cross  swords.  The  warfare 
of  the  English  House  of  Commons  was 
marked  by  a  more  generous  spirit  and  a 
more  elevated  tone.  That  there  was  no 
wish  to  depreciate  is  shown  by  the  fre- 
quent use  of  a  quotation  which  was  suc- 
cessively applied  by  Walpole  to  Chatham, 
by  Pitt  to  Fox,  and  by  Canning  to  Brough- 
am— 

<*  Stetimns  tela  aspera  contra, 
Contulimusque  manus:  experto  credite,  qoantus 
In  clipeum  assurgat,  quo  turbine  torqueat  has- 
tam." 

The  fashionable  attendance  in  the  gallery 
of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  encouraged 
unseemlv  exhibitions  in  two  ways:  by 
stimulatmg  the  desire  for  display  and  by 
preventing  the  interference  of  the  Speaker, 
who  would  have  fallen  into  marked  dis- 
favour with  the  fair  portion  of  the  audience 
if  he  had  baulked  them  of  their  promised 
entertainment.  The  privilege  of  speaking 
a  second  time  ^except  in  Committee)  is 
strictly  confineoi  to  explanation.  Yet  in 
the  well-known  scene  of  crimination  and 
recrimination  between  Flood  and  Grattan^ 
they  were  permitted  to  make  several 
speeches  each,  exclusively  composed  of  in- 
vective and  abuse. 

Fitz  Gibbon's  social  success  kept  paoe 
with  his  political  ascendency.  He  rivalled 
Greneral  St.  Leger  in  devotion  to  the  beau- 
tiful buchess  of  Rutland;  and  a  sapper 
given  by  him  in  her  honour  after  an  am- 
ateur performance  at  the  Shaw's  Court 
l^eatre  was  the  grand  event  of  the  spring 
season  of  1786.  Private  theatricals  were 
then  the  rage,  and  so  many  of  the  per- 
formers at  this  theatre  were  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  that  the  first  rep- 
resentation was  postponed  till  Parliament 
was  prorogued.  On  one  occasion  when 
the  performance  of  scenes  from  "Mac- 
beth^' at  a  private  house  was  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  supper,  a  real  banquet  with 
well-filled  dishes  and  decanters  was  laid 
out  for  the  scene  in  which  Banquo's  ghost 
appears,  and  the  intended  guests  were 
seated  round  the  table.  The  part  of  Mac- 
beth was  acted  by  Flood,  that  of  the  ghost 
by  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe,  who,  seeing  a 
bottle  of  claret  temptingly  within  reach, 
cooUv  helped  himself  to  a  bumper  and 
drank  it  off.  This  was  too  much  for  the 
risible  faculties  of  the  gravest :  all  tragic 
emotion  was  at  an  end ;  and  Flood,  vow- 
ing that  the  incident  had  been  meditated 
to  destroy  the  effect  of  what  he  deemed 
his  masterpiece,  called  out  Sir  Hercules, 
and  the  affair  was  forthwith  referred  to 
Bushe  and  another  senator;  who,  after 
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more  than  one  conference,  arranged  that 
Sir  Hercules  should  apologise,  which  he 
did  by  saying  that  he  **  was  sorry  for  what 
had  happened;  but,  being  tired  and 
thirsty,  if  he  had  given  up  the  claret,  he 
should  have  given  up  the  ghost."  Sir 
Hercules  Langrishe  was  the  patriot  to 
whom  Burke's  Letters  are  addressed,  and 
the  hon  vivarU  who,  being  asked  whether 
he  had  drunk  four  bott&s  of  claret  (the 
empty  bottles  were  on  the  table  before 
him)  without  assistance,  replied,  ^No,  I 
had  the  Assistance  of  a  bottle  of  Madeira." 
When  the  Irish  Lord  Chancellorship 
was  vacated  by  the  death  of  Lord  Lifford, 
Fitz  Gibbon's  claims  were  so  high  that  it 
seemed  a  matter  of  course  for  the  succes- 
sion to  devolve  upon  him.  He  was  the 
master-spirit  of  the  Irish  Administration ; 
he  had  earned  and  received  the  warm  ap- 

Eroval  of  the  Prime  Minister ;  the  Lord- 
lieutenant  (the  Marquis  of  Buckingham) 
and  the  Chief  Secretary  threatened  to  re- 
sign if  he  was  passed  over.  Yet  an  ob- 
stacle was  raised  which  for  a  time  seemed 
insurmountable.  Thurlow  stood  upon  his 
prescriptive  right  as  Lord  Chancellor  of 
England  to  nominate  the  Lord  Chancellor 
of  Lreland,  and  he  rested  his  veto  upon  the 
almost  unbroken  practice  of  never  bestow- 
ing the  office  on  an  Irishman.  Mr. 
O'Flanagan  states  (what  we  should  be 
slow  to  believe  without  unimpeachable 
authority)  that,  after  resisting  the  Prime 
Minister  and  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  the 
iron-hearted  Thurlow  yielded  to  the  per- 
suasions or  cajoleries  of  the  widowed 
Duchess  of  Rutland.  Contrary  to  his 
usual  practice,  he  condescended  to  explain 
his  opposition,  and  did  it  with  a  good 
grace.  He  wrote  a  congratulatory  letter 
to  Fitz  Gibbon,  in  which  he  says :  — 

'*  If  it  were  clear  that  the  precedent  of  re- 
laxing the  rule,  out  of  attention  to  so  much 
merit,  would  never  be  repeated  till  a  similar  oo- 
casion  should  oflfer,  the  exoeption  would,  proba- 
bly, not  hurt  the  rule.  But  if  it  must  be  re- 
peated, as  often  as  similar  merit  is  claimed, 
probably  the  exoeption  eats  up  the  rule.*' 

Thurlow  and  Fitz  Gibbon  were  congen- 
ial spirits ;  they  were  both  bold,  unbend- 
ing, arrogant,  and  insolent :  Thurlow  be- 
ing the  bluntest  and  most  unprincipled  of 
the  two.  There  is  no  part  of  Fitz  Gib- 
bon's career,  not  even  that  relating  to  the 
Union,  so  open  to  reproach  as  Thurlow's 
double  deahng  during  the  king's  illness, 
coupled  with  &e  speech  (**  When  I  forget 
my  luM,"  &c.)  which  provoked  the  crush- 
ing and  profane  repartee  of  Wilkes.  Nei- 
ther the  English  nor  the  Irish  Chancellor 


possessed  the  required  amount  of  learning 
or  practical  knowledge.  ^Most  of  Thur- 
low s  decrees  were  drawn  up  by  Hargrave, 
who   went    by   the    name   of  the  lion's 

Provider.    Fitz  Gibbon's  method  of  doing 
usiness  is  thus  illustrated  by  the  biogra- 
pher :  — 

"  While  Lord  Clare  was  Cbanoellor,  a  native 
of  Limerick,  who  wandered  from  the  banks  of 
the  Shannon  to  those  of  the  Liitey,  after  watch- 
iug  the  progress  of  an  equity  cause  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  and  returned  to  the  place 
whence  he  came,  was  asked  on  his  return,  *  How 
the  Chancellor  got  on  as  a  Judge  T  * 

•• «  Chancellor,  indeed! '  repeated  the  Garry- 
owen  boy;  '  His  he  has  the  asy  sate  of  it.  He 
doesn't  spake  a  word;  but  when  the  Counsel- 
lors are  done  argufying,  he  leans  over  the  desk, 
and  gives  a  nod  to  Jack  Dwyer,  who  tells  him 
what  to  do.  'Tis  Jack  Dwyer  ought  to  be  Chan- 
cellor,/or  A«  makes  all  the  decrees.^* 

This  is  partially  confirmed  by  Tone  in 
his  diary :  — 

'*  Wolfe  is  the  Chancellor's  private  tutor  in 
legal  matters.  Fitz  Gibbon  has  read  *  Coke 
upon  Littleton*  under  his  papa.  He  has  a 
very  intelligent  clerk  to  write  his  papers;  he  has 
Boyd  to  hunt  his  oases,  and  he  has  some  tal- 
ents, great  readiness  and  assurance,  and  — 
there  is  Fits  Qibbon." 

The  rancorous  enmity  with  which  he 
pursued  his  old  adversary,  Curran,  from 
the  judicial  bench,  was  utterly  indefensi- 
ble. So  soon  as  it  became  clear  that  the 
advocate  had  not  the  ear  of  the  Court,  no 
solicitor  could  employ  him  without  com- 
promising the  client's  interest :  his  annual 
loss  of  professional  income  from  the  ban 
set  upon  him  is  computed  bv  his  son  at 
1000/.  a  year,  and  he,  himself  in  a  letter 
to  Grattan,  wrote :  — 

**  I  made  no  compromise  with  honour.  I  had 
the  merit  of  provoking  and  despising  the  per- 
sonal malice  of  every  man  in  Ireland  who  was 
the  known  enemy  of  our  country.  Without  the 
walls  of  the  Courts  of  Justice  my  character  was 
pursued  with  the  most  persevering  slander,  and 
within  those  walls,  though  I  was  too  strong  to 
be  beaten  down  by  any  judicial  malignity,  it 
was  not  so  with  my  clients;  and  my  consequent 
losses  in  professional  income  have  never  been  es- 
timated at  less,  as  you  have  heard,  than 
30,000/." 

On  the  rare  occasions  when  he  was  em- 
ployed in  Lord  Clare's  Court,  he  caught 
eagerly  at  every  opportunity  of  resenting 
the  ungenerous  treatment  to  which  he  was 
systematically  exposed.  Liord  Clare  had 
a  favourite  dog  which  was  permitted  to 
follow  him  to  the  bench.  One  day,  during 
an  argument  of  Curran's,  the  Chancellor 
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turned  aside  and  began  to  fondle  the  dog, 
with  the  obvious  view  of  intimatinz 
inattention  or*  disregard.  The  counsel 
stopped;  the  Jud^e  looked  up:  "I  beg 
pardon,"  continued  Curran,  "I  thought 
your  Lordships  had  been  in  consultation ; 
but,  as  you  have  been  pleased  to  resume 
your  attention,  allow  me  to  impress  upon 
your  excellent  understandings,"  &c.  This 
half-humorous  sally  was  a  neabite  to  the 
bitter  revenge  he  took  before  a  tribunal 
in  which  he  could  command  a  fair  hearing 
and  a  sympathizing  audience.  Li  1790 
one  of  the  most*  stirring  Lish  questions 
was  whether  the  election  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  Dublin  lay  with  the  Aldermen 
or  the  Common  CounciL  It  came  before 
the  Lord-Lieutenant  and  Privy  Council, 
forming  an  open  and  crowded  Court,  at 
which  the  Lord  Chancellor  presided. 
Curran  appeared  as  counsel  for  the  popu- 
lar candidate,  and  insisted  on  arguing  the 
case  as  one  involving  constitutional  rights 
of  the  broadest  and  most  important  kind. 
Under  the  thin  disguise  of  commenting  on 
the  line  taken  by  a  former  Chancellor, 
Sir  Constantine  Phipps,  on  an  analogous 
occasion,  he  taxed  the  resources  of  his 
fertile  ftuicy  for  images  to  insult  and  stig- 
matize Lord  Clare.  Then  occurred  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  scenes  ever  exhibited 
in  a  court  of  justice  :  — 

'*  In  this  very  Chamber  did  a  Ch&noellor  and 
Judges  sit,  with  all  the  gravity  and  afifeoted  at- 
tention to  arguments  in  favour  of  that  liberty 
and  those  rights  which  they  conspired  to  de- 
stroy. But  to  what  ends,  my  Lords,  offer  argu- 
ments to  such  men?  A  little  peevish  mind  may 
be  exasperated,  but  how  shall  it  be  oorreoted 
by  refutation?  How  fruitless  would  it  have 
been  to  represent  to  that  wretched  Chancellor 
that  he  was  betraying  those  rights  he  was  sworn 
to  maintain ;  that  he  was  in?olving  a  Govern- 
ment in  disgraoe  and  a  kingdom  in  panic  and 
consternation;  that  he  was  violating  every 
saored  duty  and  every  solemn  engagement  that 
binds  him  to  himself,  his  country,  and  his  GK)d! 
Alas!  my  Lords,  by  what  argument  foonld  any 
man  hope  to  reclaim  or  dissuade  a  mean,  illib- 
eral, and  unprincipled  minion  of  authority,  in- 
duced by  his  profligaoy  to  undertake,  and  bound 
by  his  avarice  and  vanity  to  persevere?  He 
probably  would  have  replied  to  the  most  unan- 
swerable arguments  by  some  cant,  contumelious 
and  unmeaning  apophthegm,  delivered  with  the 
fitful  smile  of  irritated  self-sufficiency  and 
disconcerted  arrogance;  or  even  if  he  could  be 
dragged  by  his  fears  to  a  consideration  of  the 
question,  by  what  miracle  could  the  pigmy  ca- 
pacity of  a  stunted  pedant  be  enlarged  for  the 
reception  of  the  subject  T  To  endeavour  to  ap- 
proach it  would  have  only  removed  him  to  a 
greater  distance  than  he  was  before,  as  a  little 


hand  that  strives  to  grasp  a  mighty  globe  is 
thrown  back  by  the  reaction  of  its  own  eSorta 
to  comprehend.  It  may  be  given  to  a  H^Ue  or  a 
Hardwicke  to  discover  and  retract  a  mistake. 
The  errors  of  suoh  men  are  only  specks  that 
arise  for  a  moment  on  the  snrflMe  of  a  splendid 
luminary  —  consumed  by  its  heat,  or  irradiated 
by  its  light,  they  soon  disappear;  but  the  per- 
verseness  of  a  mean  and  narrow  intellect  are 
like  the  excrescences  that  grow  upon  a  body  nat- 
urally cold  and  dark;  no  fire  to  waste  them, 
and  no  ray  to  enlighten,  they  assimilate  and 
coalesce  with  those  qualities  so  congenial  to 
their  nature,  and  acquire  an  incorrigible  per- 
manenoein  the  union  with  kindred  frost  and 
kindred  opacity.  Nor  indeed,  my  Lords,  ex- 
cept when  the  interests  of  millions  can  be  af- 
fected by  the  vice  or  folly  of  an  individual,  need 
it  be  much  regretted  that,  to  things  not  worthy 
of  being  made  better,  it  hath  not  pleased  Provi- 
dence to  afford  the  privilege  of  improvement. 

**  Lord  Chancellor 4 — Surely,  Mr.  Curran,  a 
gentleman  of  your  eminence  in  your  profession 
must  see  that  the  conduct  of  former  Privy 
Councils  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question 
before  us.  The  question  lies  in  the  narrowest 
compass, —  it  is,  whether  the  Commons  have  a 
right  of  arbitrary  and  capricious  rejection,  or 
are  obliged  to  assign  a  reasonable  cause  for 
their  disapprobation?  to  that  point  you  have  a  , 
right  to  be  heard,  but  I  hope  you  do  not  mean 
to  lecture  the  Council. 

**  Mr,  Curran. —  I  mean,  my  Lords,  to  speak 
to  the  case  of  my  clients,  and  to  avail  myself  of 
any  defence  which  I  conceive  applicable  to  that 
case.  I  am  not  speaking  to  a  single  Judge,  to 
a  dry  point  of  law,  and  on  a  mere  forensic  sub- 
ject I  am  addressing  a  very  large  auditory, 
consisting  of  co-ordinate  members,  of  whom  the 
far  gp:«ater  number  is  not  versed  in  law.  I  am 
aware,  my  Lords,  that  truth  is  to  be  sought 
only  by  slow  and  painful  progress;  I  know  lUso 
that  error  is  in  its  nature  flippant  and  oo*iipen- 
dio'us;  it  hops  with  airy  ana  fastidious  levity 
over  proofb  and  arguments,  and  perches  on  as- 
sertion which  it  calls  conclusion.*' 

Here  the  Chancellor  interposed  again  by 
moving  that  the  Council-chamber  be 
cleared,  and  when  the  argument  was  re- 
sumed, Curran  made  no  nirther  attempt 
to  use  it  as  the  vehicle  of  invective  or 
irony.  There  is  no  denying  that  this  at- 
tack is  distinguished  by  felicitous  imagery 
and  extraorcunary  powers  of  language, 
but,  like  most  other  ebullitions  of  the  same 
kind,  it  is  overdone.  Lord  Clare  could 
afford  to  smile  at  being  twitted  with  *'  the 
piflrmy  capacity  of  a  stunted  pedant,**  or 
^'Uie  perverseness  of  a  mean  and  narrow 
intellect." 

In  pronouncing  sentence,  as  spokesman 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  Honourable 
Samuel  Butler,  a  barrister,  for  signing  a 
political  document  which  their  Lordships 
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held  to  be  a  seditious  libel,  Lord  Clare 
said  that  the  offender  "could  not  plead 
ignorance,  as  his  noble  birth  and  his  pro- 
fessional rank  at  the  Bar — to  both  of  which 
he  was  a  disgrace — had  aggravated  his 
crime."  Butler  was  sentenced  to  pay  a 
fine  of  500/.,  and  to  be  imprisoned  for  six 
months.  Ajb  soon  as  he  was  released  he 
commissioned  Archibald  Hamilton  Rowan 
to  demand  an  apology  or  satisfaction  from 
the  Lord  Chancellor.  Lord  Clare  calmly 
referred  tor  his  official  position  and  bowed 
Rowan  out,  but  was  not  satisfied  till  he 
had  taken  counsel  with  a  military  fHend, 
Colonel  Murray,  who  undertook  to  see 
'Rowan:  — 

"  *  A  pretty  piece  of  work  you  have  made  of 
it,  Hamilton,'  said  the  Colond, '  taking  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  Chancellor.' 

**  *  How  came  yoa  to  know  what  passed  be- 
tween nsT  "  asked  Rowan. 

*'  *  I  breakfasted  with  Fits  Gibbon  this  morn- 
ing, and  he  told  me  the  whole  affair,*  answered 
the  Colond." 

The  Irish  biographer  states  that  this  is 
the  only  instance  he  could  find  of  a  chal- 
lenge to  a  Lord  Chancellor.  We  are  not 
aware  of  one  of  an  actual  challenge  to  a 
judge;  but  Lord  Norbury,  when  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  is  recorded 
to  have  checked  a  learned  brother  by  the 
significant  hint,  that  he  (Lord  N.),  in  be- 
coming a  judge,  had  not  ceased  to  be  a 
eentleman.  It  was  a  favourite  boast  of 
his  that  he  began  the  world  with  fifty 
pounds  and  a  pair  of  hair-trigger  pistols. 
The  Provost  of  Dublin  University  (Hutch- 
inson) fought  Doyle,  a  Master  in  Chancery ; 
and  so  late  as  1812  a  judge  of  the  old 
school,  Mr.  Justice  Fletcher,  summed  up 
as  follows,  on  the  trial  of  a  duellist  for 
murder:  — 

**  Gentlemen,  it's  my  batiness  to  lay  down 
the  law  to  yon,  and  I  will  The  law  qays  the 
killing  a  man  in  a  duel  is  murder,  and  I  am 
bound  to  tell  you  it  is  murder :  therefore  in  the 
dischai^  of  my  daty  I  tell  you  so;  bat  I  tell 
you,  at  the  same  time,  a  fairer  duel  than  this  I 
never  heard  of  in  the  whole  coone  of  my  life." 

Rowan,  who  carried  Butler's  message  to 
Ix>rd  Clare,  retained  his  chivalry  to  the 
last.  In  1827,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five, 
he  travelled  to  London  to  demand  an 
apology  or  a  meeting  from  the  late  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  for  some  expressions  used  in 
debate.  The  affair  was  amicably  acyusted 
and  (we  may  take  it  for  granted)  accord- 
ing to  the  strictest  notions  of  honour; 
for  the  Bight  Honourable  Baronet  uni- 
formly acted  on  the  maxim  which  Grattan, 
on  his  death-bed,  is  said  to  have  impressed 


on  his  sons :  "  Always  be  ready  with  your 
pistol."  Early  in  the  century  the  late  Sir 
Alexander  Grant,  of  gastronomic  fame, 
was  engaged  in  an  affair  of  honour,  in 
which  the  oenultimate  Marquis  of  Hert- 
ford rthen  Lord  Yarmouth)  acted  as  his 
friena.  It  was  settled  amicably,  but  Mr. 
(aftierwards  Sir  Robert)  Peel  remarked, 
on  being  told  of  it  by  Grant :  "  You  are 
weU  out  of  the  scrape.  Yarmouth  is  the 
last  man  I  should  nave  chosen;  he  is  a 
selfish  fellow  who  for  his  own  sake  would 
never  permit  a  meeting.  I  should  take 
Daly  (tne  fighting  opponent  of  Martin  of 
Gal  way),  who  would  be  sure  to  bring  you 
off  with  flying  colours,  or  make  you  fight."* 
Sir  Robert  was  the  challenger  in  three 
affairs  which  ended  peaceably,  throujjh  no 
fault  of  his  or  his  second's,  Sir  Henry 
(afterwards  Lord)  Hardinge.  One  of  the 
three  was  with  O'Connell,  who,  despite  of 
the  vow  registered  in  heaven,  accepted  the 
challenge.  An  Irish  newspaper  (inspired, 
it  was  said,  by  the  Agitator^  announced, 
first,  his  departure  from  Dublin,  and  next 
"his  arrival  at  Slaughter's  Coffee-house, 
on  his  way  to  a  hostile  meeting  with  the 
Secretary  for  Ireland"  (Peel).  The  an- 
nouncement attracted  the  attention  of  the 
authorities ;  O'Connell  was  apprehended, 
and  the  further  prosecution  of  the  affair 
was  stopped.  Shortly  afterward*^,  O'Con- 
nell was  arguing  a  case  in  the  Irish  Com- 
mon Pleas,  and,  on  the  Chief  Justice  (Nor- 
bury) assuming  a  puzzled  look,  paused 
and  said :  "  Possibly,  your  Lordship  does 
not  apprehend  me."  "  Oh,  yes,  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell," was  the  replv,  "  no  one  is  more 
easily  apprehended  when  he  wishes  it." 

The  taunt  was  unmerited.  O'Connell 
was  personally  as  well  as  morally  and  polit- 
ically brave.  Calling  Mr.  Charles  Phillips 
aside,  just  before  taking  his  ground  at  the 
meeting  with  D'Esterre  (a  dead  shot),  he 
said :  "  I  am  obnoxious  to  a  party,  and 
thev  adopt  a  false  pretence  to  cut  me  off. 
I  shall  not  submit  to  it.  They  have 
reckoned  without  their  host;  I  promise 
you  I  am  one  of  the  best  shots  in  Ireland 
at  a  mark,  having,  as  a  public  man,  con- 
sidered it  a  duty  to  prepare  against 
such  unprovoked  aggressions  as  the 
present.  Now,  remember  what  I  say 
to  you.  I  may  be  struck  myself,  and 
then  skill  is  out  of  the  question ;  but,  if  I 
am  not,  my  antagonist  may  have  cause  to 
regret  his  having  forced  me  into  this  con- 
flict."   The  parties  were  placed  at  twelve 


•  JHXj  was  Martin's  opponent  at  the  election  for 
the  county  of  Oalway.  when,  being  asked  which 
woold  be  returned,  Martin  replied,  '*  the  survivor." 
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paces'  distance,  with  a  case  of  pistols  eachy 
and  directions  to  fire  when  they  chose 
on  a  given  signaL  They  fired  almost 
together,  and  D'Esterre  fell  mortally 
wooi^ded. 

The  practice  of  duelling  is  so  inter- 
woven with  the  forensic  annals  of  Ireland, 
that  any  sketch  of  them,  omitting  it,  would 
be  incomplete,  and  these  illustrative  inci- 
dents can  hardly  be  considered  a  digres- 
sion. 

Unluckily  for  his  reputation,  Fitz  Gib- 
bon had  committed  himself  decidedly 
against  the  Union.  It  is  related  that  one 
day,  after  dinner,  a  fit  of  enthusiasm  pos- 
sessed him.  "Talk  not  to  me,*'  he  ex- 
claimed, "  of  a  union :  if  a  Minister  dared 
to  do  so,  I  would  fling  my  office  in  his 
face ; "  and  he  flounced  grandly  out  of  the 
room.  "Now,  mark,"  said  Daly,  *Uhat  is 
the  very  man  who  would  support  it.  That 
little  man  who  talks  so  big  would  vote  for 
an  union  —  aye,  to-morrow."  Immediate- 
ly on  the  measure  being  suggested  by  the 
English  Ministry,  he  vehemently  urged  it 
on,  with  objects  essentially  distinct  from 
theirs,  unless,  indeed,  he  very  much  mis- 
understood Lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr. 
Pitt.  He  wrote  thus  from  London  to 
Lord  Castlereagh  in  Dublin :  — 

**  Grosvenor  Square,  Oct  16, 1798. 
**  I  have  seen  Mr.  Pitt,  the  Chancellor,  and 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  who  seem  to  fbel  so  sensi- 
bly the  very  oritioal  situation  of  oar  damnable 
country,  and  that  the  Union  alone  oan  save  it 
I  should  have  hoped  that  what  has  passed 
would  have  openea  the  eyes  of  every  man  in 
England  to  the  insanity  of  their  present  conduct 
wi&  respect  to  the  Papists;  but  I  oan  very 
plainly  peroeiv^e  that  they  were  as  full  of  their 
Popish  projects  as  ever.  I  trust  and  hope  I  am 
not  deceived;  that  they  are  fairly  inclined  to 
give  them  up,  and  to  bring  the  measure  forward 
unencumbered  with  the  doctrine  of  Emancipa- 
tion. Lord  Comwallis  has  intimated  his  ao- 
quiesoenoe  on  that  point,  and  Mr.  Pitt  is  de- 
cided OB  it,  and  I  think  he  will  keep  his  col- 
leagues steady.'* 

All  Mr.  Pitt  could  have  been  decided  on 
was  to  postpone  Emancipation  till  the 
Union  was  completed ;  for  ne  resigned  in 
1801,  because  he  was  not  permitted  to 
satisfy  the  expectations  he  had  held  out  to 
the  Catholics. 

We  described  and  exemplified  in  a  re- 
view of  the  "  Comwallis  Correspond- 
ence *^  *  the  extraordinary  expedients  to 
which  the  Government  resorted  to  carry 
the  Union ;  and  it  is  no  secret  that  the 
most  unscrupulous  and  highhanded  pro- 

•  "  Quart  Bev^*'  No.  900,  Jannarj,  1868,  Art.  1. 


ceedings  were  especially  favoured  by  Lord 
Clare.  As  soon  as  the  measure  was  car- 
ried, he  was  made  a  peer  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  eagerly  took  part  in  the  de- 
bates of  the  House  of  Lords,  where  he 
rashly  attempted  to  indulge  his  character- 
istic arrogance  and  irritability.  On  his 
very  first  appearance  he  was  twice  called 
to  order,  and  persevering  in  the  alleged 
irregularity,  provoked  what  reads  very- 
like  a  rebidce  from  the  Woolsack.  On  an- 
other occasion,  he  was  unceremoniously 
put  down  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford ;  and  he 
had  the  ill  luck  or  indiscretion  to  quarrel 
with  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  England, 
Lord  Eldon,  with  whose  anti-Catholic  con- 
victions he  perfectly  agreed.  His  de- 
meanour on  these  occasions,  indiscreet  as 
it  was,  belied  the  character  given  of  him 
by  Grattan,  who  on  its  being  observed 
that  he  was  a  dangerous  man,  added,  — * 
—  "A  very  dangerous  man  —  to  run  away 
from."  liis  hostility  was  not  limited  to 
those  who  were  likelv  to  run  away  from  him. 
Fortunately  for  his  fame,  his  careeron  this 
new  and  uncongenial  stage  was  brief.  He 
died  in  January,  1802,  at  his  house,  Elv 
Place,  Dublin ;  and  the  feelings  with  whi(^ 
he  was  regarded  by  the  bulk  of  the  Irish 
nation  broke  out  with  revolting  violence ' 
at  his  funeral.  The  mob  which  followed 
the  hearse,  yelling  and  shrieking,  with 
curses  loud  and  deep,  were  with  dSficultv 
restrained  from  heaping  filth  and  mud 
upon  the  richly  ornamented  coffin;  and 
dead  cats  were  hurled  at  it  in  memory  of 
a  threat  attributed  to  the  deceased  "  that 
he  would  make  the  Irish  people  as  tame  as 
domestic  cats.^' 

His  unpopularity  was  the  merited  result 
of  his  besetting  sins  and  bad  qualities: 
his  pride,  his  insolence,  his  ungovernable 
temper,  his  tyrannical  disposition,  -his 
avowed  contempt  for  his  country  and  his 
countrymen.  But  a  calm  review  of  his 
conduct  will  bring  to  light  actions,  views, 
and  sentiments  which  should  go  far  to 
mitigate   the   harshness  of  the  national 

i'udgment.  During  the  Irish  Rebellion  of 
798,  far  from  seekms  to  entrap  the  mis- 
guided leaders  of  birth  and  education,  such 
as  Archibald  Hamilton  Rowan,  the  Sheares, 
Emmet,  and  Lord  Edward  Fitz  Grerald  — 
he  caused  ample  warning  to' be  given  to 
them.  "  Will  nobody,*  *  he  wrote  to  a  con- 
nection of  Lord  Edward's,  "reason  with 
that  rash  young  man?  Will  nobody  in- 
duce him  to  leave  the  kinsdom  ?  I  pledge 
myself  every  port  shall  be  left  open  to  him." 
Whilst  Lord  Edward  lav  in  Newgate 
(Dublin)  delirious  fr^m  his  wound,  his 
aunt,  Lady  Louisa  Connolly,  applied  in 
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vain  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  (Lord  Cam- 
den) and  the  Chief  Secretary  (Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh)  for  an  order  to  see  him.  In  her 
despair,  she  thought  of  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor and  drove  to  his  house.  He  had  a 
large  dinner-party,  and  dinner  was  hardly 
oflf  the  table.  He  went  to  her  directly 
and  heard  her  request.  "Lady  Louisa," 
he  said,  after  a  pause  for  reflection,  "  to 
grant  the  order  is  impossible.  We  have 
decided  in  council  that  none  shall  be 
given.  But  you  are  a  woman,  and  a  near 
relative.  I  know  of  no  decision  which 
prohibits  my  taking  you  with  me."  He 
went  with  her  at  once,  and  remained  three 
hours  in  an  outer  apartment  during  her 
interview  with  her  nephew. 

In  Moore's  "  Life  of  Lord  Edward  Fitz 
Gerald,"  the  most  unfavourable  impression 
is  conveyed  of  the  (so-called)  harsh  and 
cruel  conduct  of  the  Irish  officials,  includ- 
ing the  Lord  Chancellor,  in  refusing  Lord 
Edward's  family  access  to  him  till  three 
hours  before  his  death.  On  the  appear- 
ance of  the  first  edition,  Catherine  Count- 
ess of  Charleville,  who  had  repeatedly 
heard  the  exact  particulars  related  bv 
Lady  Louisa  Connolly,  her  intimate  frieno, 
sent  a  note  of  them  to  Moore,  who  seems 
to  have  received  it  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Abb(&  Yertot  when  he  exclaimed  (on  the 
arrival  of  fresh  facts  for  his  History  of 
Malta),  «  Mon  silge  est  fait !  "  In  the  third 
edition  of  the  life,  now  before  us,  there  is 
not  the  slightest  notice  of  the  part  taken 
in  procuring  the  interview  by  Ix)rd  Clare, 
who  still  comes  in  for  his  full  share 
of  the  reproaches  levelled  at  the  au- 
thorities. 

When  Lord  Clare  was  told  that  he  was 
dying,  he  sent  for  his  wife :  "  I  have  but 
one  request  to  make  of  you ;  it  is  that  you 
wiU  bum  all  my  papers;  should  they  re- 
main after  me,  hundreds  may  be  com- 
promised." 

On  accepting  the  British  peera^,  which 
required  frequent  absence  n-om  his  Court, 
he  adopted  some  judicious  measures  for 
preventing  the  delay  of  justice;  and,  en- 
slaved as  he  was  by  the  spirit  of  party,  he 
had  scruples  (too  easily  silencea)  about 
elevating  a  mere  partizan,  notoriously  in- 
competent, to  the  judgment  seat.  When 
Toler  (Lord  Norbury)  was  fitst  named,  he 
exclaimed :  "  Make  him  Chief  Justice  I  Oh, 
no ;  if  he  must  mount  the  bench,  make  him 
a  birfiop,  or  an  archbishop,  or  —  anything 
but  a  Chief  Justice." 

There  is  only  one  witticism  recorded 
of  Lord  Clare,  and  we  agree  with 
Mr.  Phillips  that  it  is  good  enough 
to  make  us  wish  for  more.     When  Yel- 
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verton,  then.  Chief  Baron^  went  over  to 
England  on  the  occasion  of  George  in.'8 
illness,  his  companions  were  Curran, 
Egan,*  and  a  Air.  Barrett,  reputed  to 
be  fond  of  play.  "He  travels,"  said 
Fitz  Gibbon,  "like  a  mountebank,  with 
his  monkey,, his  bear,  and  his  sleight-of- 
hand  man." 

"It  feels  like  a  relief  (observes  Mr. 
O'Flanagan)  to  turn  from  the  turbulent 
and  fretful  career  of  Lord  Clare  to  the 
calmer  and  more  equable  course  presented 
by  the  life  of  his  successor  on  the  wool- 
sack. Lord  Redesdale,  one  of  the  most  em- 
inent, and,  certainly,  with  the  exception 
of  Lord  St.  Leonards,  the  most  distin- 
guished Equity  Judge  who  ever  held  the 
Great  Seaf  of  Ireland "  Unfortunately 
the  charm  of  a  biography  is  often  in  an  in-  ' 
verse  ratio  to  the  amet  imobtrusive  vir- 
tues of  the  man,  ana  an  equable  course  is 
necessarily  less  productive  of  incident 
than  a  turbulent  one.  Excellent  lawyer 
as  he  was,  Lord  Redesdale  is  now  princi- 
pally remembered  in  Dublin  by  the  jokes 
made  at  his  expense.  An  amusmg  descrip- 
tion of  his  first  dinner  with  the  Irish  judges 
and  king's  counsel  is  given  by  Barrin^on, 
from  which  it  would  seem  that  his  Lordship 
had  himself  to  thank  for  the  running  fire 
of  pleasantries  opened  on  him.  He  took 
it  into  his  head  to  be  light  and  facetious, 
which  was  not  his  forte.  After  two  or 
three  failures,  he  remarked  that,  when  he 
was  a  lad,  cock-fightinff  was  the  fashion, 
and  that  both  ladies  and  gentlemen  went 
frill  dressed  to  the  cock-pit,  ^e  ladies  be- 
ing in  hoops.  "  I  see  now,  my  Lord,"  said 
Toler,  "it  was  then  the  term  cock-a-hoop 
was  invented."  A  little  disconcerted,  the 
ChanceUor  produced  another  reminiscence 
of  his  youth,  namely,  that  when  people 
learnt  to  skate,  they  carried  blown  blad- 
ders under  their  arms,  to  buoy  them  up  if 
the  ice  broke.  "Ah,  my  Lord,"  said  the 
same  tormentor,  "that  is  what  we  call 
blcuiderum  skate  in  Ireland."  In  the  hope 
of  effecting  a  diversion,  he  next  turned  to 
a  king's  counsel  whom  he  just  knew  by 
name :  "  Mr.  Garrett  O'Farrell,  I  believe 
you  are  from  the  county  of  Wicklow, 
where  your  family  have  long  held  consid- 
erable property  and  are  very  numerous. 
I  think  I  was  introduced  to  several  during 
my  late  tour  in  that  county."     "  Yes,  my 

*  Egan  was  a  very  large  man  and  rerj  hirinte. 
'* Did  TOO  erer  see  saeh  a  cAe«l  as  this?"  be  ex- 
claimed,  strildnff  his  breatt  "  A  trunk,  you  mean, 
mvdear  Egan, '^replied  Carran.  It  was  Egan,  on 
wbom  Curran,  wben  tbey  were  about  to  light  a 
duel,  proposed  to  chalk  out  his  own  siae.  upon  an 
understanding  that  any  shot  outside  the  chalk  lines 
should  go  for  nothing. 
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Lord,"  replied  Mr.  O'Farrell,  "we  were 
very  numerous ;  but  bo  many  of  us  have 
lately  been  hanged  for  sheep-stealing,  that 
the  name  is  getting  rather  scarce."  The 
scene  in  which  Plunket  played  him  off 
about  the  kites  has  been  frequently  in 
print. 

Although  more  puzzled  th^n  pleased 
with  the  habits  and  peculiar  humour  of  his 
new  associates,  Lord  Redesdale  got  on  tol- 
erably well  with  them  on  the  whole ;  he 
made  valuable  additions  to  their  stock  of 
equity,  and  O'Connell  declared  before  Par- 
liament, '^Lord  Redesdale  was  the  best 
Chancellor  I  ever  saw." 

Lord  Redesdale  was  summarily  displaced 
by  the  Fox  and  Grenville  Government  in 
1806,  and  Mr.  George  Ponsonby  was  ap- 
*  pointed  his  successor.  This  was  a  strong 
measure,  for  Mr.  Ponsonby*8  claims  were 
almost  exc'usively  political ;  and  Mr. 
OTlanagan's  brief  notice  of  him  dwells 
more  on  his  parliamentary  than  on  his 
forensic  or  judicial  exploits.  His  tenure 
of  the  Great  Sesd  lasted  less  than  a  year ; 
and,  retiring  on  the  usual  pension,  he  be- 
came for  a  time  leader  of  the  Opposition  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  His  appearance 
in  that  capacity  is  commemorated  by  one 
of  the  cleverest  papers  in  **  The  New  Whig 
Guide  : "  "  The  Trial  of  Henry  Brougham, 
for  calling  Mr.  Ponsonby  an  Old  Woman." 
In  the  verses  on  "  The  Choice  of  Leader," 
we  find: —  ^ 

*«  What  boots  oar  debate  T  "  —  thus  the  rebeb 

began; 
**  What  avails  the  discussion  of  topio  or  plan  ?  . 
No  plan  can    succeed    and    no    party    can 

thrive 
With  a  leader  who  neither  can  lead  us  nor 
drive. 

For  six  mortal  years,  as  rhetorical  graces, 
We  tmisms  cheered,  and  extoU'd  common- 
places; 
Wash'4  over  with  praise  every  folly  and  flaw. 
And  smird  at  his  jokes,  and  look'd  grave  at 

his  law, 
(Could  friendship  do  more  T)  while  indifferent 

folks 
All  smird  at  his  law  and  looked  grave  at  his 
jokes.*' 

Whatever  his  legal  attainments,  he  had 
every  title  to  personal  consideration  and 
esteem.  He  was  high  bom,  high  bred, 
and  highly  connected.  His  manners  were 
courteous,  his  integrity  unimpeachable, 
his  talents  and  acquirements  above  par. 
It  is  therefore  remarkable  that  he  should 
have  been  the  chosen  butt  of  the  political 
satirist  in  England,  and  that  the  fierce&t 
diatribe  and  coarsest   personalities  ever 


uttered  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons 
should  have  been  levelled  at  him.  Toler 
once  answered  him  thus :  — 

*<  What!  was  it  oome  to  this— that  in  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons  they  shonld  listen  to 
one  of  their  own  members  degrading  the  char- 
aoter  of  an  Irish  gentleman  by  langoage  that 
was  but  fit  for  haUooing  on  a  mob  T  Had  he 
heard  a  man  out  of  doors  using  each  language 
as  that  by  which  the  honourable  gentleman  bad 
violated  the  decorum  of  Parliament,  he  would 
have  seized  the  ruffian  by  the  throat  and  draped 
him  to  the  dust." ' 

Martin,  of  Galway,  spoke  as  follows, 
Mr.  Ponsonby's  sister  being,  with  some 
other  ladies,  in  the  gallery :  — 

"  These  Ponsonbys  are  the  curse  of  my  ooun- 
tiy.  They  are  prostitutes,  personally  and  po- 
litically —  from  that  toothless  old  hag  who  is 
now  grinning  in  the  gallery,  to  that  white-liv- 
ered  sooundrel  who  is  now  stuvering  on  the 
floor." 

A  duel,  a  bloodless  one,  followed.  When 
Martin  was  asked  how  he  knew  that  A^ss 
Ponsonby  was  in  the  gallery,  he  replied, 
"  Oh,  I  walked  down  to  the  House  with 
Ponsonby,  and  he  told  me  his  sister  was 
coming  to  hear  him." 

Reluctant  as  w(e  are  to  pass  over  Lord 
Manners  and  Sir  Anthony  Hart,  who  come 
next,  we  really  have  no  alternative ;  for 
our  remaining  space  is  only  just  sufficient 
for  a  compressed  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  Plunket,  to  whom  must  be  awarded  the 
first  place  amount  Irish  oratora,  if  reason 
and  logic,  as  well  as  fancy,  wit,  humour, 
and  imagination,  are  to  be  the  tests. 
Curran's  miagination  has  been  compared 
to  vii'gin  gold  crumbling  from  its  own 
richness.  Grattan's  mind  was  pre-eminent 
for  fertility  and  force.  But  neither  of  them 
equalled  Plunket  in  the*  combination  of 
chasteness  and  purity  with  splendour,  in- 
tensity, and  power.  His  loftiest  flights 
and  boldest  bursts  were  tempered  and 
restrained  by  the  severest  taste :  he  never 
risked  an  apostrophe,  the  most  dangerous 
of  rhetorical  figures  or  artifices,  until  the 
audience  were  thoroughly  warmed  for  its 
reception :  he  was  never  stiltish,  like  Sher- 
idan in  the  most  applauded  passages  of  the 
Begum  speech,  nor  melodramatic,  like 
Burke  in  the  dagger  scene :  he  was  never 
gaudv  or  flowery;  in  a  word,  he  was 
wholly  free  fix)m  the  faults  popularly 
attributed  to  the  Irish  school  of  eloquence ; 
and  this  is  the  reason  why  some  of  his 
greatest  triumphs  were  won  in  the  Eng- 
lish House  of  Commons,  in  which  Flocxl 
failed  and  Grattan  obtained  only  a  quali- 
fied success.    It  was  a  favourite  aphorism 
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of  Fox,  that  if  a  speech  read  well,  it  was 
not  a  good  speech.  Plunket's  speeches  do 
read  well,  and  they  are  emphatically  good 
speeches.  It  was  the  opinion  of  a  man 
steeped  to  the  lips  in  classic  lore,  the 
lamented  Sir  Greorge  Comewall  Lewis, 
that  Plunket  came  nearer  to  the  Demos- 
thenic model  than  any  other  modern  ora- 
tor: awarding  the  palm  for  Ciceronian 
excellence  to  Pitt. 

Plunket  has  not  been  fortunate  in*  his 
biographers.  The  Life  in  two  volumes, 
by  nis  grandson,  is  an  imperfect  and  un- 
satisfactory work:  being  especially  defi- 
cient in  accurate  reports  of  the  best 
speeches :  *  and  Mr.  G'Flanagan  has  vainly 
endeavoured  to  make  up  by  admiring  en- 
thusiasm for  his  incapacity  to  grasp  so 
varied  and  expansive  a  subject,  or  to  Keep 
to  it.  As  if  he  had  not  enough  upon  his 
hands  without  meddling  with  irrelevant 
topics,  he  introduces  (apropos  of  Thurlow's 
bemg  Lord  Chancellor  when  Plunket  was 
a  student)  Thurlow's  well-known  reply  to 
the  Duke  of  Grafbon;  and,  apropos  of 
Flunket*s  father  having  '*  found  a  congenial 
spirit  in  a  fair  daughter  of  the  town 
washed  by  the  beauteous  Loush  Erne,"  he 
tells  us  how  the  said  town  (Enniskillen) 
was  once  inhabited  by  **  the  Maguires  ana 
their  tributaries,"  amongst  whom  were 
•*my  ancestors  the  OTlanaffans,  Chiefe  of 
Tara,  now  the  barony  of  Magberabory." 
The  upshot  is  that  the  Reverend  Thomas 
Plunket,  a  Presbyterian  minister  of  Ennis- 
killen,  married  Jdary  daughter  of  Mr. 
Redmund  Conyngham  of  that  ilk,  and  had 
by  her  six  sons  and  two  daughters,  the 
youngest  son  being  William  Conyngham 
Plnnkett,  born  July  1,  1764.  The  famUy 
removed  to  Dublin  in  1768,  where  the 
father  died  in  1776;  leaving  little  or  no 
fortune  beyond  a  good  name,  to  which  the 
future  Chancellor  was  mainly  indebted  for 
his  education.  The  requisite  funds  were 
provided  by  the  members  of  the  paternal 
congregation,  and  were  honourably  repaid 
by  him  in  after  life  with  interest. 

He  entered  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in 
1779,  obtained  a  scholarship  in  1782,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  same  year  joined  the 
Historical  Society,  that  nursery  of  Irish 
eloquence,  in  which  so  many  of  his  most 
distmguished  countrymen,  have,  like  him, 
first  assayed  their  powers  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  their  fame.    As  the  audiences 

•  **  The  Life,  Letters  and  Speeches  of  Lord  Plun- 
ket. By  bis  GrandiK>n,  the  Hon.  David  Plunket. 
With  an  Introductory  Pre&ce.  Br  Lord  Broug- 
ham." In  two  volumes.  London,  1967.  There  u 
little  in  the  Introductory  Pre&oe  which  has  not  al- 
ready appeared  in  Lord  firoogham's  "  Historical 
Sketches.^ 


were  not  limited  to  the  resident  students, 
the  celebrity  acquired  in  it  soon  spread  be- 
yond its  walls ;  and  the  distinguished  posi- 
tion won  in  this  Society  was  no  inconsider- 
able recommendation  to  Plunket  when  fin 
1787)  he  commenced  his  attendance  in  tne 
Irish  Courts  with  a  view  to  practice.  He 
had  spent  the  two  vears  preceding  his  call 
to  the  Bar  in  England  reading  hard,  and 
his  biographer  attributes  the  superiority 
of  tone  and  judgment  of  which  he  ^ave 
proof  at  starting  in  the  conduct  of  cases, 
to  the  opportunities  he  had  eigoyed  of 
studying  the  best  examples  of  English  ad- 
vocacy, which,  it  is  suggested,  was  of  a  less 
digressive  and  more  sober  or  prosaic  char- 
acter. **  The  English  barrister  would  deem 
venturing  on  a  flight  of  impassioned  elo-* 
quence  wnile  discussing  a  legal  proposition 
as  nothing  short  of  absurdity,  wnile  an 
Irish  barrister  of  this  period  would  not 
have  hesitated  to  indulge  in  such  disport- 
ing. We  have  instances  in  which  the 
learned  counsel  reminded  the  chief  of  the 
Court  he  was  addressing  of  the  banquets 
which  they  shared — the  friends  they  lost 
—  the  tears  they  mingled." 

He  next  proceeds  to  give  instances  of 
the  Irish  fondness  for  metaphor  :  —  '*  As 
for  example,  one  member  of  the  Bar  im- 
plored the  jury  not  to  be  influenced  *  by 
the  dark  oblivion  of  a  brow.'  Another, 
whose  clients  had  instituted  proceedings 
against  a  false  witness,  said —  *  Gentle- 
men, my  clients  are  not  to  be  bamboozled. 
Thev  adopted  a  bold  course.  They  took 
the  Dull  by  the  horns,  and  indicted  him  for 
perjury,*  A  third,  anticipating  the  case  of 
his  opponents — *  I  foresee  what  they  are  at. 
I  see  the  storm  brewing  in  the  distance,  I 
smell  a  rat,  but  PU  nip  it  in  the  bud:  "  If 
Mr.  O'Flanagan  were  eaually  well  up  in 
the  traditions  of  the  English  bar,  he  would 
know  that  sentimental  or  poetical  digres- 
sions, with  mixed  metaphors  runnipg  riot, 
have  been  by  no  means  peculiar  to  his 
countrymen.  Erskine  was  quite  as  dis- 
cursive as  Curran,  and  even  more  egotistical 
— witness  the  introduction  of  the  savage 
with  the  bundle  of  sticks  in  the  speech  for 
Stockdale,  or  the  appeal  to  the  probable 
opinion  of  his  ancestors  on  a  knee-buckle.* 
Ave  have  heard  a  learned  counsel  and  law 
author  (Archbold)  pathetically  adjuring 
the  judge  of  the  Bad  Court  to  consider 
^  the  agonizing  eflbots  of  a  rule  nisi ; "  and 

•  This  was  a  patent  case.  In  the  course  of  hii 
address  to  the  Jury,  Erskine  held  up  the  buckle  and 
exclaimed  theatrically,  **  What  would  my  ancestors 
have  said,  could  they  have  seen  this  miracle  of 
iuffenuity!*'  "You  forget,"  remarked  Garrow, 
"  that  pour  ancestors  were  unacquainted  with  the 
garment  for  which  it  was  intended." 
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uttered  in  the  Irisli  House  of  Comv 
should  haye  been  levelled  at  him. 
once  answered  him  thus :  — 

««  What!  was  it  oome  to  this— th 
Irish  House  of  Commons  they  shoal' 
one  of  their  own  members  degradio 
acter  of  an  Irish  geotleman  by ) 
was  but  fit  for  hallooing  on  a  r 
heard  a  man  out  of  doors  usinir 
as  that  by  which  the  honoorab) 
violated  the  decorum  of  Par) 
have  seized  the  ruffian  by  the 
him  to  the  dust."  * 
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Lord,"  replied  Mr.  O'Farrell,  "we  were 
very  numerous;  but  so  many  of  us  have 
lately  been  hanged  for  sheep-steaUng,  that 
the  name  is  getting  rather  scarce."  The 
scene  in  which  Plunket  played  him  off 
about  the  kites  has    been  frequently  in 

print.  ,     .V 

Although   more    puzzled  than    pleased 

with  the  habits  and  peculiar  humour  of  his 

new  associates,  Lord  Redesdale  got  on  tol- 
erably well  with  them  on  the  whole ;  he 

made  valuable  additions  to  their  stock  of 

equity,  and  O'Connell  declared  before  Par- 
liament, "Lord  Redesdale  was  the    best 

Chancellor  I  ever  saw." 
Lord  Redesdale  was  summarily  disjalaced 

by  the  Fox  and  Grenville  Government  in 

1806,  and  Mr.  George  Ponsonby  was  ap- 
*  pointed  his  successor.    This  was  a  strong 

measure,  for  Mr.  Ponsonbjr's  claims  were 

almost    exc'usively    political;    and    Mr. 

O'FIanagan's  brief  notice  of  him  dwells 

more    on    his   parliamentary  than  on  his 

forensic  or  judicial  exploits.    His  tenure 

of  the  Great  Seal  lasted  less  than  a  year ; 

and,  retiring  on  the  usual  pension,  he  be- 
came for  a  time  leader  of  the  Opposition  in 

the  House  of  Commons.    His  appearance 

in  that  capacity  is  commemorated  by  one 

of  the  cleverest  papers  in  "  The  New  Whig 

Guide  :"  "The  Trial  of  Henry  Brougham, 

for  calling  Mr.  Pon^^Miby  m  Old  Woman/'^ 

In  the  verses  on  "Tin*  Choice  of  Leailer," 

we  find: — 

«•  What  boots  our  debate  7  '*  —  thui  tht*  rebels 
began; 

•«  What  avails  the  discniwioti  of  topio  or  plan  ? 
No  plan  can    sueewii    auJ    uo    p^ty    ma 

thrive  *       -.^"^tocarr 

With  a  leader  who  neither  ©an  lottd  us  nor  j  J;       %#^[^^l:  — 
drive.  K^ 

y'    r^no  i<i»  *h*t  the  freedom  of  debate 
For  six  mortal  years,  m  rhet->rie!\l  gmcfts,  jt^  ';^  anAXt^Xl^y  bj  such  frequent  inierrap- 

We  truisms  oheer*ii.  ivul  eitullM  comraon-    ^^^  \  ^  ^^^  txttioeive  that  my  honoarable 
pli^oes;  .  5  *  ^^  ^^  er^J*?r,  and  when  my  tarn  oooies 

WashVi  over  with  praise  tvery  folij  ani  tl  ^  T^tU.  ^  ^^"^^^  i^p^U  these  ch^rgis  in  still 

And  smird  at  his  jokes,  und  lookM  grjitt:     ^    m]  ^^kagnAgp.  *f  possible,  and  mdalge  geo- 

his  law,  ^>*    5^  *^  **^^^  ^^^^  ^  ***       "*  ^ 

(Could  fHendshlp  do  more  7)  while  io^iff*  VV^^  ^^ 

folks 
All  smird  at  his  law  ftiid  looked  grav?) 

joke  " 

Whatever  hia  legal  attainmenti 
every  title  to  pereoual  consider"' 
esteem.    He  was  high  bom, 
and  highly  connected.    Ill* 
courteous,  hia    intoijrity    umn 
his  talenta  and  ariiiiiin?mentej 
It  is  therefore  re  mark  able  ^^ 
have  been  the  chosen  butt  < 
satirist  in  England,  aud  ill 
diatribe  and  coar&e&t    i^ejc 


i 

ve, 

.^ord 

uh  his 

.  imper- 

ring  his 

lupting  lo 

utimidation 

d    occasional 

.lence)  of  lan- 

a  duel :  nor,  so 

provoked  a  chal- 

le  explanation  be- 

jf  his  language  re- 

its  offensiveness,  and 

earnest  temperament, 

subject,  neither  gives 

like  one  who  is  evident- 

,iause  and  wounds  the  self- 

0  gratify  his  own.    Certain 

jok  the  first  opportunity  of 

.meditated    diatribe    against 

^T^i^h,    which  stands   unsur- 

-jii&hed  bitterness,  after  giving 

^^  that  he  was  about  to  staretch 

of  debate  to  the  uttermost 


Martin,  of  Galway, 
Mr.  Ponsonby's  sister 
other  ladies,  in  the  ga' 

'*  These  Ponsonbys  a* 
try.    They  are  prosti* 
litically  —  from  that 
now  grinning  in  the 
ered  sooundrel  wb 
floor." 

A  duel,  a  bloc 
Martin  was  as^ 
Ponsonby  wa 
"  Oh,  I  walk 
Ponsonby,  .' 
coming  to  1 

Relucta 
Manners 
next,  w' 
our  rerr 
for  a  r 
of  Plu 
first 


^^  fi2v  of  laking  down  my  words,  if  they 
JJl^^J^aiMty  to  do  m. 

gya  his  turn  came,  after  forcibly  re- 

^^utjti-j    the  charges  of  intimidation 

^    f^ruption,  he  ft  U,  with  the  fuU  weight 

ft&ig^nt  patrtotism  and  outraged  public 

ir^JJjjQU  Lord  C.istlereagh :  — 

'  1  ^flm  example  <>i  xh%  Prima  Minister  of  Eng- 
^.•l  ^^  kninduble  ia  lu  vioss,  m^  dwave  the 
^y  S  U»fd,  The  Miuiater  of  EngUiid  has  his 
Jl^  •  Si  he  abun  Iowa  in  his  Utter  jmn  the 

•^  !Eto  «'  '^*»^'  ^J  professing  whidi  te 
\.m^  C^  the  eafl^  ooolidenoe  of  the  people  of 
>  •^iJil^mni  ia  the  wWe  of  Ws  potitkal  «»- 

1^ 
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^^'^'*^»tf^' 


^fy  iind  in- 


i- 

ucquit 
.1  of  ihii 
^^iiig  for 
meDt ;  — 

consposufe*     1 

;rtljngiiiflTjil  my 

mid  be  calm  anU 

^  mil    prido!      lude- 

Tbfcse,  w*3  iiru  told 

/  vulgar  topica  fitted 

die  mob,  but  uti worthy 

ii  an  culi;^hteoLHl  ns&eui- 

trinket4i  anil  gewgaws  lit 

^f  childEsti  und  milbitikiug 

»  or  like  your  pretloceasor  in 

,terly  unworthy  tlje  ctinsiderit- 

ast,  or  of  the   matured  un-ier- 

DO  hie  Ijonl  whcj  coDfJe*i:^t?nils  to 

inicbus  God!     We  see  a  Perry 

(mm   the  tomb  misiug  his  i^virful 

11  ua  agaiuHt  the  Hurrender  of  our 

inrl  we  see  that  the  proud  nnd  vh'tu- 

.pa,  which  wftroj  iht  breiisi  of  tluit  ngM 

■l  ruble  mjin,  (ire  only  calculivtijd   to  ei- 

u    ixmt«mpt    of  thia  young  philosopher, 

juj?  beeti  min^pUntt^l   friiin  if^&  nuryery  to 

x'ribiuet  tu  ourr?igij  the  feeUngs  and  under* 

•udiug  of  the  country/* 

This  line  apofitroplxo  is  impaired  by  the 
BAme  iiieoiigruity  which  wt;  Duted  in  the 
railing'  m  site  hen  he  t  we  en  Ciirmn  and  Fit^ 
Gibbon.     Lcjrd    Cattle ri^iigh    was    in    hie 


raanly,  ariiitocratic   bearing,  and  his  self- 

eontrol.     There  wa-s  not  a  particle  of  boy- 

•=;b  vivacity  or  petulance  in  his  composi- 

No  public  character  has    made    so 

•>n  advance  in  public  estima- 

act   proportion  as  it  has 

,  nml  it  is  clear,  from  his 

i\  that  the  same  statesman- 

lich   he  carried  out  in  after 

1  hi  in  when  he  was  denounced. 

•  row-minded  foe  of  his    native 

a  tha  floor  of  the  Irish  House  of 

IS, 

tendency  to  make  facts  subordinate 

ii^cta  is  not  pecnhar  to  rhetorical  his- 

xins;    velu'iuetit  t:peakers  are    equally 

♦jcct  to  it.     Nor  are  they  uniformly  dis- 

xeet*     In  tlim  sanii^  speech  Plunket  was 

burned  into  a  declaration  or  tow  of  which 

he  had  ample  reason  to  repent:  — 

**  For  my  part,  I  will  resist  it  (the  Union)  to 
the  Iti!3t  pii^p  of  my  existence,  and  with  the  last 
drc»p  of  tny  I i loud;  iitvl,  when  I  feel  the  hoar  of 
my  dUsijtutiGn  approiLchiag,  I  will,  like  the 
father  of  JJannibal,  take  ray  children  to  the  al- 
tar, and  awesir  them  to  eternal  hostility  against 
the  invaders  of  thtiir  country's  freedom.*' 

Tlii.s  H  the  passa^n-  on  which  Cobbett 
harped  with  annoying  pertinacity,  nick- 
narning  the  children  the  young  Hannibals, 
and  periodically  renundingthe  father  that, 
instead  of  swearing  his  sons  to  eternal  hos- 
tility atfainst  the  British  Groyemment,  he 
had  &worn  thera  into  good  places  under  it. 
In  the  cold,  calm,  and  often  chilling  atmos- 
phere of  the  English  House  of  Commons, 
the  orator  who  »oarij  into  the  sublime 
does  so  at  the  imminf^nt  risk  of  a  collapse. 
The  wings  of  Mr.  Bright's  an^el  of  death, 
when  (in  the  debate  on  the  Crimean  War) 
"  You  nvif^lit  almoist  hear  their  rustling," 
were  within  an  ace  of  being  clipped.  But 
the  niofit  excited  Eijieaker  in  the  closing 
days  of  the  Irish  I\iTllament,  combating. 
ft>r  Its  existence,  wa^  addressing  an  audi- 
ence little  Icfi^  excited  than  himself.  Met- 
ajfhors  gathered  frijm  every  branch  of  art, 
science,  and  literature,  were  profusely 
lavished  and  enthnaiaatically  applauded, 
riunket'fl  answer  to  the  popular  argument 
for  an  union  is  an  example :  — 

**  The   two   Parliaments   may  clash!     So   in 

Great  Britain  may  King  and  Parliament;  but 

I  we  see  they  never  do  su  iojurioosly.    There  are 

.principles  of    ropulsiun!    yes;    but    there    are 


uiouun.  i^urti  va^ueieajici  waa  iii  ^i^  ,  pHnci pies  of  att miction,  and  from  these  the  en- 
thirtieth  year  m  1798,  and  appearance  and  lightened  statesman  extracts  the  principle  by 
manner  must  have  been  singularly  youth-  ^hich  the  countries  are  to  be  harmoniously  gov- 
ful  to  give  even  temporary  effect  to  these  emed.    As  soon  would  I  listen  to  the  shallow 


sarcasms  against  his  youth, 
ever,  always  distinguished 


He  was,  how- 1  observer  of  nature,  who  should  say  there  is  a 
by    his    firm, '  oentrifagal  foroe  impressed  on  our  globe,  and 
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another  (of  literary  and  legal  eminence) 
conclude  a  dry  teclmical  argument  before 
the  Common  Pleas  by  reciting  from  the 
"  Merchant  of  Venice  **  the  entire  passage 
beginning  :  "  The  Quality  of  mercy  is  not 
strained."  A  quonaam  leader  of  the  West- 
ern Circuit  and  Viherian  Professor  (Philip 
Williams),  in  a  law  lecture  at  Oxforo, 
spoke  thus  :  **  The  student,  launched  on  an 
ocean  of  law,  skips  like  a  squirrel  from 
twig  to  twig,  vaimy  endeavouring  to  col- 
lect the  scattered  members  of  Hippolytus." 
Moreover,  there  was  nothing  extraordinary 
or  exceptional  in  an  Irish  student's  two 
years'  residence  in  England  for  the  pur- 
pNOses  of  legal  study ;  and  all  things  con- 
sidered, we  should  be  disposed  to  account 
for  Plunket's  sobrietv  of  fancy  and  sense 
of  fitness  by  the  inborn  qualities  of  his 
mind. 

Such  being  the  advantages  and  peculiar 
merits  with  which  he  started,  it  surprises 
us  to  find  that  his  early  eminence  at  the 
Bar  was  acquired  in  criminal  cases  on  the 
North- Western  Circuit;  where  his  keen 
insight  into  the  humours  and  habits  of  the 
peasantry  enabled  him  to  deal  with  them 
most  effectively  in  the  witness-box.  His 
defence  of  a  horse-dealer  made  him  so  nop- 
ular  with  the  fraternity  that  one  of  them 
was  heard  exclaiming,  **I  tell  you  what, 
boys,  if  I'm  lagsed  for  the  next  horse  I 
steal,  by  Jabers  TU  have  Plunket." 

A  prevaricating  witness  under  cross- 
examination  complained  that  the  counsel- 
ler  had  bothered  him  *^  entirely,"  and  given 
him  the  maigrims.  " MaigrimSy*  said  Lord 
Avonmore,  "  I  never  heard  that  word  be- 
fore." "My  Lord,"  interposed  Plunket, 
"the  witness  says  I  have  given  him  the 
megrims,  a  bilious  affection,  merely  a  con- 
fusion of  the  head  arising  from  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  heart." 

It  was  after  his  talents  had  been  thor- 
oughlv  tested  and  appreciated  in  the  high- 
er wuks  of  business,  that  the  leaders  of 
the  Opposition  became  anxious  to  secure 
his  services  as  a  parliamentary  debater, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1798  Lord  Charlemont 
sought  an  interview  for  the  purpose  of 
offering  him  a  seat.  But  Lord  Charlemont 
was  opposed  to  Catholic  Emancipation, 
and  thev  separated  with  an  expression  of 
regret  by  Plunket,  that  "whde  holding 
the  same  political  opinions  on  almost  every 
other  topic,  on  one  subject  they  were  not 
of  one  mind,  and  he  therefore  declined  to 
be  a  nominee  of  his  Lordship  for  fear  of 
being  obliged  to  act  against  his  wishes." 
He  was  too  valuable  a  recruit  to  be  let  slip 
in  this  fashion.  Lord  Charlemont  re- 
quested another  visit,  which  ended  satis- 


factorily to  both  parties,  and  the  patriot 
Earl  afterwards  confessed  to  his  son  that 
"Plunket  prevailed  over  his  old  preju- 
dice." 

Plunket  took  his  seat  for  the  borough 
of  Charlemont  on  February  6th,  1798,  and 
almost  immediately  came  into  collision 
with  Lord  Castlereagh  on  the  all-absorb- 
ing topic  of  the  Union.  No  adversary  of 
that  noble  Lord  assailed  him  with  so  much 
keen  sarcasm,  so  much  vehement  invective, 
so  much  biting  personality.  Yet  Lord 
Castlereagh  bore  up  against  it  with  his 
habitual  fearlessness  and  his  usual  imper- 
turbable mien :  never  once  suffering  his 
temper  to  be  ruffled,  nor  attemptii^  to 
bring  the  Castle  system  of  intimidation 
into  play.  Indeed  Plunket's  occasional 
vehemence  (not  to  say  violence)  of  lan- 
guage never  brought  on  a  duel ;  nor,  so 
far  as  we  can  learn,  ever  provoked  a  chal- 
lenge ;  the  most  plausible  explanation  be- 
ing that  tiie  loftiness  of  his  language  re- 
deemed or  mitigated  its  offensiveness,  and 
that  a  man  of  his  earnest  temperament, 
wrapped  up  in  his  subject,  neither  gives 
nor  takes  affironts  like  one  who  is  evident- 
ly aiming  at  applause  and  wounds  the  self- 
love  of  others  to  gratify  his  own.  Certain 
it  is  that  he  took  the  first  opportunity  of 
delivering  a  meditated  diatribe  a^ainsti 
Lord  Castlereagh,  which  stands  unsur- 
passed for  polished  bitterness,  after  giving 
distinct  notice  that  he  was  about  to  stretch 
the  privileges  of  debate  to  the  uttermost 
verge.  On  Barrington's  being  called  to 
order  by  Corry  and  Beresford  for  denounc- 
ing the  means  which  the  Government  were 
employing  to  carry  their  measure,  Plunket 
rose  and  said :  — 

«  I  have  no  idea  that  the  freedom  of  debate 
shall  be  oontroUed  by  suoh  frequent  interrup- 
tions. I  do  not  oonceive  that  my  honourable 
friend  18  out  of  order,  and  when  my  turn  comes 
to  speak,  I  shall  repeat  these  charges  in  still 
stronger  language,  if  possible,  and  indulge  gen- 
tlemen on  the  oUier  siae  of  the  House  with  an 
opportunity  of  taking  down  my  words,  if  tbety 
have  any  £uicy  to  do  so. 

When  his  turn  came,  after  forcibly  re- 
capitulating the  charges  of  intimidation 
and  corruption,  he  fell,  with  the  full  weight 
of  indignant  patriotism  and  outraged  public 
virtue,  on  Lord  Castlereagh :  — 

**  The  example  Of  the  Prime  Minister  of  Eng- 
land, inimitable  in  its  vices,  may  deceive  the 
noble  Lord.  The  Minister  of  England  has  his 
faults;  he  abandoned  in  his  Utter  years  the 
principles  of  refi>rm,  by  professing  which  he 
obtained  the  early  confidence  of  the  people  of 
EagUind,  and  in  the  whole  of  his  political  con- 
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daot  he  has  shown  himself  haughty  and  in- 
triiotable;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  has 
shown  himself  by  nature  endowed  with  a  tow- 
ering and  transcendent  intellect,  and  that  the 
vastness  of  his  moral  resources  Keeps  pace  with 
the  magnificence  and  unboundedness  of  his  pro- 
jects. I  thank  God  it  is  much  more  easy  for 
him  to  transfer  his  apostacy  and  his  insolence 
than  his  comprehension  and  sagacity,  and  I 
feel  the  safety  of  my  country  in  the  wretched 
feebleness  of  her  enemy.  I  cannot  fear  that  the 
Constitution  which  has  been  formed  by  the  wis- 
dom of  ages,  and  cemented  by  the  blood  of 
patriots  and  of  heroes,  is  to  be  smitten  to  its 
centre  by  such  a  green  and  sapless  twig  as 
this." 

In  reference  to  the  term  sapless^ 
coupled  with  "  impotent  intttrument "  in 
the  same  speech,  Mr.  O'Flanagan  says : 
"  There  was  terrible  force  in  this  allusion. 
It  is  also  said  that,  when  Teeling's  mother 
was  refused  pardon  for  her  son,  implicat- 
ed in  the  rebellion  of  1798,  she  sai^  to 
Lord  Castlereagh :  *  You  cannot  compre- 
hend my  feelinffs,  my  Lord ;  I  remember, 
you  have  no  child.'"  We  fully  acquit 
Planket  of  intending  any  allusion  of  the 
sort.  Under  the  show  of  apologizing  for 
vehemence,  he  grows  more  vehement :  — 

**  But,  Sir,  we  are  told  that  we  should  discuss 
this  question  with  calmness  and  composure.  I 
am  called  on  to  sui  render  my  birthright  and  my 
honour,  and  I  am  told  I  should  be  calm  and 
should  be  composed.  National  pride!  Inde- 
pendence of  the  country!  These,  we  are  told 
by  the  Minister,  are  only  vulgar  topics  fitted 
but  for  the  meridian  of  the  mob,  but  unworthy 
to  be  mentioned  to  such  an  enlightened  assem- 
bly OS  this;  they  are  trinkets  and  gewgaws  fit 
to  catch  the  fancy  of  childish  and  unthinking 
people  like  you.  Sir,  or  like  your  predecessor  in 
that  Chair,  but  utterly  unworthy  the  considera- 
tion of  this  House,  or  of  the  matured  under- 
standing of  the  noble  Lord  who  condescends  to 
instruct  it!  Gracious  Ck)d!  We  see  a  Perry 
reascending  from  the  tomb  raising  his  awfiU 
voice  to  worn  us  against  the  surrender  of  our 
freedom,  and  we  see  that  the  proud  and  virtu- 
ous feelings,  which  warm  the  breast  of  that  aged 
and  venerable  man,  are  only  calculated  to  ex- 
cite the  contempt  of  this  young  philosopher, 
who  has  been  transplanted  from  the  nursery  to 
the  Cabinet  to  outrage  the  feelings  and  under- 
standing of  the  country." 

This  fine  apostrophe  is  impaired  by  the 
same  incongruity  which  we  noted  in  the 
railing  matches  between  Curran  and  Fitz 
Gibbon.    Lord   Castlereagh    was   in   his  I 
thirtieth  year  in  1798,  and  appearance  and  j 
manner  must  have  been  singularly  youth- 1 
ful  to  give  even  temporary  effect  to  these 
sarcasms  against  his  youth.    He  was,  how- 
ever, always  distinguished  by   his   firm,' 


manly,  aristocratic  bearing,  and  his  self- 
control.  There  was  not  a  particle  of  boy- 
ish vivacity  or  petulance  in  his  composi- 
tion. No  public  character  has  made  so 
perceptible  an  advance  in  public  estima- 
tion as  his,  in  exact  proportion  as  it  has 
become  known ;  and  it  is  clear,  from  his 
Correspondence,  that  the  same  statesman- 
like views  which  he  carried  out  in  after 
life  animated  him  when  he  was  denounced, 
as  the  narrow-minded  foe  of  his  native 
country  on  the  floor  of  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons. 

The  tendency  to  make  facts  subordinate 
to  effects  is  not  peculiar  to  rhetorical  his- 
torians; vehement  speakers  are  equally 
subject  to  it.  Nor  are  they  uniformly  dis- 
creet. In  this  same  speech  Plunket  was 
hurried  into  a  declaration  or  vow  of  which 
he  had  ample  reason  to  repent :  — 

<*  For  my  part,  I  will  resist  it  (the  Union)  to 
the  last  gasp  of  my  existence,  and  with  the  last 
drop  of  my  blood;  and,  when  I  feel  the  hour  of 
my  dissolution  approaching,  I  will,  like  the 
father  of  Hannibal,  take  my  children  to  the  al- 
tar, and  swear  them  to  eternal  hostility  against 
the  invaders  of  their  country's  freedom." 

This  is  the  passage  on  which  Cobbett 
harped  with  annoying  pertinacity,  nick- 
naming the  children  the  young  Hannibals, 
and  periodically  reminding  the  father  that, 
instead  of  swearin^his  sons  to  eternal  hos- 
tility against  the  iBritish  Government,  he 
had  sworn  them  into  good  places  under  it. 
In  the  cold,  calm,  and  often  chilling  atmos- 
phere of  the  English  House  of  Commons, 
the  orator  who  soars  into  the  sublime 
does  so  at  the  imminent  risk  of  a  collapse. 
The  wings  of  Mr.  Bright's  angel  of  death, 
when  (in  the  debate  on  the  Crimean  War) 
"  You  might  almost  hear  their  rustling," 
were  witMn  an  ace  of  being  clipped.  But 
the  most  excited  speaker  in  the  closing 
days  of  the  Irish  rarliament,  combating, 
for  its  existence,  was  addressing  an  audi- 
ence little  less  excited  than  himself.  Met- 
aphors gathered  from  every  branch  of  art, 
science,  and  literature,  were  profusely 
lavished  and  enthusiastically  applauded. 
Plunket*s  answer  to  the  popular  argument 
for  an  union  is  an  example :  — 

'<The  two  Parliaments  may  clash!  So  in 
Great  Britain  may  King  and  Parliament;  but 
we  see  they  never  do  so  injuriously.  There  are 
principles  of  repulsion!   yes;    but    there   are 

Srinciples  of  attraction,  and  from  these  the  en- 
ghtened  statesman  extracts  the  principle  by 
which  the  countries  are  to  be  harmoniously  gov- 
erned. As  soon  would  I  listen  to  the  shallow 
observer  of  nature,  who  should  say  there  is  a 
oentrifhgal  fbroe  impressed  on  cor  globe,  and 
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therefore,  lest  we  should  be  homed  into  the 
Toid  of  spaoe,  we  ought  to  rush  into  the  centre 
to  be  oonsumed  there.  No  —  I  say  to  this  rash 
arraigner  of  the  dispensations  of  the  Almighty, 
there  are  impulses  from  whose  wholesome  oppo- 
sition eternal  wisdom  has  declared  the  law  by 
which  we  revolve  in  our  proper  sphere,  and  at 
our  proper  distance.  So  I  say  to  the  political 
visionary, —  fh)m  the  opposite  foroes  which  you 
object  to,  I  see  the  wholesome  \&w  of  imperial 
connexion  derived  —  I  see  the  two  oountries  pre- 
serving their  due  distance  from  each  other,  gen- 
erating and  imparting  heat,  and  light,  and  life, 
and  h^th,  ana  vigour;  and  I  will  abide  by  the 
wisdom  and  experience  of  the  ages  which  are 
passed,  in  preference  to  the  specidations  of  any 
modern  philosopher." 

It  is  no  deduction  from  the  oratorical 
splendour  of  this  passage  that  the  wisdom 
and  experience   of  the    age    which   had 

{)as8ed  told  a  different  story :  that  the  two 
egislatures  could  never  be  made  to  har- 
monize, except  bv  keeping  the  one  de- 
pendent on  the  otner. 

Plunket's  excellence  in  a  lighter  style 
was  displayed  in  his  reference  to  the  sug- 
gestion in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne, 
that  the  carrying  of  the  Union  would  be  a 
^eat  satisfaction  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
m  his  old  age :  — 

"  I  must,  for  one,  beg  to  be  excused  from 
making  quite  so  great  a  sacrifice,  from  mere  per- 
sonal civility,  to  any  Lord-Lieutenant,  however 
respectable  he  may  be.  The  independence  ot  a 
nation,  I  must  own,  does  not  appear  to  me  ex- 
actly that  kind  of  a  bagatelle  which  is  to  be  of- 
fered, by  way  of  compliment,  either  to  the  youth 
of  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  CasUereagh),  who  hon- 
ours us  by  his  presence  in  this  House,  or  the  old 
age  of  the  noble  Marquis  (Comwallis),  who  oc- 
casionally sheds  his  setting  lustre  over  the  other. 
To  the  first  I  am  disposed  to  say,  in  the  words 
of  Waller,— 

*  I  pray  thee,  gentle  boy. 
Press  me  no  more  for  that  sUght  toy;  * 

and  to  the  latter  I  might  apply  the  language  of 
Lady  Constance:  — 

"  •  That's  a  good  chUd;  go  to  its  grandam  — 
give  grandam  kingdom,  and  its  grandam  will 
give  it  a  plum,  a  cherry,  and  a  fig  —  there's  a 
good  grandam.' 

*•  I  hope,  therefore.  Sir,  I  shall  not  be  thought 
impolitic  if  I  decline  the  offer  of  the  Constitution 
of  Ireland  either  as  a  garland  to  adorn  the  youth- 
ful brow  of  the  Secretary,  or  to  be  suspended 
over  the  pillow  of  the  Viceroy." 

The  Irish  lawyers  had  the  strongest  per- 
sonal interest  in  opposing  the  Union.  At- 
tendance in  the  British  House  of  Commons 
was  incompatible  with  their  professional 
duties;  and  the  Parliamentary  career  of 
Flunket,  who  could  not  afford  the  required 


sacrifice,  was  temporarily  dosed.  This 
did  not  prevent  him  from  being  made  So- 
licitor-Grieneral  in  1803,  and  Attorney-Gen^ 
eral  in  1805 ;  the  Irish  law  officers  no^ 
being  required  to  engage  in  politics  onleas 
they  thought  fit.  Be .  sat  for  Medhorst 
during  the  short  Parliament  of  1807 ;  and 
in  1812,  having  in  the  mean  time  secured 
an  independence,  was  a  successful  candi- 
date for  the  University  of  Dublin,  which 
he  represented  till  he  was  elevated  to  the 
peerage  in  1827.  He  was  out  of  Parlia- 
ment from  1807  to  1812,  and  the  first 
speech  by  which  he  came  fairly  before  the 
British  House  of  Commons  was  on  Grat- 
tan's  motion  (February  25, 1813)  for  Cath- 
olic Emancipation.  It  was  more  than 
equal  to  his  mme.  It  not  only  excited  the 
warmest  admiration,  but  actually  gained 
votes ;  a  rare,  almost  unprecedented,  feat 
in  the  days  of  the  unreformed  House,  when 
members  were  less  hampered  by  constit- 
uencies, and  party  discipline  was  unre- 
lentingly enforced.  Ferguson  of  Pilfour, 
(the  friend  of  the  celebrated  Duchess  of 
Gordon),  boasted  that  he  had  heard  many 
a  speech  which  altered  his  conviction, 
never  one  that  had  the  slightest  effect  upon 
his  vote.  This  was  the  common  senti- 
ment; at  least  amongst  members  for  the 
northern  division  of  this  island;  and  it 
materially  enhances  Plunket's  triumph 
that  two  of  his  converts  (or  perverts,  as 
their  friends  called  them)  were  Scotch  1  • 
Another  occasion  on  which  he  played  a 
prominent  part  was  on  the  introduction  of 
the  Six  Acts  in  1819,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  dwells  on  the  evils  of  a  licentious 
press,  and  the  danger  of  discussions  which 
subjected  the  arcana  of  Government  to  the 
superficial  j  udgment  of  the  masses.  Forci- 
ble as  were  his  arguments  and  appropri- 
ate his  illustrations,  we  find  nothmg 
among  them  equal  to  Curran's  on  the  same 
subject : — "  There  are  certain  fundamental 
principles  which  nothing  but  necessity 
should  expose  to  public  examination  ;  they 
are  pillars,  the  depth  of  whose  foundation 

•  The  moflt  remarkable  Instance  of  gaining  votes 
by  a  upeech  was  Lord  Maoaulay's  speech  on  the  late 
Lord  Uotham's  Bill  for  excluding  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  and  other  persons  holding  iadioial  oflB  oes  from 
the  House  of  Commons.  On  this  occasion  the  an- 
ticipated decision  of  the  House  bj  a  large  mi^iority 
was  reversed.  The  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  told  a  mem- 
ber of  the  present  Cabinet  that  the  three  speeches 
most  eff^tnre  for  the  proposed  object  which  he  had 
overheard  were  —  Pfnnket's  speech  (in  1818)  on 
Catholic  Emancipation,  Canninff*8  Lisbon  Embassy 
speech,  and  the  speech  of  Mr.T.  C.  Smith  (alter- 
wards  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  Ireland)  in  deftooe  of 
the  Irish  proseontions  instituted  bv  him  as  Attor- 
ney-General for  Ireland.  Mr.  O'Flanagan  places 
Plunket*s  first  great  speech  in  the  Session  of  1807; 
during  which.  B*  Hansard  has  treated  himfkirly,  be 
never  addressed  the  House  at  all. 
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you  cannot  explore  without  endangering 
their  strength." 

In  reference  to  Flunket's  speech  on  the 
press,  the  late  Lord  Dudley  wrote  to  the 
Bishop  of  Llandaff :  "  Flunket's  speech,  in 
answer  to  Macintosh,  was  amongst  the 
most  perfect  replies  I  ever  heard.  He  as- 
sailed the  fabnc  of  his  adversary,  not  by 
an  irregular  fire  that  left  parts  of  it  stand- 
ing, but  by  a  complete  rsidical  process  of 
demolition  that  did  not  leave  one  stone 
standing  on  another."  The  same  may  be 
said  of  his  speech  in  answer  to  Copley 
TLord  Lyndhurst)  in  the  Emancipation 
debate  of  February,  1825 ;  although  it  was 
not  until  Copley  had  spoken  for  nfteen  or 
twenty  minutes  that  Cfanning  gave  up  the 
intention  of  replying  on  the  instant,  and 
requested  Flunket  to  speak  next.  We 
were  present  and  we  could  almost  fancy 
that  the  author  of  « The  New  Tlmon," 
who  has  painted  a  lifelike  portrait  of  Flun- 
ket, was  also  present,  during  the  delivery 
of  lus  speech :  — 

**  Now  one  glanoe  round,  now  upwards  turns 

the  brow. 
Hashed  every  breath  :  he  rises  —  mark  him 

now! 
No  gnioe  in  feature,  no  command  In  height, 
Tet  his  whde  presenoe  fills  and  awes  the  sight. 
Wherefore  7  you  ask.    I  oan  but  g^uide  your 

guess, 
Man  has  no  nu^esty  like 


Tones  slow,  not  loud,  but  deep  drawn  fh>m 

the  breast; 
Action  unstudied,  and  at  times  supprest : 
But  as  he  neared  some  reasonings'  massive 

close. 
Strained  o'er  his  bending  head  his  strong 

arms  rose. 
And  sudden  fell,  as  if  from  falsehood  torn 
Borne  gr&y  old  keystone  and  knocked  down 

with  scorn  " 

Yet  what  he  displayed  on  this  occasion 
was  not  so  much  what  is  commonly  called 
eloquence,  as  the  perfection  of  debating 
power.  He  never  once  warmed  into  decla- 
mation ;  it  was  hard,  cold  hitting,  or  piti- 
less tearing,  throu^^hout.  He  took  up  Cop- 
ley's studied  sophistries  one  after  the  oth- 
er, crushed  them  together,  broke  them  to 
bits,  and  then  flung  them  aside  like  rubbish. 
The  powers  which  he  here  displayed  at 
the  bidding  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  political 
leader  and  friend,  had  been  called  forth 
once  before  with  a  similar  result  in  self- 
defence,  when  (in  1823)  a  vote  of  censure 
was  moved  on  him  for  instituting,  as  At- 
torney-General for  Ireland,  a  prosecution 
for  conspiracy  against  the  rioters  in  the 
Bottle  Kiot,  so  called  because  the  main 


overt  act  was  throwing  a  bottle  at  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  fLord  Wellesley)  in  the 
theatre.  As  Flunket  walked  down  Parlia- 
ment Street,  on  his  way  to  meet  this  at- 
tack, he  said  to  Mr.  BI«^e  :  *<  I  feel  like  a 
man  going  to  execution  under  an  uiyust 
sentence."  From  the  grandson's  account 
it  would  appear  that  nis  apprehensions 
were  by  no  means  grounaless :  "  The 
House  received  him  with  indifference,  al- 
most with  coldness ;  gradually,  as  he  com- 
menced his  defence,  and  his  spirit  was 
fired  by  a  sense  of  this  unwontea  distrust, 
he  rolled  forth  mass  after  mass  of  unan- 
swerable reasoning.  The  audience  c^uld 
not  deny  the  justice  of  the  cause ;  they 
believed  the  honesty  of  the  man,  and  when, 
at  length,  he  closed  with  these  simple 
words  —  *  My  public  conduct  I  consign  to 
the  justice  of  this  House,  my  private  char- 
acter I  confide  to  its  honour,' it  was  felt 
that  he  had  completely  vindicated  himself." 
On  Canning  becoming  Fremier,  Flunket 
was  raised  to  the  peerage,  and  first  the 
Great  Seal  of  Ireland,  and  then  the  Eng- 
lish Mastership  of  the  Rolls,  were  intended 
for  him ;  when  he  wrote,  April  20, 1827,  to 
a  friend:  "Things  have  taken  a  turn,  to 
me  very  distressing  —  the  result,  in  short, 
is,  I  am  apeer.  and  for  the  present  without 
office.  The  Rolls  I  declined,  not  being 
able  to  reconcile  myself  to  act  against  the 
feeling  of  a  great  number  of  the  profession 
against  the  appointment  of  an  Irishman, 
or  rather  an  Irish  barrister.  Tell  my 
friends  not  to  question  me  or  be  surprised." 
The  double  disappointment  was  somewhat 
mitigated  by  the  Chief  Justiceship  of  the 
Common  Fleas  in  Ireland,  Lord  Norbury 
having  been  induced  to  retire  in  his  favour, 
and  in  January,  1880,  he  at  length  reached 
the  Irish  Woolsack,  which  he  retained  till 
June,  1841,  when  he  was  literally  jockeyed 
out  of  it  by  the  Whigs  to  make  way  for 
Lord  Campbell,  or  (as  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Feel  put  it)  "  to  gratify  the  vanity  of,  cer- 
tainly, an  eminent  and  distinguished  law- 
yer by  a  six  weeks'  tenure  of  office."  The 
series  of  manoeuvres  by  which  this  unde- 
niable job  v^as  carried  might  not  have 
been  attempted,  or  might  have  been  met 
and  counteracted,  if  Lord  Flunket's  judicial 
career  had  been  as  successful  as  his  forensic 
and  political.  The  contrary  is  confessedly 
the  fact  His  admirers  are  compelled  to 
admit  that  he  discharged  the  duties  of  his 
high  office  in  a  hasty  and  perfunctory  man- 
ner. **  He  would  not  stoop  to  the  mechan- 
ical drudgery  of  writing  out  his  judgments 
whenever  he  could  possibly  avoid  it ;  and 
he  was  indifl^rent  as  to  their  revision  and 
correction ;  nor,  so  far  as  appears  from  his 
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own  j  advents,  did  he  take  much  trouble 
to  acquaint  himself  with  the  decisions  of 
contemporary  ^judges."  This  negligence 
has  been  ii^junous  to  his  reputation ;  and 
little  or  nothing  beyond  fragments  and 
scattered  sayings — disjecta  membra  —  has 
been  preserved  of  what  feU  from  him  on 
the  Bench. 

A  ruffian,  wrought  up  to  the  verge  of 
madness  by  drink  and  temper,  was  brought 
before  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  insulting 
and  threatening  the  officers.  The  Lord 
Chancellor  addressed  him  in  €hese  words : 

**  Ton  offer,  sir,  in  your  own  person,  an  apt 
illustration  of  the  legal  term  furiosust  which 
defines  the  condition  of  mind  that  a  man  attains 
by  the  long  and  ancontrollable  indulgence  of  a 
brutal  and  savnge  temper,  till  at  length  he 
stands  on  the  narrow  isthmus  —  the  thin  line 
of  demarcation  ^  which  separates  the  end  of 
ruffianism  trom  the  beginning  of  insanity.*' 

The  most  celebrated  of  his  images  is  that 
of  Time  with  the  hour-glass  and  the  scythe, 
which  he  employed  to  illustrate  the  effect 
of  the  Statute  of  Limitations.  We  give 
what  strikes  us  to  be  the  best  among  sev- 
eral versions :  — 

**  If  Time  destroys  the  evidence  of  title,  the 
laws  have  wisely  and  humanely  made  length  of 
possession  a  substitute  for  that  which  has  been 
destroyed.  He  comes  with  his  scythe  in  one 
hand  to  mow  down  the  immunity  of  our  rights; 
but,  in  his  other  hand,  the  lawgiver  has  placed 
an  hour-glass,  by  which  he  metes  out  incessantly 
those  portions  of  duration,  which  render  need- 
less the  evidence  he  has  swept  away." 

This  passage  was  introduced  with  strik- 
ing fitness  and  effect  by  Lord  Lytton  in 
one  of  his  admirable  House  of  Commons 
speeches.  When  Plunket,  having  become 
a  reformer  in  1831,  was  twitted  with  hav- 
ing been  an  anti-reformer  at  an  antecedent 
period,  he  replied :  — 

<*  Circumstances  are  wholly  changed.  For- 
merly Reform  came  to  our  door  like  a  felon 
—  a  robber  to  be  resisted.  He  now  approaches 
like  a  creditor :  you  admit  the  justice  of  his  de- 
mand, and  only  dispute  the  time  and  instal- 
ments, by  which  he  shall  be  paid.** 

There  is  no  satisfactory  definition  of  wit. 
We  cannot  accept  Sydney  Smith's  which 
makes  it  consist  m  surprise  or  unexpected- 
ness, and  Barrow's  description  is  too  full 
and  discursive  to  be  precise.  But  Plunket 
had  wit  in  every  sense  of  the  term,  from 
the  flash  which  fights  up  an  argument  or 
intensifies  a  thouf^t,  to  the  fanciful  conceit 
or  comic  suggestion  which  plays  round  the 
heartstrings — circumprcecordia  ludit — and 
aims  at  nothing  higher  than  to  raise  a 
good-humoured  laugh. 


A  very  ugly  old  barrister  arguing  a 
point  of  practice  before  him,  claimed  Uy  be 
received  as  an  authority.  *<  I  am  a  pretty 
old  practitioner,  my  Lord."  An  old  prac- 
titioner, Mr.  S." 

The  treasurer  of  a  party  returning  ft^m 
a  dinner  at  the  Pigeon  House  on  the  Liffiey, 
found  he  had  got  a  bad  shilling,  and  said 
he  would  throw  it  as  far  as  possible  into 
the  water  to  put  it  beyond  the  possibility 
of  circulation.  "  Stop,"  cried  Plunket, 
"give  it  to  Toler,"  —  Lord  Norbury  was 
remarkable  for  penuriousness,  —  "i«  can 
make  a  shilling  go  farther  than  any  one." 

On  Lord  £^ex  saying  that  he  had  seen 
a  brother  of  Sir  John  Leech,  whom  he  al- 
most mistook  for  Sir  John  himsel£  —  so 
much  did  the  manner  run  in  the  fiimily,  — 
Plunket  remarked :  "  I  should  have  as 
soon  thought  of  a  wooden  leg  running  in 
the  family." 

All  the  great  Irish  orators  of  the  last 
generation  were  devoted  to  the  Greek  and 
Koman  classics.  Grattan  said  of  Plunket 
that  "  the  fire  of  his  magnificent  mind  was 
lighted  from  ancient  lutars."  Alter  his 
retirement  from  office  he  visited  Bome. 
On  his  return,  when  a  new  work  of  merit 
was  recommended  as  a  companion  of  his 
journey  from  London  to  freland,  he  said 
he  had  promised  Horace  a  place  in  his  car- 
riage. "  Surely  you  have  nad  enough  of 
his  company  at  Kome,  where  he  was  your 
constant  companion."  "  Oh,  no.  I  never 
am  tired  of  him.  But  then,  if  he  don't  go, 
I  have  promised  the  place  to  Gil  Bias.*' 
Curran  read  Homer  once  a  year,  and  has 
been  seen  wrapt  up  in  Horace  in  the  cabin 
of  a  Holyhead  packet  with  everybody  else 
sick  around  him.  Lockhart  records  that 
amongst  the  things  to  which  Sir  Walter 
Scott  reverted  with  the  highest  admiration 
after  his  visit  to  Ireland  in  1825,  were  the 
acute  logic  and  brilliant  eloquence  of 
Plunket's  conversation. 

The  luminous  career  of  this  boast  and 
ornament  of  his  country  was  destined  to 
close  in  darkness  and  gloom.  He  shared 
the  fate  of  Marlborough  and  Swift:  bis 
fine  intellect  became  overclouded :  and  his 
fame  exclusively  belonged  to  history,  be- 
ing, 80  to  speak,  a  thin^  of  the  past,  be- 
fore his  death.  He  diea  in  his  ninetieth 
year,  January  6th,  1854. 

Of  the  six  eminent  men  ♦  who  have 
held  the  Great  Seal  of  Ireland  since  Lord 
Plunket's  compelled  retirement,  four  are 
still  living.    Mr,  O 'Flanagan  has  conse- 

•  Lord  Campbell,  Lord  St.  Leonards,  the  Right 
Hon.  Mftzl^re  Brady,  the  Right  Uon.  Francis  Black- 
bum,  the  Right  Hon.  Abram  Brewster,  and  Lord 
O'Uagan. 
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quentlj  thought  right  to  conclude  his 
series  with  Lord  Plunket :  and  nothing  re- 
mained but  to  take  a  pathetic  leave  of  his 
book,  bid  it  good  speed,  and  commend  it 
to  the  charitable  construction  of  his 
readers.  This  he  does  much  in  the  manner 
of  Gibbon,  who  says  in  his  Memoirs  that, 
after  writing  the  last  sentence  of  the  "  De- 
cline and  Fall "  on  his  terrace  at  Lausanne, 
"  a  sober  melancholy  spread  over  my  mind 
by  the  idea  that  I  had  taken  an  everlast- 
ing leave  of  an  old  and  agreeable  com- 
panion, and  that,  whatever  might  be 
the  fate  of  my  Ilistory,  the  life  of  the 
historian  must  be  short  and  precarious.'' 
]VIr.  0'Flanagan*s  hopes  and  fears,  pleas- 
ures, and  affections,  nave  been  similarly 
bound  up  in  his  Lives;  which  he  almost 
endows  with  vitality  as  he  parts  from 
them :  — 

"  I  cannot  part  with  those  who  have  been  my 
companiona  for  nearly  half  a  life-time,  without 
deep  anxiety  as  to  how  they  shall  be  reoeived  by 
the  extaisive  aoqoaintonces  to  whom  I  now  en- 
trust them,  happily  under  the  best  possible  aus- 
pices. ....  These  lives  have  formed  my  most 
agreeable  oocupation,  morning  and  evening,  for 
a  great  many  years,  while  my  days  were  passed 
in  the  monotony  of  official  routine,  in  nearly  the 
same  labours  for  twenty  years,  uncheered  by 
the  prospect  of  promotion ;  or,  if  a  hope  still 
clung  to  Pandora's  box,  it  was  hitherto  doomed 
to  sf^y  and  certain  disappointment  As  my 
official  duties  have  been  to  the  best  of  my  ability  I 


j  most  honestly  and  punctually  discharged,  so,  I 
hope,  my  literary  labours  partake  of  the  same 
character;  and,  however  modified  by  the  creed  I 
profess,  and  the  love  of  country  which  has 
grown  with  my  life,  I  trust  a  favourable  opinion 
may  be  entertained  of  the  way  in  which  I  have 
written  the  *  Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors  of 
Ireland.' " 

Of  the  spirit  certainly,  although  doubts 
may  be  entertained  of  the  way.  Good  in- 
tentions do  not  make  good  writing ;  and 
Mr.  OTlanagan  is  only  a  fresh  instance  of 
the  best-natured  man  with  the  worst- 
natured  Muse.  The  Muse  of  History  (her 
province  includes  biography)  has  been  de- 
cidedly cold  to  his  aavances;  and,  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  her  sex, 
she  was  not  to  be  won  by  mere  honesty 
and  punctuality;  excellent  titles  (as  we 
hope  they  will  yet  practically  prove)  to 
official  promotion;  none  whatever  to  lit- 
erary fame.  An  Irishman  and  a  Roman 
Catholic,  he  has  been  constantly  treading 
on  dangerous  ground;  yet  his  candour 
and  impartiality,  his  sense  of  justice  and 
soundness  of  principle,  are  without  a  flaw : 
we  rise  from  the  book  with  the  most  fa- 
vourably impression  of  the  author  as  an 
enlightened  patriot ;  and  we  can  cordially 
congratulate  nim  on  having  done  good  ser- 
vice to  his  belttved  country  by  compelling 
attention  to  the  best  specimens  of  her  vir- 
tue and  genius,  her  gallantry,  eloquence 
and  wit. 


I  READ  of  my  Saviour,  that  when  he  was  in 
the  wilderness,  then  the  **  devil  leaveth  him, 
and  behold  angels  came  and  ministered  unto 
him.'*  A  great  change  in  a  little  timeu  No 
twilight  betwixt  night  and  day.  No  purgatory 
condition  betwixt  hell  and  heaven,  but  instantly, 
when  out  devil  in  angel.  Such  is  the  case  of 
every  solitary  soul.  It  will  make  company  for 
itselt  A  musing  mind  will  not  stand  neuter  a 
minute,  but  presently  side  with  legions  of  good 
or  bad  thoughts.  Grant,  therefore,  that  my 
soul,  which  ever  will  have  some,  may  never 
have  bad  company. 

Thomas  Fuller. 


I  PERCEIVE  there  is  in  the  world  a  good-na- 
ture, falsely  so  called,  as  being  nothing  else  but 
a  facile  and  flexible  disposition,  wax  for  every 
impression.  What  others  are  so  bold  to  beg, 
they  are  so  bashful  as  not  to  deny.  Such  osiers 
can  never  make  beams  to  bear  stress  in  church 
and  state.    If  this  be  good-nature,  let  me  al- 


ways be  a  clown;  if  this  be  good-fellowship,  let 
me  always  be  a  churL  Give  me  to  set  a  sturdy 
porter  before  my  soul,  who  may  not  equally 
open  to  every  comer.  I  cannot  conceive  how  be 
can  be  a  friend  to  any  who  is  a  friend  to  all,  and 
the  worst  foe  to  himaelt 

Thomas  Fuller. 


A  WILFUL  falsehood  told,  is  a  cripple  not  able 
to  stand  by  itself,  without  some  to  support  it;  it 
is  easy  to  tell  a  lie,  hard  to  tell  but  a  He. 

Lord,  if  I  be  so  unhappy  to  relate  a  falsehood, 
give  me  to  recall  it  or  repent  of  it.  It  is  said  of 
the  ants,  that  to  prevent  the  growing  (and  so 
the  corrupting)  of  that  com  which  £oy  hoard 
up  for  their  winter  provision,  they  bite  oflf  both 
the  ends  thereof,  wherein  the  generating  power 
of  the  grain  doth  consist  When  I  have  com- 
mitted a  sin,  0  let  me  so  order  it  that  I  may  de- 
stroy the  procreation  thereof,  and,  by  a  true 
sorrow,  condemn  it  to  a  blessed  barrenness. 

Thomas  Fuller. 
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♦chapter   XXI. 


And  Fritz  was  happy,  he  was  the  hap- 
piest being  at  Pumpelhagen  Court,  for 
there  was  not  much  happiness  there,  and ' 
that  which  was  painted  as  such  was  not  in 
fast  colors.  Habermann  became,  from 
day  to  day,  more  and  more  conscious  that 
his  good  times  were  over,  for  his  youn^ 
Herr  meddled  with  business  that  he  did 
not  understand,  and  that  merely  by  fits 
and  starts,  with  a  heat  and  haste,  which 
spoiled  the  farming,  and  confused  the  peo- 
ple, and  when  things  did  not  go  as  they 
should,  and  the  cart  got  into  the  ditch, 
then  the  inspector  had  to  bear  the  blame. 
The  young  nerr  also  was  unhappy,  he  was 
tormented  by  debts,  which  he  wished  to 
keep  secret  from  his  wife,  he  was  also  tor^ 
mented  by  letters  j&om  David  and  Slusuhr, 
— personally  they  no  longer  troubled  him, 
he  had  settled  that,  on  account  of  the 
secrecy  he  wished  to  maintain,  and  they 
were  very  willing  to  consent,  for  the  more 
secret  the  business  was  so  much  the  bet- 
ter could  they  shear  him,  and  when  they 
had  him  quietly  by  themselves  in  Rahn- 
stadt,  they  could  use  quite  other  knives 
and  pincers,  than  thev  could  at  Pumpel- 
hc^en,  where  he  was  host,  and  they  were 
obuged  to  treat  him  with  some  degree  of 
respect. 

j^ut,  besides  this,  he  was  not  happy ;  he 
wanted  to  play  the  master,  and  had  not  the 
stuff  in  him,  for  he  who  would  command 
must  have  capacity  as  well  as  knowledge ; 
he  had  knowledge  enough,  more  than 
many  people,  —  "but  capacity!  neighbor, 
capacity  1'*  said  old  Flegel,  the  wheel- 
wright, and  he  had  reason ;  the  unhappiest 
of  men  is  he  who  will,  and  can  not.  And 
Frida?  She  also  was  unhappy;  she  ob- 
served that  her  husband's  full  confidence 
was  not  given  to  her,  she  noticed  that 
upon  many  serious  questions  they  differed 
widely  in  opinion,  she  noticed  that  the 
business  he  had  ti^en  as  his  life  work  was 
one  for  which  he  had  no  training,  she  felt 
that  he  was  unfair  enough  to  visit  his  own 
failings  upon  other  people,  and  more  than 
all,  —  and  worst  of  all  for  a  sensible  wife, 
—  she  felt  that  he  made  himself  ridiculous, 
and  that  Pomuchelskopp,  who,  against  her 
wishes,  came  often  to  Pumpelhagen,  must 
have  other  reasons  than  ordinary  civility, 
for  not  laughing  at  the  confused  and  in- 
considerate opinions  of  her  husband.  She 
resolved  to  keep  watch  over  him,  but 
such  an  occupation  did  not  increase  her 
happiness. 

Fritz  Triddelsitz  was  the  happiest  crea- 
ture in  all  Pumpelhagen,  and,  if  we  except 
I*  Entered  aooording  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year 

of  Congress  at 


the  two  little  twin-apples,  in  the  whole 
region ;  but  we  must  except  these,  for  in 
happiness  and  blessedness  a  bride  goes 
beyond  all  other  beings,  even  the  bride- 
grooms themselves,  for  if  old  Gottlieb,  who 
had  ti^en  a  candidate's  place,  with  a 
cheerful,  brisk,  burgher-like  old  proprietor, 
taught  and  flogged  the  boys  with  uncom- 
mon pleasure  and  fidelity,  and  if  Rudolph 
also,  with  Hilgendorf  at  Little  Tetzleben, 
strewed  manure  so  that  it  was  a  pleasure  to 
see  him,  and  the  Tetzleben  soil  looked  like 
a  velvet  coverlid,  and  went  to  bed  at  nisrht 
singing  and  piping,  and  regtilariy  fell 
asleep,  for  weanness,  in  the  middle  of  a 
verse,  — in  comparison  with  the  little  twin- 
apples'  blessedness  as  they  sat  together 
and  sewed,  stitching  on  their  trousseuax, 
and  chatting,  and  joking  with  fiither  and 
mother,  and  telling  Louise,  and  showing 
their  letters,  all  the  bridegrooms'  blessed- 
ness went  for  nothing. 

But  the  old  fellow  was  really  very  hap- 
py. The  first  thinff  in  the  morning,  he 
went  to  the  stable,  where  the  young  Herr's 
two  riding-horses,  and  Habenhann's  old 
Gray  stood,  together  with  his  treasure ; 
he  fed  her,  stealmg  the  oats  firom  the  very- 
mouths  of  the  other  horses,  yes,  although 
he  had  never  been  trained  to  the  work,  he 

S*oomed  her,  single^anded,  for  Krischan 
asel,  who  had  charge  of  the  riding-stable, 
did  not  give  him  satisfaction.  On  Sunday 
afternoons,  when  there  was  nothing  else 
to  do,  he  went  to  the  stable,  shut  the  door 
behind  him,  seated  himself  on  the  fodder^ 
chest,  folded  his  hands  on  his  stomach,  and 
thoughtfully  contemplated  the  dear  old 
creature,  as  she  munched  her  oats  and 
straw,  and  if  she  groaned  from  fullness  he 
got  up,  stroked  her  back,  and  called  her 
affectionately  "  his  good  old  woman ; "  and 
three  times  a  day  he  exercised  her,  for 
which  devotion  he  should  not  be  blamed, 
for  upon  her  depended  his  future  income. 

But  no  happiness  is  perfect,  a  little  an- 
noyance always  creeps  in.  And  he  had 
his  share.  In  the  first  place,  it  went  very- 
much  against  him,  that  nis  chestnut  mare 
should  stand  next  Habermann's  stiff  old 
Gray :  the  company  was  not  suitable ;  and 
secondly,  he  was  in  everlasting  conflict 
with  ^ischan  Dasel,  about  feeder  and 
grooming. 

**  Herr  Triddelsitz,"  said  Krischan,  once 
as  they  were  disputing,  ^  let  me  tell  von, 
I  feed  the  horses  all  alike,  and  groom  them 
all  alike ;  but  I  have  often  noticed  that 
you  take  away  the  oats  from  the  inspect- 
or's old  gray,  and  ^ve  them  to  your  mare. 
Now,  don't  take  it  ill  of  me,  Herr  Triddel- 
sitz, but  the  gray  is  just  as  good  a  crea- 
1870.  bv  Littell  k,  Gay,  in  the  Office  of  the  Librarian 
Washington.] 
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tore  as  the  other,  and  has  an  equal  right 
to  a  liying.  And  what  is  this?"  he 
asked,  going  up  to  the  rack.  ^  How  ?  this 
is  calf-hay ;  how  comes  this  calf-hay  here  Y 
I  will  have  *no  vermin  getting  into  the 
pelts,  when  the  inspector  comes  round." 

^  I  know  nothin|^  about  it,"  said  Frits, 
and  he  really  was  ignorant. 

^*Well,  it  is  all  the  same  to  me,"  said 
Krischan,  **  but  if  I  catch  any  one  bringing 
it  into  the  stable,  I  will  break  his  bones 
for  him,  for  I  won't  be  troubled  with  such 


Iter  that  Krischan  Daael  lay  in  wait, 
to  catch  the  bringer  of  the  calf-hay,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  he  was  successful. 
And  who  was  it,  who  transgressed  all  law 
and  order,  for  the  love  of  ^tz's  chestnut 
mare?  Who  was  so  hard-hearted  as  to 
deprive  the  innocent  calves  of  their  food, 
for  the  sake  of  Fritz's  chestnut  mare? 
Who  was  so  foolhardy,  for  the  sake  of 
the  chestnut  mare,  as  to  risk  the  break- 
ug  of  her  bones  by  Krischan  Diisel? 
Wno  was  it  ?  I  must  tell,  but  let  no  one 
repeat  it.  It  was  Marie  MoUer,  who, 
every  time  she  came  from  feeding  the 
young  calves,  and  passed  the  ridinff-stable. 
Drought  an  armful  of  the  sweet  hay  for 
Fritz's  old  woman. 

Some  one  may  turn  upon  me  here, — 
hold!  here  vou  have  blundered  1  How 
came  they  to  have  little  calves  in  summer? 
I  replv.  Friend,  that  is  my  afiair.  I 
I  can  skip  over  as  much  time  as  I  please, 
and  am  now  in  the  middle  of  winter, 
after  the  new  year  1844.  And  if  any 
one  should  inquire  further.  How  came 
Marie  MoUer  to  do  such  a  thing  ?  I  would 
answer,  that  is  as  stupid  a  question  as  the 
one  about  the  calves ;  have  I  not  a  risht 
to  introduce  good-hearted  people,  who  for^ 
give  and  forget,  into  my  book,  as  well  as 
the  spiteful  and  venomous,  who  bear  malice 
to  all  eternity? 

Marie  MoUer  could  forgive  and  forget, 
and,  since  it  was  not  suitable  for  her  to 
throw  herself  openly  upon  Fritz's  neck, 
she  threw  herself  with  her  affection,  and 
the  calf-hay,  upon  the  neck  of  the  old 
mare,  which  was,  just  then,  the  dearest 
thing  Fritz  had  in  the  world.  And  it  was 
quite  touchinff,  and  Fritz  was  really 
affected,  when  he  learned  the  occasion  of 
the  Quarrel  between  his  old  sweetheart 
and  Krischan  Dasel;  he  made  Ms  peace 
with  his  old  love,  and  the  pleasant  ham- 
and-sausage  relationship  was  resumed. 

It  was  now  winter,  as  I  have  said, 
and  nothing  remarkable  had  occurred  in 
the  region,  only  that  Pomuchelskopp,  late 
in  the  autumn,  had  taken  his  journey  to 


the  Landtag,  causing  a  great  excitement 
in  his  quiet,  simple  family.  Hanning  skir- 
mished about  the  house,  threw  the  kitchen 
utensils  around,  —  that  is  to  say,  such  as 
were  not  liable  to  break,  —  banged  the 
doors,  and  said,  openly,  the  Herr  Proprie- 
tor had  gone  crazy ;  Malchen  and  Salchen 
took  the  other  side,  —  although  secretly, 
for  they  had  heard  that  the  lieutenant, 
who  commanded  the  Landtag  Guards,  de- 
rived a  great  part  of  Ms  income  from  a 
splendid  ball  wnich  he  gave,  with  tickets 
of  admission  a  louis-d'or  each.  Thev  had 
been  to  the  WMtsuntide-fair  bail,  at 
Rostock,  they  had  been  to  a  cattle-show ; 
but  a  Landtag's  ball  ?  That  must  go  be- 
yond everything  1  They  teased  their  fa- 
ther so  persistently,  that  he  took  courage 
to  speak  out  to  his  wife. 

<^  KlUcken,"  said  he,  '*  I  cannot  do  other- 
wise, I  have  promised  Herr  von  Rambow, 
and  he  went  yesterday,  and  wiU  wait  on 
me  there." 

*^  So?  "  said  GDinning,  *<  and  his  peacock 
of  a  wife,  will  she  wait  on  me  ?  " 

^<  Kliicking,  that  has  nothing  to  do  with 
it;  and  if  I  lose  every  opportunity  of 
showing  that  I  am  a  man  who  stands  up  * 
for  the  nobility,  how  shall  I  get  made  a 
nobleman  myself?  See,  I  shall  ride  away 
to-day,  with  a  black  coat,  we  will  talk 
about  it  again,  when  I  come  back  with  a 
red  one." 

"  A  pretty  figure  you  will  cut  in  it  1 " 
said  the  old  woman,  going  out  of  the 
door. 

^^As  good  as  any  other  nobleman," 
growled  romuchelskopp,  after  her." 

"  Gracious  I  father,  I  know,"  cried  Sal- 
chen, and  she  ran  out,  and  came  back  with 
a  scarlet  flannel  petticoat,  which  she  threw 
over  her  father's  shoulders,  like  a  herald's 
mantle,  and  placed  Mm  before  the  mirror ; 
and  the  Herr  Proprietor  turned  about, 
and  contemplated  Mmself  with  great  satis- 
faction, untuthe  old  woman  came  in  again, 
and  snatched  off  the  petticoat:  **If  you 
wiU  positively  make  a  fool  of  yourself, 
you  may  do  so  at  the  Landtag,  but  not 
here  in  my  house." 

The  Herr  Proprietor  took  tMs  for  full 
permission  to  journey  to  the  Landtag,  and 
journeyed  accordingly.  But  when  he 
arrived  at  Malchin,  and  got  down  at 
Yoiters,  his  troubles  began  at  once,  for  he 
had  got  into  the  wrong  box;  he  should 
have  stopped  at  the  Bull,  where  the  nobility 
resorted,  and  here  he  was  among  mere  bur- 
gomeisters  and  burgher-proprietors,  who 
could  in  no  way  aid  his  designs.  He 
stood  about  in  everybody's  way,  not  know- 
ing what  to  do  with  himself^  and  nobody 
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else  seemed  to  know,  till  at  last  he  plucked 
up  courage  to  inquire  if  any  one  had  seen 
HeiT.  von  Bambow  of  Pompelhapren,  for 
he  meant  to  pattern  after  Axel.  Nobody 
had  seen  him ;  at  last  some  one  said  that 
the  Herr  von  Rambow  had  gone  off  that 
afternoon,  with  the  Herr  von  Brulow,  to 
Brulowshof,  to  see  his  blood  horses.  In 
his  great  embarrassment,  he  finally  went 
up  to  a  rather  large  and  stately  gentle- 
man, who  had  something  friendly  in  his 
appearance,  but  with  a  roguish  gleam  in 
,hi8  eyes  as  if  he  eiyoyed  a  joke,  when  he 
had  an  opportunity. 

"  Begging  your  pardon,"  said  he,  "  I  am 
the  proprietor  Pomuchelskopp,  of  Gurlitz, 
and  am  here,  for  the  first  time,  as  a  deputy. 
You  appear  to  be  a  friendly  man,  and  I 
want  to  ask  you  what  I  have  to  do  here." 

'<  Tes,"  said  the  stranger,  taking  a  pinch 
of  snuff,  "what  have  you  to  do  here? 
You  have  nothing  further  to  do ;  you  will 
have  made  the  necessarv  visits  already  ?  " 

**  No,"  said  PomuchelsKopp. 

"  Well,  then,  you  must  pay  your  respects 
to  the  deputy-goveruor,  the  land-marshal, 
and  the  landrath.  Good  evening,  Lang- 
'feldt,  where  are  you  going?"  he  inter- 
rupted himself,  and  addressed  this  ques- 
tion to  a  man  who  was  just  going  out  with 
a  lantern  in  his  hand. 

"  To  make  the  stupid  old  visits,"  said  he, 
turning  round  in  the  doorway.  "  Do  you 
stay  here,  Briickner?  I  will  come  back 
again,  by  and  by." 

"Don't  wait  too  long,  then,"  said  the 
friendly  Herr,  and  turned  again  to  Pomu- 
chelskopp. "  So  you  have  not  made  your 
visits  yet  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  the  Herr  Proprietor. 

"  You  should  make  them  at  once,  then. 
The  gentleman  with  the  lantern  has  to 
make  the  same  visits,  you  need  only  follow 
behind  his  lantern.  That  wiU  do  finely  I 
But  be  quick,  quick!"  And  Pomuchels- 
kopp snatched  his  hat  from  the  nail, 
rushed  out  of  doors,  and  ran  through  the 
streets  of  Malchin,  as  £&st  as  his  stoutness 
and  short  breath  would  allow.  The 
friendly  Herr  took  a  pinch  of  snuff,  with 
his  eyes  full  of  mischief,  and  sat  down 
quietly  behind  the  table,  laughing  to  him- 
self^ and  saying,  "  I  only  wish  I  could  see 
Langfeldt." 

And  it  would  really  have  been  worth 
his  while.  When  the  burgomeister  from 
Gustrow  had  gone  in,  to  see  the  deputy- 
governor  of  Shwerin,  and  had  given  lus 
lantern  to  the  footman,  something  came 
puffing  up  the  steps,  and  Pomuchelskopp 
made  a  low  bow  to  the  footman,  and 
asked,  "  Herr  Footman,  where  is  the  Herr 


whom  one  must  visit  here  ?"  The  man 
opened  the  door  for  him,  and  Pomuchels- 
kopp bowed  himself  in,  making  his  deep- 
est reverences  to  Langfeldt,  whom  he  took 
for  the  deputy-governor,  for  which  he 
should  not  be  blamed,  since  the  Herr  Bur- 
gomeister from  Gustrow  always  held  his 
head  forward  as  if  he  were  going  to  push 
through  a  wall  with  it,  which  would  suit 
very  well  for  a  Mecklinburff  deputy-gov- 
ernor. He  turned  PomucheUkopp  round, 
however,  and  showed  him  the  right  man, 
and  since  he  was  out  of  the  fight,  he  went 
out,  and  took  up  his  lantern.  Pomuchels- 
kopp feared  that  he  would  desert  him,  he 
made  a  couple  of  bows,  and  was  off  again, 
after  Langfeldt's  lantern. 

At  the  land-marshal's,  it  was  just  so ; 
the  Herr  Burgomeister  had  begun  a  court- 
eous speech,  when  Pomuchelskopp  came 
puffing  in,  behind  him. 

"  WTiat  is  that  beast  coming  here  again 
for?"  said  Langfeldt  to  himself  and 
quickly  took  leave,  thinking  to  escape 
him ;  but  the  Herr  Proprietor  was  persist- 
ent, the  lantern  was  his  only  reliance,  he 
rushed  after  him  again.  The  performance 
was  repeated  at  the  landrath's ;  the  bur- 
gomeister was  getting  very  angry,  and 
because  he  was  well  acauainted  with  the 
landrath,  since  they  haa  sat  together  on 
the  select  committee,  he  did  not  restrain 
himself  from  speaking  out : 

"  Herr,  why  do  you  run  after  me,  so  ?  '' 

"I  —  I  —  "  stammered  Pomuchelskopp, 
"  I  can  make  visits,  as  weU  as  you !  " 

"Make  them  alone  by  yourself^  then," 
cried  the  burgomeister. 

The  landrath  endeavored  to  smooth 
matters,  and  Pomuchelskopp  grew  super- 
cilious and  obstinate ;  but  when  the  bur- 
gomeister took  leave,  he  followed  him 
again,  on  account  of  the  lantern.  But  the 
burgomeister's  patience  was  wholly  ex- 
hausted. "  Herr  I "  said  he,  turning  round 
on  him  in  the  street,  "  what  are  you  run- 
ning after  me  for  ?  " 

Pomuchelskopp,  however,  was  no  longer 
in  distinguished  company,  he  had  found 
that  he  had  only  to  do  with  a  burgomeis- 
ter, so  he  cleared  his  throat,  and  said : 

"Herr,  I  am  just  as  good  a  Fasaa 
(pheasant)  of  the  Grand  Duke's  as  you 
are  I "  He  meant  to  say  V^all  (sub- 
ject), but  got  it  wrong.  Even  an  angry 
man  must  have  laughed  at  such  a  speech, 
and  the  burgomeister,  who  was  an  honest 
old  fellow,  quite  forgot  his  vexation,  and, 
laughing  heartily,  said : 

"  Come  along  then  I  Now  I  know  what 
sort  of  a  fellow  you  are." 

"  And  where  you  can  go,"  cried  Pomu- 
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<diel8kopp,  still  in  anger,  **  there  I  can  go, 
anj  day  I"  and  he  trotted  on  again,  after 
the  lantern.  He  should  not  have  done 
that,  for  Langfeldt  had  finished  his  risits, 
and  was  now  going  to  his  lodging,  to  get 
his  latch-key,  and  a  little  money  for  play- 
ing ombre.  Pomuchelskopp  followed  him 
into  his  room.  The  Herr  Bargomeister 
put  down  the  lantern  on  the  table,  —  the 
thing  was  getting  to  be  very  amusing,  — 
turned  round,  and  asked,  laughing : 

*<Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me 
what  you  want?  " 

"To  make  my  visits  as  well  as  yon," 
cried  Pomuchelskopp,  in  great  anger  at 
beinc;  laughed  at. 

"  To  whom,  then,  here  ?  " 

"  That  is  none  of  vour  concern,"  cried 
Pomuchelskopp,  "  the  gentleman  will 
come,"  and.  he  sat  down  in  a  chair. 

"  Why,  this  is  really  a  comedy,"  said  the 
burgomeister,  and  he  called  out  of  the 
door:  "Fika,  bring  a  light  I"  and  when 
Fika  came  he  pointed  to  Pomuchelskopp, 
and  asked  her,  "  Fika,  did  you  ever  see  a 
pheasant  ?  See,  this  is  a  pheasant !  This 
18  the  Grand  Duke's  pheasant  I "  and  Fika 
shouted  and  laughed,  and  ran  laughing 
out  of  the  room,  and  the  burgomeister's 
host  came  in,  to  take  a  look  at  the  pheas- 
ant, and  the  host's  children  came  in,  and 
there  was  such  a  frolic,  that  Pomuchels- 
kopp finally  discovered  whom  he  was 
visiting.  He  rushed  out  of  the  house,  in 
great  wrath,  and  the  Herr  Burgomeister 
went  softly  behind  him,  with  the  lantern. 

"  Lanfffeldt,"  inquired  the  finendly  Herr, 
at  Voiters,  talting  a  pinch  of  snuflf,  "  have 
you  made  your  visits  properly  ?  "  and  his 
eyes  were  rail  of  roguery. 

"Let  me  teU  you,"  cried  the  Herr 
Burgomeister,  "  now  I  know  I  I  might 
have  thought  that  it  was  you  who  sent 
that  beast  after  me."    And  he  told  the 


story,  and  so  it  came  about,  for  the  gentle- 
men at  the  Landtag  will  have  their  jokes, 
that  Pomuchelskopp  was  called  the  pheas- 
ant, and  Axel,  after  whom  he  was  contin- 
ually trotting,  was  called  the  "  pheasant's 
keeper/'  and  when  Malchen  and  Salchen 
came  up  to  the  Landtag's  ball,  in  gorgeous 
array,  they  were  the  "  pheasant-chickens." 
When  Pomuphelskopp  wrote  his  assent  on 
a  ballot,  with  a  "  Jah  1  '^  (instead  of  "  Ja," 
yes,)  there  were  some  who  were  for  calling 
him  the  Landtag's  donkey ;  but  it  wouldn't 
go,  the  ^  pheasant "  had  got  the  start  too 
thoroughly. 

No,  he  did  not  eiy  oy  himself  very  much, 
at  the  Landtag,  for  even  the  nobility,  after 
whom  he  dawdled,  and  with  whom  he 
voted,  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  him, 
lest  they  should  make  themselves  a  laugh- 
ing-stock ;  but  when  he  reached  home,  his 
real  trials  began,  for  his  Hanning  called 
him  ''Poking,"  continually,  and  he  knew 
what  o'clock  that  was,  and  Malchen  and 
Salchen  did  not  stand  by  him,  as  they 
ought,  for  at  the  Landtag's  ball  they  had 
sat,  as  if  they  were  sitting  on  eggs.  And 
they  pricked  and  stung  the  poor,  simple 
man  and  lawgiver,  in  his  sofa  comer,  till  a 
stone  would  have  pitied  him:  "Poking, 
what  did  you  really  do  at  the  Landtag  ?  " 
and  **  Father,  are  you  going  to  be  a  noble- 
man soon?"  and  "Pc*ing,  what  do  they 
doj  any  way,  at  the  Landtag  ?  " 

**  Oh,  I  don't  know.  They  cut  at  each 
other." 

"  Poking,  who  did  you  cut  at  ?  " 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  One  cuts  at  one, 
and  another  at  another." 

"Father,  what  did  they  decide  about 
the  convent-question  ?  " 

"Oh,  I  don't  know;  you  will  find  out 
soon  enough,  firom  the  Bo3tock  *  Times ; ' " 
and  with  that  he  went  out  to  the  bam, 
and  took  refuge  among  the  threshers. 


God,  in  the  New  Testament,  hath  plaoed  all 
historical  and  practical  matter  (needful  for 
Christians  to  know  and  believe)  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  gospel  All  such  tnitbs  lie  above 
ground,  plainly  visible  in  the  literal  sense.  The 
prophetical  and  difficult  part  oomes  in  the  close. 
Bat  though  the  Testament  was  written  in  Greek, 
too  many  read  it  Uke  Hebrew,  beginning  at  the 
end  thereof!  How  many  trouble  themselves 
about  the  Revelation,  who  might  be  better  busied 
fai  plain  divinity! 

Thomas  Fuller. 


ViBTUi  is  always  more  persecuted  by  the 
wicked  than  beloved  by  the  righteous. 

Honey  is  not  for  the  mouth  of  an  ass. 

A  bad  cloak  often  oovers  a  good  drinker. 

No  padlocks,  bolts  or  bars  can  secure  a  mai- 
den as  well  as  her  own  reserve. 

Wit  and  humor  belong  to  genius  alone. 

The  wittiest  person  in  the  comedy  is  he  that 
plays  the  fooL 

There  is  no  book  so  bad  bat  something  good 
may  be  found  in  it 

Don  Quixote. 
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From  Macmllhm'8  Mngnitne. 
GRE6ARI0USNESS. 

B7  FBA.KOIS  OAXTOW,  V.B.8.,  AUTHOR  OF  **  HBBBD- 
ITAaY  OXMIUS." 

I  PROPOSE,  in  these  pages,  to  discuss  a 
curious  and  apparently  anomalous  group 
of  base  moral  instincts  and  intellectual 
deficiencies,  to  trace  their  analo^es  in 
the  world  of  brutes,  and  to  examme  the 
conditions  through  which  they  have  been 
evolved.  I  speak  of  the  slavish  aptitudes, 
from  which  the  leaders  of  men,  and  the 
heroes  and  the  prophets,  are  exempt,  but 
which  are  irrepressible  elements  in  the 
disposition  of  average  men.  I  refer  to 
the  natural  tendency  of  the  vast  majority 
of  our  race  to  shrmk  from  the  responsi- 
bility of  standing  and  acting  alone,  to 
their  exaltation  of  the  vox  populi,  even 
when  they  know  it  to  be  the  utterance  of 
a  mob  of  nobodies,  into  the  vox  Dei,  to 
their  willing  servitude  to  tradition,  author- 
ity, and  custom.  Also,  I  refer  to  the  in- 
tellectual deficiencies  corresponding  to 
these  moral  flaws,  shown  by  the  rareness 
with  which  men  are  endowed  with  the 
power  of  free  and  original  thought,  as 
compared  with  the  abundance  of  their 
receptive  faculties  and  their  aptitude  for 
culture.  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove  that 
the  slavish  aptitudes,  whose  expression  in 
man  I  have  faintly  but  sufficiently  traced, 
are  the  direct  consequence  of  his  grega- 
rious nature,  which,  itself,  is  a  result  both 
of  his  primaeval  barbarism  and  of  his  sub- 
sequent forms  of  civilization.  My  argu- 
ment will  be,  that  gregarious  animals  pos- 
sess a  want  of  self-reliance  in  a  marked 
degree;  that  the  conditions  of  the  lives 
of  those  animals  have  made  gregarious 
instincts  a  necessity  to  them,  and  there- 
fore, by  the  law  of  natural  selection,  those 
instincts  and  their  accompanying  slavish 
aptitudes  have  gradually  become  evolved. 
Then,  I  shall  argue  that  our  remote  ances- 
tors have  lived  under  parallel  circum- 
stances, and  that  we  have  inherited  the 
gregarious  instincts  and  slavish  aptitudes 
which  were  developed  under  those  circum- 
stances, although,  in  our  more  advanced 
civilization,  they  are  of  more  harm  than 
good  to  our  race. 

It  was  my  fortune,  in  earlier  life,  to  gain 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  certain  classes 
of  gregarious  animals.  The  urgent  need 
of  the  camel  for  the  close  companionship 
of  his  fellows  was  a  never  exhausted 
topic  of  curious  admiration  to  me,  during 
tedious  days  of  travel  across  many  North 
African  deserts.  I  also  happened  to  read 
and  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  still  more 
marked  gregarious  instinct  of  the  llama, 


but  the  social  animal  inlo  whose  psy- 
choloffy  I  am  conscious  of  having  pene- 
trated most  thoroughly  is  the  ox  of  the 
wild  parts  of  western  South  Africa.  It  is 
necessary  to  insist  upon  the  epithet  "  wild,** 
because  an  ox  of  tamed  parentage  has  dif- 
ferent natural  instincts:  for  instance,  an 
English  ox  is  far  less  gregarious  than. 
those  I  am  about  to  describe,  and  affords 
a  proportionately  less  valuable  illustra- 
tion to  my  lurgument. 

The  oxen  of  which  I  speak  had  be- 
longed to  the  Damaras,  ana  none  of  the 
ancestry  of  these  cattle  had  ever  been 
broken  to  harness.    Thev  were  watted 
from  a  distance  during  the  day,  as  they 
roamed  about  the  open  country,  and    at 
night  they  were  driven  with  cries  to  en- 
closures, into  which  they  rushed,  much 
like    a   body    of  terrified   wild   animals 
driven  by  huntsmen  into  a  trap.    Their 
scared  temper  was  such  as  to  make  it  im- 
possible to  lay  hold  of  them,  by  oUier 
means  than  by  driving  the  whole  herd  into 
a  clump  and  lassoing  the  leg  of  the  animid 
it  was   desired   to    seize,  and  throwing 
him  to  the  ground  with  dexterous  force. 
With  beasts  of  this  description,  and    it 
must  be  recollected  that  the  cows  and 
bulls  have  the  same  nature,  I  spent  more 
than  a  year  in  the  closest  companionship. 
I  had  nearly  a  hundred  of  them  broken  in 
for  the  wagon,  for  packs,  and   for  the 
saddle.    I  travelled  an  entire  journey  of 
exploration  on  the  back  of  one  of  them, 
with  others  by  my  side,  either  labouring 
at  their  tasks  or  walking  at  leisure,  and 
with  others  again,  who  were  wholly  un- 
broken and  who  served  the  purpose  of  an 
itinerant  larder.    At  night,  when  there 
had  been  no  time  to  erect  an  enclosure  to 
hold  them,  I  lay  down  in  their  midst,  and 
it  was  interesting  to  observe  how  readily 
they  availed  themselves,  at  that  time,  of 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  camp-fire  and  of 
man,  conscious  of  their  protection  from 
prowling  carnivora,  whose  cries  and  roars, 
now  distant,  now  near,  continually  broke 
upon  the  stillness.     These  opportuni^es 
of  studying  the  disposition  of  such  pecu- 
liar cattle  were  not  wasted  iipon  me.    I 
had  only  too  much  leisure  to  think  about 
them,  and  the  habits  of  the  animals  strongly 
attracted   my   curiosity.     The    better   I 
understood  them,  the  more  complex  and 
worthy  of  study  did  their  minds  appear  to 
me.    But  I  am  now  concerned  only  with 
their  bUnd  gregarious  instincts,  which  are 
conspicuously  distinct  from  the   ordinary 
social  desires.    In  the  latter  they  are  de- 
ficient ;  thus,  they  are  not  amiable  to  one 
another,  but  show,  on  the  whole,  more  ex- 
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pressions  of  spite  and  disgust  than  of  for- 
Dearance  or  fondness.  They  do  not  suffisr 
from  an  ennui  which  society  can  remove, 
because  their  coarse  feeding  and  their 
ruminant  habits  make  them  somewhat 
stolid.  Neither  do  they  love  society  as 
monkeys  do,  for  the  opportunities  it  afiJords 
of  a  fuller  and  more  varied  life,  because 
they  remain  self-absorbed  in  the  middle 
of  their  herd,  while  the  monkeys  revel 
together  in  frolics,  scrambles,  fights,  loves, 
and  chatterings.  Tet,  although  the  ox 
has  so  little  a&ction  for,  or  individual  in- 
terest in,  his  fellows,  he  cannot  endure 
even  a  momentary  severance  from  his 
herd.  If  he  be  separated  from  it  by 
stratagem  or  force,  he  exhibits  every  sign 
of  mental  agony;  he  strives  with  all  ms 
might  to  get  hack  again,  and  when  he  suc- 
ceeds, he  plunges  into  its  middle,  to  bathe 
his  whole  body  with  the  comfort  of  closest 
companionship.  This  passionate  terror  at 
segregation  is  a  convenience  to  the  herds- 
man, who  may  rest  assured,  in  the  dark- 
ness or  in  the  mist,  that  the  whole  herd  is 
safe  at  hand  whenever  he  can  catch  a 
glimpse  of  a  single  ox.  It  is  also  the 
cause  of  great  inconvenience  to  the  trav- 
eller, who  constantly  feels  himself  in  a 
position  like  that  of  a  host  to  a  company 
of  bashful  gentlemen,  at  the  time  when  he 
is  trying  to  get  them  to  move  from  the 
drawing-room  to  the  dinner-table,  and  no 
one  will  go  first,  but  every  one  backs  and 
gives  place  to  his  neighbour.  So  the  trav- 
eller nnds  great  difficulty  in  procuring 
**  fore-oxen  "  for  his  team ;  ordinary  cattle 
being  totally  unfitted  by  nature  to  move 
in  so  prominent  and  isolated  a  position, 
even  tnoush,  as  is  the  custom,  a  boy  is 
always  in  front  to  persuade  or  pull  them 
onwards.  Therefore  a  good  "  fore-ox  "  is 
an  animal  of  an  exceptional  disposition; 
he  is,  in  reality,  a  born  leader  of  oxen. 
Men  who  break  in  wild  cattle  for  harness 
watch  assiduously  for  those  who  show  a 
self-reliant  nature,  by  grazing  apart  or 
ahead  of  the  rest ;  and  these  they  break 
in  for  fore-oxen.  The  other  cattle  may  be 
indifferently  devoted  to  ordinary  harness 

Ooses,  or  to  slaughter;  but  the  born 
»rs  are  far  too  rare  to  be  used  for  anv 
less  distinguished  service  than  that  which 
they  alone  are  capable  of  fulfilling. 

But  a  still  more  exceptional  degree  of 
merit  may  sometimes  be  met  with  among 
the  many  thousands  of  Damara  cattle. 
It  is  possible  to  find  an  ox  who  may  be 
ridden,  not,  indeed,  as  freely  as  a  horse, 
for  I  have  never  heard  of  a  feat  like  this, 
but,  at  all  events  whoUy  apart  from  the 
companionship  of  others,  and  an  accom- 
plished rider  will  even  succeed  in  urging 


him  out,  at  a  trot,  from  the  very  middle  of 
his  fellows.  With  respect  to  the  negative 
side  of  the  scale,  though  I  do  not  recollect 
definite  instances,  I  can  recall  general  im- 

g'ressions,  of  oxen  showing  a  deficiency 
rom  the  average  ox-standuxi  of  self-reh- 
ance,  about  equal  to  the  excess  of  that 
quality  found  in  ordinary  fore-oxen.  Thus, 
r  recollect  there  were  some  cattle  of  a 
peculiarly  centripetal  instinct,  who  ran 
more  madly  than  the  rest  into  the  middle 
of  the  herd,  when  they  were  frightened, 
and  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  ihe 
law  of  "  deviation  from  an  average,"  about 
which  I  have  written  a  good  deal  in  a 
recent  work  ("  Hereditary  Genius  ")  would 
be  applicable  to  independence  of  character 
among  cattle. 

The  conclusion  to  which  we  are  driven 
is,  that  few  of  the  Damara  cattle  have 
enough  originality  and  independence  of 
character  to  pass,  unaided,  through  their 
daily  risks,  m  a  tolerably  conSbrtable 
manner.  They  are  essentially  slavish, 
and  seek  no  better  lot  than  to  be  led  bv 
any  one  of  their  number  who  has  enougn 
self-reliance  to  accept  that  position.  No 
ox  ever  dares  to  act  contrary  to  the  rest 
of  the  herd,  but  he  accepts  their  common 
determination  as  an  autnority  binding  on 
his  conscience. 

I  will  now  put  a  question  on  the  why 
and  wherefore  of  aU  this,  of  the  same  form 
as  might  be  put  in  respect  to  any  strictly 
measurable  character,  such  as  human  stat- 
ure :  for  instance,  we  might  say,  whv  has 
such  and  such  a  race  an  average  height  of 
5  feet  7  inches  ?  and  why,  agam,  is  the  de- 
viation from  that  average  of  such  a  mag- 
nitude that  one-twentieUx  part  of  the  pop- 
ulation exceeds  5  feet  10  inches  ?  The  in- 
quiry I  will  now  put  in  respect  to  the 
greffariousness  of  cattle  falls  into  pre- 
cisely the  same  shape.  How  is  it  that 
their  self-reliance  is,  on  the  average,  so 
low  ?  and,  again,  how  is  it  that  the  devia- 
tion from  that  average  is  such  as  to  allow 
of  the  appearance  of  about  one  animal  in 
fifty  having  the  capabilities  of  a  good 
fore-ox  ? 

First  as  regards  the  low  average.  An 
incapacity  of  relying  upon  oneself  and  a 
faith  in  others  are  precisely  the  conditions 
that  compel  brutes  to  congregate  and  live 
in  herds ;  and  again,  it  is  essential  to  their 
safety,  in  a  country  infested  by  large  car- 
nivora,  that  they  should  keep  closely  to- 
gether, in  herds.  No  ox,  grazing  alone, 
could  Uve  for  many  days  unless  he  were 
watched,  far  more  assiduously  and  closely 
than  is  possible  to  barbarians.  The 
Damara  owners  confide  perhaps  two  hun- 
dred cattle  to  a  couple  of  half-starved 
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youths,  who  pass  their  time  in  dozing  or  in 
grubbing  up  roots  to  eat.    The  owners 
know  that  it  is  hopeless  to  protect  the 
herd  from  lions,  so  they  leave  it  to  take  its 
chance ;  and  as  regards  human  marauders, 
they  equally  know  that  the  largest  num- 
ber of  cattle-watchers  they  could  spare 
could  make  no  adequate  resistance  to  an 
attack ;  they  therefore  do  not  send  more 
than  two,  who  are  enough  to  run  home 
and  give  the  alarm  to  the  whole  male  pop- 
ulation of  the  tribe,  to  run  in  arms,  on  the 
tracks  of  their  plundered  property.    Con- 
sequently, as  I  Degan  by  saying,  the  cattle 
have  to  take  care  of  themselves  against 
the  wild  beasts,  and  they  would  be  infal- 
libly destroyed  by  them,  if  they  had  not 
safeguards  of  their  own,  which  are  not 
easily  to  be  appreciated,  at  first  sight,  at 
their   full    value.    We  shall    understand 
them  better  by  considering  the  precise  na- 
ture of  the  danger  that  an  ox  runs,  when 
he  is  alone  :  it  is,  not  simply  that  he  is  too 
defenceless,  but  that  he  is  easily  surprised. 
A  crouching  lion  fears  cattle  who  turn 
boldly  upon  him,  and  he  does  so  with  rea- 
son.   The  horns  of  an  ox  or  antelope  are 
calculated  to  make  an  uglv  wound  in  the 
paw  or  chest  of  a  springing  beast,  when  he 
receives  its  thrust  m  the  same  way  that  an 
over-eager  pugilist  meets  his  adversary's 
"  counter  "  hit.    Hence  it  is,  that  a  cow 
who  has  calved  by  the  wayside,  and  has 
beeo  temporarily  abandoned  by  the  cara- 
van, is  never  seized  by  lions.    The  inci- 
dent frequently  occurs,  and,  as  frequently 
are  the  cow  and  calf  eventually  brought 
safe  to  the  camp ;  and  yet  there  is  usually 
evidence  in  footprints,  of  her  having  sus- 
tained a  regular  siege  from  the  wild  beasts ; 
but  she  is  so  restless  and  eager  for  the 
safety  of  her  youriff,  that  no  beast  of  prey 
can  ever  approach  her  unawares.    This 
state  of  exaltation  is  of  course  exceptional ; 
cattle  are  obliged  in  their  ordinary  course 
of  life  to  spend  a  considerable  part  of  the 
day  with  their  heads  buried  in  the  grass, 
where  they  can  neither  see  nor  smell  what 
is  about  them.    A  still  larger  part  of  their 
time  must  be  spent  in  placid  rumination, 
during  which  they  cannot  possibly  be  on 
the  alert.    But  a  herd  of  such  animals, 
when  considered  as  a  whole,  is  always  on 
the  alert ;  at  almost  every  moment  some 
eyes,  ears,  and  noses  will  command  aU  ap- 
proaches, and  the  start  or  cry  of  alarm  of 
a  single  beast  is  a  signal  to  aU  his  compan- 
ions.   To  live  gregariously  is  to  become  a 
fibre  in  a  vast  sentient  web  overspreading 
many  acres ;  it  is  to  become  the  possessor 
of  faculties  always  awake,  of  eyes  that  see 
in  all  directions,  of  ears  and  nostrils  that 
explore  a  broad  belt  of  air;  it  is  also  to 


become  the  occupier  of  every  bit  of  van- 
tage-ground whence  the  approach  of  a 
lurking  enemy  might  be  overlooked.  The 
protective  senses  of  each  individual  who 
chooses  to  live  in  companionship  are  mul- 
tiplied by  a  large  factor,  and  he  thereby 
receives  a  maximum  of  security  at  the 
cost  of  a  minimum  of  restlessness.  When 
we  isolate  an  animal  who  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  a  jzregarious  life,  we  take  away 
his  sense  of  protection,  for  he  feels  him- 
self exposed  to  d^uiger  from  every  part  of 
the  circle  around  him,  except  the  one 
point  on  which  his  attention  is  momenta- 
rily fixed,  and  he  knows  that  disaster  may 
easily  creep  up  to  him  from  behind.  Con- 
sequentlv  nis  glance  is  restless  and  anx- 
ious, and  is  turned  in  succession  to  difier- 
ent  quarters ;  his  movements  are  hurried 
and  agitated,  and  he  becomes  a  prey  to 
the  extremest  terror.  There  can  be  no 
room  for  doubt  that  it  iq  suitable  to  the 
well-being  of  cattle,  in  a  country  infested 
with  beasts  of  prey,  to  live  in  close  com- 

Eanionship,  and  being  suitable,  it  follows 
*om  the  law  of  natural  selection,  that  the 
development  of  gregarious,  and  therefore 
of  slavish,  instincts  must  be  favoured  in 
such  cattle.  It  also  follows  from  the  same 
law,  that  the  degree  in  which  those  in- 
stincts are  developed  is,  on  the  whole,  the 
most  conducive  to  their  safety.  K  they 
were  more  gregarious,  they  would  crowd 
so  closely  as  to  interfere  with  each  other, 
when  grazing  the  scattered  pasture  of 
Damara  land;  if  less  gregarious,  they 
would  be  too  widely  scattered  to  keep  a 
sufficient  watch  against  the  wild  beasts. 

I  now  proceed  to  consider  the  second 
question  tnat  was  put :  Why  is  the  range 
of  deviation  from  the  average  such  that  we 
find  about  one  ox  out  of  fifty  to  possess 
sufficient  independence  of  character  to 
serve  as  a  pretty  good  fore-ox?  Why  is  it 
not  one  in  five,  or  one  in  five  hundred  ? 
The  reason  undoubtedly  is,  that  natural 
selection  tends  to  give  but  one  leader  to 
each  herd,  and  to  repress  superabundant 
leaders.  There  is  a  certain  size  of  herd 
most  suitable  to  the  geographical  and 
other  conditions  of  the  country ;  it  must 
not  be  too  large,  or  the  scattered  puddles 
which  form  their  only  watering-places  for 
a  great  part  of  the  year  wouldnot  suffice, 
and  there  are  similar  drawbacks  in  respect 
to  pasture.  It  must  not  be  too  small,  or  it 
would  be  comparatively  inefficient ;  thus  a 
troop  of  five  animals  is  fiar  more  easily  to 
be  approached  by  a  stalking  huntsman 
than  one  of  twenty,  and  the  latter  than 
one  of  a  hundred.  Now  we  have  seen 
that  it  is  the  cattle  who  graze  apart,  as 
well  as  those  who  lead  the  herd,  who  are 
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recognized  bj  the  trainers  of  cattle  as 
^rifted  with  enough  independence  of  char- 
acter to  become  lore-oxen.  Thej  are  even 
preferred  to  the  actual  leaders  of  the  herd, 
Decanse,  as  the^  dare  to  moye  alone,  their 
independence  is  the  more  conspicuous, 
l^ow,  the  leaders  are  safe  enough  from 
lions,  because  their  flanks  and  rear  are 
guarded  by  their  followers ;  but  each  of 
those  who  graze  apart,  |uid  who  represent 
the  superabundant  supply  of  sel^reliant 
animals,  have  one  flank  and  the  rear  ex- 
posed, and  it  is  precisely  these  whom  the 
lions  take.  Looking  at  the  matter  in  a 
broad  way,  we  may  justly  assert  that  wild 
beasts  trim  and  prune  every  herd  into 
compactness,  and  tend  to  reduce  it  into  a 
closely  united  body  with  a  single,  well-pro- 
tected leader.  The  development  of  inde- 
pendence of  character  in  cattle  is  thus 
suppressed  far  below  its  healthy  natural 
standard  by  the  influence  of  wild  beasts,  as 
is  shown  by  the  greater  dbplaj  of  self- 
reliance  among  cattle  whose  ancestry,  for 
some  fenerations,  have  not  been  exposed 
to  such  danger. 

What  has  been  said  about  cattle,  in  re- 
lation to  wild  beasts,  applies  with  more  or 
less  obvious  modifications  to  barbarians,  in 
relation  to  their  neighbours ;  but  I  insist 
on  a  close  resemblance  in  the  particular 
circumstance,  that  most  savages  are  so  un- 
amiable  and  morose  as  to  have  hardly  any 
object  in  associating  together,  besides  that 
of  mutual  support  If  we  look  at  the  in- 
habitants of  the  very  same  country  as  the 
oxen  I  have  described,  we  shall  find  them 
congregated  into  multitudes  of  tribes,  all 
more  or  less  at  war  with  one  another.  We 
shall  find  that  few  of  these  tribes  are  very 
small,  and  few  very  large,  and  that  it  is 
precisely  those  wmch  are  exceptionally 
laree  or  small  whose  condition  is  the  least 
stable.  A  very  small  tribe  is  sure  to  be 
overrun,  slaughtered,  or  driven  into  slav- 
ery by  its  more  powerful  neighbour ;  a  very 
large  tribe  M\b  to  pieces  through  its  own 
unwieldiness,  because,  by  the  nature  of 
things,  it  must  be  either  deficient  in  cen- 
tralization or  straitened  in  food,  or  both. 
A  well-fed  barbarian  population  is  obliged 
to  be  scattered,  because  a  square  mile  of 
land  will  support  few  hunters  or  shep- 
herds ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  barbarian  gov- 
ernment cannot  be  long  maintained,  unless 
the  chief  is  brought  into  frequent  contact 
with  his  dependants,  and  this  is  geographi- 
cally impossible  when  his  tribe  is  so  scat- 
tered as  to  cover  a  great  extent  of  territo- 
ry. There  are  many  influences  which  may 
cause  a  tribe  to  vary  beyond  the  limits 
of  safety,  but  the  law  of  selection  would, 
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of  course,  only  affect  those  which  have 
their  rise  in  the  natural  disposition  of  the 
race.  It  must  discourage  every  race  of 
•barbarians  which  supplies  self-reliant  indi- 
viduals in  such  large  numbers  as  to  cause 
their  tribe  to  lose  its  blind  desire  of  aggre- 
gation. It  must  equally  discourage  a  breed 
that  is  incompetent  to  supply  such  men,  in 
a  sufficiently  abundant  ratio  to  the  rest  of 
the  population,  to  ensure  the  existence  of 
trib^  of  not  too  large  a  size. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  gregarious 
instincts  are  equally  important  to  aS  forms 
of  rtavage  life,  but  I  hold,  from  what  we  know 
of  our  own  early  historic  and  pre-historic 
times,  of  the  clannish,  fighting  habits  of 
our  forefathers,  that  they  were  every  whit 
as  applicable  to  the  earlier  ancestors  of 
our  European  stock  as  they  are  still  to  a 
large  part  of  the  black  population  of  Afri- 
ca. Ihave  spoken  elsewhere,  in  the  book 
already  referred  to,  of  the  fatal  effects  of 
religious  and  political  persecution,  in  com- 
paratively recent  years,  on  the  value  of 
races,  and  shall  not  say  more  about  it 
here ;  but  they  must  not  be  forgotten  in 
my  argument,  for  what  I  wish  to  prove  in 
the  present  essay  is  the  steady  influence  of 
social  conditions,  all  through  primseval 
periods,  down,  in  some  degree,  to  the  pres- 
ent day,  in  destroying  the  self-reliant,  and 
therefore  the  nobler,  races  of  men.  I  hold 
that  the  blind  instincts  evolved  under 
those  long-continued  conditions  have  been 
deeply  ingrained  into  our  breed,  and  that 
they  are  a  bar  to  our  enjoying  the  freedom 
which  the  forms  of  modern  civilization 
could  otherwise  give  us.  A  reaUy  intelli- 
gent nation  might  be  held  together  by  far 
stronger  forces  than  are  derived  from  the 
purely  gregarious  instincts.  It  would  not 
be  a  mob  of  slaves,  clinging  together,  in- 
capable of  self-government,  and  lagging  to 
be  led ;  but  it  would  consist  of  vigorous, 
self-reliant  men,  knit  to  one  another  by  in- 
numerable attractions,  into  a  strong,  tense, 
and  elastic  organization.  Our  present 
natural  dispositions  make  it  simply  impos- 
sible for  us  to  attain  this  ideal  standard, 
and  therefore  the  slavishness  of  the  mass 
of  men,  in  morals  and  intellect,  must  be  an 
admitted  fact  in  all  schemes  of  regenera- 
tive policy.  The  hereditary  taint  due  to 
the  primaeval  barbarism  of  our  race,  and 
maintained  by  later  influences,  will  have 
to  be  bred  out  of  it  before  our  descend- 
ants can  rise  to  the  position  of  free  mem- 
bers of  a  free  and  intelligent  society ;  and 
I  may  add,  that  the  most  likely  nest,  at  Uie 

E resent  time,  for  self-reliant  natures,  is  to 
e  found  in  States  founded  and  maintained 
by  emigrants. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

<<  A  STRANGE,  sad  kind  of  letter,"  said 
Miss  Thelluson  to  herself^  as  she  refolded 
and  replaced  it  in  its  envelope :  she  had  a 
habit  of  always  putting  thmgs  back  into 
their  right  places.  '*  I  suppose  I  ought  to 
answer  it  at  once.    And  yet " 

She  stopped;  leant  her  elbow  on  the 
table,  her  head  upon  her  hand,  and  pressed 
down  her  eyelids.  They  were  wet  eyelids 
—though  she  was  not  exactly  weeping  — 
and  tired  eyes ;  for  it  was  late  at  night, 
and  she  had  had  a  hard  day's  work,  of 
teaching  first,  and  prirate  study,  in  order 
to  teach,  afterwards;  since,  not  being  a 
brilliantly  clever  woman,  it  cost  her  some 
pains  to  keep  up  to  the  level  of  accom- 
plishments reauired  of  a  first-class  gover- 
ness in  a  **  high  "  family. 

'^  High  "  though  it  was,  an  earl's  indeed 
—  and  though  the  little  Ladies  Mary, 
Greorgina,  and  Blanche,  now  safely  asleep 
in  their  beds,  were  good,  pleasant  children, 
and  very  fond  of  their  governess — still, 
as  she  sat  in  that  homely-furnished,  dimly- 
lighted  sitting-room,  Hannah  Thelluson 
looked  a  lonefy  kind  of  woman ;  not  one 
of  those  likely  to  make  many  friends,  or 
keep  up  a  large  correspondence.  This  let- 
ter, which  seemed  to  affect  her  a  sood  deal, 
was  the  only  one  which  she  had  received 
for  days  past,  and  the  servants  had  forgot- 
ten to  bring  it  up  until  they  brought  her 
supper :  it  did  not  matter,  being  only  for 
the  governess.  Miss  Thelluson  was  scarcely 
sorry :  it  was  best  read  alone.  For  it  was 
from  her  brother-in-law,  the  husband  of 
her  lately-dead  sister. 

*'  Poor  Rosa  I "  she  sighed,  as  her  eyes 
fell  on  the  big,  upright,  rather  peculiar 


handwriting  which  she  had  scarcely  seen 
since  the  time  when  she  used  to  bring  in 
Rosa's  daily  love-letters  —  "  and  poor  Mr. 
Rivers,  tool" 

She  had  never  learned  to  call  him  any- 
thing but  Mr.  Rivers;  for  the  marriage, 
which  had  all  come  about  when  Rosa  was 
on  a  visit,  had  been  a  sudden,  frantic  love- 
match,  between  a  rich  young  man  and  a 
lovely  penniless  girl;  and  during  Uieir 
brief  bright  year  of  wedded  happiness,  the 
elder  sister  had  seen  almost  nothing  of 
them,  beyond  a  formal  three^lays'  visit. 
But  even  that  had  been  enough  to  make 
Hannah  not  regret  that  her  duties  had 
stood  in  the  wav  of  her  pleasures,  and 
caused  her  to  feel  by  instinct  that  a  grave 
governess-sister  was  not  likely  to  advance 
young  Mrs.  Rivers's  dignitv  in  the  eyes  of 
Lady  Rivers  and  the  people  at  the  Moat- 
House,  who  had  looked  very  coldly  on  the 
marriage.  And  when  fate  suddenly  broke 
the  tie,  leaving  Mr.  Rivers  a  sorrowing 
widower  with  a  little  month-old  daughter 
instead  of  the  loneed-for  son  and  heir, 
Hannah  bitterly  felt  that  whosoever 
might  grieve  after  poor  Rosa,  it  would  not 
be  her  husband's  family. 

Thev  merely  communicated  to  her  the 
fact  of  the  death,  which,  like  the  birth,  had 
taken  place  abroad ;  and  except  a  brief 
answer  from  the  grandmother  to  a  letter 
she  wrote,  inquiring  after  the  baby,  she 
had  hesurd  no  more.  She  could  not  leave 
her  duties ;  she  had  to  sit  still  and  suffer 
— silently,  as  working  women  must,  and 
patiently,  as  women  learn  to  suffer  who 
have  been,  to  use  that  most  pathetic  of 

Ehrases,   '^acquainted   with    grief."    She 
ad  put  forward  no  claim  either  for  syni- 
pathy  or  consideration  to  her  brother-in- 
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law  or  his  relatives,  and  believed  that 
henceforth  the  slight  intercourse  she  ever 
had  with  them  was  probably  ended. 
Therefore  she  was  a  good  deal  surprised 
to  receive  this  letter,  which  entreated  of 
her  the  very  last  thing  she  would  have  ex- 
pected— that  she  wouM  assume  a  sister's 
place  towards  Mr.  Rivers,  and  come  and 
take  charge  of  his  household,  and  espe- 
cially of  her  little  motherless  niece. 

''How  strange  1"  she  kept  thinking. 
**  How  can  he  want  me  when  he  has  sisters 
of  his  own  ?  "  But  then  she  remembered 
that  the  Misses  Rivers  were  young  and 
lively  women,  very  much  out  in  society, 
and  probably  not  inclined  to  burthen  them- 
selves with  the  care  of  a  widower's  dreary 
house  and  a  widower's  forlorn  infant,  even 
for  the  sJEike  of  their  own  flesh-and-blood 
brother.  So  he  came  for  help  to  his  wife's 
sister  —  who,  though  almost  a  stranger  to 
himself  could  not  but  feel,  he  said,  the 
strong  tie  of  blood  which  bound  her  to  his 
child.  He  pleaded,  for  this  child's  sake, 
that  she  would  come. 

Hannah  could  not  help  feeling  pleased 
and  touched.  It  was  a  sort  of  compliment 
which,  coming  to  her,  a  lonely  woman  and 
from  a  person  of  whom  she  knew  so  little, 
was  rather  pleasant  than  not.  She  tried 
to  recall  all  she  had  ever  noticed  of  her 
brother-in-law — not  very  much;  except 
that,  though  he  was  young,  handsome,  and 
rather  excitable,  there  seemed  a  simplicity 
and  affectionateness  about  him  which  she 
had  rather  liked.  Still,  in  their  slight  in- 
tercourse, the  only  thing  the  sister  had 
ever  cared  to  find  out  was  that  he  loved 
Rosa  and  Rosa  loved  him.  Satisfied  of 
these  two  facts,  she  had  left  the  young 
people  to  their  happiness,  and  gone  back 
to  her  own  quiet  lue ;  which  would  have 
been  a  dreary  life,  had  she  herself  been  a 
less  self-dependent  and  unexacting  woman. 

And  now  the  happiness,  which  she  might 
have  envied  had  she  seen  more  of  it,  was 
over  and  done.  Bright,  beautiful  Rosa 
had  lain  six  months  in  her  grave;  and 
here  was  Rona's  husband  asking  the  soli- 
tarv  sister  to  fulfil  towards  him  and  his 
child  all  the  duties  of  a  near  and  dear 
relative.  For  he  addressed  her  as  "my 
dear  sister; "  and  in  his  letter,  which,  was 
impulsive,  fragmentary,  and  evidently  in 
earnest,  he  seamed  to  flins  himself  upon 
her  pity  and  help,  as  if  he  had  no  one  else 
to  appeal  to. 

''I  have  been  reading  over  again  the 
letters  you  used  to  send  weekly  to  my 
poor  Rosa,"  he  wrote;  "it  is  these 
which  have  induced  me  to  make  this  re- 
quest:  for   they  convince  me  that  you 


must  be  a  good  woman  —  a  woman  fitted  to 
give  help  and  consolation  to  such  a  forlorn 
creature  as  I  am.  How  forlorn,  you  little 
know  1  A  man  who  has  had  a  wife  and 
lost  her,  is  the  wretchedest  creature  on 
earth— infinitely  more  wretched  than  one 
who  has  never  uiown  that  blessing.  Ev- 
ery day,  every  hour  I  miss  my  darling. 
Continually  I  hear,  in  a  sort  of  ghostly 
way,  her  step  about  the  house,  her  voice 
outside  in  the  garden;  till  sometimes,  in 
the  excessive  loneliness,  I  am  actually 
frightened  —  not  of  her,  but  of  myself — 
lest  I  should  be  going  mad.  Men  do  go 
mad  with  grief  sometimes,  especifdly  hus- 
bands who  have  lost  their  wives.  I  have 
read  several  such  cases  in  the  newspapers 
lately :  my  eye  seems  to  light  upon  them, 
with  a  horrible  pertinacity.  But  why 
trouble  you  with  these  personalities  ?  No 
more." 

And  then  he  began  to  describe  his 
baby ;  saying  she  was  a  dear  little  thing, 
but  that  he  did  not  understand  her.  She 
seemed  to  be  always  crying,  and  nobody 
could  manage  her,  though  he  saw  a  differ- 
ent woman  almost  every  time  he  came 
into  the  nursery. 

When  she  first  read  this  passage  Han- 
nah had  started  up,  her  always  pale  &ce 
hot  and  warm.  The  weak  point  in  her 
nature  —  rather  a  pathetic  weakness  in 
one  whom  some  people  called,  and  she 
herself  firmly  believed  to  be,  a  bom  old 
maid  —  was  her  love  of  children.  Her 
heart  had  yearned  oftentimes  over  Rosa's 
motherless  babe,  but  she  felt  that  she  could 
not  interfere  with  the  grandfather  and 
father.  Now  the  picture  of  it — trans- 
ferred from  nurse  to  nurse,  neglected  or 
ignored — smote  her  with  a  sort  of  self- 
reproach,  as  if  her  pride  or  her  shyness, 
or  both,  had  led  her  weakly  to  desert  her 
own  flesh  and  blood — her  sister's  child. 

"  I  ought  to  have  gone  and  seen  it  — 
seen  what  they  were  doing  with  it.  I 
have  as  much  right  to  it  as  any  one  of 
them  all.  Poor  little  baby  1  Rosa^s  very 
own  baby  I " 

The  tears,  which  came  so  rarely  and 
painfully  to  her  eyes,  came  now ;  and  they 
did  her  good.  It  seemed  to  open  and 
warm  her  heart  even  to  think  of  that  little 
baby. 

Gradually  her  thoughts  took  shape  and 
purpose.  Though  she  seldom  meoitated 
much  upon  herself  still  Miss  Thelluson 
had  not  lived  thirty  years  in  this  trouble- 
some world  without  knowing  her  own 
character  pretty  well.  She  was  quite 
aware  of  one  great  want  in  her  nature  — 
the  need  to  be  a  mother  to  somebody  or 
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something.  It  came  out  even  towards  the 
large  white  cat  that  lived  in  the  school- 
room, and  loved  the  governess  better  than 
any  creatnre  in  the  house.  It  had  helped 
her  to  manage  many  a  diflScult  pupil,  and 
stood  her  in  good  stead  with  ner  little 
Ladies  Dacre,  who,  before  she  came,  had 
'  been  rather  disagreeable  and  unmanage- 
able children.  Now  they  were  very  good, 
and  loved  her  with  all  their  aristocratic 
little  hearts  —  as  warm  as  other  hearts, 
thoueh  perhaps  more  suppressed.  She 
loved  them  also ;  but  it  was  rather  a  sad 
kind  of  affection,  as  she  knew  it  could  be 
only  temporary.  They  would  drift  away 
from  her,  and  marry  earls  and  dukes ;  and 
she  would  be  no  more  to  them  than  ^  our 
old  governess."  It  was  nearly  the  same 
with  other  little  folks  of  her  own  rank  — 
the  children  of  her  friends  or  schoolfellows 
—  who  generallv  called  her  Aimt  Hannah, 
and  were  very  lond  of  her  while  she  was 
with  them ;  but,  of  course,  soon  forgot  her 
when  she  was  away.  All  naturid — quite 
natural;  yet  it  sometimes  seemed  rather 
sad. 

Now  here  was  a  child  to  whom  she  had 
an  actual  richt  of  blood.  Whether  or  not 
the  Rivers  mmily  had  liked  Rosa,  or  her- 
self they  could  not  abolish  the  fact  that 
she  was  the  child's  aunt ;  and,  if  the  father 
desired  it,  its  natural  guardian.  The  first 
impulse    of    strangeness    and    riirinking 

gassed  away,  and  as  she  read  over  again 
It,  Rivers's  letter,  and  beean  clearly  to 
comprehend  what  he  wished,  there  grew 
up  a  longing,  indescribable,  after  that  duty 
which  was  set  before  her  in  such  a  sudden 
and  unexpected  way ;  yet  which,  the  more 
she  thought  about  it,  seemed  the  more  dis- 
tinct and  plain. 

She  dried  her  eyes,  and,  late  as  it  was, 
prepared  to  answer  the  letter,  knowing 
she  would  not  have  leisure  to  do  it  next 
morning  before  post-time.  Besides,  she 
wished  to  "  sleep  upon  it,"  as  people  say ; 
and  then  read  it  over  again  m  the  calm 
liffht  of  day :  Hannah  Thelluson  being  one 
of  those  people  who  dislike  doing  things 
in  a  hurry,  but  who,  having  once  put  their 
hands  to  the  plough,  never  look  back. 

She  was  fully  aware  that  if  she  acceded 
to  her  brother-in-law's  request  she  must 
not  look  back ;  however  dimcult  the  posi- 
tion might  be,  it  would  be  still  more  diffi- 
cult to  quit  it  and  return  to  her  old  caUing 
as  a  eovemess.  And  that  provision  for 
her  old  age,  which  she  was  year  by  year 
slowly  accumulating,  —  with  the  pathetic 
prudence  of  a  woman  who  knows  well  that 


given  up.  For  Mr.  Rivers  would,  of  course, 
offer  her  no  salary;  and,  if  he  did,  how 
could  she  possibly  accept  it  ?  Was  she  not 
coming  to  his  house  as  a  sister,  with  all 
the  honours  and  some  few  of  the  bondages 
of  that  relationship  ?  Her  common  sense 
told  her  that,  pleasant  as  in  some  measure 
her  duties  might  be,  they  entailed  consid- 
erable sacrifices  as  welL  But  women  like 
her,  though  they  dislike  taking  a  leap  in 
the  dark,  will  often  take  a  most  difficult 
and  dangerous  one  with  their  eyes  open, 
fully  counting  the  cost. 

"  Yes.  I  will  venture  it,"  she  said  after 
a  long  pause  of  thought.  ^  The  risk  can- 
not be  much,  —  and  it  is  only  my  own,  af- 
ter aU." 
So  she  sat  down  to  write  her  letter. 
While  she  does  so,  let  us  look  at  her,  — 
the  solitary  governess  whom  few  ever 
looked  at  now. 

Miss  Thelluson  could  not  have  been 
handsome,  even  in  her  first  youth,  which 
was  past  now.  Her  face  was  long  and 
thin ;  her  e^es  deep-set,  though  they  were 
sweet  eyes  in  themselves,  grave  and  tender, 
and  of  a  soft  grey.  Her  hair  was  of  no 
particular  colour, — in  fsuct,  she  had  no 
special  attraction  of  any  kind,  except  a 
well-proportioned  figure,  which  in  motion 
had  a  willowy  grace,  that  some  tall  women 
—  not  all — possess.  And  her  smile  was 
very  winning,  though  slightly  sad,  as  if 
fate  had  meant  her  to  be  a  bright-natured 
woman,  but  had  changed  its  mind,  and 
left  her  so  long  without  happiness  that 
she  had  at  last  learnt  to  do  without  it.  In 
this,  as  in  most  other  things — external  as 
well  as  internal  —  she  was  utterly  unlike 
her  sister  Rosa.  A  certain  family  tone  in 
their  voices  was  the  only  resemblance  that 
was  likely  in  any  way  to  give  the  widower 
pain. 

It  was  strange  to  write  to  him,  —  "My 
dear  brother,"-^ she  who  never  had  a 
brother — but  she  thought  she  ought  to 
do  it,  and  so  she  did  it;  trying  hard  to 
feel  as  an  affectionate  sister  should  towards 
a  sorely-afflicted  brother,  unto  whom  she 
was  bound  to  show  every  possible  tender- 
ness. Yet  it  was  difficult)  for  she  was  a 
reserved  woman,  who  took  a  long  time  to 
know  anybody. 

"  And  I  really  know  almost  nothing  of 
him,"  she  thought.  "No  blood  relation- 
ship,— no  tie  of  old  association;  and  yet 
one  is  expected  to  treat  a  strange  man  as 
one's  brother,  just  because  one's  sister  has  • 
ffone  through  the  marriage  ceremony  with 
him.    K  I  had  seen  more  of  Mr.  Rivers,  — 


onlv  her  own  labour  stands  between  her  if  I  had  lived  actually  in  the  house  with 
and  the  workhouse,  —  that  too  must  be 'him—-    But,  no;  that  would  not  have 
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done  it;  nothing  would  have  produced 
what  did  not  reallhr  exist.  I  can  only  hope 
the  right  sisterly  deling  will  come  in  time, 
and  I  must  get  on  as  well  as  I  can  till  it 
does  come." 

So  she  pondered,  and  wrote  a  letter; 
short,  indeed,  but  as  aflfectionate  as  she 
could  conscientiously  make  it ;  suggesting 
plainly  that  one  of  his  own  sisters  would 
be  a  much  better  housekeeper  for  him 
than  herself;  but  that,  if  he  really  wished 
for  her,  she  would  come.  And  she  signed 
herself,  after  a  considerable  struggle, — 
for  the  word,  which  she  had  thought  she 
should  never  say  or  write  more,  cost  her  a 
gush  of  tears,  —  "Your  faithful  sister, 
Hannah  Thelluson." 

It  was  fully  one  in  the  morning  before 
.  the  letter  was  done,  and  she  had  to  be  up 
at  six,  as  usual.  But  she  slept  between 
whiles  soundly,  not  perplexing  herself 
about  the  future.  Hers  was  an  essentially 
peaceful  nature;  when  she  had  done  a 
thing,  and  done  it  for  the  best,  she  usually 
let  it  alone,  and  did  not  "  worry  "  about  it 
any  more.  That  weak,  r^tless  disposition, 
wMch,  the  moment  a  thing  is  done  begins 
to  wish  it  Undone,  was  happily  not  hers. 
It  had  been  Rosa's,  even  in  the  midst  of 
her  bright,  pleasant,  loved  and  loving 
life ;  which,  perhaps,  accounted  for  the 
elder  sister's  habits  being  markedly  the 
contrary. 

Yet,  when  her  mind  was  made  up,  and 
she  put  her  letter  into  the  post-bag,  it  was 
not  without  a  certain  doubt,  almost  a  fear 
whether  she  had  done  rightly — no,  rightly 
she  had  little  doubt  oi,  —  but  wisely,  as 
regarded  herself.  Then  came  her  usual 
consolatory  thought — "It  can  only  harm 
myself."  Still  she  felt  it  was  a  serious 
chanee,  and  many  times  during  the  day 
her  thoughts  wandered  painfully  from  her 
duties  in  the  school-room  to  her  brother- 
in-law  and  his  diild. 

Nobody  noticed  her  preoccupation,  for  it 
was  one  of  the  essential  and  familiar  facts 
of  the  governess's  life  that  ^he  might  be 
sick  or  sorry,  troubled  or  glad,  without 
anybody's  observing  it.  Not  that  she  ever 
met  with  the  least  unkindness,  indeed  her 
position  in  this  family  was  a  very  happy 
one ;  she  had  everything  her  own  way,  and 
was  treated  by  the  countess  with  that 
stately  consideration  which  so  perfectly 
well-bred  a  woman  could  not  fail  to  show 
to  the  meanest  member  of  her  household. 
But,  necessarily.  Miss  Thelluson's  life  was 
one  of  complete  isolation ;  so  that  but  for 
her  pupils,  their  naughtinesses  and  good- 
nesses, she  would  have  ceased  to  recognize 
herself  as  one  of  the  great  human  brother- 


hood, and  fblt  like  a  solitary  nomad,  of  no 
use  and  no  pleasure  to  anybody.  A  sen- 
sation which,  morbid  and  foolish  as  it  may 
be,  is  not  rare  to  women  who  are  neither 
old  nor  young  —  who,  on  the  verge  of 
middle  aee,  find  themselves  without  kith 
or  kin,  husband  or  child,  and  are  forced 
contiAially  to  remember  that  the  kindest 
of  friends  love  them  only  with  a  tender 
benevolence,  as  a^junct^,  but  not  essen- 
tials, of  happiness.  They  are  useful  to 
many — necessary  to  none ;  and  the  sooner 
they  recognize  tms,  the  better. 

As  Miss  TheUuson  kissed  the  little 
Ladies  Dacre  in  their  beds — where,  some- 
what in  defiance  of  the  grand  nurse,  she  in- 
sisted upon  going  to  them  every  night — 
the  thought  of  that  helpless  baby,  her  own 
baby — for  was  not  Rosa's  child  her  very 
flesh  and  blood? — came  across  her  in  a 
flash  of  sunshiny  delight,  that  warmed  her 
heart  through  and  through.  She  began  to 
plan  and  to  dream,  until  at  the  end  of  that 
solitary  evening  walk  through  the  park, 
which  she  seldom  missed, — it  was  sad 
and  soothing  after  the  cares  of  the  day,  — 
she  beean  to  fancy  she  had  not  half  appre- 
ciated Mr.  Rivera's  proposal,  or  responded 
to  it  half  warmly  enough;  and  to  fear, 
with  an  almost  ridiculous  apprehension, 
that  he  might  change  his  mind,  or  that 
something  might  happen  to  prevent  the 
scheme  m>m  l^ing  carried  out.  And  she 
waited  with  a  nervous  anxiety,  for  which 
she  laughed  at  herself,  the  return  post  by 
which  she  had  requested  him  to  write  h^ 
final  decision. 

It  came  in  six  lines : — 

"  I  shall  expect  you,  as  soon  as  you  can 
make  it  practicable.  You  will  be  like  her 
lost  mother  to  my  poor  little  ffirl ;  and,  as 
for  me,  my  wife's  sister  shall  be  to  me  ex- 
actly as  my  own." 

Hannah  wondered  a  little  how  much  his 
own  sisters  were  to  him,  whether  it  was 
the  close,  aflectionate  bond  —  so  free  yet 
so  strong — which  had  always  been  her 
unknown  ideal  of  fraternal  love,  or  the 
careless  tie,  less  of  sympathy  than  of  habit 
and  familiarity,  such  as  she  often  saw  it  in 
the  world  — for  she  had  seen  a  good  deal 
of  the  world,  more  or  less,  since  she  had 
been  a  governess.  Also,  just  a  little,  she 
wondered  whether,  with  the  best  inten- 
tions, it  was  possible  to  create  an  artificial 
bond  where  the  real  one  did  not  exist,  and 
how  soon  she  should  learn  to  feel  at  ease 
with  Mr.  Rivers,  as  much  as  if  he  had  been 
her  bom  brother. 

But  these  speculations  were  idle;  time 
would  decide  all  things.  Her  only  present 
thought  need  be  that  the  die  was  cast; 
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there  was  no  drawing  back  now.  She  had, 
a8  speedily  as  possible,  to  arrange  her  own 
aflfairs ;  and  first  to  ffive  "  warning  "  —  as 
servants  say — to  Lady  Dunsmore. 

This  was  not  exactly  a  pleasant  task,  for 
the  countess  and  her  gorerness  had  always 
jot  on  together  remarkably  well :  the  one 
ady  recognizing  calmly,  and  wfthout 
either  false  pride  or  ffjse  shame,  that 
though  a  lady,  she  was  also  a  governess  — 
a  paid  servant,  discharging  her  duties  like 
the  rest ;  the  other  lacfy  receiving  and  ap- 
preciating those  services  as  a  lady  should. 
Therefore,  nothing  was  lost,  and  much 
gained  on  both  sides.  Miss  Thelluson  had 
been  two  years  in  the  family,  and  it 
seemed  tacitly  understood  that  she  was  to 
remain  untU  the  young  ladies'  education 
was  finished.  Thus  suddenly  to  desert  her 
post  looked  almost  like  ingratitude  —  a 
vice  abhorrent  in  all  shapes  to  Hannah 
Thelluson. 

It  was  with  a  hesitating  step,  and  a 
heart  beating  much  faster  than  its  wont 
—  this  poor  heart,  strangely  stilled  down 
now  fipom  its  vouthful  impulsiveness  — 
that  she  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  morn- 
ing-room where  her  pupils'  mother,  young 
and  beautiful,  happy  and  beloved,  spent 
the  forenoon  in  the  elegant  employments 
that  she  called  duties,  and  which  befitted 
her  lot  in  life  — a  lot  as  different  from  that 
of  her  governess  as  it  is  possible  to  con- 
ceive. The  two  women  were  wide  apart 
as  the  poleis — in  character,  circumstances, 
destiny ;  yet  both  being  good  women,  they 
had  a  respect,  and  even  Uking  for  one  an- 
other. Hannah  admired  the  countess  ex- 
cessively, and  Lady  Dansmore  always  had 
for  her  governess  a  smile  as  pleasant  as 
that  she  bestowed  on  the  best  "  society." 

"  Good-morning,  Miss  Thelluson  I  Pray 
sit  down.  I  hope  nothing  is  amiss  in  the 
school-room?  Mary  seems  working  more 
diligently  of  late.  Greorgy  and  Blanche 
are  not  more  troublesome  to  you  than 
usual?" 

"Lideed,  I  have  no  fault  to  fijid  with 
either  Lady  Blanche  or  Lady  Greorgina, 
and  Lady  Mary  is  as  good  a  girl  as  she 
can  be,"  returned  Hannah  warmly,  half 
amused  at  herself  for  noticing  what  a 
week  ago  she  would  have  accepted  as  too 
naturid  a  fact  to  be  observed  at  all, — 
tiiat  it  never  occurred  to  her  pupils'  mam- 
ma to  suppose  she  could  have  any  interest 
beyond  La4y  Mary,  Lady  Georgina,  and 
Lady  Blanche,  lliat  their  governess 
should  have  a  separate  existence  of  her 
own,  or  any  personal  afiairs  to  communi- 
cate, seemed  quite  impossible.  '^Have 
you  teu  minutes  to  throw  away,  Lady 


Dunsmore  ?  "  continued  she.  **  May  I 
have  a  word  with  you  about  myself  and 
my  own  concerns  ?  '* 

"  Certainly;  nothing  could  give  me 
greater  pleasure;"  and  then  with  that 
sweet,  courteous  grace  she  had — it  might 
be  only  outside  good-breeding,  and  yet,  as 
it  never  fitiled  her,  and  all  outside  things 
do  fail  sometimes,  I  think  it  must  rather 
have  been  firom  her  kindly  heart — the 
countess  settled  herself  to  listen.  But 
first  she  cast  a  slight  sidelong  glance  of 
observation  and  inquiry.  Was  it  possible 
that  Miss  Thelluson  was  going  to  be  mar^ 
riedV 

But  no  love-sto^  was  indicated  by  the 
grave,  quiet,  dignined  manner  of  the  gov- 
erness. 

"Tou  ai^  aware,  I  think,"  she  said, 
''that  my  only  sister  died  six  months 
ago." 

''  Ah,  I  was  so  sorry  to  hear  it  I  Was 
she  married  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"Of  course  1  I  remember  now.  She 
died  at  her  confinement,  and  the  4ear  lit- 
tle baby  also  ?  " 

"No,"  returned  Hannah  shortly,  and 
then  was  vexed  at  herself  for  being  so 
foolishly  sensitive.  What  possible  impres- 
sion could  Rosa's  sad  story  have  made, 
beyond  the  passing  moment,  on  this  beau- 
tiful and  brilliant  woman,  whose  interests 
were  so  wide,  who  had  such  myriads  of 
acquaintances  and  Mends?  To  expect 
from  her  more  than  mere  kindliness,  the 
polite  kindliness  which  her  manner  showed, 
as,  evidently  annoyed  at  her  own  mistake, 
she  cudgelled  her  memory  to  recall  the 
circumstances,  was  exacting  firom  Lady 
Dunsmore  too  much,  more  than  human 
nature  was  capable  of.  Hannah  recognized 
this,  and  saved  herself  and  the  countess 
by  plunging  at  once  in  medku  res,  "  No ; 
the  baby  happily  did  not  die.  It  is  alive 
still,  and  my  brother-in-law  wishes  me  to 
come  and  take  charge  of  it,  and  of  his 
household." 

"Permanently?" 

"I  hope  so." 

"Then  you  come  to  tell  me  that  you 
wish  to  relinauish  your  position  here. 
Oh,  Miss  Theuuson,  I  am  so  sorry  1  At 
the  commencement  of  the  season,  too. 
How  shall  I  ever  find  time  to  get  a  new 
governess  ?  " 

The  countess's  regret  was  unmistakable, 
though  it  took  the  personal  tone  which 
perhaps  was  not  unnatural  in  one  for 
whom  the  wheels  of  life  had  always  turned 
so  smoothly,  that  when  there  was  the 
least  jar  she  looked  quite  surprised. 
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"I  am  very  MTTTy  too,  on  many  ac- 
connts,'^  said  Miss  TneUuson.  <*  I  love  my 
pupils  dearly.  I  should  like  to  have  re- 
mained until  they  grew  up,  to  have  dressed 
Lady  Mary  for  her  first  drawing-room,  as 
she  always  said  I  must,  and  watched  how 
people  admired  Lady  Blanche's  beauty 
and  Lady  Greorgina's  magnificent  voice. 
They  are  three  dear  little  girk,'^  continued 
the  governess,  not  unmov^  for  she  loved 
and  was  proud  of  her  pupils.  "  My  heart 
is  sore  to  leave  them.  But  this  baby,  my 
poor  little  niece,  is  my  own  fiesh  and 
blood/' 

*<  Of  course  1  Fray  do  not  imagine  I 
blame  you,  or  think  you  have  used  me  ill," 
said  the  countess  gently.  "  Tou  are  only 
doing  what  is  natural  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  I  shall  easily  replace  you — I 
mean  I  shall  easily  find  another  govern- 
ess ;  it  will  be  more  difficult  to  get  a  sec- 
ond Miss  Thelluson." 

Miss  Thelluson  acknowledged,  but  did 
not  attempt  to  deny,  the  delicate  compli- 
ment. She  knew  she  had  done  her  duty, 
and  that  under  many  difficulties  —  far 
more  than  the  countess  suspected.  For 
hapless  countesses,  who  are  the  centre  of 
brilliant  societies,  have  onl^  too  few  hours 
to  spend  in  their  nurseries  and  school- 
rooms ;  and  these  three  little  ladies  owed 
much,  more  than  their  mother  guessed,  to 
their  governess.  It  had  sometimes  been  a 
comfort  to  Miss  Thelluson  in  her  dull  life 
to  hope  that  the  seed  she  sowed  might 
spring  up  again  years  hence  in  the  heiurts 
of  these  young  aristocrats,  who  would 
have  so  much  in  their  power  for  good 
or  for  evil.  She  had  tried  her  best  to 
make  them  really  <* noble"  women,  and 
it  was  pleasant  to  have  her  labour  appre- 
ciated. 

"  And  how  soon  do  you  wish  to  go  ?  " 
asked  Lady  Dunsmore,  rather  lugubrious- 
ly, for  she  had  had  endless  changes  of 
governesses  before  Miss  Thelluson's  time, 
and  she  foresaw  the  same  thing  over 
again — or  worse. 

"  Do  not  say  I  *  wish  *  to  go.  But  my 
brother-in-law  requires  me  much,  he  says, 
and  would  like  to  have  me  as  soon  as  you 
eould  spare  me.  Not  a  day  sooner,  though, 
than  you  find  convenient.  I  could  not 
bear  that.  You  have  been  so  kind;  I 
have  been  so  happy  here." 

"As  I  trust  you  will  be  everywhere," 
replied  Lady  Dunsmore  eordially.  "  Tour 
brother's  home  —  I  forget  exactly  where 
it  is." 

"  Easterham.  He  is  the  Reverend  Ber^ 
nard  Rivers,  the  vicar  there." 

"  Son  to  Sir  Austin  Rivers,  of  Easterham 


Moat-House,    who  married    one  of  the 
Protheroes  ?  " 

"  I  really  don't  know  Lady  Rivers*s  an- 
tecedents—  I  never  can  remember  pedi- 
grees," replied  Hannah,  smiling.  "But 
his  father  is  certainly  Sir  Austin,  and  they 
live  at  the  Moat-House." 

"  Then  I  know  all  about  them.  Why 
did  you  not  tell  me  before  ?  I  must  have 
met  your  brother-in-law.  He  is  the  eldest 
— no,  I  am  forgetting  again  —  the  second 
son,  but  takes  the  place  of  the  eldest,  who 
is  of  weak  intellect,  is  he  not  ?  " 

"I  believe  so,  unfortunately.  He  has 
epileptic  fits." 

"  And  is  not  likely  to  marry.  All  the 
better  for  the  cler^vman.  I  am  sure  I  have 
seen  him  —  a  tidl,  bearded,  handsome 
young  man." 

"£)sa  used  to  think  him  handsome. 
As  to  his  youth,  I  fancy  he  was  about  five 
years  her  senior.  That  would  make  him 
just  my  age;  but  men  are  quite  young 
still  at  thirty." 

*|  Women,  too,  I  hope,"  said  the  countess, 
smiling  with  a  pleasant  consciousness  that 
if  Debrett  haa  not  betraved  it,  no  one 
would  ever  have  imagined  that  she  was 
herself  fully  that  age.  Then,  as  if  struck 
with  a  sudden  thought,  she  eyed  Miss 
Thelluson  keenly — one  of  those  acute, 
penetrating  looks  of  hers,  a  mixture  of  the 
shrewd  woman  of  the  world  with  the  sin- 
gle-minded, warmhearted  woman  that  she 
undoubtedly  was,  also. 

"  I  am  goinff  to  take  a  great  liberty  with 
you.  Miss  Thelluson,^'  she  continued  after 
a  pause ;  "  but  I  am  a  candid  person  — 
may  I  say  a  few  candid  words?  " 

'*  Certainly.  And  I  should  thank  you 
for  saying  them." 

"  Well,  then,  you  are  still  a  young  wo- 
man." 

"  Oh,  no ;  not  young." 

The  countess  put  out  her  pretty  hand 
with  imperative  gesture,  and  repeated  — 

"  Yes ;  a  youne  unmarried  woman,  and  I 
am  a  matron  and  a  mother.  May  I  ask, 
have  you  well  considered  in  every  point  of 
view  the  step  you  are  about  to  take  ?  " 

"  I  think  Ihave.  That  there  are  many 
difficulties,  I  know ;  and  I  am  prepared  for 
them." 

«  What  sort  of  difficulties  ?  " 

Hannah  hesitated ;  but  the  frank,  kind 
eyes  seemed  to  compel  an  answer.  She 
was  so  unused  to  sympathy  that  when  it 
did  come  she  could  not  resist  it  — 

**  First  —  I  know  I  may  speak  confiden- 
tially. Lady  Dunsmore  — fint,  there  is  the 
Moat-House.  The  Rivers  family  did  not 
quite  like  my  poor  Rosa;  at  least,  they 
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wished  their  son  to  have  married  higher. 
They  may  not  like  me  either,  and  they 
may  naturally  feel  offended  at  his  choosing 
his  wife's  sister  to  live  with  him,  instead 
of  one  of  his  own." 

'*  He  had  better  have  chosen  one  of  his 
own." 

**  I  think  so  too,  and  I  told  him  this ; 
but  he  makes  no  answer,  and,  therefore,  I 
conclude  he  has  good  reasons  for  not  wish- 
ins  it,  and  for  wishing  me  instead.  Then 
I  snail  hold  a  most  responsible  position  in 
his  household,  have  much  parish  work  to 
do,  as  much  as  if  I  were  the  clergyman's 
wife." 

"  He  should  take  a  wife  as  soon  as  he 
can." 

Hannah  winced  a  moment.  <'  It  is  on^y 
six  months  since  her  death;  and  yet  — 

and  yet Yes  I  I  feel  with  you  that  the 

sooner  he  takes  a  wife  the  better;  his 
need  of  help,  he  tells  me,  is  very  great ; 
but  in  the  meantime  I  must  help  him  all  I 
can." 

I  am  sure  you  will;  you  are  made  to 
help  people,"  said  the  countess  cordially. 
**  But  none  of  these  are  the  difficulties  I 
was  foreseeing." 

^  About  my  poor  little  mece  perhaps? 
Tou  think  an  old  maid  cannot  bring  up  a 
baby,  or  manage  a  house,  with  a  man  at 
the  head  of  it — men  being  so  peculiar? 
But  Bosa  always  said  her  husband  was  the 
sweetest  temper  in  the  world." 

"  He  looked  so.  Not  gifted  with  over- 
much strength,  either  mentally  or  bodily ; 
but  of  a  wonderfully  amiable  and  affection- 
ate nature.  At  least,  so  he  struck  me  in 
the  few  times  I  saw  him.  I  only  wish  I 
had  seen  more  of  him,  that  I  now  might 
judge  better." 

"On  my  account  ? "  said  Ehtnnah,  half- 
amused,  half-pleased  at  the  unexpected 
kindliness. 

The  countess  took  her  hand.  "Will 
you  forgive  me  ?  Will  you  believe  that  I 
speak  purely  out  of  my  interest  in  you, 
and  my  conviction  that  though  you  may 
be  a  much  better  woman  than  I,  I  am  a 
wiser  woman  than  you  —  at  least,  in 
worldly  wisdom.  Are  you  aware,  my 
dear  Miss  Thelluson,  that  this  is  the  only 
country  in  the  world  in  which  a  lady  of 
your  age  and  position  could  take  the  step 
you  are  contemplating  ?  " 

"Why     not?  — what 
son " 

"  I  am  Borry  I  have  put  the  idea  into 
your  head,  since  it  evidently  has  never 
come  there.  No  I  I  am  not  sorry.  What- 
ever you  do  ought  to  be  done  with  your 
eyes  ox)en.    Has  it  never  occurred  to  you 


possible 


that  your  brother-in-law  is  really  no 
brother,  no  blood  relation  at  all  to  you ; 
and  that  in  every  country,  except  England, 
a  man  may  marry  his  wife's  sister  ?  " 

Hannah  drew  back ;  a  faint  colour  rose 
in  her  cheek ;  but  it  soon  died  out.  The 
idea  of  her  marrying  anybody  seemed  so 
supremely,  ridiculously  impossible — of 
her  marrying  Rosa's  husband  painfully  so. 

"  It  certainly  did  not  occur  to  me,"  she 
answered  gently,  "  and  if  it  had,  it  would 
have  made  no  difference  in  my  decision. 
Such  marriages  being  onlawful  here,  of 
course  he  is  simply  my  brother,  and  noth- 
ing more." 

"He  is  not  your  brother,"  persisted 
Lady  Dunsmore.  "  No  force  of  law  can 
make  him  so,  or  make  you  feel  as  if  he 
were.  And,  I  assure  you,  I  who  have  gone 
about  the  world  much  more  than  you  have, 
that  I  have  seen  many  sad  instances  in 
which " 

But  the  expression  of  distress,  and  even 
repulsion,  on  the  governess's  face  made 
the  other  lady  pause. 

"  Well,  weU,'  she  said ;  "  you  must  have 
thought  the  matter  well  over,  and  it  is, 
after  all,  purely  your  own  affair." 

"  It  is  my  own  affair,"  replied  Hannah, 
still  gently,  but  in  a  way  that  would  have 
closed  the  subject,  had  not  the  countess, 
with  her  infinite  tact  and  good  breeding, 
dismissed  it  at  once  herself^  and  begun 
consulting  with  Miss  Thelluson  on  the 
best  way  of  replacing  her,  and  the  quick- 
est, that  ^he  might  the  sooner  be  free  "  to 
go  to  that  poor  little  baby." 

"  And  remember,"  she  added,  "  that  on 
this  point  you  need  have  no  qualms.  My 
old  nurse  used  to  say  that  any  sensible 
woman,  with  a  heart  in  her  bosom,  could 
manage  a  baby." 

Hannah  smiled,  and  her  happy  feeling 
returned,  so  that  she  was  able  to  listen 
with  interest,  and  even  amusement,  to  a 
vivid  description  which  the  clever  countess 
gave  of  baby's  grandmother  and  aunts, 
whom  she  had  met  in  London  that  sea- 

n. 

"  All  Easterham  is  terra  incognita  to  me, 
Lady  Dunsmore ;  but  I  shall  try  not  to  be 
afraid  of  anything  or  anybody,  and  to  do 
my  best,  whatever  happens  —  a  very  com- 
monplace sentiment;  but,  you  see,  I  was 
always  a  commonplace  person,"  added 
Hannah,  smiling. 

"  In  which  case  you  would  never  have 
found  it  out,"  repUed  the  countess,  who 
had  hitherto  had  few  opportunities  of  any 
long  talk  with  her  governess,  on  other 
topics  than  the  chil(&en.  Now,  having 
both  an  aptitude  and  a  love  for  the  study 
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*of  cbaracter,  she  found  herself  interested  upon  what  might  have  been ;  for  somo 
unawares  in  that  grave,  still,  refined-look- 1  people  were  cruel  enough  to  hint  that  a 
ing^  woman,  who,  though  perhaps,  as  she '  wife's  care  might  have  lengthened  her 
.  i:xxi  1  1^  lover's  life,  aW  that  his  grief  for  Hannah's 

loss  accelerated  his  fatal  disease.  Many  a 
time  when  her  father  looked  at  her  he 
almost  wished  he  had  let  the  hapless 
cousins  marry  —  running  all  risks  for 
themselves  or  their  possible  children.  But 
all  his  life  the  physician  had  held  the  doc- 
trine that  hereditary  taint,  phvsical  or 
moral,  constitutes  a  stronger  hmdrance  to 
marriage  than  any  social  bar.  He  had 
acted  according  to  his  faith,  and  he  was 
not  shaken  from  it  because  he  had  so 
keenly  suffered  for  it. 

After  a  time  Hannah's  sorrow  wore  it- 
self out,  or  was  blotted  out  by  others  fol- 


said,  a  little  commonplace  when  m  repose, 
was,  when  she  talked,  capable  of  so  much 
and  such  varied  expression,  both  of  fear 
ture  and  gesture  — for  there  is  a  language 
of  motion  auite  as  plain  as  the  lan^age 
of  form,  and  of  the  two  perhaps  it  is  the 
most  attractive. 

She  said  to  herself  this  brilliant  little 
lady,  who  had  seen  so  much  of  life  —  of 
aristocratic  life  especially,  and  of  the  ter- 
rible human  passions  that  seethe  and  boil 
under  the  smooth  surface  of  elegant  idle- 
ness—  she  said  to  herself^  <*  That  face  has 
a  story  in  it." 

Yes,  Miss  Thelluson  had  had  her  story,  ^ 

early  told  and  quick^  ended ;  but  it  had '  lowing  —  her  father's  death,  and  the  dis- 
coloured her  whole  life,  for  all  that.  persion  of  the    family.     There  was    no 

She  had  no  brothers ;  but  she  had  an  mother  living ;  but  there  were  three 
orphan  cousin,  of  whom  she  was  very  fond.  |  sisters  at  first,  then  two,  then  only  one, 
As  childish  playfellows,  the  two  always  —  her  quiet,  solitary  self.  For  her  great 
said  they  would  marry  one  another,  which  grief  had  left  upon  ner  an  ineffaceable  im- 
everybody  laughed  at  as  an  excellent  joke,  I  pression  —  not  exactly  of  melancholy,  but 
until  it  grew  into  earnest.  Then  Hannah's  of  exceeding  quietness  and  settled  loneli- 
father,  an  eminent  physician,  interfered,  ness  of  heart.  She  said  to  herself,  "  I 
There  was  consumption  in  the  family,  and  never  can  suffer  more  than  I  have  suf- 
the  young  man  haid  already  shown  omin- ,  fered ;  "  and  thenceforward  all  vicissitudes 
ous  symptoms  of  it.  His  marrying  any-  of  fate  became  level  to  her  — at  least,  she 
body  was  unwise ;   his  marrying  a  first  thought  so  then. 

cousin  absolute  insanity.  Dr.  Q^ielluson,  |  Such  was  her  story.  It  had  never  been 
much  as  he  blamed  himself  for  allowing  very  public,  and  nobody  ever  talked  of  it 
the  young  people  every  chance  of  falling  or  knew  it  now.  Lady  Dunsmore  had  not 
in  love,  when  it  was  most  imprudent  for  the  least  idea  of  it,  or  she  would  not  have 
them  to  marry,  was  yet  too  good  a  man  ended  their  conversation  as  she  did. 
frantically  to  shut  the  stable-door  after  |  "  Good-bye  now,  tod  remember  you 
the  steed  was  stolen,  and  to  overstrain  have  my  best  wishes  —  ay,  even  if  you 
parental  authority  to  cruelty.  He  did  not  marry  your  brother-in-law.  It  is  not 
forbid  the  marriage,  but  he  remonstrated  nearly  so  bad  as  marrying  your  cousin, 
against  it,  both  as  a  father  and  a  physi-  But  I  beg  your  pardon ;  my  tongue  runs 
dan,  in  the  strongest  manner,  and  worked  away  with  me.  All  I  mean  to  say,  seriously, 
BO  much  upon  Hannah's  feelings,  that  she  is  that,  my  husband  being  one  of  those 
consented  to  be  separated  entirely  from  who  uphold  the  bill  for  legalizing  such 
her  cousin  for  three  years,  until  she  came  marriages,  I  am  well  up  on  the  subject, 
of  age.  Her  reason  told  her  that  was  no  and  we  both  earnestly  hope  they  will  be 
unfair  test  of  so  youthfrd  an  attachment,  legalized  in  time." 

Her  father's  secret  hope  was  that  the  test  |     *'  Whether  or   not,  it   cannot   concern 
might  fail,  the  affection  wear  away,  and  me,"  said  Miss  Thelluson  gently, 
the  union  which,  though  sanctioned  by  law  I     ^  The  remedying  of  a  wrong  concerns 
and  custom,  he  believed  nature  totally  dis- '  everybody  a  little  —  at  least  'I  think  so. 
approved  o^  might  never  come  about.         I  How  society  can  forbid  a  man's  marrying 

It  never  did.  Long  before  the  three  his  wife's  sister,  who  is  no  blood  relation 
years  were  ended,  young  Thelluson  died  '  at  all,  and  yet  allow  him  to  marry  his 
at  Madeira  of  the  family  disease.  Hannah  '  cousin  —  a  preceeding  generally  unwise, 
restored  her  betrothal  ring  to  her  finger, '  and  sometimes  absolutely  wicked  —  I  can- 
saying  calmly,  ^  I  am  married  now,"  and  not  imagine.  But  forgive  me  again ;  I 
seemed  to  bear  her  sorrow  quietly  enough  speak  earnestly,  for  I  feel  earnestly." 
at  first.  But  the  quietness  grew  into  a  .  "  I  am  sure  of  it,"  said  Miss  Thelluson. 
stupor  of  despair,  ending  in  that  state  of  I  She  was  a  little  paler  than  usual ;  but 
mind  almost  akin  to  madness,  in  which  that  was  all ;  and  when  she  had  parted, 
one    dwells   hopelessly    and    agonizingly   quite    affectionately,   from    her    pupils' 
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mother,  &he  went  and  sat  in  her  own  little 
room  as  quiet  as  ever,  except  that  she  once 
or  twice  turned  round  on  her  third  finder 
its  familiar  ring,  the  great  red  carbuncle, 
like  a  dropj  of  olood,  which  had  belonged 
to  her  cousin  Arthur. 

"  What  a  fancy  of  the  countess's  to  call 
me  '  young,'  and  suggest  my  marrying  1  ** 
thought  she,  with  a  £Eiint,  sad  smile.  "  No,  I 
shall  never  marry  anybody ;  and  therefore 
it  is  kind  of  Heaven  thus  to  make  a  home 
for  me,  and,  above  all,  to  send  me  a  child. 
A  child  of  my  very  own  almost ;  for  she 
will  never  remember  any  mother  but  me. 
How  I  wish  she  misht*  call  me  mother  1 
However,  that  would  not  do,  perhaps.  I 
must  be  contented  with  '  auntie.'  But  I 
shall  have  her  all  to  myself  nevertheless, 


I  and  perhaps  Mr.  Rivers  may  marry  again, 
and  then  I  would  ask  him  to  give  her  up 
wholly  to  me.  Only  to  think,  me  with  a 
child  I  —  a  little  thing  trotting  after  me 
and  laughing  in  my  face  —  a  big  girl  grow- 
ing up  beside  me,  a  grown-up  daughter  to 
comfort  my  old  age  —  oh,  what  a  happy 
woman  I  should  be  I " 

So  pondered  she  —  this  lonely  govern- 
ess, this  '^  old  inaid,"  whose  love^eams 
were  lon^  ago  vanished ;  and  began  una- 
wares to  i*5t  the  fact  slip  behind  her  and 
look  forward  to  the  future ;  to  build  and 
freight  with  new  hopes  that  tiny  ship  — 
she  that  had  never  thought  to  put  to  sea 
again  —  to  set  her  empty  heart,  with  all 
its  caijacity  of  loving,  upon  what?  A 
baby  six  months  old  1 


One  rather  singular  invention  for  remedying 
the  aotual  wants  of  fuel  in  private  houses  be- 
came very  popular  in  Paris  daring  the  siege. 
They  prepare  cylinders  of  clay  impregnated  with 
bituminous  substances;  these  combustible  cylin- 
ders are  used  like  the  ordinary  charcoal  which 
is  necessary  in  Parisian  cookery.  The  earthy 
matters,  of  which  the  proportion  is  not  greater 
than  necessary,  remain  in  the  furnaces  like 
ashes  left  by  the  combustion  of  charccaL  It  is 
stated  that  it  is  proposed  to  oontinue  the  use  of 
this  kind  of  artificial  fuel 

The  new  fuel  invented  for  Paris  is  more  sub- 
stantial than  had  been  supposed.  It  is  the 
asphalt  used  for  coating  the  side-ways  of  the 
streets.  The  t.tal  length  of  trottoirs  is  about 
two  million  yards,  the  breadth  two  yards,  and  j 
the  thickness  half  an  inch,  so  that  the  cubic 
measurement  of  asphalt  ready  for  use  is  655,550 
Oubio  yards.  It  is  mixed  with  about  half  its 
weight  of  sand,  which  reduces  the  real  weight 
of  asphalt  to  277,777  cubic  yards.  It  is  diflB- 
oult  to  bum  asphalt  without  being  saffocated 
with  smoke.  But  all  these  drawbacks  can  be 
met  successfully  by  scientific  skill  and  ability. 
M.  Le  Troost,  director  of  the  Grenelle  Gas 
Works,  has  erected  furnaces  for  using  tar  as 
ftiel  in  the  distillation  of  tar.  Tar  is  sufficient 
without  the  help  of  any  other  fuel  to  prepare 
gas  for  ordinary  purposes  or  for  inflating  bal- 
loons. These  furnaces  were  working  suocess- 
fdly  from  the  beginning  of  November,  and  this 
success  has  probably  led  to  the  idea  of  using 
asphalt  as  foiel  for  ordinary  purposes. 


Thb  Academy  states  that  the  great  attrac- 
tion of  the  geological  portion  of  the  St.  Peters- 
burg Moseum  consists  in  one  entire  gallery  of 


mammoth  remains,  probably  including  many 
nearly  entire  skeletons,  the  bones  of  all  of  which 
are  in  a  remarkably  fresh  state  of  preservation. 
Some  years  since  (owing  to  the  exertions  of  Sir 
Antonio  Brady),  an  almost  entire  mammoth *8 
skull,  with  tusks  of  colossal  proportions,  was  ob- 
tained at  the  brick-pits  at  Ilford,  in  the  Thames 
Valley  brick-earth,  and  now  adorns  the  geologi- 
cal gallery  of  the  British  Museum.  Since  the 
appointment  of  Bi.  Dupont  to  the  post  of  keeper 
in  the  Brussels  Museum,  the  almost  entire  skel- 
eton of  a  mammoth,  found  some  time  since,  but 
neither  repaired  nor  mounted,  has  been  dili- 
gently  mended  up  bit  by  bit,  till  they  are  able 
now  to  boast  the  possession  of  the  best  example 
of  Elephas  primigenius  out  of  St.  Petersburg. 
One  is  struck  with  the  comparative  height  and 
slendemess  of  the  mammoth's  skeleton  as  com- 
pared with  the  modem  elephant,  and  it  seems 
proabble  that  he  was  a  more  active  and  a  lighter- 
built  beast  than  the  Asiatic  or  African  speoiea 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  British  Museum  col- 
lection will  ere  long  be  enriched  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  skeleton  of  the  Siberian  mammoth. 
The  execution  of  the  fortifications  around  Ant- 
werp has  led  to  the  discovery,  not  only  of  ele- 
phants' and  mastodons'  remains,  but  of  a  most 
wonderful  series  of  cetacean  bones.  These  are 
now  arranged  in  a  fine  gallery  in  the  Brussels 
Museum,  which,  under  the  direction  of  M.  A.  de 
Borre,  bids  fair  to  be  one  of  the  most  attractive 
of  Continental  institutions. 


Almost  twenty  years  since,  I  heard  a  profiuie 
jest,  and  still  remember  it  How  many  pious 
passages  of  far  later  date  have  I  forgotten!  It 
seems  my  soul  is  like  a  filthy  pond,  wherein  fish 
die  soon,  and  frogs  live  bug.      Thomas  Fuller. 
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From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
DEAN  ALFORD. 

The  sudden  death  of  Dean  Alford  is  an 
event  which,  under  no  circumstances, 
could  escape  notice  in  the  Contemporary 
Review^ — especially  when  it  is  remembered 
that  he  was  for  several  years  its  laborious 
and  successful  editor. 

Of  his  biography  as  a  whole,  of  his  char- 
acter as  an  individual,  of  his  manifold  ser- 
vices to  the  great  cathedral  over  which  he 
presided  for  so  many  years,  of  the  qual- 
ities which,  whilst  they  endeared  him  to 
so  large  a  circle  of  friends,  prevented  the 
differences  of  judgment  excited  by  some 
of  his  controversiju  or  political  movements 
from  ever  growing  into  enmities  or  alien- 
ations—  we  leave  those  to  speak  who 
knew  him  over  a  longer  tract  of  years,  and 
-with  a  more  intimate  knowledge. 

We  here  speak  of  him  only  as  a  theolo- 
gian, and  in  regard  to  the  efiTects  of  his 
writings  on  the  generation  in  which  his 
lot  was  cast. 

Of  all  the  more  intellectual  ecclesiastics 
of  our  time,  he  was  the  most  active  and 
indefatigable  workman,  ^s  study  was 
literally  an  officina  librorum.  The  handi- 
craft which  he  possessed  in  so  many  other 
branches  —  mechanical,  artistical,  musical 
—  reached  its  culminating  point  in  his  lit- 
erary achievements.  Others,  no  doubt, 
have  written,  in  our  time,  more  profound- 
ly, more  eloquently,  more  philosophically, 
but  we  doubt  whether  any  of  his  ecclesias- 
tical contemporaries  rivalled  Henry  Alford 
in  the  amount  of  genuine  labour  under- 
taken. Many  objections,  both  general  and 
in  detail,  may  be  brought  against  his 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testament;  But  its 
great  merit  is,  that  it  was  done  at  all ; 
and,  being  done,  although  far  from  reach- 
ing the  ideal  of  such  a  work,  and  inferior 
in  execution  and  conception  to  that  which 
is  displayed  in  particular  portions  of  the 
Sacred  Writings  as  edited  by  others,  it 
remains,  confessedly,  the  best  that  exists 
in  English  of  the  whole  volume  of  the  New 
Testament.  To  have  done  this,  at  once 
elevated  its  author  to  a  high  rank  amongst 
the  religious  teachers  of  the  country. 
Whoever,  in  any  generation,  has  been  able 
to  produce  a  work  which  gives,  in  any  ad- 
equate form,  the  substance  of  what  is  said 
and  known  about  such  a  book  as  the  New 
Testament,  has  obtained  an  influence 
which  many  a  Bishop  and  many  a  Regius 
Professor  may  envy  — -  which  very  few  of 
either  class  have  actually  achieved.  It 
had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  an  Examining 
Chaplain  in  an  important  diocese  to  put, 
year  after  year,  to  the  candidates  for  or- 


dination, the  question  which,  perhaps,  of 
all  others,  is  the  readiest  test  for  distin- 
guishing between  an  educated  and  a  half- 
educated  or  an  uneducated  clergyman  — 
"  What  is  to  be  said  of  the  authorship  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  ?  "  Year  after 
year  he  received  the  same  stereotyped, 
traditional  reply  —  "It  is  by  the  Apostle 
St.  Paul."  At  last  he  suddenly  found  a 
change.  The  whole  conditions  of  the 
probkm,  as  known  to  scholars,  were,  with 
more  or  less  perspicuity,  put  forth  in  al- 
most all  the  answers.  The  cause  of  this 
new  appreciation  of  so  elementary  a  fact 
of  Biblical  knowledge,  was  simple  but  in- 
structive. It  was,  that  in  the  interval 
Dean  Alford's  fourth  volume  had  ap- 
peared, with  the  Prolegomena  to  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  describing  (with 
perhaps  more  than  his  usual  vivacity  and 
clearness)  the  exact  state  of  the  case. 
This  was  probably  one  example  only  out 
of  many  which  might  be  adduced  as  indi- 
cating the  amount  of  enlightenment  which 
this  hard-working  student  had  incidental- 
ly communicated  to  his  brother  clergy. 

It  is  premature  to  speak  of  his  work  on 
the  Old  Testament.  It  was  when  it  be- 
came apparent  to  him  that,  in  all  proba- 
bility, lus  ecclesiastical  life  was  likely  to 
run  on  in  the  same  quiet  channel  as  it  had 
run  heretofore,  that  he  undertook  to  de- 
vote his  remaining  years  to  do  for  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  what  he  had  done  for 
the  Greek.  It  was  a  gigantic  undertaking 
for  a  man  already  past  the  middle  term  of 
his  existence ;  but  he  threw  himself  into 
it  as  heartily  and  as  energetically  as  if  he 
had  been  a  young  man  of  five-and-twenty. 
And  we  cannot  but  believe,  from  the 
spirit  in  which  he  entered  upon  it,  that  his 
execution  of  the  task  would,  far  more  than 
any  other  exegetical  attempt  of  a  lik^  kind 
in  England,  have  faced  the  difficulties  of 
the  sacred  text,  "divided  rightly"  the 
word  of  truth,  illuminated  the  dark  places 
of  the  venerable  records  of  the  Chosen 
People.  Doubtless  there  would  have  been, 
as  m  the  work  on  the  New  Testament, 
faults  to  find  in  his  mode  of  procedure : 
but  we  believe  that  by  the  time  he  had 
advanced  deeper  into  the  subject,  it  would 
have  been  evident  that  he  had  penetrated 
further  into  the  true  mysteries  of  his  craft, 
and  that  his  path  had  brightened  more 
and  more  towards  the  perfect  light  of  truth 
a^d  knowledge.  Others  may  have  done 
more  to  set  forth  in  a  clear  and  vivid 
colour  or  continuous  narrative  the  general 
effect  of  the  sacred  history,  but  a  work 
which  should  track  step  by  step  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Hebrew  writers  in  a  popular. 
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aud  at  the  same  time  exact  form,  is  still 
wanting  in  England,  and  would,  we  be- 
lieve, by  Dean  Alford's  commentary  have 
been  supplied. 

The  sad  reflection  forced  upon  us  by  the 
thought  of  these  interrupted  labours,  and 
of  the  long  future  that  seemed  still  open 
to  the  lamented  writer,  leads  us  to  an- 
other characteristic  which  marked  his  ca- 
reer. He  was  a  "  scholar  "  in  the  sense  of 
constantly  learning.  Few  ecclesiastical 
writers  of  our  time  nave  gone  more  stead- 
ily forward  in  a  wider  appreciation  of 
Christian  truth ;  and  few  high  dignitaries 
had  obtained  a  clearer  view  of  the  duty  of 
placing  the  Church  on  a  truly  national 
basis.  His  relations  to  the  Nonconformists 
were  such  as  would  have  led  as  much  as 
any  other  single  cause  to  the  mitigation 
of  the  "  watcMul  jealousy  "  with  which  so 
many  even  of  the  best  members  of  the 
Nonconformist  Churches  have  of  late  years 
regarded  the  Church  of  which  Dean  Al- 
ford  was  unquestionably  a  faithful  repre- 
sentative, at  once  by  his  tolerance  and  his 
culture.  It  is  by  such  an  attitude  as  that 
which  he  took  up  towards  these  estranged 
brethren,  far  more  than  by  idle  predic- 
tions bf  the  imminent,  danger  of  *' dises- 
tablishment," that  we  look,  on  the  one 
hand,  for  the  preservation  of  the  Church 
of  England  amongst  us,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  for  the  sweetening  of  those  streams 
of  bitterness  which  unfortunately  poison 
our  religious  life  even  now,  but  which  the 
disintegration  of  the  Established  Church 
would  unquestionably  aggravate  and  swell. 
The  gathering  of  distinguished  Noncon- 
formist ministers  round  his  grave,  and  the 
Genuine  expressions  of  sympathy  that  his 
eath  has  called  forth,  are  cheering  pledges 
that  his  kindly  relations  to  them  were 
fully  appreciated,  and  will  bear  a  lasting 
fruit. 

One  of  the  latest  projects  of  his  life  was 
one  which  singularly  united  his  ecclesias- 
tical predilections  and  his  Biblical  studies. 
It  may  truly  be  said  that  to  him,  more 
than  to  any  one  man,  may  be  traced  the 
scheme  for  the  Revision  of  the  Authorized 
Version  of  the  Scriptures.  He  advocated 
it  whilst  it  was  still  deemed  rash  and  pre- 
mature. He  pressed  it  forward  the  mo- 
ment that  others  had  taken  it  up.  He 
gave  himself  to  it  with  all  his  energy  when 
its  necessity  was  recognized.  He  was, 
perhaps  of  all  the  members  of  the  Com^ 
pany  for  the  Revision  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment translation,  the  one  who  could  least 
be  spared.  There  was  no  one  in  that  Com- 
pany who  had  more  thoroughly  explored 
the  whole  subject  in  its  different  aspects ; 


and  though  he  never  presumed  on  his  su- 
perior knowledge,  ana  was  always  ready 
to  receive  suggestions  from  those  of  his 
colleagues  who  were  less  instructed,  there 
was  none  who  was  so  sure  of  having 
brought  to  the  consideration  of  each  text 
the  learning  that  was  most  essential  in 
any  particukr  case.  And,  looking  at  the 
project  in  its  wider  range,  as  the  meeting- 
point  of  the  various  sections  of  English 
Christians,  no  one  rejoiced  more  heartily 
than  he  did  in  the  co-operation  which  it 
necessarily  involved  with  the  various  min- 
isters of  the  Presbyterian  and  Nonconform- 
ist Churches.  No  one  defended  and  jus- 
tified this  co-operation  more  unequivocal- 
ly in  Convocation,  and  no  one  more  en- 
thusiastically approved  (as  appeared  in 
the  pages  of  this  journal)  the  gathering 
together  of  the  different  representatives 
of  all  the  Churches  around  the  grave  of 
Edward  VI.  in  Westminster  Abbey,  to  in- 
augurate their  labours  by  the  one  ordi- 
nance common  to  them  all. 

It  would  be  taking  an  inadequate  view 
of  Dean  Alford's  literary  career,  were  we 
to  omit  that  sphere  with  which  it  began  — 
his  poetry.  It  may  be  that  there  will  not 
be  many  of  his  poems,  graceful  as  they  are, 
which  will  live  beyond  the  present  a^e, 
yet  it  is  no  light  service  to  have  contrib- 
uted at  least  one  hymn  which  has  almost 
become  the  Baptismal  canticle  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church. 

**  In  token  that  thou  shalt  not  fear 
Christ  crucified  to  own, 
We  print  the  cross  upon  thee  here, 
And  stamp  thee  His  alone. 

**  In  token  that  thou  shalt  not  blush 
To  glory  in  His  name, 
We  blazon  here  upon  thy  front 
His  glory  and  His  shame. 

« In  token  that  thou  shalt  not  flinch 
Christ's  quarrel  to  maintain. 
But  'neath  His  banner  manfully 
Firm  at  thy  post  remain; 

**  In  token  that  thou  too  shalt  tread 
The  path  He  travelled  by, 
Endure  the  cross,  despise  the  shame 
And  sit  thee  down  on  high; 

•*  Thus  outwardly  and  visibly 
We  seal  thee  for  his  own; 
And  may  the  brow  that  wears  His  croas 
Hereafter  share  His  crown.*' 

And  it  was  but  a  just  tribute  to  his  po- 
etic fire  that  when  he  was  buried  amidst 
the  mourning  of  the  whole  population  of 
Canterbury,  two  hymns  were  selected 
from  his  volume,  not    unworthy    of   the 
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stately  pile  in  which  his  obsequies  were 
celebrated,  or  of  the  sacred  hill  of  St. 
I^lartin's  Churchyard,  whence  from  the 
venerable  yew  tree  his  grave  looks  out  on 
that  historic  prospect  which  he  knew  so 
well. 

With  one  poem,  too,  we  would  fain  con- 
clude, which  rises  beyond  a  mere  hymn, 
into  a  fine  expression  of  that  noble  inde- 
pendent erpirit,  needed  with  the  most  cry- 
ing need  for  all  ecclesiastics,  for  all  relig- 
ious men,  and  truly  expressing  the  direc- 
tion in  which,  amidst  whatever  stumbles 
and  failures,  his  own  face  was  steadily  set. 

Speak  thou  the  truth.    Let  others  feaoe. 

And  trim  their  words  for  pay : 
In  pleasant  sunshine  of  pretenoe 

Let  others  bask  their  day. 

Guard  thou  the  f&ot :  though  clouds  of  night 

Down  on  thy  watch*tower  stoop  : 
Though  thou  shouldst  see  thine  heart's  delight 

Borne  ftt)m  thee  by  their  swoop. 

Face  thou  the  wind.    Though  safer  seem 

In  shelter  to  abide  : 
We  were  not  made  to  sit  and  dream  : 

The  safe  must  first  be  tried. 

Where  Ood  hath  set  His  thorns  about. 
Cry  not,  ••  The  way  is  plain;  '* 


His  path  within  for  those  without 
Is  paved  with  toil  and  pain. 

One  fragment  of  His  blessed  Word, 

Into  thy  spirit  burned. 
Is  better  than  the  whole,  half-heard. 

And  by  thine  interest  turned. 

Show  thou  thy  light    If  oonsoienoe  gleam. 

Set  not  thy  bushel  down  : 
The  smallest  spark  may  send  his  beam 

O'er  hamlet,  tower,  and  town. 

Woe,  woe  to  him  on  safety  bent, 
'  Who  creeps  to  age  from  youth. 
Failing  to  grasp  his  life's  intent. 
Because  he  fears  the  truth. 

Be  true  to  every  inmost  thought 
And  as  thy  thought,  thy  speech  : 

What  thou  hiist  not  by  suffering  bought. 
Presume  thou  not  to  teach. 

Hold  on,  hold  on  —  thou  hast  the  rock. 

The  foes  are  on  the  sand  : 
The  first  world-tempest's  ruthless  shook 

Scatters  their  shifting  strand : 

While  each  wild  gust  the  mist  shall  clear 

We  now  see  darkly  through. 
And  justified  at  last  appear 

The  true,  in  Him  that's  True. 

A.  P.  Stanuet. 


I  Fun)  the  genealogy  of  my  Saviour  strangely 
chequered  with  four  remarkable  changes  in 
four  immediate  generations. 

1.  Roboam  b^t  Abia;  that  is,  a  bod  father 
begat  a  bad  son. 

2.  Abia  begat  Asa;  that  is,  a  bad  father  a 
good  son. 

8.  Asa  begat  Josaphat;  that  is,  a  good  father 
a  bad  son. 

4.  Josaphat  begat  Joram;  that  is,  a  good 
father  a  good  son. 

I  see,  fh)m  benoe,  that  my  father's  piety 
cannot  be  entailed;  that  is  bad  news  f  r  me. 
But  I  see  also,  that  actual  impiety  is  not  always 
hereditary;  that  is  good  news  for  my  son. 

Thomas  Fuller. 


Refresh  that  part  of  thyself  which  is  most 
wearied,  —  Ir  tiiy  life  be  sedentary,  exercise 
thy  body;  if  stirring  and  active,  recreate  thy 
mind.  But  take  heed  of  ooxening  thy  mind,  in 
setting  it  to  do  a  double  task,  under  pretenoe  of 
giving  it  a  play-day,  as  in  the  bbyrinth  of 
ohess,  and  otner  tedious  and  studious  games. 
Thomas  Fuller. 


SONNET. 

The  bitter  wind  was  blowing  from  the  west. 

The  chill  December  sky  was  ovorhead. 
Yet  somewhere  hovering  o'er  an  unseen  nest 

I  heard  a  lark's  shrill  treble :  ••  Fool,"  I  said, 
**  Canst  thou  be  glad,  when  spring  is  far  away? 
What  pleasure  in  the  bleak  December  day  — 
The    barren    ground,    the    leafless,  shivermg 
trees?" 
He  answered  with  a  carol  loud  and  long, 
A  bold  bright  ehallenge  of  defiant  song, 
**  What  though  the  wind  be  keen,  the  hedge- 
rows freeze, 
There  burns  a  fire  within  this  tiny  breast, 
Kindling  my  soul :  Joy  will  not  let  me  rest  — 
I  must  be  soaring  ever;  and  they  say 
That  he  who  soareth  singeth  all  the  way." 
MacmiUan's  Magazine^  £.  D.  S. 


Let  the  hen  live,  though  it  be  with  the  pip. 

We  are  all  as  Ood  made  us,  and  oftentimes  a 
great  deal  worse. 

We  cannot  all  be  fHars,  and  various  are  the 
paths  by  which  God  conducts  the  gcod  to  heav- 
en.  Don  Quixote. 
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From  The  Cornhill  Magarine. 
BLUEBEARD'S  KEYS. 

Old  kejs  have  always  had  a  strange 
interest  for  me.  There  are  many  places 
where  they  may  be  found,  hidden  away, 
or  openly  put  up  for  sale.  Thev  are  of 
every  size  and  substance.  There  are 
dream  keys  and  real  ones.  This  little 
story  is  written  under  the  shadow  of  the 
ereat  keys  of  St.  Peter's.  There  is  the 
key  of  the  street,  a  dismal  possession. 
The  keyof  the  mystery  that  puzzled  us  so 
lonff.  There  is  the  key  of  a  neart's  secret 
perhaps ;  for  hearts  come  into  the  world, 
some  locked,  some  flapping  wide ;  and  day 
by  day  the  keys  are  forged  that  are  to 
open  them,  or  dose  them  up  for-  ever. 
There  is  the  key  of  the  cupboard,  where 
the  skeleton  is  hidden — how  often  we 
have  heard  of  it — and,  besides  all  these 
ghost  keys,  there  are  the  real  keys  in  the 
iron,  and  if  they  belong  to  dreamland,  it 
is  by  association  only,  xoumay  see  them 
rusting  in  front  of  any  old  second-hand 
dealer  s  among  cracked  china  and  worm- 
eaten  furniture,  and  faded  stuff  and  torn 
lace.  You  may  buy  them  for  a  few  pence 
to  dream  over,  to  jingle,  to  melt  away  :  to 
do  anything  with  but  to  lock  and  unlock 
the  doors  and  caskets  to  which  they  once 
belonged.  There  is  the  kev  of  the  old 
house  that  was  burnt  down  long  ago ;  the 
key  of  the  spinet,  where  such  sweet  music 
lived  and  streamed  out  at  the  touch  of  the 
ladies'  white  fingers.  The  music  is  circling 
still  in  distant  realms,  philosophers  tell  us ; 
the  lady  is  dead ;  the  spinet,  too,  has  van- 
ished, but  here  is  the  key  1  It  means  nothing 
now  —  no  more  does  the  key  of  the.  casket 
where  the  letters  used  to  be  locked  away, 
that  were  afterwards  published  for  a  cer- 
tain sum  of  money;  or  the  key  of  the 
empty  cellar  where  the  good  wine  was  once 
kept.  .  .  . 

A  riuff  of  old  keys  lay  in  a  heap,  in  a 
work-ba^et  once;  some  one  had  picked 
them  up  and  put  them  away  there.  There 
was  the  key  of  a  home  once  warm  with 
firelight  and  loving  looks.  The  sun  still 
shone  upon  the  walls,  the  fires  still  burnt 
upon  the  hearth,  but  the  warm  heart  was 
there  no  longer :  the  home  was  cold,  for 
all  the  hot  summer's  sun,  and  the  love 
seemed  turned  to  dry  tears  and  bitter  salt 
Nobody  knows  where  tiie  keys  all  belong 
to,  as  thev  Ue  in  the  work-basket,  covered 
over  with  many  shreds  of  tangled  silk, 
with  half-finished  tattings  and  tnmmings, 
with  half-strung  beads,  scraps  of  rhyme 
jotted  down  on  stray  fly-leaves,  or  card- 
bobbins.  There  is  the  half-finished  fillet 
of  a  silken  purse :  there  is  a  Roman  medal 


and  a  ribbon,  and  a  flower  stitched  on  a 
great  big  bit  of  canvas,  large  enou^  for  a 
whole  p^i^rre  of  flowers.  Here  is  some 
rosewater  in  an  eastern  bottle:  here  are 
some  charms;  and  underneath  everything 
lie  the  keys  in  a  bunch.  Did  the  owner 
lose  them  yesterday  among  the  anemones 
of  the  Borghese  garaens,  or  on  last  sum- 
mer's lawn  ?  Did  the  lady  of  the  work- 
basket  spy  them  shining  in  the  grass,  and 
bring  them  safe  away  to  the  suken  nest 
where  they  have  been  lying  for  many  a 
day?  Sometimes  two  soft  brown  hands 
come  feeling  at  the  half-open  basket,  poll- 
ing out  long  threads  of  coloured  silk  m>m 
the  tangle :  they  are  curious  quick  little 
hands,  with  gentle  clever  fingers.  The 
work-basket  stands  in  a  recess,  where  all 
day  long  Fanny  Travers'  bird  has  been 
chirping,  piping,  whistline  in  its  cage, 
hanging  hieh  up  above  the  great  dty, 
from  a  window  cut  deep  in  the  thickness 
of  the  palace  wall. 

The  red  frill  of  an  old  damask  curtain 
catches  the  light,  the  shutters  are  closed, 
in  bars  of  g^y  and  eloom  against  the 
outside  burning  sun.  In  the  window  a 
couple  of  plants  are  growing :  they  stand 
on  the  stone  ledffe,  dark  against  the 
chequered  light  and  shade.  A  worn  mar- 
ble step  leads  up  into  the  recess,  where 
old  Olympia  has  put  ready  a  bit  of  car- 
>et  and  two  straw  chairs  for  Fanny  and 
ler  sister,  who  sometimes  come  and  sit 
there,  Roman  fashion,  resting  their  arms 
on  the  stone  ledge,  and  looking  out  in  the 
cool  of  the  evening  —  out  across  tiles  and 
countless  casements  and  grey  house-tops, 
across  walled-gardens,  and  stone-yards,  be- 
yond the  spires  and  domes  of  the  great 
city  to  the  great  dome  of  aU,  that  rises 
like  a  cloud  against  the  Campagna  and  the 
distant  hills ;  Uie  flowing  plash  of  a  foun- 
tain sounds  from  below,  so  does  the  placid 
chip  of  the  stone-workers  under  their 
trellis  of  vine,  and  a  drone  of  diurch-belU 
from  the  distant  outer  world,  bells  that 
jangle  strangely,  like  those  Irish  Sunday 
bells  that  Fanny  and  her  sister  can  re- 
member when  she  and  Annie  were  little 
girls  at  home  at  Barrowbank,  near  Ken- 
mare  Green.  It  seems  like  a  dream  now, 
while  these  Italian  chimes  come  echoing 
along  the  sunny  sloping  streets  and  broad 
places  and  stone-yards  and  garden-walls 
that  lead  to  the  old  palace  on  the  hilL 
The  window  is  that  or  a  little  apartment 
high  up  in  the  palace,  in  a  small  side  wing, 
leading  down  to  the  great  landing  of  the 
closed  and  spacious  suite  belonging  to  the 
owner  of  the  house.  Sometimes  Fanny 
and  her  sister,  seeing  the  doors  ly'ar  down 
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below,  peep  in  at  a  great  marble  hall 
where  the  veiled  statues  seem  to  keep 
watch ;  everything  is  cool  and  dark  and 
silent,  though  all  d&y  long  the  burning  sun 
has  been  beating  outside  against  the  mar- 
ble rocks  of  the  old  palace. 

Fanny  and  her  sister  sit  in  a  vaulted 
room  with  windows  towards  the  front — 
windows  that  you  scarcely  distinguish 
from  below,  (so  hidden  are  they  among 
the  marble  wreaths  and  columns  which  or- 
nament the  old  palaceO  if  it  were  not  for 
the  birdcage  and  for  Anne's  tall  lily-pots 
flowering  in  the  sun.  Sometimes  the  two 
^rls'  heads  are  to  be  seen  bending  over 
their  work.  They  are  busy  with  harmless 
magic,  weaving  themselves  into  elegant 
young  ladies  out  of  muslin  shreds  and 
scraps  and  frills.  The  little  impetuous 
Fanny  cuts  and  snips  and  runs  along  the 
endless  breadths  of  tarlatan ;  Annie  stitches 
on  more  demurely.  The  elegant  young 
ladies  who  will  come  floating  into  the  ball- 
room in  their  mother's  train  that  evening 
are  sitting  at  work  with  little  shabby 
white  morning-gowns.  Their  evening's 
magnificence  is  concocted  of  very  simple 
materials — muslins  washed  and  ironed  by 
their  own  hands,  ribbons  turned  and  re- 
tomed.  Once  poor  Anne,  having  nothing 
else  at  hand,  tnmmed  her  old  dress  with 
bunches  of  parsley.  .  .  . 

Anne  Travers  was  a  sweet  young  crea- 
ture. Fanny  was  very  pretty,  but  not  to 
compare  to  her;  the  second  sister  was 
smalier,  darker,  more  marked  in  feature  : 
she  looked  like  a  bad  photograph  of  her 
beautiful  elder  sister. 

Nature  is  very  perverse.  She  will  give 
to  one  sister  one  hair's  breadth  more 
nose,  that  makes  all  the  difference,  one 
inch  more  height,  one  semi-tone  more 
vdce,  one  grain  more  colouring.  Here 
was  Anne,  with  beautiful  dark  eyes  and 
beautiM  black  hair,  lovely  smiles,  pictur- 
esque frowns,  smooth  glicung  movements, 
and  a  voice  that  haunted  you  long  after 
it  had  ceased  to  utter;  and  there  was 
Fanny,  stitching  away  on  the  marble  step, 
surrounded  by  white  scraps,  and  with  her 
black  hair  on  end,  with  smaller  eyes, 
shorter  limbs,  paler  cheeks.  She  was 
nothing  particular,  most  people  said ;  not 
beloved,  uke  Anne ;  she  did  not  hope  for 
much  to  brighten  her  toilsome  lira;  she 
despaired  and  lost  her  temper  at  times; 
and  yet  ^ere  was  a  spirit  and  pathos,  im- 
petuosity about  the  httle  woman  that,  as 
one  person  once  said,  outweighed  all  the 
suave  charm  of  her  sister's  grace.  Every 
one  loved  Anne,  she  was  so  soft,  so  easily 
pleased,  and   so  sure   of  pleasing.    The 


life  she  led  was  not  a  wholesome  one,  but 
it  did  not  spoil  her.  The  twopenny  cares 
that  brouAt  the  purple  to  her  mother's 
hair,  and  the  sulky  frown  to  Fanny's  brow, 
only  softened  Anne's  eyea  to  a  gentle  mel- 
ancholy. 

Poor  little  Fanny  1  how  she  hated  the 
stealings  and  scrapings  of  fashionable  life 
that  feU  to  their  share  —  the  lifts  in  other 
people's  carriages,  the  contrivances  and 
mortifications.  **  Mamma,  what  is  the 
good  of  it  all  ?  "  she  would  say.  "  Let  us 
go  and  live  in  a  cottage,  and  Anne  shall 
stand  by  the  fountain  and  sell  roses  and 
violets." 

Mrs.  de  Travers  had  not  much  humour 
for  an  Irishwoman. 

"  No  children  of  mine,  with  my  consent, 
shall  ever  give  up  appearances,"  she  said, 
testily.  "Is this  the  language, Fanny,  you 
use  irfter  the  many  many  sacrifices  I  have 
made  ?  If  Lord  Tortillion  had  behaved  as 
common  decency  might  have  suggested,  we 
should  have  been  spared  all  this.  But  his 
conduct  shall  make  no  difference  in  ours ; 
and  we  will  do  our  duty  in  our  state  of 
life." 

Lord  Tortillion  was  Fanny  and  Anne's 
grandfather,  who,  hearing  of  his  son's 
marriage  and  conversion,  had  immediately 
cut  the  young  couple  off  With  a  shilling. 
When  Mr.  de  Travers  died  he  left  his 
widow  and  daughters  the  price  of  his  com- 
mission and  an  insurance  on  his  life,  which, 
with  a  small  inheritance  of  Anne's,  gave 
them  something  to  live  upon.  The  widow 
struggled  valiantly  on  this  slender  raft  to 
keep  up  her  head  in  the  fashionable  whirl- 
pool, to  which  she  had  been  promoted  by 
marriage.  She  acted  honestly  according 
to  her  lights.  She  thought  it  was  her 
duty :  she  worked  away  without  ever  ask- 
ing herself  to  what  it  all  tended. 

People's  duties  are  among  the  most 
curious  things  belonging  to  them.  The 
South  Kensington  Museum  might  exhibit 
a  collection  of  them.  They  are  all-im- 
portant to  each  of  us,  though  others  would 
be  puzzled  enough  to  say  what  they  mean, 
or  what  good  uiey  are  to  any  one  else. 
Specimens  of  disciplines,  of  hair-shirts, 
and  boiled  fish,  for  some ;  then  for  others 
a  sort  of  social  Jacob's  ladder,  with  one 
foot  on  earth  and  the  other  in  Belgrave 
Square,  to  be  clambered  only  by  much 
pams,  by  vigils,  by  mortifications,  by 
strainings  and  clutchings,  and  presence  oi 
mind.  Some  people  feel  that  a  good  din- 
ner is  their  solemn  vocation;  others  try 
for  poor  soup,  cheap  flannel,  and  parochial 
importance ;  some  feel  that  theirs  is  a  mis- 
sion to  preach  disagreeable  truths ;  while 
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others  have  a  vocation  for  agreeable  quib- 
bles ;  there  are  also  divisions,  and  sermons, 
and  letters,  and  protests ;  some  of  us  wish 
to  improve  ourselves,  others  of  us,  our 
neighbours.  Mrs.  de  Travers  had  no  par- 
ticular ambition  for  herself  poor  soull 
She  was  a  lazy  woman,  and  would  have 
contentedly  dozed  away  the  quiet  evenings 
by  the  smouldering  log,  but  a  demon  of 
duty  came  flitting  up  the  palace  stairs. 
"  Get  up,"  it  whispered  to  her,  **  get  up, 
put  on  your  wedding-garment  **  Tit  was  a 
shabby  old  purple  dyed-satin  mat  had 
once  been  bought  in  hopes  of  an  invitation 
to  Tourniquet  Castle)  ;  "  never  mind  the 
draught,  never  mind  the  pain  in  your 
shoulder,"  says  duty,  "send  old  Olympia 
fc»r  a  hack  cab,  shiver  down  the  long  mar- 
ble flight  and  be  ofi^  or  Lady  Castleairs 
won't  ask  you  again."  Can  one  blame  the 
poor  shivering  martyr  as  she  enters  Lady 
Uastleairs'  drawing-room,  followed  by  her 
two  votive  maidens?  Anne  took  things 
placidly,  accepted  kindness  and  patronage 
with  a  certain  sweet  dignity  that  held  its 
own ;  but  poor  little  Fanny  chafed  and 
fmned,  and  frowned,  at  the  contrivances 
and  scrapings  and  disputings  of  their 
makeshift  existence.  How  she  longed 
sometimes  to  forget  the  price  of  earth,  air, 
fire,  and  water,  of  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl. 
She  would  have  liked  silver  pieces  to  rive 
to  the  pretty  little  black-pated  children 
who  came  running  and  dancing  along  the 
sunny  streets,  and  peeping  out  of  darkened 
doorways.  She  would  have  liked  to  buy 
the  great  bunches  of  roses  that  the  girl 
with  the  sweet  beseeching  eyes  would 
hold  up  to  her  by  the  fountain  in  the 
street  below:  great  pale  pink  heads  and 
white  sprays  flowering;  and  golden  and 
yellow  buds  among  leaves  of  darkest 
emerald,  green,  and  purple  brown,  and 
shining  stems.  But  it  was  no  use  wish- 
ing; roses,  too,  mean  money:  it  is  only 
thistles  and  briers  that  we  may  gather  for 
nothing. 

So  Fanny  and  Anne  stitch  on  in  the 
darkened  room,  while  Olympia'  glides 
about  in  the  dark  passage  outside  their 
sitting-room,  and  Mt3,  do  Travers  dozes 
in  the  inner  room.  It  is  a  birdcage-like 
little  boudoir  out  of  this  sitting-room,  with 
quaint  dim  splendours  fading  away,  with 
mirrors  and  garlands  painted  on  their  sur- 
fece,  reflecting  poor  Mrs.  de  Travers*  nod- 
ding head,  lul  crowned  with  roses  and 
emblems  of  delight ;  there  are  lyre-backed 
chairs,  little  miniatures  hanging  to  faded 
ribbons,  and  hooks  in  the  trellis  wall,  and 
an  old  tapestry  carpet  with  Rebecca  at 
the  well   and   brown  straggling   camels 


coming  up  to  drink.  All  is  quite  hot  and 
silent :  Mrs.  de  Travers  snores  loudly. 

"Come,  Nancy,"  says  Fanny,  from  the 
inner  room,  "  let  us  go  for  a  turn  in  the 
garden." 

"  My  head  aches,"  says  Anne ;  "  I  should 
like  it.  I  suppose  there  will  be  time  to 
finish  our  work." 

"  Everything  is  so  tiresome,"  says  Fau- 
lty, impetuously,  "and  I  hate  Lady  Cas- 
tleairs. O  dear,  how  I  wish,  —  I  wish  I 
was  enormously  rich." 

A  closed  gateway  led  to  the  old  palace 
garden.  The  girU  boldly  jangled  the 
cracked  bell  for  admittance,  and  one  of  the 
gardeners  came  down  the  steps  of  a  ter- 
race, and  unlocked  the  bars  and  let  them 
in.  This  was  old  Angelo,  who  was  not 
only  head-gardener,  but  porter  and  keeper 
of  the  palace.  He  looked  very  portentous, 
and   his    nose    was   redder   than    usuaL 

They  had  received  the  news  that  his 
Highness  the  Marquis  was  expected,"  he 
said,  "  and  after  to-day  he  could  no  longer 
admit  the  young  ladies  to  delight  them- 
selves in  the  grounds.  *  When  the  master 
comes,' "  said  he,  quoting  an  old  Italian 
proverb,  "  *  the  keys  turn  m  the  lock.' " 

"  But  he  won't  eat  us  up,"  says  Fanny, 
pertly. 

Old  Aneelo  smiled  as  he  shook  his  head. 

"  No,"  he  said ;  « and  yet  the  Lady 
Marchioness  was  as  young  and  as  pretty 
as  you."  Then  he  hastily  added,  "  Jjow  I 
will  tell  the  men  to  put  a  sgabeUa  for  the 
young  ladies  in  the  shade." 

The  ffirls  gratefully  accepted,  though 
they  did  not  in  the  least  know  what  he 
meant  by  a  sgabella,  It  was  a  low  wooden 
bench,  which  the  under-gardener  placed 
under  the  Spanish  chestnut-tree  at  the  end 
of  the  avenue,  just  opposite  the  little  rocky 
fountain.  There  was  a  great  Apollo  over 
against  the  fountain,  with  one  arm  out- 
stretched against  the  blue  waterf^ls,  and 
green,  close-creeping  wreaths  fell  over  the 
rocks ;  while  there  were  also  many  violets 
and  ferns  sprouting  spring-like,  and  the 
iris  stem  of  a  few  famt  yellow  flowers 
starting  from  the  side  of  an  old  stone, 
and  then  a  little  wind  stirs  the  many 
branches.  ... 

"This  is  nicer  than  that  endless  tuck- 
ing," says  Fanny.  "I  wish  one's  dresses 
grew  like  leaves  and  flowers." 

"  But  what  should  we  wear  in  winter  ?  " 
says  Anne,  looking  about.  "  Hush !  what 
is  that?" 

There  was  a  strange  soft  commotion  in 
the  air  —  a  flapping,  crooning  murmur, 
and  two  do?es,  flying  white  through  the> 
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Bonsliine,  came  to  alight  by  the  rocky- 
fountain,  and  began  to  drink.  But  Fanny 
jmnped  up  to  a£nire,  and  though  she  was 
no  very  terrible  personage,  the  doves  flew 
away. 

**  Silly  creatures  I  **  says  Fanny,  throw- 
inga  chestnut-leaf  after  them. 

Then  she  started  off,  and  went  to  walk 
on  the  terrace,  from  whence  she  could  see 
the  people  in  the  street. 

Anne  followed  slowly.  How  sweet  and 
bright  the  fountain  flowed  1  How  quietly 
the  shadows  shook  in  time  to  the  triumphal 
burst  of  spring  light.  Over  the  wall  of 
the  garden  she  caught  sight  of  an  ancient 
church  front ;  rows  of  oleanders  stood  by 
the  terrace  wall ;  and  from  all  the  bushes 
and  branches  came  a  sweet  summer  whistle 
of  birds,  and  the  pleasant  dream  and  fresh 
perfume  of  branches  swaying  in  the  soft 
wind. 

Also  along  the  terrace  there  stood  a  col- 
ony of  gods  in  a  stony  Olympus — Venus, 
and  Ceres,  and  Mercury,  and  Theseus,  the 
mighty   hunter  —  ancient   deities,  whose 

Serenniidyouth had  not  saved  them  from 
ecay.  Their  fair  limbs  were  falling  off, 
mouldy  stains  were  creeping  along  the 
folds  and  emblems  and  torches.  Theseus's 
lion's  skin  was  crumbling  away.  .  .  . 

"  How  horrid  it  must  be  to  die  young  1 " 
said  Fanny,  stopping  for  an  instant  to  look 
at  fair  Ceres,  one  oi  whose  hands  had  fal- 
len ofi^  whose  nose  was  gone,  whose  boun- 
tiful cornucopia  was  broken  in  the  middle, 
scattering  plaster,  flowers,  and  morsels  on 
the  ground.  "I  wonder  what  Angelo 
meant  by  what  he  said  about  the  Mar- 
chioness," said  Fanny. 

"I  never  listen  to  him,"  said  Anne, 
walking  on  with  a  light  step  to  a  great 

Sink  s^m  studded  with  a  close  crop  of 
owers. 
Some  planter  might  have  made  a  pretty 

Picture  of  the  girl  bending  in  her  white 
ress  to  admire  the  flower  as  it  grew  at 
the  crumbling  feet  of  the  goddess  of  the 
forsaken  altars. 

Meanwhile,  Fanny  had  sat  down  on  the 
ledge  of  the  low  wall,  and  was  peeping 
with  her  bright  open  eyes  into  the  street 
below.  The  flower-girl  was  at  her  place 
by  the  fountain ;  the  old  women  were  at 
their  doors ;  the  great  porches  of  the  op- 
posite church  were  thrown  wide  open  at 
the  dose  of  some  religious  ceremony: 
there  was  a  vague  cloud  of  incense  issuing 
with  the  people,  who  were  coming  from  be- 
hind the  heavy  curtains :  some  monks, 
some  Italian  peasants,  a  soldier  or  two, 
and  three  or  four  of  those  Brothers  of 
Pietk  who  follow  the  funerals  and  pray  for 
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the  souls  of  the  dead.  Six  of  these  latter 
came  out  two  by  two,  with  long  blue  silk 
masks  veiling  their  faces,  and  walked  away 
down  the  street;  but  a  seventh,  who 
seemed  waiting  for  somebody  or  some- 
thing, stood  upon  the  step  of  the  church, 
lookmg  up  and  down  the  street. 

"Fannv,"  cried  Anne,  who  had  been  ex- 
ploring the  end  of  the  terrace,  **  here  is  a 
staircase  up  into  the  house." 

Fanny  did  not  answer. 

When  Anne  rejoined  her  sister,  she 
found  her  sitting  motionless  on  the  stone 
wall  just  where  she  had  left  her,  looking 
at  something  across  the  road. 

**  What  is  it  ?  What  are  you  waiting 
for  ?  "  cried  Anne.  "  Come  away,  Fanny. 
How  that  horrible  figure  looks  at  us." 

As  she  spoke,  a  monk  came  out  of  the 
church,  and  laid  one  hand  on  the  shoulder 
of  the  blue-bearded  figure  (for  the  long 
pointed  blue  mask  looked  like  nothing 
else).  The  man  started,  and  withdrew  his 
burning  eyes,  which  had  been  fixed  on 
Fanny,  and  the  two  walked  away  together 
down  the  sloping  street.  No  one,  except 
the  sisters,  looked  after  the  strange-looK- 
ing  pair:  such  a  sight  was  common 
enough  in  Rome.  The  monk's  brown 
skirts  flapped  against  his  heels;  the 
brother  walked  with  long  straight  strides. 
He  wore  spurs  beneath  his  black  robe. 

Fanny  was  quite  pale.  "Oh,  Anne  I  I 
was  too  frightened  to  move,"  said  she. 
"  What  is  the  little  staircase  ?  How  horrid 
those  people  look." 

The  little*  staircase  disappeared  into  the 
wall  which  abutted  at  the  end  of  the  ter- 
race ;  there  Was  a  small  door,  which  had 
always  been  closed  hitherto,  leading  to  it. 
Halfway  up  a  small  window  stood  open, 
with  a  balcony  (iron-fenced,  with  an  iron 
coronet  woven  into  the  railing).  It  was 
just  large  enough  for  one  person  to  stand. 
This  person  was  old  Angelo,  waiting  for 
them  with  his  keys  and  a  duster  under  his 
arm. 

"  This  leads  into  the  grand  apartment," 
he  said.  "  You  may  come  if  you  like.  I 
am  going  to  see  that  all  is  in  order  for  the 
coming  of  the  Marquis.  In  the  Marchion- 
ess's time  it  was  full  of  company,"  he  ex- 
plained as  he  unlocked  the  heavy  doors. 
"  Now  there  are  only  the  spiders  and  mice 
that  we  chase  away." 

Fanny  and  her  sister  liked  nothing  bet- 
ter than  being  allowed  to  go  over  the  great 
rooms.  They  gladly  accepted  the  offer; 
even  though  &e  elegant  young  ladies 
should  have  to  appear  mulcted  of  their 
proper  number  of  flounces  that  evening. 
They  sprang  up  the  narrow  stairs  two  and 
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hree  at  a  time,  and  came  at  once  into  a 
great  bedroom,  furnished  with  sumptuous 
blue  satin  hangings,  with  splendid  laces 
covering  the  bed  and  the  cbessing-table, 
with  beautiful  china  upon  the  mantel-shelf 
—  all  silent,  abandoned,  magnificent.  The 
toilet-glass  was  wreathed  with  lace,  the 
pincuwiion  must  have  cost  as  much  as  Fan- 
ny's whole  year's  allowance.  This  room 
was  more  newly  and  modernly  furnished 
than  the  rest  of  the  suite,  and  yet  it  was 
more  melancholy  and  deserted-looking 
than  any  other.  Angelo  took  off  his  cap 
when  he  told  them  the  Marchioness  had 
died  there. 

"In  that  splendid  bed?"  said  Fanny, 
thoughtfully. 

"  Not  in  the  bed,"  said  Angelo,  hurrying 
on  to  the  next  apartment. 

The  girls  followed.  Fanny's  high  heels 
echoed  as  they  patted  along  the  marble 
floor. 

"Yes,  Anne,  I  should  like  to  be  enor- 
mously rich.  Oh!  how  I  like  satin  and 
velvet  1 "  And  she  sank  into  a  great  yel- 
low satin  chair. 

"  Ch6 1  ch^  I "  cries  old  Angelo ;  "  not  on 
the  best  chairs.  Farther  on  the  young 
ladies  shall  rest." 

Farther  on  were  great  rooms  with  closed 
windows,  and  shutters  within  shutters; 
pictures  hung  from  the  walls.  Fanny  flew 
along  the  marble  floor,  tapping  from  room 
to  room.  Anne  followed.  The  girls  soon 
left  old  Angelo  and  his  duster  behind.  He 
could  hear  their  voices  exclaiming  as  they 
travelled  to  the  end  of  the  long  suite. 
Great  vases  stood  on  the  mosaic  tables: 
faded  hangings,  with  scripture  subjects, 
waved  from  the  panels.  They  passed 
room  after  room,  and  they  came  at  last  to 
one  lofty  hall,  bigger  than  any  they  had 
passed  through,  u  was  unfurnished,  but 
straight  stone  seats  ran  all  round  the  wall, 
and  at  one  end  uprose  a  shadowy  throne, 
raised  beneath  a  oais,  where  great  plumes 
and  a  coat-of-arms  were  waving.  Al- 
though the  glories  of  the  house  of  Barbi 
had  passed  from  the  family  to  which  they 
once  belonged,  the  insignia  of  their  bygone 
dignities  stdl  faded  there  in  all  solemnity. 
Some  ten  years  before,  the  palace  and  the 
estates  near  Rome  and  the  name  had 
passed  to  a  distant  cousin  of  the  grand  old 
family,  a  foreigner,  so  people  &aid,  in  hum- 
ble circumstances.  Since  his  wife's  death 
he  had  not  been  seen  in  Rome.  She  was 
Sibilla,  of  the  great  Man^^ascudi  family, 
and  it  was  said  the  Marquis  bought  her  of 
her  brothers.  This  was  old  Angelo's 
story;  but  he  was  always  winking  and 
shaking  his  head.    Fanny  did  not  trouble 


herself  about  bygone  or  present  Barbis,  al- 
though they  had  numbered  cardinals  and 
ambassadors  among  their  members.  She 
was  sliding  and  dancing  along  the  polished 
floor,  in  and  out  among  the  many  tables. 
She  was  less  even-tempered  than  her  sister, 
and  she  ^ouid  spring  from  all  the  depUis 
to  all  the  heights  of  excitement  in  a  few 
minutes.  The  great  audience-haU  opened 
into  another  vista  of  rooms,  through  which 
the  girls  turned  back.  Thej  passed  old 
winofows,  cabinets,  and  picture-frames, 
the  "English  boudoir"  crammed  with 
patchwoi^  cushions  and  cheap  gimcracks, 
with  a  priceless  plaid  paper-knife  lying 
on  a  cushion  beneath  a  glass.  Then 
came  more  Italy;  bare  and  stately,  dam 
and  grandiose.  The  two  girls  ran  on, 
sometimes  stopping  short,  sometimes 
hurrying  along.  At  the  end  of  tdl  things 
was  a  little  yellow  room,  with  a  vaulted 
ceiling,  where  some  Cupids  were  flitting 
round  an  old  crystal  chandelier,  fluttering, 
head  downwarck,  in  a  white  stucco  cloud. 
Old  Angelo  had  unfastened  the  closed 
shutters  —  for  the  sun  at  midday  had 
passed  beyond  the  comer  of  the  palace  — 
and  the  tall  window  looked  out  upon  a 
faint  burning  city,  that  flashed  into  das- 
zling  misty  distance.  Some  dead  flowers 
were  standing  on  the  little  stone  bakony. 
It  looked  down  into  the  great  frx>nt  court 
of  the  palace.  The  adventurous  Fanny^ 
peeping  out,  declared  th&t  she  could  not 
only  see  St.  Peter's,  but  her  own  birdcage 
and  their  old  red  curtains  overhead. 

"  We  ought  to  go  back  and  finish  our 
work,"  said  Anne,  remembering  the  unfin* 
ished  frills  heaped  up  on  the  work-table  in 
the  window. 

"Horrid  things  1  Anne,  how  can  you 
always  talk  about  work  just  when  we  are 
most  happy  1 "  said  Fanny,  stamping. 
"We  haven't  half  looked  at  the  things. 
Look  at  that  curious  old  oak  chest." 

There  were  many  objects  displayed 
upon  the  tables  and  cabinets  of  this  little 
room,  and  Fanny's  frills  would  never  have 
been  hemmed  if  she  had  waited  to  examine 
them  all.  The  oak  chest  stood  upon  a 
carved  stand,  with  two  golden  harps  and 
handles  worked  into  some  fanciful  repre- 
sentation of  hearts  entwined.  On  the 
panel  above  hung  a  picture,  that  took  the 
girl's  fancy.  It  was  the  head  of  a  peasant 
woman,  painted  by  som^  great  modem 
artist.  It  seemed  taken  in  mutation  of  a 
celebrated  head  in  the  public  galleries  be* 
low,  that  people  came  from  &r  and  near 
to  see.  A  beautiful  woman,  with  dtak  im- 
ploring eyes,  with  a  tremulous  mouth  that 
seemed  ready  to  speak.    In  her  hair  were 
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*  massiye  silver  pins.  Bound  her  neck  she 
wore  the  heavy  coral  necklace  of  the 
Italian  peasants,  with  the  addition  of  a 
crystal  neart.  The  beautiful  eyes  were 
pitiful,  but  very  sad.  While  Fanny  stood 
absorbed,  old  An^elo  appeared  at  a  little 
door  which  led  back  into  the  blue  bed- 
room—  for  they  had  come  round  the 
whole  suite  of  rooms,  and  reached  the 
place  from  whence  they  started. 

**  Come,"  said  Angelo,  "  I  have  prepared 
the  apartments  for  the  Marquis.  I  shall 
let  you  youns  ladies  out  the  other  wav.** 

«*We  could  go  back  by  the  garden," 
said  Fanny. 

<<  I  have  loi^ed  the  garden-door,"  said 
Angelo.  "The  Marquis  would  be  very 
anery  if  he  chanced  to  see  us  there.  He 
ordered  it  to  be  closed  after  the  Lady 
Marchioness  died." 

«  Angelo,  is  this  the  Marchioness  ?  "  said 
Fanny,  pointing  to  the  picture. 

**  ifo,"  said  Angelo,  gravely.  "  No  one 
knows  who  it  is.  The  Marquis  bought  the 
picture  of  Don  Federigo,  the  great  painter, 
who  had  taken  her  as  she  sat  at  the  foun- 
tain. There  was  no  such  model  in  Rome. 
Poor  little  one  1  she  came  to  a  sad  end : 
she  fell  into  the  river.  Don  Federigo  and 
the  Marquis  would  have  saved  her,  but  it 
was  too  late.  H^,  some  people  say  he  has 
the  evil  eye,  our  Marquis  I  Gome,  come  1 " 
*  Old  Angelo,  who  had  a  way  of  suddenly 
losing  his  temper,  stumped  off;  the  girls 
followed,  then  went  back  to  have  another 
look  at  the  picture. 

^  What  is  that  noise  ?  He  will  lock  us 
in,"  said  Anne,  suddenly  setting  off  run- 
ning. 

Fanny  lingered  one  instant:  as  she 
looked,  the  pictured  face  seemed  to  change, 
the  eyes  to  flash  resentfully.  It  was  a 
fancy,  but  it  frightened  her  to  be  alone, 
and  she  too  ran  away. 

All  the  rooms  flew  past  again  in  inverse 
order.  The  girls  hurried  on,  quickening 
their  steps,  but  they  took  the  wrong  way 
once,  ana  had  to  come  back,  baffled  by  a 
locked  door.  There  are  sometimes  Pom- 
peian  figures  painted  on  the  walls  of  old 
Itidian  tombs  —  figures  with  garments  fly- 
ing, with  wheels  and  caskets  in  their 
hands,  or  simply  rushing  by  with  veils 
floating  on  the  wind.  The  two  sisters 
were  not  unlike  those  dancing  nymphs, 
as  they  hurried  in  pursuit  of  the  old 
custodian.  Fanny  had  forgotten  her 
fears,  and  Anne's  spirits  were  rising  high 
as  she  darted  throuffh  the  door  leading 
into  the  enormous  saia  into  which  both  the 
long  galleries  opened,  and  where  the  fol- 
lowers of  princes  and  ambassadors  were 


supposed  to  wait  while  their  masters 
feasted  within.  Anne  sped  through  the 
great  vaulted  place  with  a  white  rush ; 
half-way  across  she  paused  and  looked 
hack  for  her  sister,  beginning  to  call  out 
that  she  was  first.  But  the  words  died 
away;  her  heart  began  to  beat.  What 
was  this  ?  Was  H  a  horrible  fancy  ?  Fanny 
was  standing  as  if  transfixed  in  the  middle 
of  the  great  brick  area,  gazing  at  the 
hded  throne,  upon  which  sat  a  figure  also 
motionless,  and  watching  them  with 
strange  dark  glances.  On  one  of  the  steps 
stood  a  capuchin  monk,  with  his  £ace 
nearly  hidden  by  a  falling  hood.  It  was 
only  for  an  instant.  Fanny  gave  a  little 
shuddering' scream,  and  Anne  sprang  for- 
ward and  caught  her  sister  with  two  out- 
stretched hands,  while  the  apparition  has- 
tily rose  from  its*  seat  and  began  descend- 
ing the  steps.  At  the  same  instant  old 
Angelo  appeared  with  his  keys,  exclaiming 
and  bowing,  and  welcoming  his  excellency. 
—  "  Who  would  have  thought  of  his  arriv- 
ing thus  I  Only  attended  by  his  chaplain. 
His  excellency  would  find  everything  ready 
to  his  command.  What  1  the  young  English 
ladies.  They  should  not  have  wandered  in 
without  permission,^  said  old  Angelo  se- 
verely. "Ch^I  ch^l  What  is  this?  Is 
the  young  lady  taken  with  a  vertigo?" 
The  old  fellow,  who  felt  somewhat 
ashamed  of  his  duplicity,  tried  to  make  up 
for  it  by  assisting  Anne  to  lead  Fanny  to 
one  of  the  stone  seats  that  skirted  the 
room.  He  rubbed  Fanny's  little  cold 
hands  and  jingled  his  keys  reassuringly  in 
her  face.  Fanny,  fluttering  and  trembhng, 
soon  recovered,  and  prepared  to  go  her 
way,  although  the  whole  place  seemed  to 
rock  beneath  her. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  have  caused  you  alarm," 
said  his  excellency,  in  very  ^ood  English. 
"My  chaplain  ana  I  were  discussing  the 
decorations  of  the  sala." 

'^  It  is  I  who  am  so  silly,"  faltered  poor 
Fanny,  still  trembling  shyly,  as  she  met 
the  glance  of  those  strange  eyes.  They 
were  so  wild,  so  sad,  that  she  almost  felt 
inclined  to  scream  again. 

**  The  young  lady  is  here  at  home,"  said 
Angelo,  pointing  to  tiie  landing. 

'^  Will  you  take  my  arm  ? "  said  the 
Marquis. 

Anne  would  have  interfered,  but  Fanny, 
trembling  still,  put  her  little  hand  on  his 
arm. 

He  was  a  big,  heavy-made  man,  not  very 
active,  though  strongly  built;  he  seemed 
to  be  about  forty,  ms  hair  was  of  that 
blue  black  that  is  almost  peculiar  to  Ital- 
ians; his  chin,  which  was  shaved  close. 
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"i^as  blue ;  his  eyes  were  so  strange  and 
magnetic  that  they  seemed  to  frighten 
those  on  whom  they  fell.  He  had  a  curi- 
ous sarcastic  smile..  Anne  thought  him 
horrible,  and  covdd  not  bear  Fanny  to  ac- 
cept his  civilities.  Fanny  seemed  like 
some  bird  fascinated,  and  without  will  of 
her  own.  As  for  the  mbnk,  he  followed 
them  indifferently,  seeming  scarcely 
aware  of  the  little  passing  excitement. 

Mrs.  de  Trayers  made  very  light  of  Fan- 
ny's vertigo.  If  it  had  been  Anne,  it  would 
have  been  different.  Anne  was  her  pride, 
her  darling,  her  beautiful  daughter.  Fan- 
ny's vertigoes  were  of  no  consequence. 
She  was  scarcely  so  pretty  as  the  other 
ffirls  they  met  out  every  night — girls  with 
fortunes  and  French  maioU;  what  chance 
had  poor  Fanny  to  compete  with  them? 
Mrs.  de  Travers  looked  to  Anne  to  redeem 
the  fortunes  of  the  family.  The  poor 
woman  had  been  stitching  away  at  her 
daughters'  frills  in  their  absence,  and  pre- 
paring a  scolding  for  their  return.  Barbi 
had  left  them  at  their  door,  and  Anne 
breathed  again  as  it  was  closed  upon  him. 

When  the  evening  came  the  girls  were 
dressed  and  revived  and  ready  to  start  for 
their  ball.  They  went  step  by  step  down 
the  great  marble  staircase,  carefully  hold- 
ing up  their  dresses.  It  was  to-day  flitting 
through  the  Past,  Anne's  white  flounces 
flicked  the  Grecian  folds  of  one  of  the 
stately  nymphs,  Fanny's  boumous  cauc^ht 
in  the  sandal  of  a  classic  warrior.  IV&s. 
de  Travers,  who  was  calculating  her  bills, 
poor  thing,  went  stolidly  down,  on  her  way 
to  the  little  open  carriage  that  old  Olympia 
had  called  from  the  Piazza,  and  in  which 
the  three  drove  off. 

"Mind  you  rake  out  the  fire  and  put 
out  the  candles,  Olympia,"  said  Mrs.  de 
Travers ;  "  you  can  light  them  again  when 
you  hear  us  .come  in." 

The  moon  was  shining  full  up  the  street 
along  which  they  drove.  Fanny  seemed 
silent  and  indifferent  through  it  all.  She 
was  absorbed,  and — instead  of  chattering, 
grumbling,  laughing,  keeping  them  all 
three  ahve  by  her  sallies  —  she  sat 
p>erched  on  the  little  back  seat  of  the  car- 
riage, watching  the  passers-by.  They  came 
out  of  the  star  and  moonlight  into  dazzlins: 
light  and  reflections.  There  was  music 
floating  out  into  the  gardens,  there  were 
dancers  flitting  in  time  to  the  music,  and 
people  coming  and  going,  and  smiling  and 
one  another.    The  beautiful  Ro- 


man ladies  passed  by  with  their  dark  shin- 
ing tresses  and  their  wondrous  heirlooms 
flashing  round  their  necks.  Fanny  began 
to  wish  for  a  diamond  tiara  and  necklace. 


"  Ah,  then  I  should  get  plenty  of  partners," 
thought  poor  little  Fanny.  She  felt  sad 
and  tired,  though  everything  was  so  bright 
and  so  gaily  beautifuL  The  ball  was  given 
in  a  palace  belonging  to  a  great  sculptor, 
and  the  statues  shivered  softly  where  the 
lights  fell.  They  seemed  to  stir,  to  look 
with  strange,  far-away  eyes  upon  the  dan- 
cers. Fanny  felt  as  if  she  herself  belonged 
to  the  country  of  statues ;  and  yet  every- 
thing should  have  been  delightful.  Anne 
was  floating  by  on  the  waves  of  a  waltz. 
Marble  and  moonlight  and  music  are  a 
happy  combination.  Outside,  in  the  gar- 
den, the  mandolins  were  playing,  the  air 
came  in  heavy  with  roses;  something  of 
the  serenity  of  the  night  seemed  shining 
in  Fanny's  eyes,  though  she  was  so  sad  and 
this  strange  depression  was  upon  her. 

'  Fanny  was  standing  watchmg  the  com- 
pany that  evening,  when  she  happened  to 
overhear  two  voices  talking  behind  her. 
They  were'  talking  of  ancient  families  and 
palaces :  of  a  marquis  lately  returned  from 
abroad.  She  could  not  see  the  people,  nor 
could  the  curious  little  creature  help  lis- 
tening, so  deeply  interesting  did  their  con- 
versation seem  to  her.  The  voices  came 
through  an  open  window,  through  which 
she  could  see  the  lights  in  the  garden  out- 
side, where  the  people  were  strolling  be- 
tween the  dances.  Barbi's  name  floated 
in  distinctly  uttered  by  these  unseen  gos- 
sips. 

"  His  father  was  a  blacksmith,"  said  the 
voice ;  "  but  he  was  the  undoubted  heir  to 
the  estate.  You  need  only  look  at  Ottavio 
to  recognize  the  likeness  to  the  mareschal 
and  the  great  cardinal." 

"  Was  anything  ever  known  about  that 
dreadful  story  ?  "  asked  the  other  voice. 

"  Nothing ;  for  it  happened  the  day  be- 
fore the  poor  Marchesa  died,  and  all  was 
consternation,"  said  the  second  gossip. 
"They  say  she  received  a  poisoned  let- 
ter. Surely  that  is  Don  Stephano;  how 
delighted  I  am  to  see  him  so  recovered 
from  his  indisposition." 

Fanny  cared  nothing  for  Don  Stephano, 
and  ceased  to  listen.  She  still  looked 
through  the  open  window  at  the  silver 
shield  of  moonlight,  star-studded  and  shim- 
mering upon  the  roses  in  the  mandolin- 
resounding  garden — and  then,  as  she 
looked,  she  saw  a  tall  figure  in  the  door- 
way, and  met  the  glance  of  those  strange, 
fierce  eyes  that  had  haunted  her  all  the 
day.  It  was  the  Marquis,  grandly  dreaded, 
with  a  ribbon  and  an  order  and  a  diamond 
star.  He  looked  grander  than  ever, 
thought  Fanny ;  grander  even  than  under 
that  dais  where  he  had  frightened   her. 
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Barbi,  meeting  Fanny's  wistful  bright  eyes 
shining  among  clouds,  and  estranged  looks, 
came  straight  up  to  where  the  little  thin^ 
was  standing,  said  a  few  words  and  passed 
on  —  passed  on,  leaving  her  all  bewildered, 
excited.  He  seemed  to  her  a  sort  of  kins 
and  for  ever  under  the  dais.  A  word 
from  him  was  a  distinction,  thought  the 
little  idiot.  She  watched  him  proceeding 
Uirough  the  rooms.  It  appeared  to  her 
that  people  made  way  before  him.  or  could 
it  be  that  they  avoided  him  ?  Then  she 
remembered  old  Angelo's  shrugs  and  in- 
nuendoes. Ah  I  how  wicked  people  were  I 
how  malicious !  There  was  si^methin^  half- 
hesitatine  in  the  way  hands  were  held  out 
to  him.  If  her  hand — poor  little  brown, 
needle-stitched  hand  that  it  was  —  had 
been  worth  holding  out,  how  gladly  she 
would  have  given  it.  He  was  unhappy,  very 
mihanpv,  that  she  could  see.  Then  she 
heard  the  voices  at  her  elbow  again.  They 
had  left  Don  Stephano,  glanced  at  the 
state  of  Europe,  at  the  new  dress  for  the 
Papal  Zouaves,  and  had  now  ceme  back  to 
Ottavio  Barbi  and  his  affairs.  She  heard 
the  word  **  Barbi "  again  with  a  provoking 
cautious ''  hmumumhmhmnmum. 

^  Poor  child  1  if  it  was  so,  it  was  to  es- 
cape from  ihe  Marquis,"  said  No.  1  more 
distinctly. 

*»  He  will  not  find  it  easy  to  marry 
again,"  said  No.  2. 

<«Ohor'  said  the  first,  with  a  laugh, 
^'he  will  not  find  much  difficulty.  There 
was  Henry  Tudor,  and  the  Sultan  in  the 
Arabian  Nights," 

«  Who  were  they  ?  "  said  the  lady. 

"Hush!"  said  No.  1. 

There  was  Barbi,  standing  beside  Faimv 
again,  with  a  dark  frown  upon  his  hand- 
some face,  and  the  nostrils  of  his  great 
hook-nose  distended.  The  voices  seemed 
to  falter  away.  Mrs.  de  Travers  simpered 
up  and  shook  out  her  purple  satin.  Fan- 
ny said  noting,  but  her  Lttle  brown  face 
was  gratefully  upturned.  Barbi's  frowns 
seemed  to  relax  at  her  welcome  and  undis- 
guised pleasure.  If  Fanny  had  been  more 
used  to  admiration,  she  might  have  hesi- 
tated before  she  surrendered  herself  so 
absolutely  to  this  passing  fancy  for  a 
diamond  star,  a  blue  ribbon,  a  blue  chin. 

Little  Fanny,  who  had  laughed,  and 
scolded,  and  grumbled  briskly  through 
life  hitherto,  suddenly  felt  as  if  the  old 
Fanny  existed  no  longer ;  as  if  this  was 
the  most  eventful  evening  of  aU  the  even- 
ings of  her  Ufe.  Long  afterwards  the 
sound  of  a  mandolin  would  bring  it  all 
back  to  her  again,  conjure  up  the  old  love- 
Btory  —  ah,  how  vivid — though  the  love 


was  over,  the  story  ended,  still  the  tones 
and  the  words  would  come  back  and  seem 
to  repeat  themselves  in  the  empty  air. 

Fanny  wondered  if  Barbi  had  overheard 
the  two  speakers..  He  said  nothing;  he 
made  a  grand  bow,  and  asked  to  be  intro- 
duced to  her  mother.  Mrs.  de  Travers 
rose  equal  to  the  occasion  :  *^  A  marquis  1 
—  that  was  the  society  she  really  enjoyed." 
As  for  poor  little  Fanny,  perhaps  from 
childish  vanity  she  liked  stars  and  titles, 
and  yet  her  natural  good  taste  made  her 
blush  for  her  mother  as  she  paraded  Lord 
Tortillion  and  Tourniquet  Castle,  and  the 
Honourable  John  and  the  Honourable  Joe, 
and  all  the  titled  splendour  of  the  family. 
Then  Fanny  blushed  again  when,  having 
gravehr  listened  to  it  all,  the  Marquis 
turnea  to  her  again,  with  one  of  those  curi- 
ous looks.  He  frightened  her,  and  yet  he 
fascinated  her,  and  besides  it  was  very  de- 
lightful to  be  talked  to,  and  noticed,  and 
treated  with  deference.  One  or  two  girls, 
passing  by  with  their  partners,  glanced  at 
them  with  some  curiosity.  Fanny  flushed 
up  with  excitement. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  are  not  yet  recovered," 
he  said.    "  Why  do  you  not  dance  ?  " 

*^  I  am  tired,"  said  Fanny,  ashamed  to 
confess  that  her  partners  were  scarce. 

**  Tou  danced  too  much  this  morning  in 
my  apartment,"  said  the  Marquis,  smiling. 
**  It  was  a  pleasant  surprise  to  find  it  so 
agreeably  animated  by  the  presence  of 
ladies.  Have  you  stayed  long  in  the  Pa- 
lazzo Barbi?" 

Mrs.  de  Travers  gave  an  uneasy  glance. 
Could  he  be  calculating  the  rent.  But  the 
landlord  went  on  coi^teously  to  say  that 
he  hoped  they  would  command  him,  and 
that  anything  he  could  do,  that  woidd  be 
agreeable  to  them,  would  be  a  sincere 
pTeasure  to  him ;  then  h^  asked  Mrs.  de 
Travers  if  she  would  allow  him  to  pay  his 
respects  to  her  next  day.  "  I  am  lonely  in 
my  empty  apartments,  I  shall  be  grateful 
for  kind  neighbours." 

*'Youy"  said  Fanny,  «  grateful  to  us  t" 

The  Marquis  looked  kindly  at  her. 

**  You  will,  I  hope,  never  know,"  he  said 
to  Fanny,  "  what  a  sad  empty  world  this 
is  to  some,  and  how  soon  a  grave  closes 
over  one  in  the  memories  of  those  upon 
whom  one  has  heaped  benefits  with  open 
hands." 

He  sighed  as  he  spoke,  and  walked  a 
little  way  towards  the  window.  He  was  cer- 
tainly a  grand-looking  figure,  stately  and 
composed,  with  a  haughty  melancholy  way, 
that  Fanny  thought  perfectly  irresistible. 
The  music  ceased  for  the  instant.  Anne 
came  up  beaming  to  join  them,  only  her 
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sweet  face  Bomewhat  fell  when  she  saw 
who  had  been  talking  to  them.  At  that 
instant  one  of  the  convent  bells,  that  are 
in  every  street  and  broadway  in  Borne, 
began  to  strike  a  few  quick  strokes. 

"  Listen,"  said  Anne's  partner,  a  young 
Roman;  *Hhat  is  a  summons  to  the 
Brothers  of  the  Pietlu  Look  at  those  two 
stealing  away." 

The  young  man  shrugged  his  shoulders 
as  he  spoke  :  he  belonged  to  the  advanced 
liberal  party,  and  liked  dancing  and  liberty. 
Fanny  said  nothing,  but  she  saw  that  the 
Marquis  too  had  (Ssappeared :  she  gave  a 
great  sigh  of  relief^  and  yet  she  was  sorry. 

The  Marquis  called  to  inquire  after  the 
ladies  next  day.  Old  Olympia  said  they 
were  resting  after  the  ball. 

^  You  don*t  suppose  my  masters  are  com- 
mon people,  who  would  be  up  at  this 
hour?"  said  she. 

The  Marquis  left  three  small  thin  var- 
nished cards,  with  a  crown  on  each,  and 
the  "Marquis  Barbi"  engraved  in  finest 
steel.  That  afternoon  a  magnificent  nose- 
gay arrived,  the  most  beautSul  flowers  set 
together  in  a  silver  paper  zone.  Anne 
m^e  a  little  joke,  and  told  Fanny  she  had 
charmed  their  neighbour,  and  that  the 
bouquet  was  evidently  meant  for  her. 

Fanny  blushed  up  red,  and  answered, 
'*You  know  I  charm  no  one,  Anne.  No 
one  will  ever  care  for  me.  I  wish  you 
wouldn't  say  such  things.  I'm  neither 
pretty  nor  good,  and  not  like  you,  who 
are  both.  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  why  I 
wasn't  made  one  or  the  other,"  said  Fanny, 
indignant. 

**  I  am  very  glad  you  were  made  as  you 
are,"  said  Anne. 

The  two  were  standing  at  their  window : 
it  was  evening  time,  and  all  the  people 
were  out  in  the  streets,  and  all  the  sky  was 
brightening  with  a  white  flame-like  light, 
that  seemed  to  shake  the  city  into  clearer 
and  more  vivid  tints.  As  they  looked  the 
Marquis's  great  carriage  came  thundering 
into  the  court  yard,  and  they  both  ran 
away  firom  the  window. 

Fanny  was  neither  very  pretty,  nor  very 
good,  nor  very  patient.  She  Jwas  discon- 
tented for  one  so  young,  clever  and  warm- 
hearted, and  almost  hopeless  at  times. 
The  poor  little  thing  haa  grown  so  tired 
of  the  life  that  they  were  leading,  that  she 
would  have  done  almost  anything  to  escape 
firom  it.  She  was  naturally  shy,  except 
where  her  interest  was  roused ;  this  strug- 
gle to  "  keep  up  "  was  misery  to  her.  To 
keep  up?  to  what — to  scraping  out  half- 
pence to  last  weeks,  to  other  people's  days, 
like  semi-quavers  and  crotchets. 


''  Oh,  Anne,  I  wish  I  was  a  servant,"  lit- 
tle Fanny  sometimes  said,  "  I  am  a  servant" 

Anne  would  preach  patience,  but  Fanny 
had  no  patience.  She  put  her  flowers  into 
water ;  she  looked  at  them  with  odd  wist- 
ful eyes. 

*'  You  might  as  well  tell  the  flowers  to 
take  patience,  and  they  will  grow  again," 
said  Fanny. 

Poor  Anne  did  not  know  what  to  aay  to 
her. 

And  so  all  day  long  the  sun  beat  against 
the  marble  rocks  of  the  great  palace,  and 
the  days  went  on.  Mrs.  de  Travera  sat 
dozing  in  hei;  place  in  society.  The  girls 
stitched  on.  Sometimes,  coming  up  the 
long  stairs  with  old  Olympia  to  guard  them, 
they  would  meet  their  neighbour  descend- 
ing firom  his  rooms.  He  would  always  stop 
and  speak  to  them.  Sometimes  when  they 
were  at  their  open  window,  he  would  ap- 
pear on  the  balcony  below  and  look  up 
with  some  sign  of  fiiendly  greeting,  but 
that  was  alL  That  odd  sort  of  silent  yet 
reserved  intimacy  was  established  between 
them  which  exists  between  people  living 
in  the  same  house,  t^e  circles  of  wnose  lives 
cross  here  and  there  and  Uien  diverse  each 
on  their  way.  One  day  old  Angelo  told 
them  that  the  Marquis  talked  of  returning 
to  Florence.  Fanny  and  Anne  looked  at 
each  other  in  silence.  They  said  nothing 
to  their  mother. 

That  very  afternoon  Fanny  spied  Barbi's 
back  and  the  two  soles  of  his  feet  in  St. 
Peter's.  He  was  kneeling  in  a  confessionaL 
Fanny  and  her  sister  and  mother  had  come 
to  listen  to  the  singing  in  one  of  the  chap- 
els ;  for  once  they  had  left  their  cares  b^ 
hind  them.  In  the  cathedral  all  was  so 
ereat,  so  silent,  so  harmonious  that  vexed 
fancies  seemed  stilled  and  quieted.  Mrs. 
de  Travers  felt  as  if  she  had  paid  all  her 
bills.  Fanny  forgets  her  shabby  blue 
feather,  and  worn  olack  silk.  Anne  wan- 
ders on  quietly  listening  and  looking.  The 
clustering  lights  are  burning  round  the 
shrine  of  St.  Peter;  dim  columns  stretch 
away  in  fire  and  cloud  to  other  shrines  and 
saints;  far  lights  bum  through  a  silent 
haze.  A  little  familv  group  comes  across 
the  marble  aisle  and  eoes  and  kneels  by 
the  golden  railing  of  the  great  St.  Peter's 
shrine ;  a  prettv  little  maiden  of  some 
twelve  years  old.  In  white,  with  a  crown 
of  white  roses  with  a  flowing  veil, — like 
the  maiden  in  the  Vita  Nuova,  —  the 
mother  is  in  black,  with  a  black  veil  over 
her  face ;  the  father  follows  with  a  younger 
child ;  t^ey  all  go  and  kneel  together  and 
give  thanks  for  the  first  communion  of  the 
little  daughter.    The  vesper  song  swells 
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alonff  tlie  centre  aisle,  and  seems  spreading 
evening  shadows  of  peace  and  rest  after 
^e  labours  of  the  day ;  the  music  travels 
on  exquisite  and  tranquil,  the  voices  run 
into  cadence  shriller  yet  more  sentle  than 
our  own.  A  sense  of  (>eace,  of  self-aban- 
donment, comes  to  one  at  such  an  hour,  of 
dependence  upon  an  outward  and  tranquil- 
lizmgrule. 

And  yet  the  rule  must  be  at  the  same 
time  sorrow  and  burthen  unendurable  to 
hundreds  who  are  chained  down  bodily  to 
the  railings  of  those  altars  which  should 
be  but  the  emblems  and  phantoms  of  the 
eternal  truth. 

Something  of  this  crossed  Fanny's  mind 
as  the  Marquis  came  out  of  the  confes- 
sional under  the  swinging  rod,  and  met 
them  full  in  the  centre  of  the  aisle.  He 
seemed  moved  and  aged,  with  a  look  of 
harassed  suffisrins  in  his  face;  it  miffht 
have  been  the  sha^e  of  his  blactf  hair.  He 
would  have  passed  on,  but  Mrs.  de  Travers, 
with  presence  of  mind,  instantly  stopped 
short,  and  the  poor  Marquis  found  himself 
suddenly  in  the  world  again,  in  the  hands 
of  those  people  in  it  whom,  for  the  mo- 
ment, he  most  wished  to  escape.  Mrs.  de 
Travers  turned  on  the  tap  of  her  small 
talk.  Anne  tried  to  say  something  to  set 
him  free,  but  she  broke  down  in  her  sen- 
tence. Fanny's  face  fell,  and  she  sighed ; 
the  Marquis,  hearing  her  sigh,  hesitated, 
and  suddenly  gave  up  his  efforts  to  break 
away. 

**  Xou  have  been  listenimg  to  the  music," 
he  said.  ^'I  was  hoping  to  come  to  pay 
my  respects  to  you,  and  to  take  my  leave. 
My  stay  here  is  at  an  end.  I  am  going  in 
another  day  to  my  house  in  Florence." 

<*  Oh,  Marquis  1  Groine  1  I  am  sure  we 
shall  miss  you  extremely,"  said  Mrs.  de 
Travers,  bewildered,  and  somewhat  orest- 
fedlen. 

The  Marquis  did  not  answer — he  was 
watching  Fanny's  face.  Little  girls  of 
eighteen  have  faces  t^t  often  seem  to 
speak  without  speaking  —  perhaps  thev 
sometimes  say  more  than  there  is  to  tell. 
Fanny's  blushes  and  changing  looks  meant 
that  she  was  sorry,  very  sorry.  That  was 
bM.  That  she  was  disappointed,  that  vague, 
intangible  dreams  of  riches  and  jewels  and 
pidaces  were  dispelled.  The  Marquis,  for 
all  his  penetrating  black  eyes,  read  more 
than  there  was  to  read.  He  suddenly 
asked  the  elder  lady  if  she  was  going  home, 
and  begged  leave  to  be  allowed  to  drive 
her  back  with  her  daughters.  Fanny 
looked  radiant,  reproachful ;  Anne  looked 
grave  and  silent.  Mrs.  de  Travers  said 
•he  had  been  accustomed  to  a  carriage  for 


years,  and  that  she  would  gladly  accept 
the  Marquis's  offer. 

"I  have  not  brought  a  servant,"  said 
Mrs.  de  Travers,  as  they  came  out  to- 
gether under  the  heavy  curtain  of  the 
church. 

The  Marquis  summoned  his  groom. 
They  stood  waiting  for  the  carriage  and 
overlooking  the  great  piazza,  that  was 
now  alight  with  the  great  last  dying  lights, 
striking  on  every  column  and  passing 
figure. 

Anne  was  silent  and  pre-occupied,  so 
was  the  Marquis;  but  he  assisted  the 
ladies  in,  audi umped  in  himself.  Mrs.  ^e 
Travers  was  in  a  seventh  heaven — a  car- 
riage, a  coronet  and  springs  —  a  Marquis 
sittmg  opposite  and  paying  attentions  to 
Fannv.  Here  was  the  reward  of  her  long 
sacrinces. 

Who  that  has  ever  been  to  Rome  does 
not  remember  Roman  streets  of  an  even- 
ing, when  the  day's  work  is  done  ?  They 
are  all  alive  in  a  serene  and  home-like 
fashion.  The  old  town  tells  its  story. 
Low  arches  cluster  with  life  —  a  life  hum- 
ble and  stately,  thoueh  rags  hang  from  the 
citizens  and  the  windows.  Tou  realize  it 
as  you  pass  them  —  their  temples  are  in 
ruins,  their  rule  is  over — their  colonies 
have  revolted  long  centuries  affo.  Their 
gates  and  their  columns  have  l&Uen  like 
the  trees  of  a  forest,  cut  down  by  an  in- 
vading civilization. 

AsBarbi's  carriage  drove  along,  the 
evening  was  falling  fast.     They  passed 

f  roups  standing  round  their  doorways ;  a 
lacksmith  hammering  with  great  straight 
blows  at  a  copper  pot,  shouting  to  a  friend, 
a  younff  baker,  naked  almost,  except  for  a 
great  sheet  flune  over  his  shoulders,  and 
leaning  against  the  door  of  his  shop  —  the 
horses  tramp  on  —  listen  to  the  now  of 
fountains  gleaming  white  against  the  dark 
marbles,  to  the  murmur  of  voices.  An  old 
lady,  who  has  aj^arently  hun^^  all  her 
wardrobe  out  of  window,  in  petticoats  and 
silk  handkerchiefs,  is  looking  out  from  be- 
neath these  banners,  at  the  passers  in  the 
streets.  Little  babies,  tied  up  tight  in 
swaddling-clothes,  are  being  poised  against 
their  mothers'  hips;  a  chud  is  trying  to 
raise  the  flrreat  knocker  of  some  feudal-look- 
ing arch, bidden  in  the  comer  of  the  street. 
Then  they  cross  the  bridge  and  see  the 
last  sun's  ravs  flaming  from  the  angel's 
sacred  sworo.  Driving  on,  through  the 
tranquil  streets,  populous  and  thronged 
with  citizens,  —  they  see  brown-faced, 
bronze-headed  Torsos  in  balconies  and 
window-frames ;  citizens  sitting  tranquilly, 
resting  on  the  kerbstones,  with  their  feet 
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in  the  gutters ;  grand-looking  women  rest- 
ing against  their  doorways.  The  occu- 
pants of  the  carriage  were  silent ;  nor  was 
there  much  talk  in  the  street,  nor  shouting, 
such  as  one  hears  in  our  English  street, 
where  the  people  are  coming  and  going, 
instead  of  merely  resting  and  looking  on. 

They  passed  some  priests,  an  old  white- 
headed  monk,  with  a  younger  friar  in 
attendance.  Barbi  respectrally  uncov- 
ered to  the  dignitary,  who  blessed  the  car- 
riageful  in  return.  Fanny  opened  her 
eyes,  Mrs.  de  Travers  bowed  graciously. 
Sibyb  out  of  the  Sistine  were  sitting  on 
the  steps  of  the  churches.  In  one  stone 
archway  sat  the  Fates  spinning  their  web. 
There  was  a  holy  family  by  a  lemonade- 
shop,  and  a  whole  heaven  of  little  Cor- 
reggio  angels  perching  dark-eyed  along 
the  road.  They  gaze  quietly  at  the  car- 
riage rolling  by.  Then  comes  a  fountain 
falling  into  a  marble  basin,  at  either  end 
of  which  two  little  girls  are  clinging  and 
climbing.  Here  is  a  little  lighted  May 
altar  to  the  Virgin,  which  the  children 
have  put  up  under  the  shrine  at  the  street- 
corner.  They  don't  beg  clamorously,  but 
stand  leaning  against  the  wall,  waiting  for 
a  chance  miraculous  baioch'  ....  Here 
are  the  gates  of  the  Barbi  Palace,  and 
Mrs.  de  Iravers*  brief  triumph  is  over. 

'*I  should  like  to  live  in  an  open  car- 
riage," says  Fanny,  tripping  up-stairs. 
"Why  does  one  want  a  house?  One 
could  dine  at  the  pastry-cook's,  and  pay 
visits  when  it  rainea." 

"But  suppose  the  people  were  out?" 
said  Anne. 

"  Don't  talk  such  nonsense  to  the  Mar- 
quis," s^d  Mrs.  de  Travers. 

But  the  Marquis  smiled.  "  Should  you 
like  a  carriage  ?  "  said  he  to  Fanny. 

"Good-by — thank  you,"  said  Fanny, 
blushing  again,  and  not  answering. 

Next  morning,  Anne,  hearing  her  moth- 
er scream  lou(Uv,  hurried  into  the  salle 
where  the  brealdbst  was  laid.  Mrs.  de 
Travers  held  a  letter  in  her  hand,  the 
teapot  was  overflowing,  a  chair  was  up- 
set. 

"Oh,  my  darling  child,"  cries  Mrs.  de 
Travers,  "  come  here  I  see  what  you  owe 
to  your  old  mother's  life  of  sacrifice  1 
Not  you,  Anne  I  Where  is  my  Fanny? 
"Where  is  —  there,  my  paper  I  A  pen, 
child  —  quick  I  A  marquis  I  What  am  I 
saying  ?  * 

Mrs.  de  Travers  rushing  into  Fanny's 
room,  embraced  her  as  she  stood  there, 
with  all  her  hair  fiUling  over  her  shoul- 
ders. 


"Fanny,  Fanny,  I  knew  itl  I  knew 
that  I  should  be  rewarded ! "  cries  the 
silly  woman.  "  Here  1  read  this  —  read 
thisl" 

And  Mrs.  de  Travers,  who  was  quite 
over-excited,  clasped  her  hands,  shook  her 
head,  and  burst  into  tears  of  rapture. 

Fanny  shed  no  tears.  She  was  perfectly 
composed  as  she  read  the  following  letter, 
written  in  English,  in^  a  small  flourishing 
hand,  with  an  enormous  crown  and  a  great 
B  at  the  top. 

"  Palazzo  Barbi.  April  17, 18—. 

**Mo9T  Esteemed  Madame, —  I  feel  im- 
pelled to  open  to  you  an  aff&ir  which  interests 
my  feelings  in  the  highest  degree,  and  which 
concerns  the  destiny  of  your  most  cultivated 
and  virtuous  daughter.  The  admirable  Miss 
Fanni  is  not  aware  of  my  project,  although  I 
imagine  that  it  may  not  be  displeasing  to  her, 
and  that  you  may  favour  my  desire  to  unite 
myself  with  a  person  so  'oomplished.  I  would 
make  every  arrangement  befitting  my  station. 
She  shall  have  four  servants  to  her  orders  and  a 
mesatta  of  100  crowns.  I  would  also  fix  for 
your  life  an  annuality  c^  400  crowns,  dediring 
that  the  mother  of  my  spouse  should  enjoy  all 
the  commodities  fitting  her  respectable  station. 

**  I  protest  myself,  most  esteemed  madame, 
•*  Your  most  devoted 

**  Enrico  Ottavio  Barbi." 

It  was  certainly  a  very  strange  aflair, 
and  so  everbody  looked  and  said  and 
thought,  when  it  was  announced  that  the 
Marquis  Barbi  was  enga^d  to  little  Fan- 
ny de  Travers,  that  small  brown  insignifi- 
cant little  person.  To  be  sure  she  was  a 
Catholic,  and  well  connected;  but  there 
were  about  1,000  Catholic  young  ladies  in 
Rome  better  looking,  and  with  grand  re- 
lations. As  for  Fanny  herself,  now  she 
could  make  up  her  mind  to  marry  that 
man  with  all  those  stories  about,  and  that 
well-known  temper,  was  more  than  any  one 
could  imagine,  except  that  it  was  what  was 
done  every  day.  Everybody  knew  that 
Mrs,  Travers  was  absolutely  starving,  with 
those  two  girls  dependent  on  her.  Every- 
body disapproved  of  everything ;  but  the 
inhabitants  of  the  palazzo  did  not  trouble 
themselves  on  this  account.  The  Marauis 
came  every  day  to  call  upon  his  intended, 
and  sat  in  the  little  biracage  room,  lean- 
ing back  in  the  arm-chair,  and  smiling  at 
her  lively  sallies.  There  was  no  doubt 
about  it  that  he  was  very  much  in  love. 
He  had  tried  to  overcome  his  fancy,  but  a 
look  of  those  bright  eyes  that  day  in  St. 
Peter's  had  called  him  back  just  as  he  was 
escaping.  One  cannot  account'  for  such 
things.  He  was  a  solemn,  changeable, 
violent,  and  haughty  man :  her  quickness 
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Ki^  vivacity  Buited  and  amused  him,  but 
sometimes  even  Fanny's  sallies  seemed  to 
displease  him.  One  day  she  asked  him 
what  he  kept  in  the  old  oak  chest  in  his 
room. 

"  What  business  is  that  of  yours  ?  "  he 
thundered  out,  in  a  voice  that  made  Mrs. 
de  Travers  jiunp  in  her  shoes.  Another 
day  he  had  lost  his  keys.  There  never 
-was  such  a  scene  as  he  made.  The  whole 
palace  was  searched,  but  finally  old  Ange- 
lo  had  to  go  for  the  locksmith.  The  Mar- 
quis never  left  him  all  the  time  he  was  at 
work,  nor  would  he  allow  any  one  but 
himself  to  empty  out  the  oak  chest  when 
the  lock  was  repaired. 

She  looked  pretty  now  for  the  first  time 
in  her  life,  and  almost  outshone  her  sister. 
Grand  clothes  and  jewels  became  Fanny; 
and  every  day  grand  clothes  and  jewels 
were  brought  up  the  marble  stairs  to  the 
little  side  door :  if  they  went  down  again, 
they  went  down  rustling  upon  her  fittle 
person,  and  shining  upon  her  neck  and  her 
fingers.  The  Marquis  insisted  upon  pro- 
viiSng  her  trousteau,  and  not  only  her 
trousseau,  but  Mrs.  de  Travers*  wed- 
ding-garment and  Anne's  bridesmaid's 
dress.  As  for  Fanny's  old  everyday 
gowns,  they  were  much  too  shabby  to  be 
given  to  the  elegant  ladies^-maid  who  was 
ensaffed  to  attend  upon  her.  They  were 
roued  up  in  a  cupboard  and  put  away. 
And  BO  at  first  fJl  seemed  radiance  and 
rainbows,  and  pink  flames  and  flourish  of 
trumpets.  Every  day  the  Marquis's  equi- 
page came  champing  and  glittering  to  the 
side  door  of  the  palace.  Everyday  Fanny 
and  her  mother,  arrayed  in  their  new 
splendours,  stepped  in,  and  drove  off  to 
the  various  shops  where  they  made  their 
purchases — to  Bianchi's,  to  Castellani's,  to 
Spillman's.  Fanny  had  a  passion  for  cakes 
and  bonbons,  and  certain  days  in  the  week 
she  had  leave  to  order  an  unlimited  sup- 
ply—  on  Sunday,  on  Monday,  on  Tuesday, 
roor  Fanny  would  have  driven  up  to  the 

Pastrycook's  door  on  Wednesday  as  usual, 
ut  Barbi,  with  a  sudden  firown,  said, — 
**Not  ta4ay,  my  little  Fanny."  And  so 
they  went  somewhere  else  instead.  Some- 
times they  drove  to  see  beautiful  pictures 
and  statues ;  sometimes  they  stood,  with 
the  rest  of  the  carriages,  on  the  Pincio,  in 
a  fashionable  halo  of  sunset  and  pink  par- 
asols ;  sometimes  they  went  for  miles  and 
miles  across  the  Campagna.  It  would 
glow  purple  and  beautiful.  There  was  the 
story  of  the  past  written  along  the  road, 
and  the  remembrance  of  a  heroic  age  to 
make  the  silence  of  the  plains  more  sol- 
emn than  all  the  clattering  of  the  foreign 


trumpets  and  drums  that  they  heard  round 
about  the  fort  of  St.  Angelo. 

Anne  rarely  came  with  them.  She  kept 
to  herself  and  went  her  own  way.  People 
said  she  was  disappointed,  and  that  she 
had  also  hoped  to  secure  the  rich  prize. 
They  did  her  a  cruel  injustice.  She  snrunk 
from  Barbi  instinctively,  from  his  bold 
way  and  fierce  wild  looks.  His  dogeed 
vehemence  frightened  her.  He  seemed  to 
her  unlike  a  gentleman  at  times,  for  all  his 
grand  courtly  ways.  She  used  to  wander 
by  herself  in  the  garden,  cry  a  little  in  se- 
cret, thinking  of  her  sister's  future,  visit 
one  or  two  of  the  poor  people  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, go  and  pray  m  the  church  close 
by,  attended  by  old  Olympia.  And  yet, 
though  Anne  trembled,  Fanny  seemed 
happy.  Her  eyes  shone,  her  cheeks  were 
bnght  and  flushed ;  she  tried  on  all  her 
clothes,  and  had  one  of  the  large  painted 
pier-glasses  carried  up  from  the  apartment 
below,  the  better  to  admire  the  cut  of  her 
trains. 

One  day  a  something  —  a  nothing — 
happened  that  seemed  to  give  substance 
to  Anne's  visions  of  ill.  Barbi  was  absent. 
He  had  been  summoned  on  business  of 
importance.  And  the  three  ladies  accept- 
ed an  invitation  they  had  received  to  join 
a  party  of  sight-seers  bent  upon  visiting 
the  Coliseum  by  moonlight.  They  did  not 
care  for  the  people ;  but  Fanny  hked  the 
moon,  and  Anne  loved  the  old  ruins ;  and 
Mrs.  de  Travers  liked  to  be  seen  in  Lady 
Castleairs'  company,  and  so  they  went. 
Lady  Castleairs  kept  them  waiting,  and  it 
was  a  little  late  before  they  staged.  In 
one  of  the  narrow  streets  they  were  fur- 
ther delayed  by  a  long  procession,  of 
which  they  had  heard  the  chanting  in  the 
distance,  as  they  came  driving  along.  Sud- 
denly appeared  a  great  dazzle  of  lights, 
at  the  top  of  the  street.  The  two  car- 
riages drew  up  at  a  point  where  three 
streets  met  by  a  fountain;  the  servants 
uncovered,  and  Death  and  death  in  life, 
came  slowly  down  between  the  houses; 
life  making  way  for  the  solemn  dirge  to 
pass.  Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  ughts 
and  the  voices  of  the  funeral  procession. 
They  passed  close  by  the  company  of  sight- 
seers. The  falling  waters  reflected  the 
torches:  loud  and  stunning  came  the 
chant:  white  choristers  a-head,  then  the 
monks  in  their  brown  cowls  carrying  ta- 
pers ;  then  the  confraternity  of  the  riei^ 
two  by  two,  carrying  the  coffin,  their  faces 
hidden  by  blue  silken  masks,  and  their 
bare  feet  in  sandals.  A  dazzle  of  burning 
tapers  followed,  winding  along  the  narrow 
street;  people  hurried  to  their  windows 
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to  look;  others  crowded  alona  the  foot- 
way, kneeling  and  crossing  themselyes; 
incense  ard  wax  lights  filled  the  air. 

"  How  terrible  it  is  I "  said  Fanny,  awe- 
stricken.    **  Oh,  mamma,  let  us  go." 

As  she  spoke  she  met  the  gaze  of  a  tall 
masked  brother,  bearing  a  taper  in  his 
hand,  and  walking  along  wiUi  a  somewhat 
freer  and  more  stately  step  than  the  rest 
Their  eyes  met  for  an  matant.  Fanny 
tamed  away. 

^  Gro  on !  certainly,  my  dear,"  said  Airs, 
de  Travers.    ^  Drive  on,  coachman.'* 

But  the  coachman,  with  a  significant 
glance,  raised  his  hat  and  said  it  would  be 
as  much  as  his  place  was  wOTth  to  drive 
on  a  step  untU  the  procession  had  passed. 
And  so  Uiey  stood  listening,  as  the  chant 
echoed  farther  away  along  the  Edanting 
streets,  and  all  was  dark  and  silent  again. 
But  the  Coliseum  was  lovely,  and  once 
there  their  spirits  revived,  llie  old  place 
seemed  alive  wiUi  people,  and  the  voices 
seemed  to  thrill  more  musically  in  the 
moonlight  than  by  day.  The  par^  was  so 
pleasant,  that  Fanny  thought  no  more  of 
the  funeral.  BM  lights  and  torches  were 
darting  from  one  crumbling  gallery  to  an- 
other; people  were  standing  Mgh  among 
the  ruins;  their  figures  uprais^  against 
the  starlight,  and  calling  to  their  fnends 
below.  Fanny  had  sat  down  upon  the 
step  of  the  central  cross.  Her  white  dress 
shimmered  in  the  dear  moonlight;  she 
was  very  silent  for  a  time,  then  she  started 
up  and  joined  the  others,  and  talked  and 
chattered  the  loudest  of  them  aU.  **  What 
spirits  the  child  has ! "  said  Mrs.  de  Trav- 
ers  to  Lady  Castleairs.  A  pair  of  lovers 
wandering  arm-in-arm  in  the  radiance 
turned  to  look  aft^r  the  lady  who  was  so 
soon  to  be  the  bride  of  the  great  Marchese 
Barbi. 

"  Ah,  they  have  not  to  wait  and  work 
for  years,"  said  the  young  girl  bitterly. 

^Perhaps  they  don't  care  about  each 
other  as  we  do,"  said  the  young  man, 
laughing;  ''and  would  not  be  sorry  to 
wait." 

They  were  all  coming  away,  and  had 
taken  a  last  look  at  the  place,  and  passed 
the  sentries,  but  the  carriages  delayed,  and 
Anne  said  to  her  sister,  f<  Come  back,"  and 
Fanny  put  her  hand  into  hers  with  a 
strange  gentleness,  and  followed  her  under 
the  blacK  arches  where  the  sentries  were 
pacing.  The  two  girls  hurried  along,  for 
fear  their  companions  might  be  waiting. 
The  great  circle  was  empty  now  of  voices 
and  figures  moving.  It  was  not  the  place 
it  had  been  only  a  moment  before  ;  but  a 
holy  silver  shrine,  silent  at  last,  deserted, 


intensely  dear.  As  the  sisters  stood  look- 
ing, still  hand  in  hand,  the  two  lovers,  who 
had  also  lingered,  pafsed  by  without  see- 
ing them  in  the  black  shadow  of  the  arch- 
way. ^  Anima  mia  I "  whispered  the  young 
man,  as  he  passed.  Anne  oould  not  hear 
the  eirPs  answer,  but  she  felt  her  sister's 
hand  tremble  in  hers.  It  seemed  to  grow 
colder  and  colder  as  she  held  it  stilL 
That  night  she  waa  awakened  by  a  sob 
from  Fanny's  bed.  Fanny  said  she  had 
been  dreaming.  Was  it  so?  or  had  she 
been  awakening  from  a  dream  ?  However 
it  mi^t  be,  in  the  morning  came  a  beauti- 
ful set  of  turquoises  for  Fanny's  adorn- 
ment, and  she  protested  she  was  happy. 

Sunday,  Mondav,  Tuesday,  Wednesday 
went  by.  The  Mar(|uis  came  at  twelve^ 
and  stayed  all  day  till  eleven  o'clock  at 
night,  with  the  exeepticm  of  the  dinner- 
hour,  for  which  he  retired.  Thursday 
morning  Anne  found  her  sister  at  half-past 
eleven  o'clock  in  tears,  ready  dressed  in 
one  of  her  beautiful  new  dresses. 

**  It  was  nothing,"  Fanny  said.  "  Why 
did  Anne  come  worrying  her  ?    She  must 

fo  away.  The  Marquis  would  be  there, 
[e  would  not  like  to  find  her."  But  as 
Anne  turned,  away,  hurt  and  annoyed,  two 
arms  were  flung  round  her  neck.  **  How 
can  you  expect  me  never  to  cry,"  says 
Fanny,  with  a  stamp,  **  leaving  you  and 
my  home  for  that  great  gloomy  place 
downstairs,  and  that  gloomy  man  ?  " 

**  Oh,  Fanny,"  said  Anne,  horrified, 
"  don't  you  love  him  ?  I — I  hoped  at  least 
you  loved  him." 

Fanny  seemed  to  grow  more  angnry  than 
ever.  *<I  love  him  well  enough,"  she 
said,  with  a  sudden  burst  of  tears ;  **  only 
I  no  longer  am  able  to  do  as  I  like.  What 
is  the  good  of  marrying  if  one  can't  do  as 
one  likes  ?  " 

Did  Fanny  expect  to  do  as  she  liked 
when  she  married  Barbi  ?  Jealous,  nar- 
row, exclusive, — a  violent  man,  accus- 
tomed to  rule  and  to  dominate  over  all 
those  who  came  in  contact  with  him. 
There  is  nothing  more  curious  than  the 
dominion  some  persons  now  and  then  es- 
tablish over  others  perhaps  a  hundred 
times  cleverer,  warmer-hearted,  more 
tractable,  wiser  than  themselves.  A  sheer 
strength  of  will  seems  sometimes  to  count 
for  more  in  the  commerce  of  lifo  than  all 
the  grace,  and  accomplishment,  and  study, 
and  good  intention  m  the  world.  Barbi 
knew  that  there  were  very  few  people 
whom  he  could  not  rule.  Fanny  had 
charmed  him,  but  that  was  no  reason  why 
she  should  not  obey  his  wishes.  Barbi 
had  been  attracted  fr<Hn  the  very  moment 
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when  lie  first  beheld  her.  Was  it  a  like- 
ness ?  It  may  have  been  so,  and  that  to 
him  Fanny  was  partly  charming  for  some 
one  else's  sake.  But  now  that  ahe  was 
engaged  to  him,  she  found  that  if  she  had 
been  ruled  before  with  rod  of  flax,  it  was 
a  rod  of  iron  now.  She  never  seemed  to 
be  alone.  He  was  always  there;  even 
when  he  was  away,  he  seemed  to  be  pres- 
ent,—  always  expecting  her  to  be  ready 
to  talk  to  mm,  to  listen  to  him,  to  admire 
him.  Fanny,  who,  *as  we  know,  was  an 
impatient  and  quick-witted  person,  found 
the  hours  grow  loneer  and  longer,  the 
minutes  turning  into  hours ;  there  she  sat 
in  her  beautiful  silk  dress,  with  satin  trim- 
mings. There  he  sat  opposite,  with  his 
blue  chin,  and  his  strangely  frizzled  black 
hair,  and  his  dark,  stupid  features:  yes, 
Anne  besan  to  grow  seriously  uneasy. 
Fanny  stUl  dedared  she  was  happy. 

Mrs.  de  Travers  was  radiant,  and  bought 
a  new  purple  satin.  She  somehow  paid 
her  bills,  and  yet  had  money  in  hand.  She 
appeared  with  a  nodding  feather  in  her 
bonnet.  People  called  to  congratulate, 
although  not  in  very  great  numbers. 
Lady  Castleairs  came  and  invited  the 
'  Marquis  to  her  evenings :  he  seemed 
pleased  by  the  attention.  An  old  lady 
who  rented  a  quaint  little  apartment  at 
the  other  end  of  the  palace  also  called. 
Madame  Riccabocca  was  her  name.  She 
had  watched  them  with  great  interest,  she 
said,  from  her  window.  Then  she  looked 
very  kind  and  grave,  and  took  both  the 
girl's  hands  and  sighed.  '*  Oh,  I  hope  you 
may  be  happy,"  me  said:  "I  hope  sol" 
Fanny  was  delisted  by  the  congrlitula- 
tions,  and  when  her  old  grandfather  heiurd 
of  the  great  match  she  was  making,  he 
sent  over  from  Tourniquet  Castle  a  hand- 
some cheque  for  her  trousseau.  This,  as 
Mrs.  de  Travers  remarked,  was  rendered 
quite  unnecessary  by  Barbi's  libersdity. 
She  therefore  kept  it  for  some  future  occa- 
sion. The  Marquis  made  no  objection. 
But  he  looked  very  black  at  Madame  Ric- 
cabocca when  he  met  her. 

Although  Catholics,  they  had  never  been 
very  strict  in  their  religious  observances, 
but  Fanny  now  took  to  going  to  mass 
every  morning,  and  also,  when  Fridav 
came,  she  hsted  with  a  rigour  which 
greatly  disturbed  her  mother.  Barbi,  who 
was  sitting  by  (he  was  going  down  to  his 
own  dinner  haLf-an-hour  later),  looked  on, 
but  said  nothing.  Next  morning,  how- 
ever, when  he  came,  he  brought  his  Fran- 
ces a  magnificent  diamond  rmg,  which  he 
placed  on  her  finger. 

''This  has  always  belonged  to  a  Mar- 


chioness Barbi,"  he  saidi  saluting  Fanny's 
blushing  cheeks. 

It  was  bad  enough  that  Fanny  should 
£ft8t  on  Friday.  I^turday,  too,  she  ab- 
stained, although  veal  cutlets  were  her 
favourite  dish,  and  old  Olympia's  Jriitatura 
was  celebrated.  Barbi  was  again  present 
at  their  meal.  He  had  dined  early,  he 
said,  and  excused  himself  from  touching 
anything. 

On  Sunday  morning  came  a  handsome 
gold  chain,  said  all  sorts  of  delicious  little 
cakes  and  pasties  from  Spillman's.  Fanny 
clapped  her  hands  like  a  child.  Anne  did 
not  know  what  to  think.  Fanny  often  had 
those  dreams  at  night,  from  which  she 
started  up,  sobbing.  Once,  in  the  dark- 
ness, she  cried  out^  ^Anne,  Anne,  what 
«Aa//Ido?" 

^  Do  ?  "  cried  Anne,  starting  up  in  bed. 
"  Break  off  this  horrid  marriage.  Dearest 
Fanny,  don't  cij.  Send  him  away,  and  we 
will  go  and  hide  ourselves,  and  work,  and 
be  happy,  or  miserable.  What  will  it  mat- 
ter, so  lonff  as  we  are  together  ?  "  Fanny 
sobbed  and  sobbed,  and  did  not  answer. 

In  the  morning,  Anne  came  into  break- 
fast with  her  heart  in  her  mouth,  as  people 
say.  Fanny  did  not  appear:  her  maid 
was  curling  her  hair  Tsince  her  engage- 
ment she  had  always  had  her  breiSifast 
sent  in  to  her).  Mrs.  de  Travers  was  look- 
ing with  some  curiosity  on  a  lar^e  smooth 
Sacket,  that  looked  something  like  a  nice 
at  loaf  from  the  baker's  tied  up  in  brown 
paper  and  white  satin  ribbon. 

"  What  can  it  be  V '  said  Mrs.  de 
Travers.  "Another  splendid  present,  no 
doubt  Olympia,  take  them  in  to  the 
Marchesa.  Certainly,  Fanny  is  a  Most 
Fortunate  girl,  and  I  can  only  hope  that 
you,  my  Anne,  may  be  equally  lucky." 

<'  Oh,  mamma,"  said  Anne,  *'  nothing 
would  ever  induce  me  to  marry  a  man  like 
the  Marquis  —  not  twice  as  many  houses 
and  diamonds.  Oh,  mamma,  do  you  think 
Fanny  is  happy  V  " 

"  Happy  I  "  cried  Mrs.  de  Travers. 
"  She  is  the  happiest  —  most  —  most  — 
most " 

Words  failed  Mrs.  de  Travers ;  but  she 
added,  severely,  '*  I  hope,  Anne,  you  have 
not  been  putting  any  nonsense  into  her 
head?" 

''Dear  mamma,"  said  Anne,  bursting 
into  tears  and  clasping  her  hands,  "  I  knoto 
she  is  unhappy.  Let  us  save  her  while  it 
is  time.  If  you  had  but  heard  the  stories 
that  I  know  to  be  true  1 " 

Mrs.  de  Travers  was  so  indignant  that 
it  was  all  she  could  do  not  to  give  her  eld- 
est daughter  a  shake. 
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"  If  ever  I  hear  you  say  one  word  of  this 
ungrateful,  unnatural  nonsense,  I  shall  be* 
lieve  what  people  say  of  you,  Anne,  that 
you  are  jealous,"  cried  the  ansry  woman. 
**  Stories,  indeed  I  Who  cares  for  stories  ? 
I  am  for  deeds,  not  words,"  says  Mrs. 
de  Travers,  with  a  glance  at  her  new 
satin. 

^  Angelo  told  me  of  a  poor  peasant  maid- 
en who  drowned  herself^"  faltered  Anne. 
**  Madame  Riccabocca,  down  below,  says 
he  deserted  a  girl  on  the  eve  of  his  mar- 
riage and  broke  his  wife's  heart.  .  .  .  Oh, 
mamma,  question  Fanny,  I  entreat  you. 
She  is  miserable — I  know  she  is,"  cried 
poor  Anne.  As  she  spoke,  Fanny  entered, 
radiant  and  resplendent,  in  rippling  strings 
of  great  diamonds,  each  wortL  a  moderate- 
sized  house. 

Fanny  looked  anything  but  miserable. 
She  burst  out  into  shriO  laughter  when 
her  mother,  also  laughing,  sarcastically 
told  her  of  Anne's  absurd  nonsense.  She 
said  she  must  go  down  and  thank  "  Ottavio  " 
that  instant  for  his  splendid  present,  and 
she  ran  out  of  the  room.  Fanny  knew  the 
way,  and  hurrying  along  the  endless  suite, 
went  to  the  door  of  the  yellow  room  and 
tapped,  without  receiving  an  answer.  But 
she  heard  some  one  stirring,  and  turning 
the  handle  of  the  door,  she  peeped  in,  and 
saw  the  Marquis,  with  his  back  to  the  door, 
bending  over  the  old  oak  box  in  the  win- 
dow, which  had  once  excited  her  curiosity. 
Seeing  her  there,  he  closed  the  lid  sud- 
denly, and  came  to  the  door.  Fanny  felt 
a  little  frightened  when  she  found  herself 
facd  to  face  with  the  Marquis,  who  came 
outside  the  door,  closing  it  behind  him.  He 
looked  agitated,  pale,  trembling.  She 
could  not  think  what  was  the  matter  with 
him. 

"  You  here,  Fanny  ?  "  he  said,  not  un- 
kindly, as  he  sometimes  spoke,  but  in  a 
hoarse,  abrupt  voice.  **  Leave  me,  child, 
leave  me.  I  am  occupied  —  I  have  busi- 
ness." 

^  I  came  to  thank  you  for  your  splendid 
present,"  said  Fanny. 

"  Why  thank  me  ?  "  said  he.  « I  do  not 
value  those  diamonds.  Keep  them  —  keep 
them  —  but  leave  me  now." 

He  looked  about;  he  seemed  excited, 
and  scarcely  himself. 

**  What  is  the  matter?  "  said  Fanny,  lay- 
ing her  hand  on  his  arm;  '* something 
troubles  you.  Tell  me  what  it  is.  What 
were  you  doing?  You  know  I  have  a 
right  to  all  yota  secrets  now,"  she  added, 
gaily. 

As  she  spoke  the  thought  came  to  her 
that,  perhaps,  if  he  would  tell  her  more  of 


himself  she  might  lose  her  fear  of  him. 
"  You  tell  me  so  little,"  said  Fanny. 

<*Tell  you  morel"  said  the  Marquiiu 
"You  don't  know  what  you  say.  My 
present  from  this  date  belongs  to  you. 
Do  not  seek  to  know  what  is  past  See !  " 
said  he,  pointing  with  some  dignity,  "  all 
these  things  are  open  to  yon.  All  that  is 
mine  will  be  yours.  Miss;  but  my  own 

Fast,"  he  added,  "*  and  the  secrets  of  others, 
warn  you  to  leave  them  undisturbed." 
He  had  raised  his  voice.  "  I  am  too  proud 
to  use  artifice,  to  conceal :  I  trust  to  your 
honour."  The  words  seemed  to  echo  from 
room  to  room. 

Then  he  took  her  by  the  hand,  con- 
ducted her  in  silence  to  the  door  of  her 
mother's  apartment,  and  left  her.  Fanny 
afterwards  seemed  to  remember  that  a 
bell  had  been  tolling  all  the  time  of  their 
talk.  When  he  joined  them  at  the  usual 
hour,  he  made  no  allusion  to  the  morning ; 
but  as  he  took  leave  at  night,  he  took  her 
hand  and  held  it  tight  and  fierce  in  his 
great  claso. 

**  Miss  Fanni,"  he  sidd,  **  did  you  under- 
stand me  to-day  ?  Bemember,  I  allow  no 
questions  concerning  my  private  affairs.'* 
And  he  strode  away. 

No  questions  —  how  was  that  to  be? 
One  person  and  another  came  with  scraps 
of  gossip ;  hint  after  hint,  almost  wordless, 
peniaps,  at  first,  but  gathering  shape  as 
time  went  on.  He  had  been  twice  four 
times  married.  He  had  been  about  to  be 
married,  and  the  marriage  had  been  broken 
off  at  the  last  moment.  He  kept  a  death's- 
head  and  cross-bones  in  a  box  by  his  bed. 
There  was  no  end  to  the  stories  which 
seemed  to  fall  firom  every  side,  like  the 
arrows  of  an  unknown  enemy. 

Still  Fanny  persisted  in  her  resolution* 

Barbi  had  been  gone  three  davs,  and 
since  he  had  left  the  girls  and  their 
mother  had  come  hither  and  thither,  ex- 
ploring every  comer  of  the  grand  old 
place.  They  had  looked  at  the  title-deeds 
and  patents  lying  in  the  ereat  strong 
boxes,  at  the  stores  in  the  old  cupboards. 
It  is  the  custom  in  some  Italian  families,  at 
the  death  of  any  one  of  the  members,  to 
carry  off  all  their  personal  possessions  — 
tapestries,  china,  valuable  engravings-^ 
to  store-rooms  under  the  roof,  where  they 
lie  unvisited  and  undisturbed  as  years  ffo 
by.  Barbi  himself  did  not  know  of  the 
prizes  and  possessions  which  the  three 
ladies  discovered  during  his  absence :  early 
Raphael  drawings,  sketches  by  Michael 
Angelo,  a  "  Holy  Family  "  by  Correggio 
more  beautiful  than  anything  in  the  pal- 
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aoe  below.  AH  these  things  were  waiting 
in  the  labyrinths  up  above  for  the  future 
possessor  who  was  to  come  and  disinter 
them.  Fanny  tried  to  think  of  china  and 
tapestry  instead  of  crime  and  hidden  mys- 
tery, and  to  be  content  with  the  sense  of 
all  these  magnificent  possessions,  instead 
of  the  confidence  of  an  undoubting  heart. 
And  yet  she  had  rather  have  known  the 
contents  of  a  certain  old  oaken  box  than 
look  through  all  these  cupboards  and  gal- 
leries of  rich  possessions  put  together. 
But  then  she  had  got  to  think  — she  could 
not  have  told  you  why  —  that  her  be- 
trothed had  hidden  his  heart  in  that  old 
oaken  chest.  One  day — it  was  the  last 
before  Barbi's  return — her  mother  had 
gone  out  for  her  daily  drive,  Anne  was  in 
the  garden  sunning  and  sighing,  —  the 
ladies'-maid  was  cross  and  worn  out  pack- 
ing the  enormous  boxes — everything 
seemed  like  a  dream  and  unreal,  and 
Fanny  felt  dull  and  wandered  into  the 
great  rooms  below  to  reassure  herself,  I 
think,,  and  to  realize  that  Fate  had  indeed 
brought  her  to  be  mistress  of  this  great 
estate. 

She  wandered  down  the  marble  flight, 
and  found  the  great  door  of  the  great 
throne-room  open  wide,  and  old  Angelo 
dusting  as  usuaL  Angelo  did  most  of  the 
work'of  the  palace,  for,  rich  as  he  was,  the 
Marquis  had  come  to  Rome  for  a  short 
time  only;  his  home  was  in  Florence, 
whither  he  proposed  to  take  his  bride, 
His  dinner  came  in  from  the  pastrycook's, 
his  splendid  saloons  looked  somewhat 
diney  and  neglected,  and  he  lived  himself 
in  the  two  little  rooms  at  the  very  end,  of 
which  previous  mention  has  been  made. 

Fanny  was  now  more  at  home  in  the 
rooms  below  than  she  had  been  the  first 
day  she  danced  down  them  so  merrily. 
To-day  she  no  longer  danced,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  walked  with  no  little  dignity 
with  her  Genoese  velvet  trailing  half  a 
yard  after  her.  As  she  passed  the  great 
dais  a  foolish  fancy  took  her  to  jump  up 
and  sit  on  the  throne  as  she  had  seen  the 
Marquis  sitting  that  first  day  when  they 
met.  Here  was  a  scene  of  triumph  1  Old 
Angelo  looked  up  and  bowed  his  old  head 
over  his  duster.  "  Padrona,"  said  he  re- 
spectfully. Fanny  laughed,  but  at  the 
same  time  pictured  to  herself  all  the  dlite 
of  Roman  society.  Lady  Castleairs  among 
them,  passing  before  her.  There  she 
would  sit,  and  slightly  bow  her  head. 
How  they  all  womd  envy  her  and  wish 
that  they  had  been  more  kind.  Then  she 
pictured  the  Marquis  with  his  diamond 
star  sitting  there  beside  her  I    Why  did 


the  thought  of  her  future  husband  now 
always  bring  a  chill  along  with  it?  At 
first  it  had  seemed  to  her  so  great  an  hon- 
our to  be  noticed  bv  him  that  a  life's  fi^r&c- 
itude  could  scarcely  repay  it.  And  now 
already  she  began  dimly  to  feel  that  she 
had  made  a  mistake,  that  a  life  is  a  terri- 
bly large  sum  which  can  only  be  paid  by 
instalments — not  all  at  once,  but  day  by 
day.  Fanny  had  beg^m  to  be  afraid  of 
herself.  She  loved  her  ease  did  this  little 
woman,  and  to  do  her  justice  she  had 
thought  of  her  mother  and  sister  as  much 
as  of  herself.  Would  it  be  ease  ?  thinks 
Fanny,  leaning  back  among  the  cushions. 
Somehow  a  vision  had  haunted  her  of  the 
young  couple  wandering  arm-in-arm  across 
the  Coliseum,  their  shadows  passing  to- 
gether over  the  moonlit  pavement,  their 
eyes  upturned  in  happy  ecstacy.  Was  it 
so  with  her?  Ah,  no,  no  I  It  was  no  sen- 
timent, no  irresistible  charm  that  led  her. 
Fanny  did  not  dare  own  it  to  herself^  she 
had  scarcely  realized  it  hitherto,  but  a  bit- 
ter disappointment  was  hers.  It  was  all 
hard,  and  cold  and  dreary,  notwithstand- 
ing the  diamonds,  the  velvets,  the  four  at- 
tendants promised  for  her  use.  Ah  1  why 
was  this  so  ?  With  a  sudden  impulse  she 
tore  off  her  beautiful  diamond  ring  and 
threw  it  down;  it  did  not  fall  farther 
than  the  cushions  at  her  feet,  where  it  lay 
sparkling. 

Fanny,  with  a  sigh,  and  yet  ashamed  of 
her  childishness,  stooped  to  pick  it  up  once 
more,  and  slipped  it  on  her  finger.  At  the 
same  time  she  saw  that  there  was  some- 
thing lying  beside  the  ring.  It  was  a  small 
bunch  of  keys  on  a  chain  made  of  worked 
steel,  with  a  little  coronet  embossed.  One 
of  the  keys  was  a  quaint  and  old-fashioned 
looking  specimen.  Its  handle  was  of  steel, 
made  into  the  pattern  of  two  hearts  en- 
twined. No  doubt  the  keys  belonged  to 
the  Marquis,  and  that  he  had  dropped 
them  there.  These  were  the  keys  about 
which  he  had  been  so  much  disturbed. 
Ahl  how  different  he  had  seemed  to  her 
that  first  day  from  now  I  Why  do  people 
change?  thought  Fanny.  —  Why  do  we 
change  ourselves,  and  grow  fickle,  and 
faithless,  and  then  disturbed  because  we 
are  travelling  on  with  the  universtd 
progress  1 

"Why,  Fannjr,  what  are  you  doing?" 
said  Anne,  commg  in. 

Fannv  jumped  down,  looking  ashamed. 
"  I  am  doing  foolish  things,"  she  said,  slip- 
pincj  the  keys  into  her  pocket. 

She  was  still  thoughtful :  no  wonder  —  a 
maiden  on  the  eve  of  her  marriage.  She 
walked  on  along  the  rooms;  her  sister  fol- 
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lowed:  they  had  come  down  the  endless 
suite.  Here  was  the  door  of  the  yellow 
room  open  wide,  and  that  of  the  bed-room 
beyond.  The  servants  left  in  charse  had 
neglected  to  set  things  in  order.  Italian 
servants  take  their  duties  deliberately,  and 
are  apt  to  put  them  off  till  the  evening. 
Anne  flitted  about.  Fanny  sat  down  by 
the  table.  Her  heart  was  beating,  and  her 
cheeks  were  burning  red,  like  two  summer 
roses.  Should  she  leave  his  secrets,  and 
have  done  with  them  and  with  him? 
Should  she  go  back  and  finish  out  the 
play?  What  was  she  doing?  she  kept 
asHng  herself:  for  what  was  she  selling 
her  youth?  She  had  loved  him  a  little, 
but  her  fear  had  overmastered  her  love, 
and  now  she  only  trembled  at  his  coming. 
Would  she  take  him  if  he  were  poor  like 
herself?  Ah  1  no,  no,  thought  Fanny, 
wringing  her  hands. 

Anne*s  back  was  turned,  she  was  look- 
ing out  into  the  courtyard  from  the  open 
window. 

A  sudden  impulse  and  determination  to 
know  the  worst  came  over  my  heroine; 
Hke  Catherine  Morland,  of  well-known 
memory,  she  jumped  up,  sprang  across  the 
room,  and  put  the  key  mto  the  lock  with  a 
trembling  hand.  "les,  Imti//  know."  Of 
what  use  were  scruples  when  a  whole 
life's  peace  was  at  stake  ?  thought  Fanny, 
desperately. 

Anne  turned  with  a  little  exclamation, 
as  the  old  'cabinet  flew  open.  What  was 
this — was  this  the  mystery  I  The  first 
thing  that  Fanny  saw  was  a  head  without 
a  body,  two  wild  and  frightened-looking 
eyes  staring  back  at  her,  and  then  two 
more,  for  Anne  had  come  up,  and  was 
standing  behind ;  and  there  was  a  looking- 
glass  in  the  old  oak  lid,  where  the  peasant 
maiden,  to  whom  it  had  once  belonged, 
had  often  smiled  at  herself,  at  her  own 
bright  eyes,  and  coral  necklace :  it  only 
reflected  her  picture  now  hanging  over- 
head! 

Was  this  alll  some  half-dozen  letters, 
out  of  one  of  which  fell  a  lock  of  hair, 
some  trinkets,  a  coral  necklace,  a  diamond 
ring,  with  a  broken  coronet,  a  couple  of 
cases  for  photographs:  underneath  all  a 
peasant  girl's  dress  neatly  folded,  and 
the  blue  hood  of  the  Society  of  the 
Brothers  of  Piety. 

Fanny  pulled  out  the  things  one  by  one, 
and  opened  one  of  the  photograph  oases. 
"  Oh,  Anne,  look  here  I "  she  said. 

The  case  contained  two  pictures:  one 
was  the  face  of  the  maiden  in  the  picture 
they  had  so  often  looked  at,  young  and 
sweet  and  wistful,  with  great  gentle  be- 


eyes.  Lucetta  was  written  be- 
neath it,  with  a  dale.  The  other  was  a 
wild  wan  wistftd  woman.  Ck>uld  it  be  tfett 
same  ?  *<  Addif* "  was  written  beneath. 

On  the  second  case  was  a  coronet,  and 
within  was  a  long  melancholy  hatchet-face, 
with  ^  Marchesa  Barbi,  n^  Mangiascudi  ** 
written  in  Barbi's  own  handwriting.  Fan- 
ny found  a  third  portrait  in  this  curious 
receptacle  of  the  Mitfquis's  reminiscences. 
It  was  her  own :  as  she  had  given  it  to 
him,  in  a  little  oval  frame ;  beside  it  lay 
a  ^love  she  had  lost  one  night  upon  the 
staircase,  and  a  long  iron  chaia  rusted  im 
placed,  with  spikes. 

Fanny  knelt  absorbed  in  her  investiga- 
tions. She  had  forgotten  that  it  was 
wrong.  It  seemed  to  her  as  if  the  one 
thing  she  cared  about  in  all  the  world 
was  the  truth.  There  lay  the  packet  of 
little,  cramped,  yet  legibly  written  letters, 
and  with  trembling  hands  she  began  to 
open  them. 

^  Oh,  Fanny,  don't,"  Anne  said,  faintly. 
But  Aime,  with  all  her  sweetness  was 
human. 

Fanny  glanced  at  the  letters.  They 
seemed  to  be  love-letters  of  some  viUage- 
ffirl.  She  was  expecting  him,  —  when  was 
he  coming  back?  life  without  him  was  not 
worth  living.  All  was  ready  for  their 
marriage;  the  parents  had  consented. 
Then  came  a  wife^s  letters.  She  had  seen 
him  so  with  a  failing  heart ;  she  trembled 
that  harm  might  befall  him :  but  he  had 
been  summoned  by  the  learned  doctors  to 
claim  his  inheritance :  he  had  been  right  to 
go.  The  third  letter,  dated  long  after, 
miplored  him  with  many,  many  loving 
words,  to  return.  Where  was  he  ?  had  he 
forgotten  his  wife,  his  home  ?  No ;  for 
money  had  come,  predous  gifts,  a  beauti^ 
ful  coral  such  as  she  had  longed  for ;  but 
she  wanted  no  gifts,  she  wanted  him — she 
was  ill — she  was  anxious  and  foolish ;  sht 
sent  him  her  picture,  was  she  not  changed  ? 
but  ever  his  faithful  longing  Lucetta. 

Fanny  nervously  turned  on  to  the  last 
letter  in  the  packet,  for  she  seemed  to  hear 
a  tramp  of  horses  and  sounds  in  the  court 
below.  Anne  ran  to  the  window,  and 
came  back  crying  that  it  was  him,  she 
knew  it  was.  Fanny  scarcely  heard  her. 
It  was  a  terrible  letter.  It  called  on 
Heaven  to  forgive  him  his  crime.  What, 
being  married  already,  he  had  basely  de- 
serted his  wife,  and  united  himself  to  anoth- 
er unhappy  woman,  also  deceived,  also 
broken-hearted!  He  had  been  ashamed 
(perhaps  it  was  no  wonder !),  in  his  hi^h 
estate,  of  owning  to  his  humble  home  m 
the  village.    ''The  thought  of  his  sin," 
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said  Lucetta,  ^  was  more  than  she  could 
bear.  She  had  prayed,  she  had  snfiFered 
penance.  Every  day  she  lived  his  sin  was 
the  greater,  she  saicL  She  would  live  no 
longer.  She  sent  him  a  last,  last,  last 
farewell.  She  would  fain  see  him  once 
again,  and  should  stand  at  the  door  of  his 
palace  when  he  drove  by,  and  then,  she 
said,  her  life's  dream  would  be  ended. 
She  should  die  for  him,  and  she  felt  that 
it  was  no  crime  to  hide  herself  for  ever  in 
the  flowing  river." 

Underneath,  in  a  different  hand,  was 
written: — "Opened  by  me,  Sibilla  di 
Mangiascudi — disgraced,  insulted,  and  de- 
ceived." 

Fanny  had  not  been  mistaken  when  she 
heard  carriage-wheels,  and  voices  coming 
along  the  rooms. 

"Listen I  they  are  coming.  It  is  the 
Marquis,"  cried  Anne,  desperate  and  run- 
ning to  the  door  of  the  room,  and  pushing 
it. 

Fanny  did  not  lose  her  presence  of 
mind. 

"  Go  down  into  the  garden,"  she  said, 
"  through  the  bed-room.  Quick !  I  will 
follow.'^ 

She  was  quite  cidm.  She  felt  that  the 
crisis  had  come.  She  hastily  threw  back 
the  things,  closed  the  box,  locked  it,  and 
stood  there  with  quivering  lips  as  the  door 
opened  and  ^arbi  came  in.  He  looked 
darker  and  more  gloomy  than  ever. 

"What  are  you  doing  here?"  he  said, 
abruptly.  But  Fanny  did  not  answer. 
"  What  have  you  there  ?  "  he  asked  again, 
advancing. 

Fannv  answered  nothing,  but  slowly 
raised  her  hand  and  gave  him  the  keys, 
without  a  word.  Then  she  gave  a  scream, 
for  he  seized  her  little  wrist  with  such  a 
grip  that  the  blood  came  starting  where 
the  diamond-ring  cut  her  fingers,  and  as 
he  took  the  keys  into  his  hand  he  saw  that 
the  double  heart  handle  was  stained. 

"  What  is  that  ?  "  he  said,  almost  wildly. 
"  Who  gave  them  to  you?    Who  are  you  ^ 
that  you  pry  into  my  secrets,  and  throw  | 
my  sacrea  relics  under  foot  ? "    And  he 
pointed  to  the  peasant's  handkerchief  that  | 
Fanny,  in  her  haste,  had  left  upon  the 
floor.    He  seemed  half  beside  himself.         | 

"You,  too,  shall  die,"  he  said.  '' Shel 
did  not  deserve  it,  but  another  woman  be- 
fore you  burst  open  my  sacred  past,  and 
she  died  of  shame  and  a  broken  heart. 
Ah,  Fanni,  Fanni,  I  thought  you  at  least 
would  have  obeyed  me." 

His  eyes  were  so  strange  that  Fanny 
thought  his  reason  must  be  affected,  but 
it  was  not  so — he  was  superstitious  to 


an  extraordinary  degree,  but  perfectly 
sane. 

"  Your  life  henceforth,"  he  said, "  will  be 
embittered  as  mine  is,  and  haunted  by  her 
memory,  and  saddened  by  penance.  Ah, 
Fanni,  Fanni,  what  have  you  done  ?  You 
have  undone  us  both." 

"Yes,"  said  Fanny,  trembling  very 
much.  "You  are  right.  I  cannot  marry 
you  now.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  should 
not  have  read  your  letters.  I  am  an  un- 
grateful little  creature,  forgive  me.  Good- 
By." 

"  Good-by  1 "  shouted  Barbi,  who  seemed 
half  out  of  himself — in  a  sort  of  frenzy. 
"You  know  my  secrets  —  you  are  mine  I 
You  have  promised  —  you  are  minel  I 
do  not  let  you  go  I  Do  you  think  you 
deserve  no  punishment  for  your  treach- 
ery?" 

He  was  in  a  fiiry,  and  stamped  and 
looked  so  wild  and  so  terrible  that  Fanny, 
frightened  out  of  her  wits,  started  away. 

"  I  do  not  let  you  go  I  I  do  not  let  yon 
out  of  my  sight  till  we  are  married  I "  said 
Barbi,  striding  after  her ;  but,  with  a  sud- 
den spring,  she  ran  into  the  bed-room,  the 
door  of  wnich  Anne  was  holding  open,  and 
the  two  girls  banged  it  in  his  £%ce.  He 
seemed  to  them  capable  of  killing  Fanny 
on  the  spot. 

"  Anne,  Anne  I  What  are  we  to  do  ? 
Can  we  get  out  by  the  garden?"  said 
Fanny,  pointing  to  the  staircase  door. 

"It  IS  locked.  The  lower  door  is 
locked,"  said  Anne,  wringing  her  hands. 
A  tremendous  thundering  blow  upon  the 
door  made  the  two  girls  start  again. 
"  Let  us  call  for  help,"  said  Fanny.  "Yes, 
yes,  Pm  here,"  she  cried  to  Barbi,  to  quiet 
him,  for  every  minute  she  thought  the 
door  would  come  down.  "  Go  to  the  stair- 
case-window, Anne,  and  see  if  you  can  get 
at  any  help." 

"  Let  me  in  I "  said  Barbi,  with  another 
tremendous  blow. 

"  I  beseech  you  be  calm,"  cried  Fanny. 
"I  will  come  if  you  will  be  calm.  You 
frighten  me." 

"  You  deserve  it  I "  shouted  Bluebeard, 
furiously. 

"  Anne,  do  you  see  any  one  ? "  said 
Fanny,  running  to  the  head  of  the  stairs. 

"  I  see  a  cloud  of  dust.  They  are  beat- 
ii^  carpets  in  the  garden,"  said  Anne. 
"But,  oh  I  they  won't  look  up." 

Again  the  door  shook  on  its  hinges. 

"  Anne,  I  shall  die,"  said  Fanny,  crying. 
"  Do  call  out  —  scream !  he  will  kill  us. 

"  Here  are  two  Brothers  of  the  Pietl^" 
cried  Anne,  "coming  slowly  along  the 
terraoe-walk.    K  I  could  but  make  them 
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hear  .  •  .  That  bell  will  drown  my  voice. 
Help  1  help  I "  she  cried.  Then  she  came 
running  in,  pale  and  trembling.  "  They 
hear  me  I  They  have  got  the  key  of  the 
garden-door,"  she  said. 

At  the  sound  of  the  bell,  Barbi's  blows 
had  suddenly  increased. 

*'  Let  me  through,  let  me  through  1 "  he 
cried  violently. 


Suddenly  the  door  opened  wide — the 
two  members  of  the  confraternity  stood 
before  him. 

"  Come  I "  they  said.  "  Do  you  not  hear 
the  summons  ?  " 

Barbi  hastily  pulled  his  blue  mask  over 
his  face.  And  while  Anne  and  her  sister 
stood  clinging  to  each  other  in  tears,  the 
three  walked  slowly  away. 


From  The  Examiner. 
GAMBETIA'S  BE8IGNATION. 

M.  Gambetta  has  promptly  made  a  full 
atonement  for  his  false  step  in  opposition 
to  the  arrangements  of  the  Paris  Grovern- 
ment  of  Defence.  For  a  few  days  it  seemed 
as  if  he  were  about  to  undo  all  the  good 
work  be  had  rendered  to  his  country,  and 
by  one  move  to  strengthen  the  power  of 
Germany  and  to  ruin  the  true  interests  of 
Republicanism.  We  may  rejoice  that  his 
impulsive  patriotism  has  not  taken  that 
turn.  It  is  clear  that  he  could  not  have 
worked  well,  during  these  weeks  of  ex- 
treme embarrassment,  with  M.  Jules  Favre 
and  his  other  colleagues  in  Paris ;  and  his 
resignation  is,  thereiore,  very  satisfactory. 
He  frees  himself  from  all  charge  of  sac- 
rificing France  to  his  own  ambition,  and 
makes  it  easier  for  him  to  enter  the  ser- 
vice of  the  country  when  his  help  will  be 
useful. 

Let  us  do  justice  to  this  fiery  patriot. 
There  seems  risk  that  Englishmen  who 
two  or  three  months  ago  lauded  him  to  the 
skies,  will  now  turn  against  him,  and  that 
his  own  countrymen,  ail  but  the  few  who 
share  his  enthusiasm,  will  for  a  time,  at  any 
rate,  be  yet  louder  in  their  condemnation. 
Violent  and  headstrong  he  certainly  has 
been ;  but  a  man  like  him  was  needed  to 
stir  up  the  energies  of  France,  and  his 
work  therein  is  none  the  less  praiseworthy 
because  it  has  been  all  in  vain.  The  same 
spirit  that  induced  him,  when  a  youth,  to 
maim  his  body  as  the  only  way  open  to  him 
of  release  from  the  priestly  life  ordained 
by  his  father,  has  marked  his  career  as  a 
public  man  in  France.  Daring  in  all 
things,  he  denounced  Napoleonism  when 
at  its  height  with  uncurbed  eloquence,  and 
with  like  eloquence  he  has  guided  timid 
millions  and  rival  factions  from  the  day 
when  Napoleon  was  deposed.    Like  many 


other  eloquent  men,  but  more  honestly 
than  most,  he  has  not  been  careful  as  to 
the  words  with  which  he  has  urged  on  his 
followers.  He  has  mis-stated  facts,  and 
drawn  from  actual  events  impossible  infer- 
ences. It  would  hardly  be  too  much  to  say 
that  in  every  speech  and  proclamation  that 
has  issued  from  him  since  last  September 
there  has  been  some  perversion  of  the 
truth,  some  reckless  exaggeration,  or  some 
frivolous  incredulity.  But  it  is  certainly 
not  too  much  to  say  that  in  all  this  he  was 
perfectly  honest.  Visionaries  and  enthu* 
siasts  are  somewhat  rare  nowadays,  and 
we  are  apt  to  believe  that  every  man  who 
does  not  speak  the  truth  is  a  liar.  M. 
Gambetta's  action  should  incline  us  to  be 
more  charitable.  Under  the  Empire  he 
yearned  to  restore  the  true  life  of  the  na- 
tion. When  the  Empire  was  o\%rtumed 
he  could  not  believe  that  that  life  was  im- 

f  aired.  He  thought  it  would  be  easy  for 
'ranee  to  rise  as  one  man  and  drive  out 
the  invader.  As  each  little  victory  was 
gained  it  seemed  to  him  a  great  triumph. 
As  each  terrible  defeat  was  experienced 
he  regarded  it  as  only  a  momentary  re- 
verse. He  had  such  abounding  feith  in  his 
cause,  the  cause  of  French  Republicanism, 
that  he  could  not  believe  in  failure.  Of 
course  clear-sighted  statesmen  are  the 
best;  but  there  is  something  very  noble 
in  the  blind  zeal  of  this  determined  man, 
and  something  very  pathetic  in  that  view 
of  him,  weeping  in  the  streets  of  Bordeaux 
when  the  bitter  news  of  the  surrender  of 
Paris  gave  the  lie  to  his  long-cherished 
hopes.  Nearly  40,000,000  French  people 
are  now  in  distress,  and  the  agony  of  any 
one  man  among  them  seems  too  slight  to 
be  singled  out  from  the  whole  mass  of 
misery ;  but  if  one  Frenchman  more  than 
another  deserves  the  sympathy  of  others 
just  now,  it  is  L^on  Gambetta. 
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THE   SWAN-SOISTG   OF   PARSON   AVERY,  ETC. 


THE  SWAN-SONG  OP  PARSON  AVERY. 
1685. 

When  the  reaper's  task  was  ended,  and  the 

Summer  wearing  late. 
Parson  Avery  sailed  from  Newbury  with  his 

wife  and  children  eight, 
Propping  down  the  river  harbor  in  the  shallop 

Watch  and  Wait 

.  Pleasantly  lay  the  clearings  in  the  mellow  Sum- 
mer morn. 

And  the  newly-planted  orchards  dropping  their 
fruits  first  bom, 

And  the  homesteads  like  brown  islands  amidst  a 
sea  of  oom. 

Broad  meadows  reaching  seaward  the    tided 

creeks  between. 
And  hills  rolled,  wave-like,  inland,  with  o&ks 

and  walnuts  green ; 
A  fairer  home,  a  goodlier  land,  his  eye  had  never 

seen. 

Yet  away  sailed  Parson  Avery,  away  where  duty 

led. 
And  the  voice  of  God  seemed  calling,  to  break 

the  living  bread 
To  the  souls  of  fishers  starving  on  the  rocks  of 

Marblehead. 

All  day  they  sailed :  at  nightfall  the  pleasant 

landbreeze  died. 
The  blackening  sky  at  midnight  its  starry  lights 

denied. 
And,  fiir  and  low,  the  thunder  of    tempest 

prophesied. 

Blotted  oat  was  all  the  ooast-line,  gone  were 

rook  and  wood  and  sand ; 
Grimly  anxious  stood  the  helmsman  with  the 

tiller  in  his  hand. 
And  questioned  of  the  darkness  what  was  sea 

and  what  was  land. 

And  the  preacher  heard  his  dear  ones,  nestled 

round -him,  weeping  sore  : 
**  Never  heed,  my   little  children!    Christ  is 

walking  on  before. 
To  the  pleasant  land  of  Heaven,  where  the  sea 

shall  be  no  more!  ** 

All  at  once  the  great  cloud  parted,  like  a  cur- 
tain drawn  aside. 

To  let  down  the  torch  of  lightning  on  the  terror 
fkr  and  wide; 

And  the  thunder  and  the  whirlwind  together 
smote  the  tide. 

There  was  wailing  in  the  shallop,  woman's  wail 

and  man's  despair, 
A  crash  of  breaking  timbers  on  the  rocks  so 

sharp  and  bare,  I 

And  through  it  all  the  murmur    of  Father 

Avery's  prayer.  1 


From  the  struggle  in  the  darkness  with  the  wild 

waves  and  the  blast. 
On  a  rock,  where  every  billow  broke  above  hun 

as  it  passed,  ^ 

Alone  of  all  his  household  the  man  of  Ood  was 

oast 

There  a  comrade  heard  him  priiying  in  the 
pause  of  wave  and  wind  : 

**  All  my  own  have  gone  before  me,  and  I  linger 
just  behind; 

Not  for  life  I  ask,  but  only  for  the  rest  thy  ran- 
somed find! 

**  In  this  night  of  death  I  challenge  the  promise 

of  thy  Word! 
Let  me  see  the  great  salvation  of  which  mine 

ears  have  heard! 
Let  me  pass  fh>m  hence  forgiven,  through  the 

grace  of  Christ,  our  Lord! 

**  In  the  baptism  of  these  waters  wash  white  my 

every  sin. 
And  let  me  follow  up  to  Thee  my  household  and 

my  k?n! 
Open  the  sea-gate  of  thy  Heaven  and  let  me 

enter  in! " 

The  ear  of  God  was  open  to  his  servant's  last 

request; 
As  the  stronji;  wave  swept  him  downward  the 

sweet  prayer  upward  pressed. 
And  the  soul  of  Father  Avery  went  with  it  to 

his  rest 

There  was  wailing  on  the  mainland  from  the 

rocks  of  M  irblebead, 
In  the  stricken  church  of  Newbury  the  notes 

for  prayer  wore  read. 
And  long  by  board  and  hearthstone  the  living 

mourned  the  dead. 

And  still  the  fishers  out-bound,  or  sondding 

from  the  squall. 
With  grave  and  reverent  faces  the  ancient  tale 

recall. 
When  thev  see  the  white  waves  breaking  on  the 

«*  Rook  of  Avery's  Fall!" 

Quoted  in  Notes  and  Qneriei. 


TEN  REASONS  FOR  GOING  TO  CHURCH 

Some  go  to  church  for  a  walk. 
Some  go  to  church  for  a  talk. 
Some  go  there  to  gain  a  fHend, 
Some  go  there  their  tHults  to  mend. 
Some  go  there  to  see  the  fashions. 
Some  go  there  to  calm  the  passions, 
S>me  go  there  to  seek  a  lover. 
Some  go  there  their  faults  to  cover. 
Some  go  there  to  doie  and  nod. 
And  some  go  there  to  worship  God." 
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From  The  Qnarterlj  Review. 
MODERN  WHIST.* 

^  The  game  of  whist,  after  two  centuries 
6f  elaboration,  has  now  become  a  favour- 
ite amusement  in  all  ranks  of  society,  and 
especially  with  persons  of  great  intelli- 
gence and  ability.  Numerous  societies 
have  been  established  expressly  for  its 
practice,  and  at  many  of  the  West  End 
clubs  it  is  played  daily,  particularly  in  the 
afternoon  when  the  mental  faculties  are 
more  active  than  in  the  evening.  At  these 
little  gatherings  may  be  seen  men  of  high 
rank,  sitting  at  the  same  tables  with  others 
eminent  in  literature,  science,  art,  or  the 
public  service — all  testifying,  by  the  ear- 
nestness with  which  their  attention  is  fixed 
on  the  game,  to  its  great  intellectual  at- 
tractions. In  the  best  private  circles,  too, 
and  in  domestic  society  generally,  its  high 
character  is  becoming  better  appreciated, 
although  the  style  of  play  is  still  far  firom 
what  it  ought  to  be. 

Whist  is  of  English  origin,  but  its  popu- 
larity is  not  confined  to  this  country.  On 
the  Continent  it  has  become  fully  natural- 
ized ;  the  finest  player  that  ever  lived  was 
a  Frenchman,  and  the  most  elaborate 
works  on  whist  are  by  foreign  authors. 
It  has,  in  fact,  extended  over  the  whole 
earth ;  there  is  not  a  spot  where  European 
civilization  prevails,  where  whist  is  not 
practised  and  prized.  A  published  colleo- 
tion  of  "Whist  Studies"  dates  from  the 
tropics ;  in  the  rigour  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can winter  whist  forms  the  occupation  of 
the  frozen-up  inhabitants  for  months  to- 
gether ;  and  in  the  wilds  of  Australia  the 
farmers  play  at  whist  for  "sheep  points, 
with  a  bullock  on  the  rubber." 

We  need  not  hesitate  to  give  a  place  in 

*  A  short  Treatise  on  th€  Oame  qf  Whist,  con- 
taining the  Laws  qf  the  Oame,  and  also  some  Rules 
trhertby  a  Beginner  may,  with  due  attention  to  them, 
attain  to  the  Playing  it  well.  With  Calculations 
and  Cases.  By  a  Oentlemftn  [Edroond  Hoyli>]. 
Bath  printed,  and  London  reprinted.  For  W.  Web- 
ster, near  St.  Paul's.    1748. 

2.  The  Principles  </  Whist  stated  and  explained, 
and  its  Practice  illustrated  on  an  Original  System, 
by  means  qf  hands  played  completely  through.  By 
Cavendish.    London,  1802. 

a  A  Treatise  on  Short  Whist.  By  James  Clay. 
M.r.    London,  1861 

4.  The  Theory  qf  the  Modem  Scientific  Game  qf 
Whist.  By  William  Pole,  F.B.S.,  Mus.  Doc.  Oxon. 
l^ndon,  1866. 


our  pages  to  an  intellectual  occupation  of 
such  high  and  universal  interest ;  and  we 
propose,  first,  to  offer  a  concise  history 
of  the  game ;  next  to  describe  the  chief 
characteristics  of  its  most  modem  and 
improved  form ;  and,  lastly,  to  add  a  few 
remarks  on  whist  playing. 

The  early  history  of  whist  is  involved 
in  some  obscurity.  It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  a  game  of  this  high  character 
should  have  sprung  at  once  perfect  into 
being ;  it  has  been  formed  by  gradual  de- 
velopment firom  elements  previously  ex- 
isting. As  early  as  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century  a  card  game  was  in  com- 
mon use,  of  which  both  the  name  and  the 
chief  feature  enter  prominently  into  the 
construction  of  whist.  This  was  ciEtlled 
triumph — corrupted  into  trump  —  and  the 
essence  of  it  was  the  predominance  of 
one  particular  suit,  called  the  triumph  or 
trump-suit,  over  all  the  others.  It  was 
of  Continental  origin,  like  most  of  the 
card  games  in  use  at  that  period.  A  work 
published  in  Italy  in  1526  speaks  of  it  un- 
der the  name  of  Trionfiy  and  it  is  men- 
tioned by  Rabelais  as  la  TViumphe,  among 
the  games  played  by  Gargantua.  From 
France  it  was  imported  into  England, 
where  it  soon  became  popular  in  good  so- 
ciety, as  we  find  a  reference  to  it  in  a 
quarter  where  it  would  hardly  be  looked 
for,  namely,  in  a  sermon  preached  by 
Latimer  at  Cambridge  the  Sunday  before 
Christmas,  1529.  He  mentions  the  game 
under  its  corrupted  as  well  as  its  original 
appellation,  and  clearly  alludes  to  its 
characteristic  feature,  as  the  following  ex- 
tracts will  show :  — 

<*  And  where  you  are  wont  to  celebrate  Christ- 
masB  in  playing  at  oards,  I  intend  by  Qod's 
grace  to  deal  auto  you  Christ's  Cards,  wherein 
you  shall  perceive  Christ's  Rule.  The  game 
that  we  play  at  shall  be  called  the  Triumph, 
which,  if  it  be  well  played  at,  he  that  dealeth 
shall  win;  the  Players  shall  likewise  win;  and 
the  standers  and  lookers  upon  shall  do  the  same. 

**  You  must  mark  also  that  the  Triumph  must 
apply  to  fetch  homo  unto  him  all  the  other  cards, 
whatever  suit  they  be  of* 

**TheD  further  we  must  say  to  ourselves. 
What    requireth  Christ  oi  a  Christian  man? 
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Now  torn  up  your  Tramp,  (Hearts  is  Tramp, 
as  I  said  before),  and  oast  year  Tramp,  your 
Heart,  on  this  card." 

Other  references  to  this  game  are  found 
at  a  later  period ;  we  need  only  mention 
two.  In  "  Gammer  Gorton's  Needle," 
said  to  be  the  first  piece  performed  in 
England  under  the  name  of  a  comedy, 
and  written  by  Bishop  Still  soon  after  the 
middle  o£  the  sixteenth  century,  occurs 
this  passage :  — 

•*  Chat.  What,  Dicoon  T  come  nere,  ye  be  no 

stranger : 
We  be  set  fast  at  tramp,  man,  hard  by 

the  tyre. 
Thoa  shalt  set  on  the  king,  if  thoa 

come  a  little  nyer. 

Come  hither,  Dol;  Dol,  sit  downe  and 

play  this  game. 
And,  as  thoa  sawest  me  do,  see  thoa 

do  even  the  same : 
There  is  five  tramps  besides  the  qaeene, 

the  hindmost  thoa  shalt  find  her; 
Take  hede  of  Sim  Glover's  wife,  she 

hath  an  eie  behind  her." 

Another  reference  is  by  Shakespeare. 
In  "Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  Act  IV., 
Scene  12,  Antony  says,  — 

««  My  good  knave,  Eros,  now  thy  Captain  is 
Even  saoh  a  body  :  here  I  am  Antony; 
Tet  cannot  hold  this  visible  shape,  my  knave. 
I  made  these  wars  for  Egypt;  and  the  Queen, — 
Whose  heart  I  thought  I  had,  for  she  had 

mine; 
Which,  whilst  it  was   mine,  had   annexM 

unto  't 
A  million  more,  now  lost,  —  she,  Eros,  has 
Paok'd  cards  with  Cassar,  and  taXae  played 

my  glory 
Unto  an  enemy's  triumph,** 

This  passage  has  been  the  subject  of  sev- 
eral comments ;  but  the  repeated  allusions 
to  card  playing  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the 
reference  in  the  last  word. 

The  game  of  Triumph  appears  to  have 
been  played  in  several  difiTerent  ways, 
some  of  which  resembled  our  present 
Ecartd;  they  had,  however,  little  similarity 
to  whist  except  in  the  feature  of  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  trump  suit,  which  was 
common  to  them  all. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  game  had  acquired  in  Eng- 


land   another   name,  which   is  also  pre- 
served in    whist,  namely,  Ruffe,    It  has 
often  excited  curiosity  how  the  word  for 
an  ornament  to  the  neck  or  wrists  should 
have  come  to  be  used  for   this  purpose; 
but  it  is  possible  it  may  have  been  only 
another  corruption  of  the  original  French 
triomphe,  as  there  is  much  similarity  in  the 
sounds.    At    any   rate    the    terms   were 
synonymous,  as  Cotgrave,  in  his  "  French 
and  English  Dictionary,"  1611,  explains  the 
French  word  triomphe  to  mean  "  the  card- 
game  called  ruffe  or  trump ; "  and  Nares 
in  his  Glossary  says  "  ruff  meant  a  trump 
card,  charta  daminatrix.** 

But  contemporaneously  with  this  change, 
the  game  itself  had  also  undergone,  in 
England,  some  modifications  which  caused 
it  to  differ  materially  from  the  original 
foreign  type,  and  among  these  was  the 
attachment  of  certain  advantages,  or 
"  honours,"  to  the  four  highest  cards  of 
the  trump-suit.  This  was  probably  of  it- 
self an  ancient  invention,  for  we  find  a 
game  called  ^'les  Honeurs"  in  Rabelais' 
list ;  but  the  importation  of  it  into  trump 
or  ruff  gave  the  game  a  new  character, 
and  it  took  the  name  of  <<  Ruff-and-hon- 
ours,'^  the  original  form  being  called 
"  French  ruff"  for  distinction. 

Ruff-and-honours  was  played  with  a 
pack  of  fifty-two  cards,  the  ace  ranking 
the  highest.  There  were  four  players, 
two  being  partners  against  the  other  two, 
and  each  received  twelve  cards;  the  re- 
maining four  were  left  as  a  stock  on  the 
table,  and  the  top  one  was  turned  up  to 
determine  the  trump  Buit.  The  player 
who  happened  to  hold  the  ace  of  trumps 
had  the  privilege  of  taking  the  stock  in 
exchange  for  four  cards  of  his  own,  an 
operation  called  ruffing.  The  score  was 
nine,  and  the  party  that  won  most  tricks 
were  "most  forward  to  win  the  set" 
Three  honours  in  the  joint  hands  were 
reckoned  equivalent  to  two  tricks,  and 
four  honours  to  four.  This  came  very 
near  to  whist,  and  was,  in  fact,  whist  in  an 
imperfect  form. 

The  further  changes  in  the  constitution 
of  the  game,  and  the  radical  alteration  of 
the  name,  appear  to  have  taken  place 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
first  form  of  the    new  designation  was 
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Whisky  a  word  which  occurs  in  "  Taylor's 
Motto,*  by  Taylor,  the  Water  Poet,  pub- 
lished in  1C21.  Speaking  of  the  prodigal, 
he  says :  — 

**  He  flings  his  money  tne  with  oareleasnesse. 
At  noyum,  mamohanoe,  misohanoe  (ohuse  ye 

which). 
At  one-and  thirty,  or  at  poore-and-rioh, 
Bufie,  slam,  trump,  nody,  whisk,  hole,  sant, 

new  cut" 

The  origin  of  the  word  is  obscure ; 
but,  in  default  of  a  better  explanation,  it 
has  been  suggested  that  it  was  used  by 
the  common  people  as  a  synonym  for  ruffy 
in  ridicule  of  the  affectations  of  the  gal- 
lants who  played  at  the  game.  The  arti- 
cle of  dress  in  fSEtshion  under  the  latter 
fiame  at  the  time  is  described  as  — 

**  great  and  monsterous,  made  either  of  cam- 
bric, holland,  lawne,  or  ek  of  some  other  the 
finest  cloth  that  can  be  got  for  money,  whereof 
some  be  a  quarter  of  a  yard  deepe,  yea  some 
more,  hanjring  over  their  shoulder-points,  in- 
stead of  a  Tdile.  But  if  JEolus  with  his  blasts, 
or  Neptune  with  his  storms,  chaunce  to  bit  upon 
the  crasie  barke  of  their  bruised  ruffles,  then 
they  goeth  flip^p  in  the  winde,  like  ragges 
that  flew  abroad,  lying  on  their  shoulders  like 
the  disheolout  of  a  slut*' 

This  sort  of  thing  might  well  be  ridi- 
culed as  a  whiskf  which  not  only  meant  "  a 
small  besom  or  brush,**  but  idso  referred 
to  an  article  of  dress  :  — 

**  Their  wrinkled  necks  were  oovered  o*er 
With  whisks  of  lawn,  by  grannums  wore 
In  base  contempt  of  bishops*  sleeves/* 

Thirty  or  forty  years  after  Taylor's 
mention  of  the  word,  as  applied  to  the 
game,  it  had  become  changed  to  its  pres- 
ent form,  the  earliest  known  use  of  which 
is  quoted  by  Johnson  from  the  second  part 
of  "Hudibras**  (spurious),  published  in 
1663:  — 

*<  But  what  was  this  T    A  game  at  Whist, 
Unto  our  Plowden-Canonist.** 

In  1674  we  find  a  published  description 
of  the  game  in  a  curious  book,  ascribed  to 
Charles  Cotton  the  poet,  and  entitled 
«  The  Compleat  Gamester ;  or  Instructions 
how  to  play  at  Billiards,  Trucks,  Bowls, 
and  Chess;  together  with. all  manner  of 
usual  and  most  gentile  Games,  either  on 


Cards  or  Dice.'*  ♦  In  this  book  a  chapter 
is  devoted  to  "  English  Ruff-and-Honours, 
and  "Whist,"  and  it  contains  the  following 
passage :  — 

'*  Ruff-and-honours  {alias  slamm)  and  Whist, 
are  g^ames  so  commonly  known  in  England,  in  all 
parts  thereof,  that  every  child  almost  of  eight 
years  old  hath  a  competent^  knowledge  in  that 
recreation.** 

After  describing  Buff-and-honours  the 
author  says,  "  Whist  is  a  game  not  much  . 
differing  from  this."  The  ruffing  privilege 
was  abolished ;  each  player  still  had  twelve  ! 
cards,  but,  instead  of  leaving  an  unknown 
stock  on  the  table,  the  four  deuces  were 
discarded  from  the  pack  before  dealing; 
a  great  step  in  advance,  as  it  enabled  the 
players  to  calculate  with  more  certainty 
the  contents  of  each  others*  hands.  The 
score  was  still  nine,  tricks  and  honours 
counting  as  before. 

Cotton  never  uses  or  alludes  to  the  ear- 
lier name  ^  Whisk,*'  but  he  gives  an  inde- 
pendent derivation  of  the  newer  word. 
He  says  the  game 

**  is  called  whist  from  the  silenoe  that  is  to  be 
observed  in  the  play.** 

This  meaning  is  warranted  by  the  cus- 
tom of  the  time.  The  word,  although 
treated  as  a  verb,  adjective,  or  participle 
by  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Spenser,  and 
others,  is  defined  by  Skinner  (1671),  one 
of  the  best  authorities,  as  interfectio 
silentium  imperans ;  and  so  it  was  commonly 
used.  In  an  old  play,  written  by  Dekkar 
in  1604,  we  find  the  example  — 

*«  Whist!  whist!  my  master.** 

Cotton's  derivation  of  the  present  name 
has  been  adopted  by  Johnson  and  Nares, 
and  has  always  been  most  commonly  re- 

•  The  fh>nti8piece  to  this  book  represents  Tarloot 
games  being  played,  and  Is  aooompanled  by  a  pan- 
ning description  of  them  in  verse.  One  figure  shows 
a  game  at  wbis^  in  which  ladies  take  part,  mad  the 
rhyme  says, 
"  Lastly  observe  the  women  with  what  grace 

They  sit  and  look  their  partners  in  the  fkce. 

Who  Arom  their  eyes  shoot  Cupid's  fiery  darts, 

Thus  make  them  lose  at  once  their  game  and 
hearts. 

'  Ladies  don't  trust  your  secrets  in  that  band 
Who  can't  their  own  (to  their  own  grief)  oom- 

mand, 
For  this.  I  will  assure  yon.  If  yon  do, 
In  time  yon'U  lose  your  Buff  and  Honour  too.** 
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ceived ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  word  "  whisk  "  is  the  older  of  the  two, 
and  that  it  continued  in  use,  along  with 
the  other  name,  for  a  century  after  Cotton 
wrote.  Pope,  in  his  epistle  to  Mrs.  Teresa 
Blount,  1715,  says —        # 

**  Some  squire,  perhaps,  you  take  delight  to  rack, 
Whose  game  is  Whisk,  whose  treat  a  toast  in 
sack.'* 

Johnson  describes  whist  as  *' vulgarly 
pronounced  whisk ; "  and  the  Hon.  Daines 
barrington,  writing,  in  1786,  on  games  at 
cards,  adopts  the  latter  orthography  with- 
out any  qualification. 

It  is  possible  to  reconcile  the  two  deri- 
vations by  supposing  that,  when  the  eame 
took  its  complete  form,  the  more  intellect- 
ual character  it  assumed  demanded  greater 
care  and  closer  attention  in  the  play ;  this 
was  incompatible  with  noise  in  the  room 
or  with  conversation  between  the  players, 
and  hence  the  word  "whist I"  may  have 
been  used  in  its  inteijectional  form  to  in- 
sist on  the  necessary  silence;  and  from 
the  similarity  of  this  to  the  term  already 
in  use  the  modification  in  the  last  letter 
may  have  taken  its  rise.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  in  a  fashionable  book  on 
Ombre,  published  in  Berlin  in  1714*  the 
writer,  who  had  probably  never  heard  of 
the  English  game,  says  "  Pour  bien  jouer 
Tombre,  ii  faut  du  silence  et  de  la  tranquil- 
lit6." 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  views  held  in 
this  coimtry  as  to  the  origin  of  the  name 
of  our  national  card-same,*  it  is  only  fair 
to  our  ingenious  neighbours  across  the 
Channel  to  give  their  explanation,  which 
we  find  in  a  French  work  on  whist : 

"  At  a  time  when  French  was  the  current  lan- 
guage in  England,  the  people  had  become  so  in- 
Sitaated  with  one  of  their  games  at  cards,  that 
it  was  prohibited  after  a  certain  hour.  But 
parties  met  clandestinely  to  practise  it;  and 
when  the  question  ««  Voulez-vous  jouer  T  **  was 
answered  by  "  Qui!  *'  the  master  of  the  room 
added  the  inteijection  <*  St!  '*  to  impose  silence. 
This  occurred  so  often  that  **  Oui-st  "  became 
at  length  the  current  appellation  of  the  ga  ne!  '* 

With  these  names  there  came  to  be  as- 
sociated another  of  a  very  strange  char- 
acter, namely  "swabbers  "  or  " swobbers." 
Fielding,  for  example,  in  the  account  of 
Jonathan  Wild's  visit  to  the  spunging- 
house  in  London,  in  1682,  says  "  whisk  and 
swabbers  was  the  same  then  in  the  chief 
vogue."  Swift,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Fates 
of  Clergymen,  ridicules  Archbishop  Teni- 
son,  who  was  said  to  be  a  dull  man,  for 
misunderstanding  the  term.    He  relates  a 


known  story  of  a  clergyman,  who  vrai 
recommended  to  the  Archbishop  for  pre- 
ferment, when  his  Grace  said,  "He  nad 
heard  that  the  clergyman  used  to  play  at 
whist  and  swobbers;  that  as  to  playing  now 
and  then  a  sober  game  at  whist  for  pas- 
time, it  might  be  pardoned ;  but  he  could 
not  digest  those  wicked  swobbers."  "  It 
was  wiih  some  pains,"  adds  the  Dean, 
"that  my  Lord  Somers  could  undeceive 
him."  Johnson  quotes  the  pretended 
speech  of  the  Archbishop,  and  defines 
swabbers  as  "  four  privileged  cards,  which 
are  only  incidentally  used  for  betting  at 
whist."  These  were  probably  identical 
with  the  four  honours;  and  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  as  "  wldsk  "  was  intended 
to  ridicule  "ru£^"  the  analogous  term 
"  swabbers "  (from  swab,  a  kind  of  mop} 
may  have  been  added  to  8i:q>pl^  the  place 
of  the  other  part  of  the  origmal  name ; 
so  that  "  whisk  and  swabbers "  was  made 
the  vulgar  synonym  for  the  "ruff  and 
honours  "  of  the  fiishionable  world.  Bat» 
however  this  may  be,  the  additional  term 
was  of  limited  application,  and  soon  went 
out  of  use. 

It  is  curious  that  although  the  precur- 
sors of  whist  had  enjoyed  favour  m  high 
places,  yet  whist  itself  in  its  infancy,  waa 
chiefly  played  in  low  society,  where  cheats 
and  sharpers  assembled.  The  greatest 
part  of  Cotton's  chapter  is  devoted  to  a 
warning  against  the  tricks  and  frauds  of 
these  gentry.  He  alludes  to  the  "arts 
used  in  dealing,"  and  shows  how,  by  ingen- 
ious devices,  "cunning  fellows  about  this 
city  may  not  only  know  all  the  cards  by 
their  backs,  but  may  turn  up  honours  for 
themselves,  and  avoid  doing  so  for  their 
adversaries."  The  following  passage  gives 
some  significant  hints :  — 

<*  He  that  can  by  craft  overlook  his  adversa- 
ries' game  hath  a  great  advantage,  for  by  that 
means  he  may  partly  know  what  to  play  le^ 
curely.  There  is  a  way  to  discover  to  their 
partners  what  honours  they  have;  as  by  the 
wink  of  one  eye,  or  putting  one  finger  on  the 
nose  or  table,  it  signifies  one  honour;  shutting 
both  the  eyes,  two;  placing  three  fingers  or  four 
on  the  table,  three  or  four  honours.*' 

In  a  republication  of  Cotton's  work  in 
1734,  these  cautions  are  amplified,  showing 
that  whist  still  retained  the  same  low 
character.  The  editor  says,  "  as  whisk 
(he  uses  the  old  appellation)  is  a  tavern 
game,  the  sharpers  generally  take  care  to 
put  about  the  bottle  before  the  game  be- 
gins." A  special  chapteras  given  to  "  pip- 
ing at  whisk;"  and  as  this  is  an  accom- 
plishment  not   generally   known  at   the 
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modern  c^ubs,  the  following  extract  may 
be  interesting :  — 

"  By  piping  I  mean  when  one  of  the  company 
that  does  not  play  (which  frequently  happens), 
alts  down  in  a  convenient  place  to  smoke  a  pipe 
and  S0  look  on,  pretending  to  amuse  himself  that 
w^.  Now  the  disposing  of  his  fingers  on  the 
pipe,  whilst  smoking,  discovers  the  principal 
cards  that  are  in  the  person's  hand  he  over- 
looks, which  was  always  esteemed  a  sufficient 
advantage  to  win  a  game.  This  may  also  be 
done  by  another  way  [i.e.  without  the  pipe,  and 
by  common  conversation].  *  Indeed,*  signifies 
diamonds;  *  truly,'  hearts;  '  upon  my  word,' 
clubs;  *  I  assure  you,'  spades."  * 

It  is  only  fair  to  add,  that  with  the  bane 
the  editor  supplies  also  the  antidote.  He 
Bays,  ^  For  which  reasons^  all  nice  gamesters 
play  behind  curtains. 

There  is  other  evidence  of  the  low  char- 
acter of  whist.  In  Farquhar's  comedy  of 
the**Beaux*s  Stratagem,"  1707,  Mrs.  Sul- 
len speaks  of  *'  the  rural  accomplishments 
of  drinking  fat  ale,  playing  at  whisk,  and 
Bmoaking  tobacco  with  my  husband." 
Fielding  and  Pope,  as  we  have  seen,  both 
speak  of  it  disparagingly ;  and  Thomson, 
in  his  ^  Autumn  "  (1730),  describes  how, 
after  a  heavy  hunt  dinner — 

<•  Whist  awhile 
Walks  his  dull  round  beneath  a  cloud  of  smoke 
Wreath'd  fragrant  from  the  pipe." 

This  being,  he  adds,  one  of  the  ^  puling 
idlenesses  "  introduced  to  cheat  the  thirsty 
moments  until  the  party 

**  Gose  in  firm  circle,  and  set,  ardent,  in. 
For  serious  drinking." 

In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury there  was  a  mania  for  card-playins 
in  all  parts  of  Europe  and  in  all  claisses  of 
society,  but  in  the  best  circles  whist  was 
still  unknown.  Gentlemen  in  their  gaming 
coteries  chiefly  practiced  piquet  (a  very 
old  game,  invented  in  France  in  the  fif- 
teenui  centurv),  and  in  ladies'  society  the 
most  fashionable  amusement  was  Ombre, 
immortalized  by  Pope's  "Rape  of  the 
Lock  "  (1712),  in  a  manner  strongly  con- 
trasted with  his  disparaging  mention  of 
whist  a  year  or  two  later. 

It  was  about  1780  when  the  new  game 
rose  out  of  its  obscurity  and  took  rapidly 
the  rank  due  to  its  great  merits.  At  that 
time  the  ordinaries,  where  gambling  had 
been  long  carried  on  to  an  enormous  ez- 


•  '*  There  are  several  other  bare-lkoed  pmctloes 

nff  over  handf^  ohani     „ 

cards  under  the  table,  and  oileii  from  off  the  table; 


made  me  of,  sach  as  looking  over  handf^ 


ing 


bat  these  are  fcenerallj  made  use  of  by  women,  who, 
when  detected,  laugh  it  off,  withont  any  sense  of 
shame  or  dlshononr."  —AttnaU  nf  Qomimg, 


tent,  and  with  the  most  scandalous  abuses, 
began  to  be  superseded  by  the  more  intel- 
lectual meetings  at  taverns  and  coffee- 
houses, which  ngure  so  prominently  in  the 
literary  annals  of  the  last  century.  It 
happened  that  a  party  of  gentlemen  who 
freauented  the  Crown  coffee-house  in  Bed- 
ford Row,  and  of  whom  the  first  Lord 
Folkstone  was  one,  had  become  acquainted 
with  the  game,  and  practised  it  at  their 
meetings.  The^  soon  found  out  it  had 
merits,  studied  it  carefully,  and  arrived, 
for  the  first  time,  at  some  fundamental 
rules  of  play. 

The  way  having  been  thus  prepared, 
there  was  wanting  a  man  of  genius  who 
should  flirther  work  out  the  elements  of 
the  game,  and  mould  it  into  a  permanent, 
logical,  scientific  form.  This  man  ap- 
peared in  the  person  of  Edmond  Hotle. 
There  is  very  little  trustworthy  informa- 
tion as  to  his  antecedents.  He  was  bom 
in  1672 :  it  is  said  he  studied  as  a  barrisjter, 
and  he  styles  himself  in  his  first  book  ^  a 
gentleman."  It  is  clear  he  was  a  man  of 
good  education,  and  moved  in  good  so- 
ciety ;  probably  he  was  one  of  the  party 
that  met  at  the  Crown. 

It  appears  that  he  had  studied  whist  for 
many  years ;  and  he  saw,  not  only  that  it 
had  great  capabilities,  but  that  it  was 
much  debased  by  the  use  made  of  it  by 
sharpers  for  cheating  inexperienced  players 
out  of  their  money.  He  believed  that  it 
was  in  his  power  to  guard  the  public 
against  these  unprincipled  practices,  as 
well  as  to  excite  a  more  legitimate  interest 
in  the  ffame,  by  spreading  a  better  knowl- 
edge of  the  principles  on  which  it  should 
be  played ;  and  to  attain  these  objects  he 
resolved  to  teach  it  professionally.  His 
spirited  attempt  excited  much  attention, 
as  we  find  several  notices  of  it  on  record. 
In  the  «  Rambler  "  of  May  8, 1750,  a  lady 
writes:  — 

'*  As  for  play,  I  do  think  I  may,  ind^,  in- 
dulge in  that,  now  I  am  my  own  mistress.  Papa 
made  me  drudge  at  whist  till  I  was  tired  of  it; 
and,  far  firom  wanting  a  head,  Blr.  Hoyle,  when 
he  had  not  given  me  above  forty  lessons,  said  I 
was  one  of  &s  best  soholars." 

In  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine  "  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1755,  a  writer,  professing  to  give 
the  autobiography  of  a  fashionable  physi- 
cian, says :  — 

**  Hoyle  tutored  me  in  several  games  at  cards> 
and,  under  the  name  of  guarding  me  fh>m  be- 
ing cheated,  inaenaibly  gave  me  a  taste  for  sharp- 
ing." 

In  the  oonrse  of  this  instruction  he  sold 
to  his  pupils  a  set  of  notes  which  he  had 
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drawn  up,  containing  rules  and  directions 
for.their  guidance.  These  were  in  man* 
nscript,  and  he  charged  a  guinea  for  each 
copy.  The  novelty  and  great  value  of  the 
rules  were  soon  discovered,  and  surrepti- 
tious copies  began  to  get  into  circulation, 
when  Mr.  Hoyle,  to  secure  his  copyright, 
had  them  published,  and  thus  originated 
the  work  wnich  stands  first  on  the  list  at 
the  head  of  this  article. 

At  this  time  the  final  changes  had  been 
made  by  increasing  the  score  to  ten,  and 
by  using  the  whole  pack,  thus  dving 
thirteen  cards  to  each  player.  This  latter 
improvement  introduced  the  odd  trick,  an 
element  of  such  great  interest  in  the 
present  game.  Whether  it  was  Hoyle,  or 
some  one  previously,  who  made  these 
changes,  is  not  clear ;  but  at  any  rate  the 
game,  as  he  presents  it,  is  precisely  the 
form  of  long  whist  ever  since  played. 

His  book  had  a  great  and  rapid  success ; 
it  went  through  several  editions  in  one 
year,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  again 
pirated,  as  the  author  found  it  necessary 
to  certify  every  genuine  copy  by  attaching 
his  auton>aph  signature.  In  the  fifteenth 
edition  the  signature  was,  for  the  first  time, 
impressed  from  a  wood-block,  and  in  the 
seventeenth  it  was  announced  that  "Mr. 
Hoyle  was  dead.**  The  great  man  departed 
this  life,  fiill  of  years  and  of  honours,  on 
the  2dth  of  August,  1769. 

Byron's  oft-quoted  parallel  — 

**Tn>y  owes  to  Homer  what  whist    owes    to 
Hoyle," 

hardly  does  justice  to  our  author,  for  he 
was  far  more  than  the  historian  of  whist ; 
he  may,  essentially,  be  considered  its 
founder. 

The  eflfect  of  Hoyle*s  promulgation  of 
the  game  in  its  improved  form  was  very 
prompt,  as  we  learn  from  a  witty  and 
amusmg  brochure  that  appeared  in  the 
same  year,  1743,  called  "  The  Humours  of 
Whist,  a  dramatic  Satire,  as  acted  every 
day  at  White*8  and  other  Coffee-houses 
and  Assemblies.**  It  is  a  short  comedy, 
the  principle  characters  being  Professor 
Whiston  (Hoyle),  who  gives  lessons  in  the 
game ;  Sir  Calculation  Puzzle,  an  enthusi- 
astic player,  who  muddles  his  head  with 
Hoyle's  calculation^  and  always  loses ;  pu- 
pils, sharpers,  and  their  dupes.  The  object 
IS  chiefly  to  ridicule  the  pretensions  of 
Hovle  and  the  enthusiasm  of  his  followers, 
and  to  show  that  skill  and  calculation  are 
of  no  avail  ag&inst  bad  luck  or  premedi- 
tated fraud.  The  work  was  reprinted  ten 
years  later,  but  it  is  scarce,  and  we  may 
give  a  few  extracts  that  throw  Ught  on  the 


circumstances   attending  the  first  intro- 
duction of  the  new  rules  of  the  ^ame. 

Hoyle  had  given  out  that  he  had  spent 
forty  years  in  its  study,  and  the  prologue 
says:  — 

••  Who  will  believe  that  man  ooold  e'er  exist. 
Who   spent  near  half  an  age  in  studying 

whist  T 
Grew  grey  with  caloolation,  laboar  hard. 
As  if  life's  business  center'd  in  a  card  T 
That  snch  there  is,  let  me  to  those  appeal 
Who  with  such  liberal  hands  reward  his  leaL 
Lo !  whist  he  makes  a  scienoe,  and  oar  peers 
Deign  to  tarn  schoolboys  in  their  riper  years." 

Sir  Calci Jation  Puzzle  gives  some  amus- 
ing explanations  of  his  losses.  In  one  case 
he  says :  — 

'*  That  certainly  was  the  most  out-of-the-way 
bite  ever  was  heard  of.  Upon  the  pinch  of  the 
game,  when  he  must  infiillibly  have  lost  it,  the 
dog  ate  the  losing  card,  by  which  means  we 
dealt  again,  and  faith  he  won  the  game.'* 

Again,  in  reference  to  Hoyle's  cakula- 
tions  of  chances :  — 

<*  We  were  nine  all.  The  adversary  had  three 
and  we  foar  tricks.  All  the  tramps  were  oat. 
I  had  queen  and  two  small  dubs,  with  the  lead. 
Let  me  see  :  it  was  about  222  and  8  halves  to 
—  'gad,  I  forget  how  many  —  that  my  partner 
had  the  ace  and  king;  ay,  that  he  had  not  both 
of  them,  17  to  2;  and  that  he  had  not  one,  or 
both,  or  neither,  some  25  to  82.  So  I,  aooord- 
ing  to  the  judgment  of  the  game,  led  a  dab;  my 
partner  takes  it  with  the  king.  Then  it  was 
exactly  481  for  us  and  222  for  them.  He  re- 
turns the  same  suit,  I  win  it  with  my  queen, 
and  return  it  again;  bat  the  devil  take  that 
Lurchum,  by  paaBing  his  aoe  twice,  he  took  the 
trick,  and,  having  two  more  dabs  and  a  thir- 
teenth card,  egad,  all  was  over." 

The  praise  of  Hoyle*s  book  by  its  sup- 
porters is  unbounded.    They  say :  — 

<*  There  never  was  so  excellent  a  book  printed. 
I'm  quite  in  raptures  vrith  it;  I  will  eat  with  it, 
sleep  with  it,  go  to  Parliament  with  it,  go  to 
Charch  with  it  I  pronoanoe  it  the  goepri  of 
whist-players.  I  want  words  to  express  the  au- 
thor, and  can  look  on  him  in  no  other  light  than 
as  a  second  Newton.  I  have  Joined  twelve  com- 
panies in  the  Mall,  and  eleven  of  them  were 
talking  of  it.  It's  the  subject  of  all  conversa- 
tion, and  has  had  the  honour  to  be  introduced 
into  the  Cabinet." 

The  wits,  however,  did  not  neglect  to 
poke  fun  at  the  Professor :  — 

"  JJeati.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  I  shall  dye!  Yonder 
is  Lord  Finess  and  Sir  George  Tenaoe,  two  first- 
rate  players;  they  have  been  most  lavishly  beat 
by  a  couple  of  'prentices.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  they 
came  slap  four  by  honours  upon  them  almost 
every  deaL" 
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**  Lord  Rally,  I  find.  Professor,  your  book 
do's  not  teach  how  to  beat  four  by  honours.  Ha! 
hft!ha! 

*•  Professor  [aside].  Curse  them!  I *d. rather 
have  given  a  thousanl  pounds  than  this  should 
haye  happened.  It  strikes  at  the  reputation  of 
my  Treatise. 

**  Lord  Rally.  In  my  opinion  there  is  still 
something  wanting  to  compleat  the  system  of 
whist :  and  that  is  A  Dissertation  on  the  Lucky 
Chair.     {Company  lauffh.] 

•*  Professor,  Ha!  ha!  ha!  your  Lordship's 
hint  is  excellent    Pm  obUged  to  you  for  it.*' 

Whist  advanced  rapidly  in  public  favour, 
and  evidence  is  on  record  of  tne  time  when 
it  was  received  at  court  and  formally  ac- 
knowledged as  one  of  the  royal  amuse- 
ments. In  1720,  a  little  book,  called  the 
**  Court  Gamester,"  was,  as  its  title-paffe 
informs  us,  "  written  for  the  use  of  the 
young  princesses,^'  the  daughters  of  the 
rVince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George  11.  It 
was  firequently  reprinted,  and  in  later  edi- 
tions a  second  part  was  added,  called  the 
"City  Gamester,"  containing  less  polite 
games  used  east  of  Temple  ISar.  Whist 
was  included  in  the  latter  category  up  to 
the  seventh  edition ;  but  in  the  next,  dated 
1754,  it  was  transferred  to  the  court  divi- 
sion. In  1758  it  had  become  a  fit  recrea- 
tion for  University  dons,  as  in  No.  33  of 
the  "  Idler,"  the  senior  fellow  of  a  college 
at  Cambridge  represents  himself  and  his 
party  as  '*  sitting  late  at  whist  in  the  even- 
mg/' 

When  whist  became  fashionable,  it  was 
natorally  taken  up  by  polite  literature, 
dry  rules  and  laws  being  made  subservient 
to  poetry  and  imagination.  We  have  al- 
ready seen  how  it  had  been  dramatized ;  it 
was  now  to  be  raised  to  a  higher  grade  in 
Parnassus,  by  becoming  the  subject  of  an 
Epic.  In  1791  appeared  "  Whist,  a  Poem, 
in  12  Cantos,"  by  Alexander  Thomson,  Esq. 
TTie  book  went  through  two  editions,  and 
made  great  pretensions  to  learning,  by 
quotations  from  or  references  to  authors  in 
almost  every  language,  from  French  to 
Persian,  and  of  almost  every  age,  from  the 
Patriarchs  to  the  eighteenth  century ;  but 
the  poetry  was  feeble,  the  history  incorrect, 
and  the  whist  not  over  sound.  One  quota- 
tion, of  the  concluding  lines,  will  suffice : — 

"  Nor  do  I  yet  despau*  to  see  the  day 
When  hostile  armies,  rang'd  in  neat  array. 
Instead  of  fighting,  shall  engage  in  play; 
WhenpeaceM  whist  the  quarrel  shall  decide. 
And  Christian  blood  be  spilt  on  neither  side. 
Then  pleas  no  more  should  wait  the  tardy  laws, 
Bat  one  odd  trick  at  once  conclude  the  cause. 
(Tho*  some  will  say  that  this  is  nothing  new. 
For  here  there  have  been  long  odd  tricks  enow). 


Then  Britain  still,  to  all  the  world's  surprise. 
In  this  great  science  shall  progressive  rise, 
Till  ages  hence,  when  all  of  each  degree 
Shall  play  the  game  as  well  as  Hoyle  or  me." 

One  of  the  chief  seats  of  whist  playing 
during  the  eighteenth  century  was  the  city 
of  Bath,  where  Nash  and  other  celebrities 
had  much  encouraged  card-games  gener- 
ally. About  1800,  a  little  book  appeared 
there,  entitled  "  Advice  to  the  x  oung 
Whist  Player,"  by  Thomas  Matthews, 
Esq.  This  was  a  sound  and  useful  work, 
containing  many  improvements,  resulting 
from  the  experience  of  half  a  century, 
and  it  is,  even  now,  worthy  of  attentive 
study. 

About  the  same  date  an  important 
change  took  place,  namely,  the  introduc- 
tion of  "  Short  Whist,"  by  altering  the 
winning  score  from  ten  to  five,  and  abol- 
ishing the  "  call "  for  honours  when  want- 
ing two  of  game.  The  change  is  said  to 
have  originated  in  an  accident:  Lord 
Peterborough  having  one  night  lost  a  large 
sum  of  money,  the  friends  with  whom  he 
was  playing  proposed  to  give  him  the 
revanche  at  five  points  instead  of  ten,  in 
order  to  afford  him  a  quicker  chance  of 
recovering  his  loss.  The  new  plan  was 
found  so  hvely  that  it  soon  became  popu- 
lar, and  has  long  since  superseded  long 
whist  in  the  best  circles.  The  reason  oi 
the  preference  is  not  difficult  to  discover. 
All  good  players  must  have  found  out  how 
the  interest  increased  towards  the  close 
of  the  long  game,  when  the  parties  were 
pretty  even,  and  when  it  became  necessary 
to  pay  stricter  attention  to  the  score,  in 
order  to  regulate  the  play.  Now  to  cause 
this  state  of  things  to  recur  more  frequent- 
ly, it  would  be  simcient  to  play,  as  it  were, 
the  latter  half  of  the  game  without  the 
former,  i.  e.  to  commence  with  both  parties  at 
the  score  of  Jive ;  for  this  is  the  true  sense 
of  the  alteration. 

This  mode  of  viewing  it  accounts  for  no 
change  being  made  in  the  value  of  the 
honours.  Some  authorities  think  the 
scoring  for  these  should  have  been  halved, 
and,  no  doubt,  this  would  have  given  more 
effect  to  skill  in  play ;  but  such  a  change 
would  have  rendered  the  game  less  gener- 
ally interesting.  It  must  never  be  forgot- 
ten that  the  element  of  chance  is  one  of 
the  attractive  features  of  whist,  to  good 
players  as  well  as  to  mediocre  ones,  and 
to  tamper  with  the  present  arrangement 
would  probably  endanger  the  popularity 
of  the  game. 

Whist  was  known  in  France  at  an  early 
period  by  translations  of  Hoyle.  It  was 
played  by  Louis  XV.,  and  under  the  Em- 
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pire  was  a  fayourite  game  of  Josephine 
and  Marie  Louise.  Af^r  the  Eestoration 
it  was  taken  up  more  enthusiastically. 
"  The  nobles,"  says  a  French  writer,  "  had 
gone  to  England  to  learn  to  think,  and 
uiey  brought  back  the  thinking  game  with 
them."  Talleyrand  was  the  creat  player 
of  the  day,  and  his  mot  — "  xou  do  not 
know  whist,  young  man  ?  What  a  sad  old 
age  you  are  preparing  for  yourself  I " 
—  is  a  standing  quotation  in  all  whist 
books.  Charles  iC  was  playing  whist  at 
St.  Cloud  on  the  29th  July,  1830,  when  the 
tricolour  was  waving  on  the  Tuileries, 
and  he  had  lost  his  throne.  His  successor, 
Louis  Philippe,  when  similarly  engaged, 
had  to  submit  to  an  elegant  insolence.  He 
had  dropped  a  louis,  and  stopped  the  game 
to  look  for  it,  when  a  foreign  ambassador, 
one  of  the  party,  set  fire  to  a  billet  of  1000 
francs  to  give  light  to  the  King  under  the 
table. 

In  1839  appeared  a«  Traits  du  Whiste," 
by  M.  Deschapelles,  whom  Mr.  Clay  calls 
"the  finest  whist  player,  beyond  any  com- 
parison, the  world  has  ever  seen."  Much 
Fas  to  be  expected  from  such  a  quarter, 
but  the  publication  was  but  a  fragment  of 
a  larger  work  that  never  appeared.  The 
author  treats  of  whist  in  a  manner  highly 
spiriiueL  He  reasons  on  immensity  and 
eternity,  on  metaphvsical  necessity  and 
trial  by  jury ;  he  invokes  the  sun  of  Joshua 
and  the  star  of  the  Magi ;  he  investigates 
the  electric  affinities  of  the  players,  and 
illustrates  a  hand  by  analytical  geometry. 
He  died  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago. 

The  latest  stage  in  the  history  of  wmst 
comprises  the  more  modem  determination 
aQd  consolidation  of  its  scientific  constitu- 
tion, both  theoretical  and  practical,  as 
exhibited  in  the  three  works  coi\joined 
with  that  of  Hoyle  in  the  heading  to  the 
present  article. 

This  important  step  was  brought  about 
by  a  circumstance  somewhat  similar  to 
that  which  gave  rise  to  the  first  develop- 
ment of  the  jzame  by  Hoyle,  a  century  and 
a  Quarter  before,  ^tween  1850  and  1860, 
a  knot  of  young  men  at  Cambridge,  of 
considerable  abiHty,  who  had  at  first  taken 
up  whist  for  amusement,  found  it  offer 
such  a  field  for  intellectual  study,  that 
they  continued  its  practice  more  systemat- 
ically, with  a  view  to  its  complete  scien- 
tific investigation.  Since  the  general 
adoption  of  short  whist,  the  constant  prac- 
tice of  adepts  had  led  to  the  introduction 
of  many  improvements  in  detail,  but  noth- 
ing had  been  done  to  reduce  the  modem 
play  into  a  systematic  form,  or  to  lay  it 
clearly  before  the  public;  its  secrets,  so 


far  as  they  differed  from  the  precepts  nf 
Hoyle  and  Matthews,  were  confined  to 
small  coteries  of  club  players.  The  little 
whist  school  held  together  afterwards  ui 
London,  and  added  to  its  numbers ;  and 
in  1862  one  of  its  members  brought  out 
the  work  published  under  the  name  of 
"  Cavendish,"  the  principal  object  of  which 
was  to  illustrate  the  modem  play  by  a  set 
of  model  games,  after  the  manner  of  those 
so  much  used  at  chess.  Two  vears  after- 
wards appeared  the  Essay  of  Mr.  Clay, 
and  a  little  later  that  of  Dr.  Pole. 

Each  of  these  publications  is  distinct  in 
its  object.  Hie  work  of  Dr.  Pole  ex- 
pounds the  fundamental  theory  on  which 
the  modem  game  is  based ;  that  of  Caven- 
dish gives  detailed  rules  for,  and  examples 
of,  its  application  in  practice ;  and  that  of 
Mr.  Clay  is  an  able  dissertation  on  the 
more  refined  points  of  the  best  modem 
play,  by  the  best  modem  player.  Taken 
together,  these  books  (which  ousht  to  be 
combined  in  one  volume)  fumii£  a  oom- 

Elete  epitome  of  the  game,  presenting  it 
oth  theoretically  and  practically  in  the 
perfect  state  at  which  it  has  now  arrived, 
by  continued  study  and  practice  daring 
the  two  centuries  that  have  elapsed  since 
it  first  assumed  a  definite  shi^  and  took 
its  present  name. 

We  may  now  endeavour  to  ^ve  a  gen- 
eral idea  of  what  the  game  is  m  ita  most 
approved  form. 

The  great  feature  of  modem  whist  is 
the  more  perfect  cultivation  than  formerly 
of  the  relations  existing  between  the  two 
players  who  are  in  partnership  with  each 
other.  As  these  players  have  a  communi- 
ty of  interests,  it  is  evidently  desirable 
that  thev  should  act  in  conjunction.  If 
the  two  hands  could  be  put  together  and 
played  as  one,  great  advantage  would 
clearly  result;  for  not  only  would  the 
strong  points  of  each  still  preserve  their 
full  value,  but  special  benefits  would  arise 
from  the  combination ;  just  as  the  junction 
and  co-operation  of  two  divisions  of  an 
army  would  give  more  powerful  results 
than  could  be  obtained  by  their  divided 
action.  The  modem  play  aims  at  carry- 
ing  out  this  principle  to  the  farthest  ex- 
tent possible.  It  forbids  the  player  to 
consider  his  own  hand  apart  from  that  of 
his  partner,  commanding  him  to  treat  both 
in  strict  union,  and  to  make  every  step 
conducive  to  the  joint  interests  of  the 
pair. 

Simple  and  obvious  as  this  principle  ap- 
pears, it  is  only  very  lately,  i^r  a  cen- 
tury and  a  quarter  of  tentative  approxima- 
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tions,  that  it  has  be<!ome  fully  recognized. 
The  fact  of  the  community  of  interests 
was,  ©f  course,  always  patent,  but  many 
of  the  earlier  rules  were  either  antago- 
nistic to,  or  at  least  imperfectly  fitted  for, 
efficient  combined  play ;  and  the  tendency 
of  the  latest  improvements  has  been  either 
to  abolish  or  modify  these,  so  as  to  make 
the  combination  of  the  hands  the  ruling 
principle,  the  great  basis  from  which  the 
whole  play  springs. 

Now,  in  order  Siat  this  combination  may 
be  properly  effected,  it  is  requisite  that 
eacn  partner  should  adopt  the  same  gen- 
eral system  of  treating  his  hand ;  for  there 
are  several  different  modes  of  trick-making, 
according  to  either  of  which  a  player  may 
regulate  the  general  design  of  his  play. 
These  are  fully  investigated  by  Dr.  Pole, 
and  the  discussion  forms  one  of  the  best 
parts  of  his  essay.  He  shows  clearly  that 
the  only  system  which  adapts  itself  favour- 
ably to  the  combination  of  the  hands,  is 
that  of  endeavouring  to  make  tricks,  by 
"  establishing  "  and  "  bringing  in  "  a  long 
suit.  Suppose,  for  example,  you  hold  six 
spades ;  after  a  few  leads  of  the  suit  you 
will  probably  be  left  with  the  full  com- 
mand of  it,  and  every  card,  however  small, 
will  then  make  a  trick,  if  led,  and  not 
trumped  by  the  adversary.  So  essential 
is  the  adoption  of  this  system  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  combined  hands,  that  Dr.  Pole 
incorporates  it  in  what  he  terms  the  funda- 
mental theory  of  the  modern  scientific 
game,  which  is  — 

'*  That  the  hands  of  the  two  partners  shall 
not  be  played  singly  and  independently,  bat 
shall  be  combined  and  treated  as  one.  And  that 
in  order  to  carry  oat  most  effectiydy  this  prin- 
ciple of  combination,  each  partner  shall  adopt 
the  long-suit  system  as  the  general  basis  of  his 
play." 

It  is  easv  to  trace  how  all  the  more  im- 
portant rmes  of  modern  play  arise  out  of 
this  theory.  Take,  for  instance,  the  man- 
aqement  of  trumps,  which  is  a  great  stum- 
bling-block to  ill-educated  players.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  chief  obstacle  to  making 
long  suits  is  tiieir  being  ruffed,  and  that 
the  advantage  will  be  with  that  party  who, 
having  predominant  numerical  strength  in 
trumps,  can  succeed  in  drawing  those  of 
the  adversaries.  Five  trumps  are  eeneral- 
ly  sufficient  for  this  purpose;  and  hence 
the  rule,  that  if  you  hold  this  number,  or 
more,  you  should  lead  them.  Three  or 
four  leads  wiU  generally  disarm  both  oppo- 
nents, and  you  will  still  have  one  or  more 
left  to  bring  in  your  own  or  your  partner's 
long  suit,  and  stop  those  of  the  enemy. 


So  important  is  the  trump-lead  under 
these  circumstances,  that,  in  the  modem 
game,  a  conventional  signal,  or  call  for 
trumps,  has  been  introduced,  by  which,  if 
the  holder  of  a  strong  trump-hand  cannot 
get  the  lead  early,  he  may  intimate  his 
strength  to  his  partner,  and  so  call  on  him 
to  lead  them  as  soon  as  he  can.  We  shall 
have  occasion  to  speak  of  this  more  fully 
hereafter.  The  old-fashioned  objection  to 
*Mead  up  to  an  honbur,"  as  well  as  the 
direction  to  "lead  through  an  honour," 
both  vanish  under  the  modem  system.. 
Either  is  right,  if  vou  are  strong  in 
trumps ;  neither,  if  otherwise. 

It  IS  imperative  that  your  trump-lead  be 
returned  by  your  partner  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. Hesitation  in  this  is  inexcusable, 
as  endangering  the  great  benefit  your 
strength  would  confer  on  the  combined 
hands. 

If  you  hold  only  four  trumps,  much  dis- 
cretion is  required  as  to  leading  them; 
and  with  three  or  less,  which  is  numerical 
weakness,  a  trump-lead  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  hand  is  seldom  justifiable. 
The  proper  application  of  trumps,  when 
weak,  is  to  use  them  for  ruffing,  if  they 
escape  being  drawn  by  the  adversary. 

Several  minor  rules  in  regard  to  trumps 
are  deducible  from  the  same  principles.. 
The  greatest  mischief  you  can  do  to  a 
strong  trump-hand  is  to  force  it  to  ruff", 
thus  depriving  it  of  its  preponderating 
strength.  Hence  you  must  carefully  avoid  - 
forcing  your  partner,  if  you  know  him  to 
be  strong,  or  if,  being  weak  yourself  you 
have  reason  to  suspect  iie  may  be  so.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  force  a  strong,  adverse 
trump-hand  whenever  you  can.  Aeain,  if 
you  are  second  player  to  a  trick  T^ch  it 
IS  possible  your  partner  may  win,  and 
have  none  of  the  suit  yourself  (a  position 
always  puzzling  to  ill-taught  players^  the 
principles  tell  you  to  ruff  fearlessly,  if 
weak  in  trumps,  but  to  pass  the  trick,  if 
strong.  In  the  former  case  your  trumps 
are  useless;  in  the  latter  they  are  too 
valuable  to  risk  losing  unnecessarily. 

In  the  management  of  plain  suits,  the 
theory  furnishes  ample  guidance.  It  bears 
materially  on  the  frst  lead,  which,  though 
the  most  important  step  a  player  has  to 
take,  has  generally  to  be  taken  in  the 
dark.  This  lead  must  therefore  be  guided 
by  careful  considerations,  and  it  should 
have  two  obiects  in  view;  in  the  first 
place  it  should  be  a  lead  which,  even  in 
Ignorance  of  the  partner's  cards,  may  be 
reasonably  expected  to  benefit  the  com- 
bined hands,  and  not  to  favour  the  adver- 
saries; and,  secondly,  it  should  serve  to 
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give  the  most  direct  and  usefulinforma- 
tion  to  the  partner  as  to  the  cards  held  by 
the  leader. 

The  lead  from  the  long  suit  fulfils  all 
these  conditions;  for  even  though  the 
player  may  not  succeed  in  ultimately 
bringing  the  suit  in,  the  lead  will  be  the 
safest  he  can  make,  and  it  will  permit  of 
his  realizing  any  other  possible  advantages 
from  the  cards  in  his^hand. 

The  question,  which  card  of  your  long 
suit  you  should  first  lead,  is  answered  by 
considerations  founded  on  careful  reason- 
ing and  long  experience.  As  a  general 
principle,  it  is  expedient  to  begin  with  the 
lowest,  which  gives  your  partner  the 
chance  of  making  the  first  trick,  and  en- 
ables you  to  keep  the  complete  command 
at  a  later  period.  But  when  you  hold 
several  high  cards,  this  principle  is  subject 
to  modification  by  the  chance  of  the  suit 
being  trumped,  and  by  some  other  con- 
tingencies, and  therefore  certain  definite 
leads  have  been  determined  for  particular 
combinations,  of  which  the  following  are 
the  most  useful :  — 

First  Leads  from  a  Long  plain  Suit 
Jlolding  Lead 

Ace  and  king,  King 

King  and  queen,  King. 

Ace,  queen,  knave,  Ace,  then  queen. 

Queen,  knave,  ten.  Queen. 

King,  knave,  ten,  Ten. 

The  lead  of  king  from  king  and  ace,  is 
one  of  the  conventional  refinements  of 
modern  play,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
information  to  your  partner.  Leads  in 
trumps,  Or  in  plain  suits  when  trumps  are 
out,  are  determined  by  special  rules,  which 
will  be  found  in  the  books. 

The  modem  theory  further  defines  the 
duty  of  your  partner  in  helping  you  in  re- 
gard to  your  long  suit.  After  showing 
you  his  own,  it  is  his  duty  to  return  youra ; ' 
but  much  depends  on  what  card  he  plays. 
In  the  first  place,  he  must  get  rid  of  the 
command  by  playing  out  the  master  cards, 
if  he  holds  them ;  tor  it  is  essential  that 
you  retain  the  superiority  in  your  own 
hand.  Then,  secondly,  he  must  adopt 
what  is  called  strengthening  play,  by  sacri- 
ficing his  high  cards  in  the  suit  to 
strengthen  you.  Suppose,  for  example,  he 
had  originally  ace,  knave,  and  four,  and 
has  won  your  first  lead  with  the  ace,  he 
must  return  the  knave,  and  not  the  four. 
The  effect  of  this  is  to  raise  the  rank  of 
any  lower  cards  you  hold  in  the  suit,  and 
to  aid  in  getting  higher  ones  out  of  the 
way,  so  as  to  hasten  your  obtaining  the 
complete  command. 


The  modem  system  is  chiefly  usefrd  in 
directing  the  lead,  which  is  the  active  and 
aggressive  part  a  player  has  to  perform; 
but  it  is  not  without  influence  also  on  the 
more  passive  operations  of  the  other 
hands,  inasmuch  as  it  prescribes  greater 
care  and  strictness  in  what  were  thought, 
under  the  old  system,  unimportant  things. 
The  second  player,  for  example,  in  the  old 
game,  woula  often  feel  at  liberty  to  put  on 
a  high  card  to  a  small  one  led ;  but  by  the 
new  doctrine  he  is  bound,  except  in  well- 
defined  and  recognized  cases,  to  play  his 
lowest,  or  he  may  give  his  lynx-eyed 
partner  false  information,  and  so  ruin  their 
joint  plans.  The  third  hand  now  is  for- 
bidden to  do  what  he  might  often  legiti- 
mately have  done  before,  namely  to  finesse 
(except  with  ace  and  queen^  to  his  part- 
ner's original  lead,  as  the  nigh  cards  are 
wanted  out  of  the  way.  Even  the  fourth 
player,  easy  as  his  part  is,  may  do  vast 
mischief  if  he  is  careless  with  his  se- 
quences or  small  cards. 

Another  application  of  the  theory  is  in 
discarding,  which  should,  if  possible,  be 
done  from  short  or  weak  suits,  not  from 
long  ones.  The  cards  of  the  former  are 
of  little  use ;  those  of  the  latter  may  be 
very  valuable,  even  to  the  smallest  you 
have. 

We  have  made  several  allusions  to  the 
communication  of  information  between  the 

Eartners,  as  to  the  contents  of  each  other's 
ands.  It  is  clear  that  if  the  hands  are  to 
be  combined  and  played  as  one,  such  in- 
formation must  be  ample  and  perfect,  and 
the  provisions  for  this  are  peculiarly  char- 
acteristic of  the  modem  game.  It  is  pre- 
scribed that  the  whole  play  shall  be  so  reg 
ulated  as  to  convey  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  intelligence,  and  thus  to  aid,  to 
the  utmost,  in  the  combined  treatment  of 
the  hands.  Indeed  to  such  an  extent  is 
this  carried,  that  the  two  players  may  be 
said  to  carry  on,  throughout,  a  defined  and 
legalized  system  of  communication  in  their 
play,  by  which  they  obtain  almost  as  per- 
fect an  insight  into  each  other's  hand[s  as 
if  their  cards  were  exposed.  The  rules  of 
this  **  conversation,"  as  Cavendish  calls  it, 
are  imperative,  and  a  player  who  violates 
them,  without  sufficient  reason,  is  said  to 
play  "false,"  or  not  to  understand  the 
"  language  "  of  the   game.*     We  must 

•  Since  this  article  was  in  tm,  we  liave  met  witk 
a  remarkable  book  on  whist,  poblished  in  Yienna  in 
1845.  entiUed  "  Das  rationelle  Whist;  oder  das 
Whlstsplf^l,  mlt  alien  seinen  Abarten,  vollstasdif 
aus  einem  Princip  nach  der  phUosophischeD  nod 
der  mathematisohen  Wahrscheinliobkeit  entwickelt 
nnd  erhartet.  Nebst  einem  leioht  fiuslichen  pldio' 
sophisohen  Yersuch  aber  die  mathematiflohe  wah^ 
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speak  somewhat  fully  about  these  commun- 
ications, because,  at  present,  opinions  are 
divided  as  to  the  extent  to  which  they  may 
legitimately  be  carried. 

A  large  amount  of  information  is  con- 
veyed, to  an  intelligent  and  observant  part- 
ner, by  simply  following  the  rules  which 
have  been  determined  as  most  expedient 
on  general  grounds;  and  this  is  a  great 
incidental  advantage  of  a  careful  adherence 
to  svstem.  But  the  modern  game  goes 
much  feirther  than  this,  inasmuch  as  it  pre- 
scribes certain  conventional  modes  of  play, 
established,  by  pre-arranged  understand- 
ing, for  the  sole  purpose  of  conveying  in- 
formation.   Cases  are  continually  arising 

0ehe!nlichkeit  dieses  Spiels.  Vom  Ultter  Ludwlg 
yon  Coeckelbergle-Dutzele.**  Tbia  ia  an  admirable 
work.    The  motto,  taken  iVom  Schiller. 

**  Den  lauten  Marktmag  Momus  unterhalten. 
Ein  edler  Sinn  Uebt  edlere  Gestalten :  '* 
mod  an  exhortation  introduced  elsewhere, 

**  Qne  le  whist  soit  un  )en,  et  non  pas  nn  Jooet^" 
show  the  auth<$W8  high  estimation  of  the  game, 
which  he  treats  in  a  most  intellectual  and  philosoph- 
ical manner.  His  exposition  of  the  mathematical 
probabilities  is  especially  clear  and  full.  He  comes 
▼ery  near  to  on  anticipation  of  the  modem  English 
game,  by  the  great  stress  he  lays  on  the  advantage 
of  combining  the  hands  of  the  two  partners,  and 
be  devotes  one  long  chapter  expressly  to  what  he 
calls  Verstandiffungsspiet,  —i.e.  the  system  of  mu- 
toal  nnderstanding  established  between  the  partners 
by  their  plav.  He  heads  the  chapter  by  the  appro- 
priate Spanish  proverb  — 

'*Qaehablencartaa 
Y  caUen  barbas." 

Let  the  cards  discourse,  but  the  tongue  be  mute; 
and  the  following  extract  will  illustrate  generally 
the  principles  he  Inculcates :  — 

"  In  order  to  make  the  most  advantageous  use  of 
your  own  as  well  as  of  your  partner's  hand,  you 
must  endeavour  to  find  out  what  his  cards  are,  and 
to  afibrd  him  similar  information  as  to  your  own. 
Both  these  objects  are  cflteted  by  what  Is  called  the 
language  of  the  cards  (ifari^nspracftc),  or  the  art  of 
signalling  {SignaUewMt).  The  cards  selected  to  be 
played  serve,  by  their  relative  values,  as  tvlegraphio 
tfigns,  by  which  the  two  partners  carry  on  a  recip- 
rocal communication,  and  convey  indications  as  to 
what  cards  they  hold,  as  well  as  suggestions  of  their 
respective  views  and  wishes.  By  tTiis  means  they 
are  enabled  to  give  better  support  to  each  other;  to 
calculate  more  easily  the  chances  of  the  game;  and 
to  anticipate  more  correctly  the  efltect  of  any  par- 
ticular play. 

"  The  conduct  of  your  hand  should  be  as  clear  as 
possible  towards  your  partner;  but  towards  the  ad- 
versary it  may  Se  equivocal  and  deceptive.  The 
former  course  should  be  usually  tollowed,  especially 
when  the  chief  direction  of  the  play  lies  with  your* 
self  or  your  partner;  the  deceptive  practice  should 
only  be  resorted  to  when  the  adversaries  have  the 
command,  or  when  it  la  obvious  that  your  partner 
is  thoroughly  weak,  and  that  your  information  can 
be  «)f  no  use  to  him.  In  general,  however,  fklse  in- 
dlcations.  which  of  cour^^e  mislead  your  partner  as 
well  as  the  adversaries,  should  be  used  very  spar- 1 
ingly ;  the  most  advantageous  system  Is  to  approach 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  ever-honest  dummy, 
who  deceives  nobody,  and  yet  in  the  long  run 
proves  the  best  player.*' 

In  Northern  Oerroany,  if  we  are  to  Judge  by  a  , 
more  modern  work,  the  *.'  Encyclopadle  der  Splele," 
Leipxig.  1865,  whist  would  appear  to  be  made  rather 
a  Joviet  thato  a  jVu.    The  book  scarcely  contains  an 
Intimation  of  the  true  principles  of  the  game. 


in  which  it  is  quite  immaterial,  as  a  matter 
of  general  expediency,  what  card  is  played ; 
but  in  these  you  are  allowed  no  choice; 
the  convention  directs  what  you  are  to  do, 
and  you  are  bound  to  follow  it  implicitly. 

A  few  examples  will  make  this  clear. 
Suppose  king  and  ace  are  led  in  suceession, 
and  you  hold  only  the  two  and  the  four ; 
it  is  quite  indifferent,  on  general  grounds, 
in  what  order  you  play  them ;  but  the  con- 
vention tells  you  you  must,  when  playing 
worthless  cards,  always  throw  away  the 
lowest  first,  then  the  next  lowest,  and  so 
on ;  it  would  be  considered  a  crime  if  (ex- 
cept for  a  definite  motive  to  be  explained 
presently)  you  were  to  drop  the  four  first, 
as  your  partner  would  at  once  infer  you 
had  nothing  smaller.  Again,  suppose  you, 
being  third  player,  hold  a  sequence  of  lung, 
queen,  and  xnave;  they  are  all  of  equal 
value,  but  it  is  by  no  means  indifferent 
which  you  play ;  the  convention  prescribes 
you  must  (if  not  leading,  when  other  con- 
siderations come  in)  always  play  the  lowest 
of  a  sequence ;  if  you  were  to  play  the 
queen,  your  partner  would  infer  you  had 
not  the  knave.  Another  important  con- 
vention is  in  returning  your  partner's  suit, 
when  you  hold  nothing  but  useless  cards ; 
you  must  return  the  highest  if  you  have 
only  two  left,  the  lowest  if  more ;  thus  if, 
after  winning  his  lead,  you  have  the  four 
and  five  left,  you  must  return  the  five ;  if 
you  have  the  four,  five,  and  six,  you  must 
return  the  four. 

These,  and  some  other  conventional 
modes  of  play,  have  been  admitted  without 
question;  but  about  thirty  years  ago  an 
application  of  the  principle  was  introduced 
which,  although  it  has  been  very  generally 
adopted  in  England,  has  given  rise  to 
much  discussion.  This  is  the  caU  for 
ti'umpsy  already  mentioned,  which  is  given 
bj  tnrowing  away,  unnecessarily,  a  higher 
card  before  a  lower,  i.  6.  by  a  conventional 
departure  from  the  ordinary  conventional 
rule.  Thus,  in  the  case  above  mentioned, 
where  king  and  ace  are  led,  the  call  for 
trumps  would  be  given  by  throwing  away 
first  the  four,  and  then  the  two. 

The  legitimacy  of  this  signal  has  been 
questioned.  It  is  said,  by  some,  to  be  uo 
more  justifiable  than  giving  a  sign  with 
ydur  finger,  or  kicking  your  partner  under 
the  table ;  but  we  cannot  see  that  it  is  a 
whit  more  open  to  cavil  than  playing  the 
lowest  of  a  sequence,  or  any  other  pre- 
concerted means  of  conveving  information. 
It  has  been  attempted  to  draw  a  distinction 
between  purely  empirical  conventions,  and 
such  as  may  be  traced  to  an  extension  of 
ordinary  rules   of  play.     For   example, 
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throwing  away  the  smallest  of  two  cards, 
both  uselesS)  is  said  to  be  only  an  extension 
of  the  same  practice,  when  the  higher  one 
may  be  useuil;  playing  the  lowest  of  a 
sequence  is  considered  analogous  to  the 
common-sense  rule  of  winning  with  the 
lowest  card  possible,  and  so  on.  It  is  then 
argued  that  this  class  may  be  allowed, 
while  empirical  conventions  are  indefensi- 
ble ;  and  Mr.  Clay,  .who  has  devoted  a 
chapter  to  the  signal  for  trumps,  has  ingen- 
iously endeavoured  to  show  that  it  has 
arisen  out  of  ordinary  play,  and  so  comes 
within  the  permissible  category.  But  irre- 
spective of  the  fact  that  there  are  several 
admitted  intimations  which  cannot  be 
traced  to  ordinary  rules,  we  do  not  see  any 
lo^cal  ground  for  such  a  distinction ;  for 
whenever  a  natural  mode  of  play  is  pushed 
so  far  as  to  require  a  special  pre-arranged 
understanding  to  make  it  intelligible,  it 
becomes  as  strictly  conventional  as  if  it 
vjrere  of  empirical  origin.  In  short,  no 
line  can  be  drawn,  and,  therefore,  either 
the  conventional  mode  of  conveying  infor- 
mation should  be  admitted  generally,  or  it 
ought  to  be  abolished  altogether.  But  the 
latter  course  would  be  clearly  impossible, 
as  nobody  could  be  prevented  irom  play- 
ing indifferent  cards  m  some  regular  way, 
which  he  might  expect  his  partner  to  com- 
prehend. 

The  introduction  of  particidar  modes  of 
play  for  the  sole  purpose  of  giving  infor- 
mation is  as  old  as  Hoyle.  He  says  if  you 
have  ace,  king,  and  queen  of  trumps,  "play 
the  lowest,  in  order  to  let  your  partner 
into  the  state  of  your  game."  Also,  if 
you  have  quart-miyor  in  any  suit,  and  have 
occasion  to  throw  away  from  it,  he  tells 
you  to  throw  away  the  highest,  for  the 
same  object.  Matthews  says  if  you  have 
to  win  a  small  trump  with  one  of  a  sequence 
of  three,  win  it  witb  the  highest  and  play 
the  lowest  afterwards,  "to  inform  your 
partner."  All  these  are  pure  empirical 
intimations,  which  cannot  be  traced  to  any 
extensions  of  natural  play. 

Mr.  Clay  distinctly  states  his  opinion 
that  "it  is  fair  to  give  your  partner  any 
intimation  which  could  be  given  if  the 
cards  were  placed  on  the  table,  each  exactly 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  others,  by  a  ma- 
chine, the  players  being  out  of  sight  and 
hearing  each  of  the  oSier."  This  would 
sanction  any  kind  of  intimation,  pre-ar- 
ranged or  not,  that  can  be  conveyed  by  the 
cards  played. 

A  passage  in  Paley*fl  "  Moral  Philoso- 
phy "  is  pertinent  to  this  question.  After 
speaking  of  whist  and  justifying  any  ad- 
vantage gained  by  skilful  play,  he  says: 


"  But  if  I  gain  an  advantage  by  packing 
the  cards,  glancing  my  eye  into  the  adTe^ 
saries'  hands,  or  by  preconcerted  signals 
with  mypartner,  it  is  a  dishonest  advan- 
tage." lliis  might  at  first  seem  to  con- 
demn conventional  signals ;  but  mark  the 
reason  —  "  because  it  depends  on  means  which 
the  adversary  never  suspects  that  I  make  we 
of**  This  clearly  shows  that  the  "  precon- 
certed signals,"  here  alluded  to  mean  only 
such  as  are  privately  arranged  between  the 
partners,  and  are  unknown  to  the  adversa- 
ries. It  is,  of  course,  essential  to  the  le- 
gitimacy of  all  conventional  signals  that 
they  be  publicly  acknowledged,  and  that 
the  intimations  given  to  the  partner  be 
equally  visible  to  the  adversaries,  who  may 
take  any  advantage  of  them  they  can* 
Every  practised  player  knows,  for  example, 
how  dangerous  it  is  to  call  for  trumps  with 
a  clever  adversary,  who,  by  forcing  Uie 
strong  hand  before  trumps  can  be  led,  may 
totally  destroy  the  intended  plan,  and  so 
turn  the  tables  on  the  giver  of  the  signaL 
It  is  the  same,  more  or  less,  with  all  inti- 
mations :  the  advantage  is  on  the  side  of 
that  player,  be  he  partner  or  adversary, 
who  observes  them  most  carefully  and 
acts  on  them  most  skilfuUy;  and  thus 
they  tend,  as  all  whist  devices  ought,  to 
the  promotion  and  the  reward  of  go^  play 
on  either  side. 

On  the  whole,  we  think  it  established 
that  any  well-understood  modes  of  giving, 
publicly  to  the  table,  by  the  play  of  the 
cards,  information  as  to  the  contents  of 
the  hand  of  the  player,  are  justifiable  by 
the  spirit  and  the  morality  of  whist,  a^ 
well  as  by  the  recorded  opinions  of  the 
best  authorities,  past  and  present.  The 
essence  of  the  modem  game,  as  we  have 
already  explained,  consist?  in  the  combina- 
tion of  the  hands,  which  can  only  be  ef- 
fected by  full  information.  Without  pre- 
arranged conventions  this  information 
would  be  most  imperfect,  the  combination 
would  become  impracticable,  and  whist 
would  lose  all  the  fine  intellectual  charac- 
ter it  has  acquired,  and  would  relapse  into 
little  better  than  an  obscure  game  of  haz- 
ard, as  it  was  in  its  earliest  days. 

It  is  astonishing  what  an  insight  a  player 
may  obtain  into  tne  state,  not  only  of  his 
partner's  hand,  but  also  of  those  of  his 
opponents,  if,  guided  by  the  established 
rules,  he  carefiuly  observes  the  fall  of  the 
cards,  and  draws  the  proper  inferences 
therefrom.  Mr.  Clay's  first  chapter,  and 
Dr.  Pole's  Table  of  Inferences,  put  this 
very  forcibly.  It  may  fairly  be  said  that 
by  the  time  half  the  hand  is  over,  the  gen- 
eral character  and  probable  results  of  the 
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whole  play  will  be  revealed.  Deschapelles 
has  a  fonciful  way  of  illustrating  this :  he 
likena  the  progress  of  the  play  of  a  hand 
to  the  parabolic  path  of  a  shell  thrown 
from  a  mortar,  the  seventh  trick  forming 
the  apex  of  the  curve.  During  the  first 
halfi  corresponding  to  the  rise  of  the  pro- 
jectile, the  play  is  tentative,  and  the  plaver 
is  acquiring  information,  which  in  tne  lat- 
ter or  descending  portion  he  has  to  apply. 
In  the  above  remarks  we  have  taken  no 
notice  of  what  may  be  called  the  accidents 
of  the  game,  such,  for  example,  as  finess- 
ing, talung  advantage  of  peculiar  situa- 
tions, &c.  Rules  for  these  things  formed 
the  staple  of  ancient  whist ;  the  modern 
game  has  by  no  means  sjiperseded  them ; 
they  must  be  well  studied  by  every  one 
who  aspires  to  be  a  good  player,  and  the 
new  system  gives  more  scope  for  them,  by 
increasing  the  knowledge  which  leads  to 
their  successful  application.  They  are 
treated  of  fully  in  all  whist  books,  and  do 
not  require  further  notice. 

The  description  above  given  has  been 
necessarily  brie^  but  it  will  suffice  to  show 
that  modern  whist  stands,  in  an  intellect- 
ual point  of  view,  far  in  advance  of  the  old 
game  of  Hoyle.  It  is  more  logical  and 
systematic  in*  its  structure,  and  is  more 
easily  learnt ;  at  the  same  time  it  admits 
of  a  higher  order  of  skill  in  play,  and  it  is 
proved  by  experience  to  be  more  advan- 
tageous in  its  results.* 

The  modern  game  is,  like  whist  itself, 
entirely  of  EngHsh  invention;  but  when 
we  come  to  inquire  what  whist  playing 
actually  is,  in  this  country,  we  find  it,  as  a 
general  rule,  far  below  the  proper  stand- 
ard. Considering  the  immense  popularity 
of  the  game  it  is  singular  how  very  rare 
is  even  moderate  proficiency.  Really 
good  play  is  generally  confined  to  the 
clubs ;  in  domestic  circles  the  prevalence 
of  what  Charles  Lamb  called  "  sick  whist " 
is  almost  universaL 

It  is  almost  inconceivable  what  depths 
of  ignorance  and  incompetence  are  found 
even  among  habitual  players.  Deschapelles 
tells  a  laughable  story  of  four  enthusi- 
astic worthies  who  were  given,  for  a  joke, 
two  packs  of  cards,  from  one  5f  which  the 
four  aces,  and  from  the  other  the  four 
kings,  had  been  abstracted.  They  played 
on,  with  constant  disputes  about  tricks 
and  honours  every  hand,  but  it  was  two 
hours  before  they  found  out  the  cause ! 

•  The  advantage  of  the  systematie  combined  game 
lover  independent  play,  is  estimated  at  half  a  point 
per  rubber.  Snperior  personal  slcill  in  the  two 
playerA  may  add  half  a  point  more. 


These  proficients  were  well  matched  by 
four  later  players,  in  this  country,  who  had 
just  heard  of  the  signal  for  trumps,  and, 
thinking  it  a  fine  invention,  each  of  the  four 
gave  the  sign,  but  not  one  of  them  saw  it  I 
^^  Madam,"  once  said  an  adept  to  his  part- 
ner who  asked  his  opinion  of  her  play,  ex- 
pecting a  compliment,  "you  played  one 
card  quite  correctly,  that  was  the  last." 

It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  describe 
all  the  infinite  varieties  of  bad  play ;  but 
it  may  be  useful  to  give  a  few  of  its  mont 
salient  characteristics,  and  this  we  may  do 
by  dividing  whist-players  into  four  classes, 
with,  however,  the  proviso  that  such  a 
classification  must  be  only  approximate, 
and  far  firom  exhaustive  in  the  lower 
grades. 

Beginning  with  the  worst,  the  fourth 
class  appear  to  have  derived  their  ideas  of 
playing  from  certain  oral  traditions, 
which,  though  widely  spread,  and,  doubt- 
less, of  great  antiquity,  it  is  difficult  to 
trace  to  any  definite  origin.  Probably 
they  may  be  the  handing^own  of  the 
rudest  practice  in  the  infancy  of  the  game. 
We  have,  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  paid 
some  attention  to  the  habits  of  this  class, 
and  the  following  may  be  taken  as  a  sum- 
mary of  their  chief  rules,  which,  we  be- 
lieve, now  appear  in  print  for  the  first 
time :  — 

'*  If  you  have  an  ace  and  king  of  any  plain 
suit,  lead  them  oat  at  once.  If  not,  lead  troiA 
the  best  card  you  hold,  in  the  hojie  of  making 
it  some  time;  or  lead  a  single  card  for  ruffing. 

**  But  if  fortunately  your  partner  has  led  be- 
fore you,  you  have  only  to  return  his  lead,  and 
need  not  take  the  trouble  of  scheming  a  lead  of 
your  own. 

**  Never  lead  trumps,  even  if  led  first  by  your 
partner;  it  is  wasting  them,  as  they  might  make 
tricks  by  trumping. 

**  In  aU  other  cases,  do  the  best  you  can." 


The  only  idea  of  skill  possessed  by  these 
players,  is  in  recollecting  the  high  cards 
that  are  out,  and  in  discovering  when  the 
partner  is  likely  to  be  short  of  a  suit,  that 
they  may  force  him  to  trump;  they  are 
quite  indifierent  as  to  the  play  of  se- 
quences and  small  cards,  and  wonder  at  any- 
body attaching  importance  to  such  trifles. 
This  class  forms  the  great  mass  of  domes- 
tic players ;  they  are  generally  very  fond 
of  the  game,  and  practise  it  a  great  deal ; 
but  their  improvement  is  almost  hopeless, 
as  it  is  so  hard  to  get  them  to  take  the 
first  step,  i.  c.  to  unlearn  everything  they 
already  know. 

The  third  class  are  more  deservinc:  of 
respect.  They  have  probably  belonged 
originally  to  the  fourth  class,  but  by  read- 
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inff  Hoyle  and  Mathews,  or  some  of  the 
ola  books,  aided  by  careful  attention, 
practice,  and  natural  ability,  they  have 
risen  much  above  it,  and  have  acquired,  in 
domestic  circles,  the  reputation  of  being 
superior  players.  They  are  very  obser- 
vant, recollect  and  calculate  well,  draw 
shrewd  inferences  as  to  how  the  cards  lie, 
and  generally  are  adepts  in  all  the  acci" 
dented  features  of  good  play.  Their  man- 
agement of  trumps  is  diametrically  op- 
posed to  that  of  the  fourth  class,  as  they 
have  a  great  penchant  for  leading  them,  a 
course  almost  always  advantageous  for 
them  with  inferior  adversaries. 

But  skilful  as  these  players  are,  they 
commit,  as  Deschapelles  says,  "one  long 
and  continual  fault  which  they  do  not  see," 
thev  are  "  forts  joueurs  qui  sont  de  d^tes- 
tables  partenaires."  They  do  not  play 
upon  system ;  they  will  not  conform  to  the 
conventional  language  of  the  game ;  and 
hence  they  lose  the  great  advantage  of  the 
combination  of  their  own  with  their  part- 
ners* hands.  They,  indeed,  usually  object 
to  system  altogether,  arguing  that  the 
play  should  be  dictated  by  their  own  judg- 
ment. A  player  of  this  class  will  often 
lead  from  short  suits,  or  will  lead  trumps 
when  weak,  or  abstain  from  leading  them 
when  strong,  or  will  even  refuse  to  return 
his  partner's  lead  in  them;  or,  in  fact, 
will  adopt  any  other  mode  of  playing 
for  his  own  hand  alone,  "  the  worst  fault," 
says  Mr.  Clay,  «  which  I  know  in  a  whist 
player." 

We  lately  saw  a  fatal  instance  of  .the 
evil  of  this  style  of  play.  A  good  player 
of  this  class  openea  by.  leading  the  king 
of  spades,  which  he  followed  by  the  queen. 
His  partner,  a  systematic  player,  ^ho  had 
originally  ace  and  two  small  ones,  with 
four  trumps,  gave  him  credit  for  the  knave, 
and  probably  one  or  two  others ;  he  there- 
fore put  the  ace  on  the  queen,  to  get  it 
out  of  his  partner's  way,  then  succeeded  in 
drawing  all  the  trumps,  and  returned  the 
third  httle  spade.  The  original  player 
had  no  more,  and  the  adversaries  brought 
in  several  cards  of  the  suit  and  won  the 
game. 

If  players  of  this  class  knew  how  easily 
they  might  step  into  the  rank  of  first-class 
adepts,  by  simply  adopting  the  orthodox 
system,  they  might  be  induced  to  devote 
a  few  hours  to  its  acquisition;  but  the 
great  obstacle  to  their  improvement  is  the 
pride  they  take  in  their  own  skill,  which 
they  object  to  make  subservient  to  a  set 
of  rules,  and,  perhaps,  in  some  instances 
to  the  will  of  a  partner  inferior  to  them- 
selvea. 


The  second  class  are  those  who  phy 
according  to  correct  system,  but  who, 
from  want  either  of  practice  or  talent,  do 
not  shine  in  individual  skilL  This  \&  gen- 
erally the  case  with  the  young  who  are 
properly  taught,  and  their  number  is  hap- 
pily increasing  every  day.  Two  such 
players  woula  unquestionably  win  over 
two  much  superior  adversaries  of  the 
third  class ;  and  they  make  such  admirable 
partners,  that  a  fine  player,  working  with 
one  of  them,  would,  of  himself  reaBze  al- 
most the  full  advantage  of  the  combina- 
tion of  the  hands.  This  class  are  emi- 
nently hopeful;  they  are  already  entitled 
to  the  name  of  good,  sound  players,  and 
if  they  have  only  moderate  abilities,  they 
must  continually  improve. 

The  first,  or  highest  class,  are  those  who, 
to  the  soundness  and  system  of  the  seoond 
class,  add  the  personal  skill  of  the  third. 
They  then  become  fine  players,  and,  al- 
though there  may  be  among  them  many 
grades  of  excellence,  they  may,  as  a  class, 
be  said  to  have  arrived  at  the  summit  of 
the  scale.  We  may  refer  to  Mr.  Gay's 
book  for  an  exemplification  of  what  a  fine 
player  should  be. 

To  improve  any  large  nxmiber  of  whist- 
players  m  the  lower  classes  is  more  than 
can  be  hoped  for ;  few  of  the  "old  hands  are 
open  to  conviction  or  anxious  for  instruc- 
tion. But  for  the  benefit  of  younger  as- 
pirants, and  of  others  who  may  have  the 
ambition  to  rise  out  of  the  dull  ranks  of 
the  incapables,  we  will  offer  a  few  words 
of  cruidance. 

First  then,  we  say  to  the  student,  yon 
must  be  convinced  that  you  have  some- 
thing to  learn.  It  is  the  want  of  apprecia- 
tion of  this  truth  that  accounts  for  such  a 
general  prevalence  of  bad  play.  People 
fancy  they  can  become  good  players  by 
mere  practice,  which  is  a  great  mistake ; 
they  only  move  on  in  one  eternal  blunder- 
ing round.  The  scientific  game  has  been 
the  result  of  years  upon  years  of  elaborate 
thought  and  incessant  experiment,  and 
you  can  no  more  arrive  at  it  by  your  own 
limited  experience,  than  you  could  become 
acquainted  with  scientific  astronomy  by 
watching  th§  apparent  motion  of  the  stars. 
And,  further,  ir  you  have  already  learnt 
and  practised  whist  on  the  erroneous 
principle  of  considering  merely  your  own 
nand,  you  must  wipe  out  all  that,  and 
make  a  tabula  rasa  on  which  true  knowl- 
edge can  be  inscribed. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  make 
yourself  acquainted  with  the  recognized 
system  of  modem  play,  embodyincf  the 
complete  language  of  the  game.    This  is 
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the  all-important  thing;  the  three  great 
points  of  modem  whist  are  system,  system, 
system.  You  will  be  surprised  to  find,  if 
you  approach  the  subject  with  a  docile  dis- 
position, how  easy  this  system  is  to  acquire ; 
the  difficulties  only  arise  from  its  clashing 
with  pre-conceived  notions;  some  dozen 
sentences  embody  its  chief  features,  and 
when  their  spirit  is  once  well  impressed  on 
the  mind,  the  great  portion  of  the  learn- 
ing is  done.  ♦  When  whist  playing  is  stud- 
ied on  system,  to  use  Dr.  Pole's  words,  — 

**  It  is  astouishiog  in  how  different  a  light  the 
game  appears.  Its  acquisitioD,  instead  of  being 
laborious  and  repalsive,  beoomea  easy  and 
pleasant;  the  student,  instead  of  being  fright- 
ened at  difficulties,  finds  them  vanish  before 
him ;  and  even  those  who,  having  formerly  prac- 
tised without  method,  take  the  trouble  of  learn- 
ing the  system,  suddenly  see  the  liji^ht  break  in 
upon  them,  and  find  themselves  repaid  a  hun- 
dredfold in  the  increased  enjoyment  and  satis- 
faction the  game  will  afford  them.** 

Practise  as  much  as  possible,  with  good 
player.s,  but  do  not  be  turned  aside  from 
correct  play  by  unsound  criticism,  or  bv 
unfavourable  results,  both  which  you  will 
often  have  to  encounter.  Neither  be  dis- 
couraged by  finding  at  first  your  memory 
at  fault.    Systematic  play  aids  this  largely, 

•  The  following  short  memoranda  of  some  of  the 
most  important  points  of  the  modem  game  ml^^ht  be 
committod  to  memory,  or  printed  on  a  card  for  easy 
reference :  — 

1  Load  from  yoor  most  nnmeroos  salt  Begin 
witli  the  loweBt,.anle6B  you  have  several  high  cards, 
as  mentioned  in  the  text. 

2.  Lead  yoar  own  suit  befbre  yon  retnm  your 
partner's,  tmleas  he  lead$  trumpi,  which  return  Im- 
mediately. 

8  In  returning  yonr  partner's  suit,  if  yon  hare 
only  two  left  return  the  niffhest;  if  more,  the  low- 
est. 

4.  But  In  any  position,  if  you  hold  the  best  card, 
play  it  the  second  round. 

5.  Holding  Jive  trumpe,  lead  them,  or  call  for 
them. 

6.  Look  out  for  yonr  partner's  call  for  trumps,  es- 
pecially if  weak  in  them  yourself.  If  he  calls,  and 
you  hold  not  more  than  three  trumps,  lead  the 
highegt;  if  more  the  lowest. 

I .  Second  hand,  generally  play  yonr  lowest 

8.  Do  not  trump  a  doubtfbl  trick  second  hand,  if 

?rou  hold  more  than  three   trumps;  with  three  or 
es3  trump  fparlej«8ly. 

9.  Do  not  force  yonr  partner  if  you  hold  less  than 
four  trumpA  yourself;  out  force  a  strong  <»dverse 
trump  hand  whenever  you  can. 

10.  Discard  from  your  weakest  suit. 

II.  It  not  leading,  always  play  the  lowest  of  a  se- 
quence. 

12.  Bo  very  carefbl  In  the  play  of  eren  your  smal- 
lest cardi<,  overy  one  of  which  will  convey  Informa- 
to  your  partner. 

Why  cannot  whist  be  taught  professionally,  like 
cbesit  and  billiards?  Uoyle  set  the  example,  at  a 
guinea  a  loitson,  and  there  is  much  more  scope  fbr 
instruction  than  there  was  in  his  day,  fl*om  the 
game  boing  reduced  to  so  much  more  systematic  and 
teachable  a  form.  So  easy  is  it,  that  we  know  a 
child,  under  seven  years  of  age,  who,  having  been 
properly  taught,  can  go  through  the  formalities  of 
the  modern  game  with  tolerable  correctness. 
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by  showing  to  what  points  it  is  most  im- 
portant to  direct  attention ;  first  the 
trumps,  next  the  higher  cards  of  your  own 
long  suit,  then  those  of  your  partner's,  and 
so  on.  Trust  to  your  natural  memory 
only,  avoiding  everything  artificial,  except 
carefullv  sortmg  and  counting  your  cards 
at  the  beginning  of  the  hand.  All  other 
mnemonic  arrangements  do  mischief;  the 
practice  even  of  putting  the  trumps  in  a 
particular  place  is  as  childish  as  tnat  of 
turning  the  picture  cards  the  right  way  up, 
"to  prevent,"  as  Deschapelles  says,  "the 
flow  of  blood  to  their  heads." 

When  you  have  become  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  system,  and  can  speak 
the  language  of  the  game  with  fluency, 
then  you  may  turn  your  attention  to  the 
accidents  of  play,  which  have  the  object  of 
taking  the  best  advantage  of  particuler 
situations.  You  will  find  plenty  of  exam- 
ples of  these  in  Cavendish's  published 
"Hands,"  and  many  more  in  Hoyle  and 
Matthews,  which  you  may  at  this  period 
study  with  advantage.  And  here  you  will 
find  the  field  gradually  opening  for  your 
personal  skill ;  your  knowledge  of  system 
has  already  placed  you  in  the  second  class 
of  players ;  you  have  then  to  advance  into 
the  first  rank,  and  to  mount  as  high  in  it 
as  your  ability  will  allow  you.  You  will 
encounter  difficulties,  and  must  not  expect 
to  get  on  too  fast,  as  you  may  be  years 
before  you  really  excel :  but  do  not  be  dis- 
couraged, as  you  are  in  the  right  way. 
"  Yo  y  el  tiempo,"  was  Charles  V.'s  maxim, 
and  your  perseverance  will  be  sure  to  be 
rewarded. 

One  of  the  most  difficult,  but  at  the  same 
time  most  frequent  cases  for  the  exercise  of 
fine  skill  is  in  judging  when  and  to  what 
extent  the  systematic  rules  should  be  de- 
parted from.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
hand,  for  example,  all  rules  may  often  be 
laid  aside ;  and  the  state  of  the  score  will 
frequently  warrant  exceptional  play.  With 
a  partner,  too,  who  does  not  understand 
the  combined  system,  it  would  be  folly  to 
adhere  to  it,  as  you  would  only  be  giving 
information  to  be  used  against  you.  In 
such  a  case  you  have,  in  fact,  three  adver- 
saries instead  of  two,  and  you  must  fight 
your  own  battle  single-handed  as  well  as 
you  can.  Your  partner's  neglect  to  aid 
you  may,  perhaps,  lose  you  the  game ;  but 
if  you  exert  your  skill,  you  will,  like  the 
old  French  physician,  when  his  patient 
died,  have  "  totyours  la  consolation  d'aY)ir 
fait  queloue  chose." 

Cavendish  sums  up  his  work  with  the 
folio  wing'^  words,  which  will  form  an  appro- 
priate termination  to  our  own  remarks :  — 
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•«  The  theory  of  whist  tells  you  how  to  play 
your  own  hand  to  the  greatest  advantage,  now 
to  assist  your  partner,  and  how  to  weaken  and  to 
obstruct  your  opponents.  This  knowledge  consti- 
tutes a  sound  player.   If  to  theoretical  perfection 


you  add  the  power  of  accurate  observatioq,  and 
of  acute  perception,  together  with  a  tlioroagh 
comprehension  of  the  whist  capacities  of  part- 
ners and  opponents,  you  have  all  the  elements 
necessary  to  form  a  master  of  the  science." 


A  French  Family  Cibolb. —  Edgar  Quinet 
was  bom  February  17, 1808,  at  Bourg,  in  Ain, 
that  department  of  France  which  borders  part 
of  the  west  of  Switzerland.  The  household  of 
which  he  was  a  member  was  made  up  of  strange 
contrasts  and  resemblances,  full  of  pleasant 
lights  and  shadows,  with  much  of  what  may 
perhaps  be  best  named  moral  picturesque- 
ness.  The  father,  Jerome  Quinet,  a  cotRmis- 
saire  de  guerres  under  the  Republic  and  during 
the  first  years  of  the  Empire,  was  an  austere 
man,  undemonstrative,  somewhat  exacting,  im- 
patient of  contradiction,  one  who  did  not  receive 
or  give  caresses,  and  who  kept  his  children  at  a 
distance  from  him  by  his  looks,  and  words,  and 
bearing.  The  gaze  of  his  large,  blue  eyes  im- 
posed restraint  with  silent  authority.  His  mock- 
ery, the  play  of  an  intellect  unsympathetic  by 
resolve  and  upon  principle,  was  freezing  to  a 
child,  and  the  most  distinct  consciousness  which 
his  father's  presence  produced  in  the  boy  was 
th^  assurance  that  he,  Edgar,  was  infiillibly 
about  to  do  something  which  would  cause  dis- 
pleasure. A  just,  upright,  and  humane  man, 
of  a  strong  and  penetrating  intellect,  passion- 
*  ately  addicted  to  the  study  of  science,  and  much 
occupied  about  a  great  work  on  the  Magnetic  and 
Atmospheric  Variations  of  the  Globe,  of  which 
only  the  preface  ever  came  to  be  written  and 
published.  To  a  child  such  an  austere  person- 
ality is  at  least  an  impressive  spectacle,  though 
Its  meaning  cannot  be  truly  interpreted  until 
later  years.  Jerome  Quinet  was  not  much  more 
than  a  spectacle  to  the  children.  The  education 
both  of  head  and  heart  he  entrusted  wholly  to 
their  mother.  And  in  so  doing  he  acted  wisely. 
Madame  Quinet  was  a  person  of  a  very  rare  and 
admirable  nature.  From  the  eighteenth  century 
and  French  society  of  the  old  regime  she  inher- 
ited her  clear  and  lively  intelligence,  curious 
and  intrepid  in  the  world  of  ideas,  her  instinct- 
ive elegance,  her  gaiety  and  graceful  archness. 
A  Protestant  education  at  Geneva  had  strength- 
ened her  understanding  and  established  her 
principles;  and  if,  being  bom  in  a  time  when 
every  one  did  not  find  it  essential  to  his  partic- 
ular happiness  to  possess  '*  the  Infinite,'*  she 
could  not  fully  enter  into  the  new  passion  for 
reverie,  melancholy,  and  despair,  she  neverthe- 
less gave  away  her  heart  in  sacred  enthusiasm 
to  whatever  in  the  world  was  great  and  honour- 
able. Is  there  any  happiness  or  good  fortune 
for  a  child  comparable  to  the  presence  of  such  a 
woman  7 

A  third  important  figure  in  the  household  was 


Edgar's  paternal  grandmother.  In  her  rigidity 
of  character  she  resembled  his  father.  MaDj  of 
her  early  years  had  been  passed  in  a  cuovent, 
and  when  she  left  it  she  brought  away  with  her 
an  unlimited  faith  in  severe  discipline.  It  w«s 
a  domestic  regulation  instituted  aner  her  mar- 
riage, that  twice  a  week  one  of  the  gardes  de 
ffille  should  pay  a  domiciliary  visit  to  chastise 
the  three  children;  if  they  had  not  been  naughty 
the  punishment  might  be  referre-l  to  the  ac- 
count of  future  crimes.  Jerome  Quinet  had  nm 
away  from  this  disciplinarian  home,  and  en- 
rolled himself  among  the  volunteers  of  '92.  His 
Protestant  bride  did  not  please  her  mother-in- 
law,  and  when  the  younger  Madame  Quinet 
called  after  the  wedding  to  pay  her  respects, 
and  chanced  to  inquire  the  subject  of  a  picture 
of  Christ  which  hung  where  it  could  not  be  very 
clearly  seen  —  •«  It  is  a  God,  madam,  with 
whom  you  are  not  acquainted,"  replied  the  in- 
flexible voice  of  the  elder  lady.  !^gar*s  birth 
effected  the  reconciliation  which  this  severely 
orthodox  speech  had  rendered  necessary.  Bat 
the  terrible  grandmother  was  vulnerable  upon 
one  side;  she  had  an  exquisite  sensibility  for 
beauty.  No  servant  could  hope  for  an  engage- 
ment  under  her,  whose  face  did  not  possess  at 
least  a  regular  outline.  She  was  eager  in  her 
interest  about  paintings  and  engravings;  and 
the  quintessence  of  beauty  in  wokU,  some  pure 
and  perfect  chrysolite  of  speech,  would  compel 
sudden  and  abundant  tears.  Goethe  in  his  old 
age  declared  that  he  had  ceased  to  be  able  to 
weep  for  the  sorrows  of  men,  but  that  in  the 
presence  of  anything  supremely  beautiful  he 
could  not  maintain  his  composure. 

A  little  sister,  younger  than  Edgar  Quinet, 
something  feebler  than  himself,  something  to 
protect  as  well  as  love,  and  an  aunt  (sister  of 
Jerome  Quinet),  completed  the  home  circle. 
Their  mother's  strictness  had  produced  upon 
this  aunt  and  her  brother  results  precisely  op- 
poHite.  With  her  it  was  a  matter  of  conscience 
to  spoil  all  children,  and  her  nephew  in  cbiet 
She  had  discovered  that  children  are  always 
good  when  they  get  everything  they  ask  for,  and 
are  allowed  to  do  everything  they  like.  It  was 
her  ambition  to  be  the  boy's  playfellow,  or 
rather  plaything,  and  when,  after  having  as  ox 
in  harness  ploughed  her  tyrant's  little  piece  of 
land,  she  would  come  and  inquire,  **Do  you 
love  me?  **  the  answer,  ••  People  ought  to  lots 
everybody,"  made  her  entirely  happy,  and  was 
chenshed  by  her  as  adorable. 

Fortnightly  Beview. 
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♦chapter  xxn. 

But — as  I  have  said — the  new  year 
1844  had  cbme,  and  the  winter  was  over, 
and  spring  stood  at  the  door,  with  leaves 
and  grass  and  flowers,  only  waiting  a  nod 
from  the  master  of  the  house  to  be^  her 
decorations ;  and,  as  the  snow  and  ice  dis- 


of  my  relations  with  the  count,  and  I  can- 
not throw  them  away.  But  what  I  was 
going  to  ask — have  you  been  at  the  Pas- 
tor's to-day  ?  *' 

«  Yes." 

«  Weil,  how  is  it  there  ?  " 

"Ah,  it  looks  badly,  the  old  Herr  is 
very  weak :  when  he  came  out  of  the  pul- 


appeared  from  the  earth,  men's  hearts  pit  the  sweat  ran  down  his  cheeks,  and  it 
were  softened,  and  their  eyes  grew  bright,  was  a  long  time  before  he  got  rested, 
like  the  sunshine  that  lay  upon  the  world,  lying  on  his  sofa." 

Old  Habermann's  eyes,  also,  grew  "  Hm !  hm ! "  said  Bnteig,  shaking  his 
clearer,  and  his  heart  became  lighter,  and  head,  "  I  don't  like  that ;  but,  Earl,  he  is 
as  he  worked  in  the  fields   in  tne  spring  i  getting  into  years." 


sunshine,  and  sowed  the  summer  seed  in 
the  dark  ground,  the  Lord  was  sowing  his 
sad  heart  with  fresh  hopes.'  His  master 
had  gone  with  his  young  wife  to  visit  her 
relatives,  so  he  could  govern  his  realm 
after  his  own  pleasure,  and  he  could  see 
his  daughter  more  frequently  than  in  the 
winter.  This  verv  morning  he  had  spoken 
with  her,  when  he  went  to  church,  and 
now  he  was  sitting  comfortably  in  his 
parlor,  in  the  afternoon,  thinking  of  vari- 
ous matters;  no  one  disturbed  him,  for 
Fritz  was  in  the  stable  with' his  mare, 
which  was  very  agreeable  for  the  old  man, 
since  he  always  knew  where  he  was  to  be 
foimd,  which,  formerly,  had  not  always 
been  the  case. 

*'  Good  day,  Karl  t "  said  Brasig,  coming 
in  at  the  door. 

**  What  ?  "  cried  Habermann,  springing 
up,  **  I  thought  ^ou  had  the  Podagra,  and 
I  was  just  wishing  I  could  go  over  to  see 
you  to-day ;  but  the  Herr  is  not  at  home, 
and  Triddelsitz  is  not  to  be  depended 
upon  in  these  days " 

"  No,  what  ails  him  ?  " 

**  Oh,  his  old  mare  is  going  to  have  a 
colt." 

"  Ha,  ha  1 "  cried  Br'asig,  "  and  it  will  be 
a  thorough-bred,  and  the  young  Herr  is 
to  buy  it." 

"  Yes,  it  is  so.  But  have  you  had  the 
Podagra,  or  not?" 

"I&l,  it  is  impossible  to  tell,  in  this 
confounded  disease,  whether  it  is  the 
proper  Podagra,  or  not.  Really,  it  is  all 
the  same,  so  far  as  the  torment  is  con- 
cerned ;  but  in  respect  to  the  causes  there 
is  a  great  difierence.  You  see,  Karl,  you 
get  the  Poda^a  by  good  eating  and  drink- 
ing, that  is  the  proper  kind ;  but  if  you 
get  it  onlv  from  these  infamous,  good-for- 
nothing,  double-sewed  wax-leather  boots, 
that  is  the  improper  kind^  and  that  is 
what  I  have." 

"  Yes,  why  do  you  always  wear  the  old 
things,  then  ? 

**Karl,  I  used  to  wear  them   because 


true,"     said     Habermann, 
your    little    girl?"    asked 


"That    is 
thoughtfully. 

"How    is 
Brasig. 

"  Thank  you,  Zacharv,  she  is  very  well, 
thank  God  I  She  was  here  last  week, — I 
had  no  time  to  spare,  I  must  be  out  sowing 
peas,  but  the  gracious  lady  had  seen  her, 
and  kept  her,  and  she  stayed  here  until 
evening." 

"  Karl  t "  cried  Br'asie,  springing  up,  and 
walking  back  and  forth,  and  biting  off  in 
his  excitement,  the  knob  from  the  point 
of  his  pipe,  "  you  may  believe  me  or  not, 
—  your  gracious  lady  is  the  chief  produc- 
tion of  the  whole  human  race." 

Habermann  rose  also,  and  walked  up 
and  down,  and  every  time  that  they  met 
each  other,  they  smoked  more  violently, 
and  Br'asig  asked,  "  Am  I  not  right,  Karl," 
and  Habermann  replied,  "  You  are  right, 
Zachary."  And  who  knows  how  long 
they  would  have  ruminated  upon  this 
topic,  if  a  carriage  had  not  driven  up, 
from  which  Kurz  and  the  rector  de- 
scended. 

"  Good,  day  1  good  day  1 "  cried  Kurz, 
as  he  entered  tne  room,  "  see  there,  see 
there,  there  is  the  Herr  Inspector.  Well, 
how  goes  it,  old  friend?  Habermann,  I 
came  about  that  clover  seed." 

"  Good  day,"  said  Rector  Baldrian,  to 
Br'asig,  drawing  out  the  word  "  day,"  as 
if  the  day  were  to  last  forever,  "  how  goes 
it  with  you,  my  honored  friend  ?  " 

"  Very  well,"  said  Brasig. 

"  Habermann,"  exclaimed  Kurz,  "  Is  n't 
it  so  V    Capital  seed  1 " 

"  Why,  Kurz,"  said  Habermann,  "  the 
seed  wasn't  quite  ripe.  I  tried  it  on  the 
hot  shovel,  and  if  it  is  the  richt  kind,  the 
kernels  will  spring  up,  like  mes,  from  the 
shovel,  but  here  many  kernels  lay  still." 

"  You  don't  look  quite  so  blooming,  my 
honored  friend,"  said  the  rector  to  Brasig, 
"  as  at  the  time  when  we  drank  punch  to- 
gether, at  the  betrothals." 

"  There  is  reason  for  that,"  said  Haber- 


(•  Entered  aeoordlng  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1870,  bv  Littnll  k  Qf,  in  the  Office  of  the  Librarian 
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maxin,  throwing  his  arm  over  Brasig's 
shoulder,  "  my  old  friend  has  had  a  touch 
of  Podagra  again." 

"  Yes,  yes/'  laughed  the  rector,  growing 
quite  merry : 

**  Vinom  the  father. 
And  coena  the  mother. 
And  Venus  the  nurse. 
Produce  the  Podagra." 

"  The  seed  is  beautiful  I "  cried  Kurz, 
*'  you  will  find  no  better  between  Grim- 
men  and  Griefswald." 

"  Ho,  ho,  Kurz,"  said  Habermann,  "  not 
so  fast !    I  have  a  word  to  say " 

"  Listen  to  me  1 "  said  Brasig,  across  to 
the  rector.  "Don't  come  near  me  with 
your  French  1  I  don't  understand  it. 
What  did  you  say  about  Fen  us?  What 
have  I,  and  my  cursed  Podagra,  to  do  with 
Fenus?" 

"My  honored  friend  and  benefactor," 
said  the  rector,  with  unction, "  Venus  was, 
in  antiquity,  the  goddess  of  love." 

"  It  is  all  one  to  me,"  said  Br'asig,  "  she 
might  be  something  very  difterent,  for  all 
I  care,  —  now-a-days,  every  stupid  sheep- 
dog is  called  Fenus." 

"No,  Habermann,"  cried  Kurz,  again, 
"if  the  clover  seed  has  the  right  lustre, 
and  looks  so  violet-blue,  then " 

"  Well,  Kurz,"  said  Habermann,  "  yours 
didn't  look  like  that." 

"  My  benefactor,"  said  the  rector  again, 
to  Brasig.  "  Venus  was,  as  I  have  said,  a 
goddess,  and  as  a  shee^og " 

"Eh,  what?"  said  Brasig,  "you  must 
have  imagined  all  that,  about  the  goddess, 
Fenus  means  a  sort  of  bird.  Karl,  don't 
you  remember  the  stories  we  read,  when 
we  were  children,  about  the  bird  Fenus  ?  " 

"  Ah  1 "  said  the  rector,  as  light  dawned 
upon  his  mind,  "you  mean  the  bird 
Phoenix,  which  builos  itself,  in  Arabia,  a 
nest  of  costly  spices " 

"  That  is  an  impossibility  I  "  exclaimed 
Kurz.  "How  can  the  most  skillful  bird 
build  a  nest  out  of  cloves,  pepper-corns, 
cardamoms  and  nutmega  ?  " 

**  Dear  brother-in-law,  it  is  only  a  fable." 

"Then  the  fable  is  a  falsehood,"  said 
Brasig,  "  but  I  don't  think  you  pronounce 
the  word  rightly;  it  isn't  Phoenix,  it  is 
Ponix,  and  they  are  not  birds,  they  are  lit- 
tle horses,  and  they  don't  come  from 
Arabia,  but  from  Sweden,  and  Oland,  and 
I  know  them  very  well,  for  my  gracious 
lady  the  countess  had  two  Ponixes,  which 
she  used  to  drive  for  pleasure." 

The  rector  wanted  to  set  him  right,  but 
Kurz  interrupted:  "No,  brother-in-law, 
let  it  go  I    We  all  know  that  you  are  bet- 


ter informed  than  Brasig,  in  such  learned 
matters." 

"  No,"  said  Brasig,  "  let  him  come  on  ! " 
standing  before  the  rector,  as  if  he  had  no 
objections  to  a  contest. 

"  No,  no  I "  exclaimed  Kurz.  "  We 
didn't  come  out  here,  to  quarrel  about 
Venuses  and  clover-seed ;  we  came  merely 
to  have  a  pleasant  game  of  Boston." 

"  We  can  have  that,"  said  Habermann, 
beginning  to  clear  the  table. 

"  Hold,  Karl,"  said  Brasig,  "  I  don't  like 
to  see  you  doing  that,  that  is  the  house- 
steward's  business.".  And  with  that  he 
roared  across  the  court,  "  Triddelsitz ! " 
and  Fritz  came  running  in.  "  Triddelsitz, 
we  are  going  to  play  Boston,  get  the  table 
ready,  and  a  sheet  of  paper  to  set  down 
the  winnings,  and  fill  the  pipes,  and  make 
a  handful  of  matches." 

And  when  Fritz  had  made  ready,  they 
sat  down,  and  prepared  to  begin.  They 
must  first  decide  how  high  they  would 
play.  Kurz  was  for  playing  Boston 
grandissimo,  for  shilling  points ;  but  Kurz 
was  always  very  venturesome ;  that  was  a 
little  too  high  for  the  others,  and  Brasig 
declared  that  he  wouldn't  sit  down  to 
play,  to  get  people's  money  out  of  their 
pockets.  At  last,  through  Habermann's 
interposition,  they  settled  what  the  game 
should  be,  and  were  ready  to  begin. 

"Who  has  diamonds?"  asked  the  reo- 
tor ;  «  he  deals." 

"  Kurz  deals,"  said  Br'asig. 

So  now  they  could  finally  begin;  but 
they  did  not  begin,  quite  yet,  for  the  rec- 
tor laid  his  hand  on  the  cards,  and  said, 
looking  around  the  circle,  "  It  is  worthy  of 
note  I  We  are  all  pretty  reasonable  men, 
and  we  are  going  to  play  a  game,  namely 
the  game  of  cards,  which,  according  to  au- 
thentic information,  was  invented  for  the 
entertainment  of  an  insane  king.  King 
Charles  of  France " 

"  Come,  children,"  said  Kurz,  taking  the 
cards  out  of  the  rector's  hand,  "  if  we  are 
going  to  play,  let  us  play,  if  we  are  going 
to  tell  stories,  we  will  tell  stories." 

"  Go  ahead  I "  cried  Brasig,  and  Kurz 
dealt, —  made  a  misdeal,  however  in  his 
haste,  so  "  Once  more  1 "  This  time  it 
was  all  right,  and  they  began  to  look  at 
their  cards.  "  1  pass,"  said  Habermann, 
who  had  the  lead.  Then  it  came  to  the 
rector ;  they  had  to  wait  for  him  a  little, 
because  he  had  not  yet  arranged  his  cards, 
for  he  had  a  superstition  that  the  cards 
were  better  if  he  took  them  up,  one  by 
one,  and  because  he  improved  all  his  op- 
portunities with  great  conscientiousness, 
he  arranged  all  his  cards  in  order  of  rank, 
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and  turned  the  Bevens  aiid  fives  so  that  he 
could  see  the  middle  spot,  and  not  mistake 
them  for  the  sixes  and  the  fours.  Eurz, 
meanwhile,  laid  his  cards  on  the  table, 
folded  his  hands  over  them,  looked  at  him 
and  sighed.    **  I  pass,"  said  the  rector. 

**I  knew  you  would,"  said  Kurz,  for  he 
knew  that  his  brother-in-law  must  examine 
his  cards  closely,  before  he  would  commit 
himself,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was 
afraid  of  his  assisting,  because  usually  he 
either  had  nothing,  or  if  he  had  something, 
he  played  it  the  wrong  time. 

"  Pass !  ^*  said  Br'asig,  whose  turn  came 
next. 

<*  Boston  grandissimo  I "  said  Eurz. 
"Who  assists?" 

"  Pass  I "  said  Habermann. 

"  Dear  brother-in-law,"  said  the  rector, 
**  I  —  one  trick — two  tricks  —  well  I  shall 
find  a  third  —  I  assist." 

*♦  Well,"  said  Kurz,  "but  we  don't  pay 
together.    Each  pays  for  himself." 

**  Come,  Karl,"  said  Brasie,  "  Out  with 
it  I    We  will  break  their  fiddle  in  two." 

"  Well,"  said  Kurz,  « don't  talk  about 
it." 

"  God  forbid,"  said  Habermann,  and  led 
the  ten  of  hearts:  ^Duke  Michael  fell 
upon  the  land." 

"  Come,  Herr  Oberforster,"  said  the  rec- 
tor, playing  the  knave  of  hearts. 

^^Herze  mich  und  kiisse  mich,  und 
krunkle  meine  krause  nich,"  *  said  Brasig, 
playing  the  queen. 

"That  maid  must  have  a  man,"  said 
Kurz,  playine  the  king,  and,  laying  the 
trick  aside,  he  led  a  low  club  (kreuz). 
"  Kreuz  Kringel  und  Zweibach  1 "  f 

"Bite,  Peter,  they  are  lentils  I"  cried 
Brasig  to  Habermann. 

"  Hold  I  "  cried  Kurz,  «  no  telling  1 " 

'^God  forbid!"  said  Habermann,  and 
played  also  a  low  club. 

"  A  fine  singer  is  our  sexton,"  said  the 
rector,  playing  the  nine. 

"  A  cross  and  strife,  a  wicked  wife,  the 
Lord  hath  sent  upon  me,"  said  Brasig, 
and  took  the  trick  with  the  queen. 

"  Well,"  said  Kurz,  "  that  was  a  heavy 
cross,  to  be  sure.    What  have  you  next  ?  " 

"  Pay  attention,  Karl,  now  we  begin  our 
journey,"  said  Brasig.  "  Herr,"  to  Kurz, 
"  I  was  whist.  Here  I  Pikas  was  a  point- 
er," and  led  the  pik-as  (ace  of  spades), 
and  followed  with  the  king,  —  "  Long  live 
the  king!"  and  then  the  queen,  —  "Re- 
spect for  the  ladies ! " 

'•Good  heavens  I"  crie^   Kurz,  laying 

*  '*Hag  me  and  kiss  me,  bnt  don't  tumble  my 
cnrls.*' 
t  *' Cross  bona  and  cracknels." 


down  his  cards,  and  lookine  at  the  rector, 
"  what  a  hand  I  He  can't  have  any  more 
spades." 

"Dear  brother-in-law,"  said  the  rector, 
"  I  come  yet." 

"  But  too  late,"  said  Kurz,  taking  up  his 
cards,  with  a  deep  sigh,  as  if  the  rector 
had  treated  him  unworthily,  but  he  would 
bear  it  like  a  christian. 

"  Karl,"  said  Briisig, "  how  much  have  we 
in  all? 

"  Four  tricks,"  said  HabermiKin. 

"  Come,"  said  Kurz,  "  that  is  not  fair,  no 
teUing  I " 

"Is  it  telling,"  said  Brasig,  **when  I 
merely  ask  a  question  ?  Now  pay  atten- 
tion, Karl,  I  shall  take  one  more,  and  if 
you  take  one,  then  we  are  out." 

"  I  shall  get  mine,"  said  Kurz. 

"And  I  shall  get  mine,  too,"  said  the 
rector. 

After  a  couple  of  rounds,  Kurz  laid  his 
hand  over  his  tricks :  "  So,  I  have  mine." 
Diamonds  were  on  the  table,  the  rector 
ventured  a  cut  with  the  queen,  Brasig  fol- 
lowed with  the  king,  and  the  poor  rector 
had  lost  his  trick :  "  How  that  could  hap- 
pen, I  cannot  comprehend  1 " 

"  It  wasn't  a  whist  game  I "  cried  Kurz. 

"  Karl,"  said  Brasig,  "  if  you  had  been 
careful,  they  would  have  lost  another 
trick." 

"  You  must  blame  yourself  for  that,  you 
didn't  play  after  me  in  hearts." 

"  Karl,  did  I  have  any  ?  I  had  nothing 
but  the  queen." 

"  No,  brother-in-law,"  cried  Kurz,  mean- 
time, "  you  threw  away  the  game,  you  had 
the  king  of  clubs,  and  you  played  the 
nine.    It  lost  the  game." 

"  What  would  you  have  ?  "  said  Brasig, 
with  great  contempt.  "  Are  you  a  dunce  ? 
Here  I  sit  with  a  hiuldful  of  spades,  and  a 
couple  of  queens  besides ;  what  would  you 
have  ?  " 

"  Herr,  do  you  think,  when  I  have  said 
boston,  I  am  afraid  of  your  trumpery 
queens  ?  " 

"  Come,  come  I "  cried  Habermann,  deal- 
ing the  cards, "  let  it  go,  this  old  after- 
play  is  disagreeable." 

In  this  fashion,  they  played  on,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  they  woidd  tear  each  other's 
hair,  and  yet  they  had  the  best  feelings 
towards  each  other.  The  rector  won,  and 
he  had  the  best  prospect  of  winning,  for 
he  who  loses  the  first  game,  as  is  well 
known,  always  wins  afterward.  Kurz  sat 
disconsolate  at  his  bad  luck ;  but  that  also 
often  finds  compensation.  "Ten  grand- 
issimo  1 "  said  he.  All  were  surprised, 
even  he  himself,  and  he  looked  his  cards 
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through  once  more.  "  Ten  grandisaimo  1 " 
said  he  again,  laid  the  cards  on  the  table, 
and  walked  up  and  down  the  room :  "  They 
play  like  that  in  Venice,  and  other  ^eat 
watering  places." 

In  the  midst  of  his  greatest  triumph,  and 
the  greatest  distress  of  the  others,  Fritz 
Triddelsitz  came  to  the  door,  looking 
quite  disturbed  and  pale  :  "  Herr  Inspector, 
Herr  Habermann,  on,  do  come  out  here !  " 

'*  Good  leavens !  '*  exclaimed  Haber- 
mann, ''what  has  happened?"  and  was 
springing  up,  but  Kurz  held  him  back. 

"  No,"  said  he, "  the  game  must  be  played 
first.  It  happened  so  to  me,  once  before, 
at  the  time  of  the  great  fire,  I  had  just  put 
a  grand  on  the  table,  and  they  all  ran 
away." 

"Herr  Inspector,"  begged  Fritz,  "you 
must  come." 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  cried  Habermann,  drop- 
ping his  cards,  and  jumping  up.  ''  Is  any- 
thing on  fire  ?  " 

"So,"  stanmiered  Fritz,  "I  —  me  — 
something  has  happened  to  me." 

"  What  has  happened  to  you  ?  "  said  Bra- 
sig,  across  the  table. 

"My  chestnut  mare  has  a  colt,"  said 
Fritz,  in  an  anxious  tone. 

"Well,  that  has  often  happened,"  said 
Brasig,  "  but  you  make  a  face  like  a  funer- 
al;  it  is  rather  a  joyful  occasion,  under  the 
circumstances." 

"Yes,"  said  Fritz,  "but— but  — it  is  so 
queer.  You  must  come  with  me,  Herr 
Inspector." 

"  Why,  is  the  colt  dead?  "  asked  Haber- 
mann. 

"  No,"  sJBud  Fritz, "  it  is  well  enough ;  but 
it  looks  so  queer.  Krischan  Dasel  says  he 
should  think  it  was  a  young  camel." 

"  Well,"  said  Habermann, "  we  can  finish 
the  game  afterwards,*we  will  go  out  with 
you." 

And  in  spite  of  Eurz's  remonstrances, 
they  all  went  with  Fritz  to  the  stable. 

"I  never  saw  such  a  colt,"  said  Fritz, 
on  the  way,  "  it  has  ears  as  long  as  that," 
measuring  from  the  wrist  to  the  elbow. 

When  they  came  to  the  stable,  there 
stood  Krischan  Dasel  by  the  enclosure, 
where  the  mare  was  looking  fondly  at  her 
little  one,  and  whinnying  over  it,  and  the 
little  one  was  making  its  first  attempts  at 
springing  about ;  he  shook  his  head,  and 
said  to  Brasig,  who  came  and  stood  by 
him,  "Now  tell  me,  Herr  Inspector,  did 
you  ever  see  the  like  of  that  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Brasig,  looking  at  Haber- 
mann, and  said  with  emphasis,  "  I  wiU  tell 
you,  Karl,  what  sort  of  an  animal  it  is. 
Fullblood's  colt  is  a  mule." 


"  That  is  it,"  said  Habermann. 

"  A  mule  ?  '*  cried  Fritz,  and  he  sprang 
over  into  the  enclosure,  and  succeeded,  in 
spite  of  the  whinnying  of  the  old  mare,  in 
grasping  the  colt  by  the  neck,  and  ex- 
amined his  face  and  eyes  and  ears,  and  as 
the  fearful  truth  flashed  upon  him  he  ex* 
claimed,  in  fierce  anger,  "  Oh,  I  could 
wring  the  creature's  neck,  and  Gust  Preb- 
berow's,  into  the  bargain  I " 

"For  shame,  Triddelsitz,"  said  Haber- 
mann, seriously,  "just  see  how  pleased  the 
mother  is,  even  if  it  isn't  a  thorough-bred.*' 

"Yes,"  cried  BriEisig,  "and  she  is  the 
nearest  to  it,  as  the  Frau  Pastorin  says. 
But  you  may  wring  Gust  Prebberow'a 
neck,  for  all  I  care,  for  he  is  an  out-and- 
out,  double-distilled  rascal."^ 

"  How  is  it  possible  I "  said  Fritz,  as  he 
slowly  stepped  out  of  the  enclosure,  and 
his  wrath  had  given  place  to  a  great  mel- 
ancholy ;  "  he  is  my  best  friend,  and  now 
he  has  cheated  me  with  a  deaf  horse  and  a 
mule.    I  will  sue  him." 

"  I  told  you  before,  there  was  no  friend- 
ship nor  honesty  in  horse-dealing,"  said 
Brasig,  taking  Fritz  under  the  arm,  and 
drawing  him  out  of  the  stable,  "  but  I  am 
sorry  lor  you,  in  your  just  retribution. 
You  have  bought  your  experience  in 
horse-dealing,  and  that  is  what  every  one 
must  d6,  but  let  me  warn  you  against  a 
horse  lawsuit,  for  long  after  the  mule  ia 
dead  such  a  lawsuit  will  be  far  from 
ended.  You  see,"  he  went  on,  leadinz 
Fritz  up  and  down  the  court,  "  I  will  tefl 
you  a  story,  for  an  example.  You  see, 
there  was  old  Riitebusch,  of  Swensin,  he 
sold  a  horse  to  his  own  brother-in-law, 
who  was  inspector  here  before  Haber- 
mann*s  time,  an  infamous  creature  of  a 
dapple-gray,  as  a  saddle-horse.  Good,  or, 
as  you  are  in  the  habit  of  saying,  *  Bong ! ' 
Tliree  days  afbef,  the  inspector  wishes  to 
try  his  new  acquisition,  so  he  climbs  on  to 
the  creature,  which  was  very  high;  but 
scarcely  was  he  seated,  when  the  old 
schinder  ran  off  to  the  village  pond  —  no 
stopping  him  I  —  and  there  he  stood,  up 
to  the  neck  in  water,  and  would  move 
neither  back  nor  forward. 

"  It  was  fortunate,  both  for  the  dapple- 
grav  and  the  inspector,  else  they  might 
both  have  been  drowned;  the  inspector 
roared  mightily  for  help,  for  he  couldn't  get 
down  there,  and  he  couldn't  swim,  and  old 
Fiegel  the  wheelwright  had  to  come  to  his 
rescue  in  a  boat.  Well,  then  the  lawsuit 
began,  for  the  inspector  said  the  horse  waa 
a  stupid,  what  we  farmers  caU  a  studirten 
(scholar),  and  Riitebusch  must  take  him 
back,  for  stupidity  protects  from  every- 
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thing,  in  horse-dealing  as  in  other  matters. 
Riitebusch  wouldn't  do  it,  and  the  two 
brothers-in-law  first  liad  a  falling  out,  and 
then  quarrelled  so  bitterly,  that  they 
wouldn't  go  within  three  miles  of  each 
other. 

'*The  lawsuit  went  oo,  all  the  time. 
All  Swensin  was  called  up  to  testify  that 
the  creature  was  in  its  right  mind  when 
they  knew  it,  and  the  Pumpelhagen  people 
had  to  swear  that  it  appeared  to  them 
like  a  studirten.  So  the  lawsuit  went  on, 
into  its  fifth  year,  and  the  creature  stood 
quietly  in  its  stable,  eating  oats,  for  the 
inspector  never  got  on  it  again,  since  he 
considered  it  such  a  dangerous  animal ;  he 
dared  not  kill  it,  either,  for  it  was  the 
corpus  delicti  of  the  whole  concern,  as 
they  call  it.  They  brought  the  most 
learned  horse-doctors  to  see  it,  but  it  did 
no  c:ood,  for  they  were  not  agreed,  three 
said  it  was  clever,  and  three  said  it  was 
stupid.  The  lawsuit  was  going  on,  slowly, 
all  the  time,  and  a  whole*  brood  of  new 
lawsuits  was  hatched  out  of  it,  for  the 
learned  horse-doctora  charged  each  other 
with  maliciousness  and  ill-breeding,  and 
sued  each  other  for  libel.  Then  they 
wrote  to  a  celebrated  horse-professor,  in 
Berlin,  to  see  what  he  thought  of  the  busi- 
ness. He  wrote  back  that  they  must  cut 
off  the  old  schinder's  head,  and  send  it  to 
him,  till  he  could  examine  the  brains ;  it 
was  hard  enough  to  tell  whether  a  reason- 
able being  was  clever  or  stupid,  but  it 
was  harder,  with  an  unreasonable  beast, 
because  the  poor  creature  had  nothing  to 
say  for  himself. 

"  Well,  that  misht  have  been  done,  but 
old  Riitebusch  and  his  lawyer  opposed  it, 
and  carried  their  point,  and  the  suit  went 
on  again.  Then  old  Riitebusch  died,  and 
six  months  afterwards,  his  brother-in-law 
died  also,  and  they  never  were  reconciled, 
even  on  their  death-beds,  and  went  into 
eternity,  each  obstinate  in  his  own  opinion, 
the  one  that  the  old  schinder  was  clever, 
the  other  that  he  was  stupid.  The  law- 
suit was  suspended,  for  the  time,  and  soon 
died  out  of  itself,  for  the  old  gray  kicked 
the  bucket,  three  weeks  later,  out  of  pure 
idleness  and  over-feeding.  Then  they 
salted  his  head  nicely,  and  sent  it  to  the 
professor,  at  Berlin,  and  he  wrote  back, 
clearly  and  distinctly,  that  the  old  horse 
had,  all  his  life,  been  as  little  of  a  studirten 
as  himself,  and  he  only  wished  that  every 
one  of  the  lawyers  had  as  much  intel- 
ligence as  the  beast,  so  very  reasonable 
had  his  brains  appeared.  And  the  man 
was  right ;  for  I  afterwards  had  the  infa- 
mous rascal  of  a  boy,  who  brought  out  the 


horse  for  the  inspector,  for  a  servant,  and 
he  confessed  to  me  that  he  had  tied  a 
piece  of  burning  tinder  under  the  poor 
creature's  tail,  out  of  pure  deviltry,  be- 
cause the  inspector  had  given  him  a  beat- 
ing the  day  before.  And  I  ask  any 
reasonable  being,  how  intelligent  must  not 
that  poor  beast  have  been,  to  run  into  the 
village  pond,  to  extinguish  the  fire  I  And 
so  the  great  lawsuit  came  to  an  end ;  but 
the  little  lawsuits,  between  ^he  learned 
horse-doctors,  are  still  going  on.  And 
now,  let  me  tell  you  something :  Haber- 
mann  is  a  good  friend  of  old  Prebberow, 
the  rascal's  father,  and  he  shall  speak  to 
him,  and  get  justice  done  you.  And  now 
you  may  go,  and  don't  cherish  any  hatred 
against  the  innocent  little  beast,  or  against 
the  mother,  for  they  couldn't  help  it,  and 
the  mother  is  a  poor,  deceived  creature,  as 
well  as  you." 

With  that,  he  followed  the  others,  who 
had  returned  to  the  card-table. 

"Come,  come!"  said  E\\rz,  "so;  ten 
grandissimo  1  I  play  myself." 

"Karl,"  said  Brasig,  "you  must  talk 
with  old  Prebberow,  and  not  let  your  con- 
founded greyhound  get  into  difficulties." 

"  I  will  do  so,  Zachary,  and  it  shall  all 
be  made  right;  but  I  am  sorry  for  the 
poor  boy,  that  he  should  be  so  disap- 
pointed. Who  would  have  thought  of  a 
mule  1 "  (maulesel.) 

"I  observe,"  said  the  rector,  laying  the 
cards,  which  he  had  arranged  in  or&r  of 
rank,  upon  the  table,  "  that  you  all  speak 
of  this  little  new-born  animal  as  a  maul- 
esel, while  according  to  the  natural  his- 
tory use  of  language,  it  should  be  called 
a  maulthier.    Tflie  difference  is  — : —  " 

"  Don't  bore  us  with  your  natural  his- 
tory I "  cried  Kurz^  "  Are  we  playing, 
natural  history,  or  are  we  playing  cards  ? 
Here,  ace  of  diamonds  lies  on  the  table  ! " 

Well,  there  was  no  help  for  it,  they 
suited  and  suited,  and  Eurz  won  the  game, 
and  with  it  the  right  to  boast,  for  four 
weeks,  of  his  ten  grandissimo. 

So  they  played  on,  in  fiiendly  excite- 
ment, until  the  rector,  looking  over  the  ac- 
count, became  aware  that  he  had  won,  in 
all,  three  thalers  and  eight  groschen,  and 
since  the  luck  was  going  rather  against 
him  of  late,  he  resolved  to  stop ;  so  he 
rose,  and  said  his  feet  were  getting  cold, 
and  put  his  winnings  in  his  pocket. 

"  If  you  suffer  from  cold  feet,"  said  Bra- 
sig, "  I  will  tell  you  a  good  remedy ;  take 
a  pinch  of  snuff  every  morning,  on  an 
empty  stomach,  —  that  is  good  for  cold 
feet." 

"  Eh,  what  t "  cried  Eurz,  who  had  been 
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winning  lately,  "how  can  he  get  cold 
feet?" 

"  So  ? "  said  the  rector,  hotly,  for  he 
was  determined  to  retain  his  winnings, 
'*  haven't  I  as  good  a  right  to  cold  feet  as 
you  ?  Don't  you  always  get  cold  feet,  at 
our  club,  when  you  have  had  good  luck  ?  " 
and  he  carried  it  out,  he  kept  his  cold 
feet,  and  his  winnings,  and  aner  a  little 
while  the  two  city  people  drove  ofl^  taking 
Brasig  withgthem. 

Habermann  was  just  going  to  bed, 
when  there  was  a  loud  taUcing  and 
scolding  before  the  door,  and  Fritz  Trid- 
delsitz  and  Krischan  Disisel  came  in. 

"  Good  evening,  Herr  Inspector,"  said 
Krischan,  "it  is  au  the  same  to  me." 

"What  is  the  matter  now?"  asked 
Habermann. 

"  Herr  Inspector,"  said  Fritz,  "  you 
know  how  it  has  cone  with — well,  with 
the  mule,  and  now  Krischan  won't  have  the 
beast  in  the  stable." 

"  What  has  happened  ?  said  Haber- 
mtfn. 

"Yes,  Herr,  it  is  all  the  same  to  me. 
But  this  isn't  all  the  same,  I  have  been 
used  to  horses  and  colts,  and  not  to  camels 
and  mules.  Why,  Herr  Triddelsitz  might 
as  well  bring  bears  and  monkeys  into  the 
riding-stable  I " 

"  Well,  but  if  I  tell  you  so,  the  beast 
shall  stand  in  the  stable,  and  you  shall 
take  just  as  good  care  of  it  as  of  any  other 
colt." 

"  Yes,  if  you  command  me,  then  it  is  all 
the  same  to  me,  and  then  it  shall  always 
be  so.  Well,  good  night,  Herr  Inspector, 
and  don't  take  it  ill  of  me,"  and  he  went 
off. 

"  Herr  Habermann,"  said  Fritz,  "  what 
will  Herr  von  Rambgw  say  to  this  acci- 
dent? and  the  gracious  lady  too  ?  " 

"Make  yourself  easy,  they  will  not 
trouble  themselves  much  about  it. 


"Well,"  said  Fritz,  and  went  out  of 
the  door,  to  go  to  bed,  "  it  is  too  provok- 
ing, that  this  should  have  happened  to  my 
mare." 

When  the  Herr  came  home  from  his 
journey,  he  got  the  story  of  the  chestnut 
mare  fresh  from  Krischan,  and  because  he 
was  a  good-natured  man,  and  liked  Fritz, 
since  in  some  respects  they  were  a  good 
deal  alike,  he  comforted  him  and  said, 
"Never  mindl  This  does  not  interfere 
with  our  bargain.  You  must  think  that  it 
is  only  the  natural  result  of  a  mesalliance. 
We  will  put  the  mare  and  the  colt 
into  the  paddock,  by  and  by ;  and  you 
will  see  they  will  give  us  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure." 

It  was  really  so ;  every  one  found 
amusement  in  the  little  beast.  When  the 
village  children  strolled  through  the  fields, 
on  Sunday  afternoons,  they  would  go  to 
the  paddock,  and  gaze  at  the  little  mule : 
"  See,  Joching,  there  he  is."  "  Yes, 
that  is  a  nice  onel  See,  how  he  pricks 
up  his  ears  1 "  "  Now  look,  see  him 
kick  I " 

When  the  maids  passed  the  paddock,  on 
the  way  to  the  milking  shed,  they  also 
stopped :  "  See,  Stina,  there  is  Herr  Trid- 
delsitz's  mule  I "  "  Come,  Fika,  let  us  go 
round  that  way."  "  Not  I,  what  a  horrid- 
looking  creature  1"  "You  need  not  call 
him  horrid,  he  gives  you  the  least  trouble 
of  any  of  them." 

And  through  the  whole  region,  the  mare 
and  the  mule  and  Fritz  were  renowned, 
and  wherever  the  latter  showed  himself 
he  was  asked  after  the  welfare  of  the  mule, 
to  his  great  annoyance.  The  little  old 
donkey,  however,  was  not  at  all  troubled, 
he  ran  about  in  the  paddock  all  summer, 
with  the  other  well-born  and  high-bom 
colts,  and,  if  any  of  them  came  too  near 
him,  he  knew  how  to  stand  up  for  his 
rights. 


The  84,900  men  under  General  Bourbaki  who 
have  just  taken  refuge  in  Switzerland  pwell  the 
number  of  French  prisoners  and  of  fiigitives 
interned  in  neighboring  states  to  more  than  a 
million;  980,000,  according  to  the  jyorth  Ger- 
man Oazette,  are  prisoners  of  war,  inclusive, 
of  course,  of  the  garrison  of  Paris;  nearly 
20,900  fled  into  Belgium  after  the  battles  of 
Metz  and  Sedan,  and  more  than  80,000  have 
now  crossed  the  Swiss  frontier.  This  enormous 
total  of  1 ,034,000,  remarks  the  Oazette,  is  un- 
paralleled in  history. 


W«  have  received  the  first  two  numbers  of  a 
Dutch  fortnightly  review,  which  has  begun  its 
career  with  the  new  year,  under  the  title  of 
Onze  Eenw  {Our  Century).  It  is  edited  by 
the  well-known  M.  H.  Tiedeman;  and  among 
the  contributors  are  Prof.  Asser,  Dr.  J.  Ten 
Brink,  and  other  writers  of  repute.  It  deals 
with  both  historical  and  political  subjects,  and 
contains  a  review  of  the  events  of  the  fi>rtnight, 
both  foreign  and  domestic.  An  excellent  Bibli- 
ogr&phy  appears  at  the  end  of  each  number. 

Athenaeum. 
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From  The  ComhiU  Magulne. 
THE  LATE  ECLirSB. 

Astronomers  have  passed  yet  another 
of  those  stages  which  mark  their  prog- 
ress towards  a  fuller  knowledge  of  solar 
physics.  That  strange  peculiarity  of  the 
celestial  phenomena  presented  to  us  in- 
habitants of  earth,  by  which  our  satellite 
is  able  just  to  blot  out  from  view  the  great 
central  luminary  of  the  planetary  scheme, 
has  yet  once  more  served  us  in  good  stead. 
The  few  brief  seconds  during  which  the 
sun  remained  concealed  on  December  22nd 
last,  have  supplied  the  means  of  testing 
those  rival  theories  which  had  been  pro- 
pounded respecting  the  solar  corona,  and, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  of  arriving  at  definite 
conclusions  as  to  the  general  nature  of  this 
interesting  object. 

We  propose,  first,  briefly  to  trace  the 
progress  of  astronomers  so  far  as  it  had 
depended  upon  the  observation  of  tot^ 
solar  eclipses :  in  order  that  the  position 
of  the  last  eclipse  may  be  adequately 
recognized;  and  also  (for  the  study  of 
science  points  ever  forward)  that  the  antic- 
ipations to  be  formed  respecting  future 
eclipses  may  be  shadowed  forth. 

In  passing,  it  may  be  well  to  notice  how 
important  an  influence  that  peculiaritv  re- 
specting the  apparent  dimensions  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  to  which  we  have  just  re- 
ferred, has  exercised  on  the  progress  of 
astronomy.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  the 
near  equality  of  the  sun  and  moon  as 
respects  their  apparent  size,  that  we  are 
apt  to  overlook  the  fact  that  this  apparent 
equality  must  be  regarded  rather  m  the 
light  of  a  fortunate  accident  than  as  in 
any  way  an  essential  attribute  of  the  orbs 
which  rule  the  day  and  the  night.  In  the 
whole  range  of  the  solar  system  there  is 
no  other  instance  of  so  remarkable  an 
association.  In  Mercury,  Venus,  and  Mars, 
of  course,  no  eclipses  of  any  sort  can 
occur,  because  these  planets  have  no 
moons.  But  even  in  Jupiter,  notwith- 
standing the  grandeur  of  his  system  of 
satellites,  and  though  total  solar  eclipses 
recur  at  intervals  which  must  be  measured 
by  hours  rather  than  by  months,  as  with 
us,  yet  such  solar  eclipses  as  we  see  can 
never  take  place.  For  not  one  of  his 
moons  is  capable  of  just  hiding  the  sun's 
disc  and  a  very  narrow  border  all  round, 
while  beyond  that  border  the  coloured 
prominences,  and  beyond  the  prominences 
the  glory  of  the  corona,  are  left  in  view. 
If  we  try  to  conceive  the  circumstance  of 
an  eclipse  of  the  sun  by  one  of  Jupiter's 
nearest  moons,  we  have  to  imagine  a  dark 
disc  capable  of  obliterating  a  sun  more^ 


than  thirty  times  larger  than  that  which  is 
actually  seen  from  Jupiter ;  and  even  the 
farthest  of  Jupiter's  moons  covers  twice 
as  great  a  space  as  the  sun.  It  is  easily 
seen  that  when  a  total  eclipse  is  just  be- 
ginning or  just  ending,  imder  these  cir- 
cumstances, only  a  small  part  of  the 
matter  outside  the  sun  can  be  visible,  and 
nothing  resembling  that  complete  ring  of 
such  matter,  visible  to  ourselves  when  the 
moon  obliterates  from  view  4he  nearly 
eoual  solar  disc.  So  also  in  Saturn — 
whence  the  sun  must  appear  as  a  mere 
dot  of  bright  light  —  and  in  Uranus  and 
Neptune,  whence  he  appears  yet  smaller, 
there  can  be  no  such  eclipses  as  we  inhab- 
itants of  earth  are  favoured  with.  Hence 
it  may  not  unreasonably  be  concluded  that 
terrestrial  astronomers  alone  have  an^ 
knowledge  of  the  coloured  solar  promi- 
nences and  of  the  corona. 

It  is  worth  mentioning,  also,  that  inter- 
esting as  are  the  discoveries  which  have 
been  recently  made  during  solar  eclipses, 
there  are  other  discoveries  due  also  to  the 
observation  of  total  eclipses,  though  in 
very  ancient  times,  which  are  as  fim  of 
interest.  It  sounds  incredible,  but  is  nev- 
ertheless strictly  true,  that  owing  to  com- 
paratively rough  observations  of  ancient 
eclipses,  modem  astronomers  have  learned 
that  the  moon  is  gradually  drawing  nearer 
to  the  earth,  and  further  that  the  rate  of 
the  earth's  rotation  on  her  axis  is  Slowly 
but  surely  diminishing,  insomuch  that  at 
some  £Etr  distant  epoch  the  day  will  last 
as  long  as  a  lunar  month,  ifor  do  the 
facts  that  the  approach  of  the  moon  will 
in  time  be  changea  into  recession,  and  that 
the  lengthening  of  the  day  takes  place  so 
slowly  that  imllions  of  centuries  must 
elapse  before  it  is  completed,  diminish  the 
interest  which  attaches  to  these  tokens  of 
mutability  in  relations  which  had  once 
been  regarded  as  altogether  unchangea- 
ble. 

But  let  us  turn  to  those  discoveries 
which  belong  more  especially  to  the  now 
wide  department  of  science  called  solar 
physics. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  ancients  h&d 
any  idea  that  ooservations  made  during 
total  eclipses  could  afford  any  information 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  great  luminary 
of  our  system.  To  them  the  chief  inter- 
est of  solar  and  lunar  eclipses  consisted 
in  the  evidence  thejr  afforded  of  the  ex- 
actness of  astrononucal  computations,  and 
the  soundness  of  the  general  principles  on 
which  those  computations  were  based. 
Nor  do  we  find  that  any  of  the  observed 
phenomena  of  total  eclipses  attracted  the 
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special  attentioD  of  ancient  astronomers. 
They  recognized  the  corona,  and  they 
justly  regarded  it  as  the  cause  of  that 
fiffht  which  still  remains  when  the  sun's 
globe  is  wholly  concealed  from  view ;  but 
they  formed  no  theories  as  to  the  physical 
significance  of  this  aureole  of  light 

Indeed,  if  we  are  to  reach  the  time  when 
systematic  observations  have  been  made 
upon  the  sun,  with  the  express  object  of 
determining  the  nature  of  those  append- 
ages which  come  into  view  during  total 
eclipse,  we  must  pass  over  not  merely  the 
whole  of  ancient  astronomy,  but  almost 
the  whole  of  that  portion  of  the  history 
of  modem  astronomy  which  refers  to 
epochs  preceding  the  last  thirty  years  or 

80. 

It  was  when  the  eclipse  of  1842  was  ap- 
proaching, that  for  the  first  time  astrono- 
mers aroused  themselves  to  a  sense  of  the 
real  importance  of  the  phenomena  pre- 
sented auring  total  eclipse.  Then,  for  the 
first  time,  astronomers  of  repute,  armed 
with  instruments  of  adequate  power,  placed 
themselves  along  the  track  which  the 
moon's  black  shadow  was  to  pursue,  and 
severally  prepared  to  glean  what  knowl- 
edge they  mi^ht  respecting  the  physical 
habitudes  of  the  solar  surroundings. 

The  expeditions  made  in  1812  were 
abundantly  rewarded.  For  it  was  during 
that  great  total  eclipse  that  the  coloured 

Srommences  were  first  fairly  recognized, 
[ore  than  a  century  before  Vassenius  had 
suspected  the  existence  of  some  red  ob- 
jects near  the  eclipsed  sun.  But  strangely 
enough  small  attention  had  been  paid  to 
his  remarks.  And  accordingly,  the  aston- 
ished world  of  astronomers  learned  first,  in 
1842,  that  mighty  red  protuberances  of  a 
nature  as  yet  unexplained,  but  certainly 
vast  beyond  all  our  powers  of  conception, 
surround  the  surface  of  our  great  luminary. 
It  needed  but  a  brief  study  of  the  pictures 
made  by  those  who  observed  the  eclipse,  to 
see  that  in  the  first  place  these  phenomena 
were  undoubtedly  solar,  and  secondly  that 
the  real  magnitude  of  some  of  the  promi- 
nences was  enormously  greater  than  that 
of  the  earth  on  which  we  live.  Whether 
these  were  mountains  heated  to  incandes- 
cence by  the  solar  fires,  or  fiery  clouds  sus- 
pended in  the  solar  atmosphere,  or  lastly, 
names  rising  like  mighty  tongues  from  the 
solar  surface,  few  ventured  to  pronounce. 
But  it  was  plainly  seen  that,  whatever 
they  might  be,  they  surpassed  all  hitherto 
discovered  phenome'na  within  the  whole 
range  of  the  solar  system  in  interest  and 
magnificence.  The  telescope  had  hitherto 
shown  nothing  which  could  well  be  com- 


pared with  these  strange  solar  appendages. 
The  moimtains  and  valleys  in  the  moon, 
the  lands  and  seas  of  Mars,  the  belts  of 
Jupiter  and  Saturn,  and  even  the  mighty 
ring-system  which  girdles  the  last-named 
orb,  all  these,  interesting  thou^  they 
doubtless  are  in  themselves,  yet  sink  into 
utter  insignificance  compared  with  solar 
appendages  so  vast  that,  at  a  moderate 
estimate,  some  of  them  must  have  a  height 
exceeding  the  diameter  of  Jupiter,  —  the 
giant  of  the  solar  system. 

The  real  existence  of  the  coloured 
prominences  was  not  admitted,  however, 
without  further  evidence.  In  all  ages  of 
astronomy  there  have  been  those  who  dis- 
pute to  the  last  the  significance  of  ob- 
served facts.  Unfortunately,  in  this  in- 
stance, as  in  others,  the  suggested  doubts 
exercised  a  mischievous  e^t.  It  was 
urged  loudly  by  a  few  astronomers  —  as 
Faye,  Feilitzsch,  and  others,  —  that  the 
so-called  prominences  were  mere  optical 
illusions,  or  else  were  but  a  species  of 
lunar  mirage.  Airy,  Baily,  the  younger 
Struve,  and  others,  had  recorded  their  ex- 
perience in  vain ;  fresh  observations  were 
called  for;  and  accordingly  in  1851,  and 
again  in  1860,  a  host  of  skilful  observers 
devoted  their  energies  to  demonstrate 
what  was  in  truth  a  demonstrated  fact,  -^ 
the  reality  of  the  red  protuberances. 

Yet  the  important  eclipse  of  1860  did 
not  pass  altogether  without  profit.  Too 
many,  indeed,  of  the  observers  who  formed 
the  celebrated  "  Himalaya  expedition,"  as 
well  as  of  those  continental  astronomers 
who  visited  the  path  of  the  moon's  shadow 
across  Spain,  were  led  by  the  unfortunate 
doubts  of  Faye  and  others  to  make  useless 
observations.  But  the  successful  photo- 
graphing of  the  coloured  prominences  by 
De  La  Kue  and  Secchi,  sufficed  to  convert 
what  would  otherwise  have  been  a  gigan- 
tic failure  into  a  success  well  worthy  of 
record.  For  the  first  time  astronomers 
possessed  pictures  of  the  prominences 
which  were  beyond  cavil  or  question. 
And  further,  since  De  La  Rue  had  been 
stationed  in  the  west  of  Spain,  while 
Secchi  had  placed  himself  close  by  the 
eastern  shore,  it  had  become  possible  to 
form  an  opinion  of  the  permanence  or 
mobility  of  those  strange  objects.  So  far 
as  the  comparison  made  between  these 
two  sets  of  photographs  was  concerned,  it 
appeared  as  though  the  solar  prominences 
were  fixed  objects ;  and  some  went  so  far 
as  to  conclude  definitely  that  they  are  real 
solar  mountains* 

It  was  not  until  the  ereat  eclipse  of  Au- 
gust, 1868,  that  the  reid  nature  of  the  col- 
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oured  prominences  was  ascertained.  This 
eclipse  was  distinguished  from  all  that  had 
ever  been  observed  before,  by  the  duration 
of  totality.  For  more  than  six  minutes 
the  disc  of  the  sun  was  comoletely  hidden 
from  view.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that 
the  shadow  on  the  earth's  surface  was  ex- 
ceptionally wide ;  so  that  near  the  middle 
of  totality  at  any  station  along  the  central 
line  the  observer  was  in  the  centre  of  a 
nearly  circular  region  of  the  earth  more 
than  150  miles  in  diameter,  and  to  which 
not  a  ray  of  direct  sunlight  penetrated. 
All  the  features  of  the  eclipse  were  thus 
observed  under  singularly  favourable  cir- 
cumstances. 

In  the  first  place,  it  was  possible  to  ob- 
tain more  photographs  than  on  ai^  former 
occasion.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Tennant, 
using  a  fine  9-inch  reflector  made  by  Mr. 
J.  Browning,  F.  B.  A.  S.,  obtained  no  less 
than  six  photographs,  coloured  pictures  of 
which  lie  before  us  as  we  write.  The  first 
shows  a  glare  of  light  on  the  left,  where 
the  moon  had  not  as  yet  covered  the  last 
fine  line  of  the  sun's  disc.  Tet  we  see 
through  the  glare  the  figures  of  the  prom- 
inences on  that  side  —  showing  "  as  through 
a  glass,  darkly," — and  amongst  them  that 
mighty  horn-prominence  whose  spiral 
whorls  attracted  the  attention  of  all  who 
witnessed  the  eclipse.  Then  in  the  suc- 
ceeding pictures  we  see  the  moon's  disc 
gradutOly  passing  over  this  wonderful  horn 
and  the  prominences  lying  on  the  same 
side ;  whils  on  the  opposite  side  we  see  a 
long  range  of  prominences  coming  as  grad- 
ual^ into  view.  None  of  these  are  com- 
parable in  height  with  the  mighty  spiral 
on  the  left,  though  some  of  them  are 
amazing  objects,  and  of  dimensions  so  vast, 
that  a  globe  like  our  earth  placed  close  by 
them,  would  seem  but  as  the  veriest  bubble 
amid  the  foam  of  a  storm-wave.  In  the 
last  picture  of  all,  these  prominences  on 
the  right  show  their  full  proportions  as  the 
advancing  moon  is  about  to  bring  the  disc 
of  the  sun  into  view  on  that  side.  But 
though  the  moon  has  passed  thus  far 
towards  the  left,  and  though,  indeed,  all 
other  prominences  on  the  left  are  concealed 
from  view,  yet  on  that  side  the  spiral  horn 
still  towers  so  loftily  as  to  form  the  most 
striking  feature  of  the  scene. 

But  interesting  as  are  these  pictures,  and 
forming  though  they  do,  despite  the  suc- 
cess of  the  American  astronomers  in  Au- 
gust, 1869,  the  most  remarkable  series  of 
photographs  ever  taken  of  the  eclipsed 
sun,  the  chief  interest  of  the  eoUpse  of 
1868  depends  on  another  circumstance. 
This  eclipse  was  the  first  during  which  the 


powers  of  the  spectroscope  had  been  ap- 
plied to  determine  the  nature  of -the  col- 
oured prominences  ;  and  astronomers 
looked  forward  to  the  result  with  a  degree 
of  interest  which  was  fully  justified  by  the 
discovery  actually  effected. 

.  The  spectroscope,  applied  successfully  at 
all  the  observing  stations,  resolved,  m  a 
manner  there  was  no  misinterpreting,  the 
problem  which  had  so  long  perplexed  as- 
tronomers. And  the  strange  answer  to 
their  questions  was  this^  —  that  the  col- 
oured prominences  are  masses  of  gas  glow- 
ing with  intensity  of  heat.  Those  vast  and 
seemingly  stable  protuberances,  so  enor- 
mous that  ten  globes  like  our  earth  placed 
one  upon  the  other  on  the  sun's  surface 
would  not  reach  their  summit,  are  flames 
of  hydrogen,  that  familiar  element  which 
constitutes  so  large  a  proportion  of  our 
ordinary  gas-flames.  Or  rather  they  are 
not  strictly  flames  of  hydrogen,  but  whorls 
of  the  gas'  heated  to  an  intense  degree  of 
brightness.  And  other  vapours  ara  also 
present  in  these  vast  glowing  masses,  since 
the  spectrum  of  the  prominence-light 
shows  other  lines  than  those  which  are 
characteristic  of  hydrogen. 

We  need  not  recount  here  in  full  the  in- 
teresting history  of  sequent  researches  into 
the  prominences.  Indeed  not  the  least  re- 
markable feature  of  that  history  is  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  study  of  the  promi- 
nences has  not  continued  to  be  assodtated 
(as  it  had  been  until  the  autumn  of  1868,) 
with  the  history  of  eclipses.  First  Janssen, 
afterwards  (but  independently)  Lockyer, 
succeeded  in  seeing  the  bright  lines  of  the 
prominence  spectrum  when  the  sun  was 
shining  in  full  splendour.  Then  the  lower 
regions  of  prominence-matter,  forming 
wmit  previous  observers  had  denominated 
the  sierra — but  named  by  Lockyer  (who 
was  unaware  of  its  prior  discovery)  the 
chromosphere  —  was  analyzed  with  the  speo 
troscope,  and  in  the  same  manner.  And 
lastly  came  the  crowning  discovery  of  all 
— the  recognition,  by  Dr.  Huggins,  of  the 
fact  that  the  prominences  themselves,  as 
distinguished  from  the  lines  of  their  spec- 
tra, can  be  seen  when  the  sun  is  not 
eclipsed.  By  Huggins's  method,  Lockyer 
and  Zollner  obtained  interesting  views  of 
the  prominences,  and  witnessed  the  strange 
and  in  some  instances  rapid  changes  to 
which  these  objects  are  subjected.  But 
Bespighi  of  Italy  has  been  even  more  suc- 
cesfiiriu,  or  rather,  more  systematic  in  his 
researches.  For  he  has  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining daily  records  of  the  condition  of 
the  sun's  edge,  not  in  one  place  only  but 
aU  round.    So  that  we  have  every  reason 
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to  anticipate  that  before  lone  astronomers 
will  be  able  to  watch  the  changes  of  the 
prominences  from  day  to  day  as  systemat- 
ically as  they  already  watch  the  progress 
of  the  solar  spots.  K  each  day  there  were 
a  total  eclipse,  instead  of  but  an  eclipse  or 
BO  per  year,  we  could  not  have  such  com- 

Slete  and  perfect  records  of  the  sun's  con- 
ition,  as  some  of  those  which  Professor 
Respighi  has  obtained  for  everjr  fine  day 
during  two  or  three  consecutive  months. 
We  have  one  of  his  monthly  pictorial  rec- 
ords before  us  as  we  write ;  and  it  would 
certainly  be  vain  for  the  most  skilful  artist 
to  attempt,  during  even  so  long  lasting  an 
eclipse  as  that  of  August,  1868,  to  exmbit 
the  prominences  in  such  detail  as  we  find 
in  each  of  the  daily  views  forming  this 
record. 

Astronomers  and  physicists  had  thus 
successfully  analyzed  the  coloured  promi- 
nences, or,  to  use  Mr.  Lockyer's  striking, 
if  not  strictly  elegant,  expression,  "  these 
*  things '  had  been  *  settled.' "  Little  more 
could  be  hoped,  as  respects  these  objects, 
from  eclipse  observations,  however  skil- 
fully conducted.  But  so  far  the  corona 
had  baffled  their  efforts.  A  full  account 
of  the  observations  made  by  astronomers 
upon  this  mysterious  phenomenon  will  be 
found  in  the  CornhiU  ifagazine  for  August 
last.  It  will  be  seen  that,  although  enough 
had  been  done  to  afford  tolerably  sure  ev- 
idence as  to  the  general  nature  and  posi- 
tion of  the  solar  corona,  yet  of  its  actual 
structure  and  constitution  very  little  had 
been  certainly  learned.  Our  knowledge 
respecting  it  may  be  compared  to  that 
which  astronomers  possessed  respecting 
the  coloured  prominences  in  1842.  We 
could  be  assured  that  it  really  is  a  solar 
appendage  of  some  sort, —  although,  pre- 
cisely as  Faye  and  others  had  expressed 
doubts  respecting  the  real  existence  of  the 
coloured  prominences  in  1842,  so  in  1870 
there  were  those  Tand,  strangely  enough, 
Faye  was  their  leader)  who  questioned  the 
resd  existence  of  the  corona,  or  regarded 
it  as  a  phenomenon  of  our  own  atmo- 
sphere. X  et  in  the  opinion  of  all  who  were 
competent  to  judge,  this  point  was  justly 
regarded  as  determined.  But  what  the 
actual  nature  of  the  corona  might  be  — 
whether  its  light  was  reflected  solar  light, 
or  came  from  incandescent  solid  matter, 
or,  lastly,  was  due  to  glowing  vapour  — 
remained  unknown. 

Yet  the  doubts  thus  entertained  respect- 
ing the  constitution  of  the  corona,  were 
due  rather  to  the  seemingly  contradictory 
nature  of  the  evidence  which  the  spectro- 
scope had  thus  far  supplied,  than  to  the 


absolute  want  of  evidence.  Briefly  to  sum 
up  the  results  which  had  been  obtained 
before  the  eclipse  of  last  December  : — In 
1868,  Tennant  had  found  that  the  spec- 
trum of  the  corona  is  a  continuous  rain- 
bow-tinted streak,  without  either  dark 
lines  or  bright.  Such  a  spectrum  is  given 
by  solid  and  liquid  bodies  glowing  with  in- 
tensity of  heat.  And  the  inference,  there- 
fore, was,  that  the  corona  consists  of  mi- 
nute bodies  travelling  close  by  the  sun,  and 
owing  the  greater  part  of  their  light  to  the 

great  heat  with  which  they  are  transfused, 
ut  the  American  observers  in  1869,  or  at 
least  some  of  them,  found  that  besides  the 
ribbon  of  rainbow-tinted  light,  the  spec- 
trum of  the  corona  shows  bright  lines. 
Some  observers  saw  only  one  bright  line, 
others  saw  three.  This  observation  would 
indicate  that  a  portion  of  the  coronal  light 
comes  from  a  gaseous  source;  and  from 
the  position  of  one  of  the  bright  lines.  Pro- 
fessor Harkness  was  led  to  the  strange 
conclusion  that  the  glowing  vapour  of  iron 
is  a  constituent  of  the  solar  corona  1  Yet 
further,  because  the  position  of  these  co- 
ronal lines  corresponded  with  the  position 
of  the  bright  lines  seen  in  the  spectrum  of 
the  aurora,  Professor  Young,  one  of  the 
most  skilful  of  the  American  spectrosco- 
pists,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  co- 
rona is  9k  perpetual  solar  aurora  ! 

TRe  oDservations  of  the  American  as- 
tronomers and  physicists  were  not  ac- 
cepted by  all.  No  valid  reasons  were 
given,  indeed,  for  rejecting  them,  but  they 
were  pronounced,  in  general  terms,  to  be 
^^  bizarre  and  perplexing  in  the  extreme." 
Possibly,  too,  some  of  our  English  phy- 
sicists had  not  formed  a  duly  high  opinion 
of  the  skill  of  their  American  fellow- 
workers.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  certainly 
the  American  astronomers  were  somewhat 
cavalierly  treated,  and  the  acceptance  of 
their  observations  was  postponed  until 
such  time  as  European  astronomers  should 
have  been  able  to  confirm  those  perplexing 
results. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  eclipse  of 
last  December  undoubtedly  attaches  to 
this  special  question.  Some  few  may  have 
felt  doubtful  whether  the  observations  to 
be  then  made  might  not  serve  to  overthrow 
or  to  establish  the  theory  that  the  corona 
is  a  solar  appendage.  But  it  is  no  secret 
that  the  minds  of  all  astronomers  capable 
of  weighing  the  evidence  had  been  made 
up  on  this  point  long  before  the  expedi- 
tions started.  The  question,  however, 
whether  the  American  observations  would 
be  confirmed  or  not,  was  one  on  which 
grave  doubts  prevailed  in  many  quarters. 
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For  ourselyes  we  most  admit  that  these 
doubts  had  seemed  to  us  to  involve  an  un- 
just disparagement  of  the  skill  of  American 
men  of  science,  who  have  a^ain  and  again 
proved  themselves  the  equiQs  of  the  best 
£uropean  observers  in  judgment  and  acu- 
men, and  often  their  superiors  in  energy. 
A  careful  study  of  the  accounts  given  by 
the  heads  of  the  different  observing 
parties,  and  more  especially  of  the  volumin- 
ous records  in  Commodore  Sand's  Re- 
ports of  the  Eclipse  Observations  of  August  7, 
1869,  had  convinced  us  that  future  observ- 
ations would  confirm  the  statements 
made  by  the  spectroscopic  observers  of  the 
American  eclipse. 

This  has,  in  effect,  happened.  The  first 
fipuits  of  the  eclipse  expeditions  of  1870 
may  be  said  to  consist  m  this  important 
fact  —  that  the  observations  made  m  1869, 
bizarre  and  perplexing  though  they  seemed, 
and  doubtful  as  many  had  held  them  to 
be,  have  been  shown  to  be  exact  and 
trustworthy.  " 

From  the  powerful  observing  party 
which  was  stationed  at  Oran  we  have  no 
results.  A  clouded  sky  has  sufficed  to  ren- 
der vain  the  hopes  which  had  been  formed 
when  it  was  known  that  Dr.  Huggins,  the 
Herschel  of  the  spectroscope,  and  those 
profound  students  of  nature,  Tyndall  and 
Gladstone,  had  united  their  forces,  and, 
with  other  able  allies,  were  to  seek  one  of 
the  most  promising  stations  along  the 
whole  course  of  the  moon's  shadow. 

But  from  Spain  and  Sicily,  whither  the 
two  other  parties  of  observers  had  betaken 
themselves,  we  have  no  doubtful  intelli- 
gence on  this  special  point.  From  Spain 
we  have  (at  the  present  writing)  the  full- 
est details.  As  on  former  occasions,  some 
observers  failed  to  see  the  bright  lines. 
This  failure  is  not  remarkable  when  the 
difficult  nature  of  the  observation  is  con- 
sidered. It  has  been  shown,  indeed,  that 
a  certain  increase  in  the  quantity  of  light 
admitted  to  form  the  spectrum  would  suf- 
fice to  obliterate  the  lines  altogether  from 
view,  while  rendering  the  rainbow-tinted 
back-ground  considerably  brigher.  Neg- 
ative evidence  in  this  case  proves  nothing. 
The  great  question  was  whether  reliable 
evidence  would  be  obtained.  Fortunately, 
two  observers  succeeded  in  answering  this 
question  in  a  manner  there  could  be  no 
mistaking.  Father  Perry,  S.  J.,  who 
headed  the  Spanish  parties,  thus  describes 
the  observations  made  by  Captain  Maclear 
—  "Knowing  that  an  unfavourable  sky 
would  render  observations  with  a  powerful 
spectroscope  quite  impracticable,  1  desired 
Captain  Maclear  to  observe  with  a  small 


direct-vision  Browning  spectroscope,  at- 
tached to  a  four-inch  telescope,  mounted 
equatorially."  The  spectroscope  was  so 
placed  that  the  light  coming  from  a  portion 
of  space  outside  the  sim,  and  directed 
towards  his  centre,  was  under  examination. 
Of  course,  while  the  sun's  direct  light  was 
falling  on  the  air  lying  in  this  direction, 
the  spectroscope  showed  the  ordinary  so- 
lar spectrum,  precisely  as  when  one  of 
these  handy  direct-vision  spectroscopes  is 
turned  towards  the  sky  in  the  daytime. 
But  "immediately  totality  commenced," 
proceeds  Father  Perry,  "  the  ordinary  so- 
lar spectrum  was  replaced  by  a  faint  dif- 
fused light  and  bright  lines,"  (whose  posi- 
tion he  indicates.)  "  There  were  no  dark 
lines — that  is  to  b&j^  none  of  those  lines 
which  are  present  in  the  solar  spectrum." 
Then  follows  the  most  important  part  of 
the  account.  The  spectroscope  was  di- 
rected "  to  a  distance  of  about  eight  min- 
utes," or  half  the  moon's  apparent  radius, 
from  the  edge  of  the  moon's  disc.  "  The 
same  lines  remained  visible."  "  The  cen- 
tre of  the  moon  was  then  tried,  and 
the  bright  lines  were  still  seen,  but  only 
half  as  strong  as  before."  The  spectro- 
scope was  then  again  directed  to  a  point 
eight  minutes  outside  the  moon,  and  the 
lines  were  restored  to  their  original  bright- 
ness. 

These  results  require  to  be  considered 
somewhat  carefully.  The  reader  cannot 
fail  to  be  surprised  by  the  fact  that,  from 
the  direction  in  which  lay  the  centre  of 
the  moon's  seemingly  black  disc,  light  of 
the  same  quality  as  that  from  the  corona 
was  received  and  analyzed  by  the  spectro- 
scopist.  Yet,  on  reflection,  it  will  appear 
that  this  result  was  to  have  been  antici- 
pated ;  for  since  during  the  whole  eclipse 
the  corona  continues  visible,  it  follows  that 
the  air  around  and  above  the  observer  is 
during  the  whole  eclipse  illuminated  by 
the  corona.  This  illuminated  air,  there- 
fore (if  its  light  became  sensible  at  all), 
woula  necessarily  supply  the  same  spectrum 
as  the  corona,  only  considerably  reduced 
in  brightness;  and  this,  as  we  have  seen 
above,  is  what  actually  happened. 

But  then  it  may  be  argued,  if  this  be  the 
case  as  respects  this  seemingly  dark  part 
of  the  sky,  may  not  a  portion  of  the  light 
which  seems  to  be  received  frx)m  the  corona 
itself —  which  comes  at  any  rate  from  the 
direction  towards  which  the  corona  lies  — 
be  similarly  due  to  atmospheric  reflection  ? 
It  is  certain  that  such  must,  indeed,  be  the 
case;  but  it  is  also  certain,  from  the 
greater  brilliancy  of  the  bright  lines  seen 
when  this  part  of  the  sky  is  examined. 
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that  a  portion  of  the  light  which  produces 
these  lines  comes  from  the  corona  itself. 
We  must,  indeed,  subtract  a  certain  por- 
tion, about  as  much,  perhaps,  as  is  received 
from  the  direction  m  which  the  moon's 
dark  body  lies;  —  the  balance  which  re- 
mains belongs  to  the  corona  itself. 

We  should,  indeed,  at  this  point  rein- 
force the  spectroscopic  observations  by 
those  results  which  tne  telescope  used  in 
the  ordinary  manner  supplied.  We  must 
inquire  what  was  the  apparent  form,  where 
were  the  seeming  limits,  of  the  corona,  as 
seen  on  this  occasion. 

On  these  points  our  information  is  suffi- 
ciently definite,  although  the  circumstances 
were  by  no  means  such  as  would  be  con- 
sidered favourable  for  clear  vision  of  the 
delicate  light  of  the  corona.  "The  mo- 
ment of  totality  approached,"  says  Father 
Perry,  **  and  no  chance  remained  of  even 
a  momentary  break  in  the  cirrus  that  en- 
veloped the  sun  and  obscured  most  of  the 
Bouthem  heavens.  As  the  crescent  be- 
came thinner,  the  cusps  were  observed 
first  to  be  drawn  out  and  then  blunted, 
the  well-known  *  Baily's  beads '  were 
formed,  and  the  corona  burst  forth  more 
than  twenty  seconds  before  totality.  Viewed 
through  a  telescope  of  very  moderate  di- 
mensions the  spectacle  was  grand,  but  the 
cirrus  clouds  destroyed  almost  all  the 
grandeur  of  the  effect  for  the  naked  eye. 
Mr.  Browne,  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford, 
noticed  that  the  corona  was  perfectly  free 
from  striation,  outline  distinct,  and  ap- 
proximately quadrilateral,  but  extending 
furthest  in  the  direction  of  first  contact. 
The  brightest  part  of  the  corona  appeared 
to  the  unassisted  eye  to  be  scarcely  more 
than  one-tenth  of  the  sun's  diameter,  fad- 
ing rapidly  when  one-fifth,  but  being  still 
clearly  visible  at  seven-eighths.  Some  ob- 
served two  curved  rays,  but  the  general 
appearance  was  that  of  a  diffused  light,  in- 
terrupted in  four  places  distinctly,  and  in  a 
fifth  faintly,  by  dark  intervals.  The  co- 
rona was  white,  and  rendered  faint  by  the 
clouds." 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  that  part  of  the 
sky  whence  the  light  came  which  gave  the 
spectrum  of  bright  lines  was  visibly  occu- 
pied by  the  corona  at  the  time.  No  ques- 
tion can  remain  then,  it  would  seem,  as  to 
the  true  source  of  at  least  a  lar^e  propor- 
tion of  that  light.  The  corona  itself  must 
have  supplied  it. 

We  learn  further,  that  at  another  star 
tion,  near  Xeres,  Mr.  Abbaye  made  simi- 
lar observations. 

From  Sicily  we  have  not  such  definite 
statements.    But  the   telegram   received 


from  Mr.  Lockyer  announces  in  ^neral 
terms  that  the  American  observations  of 
1869  have  been  confirmed ;  and  the  force 
of  this  announcement  is  somewhat  strength- 
ened by  the  circumstance  that  Mr.  Lockyer 
had  been  disposed  to  believe  that  the 
American  astronomers  had  been  deceived 
in  1869. 

In  comparison  with  this  result,  that  the 
light  of  the  corona  gives  a  spectrum  of 
bright  lines,  —  or  rather  a  mixed  spectrum 
in  which  bright  lines  are  seen  superposed 
on  a  rainbow-tinted  background,  —  ail  the 
other  observations  made  during  the  late 
eclipse  sink  into  relative  insignificance. 
Let  us  briefly  consider  what  conclusions 
may  be  deduced  from  the  observed  facts, 
premising  that  the  doubts  which  have  been 
so  long  allowed  to  rest  on  the  statements 
made  by  the  American  observers  in  1869, 
ought  not  to  prevent  us  from  assigning  to 
them  the  full  credit  of  attaining  to  the 
discovery  of  these  bright  lines. 

In  the  first  place,  the  rainbow-tinted 
spectrum  implies  that  a  portion  of  the  co- 
ronal li^ht  comes  from  incandescent  solid 
or  liqmd  matter.  It  is  barely  pos- 
sible, of  course,  that  there  are  in  real- 
ity dark  lines  across  this  rainbow-tinted 
streak,  but  that  these  lines  remain 
undetected  owing  to  the  extreme  faint- 
ness  of  the  spectrum  itself  across  which 
they  lie.  If  we  adopted  this  view  we 
might  assume  that  the  corona  shone  in 
part  at  least,  by  reflecting  the  sun's  light. 
As  far  as  the  evidence  goes,  however,  we 
have  the  theory  presented  as  on  the  whole, 
more  probable,  that  the  matter  of  which 
the  corona  consists  is,  in  large  part,  in- 
candescent through  intensity  of  heat.  It 
is  difficult  to  suppose  that  such  skilful 
observers  as  have  studied  the  coronal 
spectrum  would  have  failed  to  detect  dark 
lines,  had  any  existed.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  h  priori  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  matter  of  the  corona,  or  at  least  of 
that  part  which  has  been  analysed  with 
the  spectroscope,  must  be  intensely  heated. 
A  portion  of  the  corona  which  appears  to 
lie  but  eight  minutes  from  the  8un*s  edge, 
must  lie  in  reality  so  close  to  his  orb  that 
the  sun,  instead  of  appearing  as  a  disc  but 
about  half  a  degree  in  width,  would  seem 
nearly  ninety  degrees  wide,  and  the 
amount  of  heat  received  from  him 
would  be  many  thousand  times  greater 
than  that  received  on  the  hottest  day 
of  a  tropical  summer.  We  can  form 
an  opinion  of  the  effect  of  such  heat  as 
this,  in  the  same'  way  that  Sir  John  Her- 
schel  estimated  the  heat  received  by  the 
great  comet  of  1843,  when  nearest  to  the 
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Bttn.  "To  form  some  practical  idea  of 
this,"  he  writes,  "  we  may  compare  it  with 
Tfhat  is  recorded  of  Parker's  great  lens, 
whose  diameter  was  32  1-2  inches,  and 
focal  length  6  feet  8  inches.  The  effect 
of  this,  supposing  all  the  light  and  heat 
transmitted,  and  the   focal  concentration 

gerfect  (both  conditions  being  very  imper- 
jctly  satisfied),  would  be  to  enlarge  the 
sun's  effective  angular  diameter  to  about 
23  1-2  degrees."  This,  he  shows,  would 
give  a  heat  1,915  times  greater  than  that 
received  by  the  earth,  "and  when  in- 
creased seven-fold,  as  was  usually  the  case, 
would  give  13,4()0  times"  the  heat  re- 
ceived by  the  earth.  The  heat  received  by 
the  mattfer  of  the  corona  would  be  fully 
twice  as  great  as  this ;  "  vet,"  says  Sir 
John,  "  the  lens,  so  used,  melted  cornelian, 
agate,  and  rock  crystal." 

And  here  a  somewhat  curious  subject 
presents  itself  for  consideration  —  a  sub- 
ject which  has  not  hitherto,  so  far  as  we 
know,  been  very  carefully  attended  to. 
It  may  seem  that  material  so  diffused  and 
tenuous  as  that  of  the  corona  would  be 
altogether  invisible,  however  intensely 
heated  and  illuminated.  For,  beyond 
question,  the  actual  quantity  of  matter  in 
tne  corona  must  be  indefinitely  small  by 
comparison  with  the  space  which  this  ob- 
ject fills.  It  may  be  doubted,  indeed, 
whether  all  the  matter  in  a  portion  of 
the  corona  as  larce  as  our  earth  might 
not  be  outweighed  by  half-a-dozen  pepper- 
corns. 

But  so  far  as  the  visibility  of  the  corona 
is  concerned,  the  extremely  fine  division 
to  which  its  material  substance  is  almost 
certainly  subject,  would  tend  to  compen- 
sate for  the  quantitative  minuteness  of 
that  material.  A  very  simple  illustration 
will  explain  our  meaning.  This  earth  of 
ours  reflects  a  certain  amount  of  sunlight 
towards  the  inner  planers,  Venus  and  Mer- 
cury. Now  suppose  the  earth  were  di- 
vided into  eignt  equal  parts,  and  each 
fashioned  into  a  globe.  The  eight  globes 
would  each  have  a  diameter  half  the 
earth's  present  diameter,  and  each  would 
reflect  one-fourth  of  the  light  which  the 
earth  now  reflects.  The  eight  then  would 
reflect  altogether  twice  as  much  light  as 
the  earth  actually  reflects ;  and  vet  their 
combined  bulk  would  only  equal  hers.  If 
each  of  these  eight  globes  were  divided 
into  eight  others,  four  times  as  much  light 
would  be  reflected  as  the  earth  now  re- 
flects. And  if  the  division  were  continued 
until  the  several  globes  were  reduced  to 
mere  grains,  and  these  grains  were  well 
spread  out,  the  quantity  of  sunlight  which 


the  cloud  of  grains  would  intercept  and 
reflect  towards  the  interior  planets  would 
exceed  many  millionfold  that  which  the 
earth  actually  reflects.  In  like  manner, 
an  incandescent  globe,  if  divided  into 
myriads  of  minute  incanaescent  globes, 
would  supply  much  more  light  than  in  its 
original  condition. 

So  in  the  case  of  the  coronal  matter. 
Assuming  it  to  consist  of  myriads  of  indef- 
initely minute  particles,  very  widely  dis- 
persed, it  would  be  capable  of  emitting 
and  refleeting  a  quantity  of  light  alto- 
gether disproportioned  to  its  actual  weight 
regarding  it  as  a  whole. 

But  when  we  consider  the  spectrum  of 
bright  lines  given  by  the  corona,  the  case 
no  longer  remains  altogether  so  simple. 
One  cannot  very  readily  accept  the 
opinion  of  Professor  Harkness,  that  this 
portion  of  the  coronal  light  comes  from 
iron  existing  in  the  state  of  vapour ;  for, 
although  it  is  exceedingly  probable  that 
iron  forms  one  of  the  chief  constituents 
of  the  coronal  substance,  yet,  in  the  first 
place,  we  have  no  reason  for  believing 
that  a  degree  of  heat  intense  enough  to 
vaporize  iron  would  exist  where  we  see 
the  corona;  and,  in  the  second,  other 
elements  must  also  be  present  in  the  coro- 
nal substance,  and  they  also  would  be  va- 
Sorized,  whereas  we  find  none  of  the  lines 
ue  to  other  known  elements. 

The  idea  suggested  by  Professor  Young 
and  others  seems  more  likely  to  be  the 
correct  explanation  of  the  matter.  For 
bizarre  and  fanciful  as  the  idea  may  seem 
that  the  corona  is  a  perpetual  solar  aurora, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  General 
Sabine  and  Dr.  Stewart  propounded,  some 
years  since,  in  explanation  of  known  ter- 
restrial phenomena,  the  theory  that  the 
coloured  prominences  are  solar  auroras. 
This  idea  has  been  shown,  indeed,  to  be 
erroneous,  but  the  reasoning  on  which  it 
was  based  was  sufliciently  sound,  and  the 
observed  facts  would  be  equally  well  ex- 
plained by  supposing  the  corona,  instead 
of  the  prominences,  to  form  a  perpetual 
solar  aurora. 

When  we  remember  that  the  zodiacal 
light  —  a  phenomenon  which  holds  a  posi- 
tion midway  between  the  terrestrial  au- 
rora and  the  solar  corona  —  has  been 
shown  to  give  a  spectrum  closely  resem- 
bling both  the  auroral  and  the  coronal 
spectra,  the  idea  does  certainly  seem 
encouraged  that  all  three  phenomena  are 
intimately  associated.  We  might  thus 
not  unreasonably  regard  the  zodiacal  light 
as  the  outer  and  very  much  fainter  part 
of  the  corona,  the  two  together  forming  a 
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perpetual  solar  aurora;  and  in  this  way 
we  should  begin  to  see  the  means  of  ex- 
plaining the  remarkable  but  undoubted 
fact  that  the  displays  of  our  terrestrial 
auroras  are  associated  in  a  most  intimate 
manner  with  the  condition  of  the  solar 
surface.  For  we  should  be  led  to  regard 
the  recurrence  of  our  auroras  as  a  mani- 
festation of  the  same  sort  of  solar  action 
which  is  more  constantly  at  work  amidst 
the  materials  constituting  the  corona  and 
the  zodiacal  light. 

.  This  view  leaves  unexplained  the  bright 
Une.s  of  the  coronal  spectrum.  But  as  we 
have  every  reason  for  regarding  the  auro- 
ral light  as  an  electrical  phenomenon,  and 
the  bright  lines  in  the  auroral  spectrum 
as,  therefore,  not  due  to  the  presence  of 
vast  quantities  of  glowing  vapour,  we  may 
extend  the  same  interpretation  to  the 
coronal  spectrum.  In  laboratory  experi- 
ments, when  the  electric  spark  passes  be- 
tween two  iron  points,  its  spectrum  shows 
the  lines  belonging  to  vaporized  iron,  and 
yet  the  quantity  of  iron  vaporized  by  the 
spark  is  almost  infinitesimally  minute. 
And  similarly,  if  wef  regard  the  corona  as 
an  electrical  phenomenon,  we  get  over  the 
difficulty  which  opposes  itself  to  Professor 
Harkness'  theory,  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  corona  consists  of  the  limiinous 
vapour  of  iron. 

The  general  result  would  seem  confirm- 
atory of  these  views,  according  to  which 
the  real  origin  of  the  coronal  light  is  to  be 
fiought  in  the  millions  of  meteor-systems 
which  undoubtedly  circle  round  the  sun, 
many  of  them  passing  (when  in  perihelion) 


very  close  to  his  elobe.  Hiese  meteor- 
systems  have  been  shown  to  be  associated 
with  comets,  though,  as  ^et,  the  exact 
nature  of  the  association  is  little  under- 
stood. From  what  we  have  learned  re- 
specting them,  we  should  expect  the  sun 
during  eclipse  to  be  surrounded  as  with  a 
crown  or  glory  of  light,  due  to  the  illumi- 
nation of  the  mixed  cometic  and  meteoric 
matter.  We  should  also,  for  like  reason, 
expect  to  find  a  faint  glow  along  that  very 
region  of  the  heavens  where  the  zodiacal 
light  is  seen.  When  we  add  to  these  con- 
siderations, the  circumstance  that  all  other 
theories  of  the  corona  and  zodiacal  light 
appear  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  evidence 
at  present  in  our  hands,  it  would  certainly 
seem  that  we  have  fair  reason  for  regard- 
ing the  interpretation  here  set  forth  as  at 
least,  in  the  main,  the  true  one.  Many 
details  may  yet  remain  to  be  considered ; 
many  peculiarities,  both  of  the  corona  and 
of  meteoric  systems,  may  remain  to  be 
ascertained:  and,  fortunately,  the  means 
are  not  wanting  for  firuitful  research  into 
both  subjects.  But  this  general  view 
seems  demonstrated,  that  the  facts  recent- 
ly ascertained  by  astronomers  respecting 
meteoric  systems  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
corona  on  the  other,  are  closely  related 
together.  It  is  highly  probable,  also,  that 
the  association  between  the  two  orders  of 
facts  will  become  more  and  more  clearly 
apparent  with  the  further  progress  of 
observation  and  of  that  careful  amdysis  of 
observation  which  alone  educes  its  true 
value. 


The  Jardin  dbs  Plantbs. —  Aooording  to  the 
Journal  Offioiel,  notwithstanding  the  great  and 
continually  increasing  difficulties  of  providing 
food  which  the  directors  of  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes  experienced  during  the  siege,  the  Icsses 
sustained  have  been  but  slight  In  default  of 
f^h  vegetables,  the  monkeys,  apes  and  other 
of  the  smaller  animals  from  hot  countries  died 
in  great  numbers.  A  few  of  the  camivora,  in- 
cluding a  lioness  and  a  jaguar,  also  suocumbed 
to  the  unwholesome  regimen  to  which  they 
were  reduced,  as  the  meat  supplied  to  the  ani- 
mals since  the  investment  was  of  very  inferior 
quality.  The  most  valuable  animals,  such  as 
the^  two  hippopotami,  the  rhinoceros,  the  two 
Asiatic  elephants,  the  African  elephant,  and 
some  of  the  antelopes,  have  not  suffered.  The 
apprehensions  expressed  by  some  journals  con- 
cerning the  fate  of  this  portion  of  oar  national 
collections  are,  consequently,  unfounded.    It  is 


remarkable  that  since  the  beginning  of  the 
investment  the  menagerie  has  actually  been 
enabled  to  make  many  additions  to  its  speci- 
mens by  means  of  exchanges,  and  in  that  man- 
ner it  has  acquired  recently  two  zebras,  two 
phalascomes  and  an  Australian  wom^t.  The 
animals  which  have  been  killed,  and  whose  flesh 
has  been  sold  at  fancy  prices,  come  fh>m  the 
Jardin  d*Aoclimation,  and  were  only  tempora- 
rily lodged  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes. 


It  is  easy  to  undertake,  but  more  difficult  to 
finish  a  thing. 

Covetousness  bursts  the  bag. 

Every  one  is  the  son  of  his  own  works. 

Don  Quixote. 
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A  HOUSE  on  a  hill.  It  has  its  advan- 
tages, and  its  disadvantages.  It  is  hard 
to  climb  to,  and  harder  U>  descend  from. 
Everywhere  round  about  you  may  see 
fix>m  it ;  but  then  everybody  round  about 
can  see  you.  It  is  like  the  city  set  oi^  a 
hill,  it  cannot  be  hid.  Its  light  shines  far : 
but  then  the  blacker  is  its  darkness. 
However,  one  need  not  carry  out  the 
metaphor,  which  speaks  for  itseliEl 

Hannah  Thelluson's  ideal  of  a  house 
had  always  been  a  house  on  a  hill.  She 
had  a  curious  dislike  to  living,  either 
physically  or  morally,  upon  low  ground, 
bhe  wanted  plenty  of  Droathine-room : 
space  around  her  and  over  her :  nreedom 
to  look  abroad  on  the  earth  and  up  to  the 
Bky.  And,  though  her  nature  was  neither 
ambitious  nor  overbearing,  she  experi- 
enced even  yet  a  childish  delight  in  get- 
tins  to  the  top  of  things,  in  surmounting 
and  looking  down  upon  difficulties,  and 
in  feeling  that  there  was  nothing  beyond 
her,  —  nothing  unconquered  between  her- 
self and  the  sky.  At  least,  that  is  the 
nearest  description  of  a  sentiment  that 
was  quite  indescribable,  and  yet  as  real  as 
intangible  fancies  often  are. 

Therefore  it  had  given  her  a  certain  sen- 
sation of  pleasure  to  hear  that  Mr.  Rivers 
had  removed  from  his  house  in  the  village, 
the  associations  of  which  he  found  it  im- 
possible to  bear,  to  another,  on  the  top  of 
Easterham  Hill,  or  Down,  as  it  was  gener- 
ally called,  being  a  high  open  space,  breezy 
ai^  bright.  On  it  he  was  building  a  few 
cottages  —  a  cottage  convalescent  hospital 
he  meant  it  to  be  —  in  memory  of  his  late 
wife. 

"I  had  planned  a  marble  monument," 
he  wrote  to  Hannah,  '^  a  recumbent  figure 
of  herself,  life-size,  with  two  angels  watch- 
ing at  head  and  foot.  But  I  found  this 
would  cost  nearly  as  much  as  the  cottage, 
and  it  struck  me  that  Rosa  would  have 
liked  something  that  was  not  only  a  memo- 
rial of  the  dead,  but  a  blessing  to  the  liv- 
•   _ »» 

Hannah  agreed  with  him,  and  that  little 
circumstance  gave  her  a  favourable  im- 
pression of  her  brother-in-law.  She  was 
also  touched  by  the  minute  arrangements 
he  made  for  her  journey,  a  rather  long 
one,  and  her  reception  at  its  end.  Some 
of  his  plans  failed  —  he  was  not  able  to 
meet  her  himself,  being  sent  for  suddenly 
to  the  Moat-House  —  but  the  thoughtful 
kindness  remained,  and  Miss  TheUuson 
was  grateful. 

She  wound  slowly  up  the  hill  in  her 
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brother-in-law's  comfortable  carriage,  and 
descended  at  his  door,  the  door  of  a  much 
grander  house  than  she  expected — till  she 
remembered  that  since  Rosa's  death  Mr. 
Rivers's  income  had  been  doubled  by  suc- 
ceeding to  the  fortune  of  a  maternal 
uncle.  With  him,  wealth  accumulated 
upon  wealth,  as  it  seems  to  do  with  some 
people ;  perhaps,  alas  1  as  a  balance-weight 
agamst  happiness. 

Miss  Thelluson  asked  herself  this  ques- 
tion, in  a  sad  kind  of  way,  when  she 
entered  the  handsome  modem  house — 
very  modem  it  seemed  to  her,  who  had 
been  living  in  old  castles  these  three  years, 
and  very  luxurious  too.  She  wondered 
much  whether  she  should  feel  at  home 
here ;  able  to  be  happy  herself,  or  make 
the  widower  happy  —  the  forlorn  man, 
who  had  every  blessing  in  life  except  the 
crowning  one  of  all,  a  good  wife:  the 
"  gift  that  Cometh  from  the  Lord."  Was 
this  worse  or  better  for  him  ?  He  had  had 
it,  and  it  had  been  taken  away.  Hannah 
thought,  with  a  compassion  for  the  living 
that  almost  lessened  her  grief  for  the 
dead,  how  desolate  he  must  often  feel,  sit- 
ting down  to  his  solitary  meals,  wandering 
through  his  empty  garden  —  Rosa  had  so 
loved  a  garden  —  and  back  again  to  his 
silent  room.  How  he  must  miss  his  wife 
at  every  step,  in  everything  about  him. 
A  loss  sharper  even  than  that  one  —  the 
sharpness  of  which  she  knew  so  welL 
But  then,  she  and  Arthur  had  never  been 
married. 

"  I  must  try  and  help  him  as  much  as  I 
can — my  poor  brother-in-law  I "  thought 
she  to  herself  as  she  came  into  the  dreary 
house ;  all  the  more  dreary  because  it  was 
such  a  handsome  house;  and  then  she 
thought  no  more  either  of  it  or  its  master. 
For  did  it  not  contain  what  was  infinitely 
more  interesting  to  her — the  baby  ? 

Some  people  will  smile  at  what  I  am 
going  to  say :  and  yet  it  is  truth, —  a  truth 
always  solemn,  sometimes  rather  sad  like- 
wise. There  are  women  in  whom  mother- 
love  is  less  an  instinct  or  an  affection  than 
an  actual  passion  —  as  strong  as,  some- 
times even  stronger  than,  the  passion  of 
love  itself;  to  whom  the  mere  thought  of 
little  hands  and  little  feet  —  especially  "  my 
little  hands,  my  little  feet,"  in  that  fond 
appropriation  with  which  one  poet-mother 
puts  it  —  gives  a  thrill  of  ectasy  as  keen 
as  any  love-dreams.  This,  whether  or  not 
they  have  children  of  their  own ;  often, 
poor  woman  I  when  they  are  lonely  old 
maids.  And  such  an  one  was  Hannah 
Thelluson. 

As  she  entered  the  bouse  (I  feel  the  con- 
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fession  is  more  pathetic  than  ridiculous) 
she  actually  trembled  with  the  delight  of 
thinking  that  in  a  minute  more  she  would 
have  her  little  niece  in  her  arms ;  and  her 
first  question  was,  "  Where  is  the  baby  ?  '* 

Apparently  a  question  quite  unexpected 
from  any  visitor  in  this  house ;  for  the 
footman,  much  surprised,  passed  it  to  the 
butler,  and  the  butler  circulated  it  some- 
where in  the  inferior  regions:  whence 
presently,  there  appeared  a  slatternly  fe- 
male servant. 

"  I  am  Miss  TheUuson,  baby's  aunt.  I 
want  to  see  my  little  niece." 

Upon  this  the  slatternly  girl  led  the  way 
up  a  steep  stair  to  the  nursery.  It  was  a 
long,  low,  gloomy  room,  which  struck 
chilly  on  entering,  even  in  full  summer, 
for  its"  only  window  looked  north-east,  and 
was  shaded  by  an  over-hanging  tree.  It 
had  in  perfection  the  close  nursery  atmo- 
sphere of  the  old  school,  whose  chiefest 
horror  seemed  to  be  fresh  air.  Sunless, 
smothery,  dull,  and  cold,  it  was  the  last 
place  in  the  world  for  any  young  life  to 
grow  up  in.  It  cast  a  weight  even  upon 
the  grown  woman,  who  loved  light  and 
air,  and  would  never,  either  physically  or 
mentally,  willingly  walk  in  gloom. 

Miss  TheUuson  contemplated  sadly  that 
small  pale  effigy  of  a  child,  which  lay  in 
the  little  crib,  with  the  last  evening  li^ht 
slanting  across  it  through  a  carelessly- 
drawn  curtain.  It  lay,  not  in  the  lovely 
attitudes  that  sleeping  children  often  as- 
sume, but  flat  upon  its  back,  its  arms 
stretched  out  cruciform,  and  its  tiny  feet 
extended  straight  out,  almost  like  a  dead 
child.  There  was  neither  roundness  nor 
colouring  in  the  face,  and  very  little 
beauty.  Only  a  certain  pathetic  peace, 
not  unlike  the  peace  of  death. 

"  Don't  touch  her,"  whispered  Miss  Thel- 
luson,  as  the  nurse  was  proceeding  rough- 
ly to  take  up  her  charge.  "  Never  disturb 
a  sleeping  child.  I  will  wait  till  to-mor- 
row." 

And  she  stood  and  looked  at  it  —  this 
sole  relic  of  poor  Rosa ;  this  tiny  creature, 
which  was  all  that  was  left  of  the  TheUu- 
son race,  notable  and  honourable  in  its 
day,  though  long  dwindled  down  into 
poverty  and  obscurity. 

As  she  looked,  there  came  into  Hannah's 
heart  that  something  —  mothers  say  they 
feel  it  at  the  instant  when  God  makes 
them  Uving  mothers  of  a  living  babe ;  and 
perhaps  He  puts  it  into  the  hearts  of  other 
women,  not  mothers  at  all,  in  solemn,  ex- 
ceptional cases,  and  for  holy  ends  —  that 
passionate  instinct  of  protection,  tender- 
ness, patience,  self-denial ;  of  giving  every- 


thing and  expecting  nothing  back,  which 
constitutes  the  true  ideal  of  maternity. 
She  did  not  lift  the  child ;  she  would  not 
aUow  herself  even  to  kiss  its  little  curled- 
up  fingers,  for  fear  of  waking  it,  but  she 
consecrated  herself  to  it  from  that  mo- 
ment,— as  only  women  and  mothers  can, 
and  do. 

Nurse,  who  disliked  her  authority  being 
set  aside,  approached  again.  ^*  Never 
mind  touching  it,  miss ;  we  often  do.  It 
only  cries  a  oit,  and  goes  off  to  sleep 
again." 

But  Hannah  held  her  arm.  "  No,  no  I " 
she  said,  rather  sharply ;  "  I  wUl  not  have 
the  chUd  disturbed.  I  can  wait.  It  is  iiijf 
child." 

And  she  sat  down  on  the  rocking-chair 
by  the  crib-side  with  the  air  of  one  who 
knew  her  own  rights,  and  was  determined 
to  have  them.  All  her  nervous  doubt  of 
herself,  her  hesitation  and  timidity,  van- 
ished together ;  the  sight  before  her  seemed 
to  make  her  strong ;  —  strong  as  the  weak- 
est creatures  are  when  the  maternal 
instinct  comes  into  them.  At  the  moment, 
and  for  ever  henceforth,  Hannah  felt  that 
she  could  have  fought  Uke  any  wUd  beast 
for  the  sake  of  that  little  helpless  babe. 

She  sat  a  long  whUe  beside  it;  long 
enough  to  take  in  pretty  clearly  the  as- 
pect of  things  around  her.  Though  she 
was  an  old  maid,  or  considered  herself  so, 
she  had  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  of 
family  life  in  the  various  nurseries  of 
friends  and  employers;  upon  which  her 
strong  common  sense  and  quick  observa- 
tion had  made  many  internal  comments. 
She  detected  at  once  here  that  mournful 
lack  of  the  mother's  eye  and  hand;  the 
mother's  care  and  delight  in  making  aU 
things  orderly  and  beautiful  for  the  open- 
ing intelligence  of  her  darling.  It  was 
quite  enough  to  look  around  the  room  to 
feel  sure  that  the  Uttle  sleeper  before  her 
was  nobody's  darling.  Cared  for,  of 
course,  up  to  a  certain  extent,  in  a  stupid 
mechanical  way ;  but  there  was  nobody  to 
take  up,  with  fWl  heart,  the  burthen  of 
motherhood,  and  do  the  utmost  for  the 
little  human  being  who,  physiologists  say, 
bears  in  body  and  soul,  the  impress  of  its 
first  two  years  of  life  with  it  to  the  grave. 

"  And  this  duty  faUs  to  me ;  God  has 

fiven  it  to  me,"  said  Hannah  TheUuson  to 
erself.  And  without  a  moment's  ques- 
tioning, or  considering  how  far  the  labour 
might  outweigh  the  reward,  or  indeed 
whether  the  reward  would  ever  come  at 
aU,  she  added  solemnly,  "Thank  Godl" 

•  "  I  shall  be  here  again  before  bedtime,* 
said  she  aloud  to  the  nurse  as  she  rose. 
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"  You  can't,  miss,"  returned  the  woman, 
evidently  bent  on  resistance;  "I  always 

§oes  to  bed  early,  and  I  locks  my  nursery- 
oor  after  IVe  gone  to  bed." 

"  That  will  not  do,"  said  Miss  TheUuson. 
**  I  am  baby's  aunt,  as  you  know,  and  her 
father  has  given  her  into  my  charge.  The 
nursery  must  never  be  locked  against  me, 
day  or  night.  Where  is  the  key  ?  "  She 
took  it  out  of  the  door  and  put  it  into 
her  pocket,  the  nurse  looking  too  utterly 
astonished  to  say  a  word.  "I  shall  be 
back  here  again  punctually  at  half-past 
nine." 

<<  My  first  battle  I "  she  thought,  sighing, 
as  she  went  away  to  her  own  room.  She 
was  not  fond  of  battles ;  still  she  could 
fight  —  when  there  was  something  worth 
fighting  for ;  and  even  her  first  half-hour 
in  the  widower's  household  was  sufficient 
to  show  her  that  the  mistress  of  it 
would  require  to  have  eyes  like  Argus, 
and  a  heart  as  firm  as  a  rock.  This  was 
natural;  like  everything  else,  quite  natu- 
ral :  but  it  was  not  the  less  hard,  and  it 
did  not  make  her  home-coming  to  the 
house  on  the  hill  more  cheerful. 

It  was  a  new  house  comparatively,  and 
everything  about  it  was  new.  Nothing 
could  be  more  different  fi'om  the  old-fash- 
ioned stateliness  in  which  she  had  lived  at 
Lord  Dunsmore's.  But  then  there  she 
was  a  stranger;  this  was  home.  She 
glanced  through  the  house  in  passing,  and 
tried  to  admire  it,  for  it  was  her  brother- 
in-law's  own  property,  only  lately  boueht. 
Not  that  he  liked  it  —  he  had  told  her 
mournfully  that  he  neither  liked  nor  dis- 
liked anything  much  now  — but  it  was  the 
most  suitable  hou^e  he  could  find. 

She  went  out  into  the  garden,  and  wept 
out  a  heartful  of  tears  in  the  last  gleam 
of  the  twilight,  then  she  came  back  and 
dressed  for  the  seven  o'clock  dinner,  for 
which  the  maid — who  appeared  at  the 
door,  saying  she  had  been  specially  or- 
dered to  attend  on  Miss  TheUuson — told 
her  Mr.  Rivers  was  sure  to  return. 

"  The'first  time  master  ever  has  returned, 
miss,  to  a  regular  late  dinner,  since  the 
poor  mistress  died." 

This,  too,  was  a  trial.  As  Hannah  de- 
scended, attired  with  her  usual  neatness, 
but  in  the  thorough  middle-aged  costume 
that  she  had  already  assumed,  there  flashed 
across  her  a  vision  of  poor  Rosa,  the  last 
time,  though  they  little  knew  it  was  the 
last,  that  she  ran  into  her  sister's  room 
just  before  dinner ;  all  in  white,  her  round 
rosy*  arms  and  neck  gleaming  under  the 
thin  muslin,  so  happy  herself,  and  bright- 
ening all  around  her  with  her  loving,  love- 


some  ways.  And  now,  a  mile  distant,  Rosa 
slept  under  the  daisies.  How  did  her  hus- 
band endure  the  thought  I 
.  With  one  great  sob  Hannah  smothered 
dow£  these  remembrances.  They  would 
make  the  approaching  meeting  more  than 
painful — intolerable.  She  felt  as  if  the 
first  minute  she  looked  into  her  brother- 
in-law's  face  and  grasped  his  hand,  both 
would  assuredly  break  down,  although 
over  both  had  grown  the  outside  compo- 
sure of  a  six-months'  old  sorrow. 

He  himself  seemed  in  dread  of  a  '*  scene  " 
and  watchful  to  avoid  it,  for  instead  of 
meeting  her  in  the  drawing-room,  she  found 
him  waiting  for  her  at  the  stair-foot,  under 
the  safe  shelter  of  all  the  servants'  eyes. 

*'I  am  late,"  he  said;  "I  must  apolo- 
gize." 

Then  they  shook  hands.  Mr.  Rivers's 
hand  was  trembling,  and  very  cold,  but 
that  was  all.  He  said  nothing  more,  and 
led  her  at  once  into  the  dining-room. 

In  such  circumstances,  how  dreadful 
sometimes  are  little  things  —  the  little 
things  that  unconsciously  crop  up,  stinging 
like  poisoned  arrows.  There  was  one  — 
Hannah  recalled  it  long  afterwards,  and  so 
did  others — dwelling  malignly  upon  the 
innocent,  publicly-uttered,  kindly  words. 

The  table  had  been  laid  for  two  persons, 
master  and  mistress,  and  the  butler  held 
for  Miss  TheUuson  the  mistress's  chair. 
Struck  with  a  sudden  pang,  she  hesitated 
—  glanced  towards  Mr.  Rivers. 

"  Take  it,"  he  said,  in  a  smothered  kind 
of  voice;  "it  is  your  place  now.  I  hope 
you  wiU  keep  it  always." 

So  she  sat  down,  in  Rosa's  seat;  with 
Rosa's  husband  opposite.  How  terrible 
for  him  to  see  another  face  in  the  room  of 
that  dear,  lovely  one,  over  which  the  cof- 
fin-lid had  closed  I  It  was  her  duty,  and 
she  went  through  it ;  but  she  felt  all  din- 
ner-time as  if  sitting  upon  thorns. 

During  the  safe  formalities  of  the  meal, 
she  had  leisure  to  take  some  observation 
of  her  brother-in-law.  He  was  greatly  al- 
tered. There  had  passed  over  him  that 
great  blow  —  the  first  grief  of  a  life-time ; 
and  it  had  struck  him  down  as  a  man  of 
naturally  buoyant  temperament  usuaUy  is 
struck  by  any  severe  shock  —  sinking  un- 
der it  utterly.  Even  as  sometimes  those 
whom  in  full  health  disease  has  smitten, 
die  quicker  than  those  who  have  been  long 
inured  to  sickness  and  suffering. 

His  sister-in-law  observed  him  compas- 
sionately but  sharply ;  more  sharply  than 
she  had  ever  done  before.  The  marriage 
having  been  aU  settled  without  her,  she 
had  not  to  criticise  but  to  accept  him  as 
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Bosa's  choice,  and  had  actually  only  seen 
him  twice  —  on  the  wedding-day,  and  the 
one  brief  visit  afterwards.  She  had  no- 
ticed him  little,  until  now.  But  now,  when 
they  were  to  live  together  as  brother  and 
sister;  when  he  expected  her  to  be  his 
friend  and  companion,  daily  and  hourly; 
to  soothe  him  and  sympathize  with  him, 
0  put  up  with  all  his  moods  and  humours, 
consult  him  on  all  domestic  matters,  and, 
in  short,  stand  to  him  in  the  closest  relation 
that  any  woman  can  stand  to  any  man, 
unless  she  is  his  mother  or  his  wife,  the 
case  was  altered.  It  behoved  her  to  find 
out,  as  speedily  as  possible,  what  sort  of 
man  Mr.  Rivers  was. 

He  had  a  handsome  face,  and  yet  —  this 
"  yet "  is  not  so  unfair  as  it  seems — it  was 
likewise  a  good  face;  full  of  feeling  and 
expression.  A  little  feminine,  perhaps  — 
he  was  like  his  mother  the  first  Lady 
Rivers,  who  had  been  a  very  beautiful  wo- 
man; and  once  Hannah  had  thought  it 
boyishly  bright  —  too  bright  to  interest 
her  much,  but  it  was  not  so  now.  The 
sunshine  had  all  gone  out  of  it,  yet  it  had 
not  attained  the  composed  dignity  of  grief. 
Irritable,-  restless,  gloomy,  morbic^  he 
seemed  in  that  condition  into  which  a  nat- 
urally good-tempered  man  is  prone  to  fall, 
when  some  great  shock  has  overset  his 
balance,  and  made  him  the  exact  opposite 
of  what  he  once  was  —  hating  everything 
and  everybody  about  him,  and  Mmself 
most  of  ail. 

Hannah  sighed  as  she  listened,  though 
trying  not  to  listen,  to  his  fault-finding 
with  the  servants,  sometimes  sotto  voce, 
sometimes  barely  restrained  by  his  linger- 
ing sense  of  right  from  brealung  out  mto 
actual  anger  —  he  who  was,  Rosa  used  to 
assert,  the  sweetest-tempered  man,  the 
most  perfect  gentleman,  m  all  the  world. 
Yet  even  his  crossness  was  pathetic  —  like 
the  naughtiness  of  a  sick  cnild,  who  does 
not  know  what  is  the  matter  with  him. 
Hannah  felt  so  sorry  for  him  1  She  longed 
to  make  excuse  for  those  domestic  delin- 
quencies, and  tell  him  she  would  soon  put 
all  right ;  as  ghe  knew  she  could,  having 
been  her  father's  housekeeper  ever  since 
she  was  a  girl  of  sixteen. 

She  was  bold  enough  faintly  to  hint  this, 
when  they  got  into  the  drawing-room, 
where  some  trivial  neglect  had  annoyed 
him  excessively,  much  more  than  it  de- 
served ;  and  she  offered  to  rectify  it. 

"Will  you  really?  Will  you  take  all 
these  common  household  cares  upon  your- 
self?" 

"It  is  a  woman's  business;  and  I  like 
it" 


"  So  she  used  to  say.  She  used  con- 
stantly to  be  longing  for  you,  and  telling 
me  how  comfortable  everything  was  when 
her  sister  was  housekeeper  at  nome.    She 

—  she " 

It  was  the  first  time  the  desolate  man 

had  ventured  off  the  safe  track  of  common- 
place conversation,  and  though  he  only 

j spoke  of  Rosa  as  "she," — it  seemed  im- 
possible to  him  to  call  her  by  her  name  — 
the  mere  reference  to  his  dead  wife  was 
more  than  he  could  bear.    All  the  flood- 

I  gates  of  his  grief  burst  open. 

j  "Isn't  this  a  change  1 — a  terrible,  ter- 
rible change ! "  he  cried,  looking  up  to 
Hannah  with  anguish  in  his  eyes.  A 
child's  anguish  coi3d  not  have  been  more 
appealing,  more  utterly  undisguised. 
And,  sitting  down,  he  covered  lus  face 
with  his  hands,  and  wept — also  like  a 
child. 
EEannah  wept  too,  but  not  with  such  a 

gassionate  abandonment;  it  was  against 
er  nature,  woman  though  she  was.  Her 
own  long-past  sorrow,  which,  she  fancied, 
most  resembled  his,  and  had  first  drawn 
her  to  him  with  a  strange  sympathy,  had 
been  a  grief  totally  silent.  From  the  day 
of  Arthur's  death  she  never  mentioned  her 
cousin's  name.  Consolation  she  had  never 
asked  or  received  from  any  human  being 

—  this  sort  of  affliction  could  not  be  com- 
forted. Therefore  she  scarcely  under- 
stood, at  first,  how  Bernard  Rivers, 
when  the  seal  was  once  broken,  poured 
out  the  whole  story  of  his  loss  in  a  contin- 
uous stream.  For  an  hour  or  more  he  sat 
beside  her,  talking  of  Rosa's  illness  and 
death,  and  all  he  had  suffered ;  then  going 
over  and  over  again,  with  a  morbid  inten- 
sity, his  brief,  happy  married  life ;  appar- 
ently finding  in  tnis  overflow  of  heart  the 
utmost  relief,  and  even  alleviation. 

Hannah  listened,  somewhat  surprised, 
but  still  she  listened..  The  man  and  the 
woman  were  as  unlike  as  they  well  could 
be;  yet,  thus  thrown  together  —  bound 
together,  as  it  were  by  the  link  of  a  com- 
mon griefi  their  very  dissimilarity,  and  the 
necessity  it  involved  of  each  making  allow- 
ances for,  and  striving  heartily  not  to  mis- 
judge the  other,  produced  a  certain  mu- 
tual interest,  which  made  even  their  first 
sad  evening  not  quite  so  sad  as  it  might 
have  been. 

After  a  while,  Hannah  tried  to  lure  Mr. 
Rivers  out  of  his  absorbing  and  pitiably 
self-absorbed  grief  into  a  few  practical 
matters;  for  she  was  anxious  to  get  as 
clear  an  idea  as  she  could  of  her  own 
duties  in  the  household  and  the  parish: 
her  duties  only;    her  position,  and  her 
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rights  —  if  she  had  any — would,  she  knew, 
faU  into  their  fitting  places  by-and-by. 

"  Yes,  I  have  a  Surge  income,"  said  Mr. 
Rivers,  sighine ;  <^far  too  large  for  me  and 
that  poor  little  baby.  She  would  have 
eiyoyed  it,  and  spent  it  wisely  and  well. 
You  shall  spena  it  instead.  You  shall 
have  as  much  money  as  you  want,  weekly 
or  monthly;  just  as  she  had.  Oh,  how 
clever  she  was  I  how  she  used  to  bring  me 
her  books  to  reckon  over,  and  make  such 
fun  out  of  them,  and  fall  into  such 
pretty  despair  if  they  were  the  least  bit 
wrong.  My  own  Rosa  I  My  merry,  happy 
wife  1  —  yes,  I  know  I  made  her  happy  I 
She  told  me  so,  —  almost  her  last  words." 

"Thank  God  for  that  1" 

"I  do." 

Hannah  tried  to  put  into  the  heart- 
stricken  man  the  belief —  essentially  a  wo- 
man's— that  a  perfect  love,  even  when 
lost,  is  still  an  eternal  possession  —  a  pain 
BO  sacred  that  its  deep  peace  often  ffrows 
into  absolute  content.  But  he  did  not 
seem  to  understand  this  at  all.  His  pres- 
ent loss — the  continually  achine  want  — 
the  daily  craving  for  love  and  help  and 
sympathy  —  these  were  all  he  felt,  and 
felt  with  a  keenness  indescribable.  How 
could  the  one  ever  be  filled  up  and  the 
other  supplied  ? 

Hannah  could  not  tell.  She  grew  fright- 
ened at  the  responsibility  she  had  under- 
taken. A  kind  of  hopelessness  came  over 
her ;  she  almost  wished  herself  safe  back 
again  in  the  quiet  school-room  with  her 
little  Ladies  Dacre.  There,  at  least,  she 
knew  all  her  duties,  and  could  fulfil  them ; 
here  they  already  seemed  so  complicated 
that  h6w  she  should  first  get  them  clear, 
and  then  perform  them,  was  more  than 
she  knew.  However,  it  was  not  her  way 
to  meet  evils  before-hand,  or  to  try  and 
put  more  than  the  day's  work  into  the  day. 
She  was  old  enough  to  have  ceased  to 
struggle  after  the  impossible. 

So  she  sat  watching,  with  a  pity  almost 
motherly,  the  desolate  man,  with  whom,  it 
seemed,  for  a  time,  at  least,  her  lot  was 
cast;  inwardly  praying  that  she  might 
have  strength  to  do  her  duty  by  him,  and 
secretly  hoping  that  it  might  not  be  for 
long,  that  his  griefi  by  its  very  wildness, 
might  wear  itseUT  out,  and  the  second  mar- 
riage, which  Lady  Dunsmore  had  prog- 
nosticated as  the  best  thing  which  could 
happen  to  him,  might  gradually  come 
about. 

"Rosa  would  have  wished  it  —  even 
Rosa,"  the  sister  thought,  choking  down  a 
not  unnatural  pang,  "  could  she  see  him  as 
I  see  him  now." 


It^was  a  relief  to  catch  an  excuse  for  a 
few  minutes'  absence ;  -=-  she  took  out  her 
watch,  and  told  her  brother-in-law  it  was 
time  to  go  up  to  the  nursery. 

"Nurse  does  not  like  it — I  see  that; 
but  still  I  must  go.  Every  night  before  I 
sleep  I  must  take  mv  latest  peep  at  baby." 

"  Ah,  that  reminds  me  —  I  have  never 
asked  you  what  you  think  of  baby.  I 
don't  know  how  it  is  —  I  fear  you  will 
think  me  very  wicked,"  added  the  wid- 
ower, sighing,  "  but  I  cannot  take  the  in- 
terest I  ought  to  take  in  that  poor  child. 
I  suppose  men  don't  care  for  babies  —  not 
at  first  —  and  then  her  birth  cost  me  so 
much  I " 

"It  was  God's  will  things  should  be 
thus,"  answered  Hannah  gravely.  "It 
should  not  make  you  dislike  your  child  — 
Rosa's  chUd." 

"  God  forbid  I  —  only  that  I  cannot  feel 
as  I  ought  to  feel  towards  the  poor  little 
thing." 

"  I  ou  will  in  time."  And  Hannah  tried 
to  draw  a  picture  such  as  might  touch  any 
father's  heart  —  of  his  wee  girl  toddling 
after  him;  his  big  girl  taking  his  hanc^ 
and  beginning  to  ask  him  questions;  his 
sweet,  grown-up  girl  becoming  his  house- 
keeper, compamon,  and  firiend. 

Mr.  Rivers  only  shook  his  head.  "  Ah, 
but  that  is  a  long  time  to  wait.  I  want  a 
friend  and  companion  now.  How  am  I 
ever  to  get  through  these  long,  lonely 
years  I " 

"  Grod  will  help  you,"  said  Hannah  sol- 
emnly, and  then  felt  half  ashamed,  remem- 
bering she  was  preaching  to  a  clergyman. 
But  he  was  a  man,  too,  with  all  a  man's 
weaknesses,  every  one  of  which  she  was 
sure  to  find  out  ere  long.  Even  already 
she  had  found  out  a  good  many.  Evi- 
dently he  was  of  a  warm,  impulsive,  affec- 
tionate nature,  sure  to  lay  upon  her  all  his 
burthens.  She  would  have  the  usual  lot 
of  sisters,  to  share  most  of  the  cares  and 
responsibilities  of  a  wife,  without  a  wife's 
blessings  or  a  wife's  love. 

"I  must  go  now.  Good-night,"  she 
said. 

"  Grood-night  ?     Nay,  surely   you    are 
coming  back  fo  me  again?    You  don't 
know  what  a  relief  it  has  been  to  talk  to  ' 
you.    You  cannot  tell  how  terrible  to  me 
are  these  long,  lonely  evenings." 

A  moan,  to  Hannah  incomprehensible. 
For  her  solitude  had  no  terror — had 
never  had.  In  early  youth  she  would  sit 
and  dream  for  hours  of  the  future  — ^  a  fti- 
ture  which  never  came.  Now  she  had 
done  with  dreaming ;  the  present  sufficed 
her  —  and  the  past.    She  liked  thinking 
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of  her  dear  ones  liriiig,  her  still  dearer 
ones  dead,  and  found  in  their  peaceful, 
unseen  companionship  all  she  required. 
Never  was  there  a  person  less  dependent 
on  outward  society.  And  yet  when  she 
had  it  she  rather  eiyoyed  it — only  she 
never  craved  after  it,  nor  was  it  any  neces- 
sity of  her  existence.  On  such  women, 
who  themselves  can  stand  alone,  others 
always  come  and  lean  — men  especially. 

As  Miss  Thelluson  (]^uitted  him,  Mr. 
Bivers  looked  after  her  with  those  restless, 
miserable  eyes  of  his,  from  which  the 
light  of  happiness  seemed  fled  for  ever. 

"Pray  come  back  soon,"  he  said  im- 
ploringly. "I  do  so  hate  my  own  com- 
pany." 

"roor  man  I  How  sad  it  would  be  if 
we  women  felt  the  same  I "  thought 
Hannah.  And  she,  who  understood,  and 
could  endure,  not  only  solitude  but  sorrow, 
took  some  comfort  to  herself;  —  a  little 
more,  also,  in  the  hope  of  imparting  com- 
fort. 

A  child  asleep  I  Painters  draw  it; 
poets  sing  about  it:  yet  the  root  of  its 
mystery  remains  a  mystery  still.  About 
it  seem  to  float  the  secrets  of  earth  and 
heaven  — life  and  death :  whence  we  come, 
and  whither  we  so :  what  Grod  does  with 
and  in  us,  and  wnat  He  expects  us  to  do 
for  ourselves.  It  is  as  if^  while  we  gaze, 
we  could  catch  drifting  past  us  a  few 
threads  of  that  wondenul  web  —  which, 
in  its  entirety,  He  holds  solely  in  His  own 
hands. 

Hannah  Thelluson  looked  on  this  sleeper 
of  six  months  old  with  a  feeling  of  not 
merely  tenderness,  but  awe.  She  listened 
to  the  soft  breathing  —  which  might  have 
to  draw  its  last  sigh  —  who  knows?  per- 
haps eighty  years  hence,  when  she  and  all 
her  generation  were  dead,  buried,  and 
forgotten.  The  solemnity  of  the  charge 
she  had  undertaken  came  upon  her  ten- 
fold. She  stood  in  the  empty  nursery, 
apparently  left  deserted  for  hours,  for  the 
me  was  out,  and  the  candle  flickered  in  its 
socket.  Strange  shadows  came  and  went ; 
among  them  one  might  almost  imagine 
human  shapes  —  perhaps  the  dead  mother 
gliding  in  to  look  at  her  lonely  child. 
Even  as  in  some  old  ballad  about  a  cruel 
stepmother  — 

**  The  nicht  was  lang  and  the  baimies  grat. 
Their  mither  she  under  the  mools  heard  that 

"  She  washed  the  tane  and  buskit  her  fair. 
She  kamed  and  plaited  the  tither's  hair; " 

and  then  reproached  the  new  wife,  sa^oig 
—  the  words  came  vividly  back  upon 
nah's  mind  — 


*<  I  left  ye  oandles  and  groff  wax-Ugfat  ^ 
My  baimies  sleep  i'  Sib  mirk  o'  night. 

*<  I  left  ye  mony  braw  bolsters  blae — 
My  baimies  Jigg  i'  the  bare  strae." 

A  notion  pathetic  in  its  very  extravagance. 
To  Hannah  Thelluson  it  scarcely  seemed 
wonderful  that  any  mother  should  rise  up 
from  "  under  the  mools,"  and  come  thus  to 
the  rescue  of  her  children. 

"  Oh,  if  this  baby's  father  ever  brings 
home  a  strange  woman  to  be  unkind  to 
her,  what  shiSl  I  do  ?  Anything,  I  think, 
however  desperate.  Rosa,  my  poor  Rosa, 
you  may  rest  in  peace  I  God  do  so  to  me, 
and  more  also,  as  the  Bible  says,  if  ever 
I  forsake  your  child." 

While  she  spoke,  half  aloud,  there  was  a 
tap  at  the  door. 

"  Come  in,  nurse."  But  it  was  not  the 
nurse ;  it  was  the  father. 

"  I  could  not  rest.  I  thought  I  would 
come  too.  They  never  let  me  look  at 
baby." 

"Look  theA.  Isn't  she  sweet?  See 
how  her  little  fingers  curl  round  her  papa's 
hand  already." 

Mr.  Rivers  bent  over  the  crib  —  not  un- 
moved. "My  poor  little  ffirl!  Do  you 
think.  Aunt  Hannah,  that  she  will  ever  be 
fond  of  me?" 

"  I  am  sure  she  will." 

"  Then  I  shall  be  so  fond  of  her." 

Hannah  smiled  at  the  deduction.  It 
was  not  her  notion  of  loving — especially 
of  loving  a  child.  She  had  £kd  enough  to 
do  with  children  to  feel  keenly  the  truth 
that,  mostly,  one  has  to  give  all  and  expect 
nothing  —  at  least,  for  many  years.  But 
it  was  useless  to  say  this,  or  to  put  any 
higher  ideal  of  parental  affection  into  the 
young  father's  head.  He  was  so  com- 
pletely a  young  man  still,  she  said  to  her- 
self;  and  felt  almost  old  enough,  and  ex- 
perienced enough,  to  be  his  niother.  * 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Rivers  seemed  much 
affected  by  the  sight  of  his  child,  evidently 
rather  a  rare  occurrence. 

"I  think  she  is  growing  prettier,"  he 
said.  "  Anyhow,  she  looks  very  peaceful 
and  sweet.  I  should  like  to  take  ner  and 
cuddle  her,  only  she  would  wake  and 
scream." 

"  I  am  afraid  she  would,"  said  Hannah, 
smiling.  You  had  better  go  away.  See, 
there  comes  nurse."  "W^o  entered,  in 
somewhat  indignant  astonishment,  at  find- 
ing not  only  Miss  Thelluson,  but  Mr. 
Rivers,  intruding  on  her  domains.  Where- 
upon the  latter,  with  true  masculine 
cowardice,  disappeared  at  once.  But 
when  Aunt  Hannah  —  who  accepted  glad- 
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It  the  welcome  name  —  r^'oined  him  in 
llie  drawing-room,  she  found  him  pacing 
to  and  fro  with  agitated  steps. 

**  Come  in,  sister,  my  good  sister.  Tell 
me  you  don't  think  me  such  a  brute  as  I 
have  been  saying  to  myself  I  am.  Else 
why  should  that  woman  have  thought  it 
so  extraordinary  —  my  coming  to  look  at 
my  own  child  ?  But  I  do  not  mean  to  be 
a  brute.  I  am  only  a  miserable  man,  in- 
different to  everythinff  in  this  mortal 
-world.  Tell  me,  shall  I  ever  get  out  of 
this  wretched  state  of  mind  ?  Shall  I  ever 
be  able  to  endure  my  life  again  ?  ** 

What  could  Hannah  say?  or  would 
there  be  any  good  in  saying  it  ?  Can  the 
experience  of  one  heart  teach  another  ?  or 
must  each  find  out  the  lesson  for  itself?  I 
fear  so.  Should  she  —  as  with  the  strange 
want  of  reticence  which  men  sometimes 
exhibit  much  more  than  we  women,  he 
poured  forth  the  anguish  of  his  life  —  open 
to  him  that  long  hidden  and  now  healed, 
though  never-forgotten,  woe  of  hers  ?  But 
no  1  ^e  could  not  It  was  too  sacred.  All 
she  found  possible  was  gentlv  to  lead  him 
back  to  their  old  subject  of  talk  —  com- 
mon-placC;  practical  things  —  the  daily 
interests  and  duties  by  which,  as  a  clergy- 
man, he  was  necessarily  surrounded,  and 
out  of  which  he  might  take  some  comfort, 
^he  was  sure  he  might  if  he  chose ;  she 
told  him  so. 

"  Oh  no,"  he  said  bitterly.  "  Comfort  is 
vain.  I  am  a  broken-down  man.  I  shall 
never  be  of  any  good  to  anybody  1  But 
you  will  take  care  of  my  house  and  my 
child.  Do  just  as  you  fancy.  Have  every- 
thing your  own  way." 

*<Li  one  thing  I  should  like  to  have  at 
once  my  own  way,"  said  she,  rushing  des- 
perately upon  a  subject  which  she  had 
been  resolving  on  all  the  evening.  *^1 
want  to  change  rooms  with  baby." 

"Why?  Is  not  yours  comfortable? 
Those  horrid  servants  of  mine  I  I  desired 
them  to  give  you  the  pleasantest  room  in 
the  house." 

**  So  it  is ;  and  for  that  very  reason  baby 
ought  to  have  it.  A  delicate  child  like 
her  should  live  in  sunshine,  physically  and 
morally,  all  day  long.  The  nursery  only 
catches  the  sun  for  an  hour  in  the  day." 

"  How  can  you  tell,  when  you  have  not 
been  twelve  hours  in  the  house  ?  " 

She  touched  the  tiny  compass  which 
hung  at  her  watch-chain. 

"What  a  capital  idea!  What  a  very 
sensible  woman  you  must  be."  And  Mr. 
Rivers  smiled  —  for  the  first  time  that 
evening.    Miss  Thelluson  smiled  too. 

"  What  would  become  of  a  governess  if 


she  were  not  sensible  ?  Then  I  may  have 
my  way?" 

"  Of  course  I  Only  —  what  shall  I  say 
to  grandmamma  ?  She  chose  the  nursery, 
and  was  quite  content  with  it." 

"Grandmamma  is  probably  one  of  the 
old  school,  to  whom  light  and  air  were 
quite  unnecessary  luxuries  —  nay,  rather 
annoyances." 

"Yet  the  old  schopl  brought  up  their 
children  to  be  as  healthy  as  ours." 

"  Because  they  were  probably  stronger 
than  ours :  we  have  to  pay  for  the  errors 
of  a  prior  generation ;  or  eke  the  strong 
ones  only  lived,  the  weakly  were  killed  off 
pretty  fast.  But  I  beg  your  pardon.  You 
set  me  on  my  hobby  —  a  governess's  hob- 
by—  the  bringing-up  of  the  new  genera- 
tion. Besides,  you  know  the  proverb 
about  the  perfectness  of  old  bachelors' 
wives  and  old  maids'  children." 

"You  are  not  like  an  old  maid,  and 
still  less  like  a  governess."  He  meant 
this  for  a  compliment,  but  it  was  not  ac- 
cepted as  such. 

"Nevertheless,  I  am  both,"  answered 
Miss  Thelluson  gravely.  "  Nor  am  I 
ashamed  of  it  either." 

"  Certainly  not ;  there  is  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of,"  said  Mr.  Rivers,  colouring. 
He  could  not  bear  in  the  smallest  degree 
to  hurt  people*s  feelings,  and  had  painmlly 
sensitive  feelings  of  his  own.  Then  came 
an  awkward  pause,  after  which  conversa- 
tion flagged  to  a  considerable  degree. 

HannaJi  began  to  think,  what  in  the 
wide  world  should  she  do  if  she  and  her 
brother-in-law  had  thus  to  sit  opposite 
to  one  another,  evening  after  evening, 
through  the  long  winter's  nights,  thrown 
exclusively  upon  each  other's  society, 
bound  to  DC  mutually  agreeable,  or,  at  any 
rate,  not  disagreeable,  yet  lacking  the 
freedom  that  exists  between  husband  and 
wife,  or  brother  and  sister  who  have 
grown  up  toeether,  and  been  used  to  one 
another  all  their  lives.  It  was  a  position 
e<^ually  difficult  and  anomalous.  She 
wished  she  had  known  Mr.  Rivers  more 
intimately  during  Rosa's  lifetime ;  yet  that 
would  have  availed  her  little,  for  even  that 
intimacy  would  necessarily  have  been 
limited.  A  reticent  woman  never,  under 
any  circumstances,  cares  to  be  very  fa- 
miliar with  another  womah's  husband, 
even  though  he  be  the  husband  of  her 
own  sister.  She  may  like  him  sincerely, 
he  may  be  to  her  a  most  true  and  affec- 
tionate firiend,  but  to  have  his  constant 
exclusive  society,  day  after  day  and  even- 
ing after  evening,  she  would  either  find 
extremely  irksome  — or,  if  she  did  uot-^ 
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God  help  her !  Even  under  the  most  in- 
nocent circumstances  such  an  attraction 
would  be  a  sad  —  nay,  a  fatal  thing,  to 
both  parties.  People  talk  about  open 
jealousies;  but  the  secret  heart-burnings 
that  arise  from  misunderstood,  half-misun- 
derstood, or  wholly  false  positions  be- 
tween men  and  women,  are  much  worse. 
It  is  the  Mnuttered  sorrows,  the  un< 
admitted,  and  impossible-to-be-avenged 
wrongs,  which  cause  the  sharpest  pangs 
of  existence. 

Not  that  Miss  Thelluson  thought  about 
these  things;  indeed,  she  was  too  much 
perplexed  and  bewildered  by  her  new  po- 
sition to  think  much  about  anything  be- 
yond the  moment,  but  she  felt  sufficiently 
awkward  and  uncomfortable  to  make  her 
seize  eagerly  upon  any  convenient  topic 
of  conversation. 

*•  Are  they  all  well  at  the  Moat-House  ? 
I  suppose  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing some  of  your  family  to-morrow  ?  " 

"If — if  you  will  take  the  trouble  of 
calling  there.  I  must  apologize" — and 
he  looked  more  apologetic  than  seemed 
even  necessary  —  "I believe  Lady  Rivers 
ought  to  caU  upon  you;  but  she  is 
growing  old  now.  You  must  make  allow- 
ances." 

His  was  a  tell-tale  face.  Hannah 
ffuessed  at  once  that  she  would  have  a 
difficult  part  to  play  between  her  brother- 
in-law  and  his  family.  But  she  cared  not. 
She  seemed  not  to  care  much  for  any- 
thing or  anybody  now  —  except  that  little 
baby  upstairs. 

"  One  always  makes  allowances  for  old 
people,"  answered  she  gently. 

"  And  for  young  people  too,"  continued 
Mr.  Rivers,  with  some  anxiety.  "  My  sis- 
ters are  so  gay — so  careless-hearted  — 
thoughtless,  if  vou  will." 

Hannah  smiled.  "  I  think  I  shall  have 
too  busy  a  life  to  be  likely  to  see  much  of 
your  sisters.  And,  I  promise  you,  I  will, 
as  you  say,  *make  allowances'  —  except 
in  one  thing."  And  there  came  a  sudden 
flash  into  the  deep-set  grey  eyes,  which 
made  Mr.  Rivers  start,  and  doubt  if  his 
sister-in-law  was  such  a  very  quiet  woman 
after  all.  "  They  must  not  interfere  with 
me  in  my  bringing-up  of  my  sister's  child. 
There,  I  fear,  they  might  nnd  me  a  little 
—  difficult." 

"  No ;  you  will  have  no  difficulty  there," 
said  he  hastily.  "  In  truth,  my  people  live 
too  much  a  life  of  society  to  trouble  them- 
selves" about  domestic  concerns,  especially 
babies.  They  scarcely  ever  see  Rosie; 
and  when  they  do  they  always  moan  over 
her  —  say  what  a  pity  it  is  she  wasn't  a 


boy,  and  that  she  is  so  delicate  she  will 
never  be  reared.  But,  please  Grod,  they 
may  be  mistaken." 

"They  shall,"  said  Hannah,  between 
her  teeth;  feeling  that,  if  she  could  so 
bargain  with  Providence,  she  would  gladly 
exchange  ten  or  twenty  years  of  her  own 
pale  life  for  that  little  life  just  beginning, 
the  destiny  of  which  none  could  foresee. 

Mr.  Rivers  went  on  talking.  It  seemed 
such  a  relief  to  him  to  talk. 

"  Of  course,  my  father  and  they  all 
would  have  liked  a  boy  best.  My  eldest 
brother,  you  are  aware  —  well,  poor  fel- 
low, he  grows  worse  instead  of  better. 
None  of  U3  ever  see  him  now.  I  shall  be 
the  last  of  my  name.  A  name  which  has 
descended  in  an  unbroken  line,  they  say, 
for  centuries.  We  are  supposed  to  have 
been  De  la  Riviere,  and  to  have  come  over 
with  William  the  Conqueror.  Not  that 
I  care  much  for  this  sort  of  thing."  And 
yet  he  looked  as  if  he  did,  a  little ;  and, 
standing  by  his  fire-side,  tall  and  hand- 
some, with  his  regular  Norman  features, 
and  well-knit  Norman  frame,  he  was  not 
an  unworthy  representative  of  a  race 
which  must  have  had  sufficient  elements 
of  greatness,  physical  and  moral,  to  be 
able  to  keep  itself  out  of  obscurity  all 
these  centuries.  "I  am  rather  Whiggish 
myself;  but  Sir  Austin  is  a  Tory  of  the 
old  school,  and  has  certain  crotchets  about 
keeping  up  the  family.  Things  are  just  a 
little  hard  for  my  father." 

"  What  is  hard  ?  I  beg  your  pardon  — 
I  am  afraid  I  was  not  paying  much  atten- 
tion to  what  you  said  just  then.  I 
thought,"  Hannah  laughed  and  blushed  a 
little,  "  I  thought  I  heard  the  baby." 

Mr.  Rivers  laughed  too.  "  The  baby  will 
be  Aunt  Hannah's  idol,  I  see  that.  Don't 
spoil  her,  that  is  all.  Grandmamma  is  al- 
ways warning  me  that  she  must  not  be 
spoiled."  Then  seeing  the  same  ominous 
flash  in  Miss  Thelluson's  eye,  he  added, 
"Nay,  nay;  you  shall  have  Rosie  all  to 
yourself,  never  fear.  I  am  only  too  thank- 
ful to  have  you  here.  I  hope  you  will 
make  yourself  happy.  Preserve  for  me 
my  fragile  little  flower,  my  only  child,  and 
I  shall  bless  you  all  my  days." 

Hannah  silently  extended  her  hand: 
her  brother-in-law  grasped  it  warmlv. 
Tears  stood  in  both  their  eyes,  but  still, 
the  worst  of  this  meeting  was  over.  They 
had  reached  the  point  when  they  could 
talk  calmly  of  ordinary  things,  and  consult 
together  over  the  motherless  child,  who 
was  now  first  object  to  both.  And  thou^, 
whether  the  widower  felt  it  or  not,  Hannah 
still  felt  poor  Rosa's  continual  presence,  as 
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it  were ;  heard  her  merry  voice  in  pauses 
of  conversation;  saw  the  shadow  of  her 
dainty  little  form  standing  by  her  hus- 
band's side,  —  these  remembrances  she 
knew  were  morbid,  and  not  to  be  encour- 
aged. They  would  fade,  and  they  ought 
to  fade,  gradually  and  painlessly,  in  the 
busv  anxieties  of  real  life.  Which  of  us, 
in  dying,  would  wish  it  to  be  otherwise  ? 
Would  we  choose  to  be  to  our  beloved  a 
perpetually  aching  grief,  or  a  tender,  holy 
memory?  I  thii^,  the  latter.  Hannah, 
who  knew  something  about  sorrow,  thought 
80  too. 

"Good-night,"  she  said,  rising  not  re- 
gretfully the  instant  the  clock  struck  ten. 
"  I  am  an  early  bird,  ni^ht  and  morning. 
Shall  you  object  to  that  ?  No  house  goes 
well,  unless  the  mistress  is  early  in  the 
morning." 

The  moment  she  had  said  the  word  she 
would  have  given  anything  to  unsay  it. 
That  sweet,  dead  mistress,  who  used  to 
oome  fluttering  down-stairs  like  a  white 
bird,  with  a  face  fresh  as  a  rose,  —  would 
the  time  ever  come  when  her  husband  had 
forj^otten  her  ? 

Not  now,  at  any  rate.  "Yes,"  he  an- 
swered, with  evident  pain ;  "  yes ;  you  are 
the  mistress  here  now.  I  put  you  exactly  in 
her  place,  —  to  manage  everything  as  she 
did.  She  would  wish  it  so.  Oh,  if  we  only 
had  her  back  again !  — just  for  one  week, 
one  day  1  But  she  never  will  come  back 
any  more  1 " 

He  turned  away ;  the  forlorn  man  whom 
God  had  smitten  with  the  heaviest  sorrow, 
ihe  sharpest  loss,  that  a  man  can  know. 
What  consolation  could  Hannah  ofier  him  ? 
None,  except  the  feeble  one  that,  in  some 
measure,  she  could  understand  his  grief; 
because  over  her  love  too  the  grave  had 
closed.  For  a  moment  she  thought  she 
would  say  that;  but  her  lips,  when  she 
opened  them,  seemed  paralyzed.  Not  yet, 
at  any  rate,  —  not  yet.  Not  till  she  knew 
him  better,  and,  perhaps,  he  her. 

So  she  only  took  his  hand,  and  again 
said  "  Good-night ; "  adding  softly,  "  God 
bless  you  and  yours  I " 

"  He  has  blessed  us,  in  sending  Aunt 
Hannah  to  take  care  of  us." 


And  so  that  first  evening,  which  she  had 
looked  forward  to  with  no  small  dread, 
was  over  and  done. 

But  long  after  Hannah  had  retired,  she 
heard  her  brother-in-law  walking  about 
the  house,  with  restless  persistency,  open- 
ing and  putting  door  after  door,  then  as- 
cending to  his  own  room  with  weary  steps, 
and  locking  himself  in  —  not  ,to  sleep,  for 
he  had  told  her  that  he  often  lay  awake 
till,  dawn.  She  did  not  slee))  either ;  her 
thoughts  were  too  busy,  and  the  change  in 
her  monotonous  life  too  sudden  and  com- 
plete for  anything  like  repose. 

She  sat  at  her  window  and  looked  out. 
It  was  a  goodly  night,  and  the  moon  made 
everything  bright  as  day.  All  along  the 
hill-top  was  a  clear  view,  but  the  valley 
below  was  filled  with  mist,  under  which 
its  features,  whether  beautiftil  or  not, 
were  utterly  indistin^shable.  That  great 
white  sea  of  vapour  looked  as  mysterious 
as  the  to-morrow  into  which  she  could  not 
penetrate ;  the  new  life,  fiill  of  new  duties 
and  ties,  now  opening  before  her  just  when 
she  thought  all  Were  ended.  It  interested 
her  a  little.  She  wondered  vaguely  how 
things  would  turn  out,  just  as  she  wondered 
how  the  valley,  hid  under  that  misty  sea, 
would  look  at  six  o'clock  next  morning. 
But  soon  her  mind  went  back,  as  it  always 
did  in  the  moonlight,  to  her  own  silent 
past  —  her  own  people,  her  father,  mother, 
sisters,  all  dead  and  buried — to  her  lost 
Arthur,  with  whom  life  too  was  quite  done. 
He  seemed  to  be  saying  to  her,  not  near, 
for  he  had  been  dead  so  long  that  even  his 
memory  had  ^own  phantom-like  and  far 
away,  but  whispering  from  some  distant 
sphere,  words  she  had  read  somewhere  the 
other  day — 

«  Oh  maid  most  dear,  I  am  not  here, 
I  have  no  plaoe,  no  part : 
No  dwelling  more  on  sea  or  shore  — 
Bat  only  in  thy  heart" 

"In  my  heart!  in  my  heart  I"  she  re- 
peated to  herself,  and  thought  how  impos- 
sible it  was  that  any  living  love  could  ever 
have  supplanted  —  ever  could  supplant  — 
the  dead. 


In  barred  havens  bo  choked  up  with  the  en- 
vious sands  that  great  ships,  drawing  many  feet 
of  water,  cannot  come  near,  lighter  and  lesser 
pinnaces  may  freely  and  safsly  arrive.  When 
we  are  time-bound,  plaoe-boond,  or   person- 


bound,  so  that  we  cannot  compose  ourseWes  to 
make  a  large  solemn  prayer,  this  is  the  right 
instant  for  ejaculations,  whether  orally  uttered, 
or  only  poured  forth  inwardly  in  the  heart. 

Thomas  Foller. 
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From  Fraaer's  Magarine. 
THE  MONASTKBY  OF  SUMBLAS. 

BY  W.  OnVOBD  PALOSATB. 

•*  In  concluding  the  history  of  this  Greek 
State,  we  enquire  in  vain  for  any  benefit 
that  it  conferred  on  the  human  race/'  says 
Finlay,  as  he  winds  up  the  crime-stained 
scroll  of  the  Byzantine  empire  of  Trebi- 
zond.  A  severer  sentence  could  hardly 
have  been  passed ;  yet  none  perhaps  has 
been  ever  more  thoroughly  borne  out  by 
facts  and  memorials,  in  annal  or  in  monu- 
ment. Originated,  to  borrow  the  same 
able  historian's  phrase  once  more,  in  acci- 
dent, continued  in  meanness,  and  extin- 
guished in  dishonour,  the  Comnenian  dy- 
nasty has  left  on  the  Pontic  coast  but  few 
enduring  records,  and  those  few  unmis- 
takably stamped  with  the  leading  charac- 
teristics of  the  empire  itself.  TOie  strag- 
gling, loose-buih  walls  of  the  ill-con- 
structed citadel  of  Trebizond;  the 
dwarfish  littleness  and  tasteless  ornamen- 
tation of  the  over-vaunted  church  of  St. 
Sophia ;  the  still  feebler  proportions  of  the 
churches  of  St.  Eugenius,  St.  John,  and 
others,  now  doins  duty  as  mosques  in  dif- 
ferent quarters  of  the  town,  belons  to  and 
attest  tne  type  of  those  who  reared  them ; 
and  their  defects  are  rendered  but  the 
more  glaring  by  a  servile  attempt  to  copy 
the  great  though  ungraceful  models  of 
earlier  Byzantine  date.  Kthis  be  true,  as, 
^gg"^g  Fallmereyer's  pardon,  true  it  is, 
of  the  quondam  capital,  what  can  we  ex- 
pect in  the  less  important  and  outlying 
Eoints  of  the  ephemeral  empire,  where  the 
ttleness  of  art  is  still  more  disadvanta- 
geously  contrasted  with  the  gigantic  pro- 
portions of  nature  ? 

Yet  even  here,  among  these  relics  of  a 
debased  age,  we  occasionally  come  across 
some  grand  constructional  outline  in- 
dicative of  others  than  the  Comnenes ; 
of  nobler  races,  or  at  least  of  superior 
organization.  Such  are  the  Cyclopean 
fragments  at  Kerasunt,  the  broken  col- 
umns of  Kyrelee,  and  the  solid  though 
shattered  walls  of  "  Eski-Trabezoon,"  or 
"Old  Trebizond,"  situated  some  sixty 
miles  east  of  the  present  town.  With 
these  may  rank  the  rock-bidlt  monasteries 
scattered  throughout  the  mountains  that 
line  the  coast ;  and  which,  though  bearing 
the  traces  of  later  modification  and,  too 
often,  defacement,  are  yet  not  unworthy 
relics  of  the  time  when  Chrysostom 
preached  and  Pulcheria  reigned.  And  of 
these  is  the  monastery  of  the  Virgin,  the 
Panagia  of  Sumelas. 

High-perched  among  the  upper  ranges 


of  the  Kolat  mountain  chain,  south-east 
of  Trebizond,  from  which  it  is  distant 
about  thirty  miles  inland,  Sumelas  is  the 
pilgrim-bourne  of  innumerable  "  Greeks," 
to  use  a  customary  misnomer  for  the  mon- 
grel poi>ulation  of  Byzantine,  Slavonian, 
and  Lazic  origin  that  here  professes  tiie 
"orthodox  "  faith,  who  flock  to  the  shrine 
of  the  Panagia  on  the  yearly  recurrence  of 
her  great  festival  day,  the  27th  of  August 
in  our  calender,  the  15th  in  theirs.  At 
other  seasons  her  visitors  are  compara- 
tively few :  indeed,  snow,  rain,  And  mist 
render  the  convent  almost  inaccessible  Iot 
full  eight  months  of  the  twelve  ;  nor  can 
the  road  be  called  easy  travelling  at  any 
time.  Hence  the  convent,  in  spite  of  its 
wide-spread  nor  undeserved  reputation,  is 
visited  by  Europeans  seldom,  by  the  inert 
and  uninformed  Levantines  hardly  ever. 
For  us,  however,  Ovid's  fellow-convicts  in 
our  Pontine  Sydney,  a  trip  to  Sumelas,  so 
mana^d  as  to  coincide  with  one  of  the 
rare  intervals  of  clear  weather  on  this 
murky  coast,  and  yet  avoid  the  crowd  and 
other  inconveniences  of  the  festival  epoch, 
was  too  desirable  a  break  in  the  sameness 
olTurko-Levantine  life  not  to  be  under- 
taken; and  a  fine  week  towards  the  be- 
ginning of  August  at  last  afforded  the 
wished-for  opportunity. 

So  in  the  early  dawn,  while  the  waning 
moon  yet  glittered  above  the  morning  star 
in  the  calm  slaty  sky,  we  started,  a  band 
of  five  horsemen  in  sdl,  two  negro  servants 
included,  bound  for  the  celebrated 
"  Mariamana,"  as  the  convent  is  here  pop- 
ularly called ;  and  rode  out  of  Trebizond 
with  the  huge  bare  mass  of  Boze-Tepeh,  or 
the  "  Brown  Hill,/  once  Mount  Aiithrios, 
on  our  right,  and  the  black  and  bracldsh 
pool,  entitled  by  geographical  courtesy  a 
sea,  on  our  left.  We  followed  the  new 
road,  that,  when  Turkish  engineers  shdl 
have  learnt  the  first  rudiments  of  their  art, 
is  to  render  the  route  between  Trebizond 
and  Erzeroom  amenable  to  wheeled  car- 
riages instead  of  the  classic  caravans  that 
now,  as  for  centuries  by-gone,  alone  thread 
the  double  mountain  pass.  For  at  present 
the  roughest  waggon  that  ever  lumbered 
along  a  Devonshire  lane  could  not  venture 
on  four  miles  of  the  Erzeroom  track  with- 
out an  unpleasant  certainty  of  being 
either  upset  or  jolted  to  shivers  on  the 
way.  To  us,  however,  on  the  present  oc- 
casion this  matters  little,  for  Turkish 
horses  are  sure-footed  as  Spanish  mules ; 
so  on  we  ride ;  and  after  rounding  the 
great  comer  cliff  that,  jutting  right  out  on 
the  water's  edste,  retains  the  classic-sound- 
ing name  of  Eleusa,  we  enter  on  the  sandy 
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delta  of  the  Pixytes  river,  now  degraded 
into  the  " Deyermend-IMr^h,"  or  "Mill- 
Course"  of  Turkish  nomenclature.  Its 
valley,  penetrating  south  far  into  the 
mountains,  has  at  all  times  served  as  di- 
recting line  to  the  great  commercial  track 
that,  bending  eastwards  to  Erzeroom, 
brings  Koordistan  and  Persia  into  commu- 
nication with  the  basin  of  the  Black  Sea 
and  Constantinople.  Up  this  valley  we 
now  turn,  and  soon  cross  a  huge  barrier- 
ridge  of  rolled  stones,  the  joint  work  of 
sea  and  river  in  glacial  times,  when  the 
now  shrunk  torrent  was  full  fed  by  vast 
tracts  of  snow  and  ice  in  its  parent  moun- 
tains. And  here  I  mav  add  parentheti- 
cally that  over  all  the  highland  of  inner 
Anatolia,  from  the  Lazistan  coast  range  to 
the  watershed  of  the  Euphrates,  I  have  met 
with  numerous  traces  of  that  cold  Post- 
Pliocene  epoch,  such  as  furrowed  rocks, 
erratic  boulders,  rounded  prominences, 
and  huge  moraines,  stretching  far  down 
into  the  plains  from  the  summits  that  even 
now,  though  long  since  bared  of  their  icy 
caps  by  a  milder  climate,  maintain  patches 
oi  snow  all  the  year  through. 

Next  we  thread  a  pass  of  remarkable 
beauty,  where  picturesque  rocks  jut  out 
among  thick  brush-woo<]^  or  steep  slopes, 
all  grass  and  wild  flowers,  run  nigh  up 
against  the  sky ;  at  times  the  gorge  nar- 
rows into  a  ravine,  where  bla<£  volcanic 
crags  barely  leave  room  for  the  pathway 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  brawling 
torrent;  wlme  the  old  traflSc-route,  de- 
spairing of  a  footing  below,  passes  bv  the 
heights  several  hundred  feet  overhead. 
•  Hie  general  type  of  scenery  recalls  North 
WaJes,  or  the  Rothen-Thurm  pass  of  the 
Carpathian  district.  At  last,  just  as  the 
eastern  sun  bursts  in  full  light  and  heat 
over  the  fir-crowned  mountain  tops  on  our 
left,  we  reach  a  point  where  the  vallev  ex- 
pands into  a  wide  marshy  plain,  tnick- 
planted  vrith  maize,  while  the  roadside  is 
Uned  with  rows  of  Khana,  or  halting  places 
— long  low  sheds,  with  no  accommodation 
to  offer  beyond  shelter  from  the  weather, 
and  the  possibility  of  fire-lighting :  some 
are  in  good  repair;  others  in  various 
stages  of  broken  roof  and  crumbling  wall ; 
others  mere  traces.  For  in  Khans,  as  in 
every  other  kind  of  building,  Eastern  cus- 
tom or  superstition  forbids  repair,  and  pre- 
fers to  supplement  the  ii\juries  of  time  or 
accident  by  a  new  construction  in  toto 
alongside,  rather  than  attempt  the  restora- 
tion of  the  old  one  once  decayed.  Hence, 
among  other  causes,  the  frequent  vestiges 
of  deserted  houses,  mosques,  and  the  like, 
that  cumber  the  lines  of  traffic  everywhere 


in  Eastern  Turkey,  and  convey  to  the  trav- 
eller's mind  the  iaea  of  even  more  ruin  and 
decay  than  is  really  the  case ;  being  in 
fact  the  symbols  of  transportation  as  often 
as  of  desertion. 

Little  shops,  mixed  up  with  the  Khajia, 
offer  eggs,  sour  apples,  coarse  tobacco, 
cigarette  paper,  matches,  nuts,  cheese,  and 
such  like  articles  of  cheap  consumption  to 
the  caravan-drivers  and  other  passers-by. 
All  around  the  hillsides,  here  more  moder- 
I  ate  in  their  slope,  and  patched  with  com, 
j  maize,  and  tobacco,  are  studded  with  rub- 
jble-built  cottages,  each  one  at  a  neigh- 
bourly distance  from  the  other;  these, 
taken  collectively,  form  the  village  of 
"Khosh-Oghlan,"  or  the  "Pleasing-Boy." 
Such  is  the  name;  though  who  was  the 
individual  boy,  and  in  what  respect  he 
made  himself  so  particularly  agreeable, 
were  vain  now  to  encjuire.  It  is  the  first 
stage  of  the  inland  journey ;  so,  obedient 
to  the  usage  of  which  our  attendants  have 
not  failed  with  a  broad  African  grin  to 
remind  us,  we  alight  at  one  of  the  booths 
for  a  cup  of  coffee,  over-roasted  and  over- 
boiled as  all  Turkish  coffee  is,  yet  refresh- 
ing ;  and  then  go  on  our  way.  Seven  or 
eight  miles  more  lead  us  still  up  the  same 
"Deyermend"  valley,  past  some  pretty 
Swiss-like  wooden  bridges,  and  many  fine 
points  of  mountain  view,  past  the  strag- 
gling hamlet  of  «  Yeseer-Oghlou  "  or  the 
"  Son  of  the  Prisoner  "  —  a  Prisoner  and  a 
Son  now  no  less  forgotten  by  history  and 
tradition  than  the  "  Pleasing-Boy  "  before 
mentioned — where,  not  long  <i^e,  two 
Frenchmen,  hacked  and  slashed,  paid  with 
their  life-blood  the  penalty  of  the  meddle- 
some hectoring  usual  to  their  tribe  among 
strangers ;  till  we  reached  the  high  stone 
arched  bridge  called  of  "  Maturajik,"  and, 
crossing  by  it  to  the  other  side  of  the 
valley,  climb  aloft  above  the  torrent  as  it 
forces  its  way  through  huge  clusters  of 
columnar  basalt,  piled  up  tier  over  tier  of 
rusty  brown;  then  descend  to  the  little 
plain  known,  as  are  abo  the  many  scat- 
tered houses  that  jot  the  green  or  brown 
mountain  sides  all  round,  by  the  title  of 
"Jevezlik,"  or  the  "Place  of  Walnut- 
trees  : "  these  last  stand  before  us,  green 
and  spreading  by  the  water's  edge.  Here 
again  the  road  runs  the  gauntlet  between 
shops  and  iTAans,  for  we  have  now  done 
eighteen  miles,  the  ordinary  day's  march 
of  a  caravan  from  Trebizond.  Besides, 
Jevezlik  is  a  place  of  some  note,  partly  as 
the  residence  now  of  a  district  sub-gov- 
ernor, formerly  of  a  dreaded  "  Dereh-Bey," 
or  "  Lord  of  the  Valley ; "  a  euphemism  for 
Lord  of  Bobberies  —  but  more  so  from  its 
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central  position,  which  renders  it  the  meet- 
ing-point of  three  great  tracks,  and  which 
would  in  classic  Italy  have  insured  its 
dedication  to  "  Diana  Trivia : "  the  winter 
road  to  Erzeroom ;  the  summer  ditto ; 
and  the  road  of  Sumelas  or  Mariamana. 
Of  these  routes,  the  first  follows  the  main 
valley  south-west  up  to  where  it  cul- 
minates in  the  far-off  snow-flecked  sum- 
mits of  Ziganeh;  the  second,  or  summer 
road,  scrambles  rather  than  climbs  due 
south  across  the  dreary  heights  of  "  Eara- 
Kapan,"  or  "Black-Covering,"  so  called,  I 
conjecture,  from  its  almost  perpetual  veil 
of  cloud  and  mist,  whence — but  it  must 
have  been  on  an  unusually  clear  day  —  Mr. 
Layard,  if  memory  serves  me  right,  makes 
Xenophon  and  his  Greeks  shout  their 
edXarra^  ^dAarro ;  tfie  third  path,  that 
which  leads  to  Sumelas,  goes  off  south- 
east by  a  side  gorge  that  here  falls  into 
the  Deyermend  valley.  The  sun  is  now 
hi^h  and  hot ;  so  we  halt  for  a  noon-tide 
bait  in  the  spare  room  of  a  rickety  Turk- 
ish coffee-house  over-hanging  the  torrent ; 
receive  the  visits  of  some  land-farmers, 
conservative  and  discontented  as  farmers 
are  by  prescriptive  right  all  the  world 
over ;  feast  on  Drown  bread  and  eggs  fined 
in  grease,  vice  anything  else,  unattainable 
in  this  comer  of  the  gorgeous  East ;  and 
would  fain  have  crowned  our  midday  rest 
with  a  nap  on  the  floor,  had  not  the  im- 
memorial fleas  of  Asia  Minor  pronounced 
their  absolute  veto  on  any  such  proceed- 
ing. 

Well;  Sumelas,  not  JevezUk,  is  our 
goal.  So,  noon  over,  we  remount  and 
turn  south-east,  following  over  rock  and 

grass  the  rise  of  the  noble  mountain  cleft, 
^  emmed  in  here  and  there  by  great  basalt- 
ic masses,  suddenly  protruding  through 
the  limestone  rocks  of  an  older  formation. 
Next  to  the  cape  of  Hieros,  or  Yoros, 
with  its  fan-spread  columns,  the  basalt 
pillars  of  Melas  are  the  grandest — I  have 
never  visited  either  Skye  or  the  Giant's 
Causeway — that  it  has  been  my  fortune 
to  witness  anywhere.  Next  we  cross  the 
fierce  but  now  diminutive  torrent  on  a 
covered  wooden  bridge  that  might  have 
been  imported  from  Zug  or  Luzem ;  and 
begin  the  final  Sumelas  ascent. 

It  follows  for  several  miles  the  upward 
course  of  a  deep  and  precipitous  ravine, 
where  huge  rocks  and  difi^  many  hun- 
dred feet  in  height,  are  interspersed 
among  or  overhang  forests  of  walnut,  oak, 
beech,  and  pine,  that  might  do  honour  to 
the  backwoods  of  America  themselves. 
Under  the  shade,  now  of  the  branching 
trees,  now  of  the  wall-like  crags,  wincU 


the  path  bordered  by  a  dense  fringe  of 
laurel,  dwarf  fir,  azalea,  rhododendron, 
and  countless  other  tangled  shrubs :  it  is 
kept  in  fairly  good  oraer,  propped  up 
by  stone  counterforts,  and  protected  by 
trenches  and  dykes  against  the  descending 
watercourses  by  the  care  of  the  monks, 
whose  convent  we  are  now  approaching. 
On  either  side  and  in  front  glimpses  of 
bare  and  lonelv  heights,  herbless  granite, 
and  jagged  ri<Wi  &r  up  in  the  blue  sky, 
show  that  we  have  penetrated  far  into 
the  Kolat-Dagh,  the  great  Anatolian  coast 
chain,  that  even  here  averages  ten  thous- 
and feet  in  elevation,  and  ultimately  out- 
tops  the  Caucasus,  its  northern  rival  and 
parallel.  At  last  a  turn  of  the  way  brings 
us  half-round  at  the  foot  of  a  monstrous 
rock  that  has  for  a  long  while  barred  our 
direct  view  alona  the  ravine  in  front ;  and 
there,  suspended  like  a  bird's  nest  in  air 
far  overhead,  we  see  rejoicingly  the  white 
walls  of  the  convent,  the  (K>jeot  of  oar 
journey. 

One  last  corkscrew  ascent  of  almost 
Matterhom  steepness  brings  us  up  through 
the  dense  forest  that  somehow  manages  to 
cling  to  and  girdle  the  cliff  half-way ;  till, 
just  on  the  edge  of  the  leafy  belt,  we 
reach  the  narrow  ledge,  almost  impercepti- 
ble from  below,  on  which  the  convent  is 
niched  rather  than  built.  Two-thirds  in 
length  of  this  ledge  are  occupied  every 
inch,  from  precipice  above  to  precipice  be- 
low, by  the  monastic  buildings;  the  re- 
maining third  partly  forms  a  kind  of  land- 
ing-place, where  visitors  may  wait  admit- 
tance within  the  claustral  precincts,  partly 
is  occupied  by  large  stables  and  outhouses* 
for  horses  and  cattle.  From  this  shelf 
sixty-six  stone  steps,  of  recent  construc- 
tion, conduct  to  a  httle  iron-bound  door  in 
the  convent  wall,  conveniently  commanded 
by  some  grated  windows  above.  Till 
within  the  last  few  years  a  long  wooden 
ladder,  let  down  as  circumstances  required, 
then  drawn  up  again  within,  afforded  the 
sole  and  occasional  link  between  the  mon- 
astery and  the  outer  world ;  while  sinister 
arrrivals  might,  if  they  tried  entrance  by 
other  means  of  their  own,  receive  from 
the  fianking  windows  a  warmer  welcome 
than  they  expected  or  desired. 

Our  coming  has  already  been  witnessed 
by  the  monks ;  and  as  we  slowly  climb  the 
steps,  the  iron  door  ahead  half  opens  for  a 
moment,  in  sign  of  recognition,  tuen  closes 
again,  while  consultation  goes  on  within 
as  to  our  admittance.  After  a  short  inter- 
val the  portal  reopens,  and  displays  an 
old  monk,  in  the  dirty  blue  dress  and 
black  head-gear  of  his  order,  that  of  St 
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Basil  —  I  may  as  well  remark  here  that 
the  orthodox  Greek  Church  recognizes  this 
one  order  only;  a  silent  protest  against 
the  more  modem  multiplicity  of  Latm  dis- 
cipline—  standing  in  the  entry,  while 
otiier  brethren  group  behind  him  in  the 
dim  perspective  of  the  narrow  vaulted 
passage.  Glancing  at  us,  he  notices  the 
oagger  and  silver-mounted  pistol  of  our 
principal  negro  attendant,  and  requests 
him  to  consign  these  ornaments  to  monas- 
tic keeping  before  crossing  the  threshold. 
To  this  preliminary  ceremony  the  Dar- 
fooree  objects;  nor  does  the  argument 
that  such  is  the  rule  of  St.  Basil,  wiUi 
which  the  Sultan  himself,  were  he  present 
in  person,  must,  under  penalty  of  non-ad- 
mittanoe,  comply,  produce  any  effect  on 
African  obstinacy.  So,  armed  as  he  is,  he 
turns  back  to  look  after  the  horses ;  while 
the  monks  obligingly  assure  us  that  neither 
animals  nor  groom  shall  want  for  any- 
thing during  our  stay  here. 

We  enter  the  passage.  The  "Econo- 
mos  "  or  Accountant  of  the  monastery,  an 
elderlv  man,  long  bearded,  and  long- 
vested,  at  his  side  a  stout,  jovial,  gray- 
haired,  red-cheeked  old  monk,  apparently 
verging  on  the  seventies,  but  hale  and 
active,  our  destined  "bear-leader,"  and 
several  other  brethren,  all  blue-dressed, 
bearded,  and  dirty,  come  forward  to  sreet 
us  ;  and  conduct  us  up  and  down  by  a 
labyrinth  of  little  corridors,  ruinous  flights 
of  stairs,  dingy  ceUs,  and  unsavoury  well- 
like courtyards,  all  squeezed  up  close 
between  the  rock  on  one  side,  and  the  preci- 
pice on  the  other ;  till,  having  thus  trav- 
ersed the  "  old  buildings,"  which  form  an 
irreeular  parallelogram  about  two  hun- 
dred feet  m  length  by  forty  in  breadth, 
we  emerge  on  a  little  lagged  space,  neater 
kept  than  the  rest ;  and  find  ourselves  in 
presence  of  the  famous  shrine  of  the  Pana- 
gia  herself. 

The  body  of  the  church,  a  cavern 
natural  in  its  oriein,  but  probably  en- 
larged by  art,  is  hmlowed  out  in  the  rock, 
which  here  faces  due  east.  The  sanctuary, 
which  in  accordance  with  the  prescription 
of  ecclesiastical  tradition  also  points  east- 
ward<^,  is  here  represented  by  a  small  con- 
struction, double  staged,  about  fourteen 
feet  in  total  height,  and  sixteen  in  length ; 
its  general  appearance  from  without  brings 
to  mind  the  conventional  ark  of  Biblical 
pictures  and  children's  toy-shops.  It  pro- 
jects at  right  angles  from  the  stone  wall 
with  which  the  entrance  of  the  cavern  all 
round  it  has  been  closed ;  and,  like  that 
wall,  is  covered  with  the  most  appalling 
specimens  of  modem  Greek  mural  paint- 


ins;  impossible  saints  with  plate-like 
hiuos ;  crowded  days  of  judgment  where 
naked  but  sexless  souls  are  being  dragged 
by  diabolical  hooks  into  the  jaws  of  a 
huge  dragon,  which  is  hell;  Scriptural 
scenes  from  the  stories  of  Moses,  El^ah, 
&c.,  where  large  heads,  no  perspective, 
and  a  stiffiiess  unrivalled  by  any  board 
are  the  chief  artistic  recommendations; 
red,  yellow,  and  brown  the  favourite  col- 
ours; the  whole  delicately  touched  up 
with  the  names  of  innumerable  pilgrims, 
mostly  terminating  in  **aki"  or  **ide8," 
scratched,  with  no  respect  of  persons, 
across  saints,  souls,  demons,  and  deities 
alike.  The  entrance  door  is  close  along- 
side of  the  sanctuary ;  and  three  square 
grated  windows  admit  the  light  above. 
The  roofing  of  the  sanctuary  is  sheet  cop- 
per, thick  encrusted  with  dirt ;  so  thick, 
indeed,  as  to  enable  the  monks  to  assure 
you,  without  too  violent  a  contradiction  of 
your  own  ocular  evidence,  that  it  is  not 
copper,  but  silver;  the  costly  gift; — so 
continue  the  same  chroniclers  —  of  the 
famous  Sultan  Murad  IV.  himself;  who, 
when  on  his  way  from  Constantinople  to 
Bagdad  to  fight  the  Persians,  seems  to 
have  led  Ms  army  —  Heaven  only  knows 
how  or  why  —  across  the  Kolat  mountains, 
and  to  have  encamped,  horse,  foot,  and 
artillery,  on  the  goat's  perch  of  the  ravine 
here  opposite.  That  Sumelas  lies  hun- 
dreds of  miles  away  from  the  route  which 
the  said  Sultan  really  took,  and  that  Han- 
nibal or  Napoleon  I.  himself  would  have 
been  4>uzzlea  to  drag  the  smallest  field- 
piece  among  these  precipices,  are  consid- 
erations which  matter  nothing  in  legenrL 
Accordingly,  so  continues  the  tale,  when 
the  ferocious  Murad  first  turned  his  blood- 
shot eyes  on  the  convent,  he  enquired  of 
his  Begs  and  Pashas  what  that  building 
might  be ;  and,  on  their  answer  that  it 
was  the  abode  of  Christian  monks,  gave 
immediate  orders  to  his  artillerymen  to 
batter  it  down.  But  lo !  no  sooner  were 
the  cannon  pointed  at  the  consecrated 
edifice  than  they  spun  round  self-moved, 
and  began  firing  among  the  Sultan's  own 
troops.  Hereon  Imperial  amazement  and 
further  enquiry;  met  by  the  information 
that  all  this  was  the  doing  of  the  miracu- 
lous Virgin,  the  Panagia,  who,  or  whose 
picture  —  for  in  popular  orthodox  as  in 
Koman  devotion  the  distii^ction  between 
the  symbol  and  the  original  is  inappreci- 
able to  any  but  a  controversialist  —  ten- 
anted the  monastery.  Murad,  deeply  im- 
pressed, and  no  wonder,  by  the  miracle 
and  its  explanation,  at  once  abandoned  his 
destructive  intentions,  did  due  honour  to 
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the  Panagia  and  her  ministers,  and 
amongst  other  offerings  presented  the  sil- 
ver roof  in  question  —  only  he  never  did 
anything  of  the  sort,  and  it  is  really  cop- 
per. 

Looking  up,  we  now  perceive  that  the 
rock  above,  which  here  overhangs  sanc- 
tuary and  court  in  an  almost  threatening 
manner,  supports  in  one  of  its  darkest  re- 
cesses a  little  Byzantine  picture,  the  Theo- 
tokos  of  course.  Dingy  and  fctded,  till  at 
first  sight  hardly  d&emible  from  the 
damp  stone  against  which  it   rests,  this 

Eainting  occupies  the  exact  spot  —  we 
ave  the  monks'  word  for  it — wherein 
the  fifth  century  some  goatherds  discovered 
the  original  Panagia,  the  workof  jSt.  Luke, 
here  placed  by  angelic  agency  seemins^ly 
in  oroer  to  keep  it  out  of  the  way.  Now, 
however,  it  is  deposited  for  more  conven- 
ient veneration  in  the  sanctuary  below, 
where  we  will  visit  it  a  little  later ;  but 
the  copy  has  itself  like  iron  near  a  magnet, 
acquired  a  good  share  of  useful  efficacy  by 
juxtaposition.  From  the  rocky  brow 
above,  in  front  of  the  picture,  fall  without 
ceasing  drops  of  water,  which  to  the  eyes 
of  faith  are  always  three  at  a  time,  neiuier 
more  nor  less ;  but  for  all  I  looked  I  could 
not  detect  any  special  system  in  their  fall ; 
these  drops  carefully  collected  in  a  little 
cistern  below  possess  miraculous  virtues 
equal  to  any  recorded  of  the  same  element 
in  the  veracious  pages  of  Monseigneur 
Gaume. 

While  we  have  been  thus  gazing  and 
listening,  the  four  church  bells,  hun^  out- 
side in  a  pretty  IHtle  open  belfry  of  four 
light  columns  and  graceful  arching  —  the 
work  and  its  costs  having  been  aUke  fur- 
nished by  the  devotion  of  a  wealthy  Rus- 
sian pilgrim  —  have  been  ringing  a  very 
hospitable  though  untuneable  peal  in 
honour  of  our  arrival ;  and  the  monks  in- 
vite us  to  enter  the  sanctuary  without  de- 
lay. But  it  is  near  sunset ;  and  the  mo- 
notonous chanting  of  the  priests  inside 
warns  us  that  vespers  are  even  now  going 
on,  and  the  church  full  of  worshippers. 
Unwilling  to  disturb  the  congregation,  we 
defer  our  visit ;  and,  adding  that  we  are 
somewhat  tired  by  our  day's  journey,  we 
are  conducted  by  our  hosts  across  the 
courtyard,  and  up  a  neat  stone  staircase 
to  our  evening  quarters,  namely,  the  chief 
apartment  in  the  "  new  buildings." 

These,  completed  only  three  years  since, 
rise  seven  stages  in  total  height,  vaults  in- 
cluded, from  the  precipice  below  to  the 
beetling  crag  above ;  the  front  faces  east ; 
and  its  white-painted  masonry,  its  four 
tiers  of  large  square  windows,  and  its 


handsome  ooen  gallery  supported  on  slen- 
der stone  piUarets  that  run  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  topmost  storey,  are  what 
first  &ttract  the  admiration  of  the  traveller 
as  he  reaches  the  opposite  point  of  the  ra- 
vine. The  edifice  is  eight  rooms  in  length 
and  only  one  in  thickness  throughout ;  but 
the  great  solidity  of  the  stone  work,  and 
the  shelter  of  the  hollow  rock  in  which  it 
nestles,  neutralize  the  danger  of  over- 
height.  From  foundation  to  roof  a  narrow 
space,  protected  firom  the  weather  by  the 
wide  eaves  above,  is  left  between  the  build- 
ing and  the  crag  behind ;  and  here  winds 
an  ingenious  zigzag  of  galleries  and  stair- 
cases, all  stone,  that  afford  entrance  to  the 
several  chambers  of  each  storey.  Beneath, 
and  partly  hollowed  out  in  the  living  rock, 
are  cellars  and  store-caverns  to  which  the 
monks  alone  have  access ;  besides  a  large 
reservoir  of  excellent  water,  filled  from 
the  oozings  of  the  inner  mountain.  The 
entire  work,  whether  considered  in  itself 
or  in  the  difficulties  of  scaffolding  and  con- 
struction where  not  a  spare  inch  is  left  of 
the  narrow  shelf  on  which  the  building 
stands  balanced  as  it  were  hundreds  of  feet 
in  mid-air,  is  one  of  no  small  skill ;  and  its 
well-considered  proportion  of  wall,  window, 
and  gallery,  with  the  just  adaptation  of 
every  part  to  the  practical  exigencies  of 
domestic  use,  claim  high  constructive  praise, 
and  evince  a  degree  of  good  taste  not  al- 
ways to  be  found  among  the  house-archi- 
tects of  Western  Europe.  Yet  the  builders 
of  "  Mariamana  "  were  from  no  European, 
not  even  from  the  Constantinopolitan 
school ;  they  were  mere  indigenous  stone- 
cutters, "  Greek "  the  most,  from  the  ad- 
joining villages  of  Koroom,  Mejid,  and 
Stavros. 

We  stroll  along  the  top-storey  corridor, 
the  openings  of  which  are  guarded  by  high 
iron  railings,  and  look  across  the  dizzy 
depths  below,  whence  rises  the  ceaseless 
roar  of  the  Melas  torrent,  and  beyond  the 
dense  masses  of  beech  and  pine  that  cluster 
on  the  ravine  side  opposite,  to  the  lonely 
peaks  of  Kolat-Dagh,  seemingly  close  in 
nront,  and  rose-tinted  with  the  last  rays  of 
the  setting  sun.  Soon  the  evening  air 
blows  cool ;  at  this  elevation  —  4,100  feet 
above  the  sea,  as  my  aneroid  informs  me 
—  the  night  temperature  is  rarely  such  as 
to  detain  one  long  out  of  doors.  Five 
months  of  the  year  on  an  average  the  con- 
vent snow  lies  unmelted,  and  for  five  more 
of  the  remaining  seven  mist  and  rain  are 
the  rule,  not  the  exceptions.  The  very 
cats  of  the  establishment,  large,  tame,  and 
well  fed,  bear  witness  by  their  long  fur  and 
bu^y  fox-like  tails  to  the  general  coldneae 
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of  the  atmosphere  in  which  they  liye.  Still 
the  site  is  healthy,  and  in  proof  of  this  an 
old  centagenarian  monk  presents  himself  to 
view  hale  and  hearty  among  his  comrades, 
who,  to  judge  by  appearances,  are  mostly 
themselves  in  a  fair  way  to  rival  his  lon- 
gevity. But  besides,  absence  of  care  and 
indeed  of  brain-work  in  general,  has  doubt- 
less something  to  do  with  this  prolonged 
and  vigorous  vitality.  Nor  have  they 
many  privations  to  endure,  except  what 
the  numerous  fasts  and  abstinences  of  their 
antique  ritual  impose;  the  convent  is 
wealthy  to  a  degree  that  might  have  long 
since  moved  the  greed  of  any  but  a  Turk- 
ish Grovemment,  while  the  monks  in  resi- 
dence are  not  over  numerous  —  fifteen  in- 
deed is  their  average.  However,  besides 
its  regular  inmates,  this  convent  contains 
also  several  members  of  different  monas- 
teries from  different  parts  of  Anatolia, 
Boumelia,  and  even  Syria,  sent  hither  to  a 
quiet  retreat,  or  mitigated  prison,  or  both, 
tnus  to  expiate  some  past  breach  of  dis- 
cipline or  to  prevent  some  menaced  scan- 
did.  Lastly,  a  large  number  of  the  monks 
—  though  how  many  my  grizzled  informant 
could  not,  or  perhaps  would  not,  say  —  are 
scattered  on  longer  or  shorter  leave  of  ab- 
sence without  the  walls,  in  quest  of  the 
temporal  welfare  of  the  community,  or  su- 
perintending the  numerous  farms  belonging 
to  it,  some  by  purchase,  more  by  legacy. 
For  in  the  Orthodox,  no  less  than  in  the 
Latin  Church,  the  passports  of  the  rich  to 
a  better  world  are  seldom  countersigned 
**  gratis."  As  a  natural  consequence,  the 
fields  and  havings  of  the  Sumelas  Panagia 
lie  thick  scattered  along  the  entire  South 
Euxine  coast  from  Trebizond  to  Constan- 
tinople, and  bring  in  revenues  sufficient  for 
a  moderate-sized  duchy.  Nor  is  all  this 
wealth  consumed  in  selfish  indulgence,  or 
hoarded  up  by  miserly  precaution.  While 
the  monks  still,  as  before,  content  them- 
selves with  the  narrow  and  cranky  build- 
ings of  the  original  convent,  the  handsome 
and  commodious  lodgines  of  newer  con- 
struction, the  cost  of  which  cannot  have 
fallen  short  of  4,000/.  at  least,  are  freely 
abandoned  to  the  eight  thousand  pilgrims 
or  guests  who,  on  a  rough  calculation,  pass 
from  twenty-four  hours  to  fifteen  days, 
some  more,  some  less,  year  by  year  within 
these  walls,  free  of  board  as  of  shelter. 
Nor  should  we  forget  the  neat  pathway, 
solidly  constructed  and  sedulously  repaired 
by  the  sole  care  and  cost  of  the  monks, 
along  many  difficult  miles  of  mountain  ra- 
vine, which  else  would  be  not  only  danger- 
ous but  almost  inaccessible ;  a  path,  thanks 
to  the  self-taught  workmen  of  Mariamana, 


now  safe,  and  even,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, commodious  —  qualities  estimable  in 
roads  and  creditable  to  the  road  makers 
anywhere;  most  creditable,  because  most 
rare,  in  Anatolia. 

Escorted  by  our  hosts  we  re-enter  our 
night's  lodging.  The  large  and  handsome 
room — neat  still,  because  new  —  is  gar- 
nished with  divans,  carpets,  and  a  supple- 
mentary stove  for  cold  weather  in  the  cen- 
tre ;  over  the  fireplace  hangs  conspicuously 
a  photographic  print  of  Russian  manufac- 
ture, representing  an  apocryphal  act  of 
Cretan  heroism,  wherein  a  priest  is  enact- 
ing, torch  in  hand,  an  imitation  of  "  Old 
Minotti's"  suicidal  exploit  in  Byron's 
Siege  of  Corinth*  Perhaps  it  is  meant  as  a 
hint  on  occasion  for  the  "  Economos  "  of 
Sumelas ;  if  so,  let  us  hope  that  he  will  be 
slow  to  take  it.  The  period  of  strict  ab- 
stinence, which  among  the  "orthodox" 
E recedes  the  great  festival  of  the  Virgin, 
as  already  commenced ;  and  as  the  hour 
for  supper  draws  on,  we  own  to  a  horrible 
anticipation  of  finding  ourselves  included 
among  the  eaters  of  ouves  and  unseasoned 
vegetables  —  poor  restoratives  after  a  long 
day's  ride.  But  such  treatment  of  their 
guests  forms  no  part  of  our  hospitable  en- 
tertainers' programme.  Soup,  flesh,  fowl, 
eggs,  caviare,  butter,  and  so  forth,  soon 
cover  the  table ;  and  the  wine,  produce  of 
conventual  vineyards,  is  good  enough  to 
show  how  excellent  a  liquor  might  be  af- 
forded by  the  Anatolian  grape  under  more 
skilful  culture.  Coffee  and  tea  follow,  and 
when  time  comes  to  rest  we  recline  on 
well-stuffed  mattresses  beneath  quilted 
coverings  of  silk,  embroidered  with  gold 
and  silver  thread,  not  unworthy  of  the 
state-bed  of  Elizabeth  at  Kenilworth,  or 
of  James  at  Hatfield. 

Next  morning  we  pay  our  promised  visit 
to  the  church,  and  entering  by  the  narrow 
door  at  thef  angle  of  the  sanctuary,  find 
ourselves  in  a  cavern  about  forty  feet  in 
length  and  breadth,  scarcely  sixteen  in 
height,  lighted  up  by  the  three  east  win- 
dows in  the  outer  wall.  Sides  and  roof 
are  decorated  with  paintings  in  the  style 
already  described,  where  to  disjoin  art 
from  devotion,  and  to  throw  ridicule  on 
both,  seems  the  principal  aim ;  damp  and 
incense  smoke  have,  however,  charitably 
done  much  to  cover  the  multitude  of  pic- 
torial sins.  Within  the  church  are  many 
other  objects  worthier  of  observation,  and 
some  even  of  real  interest.  At  the  en- 
trance of  the  sanctuary  hang,  one  over  the 
other,  two  small  silk  curtains,  richly 
worked;  which  being  withdrawn  disclose 
to  our  view  the  identical  Panagia,  the 
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likeness  ^Heaven  forefend  it  I) — of  the  Vir- 
gin, by  St.  Luke  —  of  equai  merit  in  all 
respects,  natural  and  supernatural,  as  of 
eq^ual  antiquity,  it  would  seem,  and  cer- 
tainly of  equal  authenticity,  with  the 
Madonna  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  at 
Rome.  A  blackish  outline,  chiefly  defined 
by  the  gold-leaf  ground  that  limits  head 
and  shoulders,  incucates  the  figure.  Close 
beside  it  hang,  obliquely  from  the  ceiling, 
like  masts  in  slings,  two  huge  wax  tapers, 
wrapped  in  some  material,  costly,  but  now 
undistinguishable  through  its  dingy  en- 
crustments ;  these  form  part  of  the  praeter- 
historical  peace-offering  of  Sultan  Murad 
IV.,  mentioned  farther  back.  Near  the 
tapers  is  also  suspended  an  enormous  cir- 
cular chandelier  of  silver  gilt,  with  a 
quantity  .of  little  ex-votos,  silver  boats, 
gold  filagree  ornaments,  coins,  and  the 
uke,  dangling  from  its  rim :  this  too,  if  we 
credit  the  monks,  is  the  memorial  of  the 
repentance  of  another  Sultan,  Selim  11.  — 
on  what  occasion  shall  be  related  in  its 
place.  Meanwhile  we  deposit  the  offering 
that  courtesy  requires  in  the  all-receiving 
platter  before  the  Panagia ;  and  are  next 
called  on  to  revere  the  special  object  of 
devout  pilgrimage,  a  small  silver  rocking- 
cradle,  of  pretty  but  not  ancient  workman- 
ship, consecrated  to  the  goddess  of  the 
shrme.  Into  this  cradle  a  piece  of  money 
([the  more  precious  the  metal,  the  ^eater 
its  efficacy)  is  to  be  laid ;  after  which  the 
pilgrim  having  thrice  raised  and  lowered 
the  toy  and  its  contents  on  the  palm  of  his 
or  her  hand,  before  the  unveiled  Panagia, 
deposits  it  on  the  plate  of  offerings. 
Should  the  cradle  when  thus  set  down 
continue  to  rock,  the  happy  votary  will 
infallibly  become  before  long  a  father  or 
a  mother,  as  the  case  may  be ;  its  immo- 
bility on  the  contrary  is  a  sad  but  conclu- 
sive presage  of  married  sterility.  Now 
barrenness  is  at  the  present  day  no  less  an 
opprobrium  in  the  East  than  it  was  in  the 
age  of  Hannah  and  Pheninnah;  and  its 
prevention  or  cure  is  the  motive  of  far  the 
greater  number  of  pilgrimages  to  Maria- 
mana;  even  n6wly-married  Mahometans, 
not  to  mention  Armenians,  Latins,  and 
other  unorthodox  Christians  of  either  sex, 
prove  by  their  frequent  visits  to  the  cradle 
of  Sumelas  how  catching  a  thing  is  super- 
stition. The  residue  of  the  pilgrims  are 
mostly  petitioners  for  the  recovery  of  a 
sick  child,  or  relative,  or  self,  and  for  them 
also  the  cradle  obligingly  extends  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  its  oracles.  The  origin  of 
this  particular  observance  probably  does 
not  go  back  farther  than  Comnenian 
times ;  though  the  monks  refer  it,  like  the 


foundation  of  the  convent  itself  to  ^bt 
fifth  century. 

Passing  rapidly  over  the  inspection  of  a 
copious  store  of  ecclesiastical  vestments 
and  gewgaws,  that  might  call  forth  the 
raptures  of  a  ritualist  or  a  pawnbroker, 
we  come  in  front  of  a  small  wooden  cabi- 
net, placed  in  a  recess  of  the  cavern,  and 
carefully  lodked.  This  the  monks  now 
open,  and  draw  forth  firom  its  nook  the 
famous  Golden  Bull  of  Alexios  HL,  Em- 
peror of  Trebizond,  who  in  1365  confirmed 
by  this  document  the  privileges  and  ex- 
emptions of  the  Sumelas  convent  and  its 
possessions ;  and,  amongst  other  precious 
tokens  of  Imperial  liberality,  bestowed  on 
them  the  right  of  defending  themselves  as 
best  they  could  acainst  the  Turkoman  in- 
roads, which  the  sham  empire  was  unable 
to  check,  even  at  but  a  day's  distance  from 
the  capital.  At  the  head  of  the  ''  BuU," 
a  long  narrow  strip  of  rolled  paper,  appear 
the  portraits  of  Alexios  ana  his  wife,  the 
Empress  Theodora,  holding  between  them 
on  their  joined  hands  a  smtul  model  church, 
much  as  ecclesiastical  donors  love  to  ap- 
pear in  Western  monuments  of  a  corre- 
sponding age :  t^e  characters  of  the  writ- 
ing are  large  and  fine  drawn ;  the  Imperial 
autograph,  in  huge  red  inlc  letters,  sprawls 
below ;  out  the  eold  seals  once  appended 
have  long  since  disappeared  frt>m  tne  foot 
of  the  scrolL  The  most  remarkable  fea- 
ture in  this  memorial  of  later  Byzantine 
times  (published  at  full  length  by  Fall- 
mereyer  in  1843)  is  the  inflated  verbosity 
of  the  style;  a  verbosity  subsequently 
adopted  with  many  other  vices  of  th« 
degraded  empire  by  the  victorious  Otto- 
mans^ 

Of  more  real  importance,  though  inferior 
in  antiquity,  is  the  paper  next  unrolled 
before  our  eyes,  namely,  the  firman  of  the 
Sultan  Selim  IL,  also  confirmatory,  but 
this  time  to  good  purpose,  of  all  the  old 
monastic  rights,  privileges,  and  exemp- 
tions. It  is  remarkable  that  in  this  docu- 
ment the  handwriting  conforms  to  the 
stiff  and  old-fashioned  Naskhee  of  Arab 
origin,  instead  of  the  elegant  semi-Persian 
Divanee  of  later  official  use.  The  quota- 
tions from  the  Koran  that  garnish  it  from 
first  to  last  exemplify  a  tone  frequently 
adopted  by  the  Osmanlee  rulers  in  their 
day  of  power.  Certainly  no  miracle  is 
needed  to  account  for  the  concession  of 
this  favour,  one  in  entire  accordance  with 
Turkish  and  even  with  Mahometan  usage 
everywhere.  The  Sumelas  monks  have, 
however,  a  legend  ready  to  hand,  and  thus 
it  runs:  Once  on  a  time  Sultan  Selim 
came  on  a  hunting-party  to  this  neighbour- 
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hood,  and  while  pnrsimvg  his  chase  up  the 
Melas  ravine  beheld  for  the  first  time  the 
^eat  monastery.  To  become  aware  of 
its  existence  and  resolve  its  destruction 
were  one  and  the  same  thing  in  the  mind 
of  the  tyrant.  But  before  he  could  so 
much  as  form  his  guilty  thought  into 
words  of  command,  he  was  stricKen  with 
paralysis,  and  laid  up  a  helpless  sufferer  in 
a  village  close  by.  There  he  might  have 
remained  to  the  end  of  his  wicked  Ufe, 
had  not  the  Fanagia  graciously  appeared 
to  him  in  a  vision,  and  suggested  tne  ex- 
piation of  his  crime  and  the  simultaneous 
recovery  of  his  health  by  means  of  the 
document  in  question,  further  accompanied 
by  the  douceur  of  the  great  circular  chan- 
delier that  we  have  already  seen  suspended 
before  the  sanctuary;  and,  to  borrow 
Smith  the  weaver's  logic,  the  firman  and 
the  chandelier  are  both  alive  at  this  day 
to  testify  the  prodigy :  "  therefore  deny  it 
not."  Anyhow,  the  firman  of  Selim  11. 
proved  a  more  efficacious  protection  to  the 
monastery  and  its  land  than  the  *^Bull" 
issued  by  the  Comnenian  emperor;  and 
its  repeated  renewals  by  succeeding  Sul- 
tans, from  Selim  JI.  to  Abd-el-Mejeed, 
form  a  complete  and  not  uninstructive 
series  in  the  Mariamana  archives,  to  which 
we  refer  the  denouncers  of  Turkish  intol- 
erance and  Islamitic  oppression. 

Here  were  also  many  other  curious  doc- 
uments and  manuscripts  laid  up,  say  the 
monks ;  but  a  fire  which  some  years  since 
consumed  a  part  of  the  convent,  and  pil- 
fering archaeological  pilgrims,  are  assigned 
as  the  causes  of  their  disappearance.  A 
Greek  Testament,  supposed  to  be  of  great 
antiquity,  was  shown  us ;  but  the  paper 
on  wnich  it  is  written,  and  the  form  of  the 
characters,  hrin^  its  date  down  to  the 
fourteenth  or  thirteenth  century  at  ear- 
liest. 

We  go  the  round  of  what  else  remains 
for  notice  in  the  cavern :  a  fine  carved 
reading-desk,  eagle-supported,  for  the  les- 
sons of  the  day ;  three  or  four  more  Pana- 
gias,  all  miraculous;  more  church-plate; 
a  painted  screen,  and  the  like ;  but  these 
objects  have  no  exceptional  interest,  and 
we  soon  find  ourselves  again  in  the  daz- 
zling sunlight  of  the  paved  court  outside. 
Next  we  roam  about  the  "  old  buildings," 
timber  the  most,  with  huge  over-hanging 
eaves,  and  something  of  a  Swiss  cottage 
appearance.  But  nowhere  does  any  in- 
scription, carving,  or  the  like  indicate  date 
or  circumstance  of  construction,  nor  has 
any  diary  or  "log-book "of  events  ever 
been  kept  within  these  walls.  The  memo- 
ries of  the  monks,  mere  uneducated  peas- 
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I  ants  they,  form  the  only  chronicle ;  and 
memory,  like  other  mental  faculties,  has 
but  a  narrow  range  when  deadened  by  the 
sameness  of  a  life  that  unites  agricultural 
with  conventual  monotony.  Little  is  here 
known  of  the  past,  and  that  little  is  un- 
certain in  epoch  and  apocrvphal  in  detail, 
if  not  in  substance.  Nor  has  the  estab- 
lishment ever  undergone  what,  had  it  taken 
place,  would  have  been  of  all  other  things 
a  sign-mark  in  its  annals — the  profanation 
of  the  spoiler.  Boving  bands,  Kurde  or 
Turkoman,  have  indeed  been  often  tempted 
bv  the  report  of  hoarded  treasures  to  prowl 
about  the  woods  of  Sumelas,  and  have  cast 
wistful  eyes  at  the  Panagia's  rock-perched 
evrie ;  but  the  narrow  path  that  winds  up 
the  precipice  is  available  only  at  the  good- 
will and  permission  of  the  convent  innabi- 
tants  themselves ;  and  firom  all  other  sides, 
around,  above,  the  birds  that  flap  their 
wings  against  the  sheer  crag  of  a  thousand 
feet  and  more  could  alone  find  access  to 
Mariamana ;  while  a  blockade,  if  attempt- 
ed, would  be  indefinitely  baffled  by  the 
capacious  store-rooms  and  cisterns  of  the 
fabric.  From  the  Ottoman  Government 
itself  the  monks,  like  most  of  their  kind 
in  other  parts  of  the  empire,  have  experi- 
enced nothing  but  protection,  or,  better 
still,  non-interference ;  and  the  freedom  of 
their  hospitality  while  it  does  credit  to  the 
convent,  bears  also  good  witness  to  its  in- 
violate security,  lids  hospitality  is  in- 
deed proportioned  in  some  degree  to  the 
rank  and  social  position  of  visitors  or  pil- 
grims, but  no  one  is  wholly  excluded  from 
it,  nor  is  any  direct  recompense  exacted  or 
received  from  rich  or  poor,  "  Greek "  or 
stranger.  Of  course  the  shrine  gets  its 
offerings  —  small  ones,  as  a  rule,  from 
Greeks ;  larger  from  Russians  and  Geor- 
gians ;  most  munificent  in  any  case  when 
prayers  are  believed  to  have  been  heard. 
The  birth  or  convalescence  of  a  child  con- 
tributes to  the  wealth  no  less  than  to  the 
fame  of  the  Panagia.  But  payment  for 
board  and  lodging  is  unknown,  however 
numerous  the  guests,  and  however  long 
their  stay.  Indeed,  so  scrupulous  are  the 
monks  regarding  the  gratuitousness  of 
their  welcome,  that  when,  after  having  de- 
posited our  offerings  in  the  church,  we 
wished  before  leaving  the  convent,  some 
hours  later,  to  make  an  additional  and  more 
general  donation,  it  was  at  first  absolutely 
refused,  and  was  at  last  only  accepted  un- 
der the  assurance  that  it  had  been  ori^- 
nally  meant  for  the  sanctuary,  where  its 
presentation  at  the  foot  of  some  shrine  or 
other  had  been,  said  we,  unintentionally 
omitted. 
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Yet  hospitality  is  after  all  a  virtue  that 
has  no  necessary  connection  either  with 
present  civilization  or  with  future  progress ; 
one  that  to  fail  in  is  a  reproach,  but 
to  possess  no  very  high  praise.  Besides, 
it  18,  with  comparatively  rare  exceptions, 
a  quality  too  common  in  the  East  for  spe- 
cial commendation;  Kurdes,  Turkomans, 
Arabs,  Armenians  and  the  rest  are  all 
hospitable  after  their  kind,  some  profusely 
so.  What  particular  merit  then  shall  we 
assign  to  the  monies  of  Sumelas  to  justify 
the  existence  of  a  not  inconsiderable  num- 
ber of  men,  and  of  widely  extended  de- 
mesnes, withdrawn  from  the  natural  cur- 
rent of  life,  and  the  "  ringing  grooves  "  of 
the  onward  world  ?  Learning  these  monks 
certainly  neither  store  up  in  themselves, 
nor  encourage  in  others :  of  moral  science 
and  teaching  they  are  whollv  ignorant ;  in 
agricultural  industry  they  do  not  exceed 
the  average  or  tend  to  improve  the  prac- 
tice ;  from  a  religious  point  of  view  they 
represent  and  aid  to  maintain  one  of  the 
grossest  compounds  of  fable,  bigotry,  and 
superstition  that  has  ever  disgraced  the  in- 
ventors. Individually  benevolent,  hospi- 
table, industrious  even,  they  belong  to  a 
system  essentially  narrow,  retrograde, 
odious.  K  this  be  the  "Cross"  of  the 
East,  what  advantage  has  it  over  the 
"  Crescent  ? "  And  is  it  from  night  like 
this  we  are  to  Ipok  for  the  dawn  of  a  bet- 
ter day  in  the  regions  of  the  Levant  ?  K 
there  is  little  to  commend  in  the  Turkish 
Government  symbolized  by  the  Mosque 
at  Trebizond,  was  the  rule  of  Alexios  III., 
the  feeble  and  ostentatious  patron  of  Su- 
melas, a  whit  better?  nay,  was  it  not  the 
more  sterile,  the  more  corrupt,  the  more 
worthless  of  the  two  ?  Whatever  may  be 
the  handwriting  on  the  wall  of  the  Otto- 
man palace,  the  "  Tekel"  of  " Greek"  rule 


and*' Greek"  mind  is  unmistakably  in- 
scribed on  the  memorials  of  the  Byzantine 
past ;  nor  do  the  wonder-working  pictures 
and  rocking  cradles  of  Mariamana  tend  to 
reverse,  rather  they  deepen  and  confirm 
the  sentence. 

It  is  now  mid-day ;  and  before  we  rede- 
scend  into  the  valley,  thence  to  attempt 
some  sketch  of  the  picturesque  building 
from  the  opposite  side,  we  stand  a  few 
minutes  in  the  gallery,  and  take  a  last  look 
at  the  lovely  scene  before  us,  now  bathed 
in  the  silent  splendour  of  a  southern  noon. 
Far  aloft  stretch  the  bare  snow-streaked 
heights  where  passes  the  summer  track  to 
Beyboort  and  Erzeroom ;  below  the  dense 
tree-tops  are  pierced  here  and  there  by 
fantastic  rock  pinnacles,  splinters  detached 
centuries  ago  fi-om  the  precipice  on  either 
side ;  ten  of  these  grey  islets  in  the  leafy 
depth  are  crowned  by  as  many  little  white 
chapels;  they  also  belong  to  the  Mari- 
amana iurisoiction,  and  in  each  of  them, 
when  the  appropriate  anniversary  cooies 
round,  the  festival  of  its  peculiar  saint^ 
Eugenius,  John,  or  some  one  else  of  the 
ten  spiritual  ^ardians  of  Trebizond,  is 
duly  celebrated  by  the  Basilian  monks  of 
Sumelas.  Far  beneath  rushes  and  foams 
the  Alpine  torrent,  the  waters  of  which 
we  have  thus  traced  backwards  from  their 
marshy  exit  at  Trebizond  almost  to  their 
fountain-head. 

The  monks  with  undiminished  hospi- 
tality press  us  to  stay ;  and  when  we  in- 
sist on  the  necessity  of  setting  out,  lest 
night  should  overtake  us  before  regaining 
Jevezlik,  are  warm  in  their  farewell.  "  You 
will  make  your  English  friends  acquainted 
with  us  and  our  convent,"  says,  with  an 
accent  of  request,  the  old  monk  who  has 
been  our  chief  attendant;  we  promise; 
and  thus  we  keep  our  word. 


The  Swedish  papers  have  published  several 
articles  on  an  alleged  design  of  Prussia  to  ob- 
tain Carlscrona  as  a  harbor  for  her  Baltic  fleet 
According  to  the  Aftonblad^  a  number  of  Prus- 
sian engineer  officers  remained  for  some  time 
last  summer  on  the  coast  in  the  vicinity  of 
Carlscrona,  under  the  pretext  of  superintending 
the  shipping  of  stone  for  Prussia  from  the  quar- 
ries there.  It  was  obserred,  however,  that  their 
real  object  was  to  make  a  oarefiil  survey  of  the 
coast,  and  since  then  various  hints  have  been 
thi*own  out  semi-officially  by  the  Prussian  gov- 
ernment that  it  would  be  prepared  to  make  an 
arrangement  for  the.  cession  of  Carlscrona  by 


Sweden  for  a  money  compensation.  It  is  dso 
stated  that  some  Germans  have  of  late  pat- 
chased  landed  property  in  the  vicinity,  in  view 
of  an  arrangement  of  this  kind. 


The  Mont  Cenis  tunnel,  after  fourteen  years' 
incessant  laboar,  was  successfully  pierced  from 
both  sides  on  Christmas  Day,  amid  loud  cries  of 
••  Long  live  Italy."  It  is  more  than  seven  miles 
in  length,  but  the  two  borings  are  said  to  havB 
met  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  tunnel 
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From  The  Saturday  Review. 
MADAME  ELISABETH.* 

In  the  history,  or,  as  it  has  often  become, 
the  legend,  of  the  French  Revolution, 
there  is  no  more  attractive  figure  than 
Madame  Elisabeth.  In  the  behaviour  of 
the  elder  Bourbons  amid  the  terrible 
events  in  which  their  rule  ended,  there 
was  but  ,one  thing  to  respect  and  admire, 
but  one  thing  to  relieve  their  utter  failure 
in  all  the  parts  belonging  to  so  high  a 
place  and  so  proud  a  family  of  rulers ;  and 
that  was  their  dignity  in  suffering.  And 
this  high  temper  and  dignity  Madame 
Elisabeth  showed  to  the  fidl,  without  any 
of  the  drawbacks  and  alloy  which  were  seen 
in  her  brother  and  the  Queen.  There  was 
indeed,  no  occasion  by  which  she  was  tried 
as  they  were.  By  taste  and  by  circum- 
stances kept  in  the  background,  she  was 
spared  the  searching  and  fearful  tests  by 
which  in  them  political  principle  and  po- 
litical faculty  were  shown  to  be  so  unequal 
to  their  tasks.  She  was  bom  to  be  the 
ornament  and  charm  of  her  sphere,  and 
not  one  of  its  powers.  While  things  went 
gailv  and  smoothly  she  was  the  perfection 
of  the  grace  and  brightness  of  the  old 
regime;  and  she  had  a  natural  humility 
and  modesty  of  soul,  a  mixture  of  meek- 
ness and  spirit,  bom  of  self-discipline  and 
self-command  exercised  over  an  originally 
mutinous  nature,  which  was  not  the  com- 
mon excellence  of  the  society  to  which  she 
belonged.  *She  liked  the  refinement  and 
the  sense  of  nobleness  which  the  traditions 
and  life  of  a  Court  offered  to  those  capable 
of  them,  but  she  had  no  love  for  its  promi- 
nent jplaces  or  its  active  pursuits;  what 
she  eiyoyed  was,  belonging  to  it,  but  not 
living  in  it,  being  the  mistress  of  her  own 
time  and  simple  pursuits,  and  having,  like 
any  other  high-bom  French  lady,  her  cir- 
cle, a  small  one,  of  chosen  and  intimate 
friends.  But  when  the  time  for  suffering 
came,  she  accepted  it  with  the  same  high- 
minded  simplicity  with  which  she  had  used 
the  fortune  of  her  prosperous  and  un- 
troubled days ;  and  in  her  there  was  noth- 
ing to  spoil  it.  In  Loms  XVI.  this  dignity 
in  suffering  was  joined  with  a  stolid  im- 
passiveness  and  weak  good-nature  which 
could  hardly  wake  up  to  the  realities  and 
necessities  of  his  tremendous  position ;  in 
the  Queen  it  was  mixed  with  a  restless 
and  feverish  impatience  at  the  weakness 
and  stupidity  of  ner  friends,  and  at  the  in- 

•  La  Vie  de  Madame  Elisabeth.  Par  M.  A.  de 
Beauoheene.    Paris :  Henri  Flon.    1869. 

Correspondance  de  Madame  Elisabeth  de  France. 
Public  par  M.  Feuillet  de  Conches.  Paris:  Henri 
Plon.    1868. 


explicable  strength  and  success  of  those 
who  in  her  eyes  were,  because  they  op- 
posed the  old  Government,  scoundrels  ail 
together  without  a  shade  of  difference; 
seeing  none  on  her  side  bold  and  resolute, 
she  longed  to  plunge  into  perilous  busi- 
ness for  which  she  had  indeed  the  spirit, 
but  not  the  capacity ;  and  her  effbrts,  in- 
stead of  creating  a  policy,  ended  in  abor- 
tive intrieues  and  vain  and  disastrous 
double-dealing.  In  her  position,  perhaps, 
her  sister-in-law  would  have  done  no  bet- 
ter; these  high-spirited  ladies  were  not 
made  to  turn  aside  such  a  tempest  from 
its  path ;  it  needed  more  for  this  than  the 
honest  feminine  wrath  against  the  Revo- 
lution, and  the  longine  for  decisive  and 
energetic  measures,  which  mark  not  only 
the  Queen's  letters,  but  Madame  Elisa- 
beth's "mots,"  as  M.  de  Conches  says, 
"  Ji  la  Deborah  et  h  la  Judith."  But  Ma- 
dame Elisabeth  had  the  felicity  of  not  be- 
ing called  to  the  same  responsibilities  as 
the  Queen.  She  had  only  to  keep  and 
possess  her  own  soul,  and  to  suffer ;  and 
no  virgin  martyr  ever  fulfilled  her  calling 
more  nobly  and  worthily. 

A  character  like  this  has  naturally  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  a  school  in  France 
which  is,  unwisely  we  think,  endeavouring 
to  revive  by  artificial  means  the  ifeelings 
which  led  the  old  French  Royalists  of  1793 
and  1794  to  see  in  the  chief  victims  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror  the  noblest  of  heroes  and 
the  purest  of  saints.  Nothing  was  more  . 
natural  and  excusable  in  those  moments 
of  agony,  when  hell  itself  seemed  let  loose, 
than  to  contrast  with  the  unutterable  bru- 
tality of  the  filthy  and  cruel  ruflSans  who 
were  filling  the  world  with  horror  the  for- 
titude with  which  the  royal  prisoners  en- 
dured at  their  hands  a  fate  far  in  excess 
of  anything  that  was  deserved.  Com- 
pared with  the  chiefs  of  the  Convention 
and  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  even 
Louis  XVI.  might  seem  worthy  to  call 
forth  a  mournful  and  enthusiastic  admira- 
tion. At  the  Restoration,  too,  it  was 
natural  that  the  same  feelings  should 
be  cherished,  though  they  were  then 
less  genuine  and  fresh,  ana  were  mixed 
up  with  other  very  questionable  ele- 
ments. But  the  fashion  of  exaggerated 
and  extravagant  sentiment  which  has  pre- 
vailed of  late  is  something  very  different ; 
it  is  a  factitious  feeling,  bred  in  aristo- 
cratic salons  and  nourished  by  a  high- 
pressure  literature,  and  it  is  simply  one- 
sided in  its  foundation,  and  unreal  in  its 
unctuous  and  mawkish  eulogies.  M.  de 
Beauchesne  and  M.  Feuillet  de  Conches 
both  belong  to  this  school,  and  they  can- 
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not  tell  a  most  toucMng  story  without 
spoiling  it  with  their  oyer-statements  and 
their  silliness  and  rant.  M.  Feuillet  de 
Conches  has  collected  the  letters  of 
Madame  Elisabeth ;  and  about  this  colleo- 
tion  there  seems  no  reason  for  the  suspi- 
cions which  from  his  eagerness  and  want 
of  critical  discernment  have  jnstly  at- 
tached to  some  of  his  other  publications 
of  royal  letters.  M.  de  Beauchesne  has, 
with  the  same  indefatigable  curiosity  with 
which  he  followed  out  the  miserable  story 
of  the  young  Dauphin,  explored  every 
source  of  information  about  Madame 
Elisabeth  herself  They  have  brought  to- 
gether a  mass  of  materials  which  in  wise 
hands  might  be  the  groundwork  of  a  very 
interesting  biography.  The  documents 
relating  to  her  last  days,  her  trial,  and 
even  her  interment,  and  the  search  after- 
wards for  her  remains,  are  given  with  a 
completeness  which  leaves  nothing  out ;  a 
fulness  which  in  some  instances  provides 
rather  for  the  satisfaction  of  an  idle  and 
morbid  curiosity  than  for  the  needs  of  his- 
tory. But,  in  tneir  hands  the  effect  is  that 
usually  produced  by  laudatory  writing 
when  it  is  pitched  extravagantly  high  with- 
out any  compensation  for  its  disproportion 
in  the  writer's  power  or  the  genuine  truth 
of  his  feelings. 

There  is  something  very  engaging  in  the 
few  letters  which  have  been  preserved  of 
Madame  Elisabeth  before  1789.  They  tell 
little  except  of  the  character  of  the  writer  ; 
but  that  they  exhibit  very  pleasantly. 
They  are  written  to  two  or  three  chosen 
friends ;  they  are  perfectly  simple,  natural, 
and  easy,  not  without  their  blunders  of 
spelling  and  grammar,  and  even  some  of 
the  odd  coarsenesses  of  the  time;  but 
what  marks  them  is  a  kind  of  gay,  cheer- 
ful spring  and  vivacity,  resting  on  solid 
good  sense  beneath,  and  not  witnout  a  re- 
markably obscure  presentiment  of  the  in- 
security of  human  things,  and  the  possible 
trials  which  may  be  awaiting  everybody. 
In  her  lighter  moods,  it  is  an  interchange 
of  laughing  reproaches  and  confessions 
between  herself  and  her  friends,  the  ladies 
of  honour  about  her.  In  her  more  serious 
ones,  she  is  fiill  of  warm  and  delicate  sym- 
pathy, and  of  a  confiding  straightforward 
religious  earnestness,  fuU  of  sobriety  and 
good  sense.  But  everywhere  she  appears 
Qioroughly  real  and  natural,  taking  her 
high  place  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  not 
caring  much  for  it ;  and  finding  her  happi- 
ness in  all  that  she  could  compass  of  plain 
home  pleasures,  undisturbed  by  the  whirl 
about  ner,  or  by  any  longing  for  what  she 
had  not.    In  a  nature  so  affectionate  and 


expansive,  not  the  slightest  sign  is  ever 
shown  that  she,  a  young  and  beautiful 
lady,  ever  felt  herself  solitary;  neither, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  any  preference  pro- 
fessed for  a  single  life.  The  only  allusion 
of  the  kind  is  a  passing  hearty  self-con- 
gratulation that  it  had  not  proved  her  lot 
to  be  Queen  of  Portugal.  But  she  is  quite 
ready  for  a  joke  on  such  matters,  and 
writes  about  her  being  in  love  with  a  pet 
doctor :  — "  M.  Dassy,  pour  lequel  j'ai  une 
petite  passion  dans^le  coeur  "  —  "  je  ne  me 
contente  pas  de  Tiumer,  c'est  une  folie." 
This  is  the  way  in  which  she  writes.  She 
thus  ends  a  shockingly  spelt  but  amusing 
account  of  some  petty  tins  with  her  aunt ; 
she  is  writing  to  her  friend  Madame  de  ^ 
Bombelles :  — 

Mande  moi  toutes  les  grimasse  qu'a  fkit  ts 
Bdle  soeur  pendant  le  manage  et  toote  les  be- 
tise  qu'elle  aura  dit,  qui  oertainement  too  besu- 
ooup  ennuiyes  si  tu  les  a  eoootee,  ei  qui  m'amose- 
ront  beauooup  en  les  liaaa(»  adieu  ma  petite 
soeur  St.  Ange  il  me  paroit  qu*il-y-a  mille  tn 
queje  ne  t'ai  vue,  je  t'embrasse  de  tout  mon 
ccer,  et  suis  de  votre  Altesse,  J 

La  tres  humbles  et  tree  obeissante  servante  et 
8i]gette,  Elisabeth  de  France,  dit  La  FoUe. 

The  following  is  just  the  pleasant  bit  of  I 
nature  which  is  so  charming  in  an  easy  { 
letter  about  nothine.  It  brings  the  life  of 
conversation  into  the  written  sheet.  In- 
stead of  explaining  about  the  storm,  she 
lets  us  see  herself^  startled  by  the  sudden 
clap  of  thunder :  — 

Votre  fille  a  eu  bien  peur  la  semaine  pass^ 
d'un  petit  orage  qui  n'a  dure  que  sept  heurefl  : 
11  y  a  un  dans  ce  moment-oi,  que  ne  dure  que 
depniB  trois,  mais  que  je  — j'aflois  voos  dire  que 
je  le  croyois  fini.  II  est  survenn  un  coup  de 
toanerre  qui  m*a  fait  change  tout  de  suite  de 
Bentiment  Je  suis  obligie  de  finir.  Adieu, 
mon  coeur;  vous  oonnoissex  mon  amiti^. 

This  easy  playfulness  marks  all  her  letters, 
even  the  more  serious  ones  :  — 

Pardon,  mon  coeur,  de  ce  petit  moroeau  de 
sermon,  quoiquMl  soit  m^iocre  :  dans  la  posi- 
tion que  vous  ^tes.  Ton  est  toi]^ottr8  bieo  aise 
d'entendre  un  pen  parler  de  Dieu.  C'est  oe  qui 
m'a  enoouragee  a  cette  insolence. 

Full  of  warm  affection,  she  has  no  trace 
of  the  sentimentalism  of  the  time.  She 
has  iust  heard,  she  writes,  such  a  deal  of 
good  talk;  she  should  like  to  repeat  it 
all  —  "tout  ce  qui  a  ^i4  dit  de  bon,  de 
saint,  d'aimable ;  mais  cela  a  pass^  comma  * 
sur  de  la  toile  cirde."  With  such  an  edu- 
cation, and  in  such  a  place,  we  do  not  look 
for  breadth  and  largeness  of  mind ;  but 
there  is  a   truthful  ring   about    all   her 
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words,  whether  of  sympathy  or  advice, 
which  betokens  a  person  who  instinctively 
keeps  them  down  to  the  measure  of  honest 
and  real  meaning,  and  to  her  habitual 
modest  estimate  of  herself.  She  is  one  of 
those  who  have  constantly  present  to  their 
thoughts  the  facility  with  which  even 
honest  minds  may  play  tricks  with  them- 
selves. "  II  est  vrai,"  she  writes,  speak- 
ing of  some  mistake  that  she  thought  that 
she  had  made,  "  il  est  vrai  que  long  temps 
avant,  si  favois  votdu  etre  ae  bonne /oi  avec 
moi-memey  j'aurois  chang^  d'opinion."  In 
her  jealousy  against  pretence,  she  will  not 
be  thought  to  know  anything  except  in 
the  most  commonplace  and  imperfect  way. 
Her  reading  is  of  the  slightest;  science, 
religion,  poUtics,  she  is  interested  in  all, 
but  always  with  the  disclaimer  of  being 
wiser  than  the  rest  of  the  world.  An 
amused  ironical  self-depreciation  accom- 
panies her  judgments  on  things  about  her ; 
she  only  echoes  what  she  hears ;  ^  moi  qui 
suis  tr^s-mauvaise  politique,  je  le  rdpkte 
comme  les  atUres,"  With  all  her  religious 
seriousness,  she  does  not  pretend  to  talk 
theology;  she  eiroresses  her  inability  to 
understand  the  devolution  in  a  phrase 
which  curiously  illustrates  the  difference 
between  French  and  English  notions  of 
reverence :  —  "  Cette  revolution  est  et  sera 
toujours  pour  moi  le  myst^re  de  la  Sainte 
Trinity.**  She  is  continually  making  a 
playful  return  upon  herself,  as  if  she  half 
suspected  herself  of  having  been  g^ty  of 
some  bit  of  platitude  or  affectation.  l!hus, 
after  a  letter  full  of  strong  expressions  of 
admiration  for  a  friend's  behaviour  in 
trouble,  she  goes  on : 

En  reiisant  ma  lettre,  je  pense  que  vous 
prendres  peat-etre  toatee  oes  v^rites  poor  dee 
udeurs;  dans  oe  cas,  appliques-les  a  une  autre, 
et  ne  manqaei  pourtant  pas  d'^jouter  que  rien 
n'est  plos  vrai. 

She  was  fond,  it  is  said,  of  beins  present 
at    the   ceremony  of  a  nun  mc&ing  her 

Profession  and  taking  the  veil.  It  seems  to 
ave  a  kind  of  fascination  for  her.  There  is 
a  characteristic  mixture  of  tenderness  and 
amusement,  and  fear  of  affectation,  in  the 
following  lines,  describing  with  terse  force 
one  of  those  occasions,  in  1784 :  — 

Puis  on  I'a  babill^e,  et  elle  a  4te  sous  le  drap 
mortoaire.  A  soiTl  la  moment  que  j'aime  le 
mieux,  qui  est  le  baiser  de  paix.  II  me  &lt 
tocgours  un  effet  que  je  ne  pais  rendre;  c'est  de 
si  bon  coear  que  nous  nous  embrassoDS,  quoique 
nous  ne  noos  coanoissions  pas,  qu'il  est  impos- 
sible de  ne  pas  etre  attendne;  mais  je  n'ai  pour- 
tant pas  pleure  :  ce  n'est  pas  mon  usage.  Poor 
Bombelles,  elle  ^toit  en  sanglots,  oe  qoi  a  oaua^ ' 


de  grande  railleries,  qu'olle  a  soutenuee  avec 
plus  de  ooarage  que  la  migraine  qui  a  saivL  Plu^ 
siears  de  ces  dames  pleoroionl  aussL  Ainsi,  vons 
n'eossies  pas  6t6  embarrassee,  malgr^  les  as* 
sistants.  J*ai  ^t^  fort  heureose,  et  Toil&  tout 
Mais,  le  meroredi,  j^avois  oubUe  mon  bonheur. 
On  reading  this  passage  our  thoughts  are 
involuntarily  carried  forward  to  another 
scene  of  bidding  farewell  to  the  world  for 
good,  of  which  this,  in  her  description  of 
it,  reads  almost  like  the  figure  and  presage. 
Ten  years  afterwards  she  was  one  of  a  large 
company,  many  of  them  high-bom  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  Lom^nies,  Lamoignons, 
Montmorins,  at  the  foot  of  the  guillotine. 
They  were  ranged  on  a  bench,  and  one  after 
another  their  names  were  called  out  for 
death ;  and  she  was  to  be  left  to  the  last. 
She  sat  looking  on,  and  saw  them  die. 
The  women  suffered  first ;  some  of  them 
she  had  known,  and  others  she  saw  for  the 
first  time ;  but  each  of  them,  as  their  turn 
come,  whether  known  to  her  or  not,  ap- 
proached her,  and  they  embraced  and  took 
leave  with  a  kiss.  The  men  then  passed 
before  her,  one  by  one  making  their  court- 
ly salutation  as  they  went  to  the  scaffold. 
There  were  tears  and  laments ;  but  she 
did  not  weep.  **  Ce  n'est  pas  mon  usage." 
As  each  one  passed  on,  M.  de  Beauchesne 
tells  us  she  repeated  the  De  Profundis 
psalm  for  the  soul  which  was  leaving  the 
world.  She  was  not  unworthy  of  the 
honour  which  her  enemies  did  her  in  keep- 
ing her  for  the  last.  She  was  able  to  bear 
it. 
The  letters   of  the  ante-revolutionary 

Eeriod,  few  and  unimportant  as  they  are, 
ave  the  interest  that  all  genuine  memo- 
rials have  which  show  how  a  strong,  noble 
simplicity  of  character  has  grown  up.  Her 
later  letters  follow  the  progress  of  the 
Revolution,  and  show  how  it  looked  to  the 
steadier  and  more  intelligent  observer 
among  all  who  watched  it  from  the  Tuile- 
ries.  Her  charm  was  her  thorough  hon- 
esty and  unselfishess.  She  knew  noth- 
ing of  the  political  difficulties  round  her. 
She  could  not  be  expected  to  do  what  the 
greatest  minds  of  the  time  failed  to  do  — 
measure  justly  the  old  state  of  things  and 
the  new.  She  looked  on  the  Revolution 
as  simply  evil;  and  certainly  she  had 
abundant  reasons  for  so  doing.  We  need 
not,  as  some  of  her  panegyrists  do,  accept 
her  judgments,  or  sympathize  with  all  her 
wishes,  in  the  terrible  struggle.  She  was 
for  uncompromising  resist^^ :  —  "  Tu  es 
bien  plus  parfetite  que  moi,"  she  writes  to 
Madame  de  Bombelles  in  1790 ;  *Hu  crains 
la  giterre  civile ;  moi,  je  t'avoue  que  je  la 
regarde  oomme  n^tessaire  .  .  .  jamais  Ta- 
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narchie  ne  pourra  finir  sans  oela ;  et  je 
crois  que  plus  on  retardera,  plus  il  y  aura 
de  sang  rdpandu.  Yoilh  mon  principe/* 
From  her  point  of  view  perhaps  she  was 
right ;  but  it  was  happy  for  her,  as  she 
goes  on  to  say,  that  the  responsibility  did 
not  rest  with  her.  We  may  doubt  her  fit- 
ness for  it.  But  the  self-forgetting  gallant- 
ry with  which  she  stood  by  her  family  in 
evident  and  mortal  danger,  the  serene  un- 
complaining helpfulness  with  which  in 
their  distress  she  put  herself  entirely  in 
the  background,  and  became  their  servant 
and  comforter,  and  the  quiet  steadiness 
with  which  she  took  her  fate  as  if  it  were 
a  matter  of  course,  and  met  it  with  her 
eyes  open  —  aU  this,  in  a  nature  of  itself 
so  eager,  so  warm  and  affectionate,  so 
ready  for  mirth  and  a  stroke  of  raillery  at 
herself  or  her  friends,  so  ready  in  her  own 
way  for  much  enjoyment  of  life,  implies 
long  habits  of  severe  truth  with  herself  a 
real  discipline  of  self-mastery  and  self- 
government.  She  was  a  great  deal  too 
bright  and  unconstrained  for  a  d^ote,  at 
least  of  those  days;  but  the  governing 
power  of  her  character  was  a  plain, 
thoroughgoing,  simple  religion ;  one  which, 
as  is  shown  in  the  letters,  was  never  absent 
from  her  thoughts,  but  avoided  everything 
highflown  or  farfetched ;  which  was  great- 
ly suspicious  of  high  attempts,  and  which 
hated  refined  scruples  of  conscience  with 
frank  loathing.  Madame  Elisabeth  seems 
to  us  to  have  prepared  herself  to  play  her 
awful  part  in  the  trial  which  was  awaiting 
her  by  being  one  of  the  most  honest  and 
sensible  of  religious  people,  according  to 
the  religion  which  was  known  and  followed 
in  the  society  about  her.  It  says  some- 
thing for  the  religion,  which  is  sometimes 
as  unduly  underrated  as  it  is  at  other 
times  extravagantly  and  absurdly  extolled. 
But  it  says  still  more  for  the  person  who, 
with  so  little  display  and  effort,  made  such 
good  use  of  it. 


From  The  Spectator. 
EOTVOS. 

A  REMARKABLE  man  has  died  in  Hun- 
gary. The  Baron  Joseph  Eotvos,  so  long 
and  so  favourably  known  to  Englishmen 
conversant  with  the  contemporary  literary 
and  political  history  of  the  East  of  Europe, 
has  just  succumbed,  in  the  fifty-seventh 
year  of  his  age,  to  the  illness  which  for 
months  had  prostrated  his  fine  talents  and 
interrupted  nis  useful  exertions.  A  few 
words  upon  a  character  and  a  career  pos- 


sessing in  an  unusual  degree  attributes  of  . 
a  wider  than  merely  local  or  merely  na- 
tional interest,  may  not  seem  to  be  an  on 
deserved  tribute  to  the  dead  writer  and 
statesman.  Entered  early  a  student  at 
the  University  of  Pesth,  the  youne  Eotvos 
did  not  delay  to  prove  that,  together  with 
close  application  to  books,  there  was  in 
him  the  spirit  of  authorship  as  well 
From  the  first,  his  was  a  productive  mind. 
An  intelligent  admirer  of  the  German, 
while  at  the  same  time  resenting  with  the 
sensibility  of  a  scholar  and  a  Hungarian 
noble  the  enforced  decay  of  his  native 
tongue,  his  translation  into  the  Hungarian 
of  Goethe's  "Goetz  von  Berlichingen " — 
a  subject  otherwise  also  not  very  unsuited 
to  the  half-feudal  manners  and  temper  of  *' 
his  compatriots  —  was  meant  at  once  to  be 
a  popularization  of  the  great  German  and 
a  contribution  to  the  regeneration  of  the 
national  speech.  In  both  respects  the  un- 
dertaking was  meritorious.  Especially, 
however  a  cold  utilitarianism  may  marshal 
arguments  against  the  maintenance  of 
aught  but  world-languages,  it  is  difficult  to 
avoid  the  warmest  sympathy  with  efforts  J 
like  those  which  at  length  made  the  old 
Magyar  tongue  worthy  of  the  old  Magyar 
race.  National  dialects,  it  has  been  said, 
are  obstacles  to  progress,  since  they  are 
obstacles  to  the  free  communication  of 
thought  over  wide  areas  and  among  dis- 
similar peoples.  It  is  probable  that  the 
mischief  is  over-rated,  it  is  certain  that 
if  the  extirpation  of  the  national  dialect 
has  been  purchased  at  the  cost  of  much  of 
that  sense  of  independence  and  individ- 
uality which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  pros- 
perity and  self-respect  of  nations,  as  of 
particular  men,  the  strictest  utilitarianism 
would  for  once  be  on  the  side  of  sentiment, 
or,  if  the  reader  pleases,  of  romance.  The 
undergraduate  of  Pesth  did  not  confine 
himself  to  translating  Goethe.  Three  suc- 
cessful dramas,  two  comedies,  and  a  trag- 
edy, were  among  the  first  fruits  of  a  liter- 
ary ability  which  was  in  riper  years  to 
create  " The  Carthusian,"  "The  Village 
Notary,"  and  "  Hungary  in  1514 ; "  and  m 
the  severer  field  of  political  authorship 
was  to  lend  effectiveness  and  erace  to  mas- 
terly treatises  on  the  most  different  sub- 
jects,—  reform,  pauperism  in  Ireland,  and 
the  influence  of  modem  ideas  on  govern- 
ment and  society.  Adopting  the  profes- 
sion of  the  law  only  to  become  for  years 
an  observant  traveller,  before  the  comple- 
tion of  his  twenty-fifth  year  he  had  visited 
all  that  was  worth  seeing  both  in  Germany 
and  the  west  of  Europe.  On  his  return 
to  his  native  country  he  at  once  plunged 
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himself  into  that  agitation  for  Hungarian 
liberty  wiUi  which  every  illustrious  name 
in  Hungary  during  this  century  has  been 
identified.  We  do  not  propose  to  follow 
EotYOS  through  the  troubled  but  splendid 
scenes  of  his  political  career.  A  fellow- 
worker  with  Elossuth  to  rescue  his  beloved 
Hungary  from  the  deadening  and  dishon- 
ouring incubus  of  Metternich  imperialism, 
an  opponent  of  Kossuth  when  that  impet- 
uous reformer  would  have  shattered  the 
edifice  of  the  State  and  snapped  the 
golden  link  of  the  Dual  Crown,  Eotvos 
uniformly  showed  himself  a  consistent  and 
moderate  Liberal,  without  deserving  the 
reproach  of  revolutionary  precipitation. 
Among  minor  matters,  his  enlightened 
opinions  on  the  questions  of  prison  reform 
and  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews  pro- 
claim the  genuine  nature  of  his  liberalism. 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  on  both  the 
occasions  on  which  Hungarian  independ- 
ence has  in  our  day  successfully  asserted 
itself,  first  in  1848  and  again  in  1867,  when 
he  also  held  the  portfolio  of  the  Mmistrv 
of  Public  Worship,  it  can  be  truly  said  of 
Eotvos,  and  it  is  honourable  to  the  appre- 
ciation of  his  coimtrymen,  that  never  nad 
Hungary  the  power  of  marking  her  sense 
of  the  fidelity  of  her  gifted  son  that  she 
did  not  exercise  it.  It  must  also  be  said, 
indeed,  *that  on  neither  occasion  was 
Eotvos  without  critics  in  his  administra- 
tion. Perhaps  the  very  breadth  of  his  cul- 
ture and  the  equity  of  his  views,  disposing 
him  to  a  larger  policy  than  from  time  im- 
memorial has  fallen  in  with  the  idiosyn- 
crasies of  merely  local  and  national  par- 
ties, were  not  without  their  share  in  pro- 
voking a  certain  opposition.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  existence  of  educational  parties 
so  mutually  antagonistic  as  Cathohcs  and 
Liberals  may  lead  us  to  reflect  that  it  can 
hardly  have  been  less  impossible  to  suc- 
ceed in  such  a  case  in  a  policy  of  concilia- 
tion on  the  banks  of  the  Donau  than  on 
tie  banks  of  the  Liffey.  Where  no  mor- 
tal can  have  a  chance  of  succeeding,  it  can 
be  no  very  high  crime  to  fail.  A  note- 
worthy feature  in  the  career  of  the  late 
Baron  was  his  constant  connection  with 
the  newspaper  press.  He  always  made  the 
columns  of  some  public  journal  a  promi- 
nent means  of  mstructing  a  circle  of 
readers  in  the  knowledge  the  time  misht 
happen  to  require.  Perhaps  it  was  be- 
cause he  felt  tliat  among  developing  but 
;  as  yet  undeveloped  communities,  the  news- 
^  paper  is  the  readiest,  if  not  even  the  exclu- 
'sive  popular  educator,  and  Eotvos  was  too 
earnest  to  neglect,  and  too  keen  to  over- 
look so  powemd  an  auxiliary.    On  the  sad 


tidings  of  his  death  becoming  known, 
every  journal  in  Buda-Pesth  assumed 
mourning  for  three  days.  We  need  not, 
however,  associate  this  unusual  token  of 
respect  with  anything  else  than  the  uni- 
versal feeling  of  unusual  and  not  easily 
reparable  public  loss.  The  Vienna  news- 
papers are  scarcely  less  loud  in  the  ex- 
pression of  their  regret.  It  is  in  itself  the 
strongest  testimony  to  his  worth,  that 
such  a  regret  should  be  expressed  by 
newspapers  which,  but  ten  years  ago,  de- 
nounced the  great  and  good  Eotvos  as  a 
tr>utor  because  in  his  famous  address  to 
the  Emperor  he  put  forward  moderately 
those  claims  of  his  country  for  which  Sa- 
dowa  afterwards  obtained  so  ready  a  hear- 
ing. Old  friend  and  old  foe  are  alike 
agreed  upon  the  merits  of  the  noble  patriot 
cut  off"  BO  prematurely.  Freely  will  Eng- 
lishmen jom  in  paying  the  homage  which 
is  his  due.  True  Liberal  and  true  Chris- 
tian, honest  heart  and  cultivated  intellect, 
dramatist,  novelist,  poet,  publicist,  and 
statesman,  and  above  all  philanthropist, 
the  name  of  Joseph  Eotvos  belongs  to  a 
peerage  more  exalted  than  girdles  the 
throne  of  the  proudest  of  earth's  mon- 
archs.  His  place  is  in  the  Pantheon,  if 
not  of  the  very  foremost  heroes  of  human- 
itv,  at  least  of  the  srand,  patient,  invin- 
ciole  workers  who  ndl  but  little  short 
of  the  very  foremost  heroes  themselves. 
It  is  a  disconcerting  commentary  upon  the 
story  of  such  a  lue,  that  the  man  so  vir- 
tuous and  so  honoured,  after  having  seen, 
as  men  deem,  the  accomplishment  of  all  he 
had  striven  for  during  forty  years,  should 
on  his  death-bed  bitterly  declare  his  sense 
of  crushing  disappointment,  and  as  a  last 
advice  to  a  beloved  son  warn  him  against 
ever  seeking  to  serve  his  country  as  a 
statesman. 


From  The  SfttnrdsT  Beview. 
THE  CHILDREN'S  CRUSADE.* 

It  is  possible  that  to  many  of  our  read- 
ers the  title  of  this  volume  will  be  simply 
unintelligible.  Certainly  of  all  historical 
events,  not  professedly  miraculous,  there 
are  few,  if  any,  to  which  the  paradox  "  Ve- 
rum  quia  impossibUe  "  could  be  more  prop- 
erly applied  than  to  this  strange  episode 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  consentient  weight  of  contemporary 
testimony  which  forbids  our  regarding  it 
as  other  than  strictly  historical,  though 
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many  historians  have  omitted  to  notice  it, 
and  none  have  accorded  to  it  more  than  a 
casual  mention.  Gibbon  and  Milman,  so 
far  as  we  have  observed,  do  not  refer  to  it 
at  all,  and  a  parenthesis  of  barely  one  line 
in  a  note  is  the  only  reference  to  be  found 
in  Gieseler.  And  yet  the  phenomenon  is 
one  well  deserving  consideration,  if  only 
from  its  very  strangeness.  To  many  per- 
sons, of  course,  the  Crusades  altogether 
appear  nothing  but  an  excess  of  folly  or 
fanaticism,  "  one  of  the  epidemics  of  the 
middle  ages."  But  this  is  only  an  instance 
of  the  popular  error  of  applying  to  one 
period  in  the  world's  history  the  standards 
of  another.  The  Crusades  are  abundantly 
explicable  on  principles  universally  ac- 
cepted in  mediaeval  Europe,  and  there  have 
not  been  wanting  philosophical  writers  in 
our  own  day  to  justify  the  enterprise  on 
grounds  of  policy  very  unlike  any  that 
were  likely  to  be  urged  in  the  sermons  of 
Peter  the  Hermit  or  St.  Bernard.  But  it 
is  hardly  less  difficult  to  explain  the  Chil- 
dren's Crusade  by  the  pious  enthusiasm 
natural  to  the  a^es  of  futh  than  to  justify 
it  by  modern  rules  of  political  expeoiency. 
That  such  an  enthusiasm  should  be  kindled 
here  or  there  among  the  younff  by  some 
sudden  impulse  or  supposed  revelation,  and 
encouraged  for  the  moment  by  the  influ- 
ence of  fanatical  or  designing  priests,  is 
indeed  conceivable  enough;  but  not  that 
it  should  be  sufficiently  lasting  and  effective 
to  lead  some  hundred  thousand  childish 
pilgrims  to  march  over  the  length  of  Eu- 
rope, and  endure  every  form  of  suffering 
and  privation,  in  the  confident  hope  of 
reaching  Palestine  and  converting  the  Sa- 
ladin  and  his  subjects;  or,  what  is  still 
more  inexplicable,  that  neither  public  nor 
parental  authority  should  avail  to  check 
so  wild  and  suicidal  an  outbreak  of  impo- 
tent zeal.  It  is  certainly  not  made  more 
intelligible  by  Mr.  Gray's  gratuitous,  not 
to  say  absurd,  suggestion  that  the  move- 
ment was  deliberately  planned  by  the 
emissaries  of  Innocent  III.,  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  high-minded  of  the  long 
line  of  Roman  Pontiffe,  who,  extravagant 
as  was  his  estimate  of  his  own  prerogatives, 
was  far  above  the  crimes  or  lollies  of  vul- 
gar fanaticism.  The  only  proof  offered  for 
the  charge  is  the  very  natural  remark  as- 
cribed to  the  Pope,  that  "  these  boys  shame 
us  by  rushing  to  recover  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre, while  we  sleep."  It  will,  indeed,  be 
readily  perceived  that  the  author's  histori- 
cal insight  is  not  very  profound,  when  we 
say  that  his  view  of  the  condition  of  Eu- 
rope at  the  opening  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury is  summed  up  in  the  remarkable  state- 


ment that  *'  aU  the  troubles  of  that  troubled 
era  "  were  due  to  the  ambition  and  revenge 
of  Innocent,  and  that  the  crusade  he  pro- 
claimed against  the  Albigenses,  horribly 
cruel  as  were  many  of  its  details,  was  ^  a 
war  against  the  Cross."  Nor  does  it  say 
much  for  his  accuracy  that  the  merciless 
command  which  a  very  doubtful  tradition 
fastens  on  Simon  de  Montfort  —  **  Slay  all, 
and  the  Lord  will  know  His  own"— is 
Quietly  transferred,  without  any  hint  of 
aoubt,  into  the  mouth  of  the  Pone,  who 
appears  to  be  Mr,  Gray's  bete  noire  tnrough- 
out. 

If,  however,  we  cannot  think  highly  of 
Mr.  Gray  as  a  critical  historian,  we  are 
obliged  to  him  for  giving  us  in  an  acces- 
sible form  all  that  is  known  from  various 
sources  of  this  weird  tale,  which  has  never, 
we  believe,  been  so  fully  told  before.  We 
could  wish,  indeed,  that  much  of  the  "  pad- 
ding"— in  the  shape  of  reflections,  sur- 
mises, irrelevant  episodes  and  descriptions^ 
which  often  interrupt  the  continuity  of  the 
story  —  had  been  omitted  or  curtailed. 
But  if  it  might  be  better  told,  it  is  still  one 
of  unique  and  pathetic  interest,  "  too 
strange  not  to  be  true  "  —  and  too  tragical 
not  to  be  impressive.  The  Children's  Cru- 
sade was  made  up  of  two  separate  move- 
ments, one  in  France,  the  other  in  Ger- 
many, originating  from  a  common  impulse, 
but  differing  materially  in  their  details 
and  their  results.  The  spark  which  ulti- 
mately kindled  so  vast  a  conflagration  was 
first  lighted  at  the  little  hamlet  of  Cloyes, 
near  Cnartes.  A  peasant  boy,  about  twelve 
years  old,  named  Stephen,  whose  imagina- 
tion had  been  powerfully  excited  by  tales 
of  pilgrims  from  the  Holy  Land,  appears 
to  have  been  worked  up  to  an  intense  pitch 
of  enthusiasm  by  the  processions  and  lit- 
anies for  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem,  solem- 
nized in  the  cathedral  city  on  St.  Mark'9 
day  (April  25),  1212.  A  vision,  as  he  be- 
lievea,  of  the  Saviour  commanded  him  to 
preach  a  crusade  to  the  boys  of  France, 
promising  them,  under  his  leadership,  an 
assured  triumph,  and  a  letter  was  given  him 
to  the  King  of  France,  Philip  Augustus, 
ordering  him  to  assist  the  novel  enterprise. 
A  priest  may,  no  doubt,  easily  have  per- 
sonated our  Lord,  nor  would  such  a  strat- 
agem in  that  age  have  been  looked  upon 
with  the  same  strong  reprobation  as  in  our 
own  day.  But  this  does  not  account  for 
the  extraordinary  power  and  success  which 
marked  the  preaching  of  the  unlettered 
peasant  boy.  He  made  his  way  to  Paris, 
preaching  everywhere  on  the  road,  showed 
his  letter  to  the  King,  and  established  him- 
self at  St.  Denys,  which  became  the  centM 
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of  Mb  missionary  operations.  Crowds  of 
children  as  well  as  others  flocked  to  hear 
him,  and  bore  to  every  comer  of  France 
the  tame  of  the  boy  apostle,  who  had  al- 
ready began  to  work  miracles  in  token  of 
his  diyine  commission.  He  was  called  the 
Prophet,  and  a  number  of  the  more  prom- 
inent among  his  youthfdl  disciples  went 
forth  as  "  minor  prophets  **  to  spread  the 
contagion  through  France,  preaching 
everywhere  on  the  appropriate  text,  **  Out 
of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings  Thou 
hast  perfected  praise,  because  of  Thine 
enemies,  that  Thou  mayest  still  the  enemy 
and  the  avenger."  Children  of  every  rank, 
and  even  some  girls,  joined  the  young  cru- 
saders as  they  marched  in  procession,  with 
lights  and  hymns  and  the  Oriflamme  borne 
at  their  head,  through  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages of  France,  singing  everywhere, 
"  Lord,  restore  Christendom,  restore  to  us 
the  true  and  holy  Cross."  It  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  outcasts  of  society,  the 
thieves  and  prostitutes,  would  neglect  so 
golden  an  opportunity  of  indulging  their 
evil  propensities,  and  a  large  foSowing  of 
these  abandoned  characters  attached  them- 
selves, wi^h  such  consequences  as  may  be 
imagined,  to  the  youthful  army.  In  vam 
the  University  of  Paris  condemned  the 
movement  as  a  Satanic  and  magical  delu- 
sion; in  vain  the  King  issued  an  edict 
against  it,  which  was  treated  from  the  first 
as  a  dead  letter ;  in  vain  was  it  reported 
and  widely  believed  that  "  the  Old  Man  of 
the  Mountain,"  the  Chief  of  the  Assassins 
of  Syria,  had  released  two  captive  priests, 
and  sent  them  home  to  decoy  these  un- 
happy children  into  their  clutches.  The 
enthusiasm  became  universal :  — 

As  they  passed  by,  the  labourers  left  the  fields 
and  the  artisans  the  shcmB,  all  business  was  sus- 
pended, and  they  who  did  sot  join  their  num- 
bers crowded  to  see  them,  in  curiosity  or  in  ad- 
miration. They  were  housed  and  fed  for  nought 
Many  gave  aid  from  kindness,  others  firom  sym- 
paChy  in  the  enterprise,  while  few  dared  deny 
to  such  numbers  any  request  which  they  might 
make.  And  so,  before  long,  the  various  proph- 
ets oould  send  word  to  Stephen  that  they  would 
bring  a  vast  army  for  him  to  command  and  to 
lead. 

But  the  weapons  of  their  warfare  were  not 
to  be  carnal.  They  were  to  convert,  not  to 
conquer;  to  bring  to  the  Paynim  misbe- 
lievers not  death,  but  baptism ;  their  only 
armour  was  their  pilgrim  robe,  their  only 
sword  the  cross.  The  waters  were  to  di- 
vide at  their  approach,  and  make  a  dry 
path  for  them  over  the  Mediterranean. 
By  the  middle  of  June  fiilly  30,000  boy 
crusaders  were  encamped  round  Venddme, 


the  appointed  place  of  muster,  and  thence, 
after  a  month's  weary  march  of  300  miles 
under  Stephen's  leadership,  they  reached 
Marseilles,  notwithstanding  many  defec- 
tions on  the  way,  still  20,0(K)  strong.  The 
citv  received  them  hospitably ;  but  the  sea 
did  not  divide,  and  as  they  awaited,  with 
ho|>es  daily  diminishing,  the  promise  of 
their  leader,  more  than  half  the  little  band 
melted  away,  some  departing  each  morning, 
to  retrace  their  steps.  At  length  two  mer- 
chants, Hugo  Ferreus  and  WilEam  Porcus, 
came  forward,  offering,  "for  the  cause  of 
God,  and  without  charge,"  to  fit  out  ships 
to  carry  the  faithful  remnant  to  Palestine. 
The  oflTer  was  eagerly  accepted,  and  after 
receiving  absolution  and  communion,  some 
5,000  youtJiful  heroes  embarked  on  board 
seven  ships,  and  as  the  Veni  Creator,  com- 
menced on  the  elevated  "  castle  "  of  the 
foremost  vessel,  was  taken  up  from  ship  to 
ship,  set  sail  in  the  stillness  of  the  August 
afbemoon,while  crowds  watched  their  de- 
parture firom  the  clifife  of  Marseilles. 
There  for  eighteen  years  the  curtain  drops 
upon  them,  and  we  may  pause  to  recount 
the  expedition  of  the  Uerman  children, 
which  oegan  and  ended  within  the  space 
of  less  than  a  twelvemonth,  before  coming 
to  the  tragical  sequel  of  their  tale. 

What  Stephen  of  Cloyes  was  to  the 
French,  Nicholas,  a  b^  bom  in  some  un- 
named village  near  Cologne,  was  to  the 
Grerman  movement.  Only  Nicholas  seems 
strangely  enou^  to  have  been  urged  on 
to  assume  his  prophetic  character  by  his 
father,  who  is  said  to  have  been  after- 
wards hanged  by  the  indignant  citizens  to 
avenge  the  mournful  fate  of  his  dupes. 
While  Stephen  was  preaching .  *at  St. 
Denys,  Nicholas  preached  at  Cologne,  and 
he  too  predicted  a  bloodless  victory:  — 
"We  go  to  get  the  cross  beyond  the 
sea,  and  to  baptize  the  Moslem  infidels.*' 
There  was  a  larger  proportion  of  children 
of  noble  birth,  ana  also  a  much  larger 
number  of  girls,  in  the  Grerman  than  in 
the  French  army.  They  were  to  have 
started  from  Cologne  about  the  same  time 
as  their  comrades  from  Venddme,  but  they 
had  a  longer  and  more  toilsome  march,  for 
they  proceeded  not  to  Marseilles,  but 
over  Mont  Cenis  to  Genoa,  which  they 
reached  before  the  end  of  August,  after  a 
journey  of  700  miles.  Most  of  them  were 
boys  about  twelve  years  old,  and  their 
persevering  endurance  of  the  manifold 
hardships  and  cruel  treatment  they  met 
with  on  the  way  is  truly  marvellous.  For 
particulars  we  must  refer  our  readers  to 
Mr.  Gray's  pages ;  — 
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One  chronioler  tells  us  that  no  city  on  the  way 
oonld  contain  the  army.  Some  slept  in  houses, 
where  the  kindhearted  or  the  syro^thizing  in- 
Tited  them  to  rest;  others  reposed  in  the  streets 
and  market-places;  while  they  who  oonld  find  no 
space  within  lay  down  without  the  walls.  But 
if»  as  was  generally  the  case,  the  darkness  found 
them  in  the  open  country,  they  passed  the  night 
in  the  bams  and  hovels,  under  the  trees  of  the 
forest,  or  on  the  green  bank  of  some  stream,  and 
the  angel  of  sleep  closed  their  heavy  eyelids  un- 
der the  starlight  The  day's  march  was  weari- 
some to  little  ones  who  had  never  before  been 
out  of  sight  of  home,  and  therefore  they  soon  fell 
asleep,  wherever  it  was.  When  morning  came, 
they  ate  whatever  they  had  in  their  wallets  or 
what  they  begged  or  bought  as  they  went  The 
line  of  march  was  again  formed,  the  banners 
nnAirled,  the  crosses  uplifted,  and  with  the 
morning  song  they  began  another  day  of  fatigue. 
At  noon  they  rested  by  some  brook  to  eat  their 
scanty  meal  a^d  quench  their  thirst,  and  again 
started  to  wander  through  the  quiet  hours  of 
afternoon,  until  the  welcome  sunset  reminded 
them  that  they  had  passed  another  stage  of  their 
journey  to  distant  —  0,  so  distant!  —  Pales- 
tine. 

Of  the  30,000  exultant  followers  whom 
Nicholas  led  from  (Cologne,  only  7,000 
reached  Genoa.  Some  hsul  tarried,  some 
had  turned  back,  many  had  died  on  the 
road;  many  more,  finding  that  the  sea 
did  not  open  a  way  for  them  at  Grenoa  any 
more  than  at  Marseilles  accepted  the  offer 
of  the  Senate  to  make  their  home  in  that 
luxurious  city,  where,  it  is  said,  several  of 
them  afterwards  rose  to  wealtii  and  emi- 
nence, and  founded  some  of  the  noblest  of 
the  princely  houses  in  the  State.  What 
become  of  J^icholas  himself  after  their  ar- 
rival there  is  not  recorded.  But  a  scat- 
tered and  undisciplined  remnant  eventu- 
ally struggled  on  to  Rome,  where  the  Pope 
E raised  their  youthful  ardour,  but  wisely 
ade  them  desist  from  the  further  prosecu- 
tion of  their  enterprise  till  they  had  reached 
man's  estate.  Another  band  left  Germany 
under  the  command  of  some  boy  leader 
whose  name  has  not  been  preserved ;  they 
crossed  the  St.  Gothard  and  got  as  far  as 
Brindisi,  where  they  seem  to  have  been 
treated  with  extreme  barbarity.  Thence 
some  of  them  embarked  for  Palestine,  and 
were  never  heard  of  more ;  the  rest  made 
the  best  of  their  way  home,  as  did  also 
their  comrades  from  Rome.  But  the  re- 
turn journey  was  naturally  harder  and 
more  trying  than  the  outward  march, 
when  they  were  no  longer  buoved  up  by 
hope  or  by  the  admiring  sympathy  of  those 
on  whose  hospitality  they  were  so  largely 
dependent  on  their  route.  Numbers  were 
left   behind  in  every  town  they  passed 


through  to  swell  the  vilest  dregs  of  the 
population ;  numbers  sickened  and  died  on 
the  road.  It  is  said  that  the  fr'action  who 
finally  reached  Cologne,  when  asked  where 
they  had  been,  replied  drearily  that  "  they 
did  not  know." 

Still  more  disastrous  was  the  close  of 
the  French  expedition.  In  1230  an  aged 
priest  arrived  in  Europe,  who  said  he  had 
embarked  with  the  5,000  boy  crusaders  at 
Marseilles  eighteen  years  before,  and  had 
now  returned  to  tell  of  their  unhappy  fate. 
The  day  after  leaving  port  they  had  been 
assailed  by  a  violent  storm,  and  two  of  the 
seven  ships  were  dashed  to  pieces  on  the 
rocks  of  St.  Pietro,  a  little  island  off  the 
south-eastern  coast  of  Sardinia,  and  sutSk 
with  all  their  crews  of  at  least  1,000  ch'l- 
dren.  Happier,  however,  were  those  who 
thus  perished  than  the  4,000  who  survived 
to  a  Ufe  of  shame  and  sorrow.  The  pre- 
tending merchants  turned  out  to  be  slave- 
dealers,  who  had  bargained  to  sell  the  de- 
luded children  to  the  Mahometans  for  their 
vile  purposes.  They  were  divided  into 
three  companies;  some  were  taken  to 
Bi\jeiah,atown  on  the  African  coast,  about 
100  miles  east  of  Algiers,  some  to  Alexao- 
dria,  some  to  Bagdf^  Not  one  of  them 
ever  returned  to  Europe,  but  it  speaks 
much  for  the  sincerity  of  their  zeal  that 
not  one,  so  far  as  the  old  priest  knew, 
could  ever  be  tempted  to  apostasy.  There 
was  a  meeting  or  Mahometan  princes  at 
Bagdad  gathered  round  the  C^ph  soon 
after  the  arrival  of  the  captives,  and  they 
were  then  assiduously  plied  with  threats 
and  promises  to  induce  them  to  renounce 
their  faith.  They  one  and  all  refused,  and 
eighteen  were  put  to  death  on  the  spot, 
some  by  drowmn^,  some  by  arrows.  The 
rest  were  reserved  for  a  more  tedious  and 
trying  martyrdom.  Such,  then,  are  the 
main  incidents  of  this  strange  romance, 
which  yet  we  are  compelled  to  regard  as 
sober  ract.  It  only  remains  to  add,  that 
nothing  is  known  of  the  fate  of  the  leaders 
of  the  boy  crusade  after  their  respective 
armies  reached  Marseilles  and  (jenoa. 
But  it  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the 
wretched  miscreants,  Hugo  Ferreus  and 
William  Porcus,  eventually  met  with  their 
deserts ;  they  were  discovered  in  a  plot  to 
betray  Sicily  to  the  Turks,  and  sent  to  the 
callows.  It  is  reckoned  that  in  all  60,000 
families  were  desolated  and  some  10D,000 
children  sacrificed  in  this  wild  adventure, 
unique,  we  believe,  in  the  annals  of  reli- 
gious enthusiasm.  When  the  sad  tidings 
of  the  fate  of  the  French  crusade  reached 
Europe,  in  1230,  Pope  Gregory  IX,  had  a 
chmrcn  built  in  memory  of  the  youthful 
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martyrs  —  victimB  of  their  own  wild 
dreams,  not,  as  Mr.  Gray  absurdly  puts 
it,  of  "  the  ambition  of  his  predecessor  "  — 
on  the  isle  of  St.  Pietro,  where  so  many  of 
them  had  perished.  It  was  dedicated  un- 
der the  touching  name  of  Ecclesia  Novo- 
rum  Innocentiumy  and  twelve  prebends 
were  appointed  to  maintain  perpetual  ser- 
vices. For  three  hundred  years  it  con- 
tinued to  be  a  favourite  place  of  pilgrim- 
age; but  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  is- 
kuid  seems  to  have  been  deserted,  till 
curiously  enough  it  was  colonized  afresh  in 
1737  by  a  party  of  Christian  captives  who 
had  escaped  from  slavery  at  Taborca  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  population  has 
now  increased  to  10,000.  ^ut  the  long 
disused  church  of  the  New  Innocent^ 
which  stands  oin  an  eminence  near  the 
present  town  of  Carlo  Forte,  was  forgot- 
ten till  the  ruins  were  identified  four  years 
ago,  by  a  friend  of  the  present  author. 
We  can  write  no  better  epitaph  than  the 
quaint  old  monkish  rhyme  which  lAi. 
Gray  has  prefixed  to  his  volume :  — 

Risom  luotos  oooapEbi,  digne  lamentantar. 
Plorant  matresut  Rachel,  nati  morti  dcuitar. 
Vaoitates  hauriont,  pueri  fraudantor. 


From  The  Spectator. 
WOM£N  AND  ALCOHOL. 

Thb  extreme  bitterness  with  which  the 
Saturday  Review  usually  writes  of  women 
—  the  undertone  of  annoyance  at  their 
impudence  in  being  so  important  as  to  de- 
serve discussion — always  impairs  the  ef- 
fect of  its  diatribes  against  feminine  aber- 
rations ;  but  it  hit  a  blot  the  other  day, 
when  it  denounced  as  a  growing  vice 
among  women  the  habit  of  taking  stimu- 
lants. Of  course,  the  Review  was  only  too 
delighted  to  be  able  to  produce  so  good  a 
reason  for  being  angry,  and  represented 
everything  in  as  sensational  a  light,  not  to 
say  as  ill-natured  a  light,  as  possible.  That 
goes  without  talking,  but  still  the  Review 
was  right,  and  in  the  right,  doing  good 
service  to  society  by  exposing  an  evil 
which  is  growing,  which  is  grave,  and 
which  can  be  cured  only  by  exposure. 
The  medical  journals  all  admit  the  truth 
of  the  main  charge,  that  refined  women  of 
the  wealthier  classes  are  living  lives  so  frdl 
of  excitement  as  to  tempt  them  more  and 
more  to  seek  an  artificial  support  in  stimu- 
lants which  have  a  ruinous  effect  aUke 
Xn  mind  and  character.  The  Lancet, 
r  certain  reserves  as  to  the  sensational 
form  of  the  statements  made,  openly  ac- 


knowledged their  sabstantial  justice ;  and 
now  the  Practitionery  a  quiet,  thoughtful 
magazine,  which  tries  as  far  as  possible  to 
be  strictly  scientific,  admits  and  endeavours 
to  account  for  the  growing  mischief.  Its 
statement  is  in  substance  that  of  the  Sat- 
urday Review,  —  that  women  of  the  higher 
middle-class  with  much  leisure  and  much 
money  show  a  new  disposition  towards  a 
vice  supposed  to  be  exploded  among  men ; 
that  they  swallow  in  the  morning,  at  lunch, 
at  dinner,  and  at  evening  parties,  quanti- 
ties of  wine  or  liqueurs  which  keep  them  in 
the  condition  known  as  permanent  alco- 
holization, the  most  dangerous  condition 
into  which  a  man  can  fall,  and  from  physio- 
logical differences  infinitely  more  danger- 
ous to  a  woman.  She  cannot  endure  it  for 
half  the  time,  and  owing  to  her  lesser  de- 
cree of  nervous  strength,  her  exemption 
from  labour,  and  her  disinclination  to 
severe  exercise,  its  effect  tends  much  more 
directly  to  diininish  nervous  power,  that 
is,  in  fact,  to  obscure  the  mind,  to  deterio- 
rate the  moral  character,  and  to  increase 
the  liability  to  insanity. 

There  is  no  smoke  without  fire,  medical 
men  of  high  repute  do  not  assent  to  charges 
telling  directly  against  themselves  —  for 
the  doctors  have  a3vised  the  practice  they 
now  deprecate — without  reason,  and  there 
are  many  reasons  why  this  charge  should 
a  priori  be  considered  possible.  The  pace 
of  life  has  increased  for  the  higher  classes 
of  women  until  it  is  now  much  faster  than 
for  men.  They  have  more  to  do,  a  shorter 
time  to  do  it  in,  and  are  more  admired  for 
doing  it  well  than  was  ever  the  case  before. 
A  young  woman  in  eood  society  in  London 
nowadays  is  worked  from  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  till  three  o'clock  next  morn- 
ing, twelve  consecutive  hours,  almost  as 
severely  as  an  actress  —  who,  after  aU, 
undergoes  her  full  strain  only  from  eieht 
p.m.  to  midnight,  and  gets  jaded  upon  that 
—  and  with  much  shorter  intervals  of  real 
relief;  and  as  no  natural  strength,  except 
in  the  most  exceptional  instances,  will  re- 
spond to  such  a  demand,  she  naturally 
looks  around  for  some  artificial  support, 
for  a  whip  to  keep  her  from  flagging. 
Where  is  she  to  find  one  ?  Best  is  impos- 
sible without  breaking  with  all' the  rules 
of  her  world,  which  no  woman  will  do ; 
she  knows  nothing  of  physiology,  nothing 
of  the  commonest  prmciples  of  diet  — 
which  men,  on  the  whole,  do  obey  —  and 
nothing  of  the  real  effect  of  alcohol.  She 
never  learns  what  men  learn  from  being 
really  drunk,  in  the  police-court  sense, 
perhaps  once  in  their  fives ;  never  recog- 
nizes clearly,  as  all  men  do,  even  drunk- 
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ards,  that  at  some  depth  or  other  there  is 
poison  in  the  cup,  poison  producing  illness 
as  certainly  as  any  dru^.    She  eats  her 
only  full  meal  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
instead  of  eatinff  it  when  the  system  most 
requires  strength,  namely,  in  the  time  of 
exertion;  she  does  not  smoke  —  tobacco 
is  probably  injurious  to  the  sedentary,  but 
to  the  active  it  is  a  sedatire  —  and  she  is 
taught   to   consider  the    only   stimulant 
which  for  her  is  tolerably  healthy,  malt 
liquor,  vulgar  and  dangerous  to  the  com- 
plexion.   What  wonder  that  she  takes  the 
only  "  support "  which  seems  satisfactory, 
strong,  loaded  wine,  or  poisonous,  tartar- 
ized  fight  liquors,  and  half-unconsciously 
repeats  the  dose  three  or  even  four  times 
a  day,  a  mistake  no  man,  unless  very  far 
gone  indeed,  ever  attempts.    Men,  imless 
they  are  drunkards,  never  drink  more  than 
twice,  and  very  seldom  more  than  once  a 
dav.    Considering  how  rapid  the  stimulant 
is  m  action,  how  greatly  it  increases  for 
the  moment  with  women  the  apparent  in- 
tellectual power,  and  how  completely  the 
sense  of  weariness  disappears  under  its  in- 
fluence, the  wonder  is  not  that  the  habit 
should  prevail,  but  that  it  should  be  lim- 
ited to  so  very  few.    Just  let  a  Saturday 
reviewer  try  to  talk  pleasantly,  and  if  pos- 
sible fascinatingly,  to  an  infinite  succession 
of  people  for  eleven  hours  a  day  for  four 
months  on  a  stretch,  and  then  see  what  he 
would  do  or  abstain  from  doing  to  get  a 
little  relief.    It  is  of  no  use  to  say  the 
doctors  are  to  blame.    No  doubt,  disease 
having  assumed  a  low  type,  and  nervous 
disease  tending  to  become  as  common  as 
"  a  full  habit "  was  common  once,  doctors 
are  tempted  to  recommend  alcohol  as  a 
stimulant,  and  do  recommend  it  very  care- 
lessly; but  their  advice  would  be  disre- 
garded, just  as  their  advice .  to  swallow 
asafoetida  pills  is  disregarded,  did  not  their 
patients  feel  that  it  exactly  met  their  case, 
—  that,  in  fact,  it  was  veiy  pleasant  advice. 
Women  never  learn  to  like  alcohol  for  its 
flavour,  or  they  would  be  as  particular  as 
men  are  about  the  form  in  which  it  is  con- 
veyed, and  they  take  it  only  because  they 
learn  to  feel  that  the  dangerous  "whip" 
is  the  only  one  which  meets  their  special 
necessity.  Nit  is  ruin  for  them,  as  it  is  for 
men,  and  in  Doth  cases  for  the  same  reason, 
because  any  narcotizing  poison  once  in 
possession  of  the  system  paralyzes  the  will ; 
but  it  is  ruin  far  quicker,  and,  owinff  to 
the  organization  of  society,  more  complete. 
We  are  not  inclined  to  believe  what  the 
Saturday  says  and  the  Practitioner  hints, 
that   liquor  impairs   chastity  in   women 
more  than  in  men;  but  women  depend 


more  upon  the  will,  which  the  influence  of 
the  poison  cripples,  and  suffer  more  visibly 
when  its  paralysis  has  thrown  them  back 
defenceless  upon  impulse,  whether  the  iin- 

guise  be  kleptomania  or  concession  to  ao- 
citations. 

Why  say  all  this  ?  First,  because  it  is 
true,  and  the  world  gains  bjr  any  kind  of 
truth  the  statement  of  which  does  not 
I  tend  to  increase  the  evil,  as  happens  in  the 
case  of  at  least  two  forms  of  evil,  lust  and 
cruelty ;  and  secondly,  because  we  believe 
.it  possible  for  the  profession  which  has 
I  partly  caused  and  now  fears  the  evil  to 
help  society  to  the  remedy.  It  may  do 
much  by  private  advice,  more  by  diflusing 
or  helping  laymen  to  diffuse  a  little  ordi- 
nary knowledge.  For  instance,  it  could 
very  easily  indeed  do  one  most  important 
service,  prohibit  altogether,  as  the  Lancet 
has  in  over-reticent  phrase  advised,  the 
use  of  alcohol  by  girls  under  twenty-one. 
They  should  have  none,  simply.  If  they 
cannot  get  along,  they  should  have  less 
work,  more  sleep,  or,  what  is  nearly  as 
good,  more  opportunity  of  lethargic  Quies- 
cence, and  endless  milk,  but  it  ^ould  be 
''good  form  "  for  them  to  be  absolute  te^ 
totallers,  They  do  not  care  in  the  least 
for  the  flavour  of  wine.  They,  like  the 
Madrassees, "  no  drinkee  for  drinkee,  but 
drinkee  for  drunkee," — that  is,  for  the  sake 
of  the  stimulating  effect,  an4  they  should  be 
compelled  by  household  opinion  to  go  with- 
out altogether.  It  is  nonsense  to  say  this 
could  not  be  efltscted.  Fifty  forms  of  re- 
straint much  more  irksome  than  this  ar& 
borne  by  girls  without  flinching,  ,or  indeed 

Serceiving  that  there  is  any  restraint  to 
inch  from.  The  doctors  circulate  through 
society  a  dozen  rules  of  diflerent  kinds  for 
the  management  of  children,  girls,  every- 
body who  is  managed,  about  which 
nobody  talks,  but  which  are  never  dis- 
obeyed, and  they  could  add  this  one, 
as  the  Lancet  advises,  if  they  liked. 
Hien  let  them  teach  everybody  a  little 
more  truth  about  diet,  the  reason,  for 
instance,  why  large  doses  of  tea  swallowed 
by  sedentary  men  or  by  women  predispose 
them  to  thmk  that  they  want  **  support." 
How  many  people  are  aware  of  the  extra- 
ordinarily pernicious  effect  of  tea  —  in  it- 
self- pleasantest  and  least  hurtful  of  all 
stimulants  —  upon  some  temperaments, 
and  especially  upon  the  more  *'  highly 
strung  "  organizations,  —  organizations 
with  a  tendency  to  neuralgia,  irritability, 
or  "the  ^dgets."  Or  let  the  physicians 
tell  the  pubuc,  as  the  Practitioner  of  this 
month  does  so  clearly,  the  point  at  which 
by  the  consent  of  all  physiologists  alcohol 
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oeaseB  to  yield  force  and  becomeB  a  narcotic 
poison  to  the  nervous  system  —  a  poison, 
that  is,  which  takes  the  edge  off  the  intel- 
lect, weakens  the  will,  and  makes  the  mus- 
cles tend  to  tremble.  The  statement  cer- 
tainly came  on  ns,  who  probably  know 
more  of  the  matter  than  most  women,  with 
a  distinct  shock  of  surprise,  and  we  repro- 
duce it  teztually  as  by  far  the  most  bene- 
cial  statement  yet  made  on  the  subject  by 
good  authority: — "In  former  papers  in 
this  journal  and  elsewhere,  we  have  shown 
that  1 1-2  ounces  of  absolute  alcohol,  or  two 
in  the  case  of  unusual  exercise  of  body  or 
mind,  is  about  the  maxium  standard  for 
the  allowance  of  adult  men :  and  the  re- 
cent researches  of  Dr.  Parkes  confirm  this 
belief,  at  least  so  far  as  showing  that  in- 
dubitably evil  results  follow  when  it  is 
considerably  exceeded.  If  such  a  quantity 
be  the  proper  allowance  for  a  man  weigh- 
ing 160  lb.  (mostly  bone  and  muscle),  and 
always  engaged  in  powerfully  exerting 
either  his  muscles,  or  his  brain,  or  both,  it 
would  surely  seem  reasonable  to  say  that 
a  woman,  weighing  say  120  lb.  (much  of  it 
fat),  and  hardly  ever  using  either  her  mus- 
cles or  her  brain  vigorously  and  continu- 
ously, ought,  at  the  outside,  not  to  exceed 
the  daily  quantum  of  3-4  ounce  absolute 
alcohol,  which  would  represent  about  two 
ordinary  glasses  (two  ounces  each)  of  the 
usual  highly  fortified  sherry  or  port  which 
ladies  prefer; " — two  such  glasses  in  the 
whole  day  mind,  or  say,  to  put  the  matter 
in  a  still  more  intelligible  form,  one  glass 
of  port  or  one  fedr  tumbler  of  Bass  at  each 
of  the  principal  meals,  any  quantity  beyond 
that  being  mere  ii\jury,  as  much  ii\jury  as 
a  slight  nervous  shock  per  diem  would  pro-] 


duce.  That  statement,  if  confirmed,  as, 
according  to  the  Practitioner,  it  would  be 
by  all  considerable  physiologists,  is  by  far 
the  most  important  piece  of  information 
communicated  during  the  struggle  about 
the  efiects  of  alcohol,  and  whatever  the 
doctors  may  think,  is  entirely  unknown  to 
the  mass  of  English  mankind.  We  now 
want  one  bit  more,  which  perhaps  the  Lan- 
cet can  give  us,  and  which  wouloi  be  almost 
equally  valuable.  Does  there  exist,  or  can 
there  exist,  any  drug,  form  of  diet,  or 
method  of  training,  which  will  enable  weak 
frames  to  get  through  extra  work  as  alco- 
hol does  ? — which  will  prevent  the  nervous 
depression  incidental  to  modem  life,  with- 
out so  rapidly  exhausting*  nervous  energv  ? 
Sleep,  we  know,  would  eive  the  requisite 
strength,  and  we  are  haJf  indined  to  be- 
lieve that  the  popular  notions  about  sleep 
are  the  causeAof  much  mischief^  that  the 
regular  seven  nours  is  the  proper  stint  for 
a  milkmaid,  not  for  an  over-worked  London 
woman.  But  is  there  nothing  besides 
sleep,  —  even  if  sleep  were  attainable  —  no 
trutn,  for  example,  in  the  profound  Hindoo 
faith  in  the  strengthening  Quality  of  milk 
or  other  digestible  form  of  food?  We  do 
not  say  there  is,  we  do  not  know ;  but  we 
do  know  that  if  there  is  none  and  London 
life  keeps  up  its  pace,  drinking  among  the 
nervous  willcontmue.  And  &ially,  let  the 
doctors  make  known  dearly  the  external 
symptoms  of  permanent  alcoholization,  so 
that  ever^  man  or  woman  who  drinks  may 
enter  society  sure  of  immediate  detection. 
If  everybody  could  recognize  at  a  glance 
the  signs  of  addiction  to  alcohol,  its  use 
would  be  at  once  pronouced  bad  tone. 


Onb  result  of  the  cesnon  of  the  Ionian  Islands 
to  Greece  in  1868  seems  to  be  that  Corfii  has 
been  reduced  to  a  most  pitiable  condition. 
Among  other  things  which,  it  is  stated,  have 
disappeared  since  the  transfer  of  the  islands  is 
the  pension  fnnd  that  had  been  accumulated  by 
contributions  from  the  salaries  of  the  poor 
Ionian  employes,  in  rirtue  of  a  law  enacted  dur- 
ing the  Britifih  protectorate,  and  ratified  by  her 
Majesty's  representatives.  The  Greek  govern- 
ment has,  according  to  the  Minister  of  Finance, 
■*  placed  the  Ionian  pensioners  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  pensioners  of  the  rest  of  Greece,"  and 
is  very  indignant  to  find  that  the  lonians  now 
complain  that  the  Treasury  has  no  money  with 
which  to  pay  the  arrears  of  thdr  pensions. 


In  Constantinople  a  new  weekly  periodical  has 
appeared,  written  in  modem  Greek,  and  entitled 
JCuridiki,  It  is  chiefly  intended  for  female 
readers,  and  its  aim  is  to  promote  the  hitellectual 
development  of  women;  with  this  riew  a  series 
of  lives  of  women  distingaished  in  art,  science 
and  literature,  will  be  published  in  its  pages; 
and  the  first  of  this  series  consists  of  a  ealogistio 
biography  of  the  Princess  Dora  d'Istria,  whose 
literary  works  are  so  well  known.  A  lady, 
Emilia  Leoniias,  is  the  editor  of  the  new  period- 
ical, which,  when  we  remember  that  it  is  pub- 
lished at  Constantinople,  may  be  considered  a 
remarkable  sign  of  the  tixne&         Athensum. 
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From  Tbe  Pall  Mall  Gaaette. 
GERMANY  FOB  BI8MABCK. 

The  peal  that  welcomed  the  New  Year 
ushered  into  practical  existence  the  new 
Grerman  Empire.  With  the  first  day  of 
the  present  year  the  treaties  with  the 
South  Grerman  States,  ratified  by  the  Par- 
liaments of  both  parties,  acquired  validity, 
and  King  William  virtually  though  not  yet 
nominally  ascended  the  Imperial  throne. 

It  deserves  to  be  remarked  as  a  singular 
and  somewhat  contradictory  circumstance 
connected  with  the  rising  into  life  of  the 
Empire  that  the  one  Grerman  State  from 
which  emanated  the  oflfer  of  the  Imperial 
Crown  to  King  William  was  tte  most 
reluctant  to  enter  the  Confederation.  The 
King  of  Bavaria  was  the  first  to  offer  a 
vassal's  homage  to  King  William  and  the 
last  to  pay  it.  Another  circumstance  in- 
volving contradiction  will  b|  found  in  the 
total  change  of  opinion  and  aims  of  public 
men  in  Grermany,  not  of  Ministerial  lead- 
ers, but  of  the  great  national  party  which 
seems  to  make  up  the  majority  of  the 
people.  They  have  worked  and  agitated 
for  a  united  Grermany:  to  them  it  has 
been  the  object  longed  for;  but  there  is 
not  one  step  that  has  actually  led  to  this 
end  which  they  have  not  energetically 
opposed.  Now,  however,  they  accept  and 
embrace  as  their  own  the  measures  em- 
ployed by  their  Minister ;  they  pride  them- 
selves on  acts  as  great  and  national  that 
they  formerly  distinctly  condemned  as  un- 
lawiPul  and  inexpedient.  Prussian  milita- 
rism, "  Great  Power  "  policy,  war  and  con- 
quest, and  the  neglect  of  home  in  favour 
of  foreign  questions,  are  all  of  them  mat- 
ters that  M.  Bismarck  had  to  carry  by  his 
own  personal  authority,  and  that  were 
opposed  not  only  in  the  Chamber  but  in 
every  liberal  circle.  With  what  exulta- 
tion the  same  politicians  now  regard  aU 
these  measures,  we  need  hardly  point  out. 
What  they  will  think  of  them  when  the 
excitement  of  the  fight  is  over  is  a  ques- 
tion that  may  be  considered  doubtful -at 
the  least.  The  intoxication  of  the  war 
has  hitherto  carried  the  people  along  they 
do  not  know  where.  Hut  intoxication  is 
almost  invariably  followed  by  a  reaction 
which  presents  matters  in  a  very  different 
Ught.  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  this 
"  next  morning  "  will  dawn  upon  the  Grer- 
man nation  just  as  it  plagues  private  indi- 
viduals in  similar  cases ;  that  then  it  will 
feel  the  severity  of  the  bruises  and  scars 
that  it  does  not  heed  at  present,  and  shake 
its  head  at  the  little  bill  run  up  during  the 
evening's  entertainment.  It  is  even  to  be 
questioned  whether  the  nation  will  then 


regard  as  quite  satisfkctory  the  results  of 
the  war,  the  fault  of  the  protraction,  and 

—  if  we  consider  it  as  a  consequence  of 
1864  and  186(5  —  even  the  origin  of  which 
its  leaders  cannot  entirely  disclaim.  The 
Grerman  Liberals  wished  for  Grerman  unity, 
but  they  wished  to  attain  it  by  internal 
development,  as  a  union  of  nations,  not  as 
the  extension  of  the  HohenzoUem  king- 
dom. The  German  Empire,  as  it  is,  is,  like 
the  former  North  German  Confederation, 
the  work  not  of  the  people  but  of  Bis- 
marck. The  Bonaparte  Government  con- 
centrated all  power  in  one  hand,  and  its 
fall  has  been  explained  by  this  peculiarity 

—  as  the  head  being  removed,  the  whole 
system  necessarily  collapsed.  Though 
Count  Bismarck  cannot,  like  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  be  accused  of  selecting  incapa- 
ble men  for  his  subordinates,  he  is  open  to 
the  same  charge  of  uniting  all  power  in 
his  own  hand.  From  the  verybeginning 
of  his  reign  he  has  done  so.  We  do  not 
wish  to  detract  from  the  Grerman  Chancel- 
lor's reputation  as  a  clever  statesman ;  yet 
his  triumphs  have  been  less  triumphs  of 
skilful  statesmanship,  perhaps,  than  of 
firm  will  and  determination,  combined 
with  extraordinary  power.  Enjoying  his 
master's  confidence,  and  vested  with  a 
Prussian  Sovereign's  absolute  authority, 
Count  Bismarck's  iron  will  could  not  but 
gain  the  victory  in  the  end.  What  he 
does  as  a  statesman  deserve  credit  for  is 
that  he  has  made  the  wars  which  in  them- 
selves his  people  would  have  abhorred 
popular,  thus  prevailing  upon  the  nation 
to  sanction  his  originally  unpopular  means 
for  gaining — as  they  thought  —  their  own 
favourite  ends.  The  Danish  war,  which 
was  professedly  only  a  preparation  for  its 
Austrian  successor,  was  in  this  manner 
popular,  and  by  its  easy  success  made  the 
Minister  so;  the  Austrian  war  —  a  war 
not  for  right  but  for  power  —  was  still 
more  popular  in  Prussia,  as  it  promised  to 
widen  the  borders  of  that  "non-aggres- 
sive "  country;  and  the  French  war,  which 
is  a  war  of  revenee  to  the  Germans,  as 
the  next  will  be  to  the  French,  in  this 
respect  beats  both  its  predecessors.  The 
pohcy  that  dictated  these  wars,  as  well  as 
that  which  accomplished  the  accompany- 
ing great  events  in  Grermany,  was  not  the 

olicy  of  the  people  nor  the  policy  of  a 
Cabinet,  but  that  of  one  man  at  the  head 
of  Grerman  affairs.  When  the  parliament- 
ary struggle  began  which  first  gained  the 
Prussian  Minister  celebrity,  Bismarck  was 
the  only  one  who  appearea  to  know  what 
he  was  going  to  do.  His  colleagues' 
speeches  seemed  powerless  and  meaning- 
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less,  and  were  at  last  hardly  heeded ;  only 
ibe  War  Minister  vied  at  tiiat  time  with 
his  superior  in  parliamentary  importance, 
as  was  natural,  the  debates  turning  chiefly 
on  military  questions ;  and  the  War  Minis- 
ter had  the  same  happy  gift  as  the  Prime 
Minister  of  telling  the  deputies  unpleasant 
things  in  an  unpleasant  manner,  and  act- 
ing in  opposition  to  the  Constitution. 
Spce  that  time  the  same  policy  o^  con- 
centrating power  has  been  still  more  de- 
veloped. Other  Mimsters  have  been  em- 
ployed for  quarrelling  with  the  Chambers 
over  unimportant  questions,  and  to  take 
upon  themselves  the  odiiun  of  unpopular 
measures.  They  had  their  special  depart- 
ments to  attend  to,  but  for  Cabinet  ques- 
tions they  might  as  well  have  sat  in  the 
Ministry  of  Lichtenstein  or  San  Marino. 
The  North  Grerman  Parliament  was  espe- 
cially a  Bismarckian  institution ;  it  is  mi- 
possible  to  imagine  it  without  its  leading 
genius.  It  is  supposed  to  have  done  much 
good,  and  has  certainly  spent  a  great  deal 
of  time  over  its  debates.  But  has  it  really 
determined  any  question  of  vital  import- 
ance ?  It  has  sanctioned  many,  but  they 
were  determined  by  some  one  else.  The 
very  last  session,  not  long  closed,  bears 
very  striking  evidence  of  this  fact,  though 
Count  Bismaipk  was  not  personally  pres- 
ent to  dictate  his  wishes.  The  assembly 
disapproved  many  proposals  committed  to 
its  decision,  and  openly  confessed  so.  Not 
reasoning,  but  the  simple  assertion  from 
Bismarck's  vicegerent,  M.  Delbruck,  that 
they  were  for  the  good  of  the  country, 
prevailed  upon  it  to  vote  against  its  ac- 
knowledged conviction.  Former  sessions 
will  be  found  on  examination  to  bear  an 
unmistakable  resemblance  to  the  last  in 
tills  respect.  To  say  that  Count  Bismarck 
has  ruled  all  alone  does  not  mean  that  he 
has  not  employed  many  and  very  useful 
tools.  He  is,  on  the  contrary,  surrounded 
with  men  in  all  political  departments 
whose  knowledge,  capability,  and  experi- 
ence are  remarkable.  But  they  are  as 
little  fitted  to  replace  him  as  any  of  Napo- 
leon's Generals  were  to  replace  their  chief. 
They  can  each  of  them  preside  over  one 
particular  department,  but  the  spirit  that 
guides  them  all,  and  combines  their  efforts 
to  one  particular  policy,  seems  to  dwell 
alone  and  uncommunicated,  perhaps  even 
incapable  of  communication,  in  one  head. 
Whoever  studies  the  sketch  —  for  it  is  no 
more  —  of  the  new  German  Constitution 
cannot  fail  to  observe  that  Count  Bis- 
marck is  resolved  to  perpetuate  this  pecul- 
iar policy.  So  striking  is  this  determina- 
tion that  Grerman  Liberal  papers  already 


remark  and  object  to  it,  though  the  work 
is  hardly  vet  out  of  the  workman's  hands, 
and  they  have  still  plenty  to  do  to  advo- 
cate it.  • 

So  far  the  Grermans  have  acquiesced  in 
this  absolute  leadership,  and  repressed 
their  craving  for  liberty  and  a  free  Consti- 
tution; perhaps  they  even  ei\joy  shifting 
all  responsibilitv  on  some  one  else.  Their 
confidence  in  Bismarck  is  unlimited ;  they 
have  surrendered  not  only  the  decision  of 
the  means,  but  even  their  thoughts  and 
wishes  to  his  dictation.  The  words  of  the 
Mayor  of  Breslau,  M.  Fiegler,  spoken 
some  months  ago,  probably  represent  the 
opinion  of  the  bulk  of  the  people  at  pres- 
ent:—  "If  Count  Bismarck  wishes  us  to 
annex  Alsace  and  Lorraine,"  said  M. 
Fiegler,  "I  vote  for  annexation;  if  he 
thinks  it  inexpedient,  so  do  I."  That  M. 
Bismarck  shoul^  not  weary  of  his  autoc- 
racy is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  he  has  on 
a  former  occasion  informed  his  fellow-sub- 
jects that  his  ministerial  responsibility 
does  not  apply  to  them,  but  only  to  his 
Sovereign :  power  without  responsibility 
must  be  rather  an  attractive  object  to 
possess.  But  this  concentration  of  enor- 
mous power  in  one  hand  seems  to  point  to 
dangerous  consequences  which  it  ought 
not  to  require  historical  examples  of  simi- 
larly situated  men  and  nations  to  call  to 
mind.  A  change  of  Ministry  does  not 
seem  probable  unless  perhaps  in  the 
event  of  the  Emperor-Kmg's  death.  But 
France's  fond  wish  and  constant  praver 
may  be  heard,  and  the  Emperor-maker 
taken  away.  With  the  mind  gone  which 
best  knew  its  own  aims  and  alone  guided 
its  policy,  Germany  would  find  itse&  in  a 
critical  position.  She  has  been  unnatu- 
rally swelled  by  conquest  and  wars  at 
home  and  abroad,  while  her  internal  con- 
stitution has  been  neglected,  as  if  pur- 
posely, to  delay  at  least,  if  it  were  impossi- 
ble to  avoid,  progressive  and  liberal  meas- 
ures. Means  have  been  employed  for  this 
end  repugnant  to  the  Grerman  mind  in  its 
sober  state,  and  thus  a  structure  has  been 
raised,  large  and  commanding  apparently, 
but  resting  not  on  the  firm  basis  of  popu- 
lar assent,  but  on  the  will  and  power  of 
one  absolute  and  unscrupulous  man,  and 
the  composing  materials  cemented  to- 
gether not  by  natural  union,  but  by  the 
same  strong  determination  of  the  mind 
that  commands  three  millions  of  soldiers. 
On  resuming  its  natural  responsibility, 
Germany  will  find  it  has  a  tremendous 
debt  to  pay.  Pledged  by  its  former  acts 
to  a  policy  subversive  of  its  real  interests 
and  progress,  its  commercial  welfare  and 
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free  deyelopment,  it  will  weary  of  its 
burden  and  be  anxious  to  return  to  its 
former  aims,  of  erecting  a  happy  state  of 
law  with  p(^ular  institutions  and  com- 
posed of  willing  members,  just  when  a 
continuance  of  militarism  and  the  rule  of 
blood  and  iron  has  become  necessary  by 
the  jealousy  and  hatred  aroused  in  the 
neighbouring  States  for  inflicted  wrongs. 
Nor  is  it  likely  that  then  the  two  opposite 
elements  of  Conservatism  and  Liberalism 
will  again  combine  as  they  have  since 
1864  under  the  pressure  of  a  strong  for- 
eign policy ;  but  we  may  expect  to  see  the 


I  struggle  of  the  first  years  of  this  decade 
repeated  and  made  only  more  violent  by 
the  introduction  of  so  many  new  elements. 
With  its  youth  crippled,  its  fomily  life 
afiUcted,  and  its  Treasury  burdened  with 
debt,  the  nation  may  yet  repent  of  its 
present  triumphs  and  of  the  relinquish- 
ment of  its  power  and  responsibility  into 
the  hands  of  one  man,  whose  ahn  from  the 
very  first  it  was  only  to  raise  his  Sover- 
eign's throne  to  greater  power  at  home 
and  abroad.  The  more  advanced  of  the 
Grerman  nation  feel  and  think  so  already. 


In  San  Fbanoisoo.— The  quarter  of  the 
Chinese  up  Sacramento-street  is  very  curious. 
They  live  here  in  thousands,  and  have  made  a 
portion  of  the  city  almost  their  own,  having  the- 
atres and  joss-houses,  or  tefiplee,  where  they 
play  and  pray  in  the  most  orthodox  national 
fashion.  I  spent  many  hours  in  prowling  and 
shopping  among  them.  They  say  you  may  buv 
rats  to  eat;  but  most  unpleasant-looking  pork 
seems  to  be  their  chief  meat  All  is  done  after 
Chinese  ways.  The  signs  of  the  shops  are  writ- 
ten and  the  books  kept  in  Chinese.  I  bought  a 
pair  of  shoes  and  a  wonderfiil  hat  of  '*  Wo 
Cum,"  who  tied  up  my  parcel  with  a  strip  of 
grass,  and  entered  the  transaction  at  the  wrong 
end  of  a  rice  paper  book,  with  a  brush  dipped 
in  Indian  ink  rubbed  on  a  saucer,  in  compli- 
cated letters  an  inch  square.  Then  I  wanted  a 
Chinese  coat  He  showed  me  a  silk  one. 
«« Inglis  good,"  said  Wo  Cum.  ««  No,"  replied 
I,  **  no  Inglis,.giye  Chinaman's."  And  he  de- 
spised me  for  buying  one  of  native  fi&brio  and 
manufiusture.  I  was  very  anuous  to  see  a  joss- 
house.  Califoraians  seem  to  treat  such  places 
with  contempt,  and  I  asked  in  vain  some  h^- 
dozen  persons  whether  they  could  direct  me  to 
one.  So  I  went  into  the  shop  of  "  Loo  Sing," 
who,  far  from  being  jealous  of  a  Christian  going 
to  see  his  house  of  prayer,'  sold  me,  nodding  and 
smiling,  a  bundle  of  joss-sticks,  things  like  thin 
bulrushes,  made  of  pastile,  and  burnt  before 
idols.  Then  said  I,  adopting  his  own  Chinese- 
English,  **  Want  see  joss-house.  Chinaman's 
god. "  "  Oh ,  ah !  Tchess, ' '  said  John,  grinning, 
**l  show."  But  even  when  he  had  directed  me 
to  the  right  corner  of  the  street  I  was  still  at  a 
loss,  seeing  nothing  but  ordinary  houses.  At 
last  I  caught  a  passing  Chinaman,  and  made 
him  take  me  to  the  sanctuary.  It  was  ap- 
proached through  a  shop.  We  went  upstairs 
and  along  a  passage;  then  he  waved  his  hand  as 
he  led  me  into  a  good-sized  darkened  chamber, 
where  I  found  myself  for  the  first  time  in  my  life, 
in  the  presence  of  real  heathen  idolatry.  The 
air  was  heavy  with  incense.  An  altar,  some  8 
feet  by  8  feet,  and  8  feet  high,  draped  in  em- 
broidered cloth,  with  two  mats  for  kneeling  be- 
fore it,  stood  at  one  end  of  the  chamber.  It  had 
upon  it  two  burning  lamps  with  slender  stems. 


two  oandlestioks,  a  vessel  with  smouldering  in- 
cense, and  two  vases  of  artificial  flowers.  Im- 
mediately behind  it,  in  a  shallow  reoess,  was 
the  idol,  with  drapery  concealing  all  bat  the 
small  wooden  fiioe  of  a  doll,  whose  dark  hur 
was  parted  in  the  middle.  At  the  first  glaxioe 
there  was  little  to  distingmsh  what  I  saw  from 
a  dirty  altar  in  a  dark  Roman  Catholic  diapd. 
The  incense,  the  drapery,  the  vases  of  artificial 
flowers,  the  burning  lamps,  the  joss-sticks  of 
worshippers  stuck  in  front  like  tapers,  and  the 
wooden-shrouded  doll,  at  once  illustrated  an  an- 
ecdote which  I  had  disbelieved  of  a  Chinaman 
who  visited  a  Jesuit  chapel,  and  came  out  say- 
ing *^  GK)od,  joss-house  same."  **  This  China- 
man's god  ?  "  said  I  to  my  guide.  ••  Tchess," 
replied  he,  '*  Chinaman's  god; "  and  some  new 
thoughts  came  into  my  mind.  I  visited  the 
Chinese  theatre,  and  was  fortunate  in  being 
present  on  a  benefit  night,  when  the  entertain- 
ment was  wholly  for  the  Chinese.  I  was  the 
only  white  man  present,  with  the  exception  of  a 
policeman  in  plain  clothes,  who  turned  out  to  be 
a  native  of  my  own  county,  Sofiblk,  in  England. 
I  gave  him  a  cigar,  which  he  smoked  then  and 
there  while  on  duty.  The  play  was  so  far  in- 
telligible that  it  involved  love  and  jealousy. 
The  theatre  was  crammed,  the  actors  who  did 
not  play  in  the  piece  sitting  on  either  side  of  the 
stage.  There  was  apparently  a  religions  ele- 
ment in  the  drama,  for  an  altar  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  stage,  and  the  two  chief  pet^ 
formers,  dressed  in  long  straight  embroidered 
robes  with  loose  sleeves,  knelt  down  before  it  for 
a  minute  with  their  backs  to  the  audience. 
There  appeared  to  be  an  Emperor  and  his 
Queen,  who  quarrelled  because  of  some  atten- 
tions paid  by  the  former  to  a  young  lady,  who 
sang  a  song  accomp^inied  by  a  gong,  bones,  and 
a  sort  of  fiddle.  The  Queen  pulled  the  Em- 
peror's beard,  whereupon  he  beat  her.  Then 
came  gorgeously  dressed,  the  Council  of  State, 
who  drank  tea  from  tiny  cups  with  his  Majesty. 
But  something  went  amiss,  for  the  Queen  en- 
listed their  services  in  her  favour  and  they 
pulled  the  Emperor  about  the  stage  by  his  hind 
legs.  Then  he  sang  a  comic  song,  and  the  man- 
darins played  at  leapfrog.      Feople's  Magaaina 
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BEECH  AND  BRIONY. 


Spread,  0  beeoh,  thy  polished  fingers! 

Let  their  spiky  bads  unfold! 
Scarce  a  breath  of  winter  lingers. 

Snowdrops  wither  on  the  wold. 

Is  thy  foot  well  tamed  and  slender  7 
And  thy  spring  complexion  fair  7 

Yet,  0  see  how  young  and  tender, 
I  that  seek  a  shelter  there!  *' 

Then  the  beech,  so  tall  and  stately, 

Bade  the  hnony  bloom  on. 
And  the  seedling,  bom  so  latdy,   • 

Was  a  summer  paragon. 

Came  the  storai  clouds,  red  with  thunder. 
And  the  glorious  tree  was  torn ; 

But  the  plant  that  grew  thereunder. 
Lived,  and  left  it  not  forlom; 

To  her  old  protector  clinging. 
Hid  the  ruin,  soothed  the  grief. 

Round  about  him  fondly  flinging 
Crimson  berry  and  glittering  leaf. 

Year  by  year,  through  wind  and  weather. 
Love's  memorial  £des  not  there; 

Strength  and  beauty  linked  together 
Mock  the  fortune  that  they  share. 

Poems  by  F.  D.  T. 


WHINNY  MOOE.» 


This  enn  night,  this  ean  night. 

Every  night  and  awle; 
Fire  and  fleet  and  candle>light. 

And  Christ  receive  thy  sawle. 

When  thou  from  hence  doest  pass  away. 

Every  night  and  awle. 
To  Whinny  Moor  thou  comest  at  last. 

And  Christ  receive  thy  sawle. 

If  ever  thou  gave  either  housen  or  dioon. 

Every  night  and  awle, 
Sitt  thee  downe  and  putt  them  on. 

And  Christ  receive  thy  sawle. 

But  if  hoeen  or  shoon  thou  never  gave  naen. 

Every  night  and  awle 
The  whinnes  shall  prick  thee  to  the  bare  beane. 

And  Christ  receive  thy  stiwle. 

Prom  Whinny  Moor  that  thou  mayst  pass 

Every  nijrht  and  awle. 
To  Brig  o'  Dread  thou  comest  at  last. 

And  Christ  receive  thy  sawle. 

•  **ThG  bellefe  In  Yorkshire,'*  says  Anbrey.  "  was 
amongst  the  Tulnr  (and  perhaps  is  so  still)  that  af- 
ter tlie  person's  death  the  scale  went  over  Whinay 
Moor  (whin  is  a  fbrze).  and  till  about  1616  (1624)  at 
the  Aineraal  a  womn  came  (like  a  rrcfica)  and  sung 
this  song. 


From  Brig  o'  Dread,  na  brader  than  a  thread. 

Every  night  and  awle, 
To  Purgatory  fire  thou  comest  at  last. 

And  Christ  receive  thy  sawle. 

If  ever  thou  gave  either  milke  or  drinke. 

Every  night  and  awle. 
The  fire  shiUl  never  make  thee  shrink. 

And  Christ  receive  thy  sawle. 

But  if  milk  nor  drink  thou  never  gave  naen. 

Every  night  and  awle. 
The  fire  shall  bume  thee  to  the  bare  beane. 

And  Christ  receive  thy  sawle. 


HESPEa 


Sad  Heeper  o*er  the  buried  sun 
And  ready,  thou  to  die  with  him 
Thou  watchest  all  things  ever  dim 

And  dimmer,  and  a  glory  done. 

The  team  is  loosened  from  the  wain. 
The  boat  is  drawn  upon  the  shore; 
Thou  listenest  to  the  closing  door. 

And  life  is  darkened  in  the  brain. 

Bright  Phosphor,  fresher  for  the  night. 
By  thee  the  world^s  great  work  is  heard 
Beginning,  and  the  wakefhl  bird  : 

Behind  thee  comes  the  greater  light; 

The  market  boat  is  on  the  stream. 
And  voices  htul  it  fh>m  the  brink; 
Thou  hear'st  the  village-hammer  clink. 

And  see*8t  the  moving  of  the  team. 

Sweet  Heeper-Phosphor,  double  name 
For  what  is  one,  the  first,  the  last. 
Thou,  like  my  present  and  my  past. 

Thy  plaice  is  changed;  thou  art  the  same. 


MEDITATION  5. 


Mah  in  himselfe*s  a  little  world  alone. 
His  soul's  the  court,  or  high  imperial  throne, 
Whertrin,  as  empreese,  sits  the  understanding, 
(Gently  directing,  yet  with  awe  commanding 
Her  handmaid's  will;  affoctions,  maids  of  hon- 
our. 
All  following  close,  and  duly  waiting  on  her; 
But  Sin,  that  always  envied  men's  condition. 
Within  this  kingdom  raised  up  division. 
Withdrawn  the  will,  and  bribed  the  false  affeo- 

tion; 
That  this  bo  order  hath,  nor  that  election ; 
The  will  proves  traitor  to  the  understanding; 
Reason  hath  lost  her  power,  and  left  command- 
ing; 
She's  quite  deposed  and  put  to  foule  disgrace. 
And  tyrant  Passioo  now  usurpes  her  place. 
Vouchsafe  (Lord)  in  this  little  world  of  mine 
To  raigne,  that  I  may  raigne  with  Thee  in  thine. 
And  since  my  will  is  quite  of  good  bereaven, 
7%y  will  be  done  on  earth,  m  'fit  in  Heaven, 
Qnarlet'  Meditations. 
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From  Saint  Pauls. 
THE  BING  AKD  THE  BOOK. 

We  are  now  about  to  redeem  our 
promise,  and  to  endeavour  to  complete 
our  survey  of  Browning's  genius  by  a 
notice  of  his  longest  and  most  characteris- 
tic poem :  a  work  in  which  he  has  broken 
even  more  decisively  than  before  with  the 
traditions  of  the  past,  and  which  is  as  yet 
his  last  word  to  the  perplexed,  but  on  the 
whole  admiring,  English  public. 

If  The  Ring  and  the  Book ''fails  to 
fulfil  the  most  hopeful  anticipations 
raised  in  the  minds  of  some  readers  by 
Browning's  earlier  poems,  it  nevertheless 
falsifies  the  auguries  of  ill  which  others 
have  derived  from  them.  Like  its  own 
heroine's  career,  it  presents  many  easy 
points  of  attack.  Like  her  true  sel(  its 
intrinsic  worth  is  great.  In  each  case 
alike  the  evil  is  accidental,  avoidable,  and 
therefore  vexatious  to  the  beholder;  the 
good,  deep-seated,  essential,  but  not  al- 
ways immediately  apparent.  Some  of 
the  faults  here  are  -so  evident  at  first 
sight  that  we  cannot  imagine  them  to  have 
escaped  the  author's  attention;  and  we 
are  forced  to  suppose  them  to  be  a  portion 
of  his  deliberate  design,  tolerable  in  his 
sight  for  its  sake,  though  not  for  their 
own.  We  will  mention  one  or  two  of 
these  before  proceeding  to  our  analysis  of 
the  work. 

In  the  first  place,  the  most  obvious 
characteristic  of  Browning's  new  poem  is 
redundancy.  There  is  too  much  of  every- 
thing in  it.  Too  much  of  the  story,  too 
many  thoughts  (for  the  heads  into  which 
they  are  put),  too  many  metaphysics,  too 
many  metaphors,  and  vastly  too  many 
words.  Nothing  can  be  more  like  real 
life  than  the  way  in  which  the  story  of 
"The  Ring  and  the  Book"  reverberates 
through  its  pages ;  first  discussed  by  im- 
conoemed  persons,  then  given  in  as  evi- 
dence or  confession,  then  sifted  to  form 
the  ground  of  a  judicial  sentence ;  but  the 
echo  grows  tiresome  after  awhile.  When 
we  have  heard  the  tale  of  Count  Guido's 
crime  for  the  sixth  or  seventh  time,  in- 
genious as  the  author  is  in  making  each 
repetition  throw  new  light  upon  the  sub- 
ject, we  wish  to  shut  our  ears  against  any 


further  information.  Art's  first  office,  se- 
lection, has  been  here  very  imperfectly 
discharged ;  and  the  result  is,  a  consider- 
able waste  of  the  reader's  time  and  pa^ 
tience.  If  a  needless  expenditure  of 
words  is  involved  in  the  very  plan  of  the 
work,  they  are  wasted  with  yet  more 
reckless  profusion  by  the  way  in  which 
that  plan  is  carried  out.  The  speakers 
here  differ  from  one  another  in  various 
important  respects ;  but  they  are  all  alike 
in  one  thing :  their  excessive  love  of  talk. 
The  criminal  before  his  judges,  the  Pope 
in  his  study,  the  victim  upon  her  death- 
bed, talk  as  calmly  and  as  persistently  as 
the  advocate  who  is  paid  for  the  exertion, 
and  as  the  very  idler  in  the  street.  There 
is  an  abundance  of  metaphorical  illustra- 
tion even  from  lips  that  "breathe  their 
words  in  pain;"  philosophical  a^  theo- 
logical disquisitions  are  pursued  through 
many  pages  by  minds  wearied  after  a 
long  day's  labour,  or  tortured  by  approach- 
ing doom;  while  no  matter,  which  has 
even  the  remotest  bearing  on  the  case, 
escapes  being  "  at  every  point  twice  done 
and  then  done  double  "  for  our  enlighten- 
ment—  now  by  firiendly  and  now  by  hos- 
tile hands.  This  affluence  of  talk  dilutes 
many  a  fine  thought  till  it  ceases  to  be 
striking,  and  impairs  the  effect  often  of  a 
good  simile,  by  following  it  up  with  an 
inferior  one.  But  its  most  observable  re- 
sult is  that  it  has  swelled  the  poem  be- 
fore us  to  a  size  far  exceeding  that  of  the 
adventures  of  the  pious  ^neas,  or  of  the 
wise  Ulysses ;  nay,  larger  by  some  three 
thousand  lines  than  the  "  tale  of  Troy  di- 
vine "  itself.  It  has  the  gigantic  propor- 
tions of  one  of  Carlyle's  histories;  who, 
like  most  of  our  modern  historians,  disre- 
gards Sydney  Smith's  entreaty  to  remem- 
ber the  Flood,  and  persists  in  crediting  his 
readers  with  the  leisure  and  opportunities 
of  an  antediluvian  existence.  But  it  is 
mournful  to  see  our  poets  too  beginning 
to  adopt  the  same  theory,  and  insist  on 
constructing  their  works  of  art  upon  a 
scale  so  ill  suited  to  our  abbreviated  life. 
In  "The  Ring  and  the  Book"  "the  lofty 
verse  "  is  built  up  several  stories  too  high. 
Some  of  its  courses  are  of  brick,  and 
only  some  of  marble.  A  fairy-wand 
which,  leaving  these,  should  remove  those. 
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would  much  enlianoe  the  beholder's 
pleasure. 

The  next  thing  in  this  poem  remarkable 
eyen  hj  a  supei^cial  glance,  is  the  bold- 
ness with  which  its  author  has  flung  awaj 
one  of  his  legitimate  holds  on  his  reader's 
curiosity.  He  sets  out  by  telling  you  the 
main  facts  of  his  story,  and  the  fate  of 
its  principal  personages;  bidding  you 
concentrate  your  whole  interest  on  the 
question  of  their  respective  innocence  or 
guilt,  ^ot  Thackeray  himself^  even  in 
his  latest  days,  could  be  more  frank. 
Now  this  also  (well  as  the  result  may 
seem  to  justify  Browning's  audacity)  ap- 
pears to  be  a  mistake.  Anxiety  to  know 
how  a  story  will  end  is  a  very  legitimate, 
though  not  the  highest,  source  of  interest ; 
and  it  befits  a  wise  writer  never  need- 
lessly to  stop  up  a  single  avenue  of 
pleasure.  Guido's  fate  might  have  been 
left  uncertain  until  the  end,  with  no  loss 
that  we  can  discover,  and  with  very  con- 
siderable advantage. 

The  third  point  which  must  surprise 
most  readers  is  the  nature  of  the  story 
here  to  be  narrated  at  such  unprecedented 
length,  and  with  such  quiet  confidence  in 
their  unexhausted  powers  of  attention. 
What  can  there  be  so  long  to  engage  our 
interest  in  a  cruel  murder ;  the  steps  to 
which  are  various  degrees  of  baseness; 
the  hand  committing  which  is  prompted 
by  the  most  ignoble  of  motives?  Nor 
will  their  confidence  be  restored  by 
noticing  that  the  poet  here  follows  the  ex- 
ample of  certain  novelists,  and  appoints 
various  spokesmen  to  tell  their  story  in 
detail,  the  main  outline  of  which  he  has 
already  (contrary  to  their  practice)  re- 
vealed; thus  threatening  those  who  read 
with  the  tedium  of  one  of  Richardson^s 
novels,  without  its  slow-gathering,  but 
finally  absorbing  interest.  Test  there  is 
no  question  about  the  matter.  This  time 
Browning  runs  his  race  very  heavily,  and 
(in  three  respects  at  least)  quite  need- 
lessly weighted.  All  the  more  reason, 
therefore,  to  cheer  him  when,  to  our  sur- 
prise, but  to  our  unfeigned  pleasure,  he 
stands  triumphant  at  the  goal.  For  this 
book  which  the  fkults  we  have  named 
might  (and  would  in  any  other  case)  have 
made  insufierably  wearisome,  is  rendered ' 


instead  profoundly  interesting  by  its  great 
compensating  merits.  While  impiotial 
judges  must  fine  its  author  for  his  disre- 
gard of  rules,  and  for  the  evil  example 
which  he  has  set  (alas  1  for  our  incautious 
youth  if  they  try  to  follow  it),  they  can- 
not refuse  to  crown  him  for  his  courage, 
nor  can  they  fail  to  admire  the  power  of 
thought  and  profound  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature  which  have  sustained  him  in 
the  performance  of  his  unexampled  feat. 

The  tale  which  forms  the  basis  of  the 
poem  is  briefly  this.  Count  Guido  Fran- 
ceschini,  the  representative  of  one  of  the 
oldest  families  in  Arezzo,  has  sought  to  re- 
pair its  broken  fortunes  by  a  wealthy  mar- 
riage with  a  plebeian  house  in  Rome.  The 
parents  of  his  young  wife,  Pompilla,  make 
their  goods  over  to  their  son-in-law ;  who 
on  his  side  offers  them  a  home  in  his 
palace.  But  there  he  renders  the  foolish, 
fond  old  pair  so  wretched,  that  they  are 
thankful  to  escape  from  him,  leaving 
daughter  and  goods  behind.  No  sooner, 
however,  do  they  find  themselves  once 
more  safe  in  Rome,  than  the  supposed 
mother,  Violante,  confesses  to  her  hus- 
band, Pietro,  that  Pompilia  is  in  trutii  not 
their  own  child,  but  an  infant  whom  she 
bought  frt)m  its  wretched  mother,  and 
knowing  his  wish  for  children,  imposed  on 
him  as  their  own.  This  discovery  enables 
the  old  man  to  retaliate  on  the  Count 
(who,  of  course,  considers  it  invented  for 
that  very  purpose)  by  reclaiming  from  him 
the  wealth  bestowed  in  error  on  a  stranger's 
child.  Guido  (unable  to  strike  her  foster- 
parents  at  Rome)  takes  his  revenge  on  the 
unhappy  Pompilia.  Not  contented  with 
every  other  kind  of  cruelty,  he  Ifst  of  all 
aims  at  her  soul ;  and  tries  by  wicked  de- 
vices to  entangle  her  in  a  correspondence 
with  the  gay  young  canon,  Giuseppe 
Caponsacchi.  His  design  is  baffled  by 
Pompilia 's  innocence,  and  by  the  impres- 
sion which  her  goodness  produces  on 
the  young  priest's  mind.  Nevertheless,  a 
strange  result  follows.  The  unhappy  wo- 
man begins  to  look  forward  to  a  heaven- 
sent consolation;  and  resolves  to  do  for 
the  safety  of  her  expected  child  what  she 
scorned  to  do  for  her  own.  Powerless 
herself  in  her  tormentor's  hands,  she  sum- 
mons Caponsacchi  to  her  aid,  and  bids  him 
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see  her  safe  to  Borne.  He  obeys.  Much 
scandal  follows ;  but  Pompilia's  chief  end 
is  gained.  Her  babe  is  bom  beneath  her 
adopted  parent's  roof,  a  villa  near  Rome ; 
and  so  sets  its  unnatural  father  free  to 
follow  the  promptings  of  his  hate.  Till 
now  he  has  spared  Pompilia's  life,  for  the 
sake  of  the  wealth  to  which  he  can  only 
lay  claim  in  her  name.  Now,  as  his  in- 
fant's guardian,  his  claim  will  be  as  good 
after  as  before  her  death.  He  goes  to  the 
villa  with  four  accomplices  a  fortnight  after 
the  birth  of  his  child,  kills  the  two  old 
people,  and  leaves  bis  wife  for  dead,  in 
truth  mortally  wounded ;  but  owing  to  an 
unexpected  mischance,  he  is  arrested  be- 
fore he  can  regain  the  Tuscan  territory, 
tried  at  Rome,  found  guilty,  and  beheaded 
according  to  his  deserts.  Of  all  these 
events,  only  the  last  three  have  yet  to 
happen  when  the  poem  begins. 

Such  is  the  story  which  the  author  tells 
us  he  found  in  an  old  book,  containing  an 
account  of  the  trial ;  such  the  facts  with 
which  he  proposes  to  blend  the  amount  of 
fancy  needed  to  bring  out  the  truth  con- 
tained in  them,  and  so  make  '*  The  Book," 
even  as  virgin  ^old  requires  the  slight  for- 
eign admixture^  support  to  round  it  into 
"The  Ring." 

The  Count's  villainy,  which,  unrelieved 
by  one  single  good  quality,  would  have 
disgusted  most  artists  with  the  undertak- 
ing, lias  not  repelled  Browning.  That 
ardent  student  of  human  nature  never  ob- 
jects, as  we  have  seen,  to  desert  primrose- 
path,  or  rose-garden,  for  the  foulest  mud 
of  the  most  fetid  alley,  provided  it  offer 
him  a  chance  of  picking  up  a  new  and 
curious  specimen  from  its  depths.  To 
him,  now  as  of  old,  what  to  ordinary  minds 
would  be  repulsive,  possesses  a  strange 
power  of  attraction ;  and  he  seems  to  have 
had  much  enjoyment  in  depicting  this  vul- 
pine nature,  this  man  without  heart  or 
conscience,  misled  by  vain  confidence  in 
his  intellectual  superiority,  turning  and 
doubling  through  many  an  artful  maze, 
but  brought  to  bay  at  last. 

As  we  have  already  hinted,  the  dramatic 
skill  displayed  in  the  execution  of  this  de- 
sign is  not  without  defects.  Even  in  the 
best  speeches,  the  marked  peculiarities  of 
Browning's  style — a  style  strange  enough 


in  one  man,  impossible  to  be  natural  to 
many  ^-  are,  as  usual,  continually  interfer- 
ing with  the  desired  illusion.  And  even 
where  the  author  has  most  entirely  sunk 
his  own  personality  in  the  speaker's,  the 
mode  of  expression  irresistibly  suggests 
to  us  that  he  has  translated  that  other 
man's  thoughts  into  his  own  language  be- 
fore presenting  them  to  us.  In  other 
cases  the  personation  becomes  apparent; 
so  that  though  the  features  of  the  mask 
admirably  resemble  the  person  repre- 
sented, and  the  drapery  sweeps  down  in 
majestic  folds,  as  if  to  enshroud  his  very 
form,  yet  under  these  disguises  the  actor's 
voice  betrays  him.  We  hear  an  idiotic 
advocate  deviate  into  good  sense  in  a 
way  which  we  know  it  can  never  be  the 
creature's  own  "nature  to."  A  Pope 
amazes  us  by  calmly  treading  paths  of 
theological  speculation,  which  an  Italian 
ecclesiastic  would  have  shunned  as  leading 
straight  to  the  bottomless  pit.  Alas  1  for 
what  Count  Guido  calls  in  his  review  of 
his  own  failure,  "  Artistry 's  haunting 
curse,  the  Incomplete ; "  though  in  Brown- 
ing's case  it  is  the  over-complete  which 
generally  does  the  mischief.  And  if  (tak- 
ing warning  by  the  fate  of  the  finest 
tragedy  produced  in  the  last  century, 
which  our  own  will  scarcely  read  even  in 
its  abbreviated  form)  he  would  try  to 
avert  Clarissa's  doom  from  PompiHa,  by 
shortening  her  record  with  his  own  hand, 
his  poem  would  gain  as  much  in  an  artistic 
point  of  view  as  in  its  chances  of  popu- 
larity with  the  British  public  of  the 
future. 

This  much  premised,  we  proceed  to  a 
more  detailed  examination. 

The  author's  prologue  ended,  before  the 
principal  actors  enter,  we  are  to  hear  how 
the  men  of  their  time  regarded  their  case. 
A  speaker,  who  represents  the  opinion 
obtaining  in  one  half  of  Rome,  tells  the 
husband's  story.  We  hear  of  an  unfaith- 
ful wife  who  had  drugged,  robbed,  and  de- 
serted her  lord;  falling  a  sacrifice  to  his 
just  but  tardy  vengeance  after  having 
given  the  crowning  proof  of  her  guilt. 
Then  the  spokesman  of  the  city's  other 
half  takes  the  young  wife's  side ;  and 
shows  her  to  us  as  she  lies  iyvtc^dta  fovt^ 
cleared  of  all  calumnies  by  the  death-stroke 
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—  having,  according  to  her  prayer,  sur- 
vived her  many  wounds  long  enough  to 
show  the  truth.  Then  again  we  overhear 
a  third  speaker,  with  whom  black  is  not 
so  black,  nor  white  so  very  white,  who  dis- 
cusses the  matter  in  an  aristocratic  saloon, 
and,  with  great  show  of  impartiality,  tries 
to  make  a  pretty  eqnal  division  of  the 
blame.  Up  to  this  time  the  reader's  mind 
is  meant  to  be  in  suspense.  He  knows  not 
which  tale  is  true;  whether  to  condemn 
or  to  excuse  the  Count,  whether  to  pity  or 
to  blame  his  victim.  But  now  the  two 
speakers  step  forth  who  are  to  make  all 
clear;  in  the  height  of  whose  love  and 
hatred  the  hidden  shapes  of  good  and  evil 
are  to  be  revealed — the  young  priest  who 
once  saved,  the  husband  who  slew,  Pom- 
pilla.  Their  speeches  are  by  far  the  best 
and  most  dramatic  in  the  whole  poem. 
Each  unintentionally  displavs  his  own 
character  —  Coimt  Guido  in  the  stress  and 
pressure  of  his  fight  for  life ;  Caponsacchi 
in  the  bitterness  of  his  anguish  over  the 
noble  life  new-spilt.  In  the  lurid  glare  of 
Fompilia's  advancing  funeral  torches  the 
one  form  gathers  blackness,  the  other  light, 
while  Gmdo  discloses  the  hate,  and  Ca- 
ponsacchi the  love,  which  prudence  would, 
m  calmer  moments,  have  bidden  each  con- 
ceal. Guido  speakk  like  one  who  had  wit 
enough  to  speak  out  when  frankness  seems 
likely  to  serve  him  better  than  deceit; 
Caponsacchi  like  one  who  loves  the  truth 
for  its  own  sake. 

The  Count's  so-called  confession  is  an 
artful  justification  of  the  deed  which  he 
cannot  deny,  confronted  as  he  is  by  the 
deposition  of  its  still  living  witness.  It  is 
a  tale  of  intolerable  wrongs  borne  with 
only  too  much  patience ;  and  it  is  told 
plausibly  enough  to  make  the  reader 
waver,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  holding 
Guido  an  honest  believer  in  his  wife^ 
guilt.    The  Count  is  too  wise  to  try  to 

Eass  for  an  amiable  man  or  a  loving  hus- 
and.  He  owns  cynically  enough  tmtt,  in 
his  marriage  bargain  with  Pompilia's 
mother,  though  he  reckoned  on  the  poor 
child's  love  l^ing  thrown  in  as  a  matter 
of  course, 

**  Aa  when  I  buy,  timber  and  twig,  a  tree, 
I  buy  the  song  of  the  nightingale  inside;  " 

yet  he  saw  in  such  a  prosaic  affair  as  mar- 
riage no  reason  to  ransack  for  his  unhap- 
py young  wife's  benefit,  on  his  own  part, 

'*  Those  old  odd  oomers  of  an  empty  heart 
For  remnants  of  dim  love  the  long  disused. 
And  dusty  orumbUngs  of  romanoe." 

But  Guido  powerfully  bespeaks  his  judges' 


pity,  noble  themselves,  for  the  £edling  for- 
tunes of  his  noble  house,  cast  to  the 
ground  by  the  very  hand  which  strove  to 
stay  their  fall ;  for  its  great  name  irretriev- 
ably tarnished  by  what  should  have  re- 
stored its  lustre. 

**  The  poor  old  noble  house  that  drew  the  rags 
O'  the  Franceschini's  once  superb  array 
Close  round  her,  hoped  to  slink  unchallenged 
by." 

made  now  a  by-word  in  the  city.  The 
ruined  hopes  of 

**  A  mother,  brothers,  sisters,  and  the  like 
That  looked  up  to  my  &ce  when  days  were 

dim 
And  fancied  they  found  light  there,  plead  for 

compassion." 

In  spite  of  our  better  judgment,  we  pity 
the  Count  as  he  gives  the  details  of  his 
life's  last  venture  and  of  its  miserable 
failure;  we  commiserate  the  man  as  he 
shows  himself  to  us  (after  the  revelation 
of  his  wife's  origin,  the  scandid  of  her 
flight,  his  own  vain  effort  to  get  his 
wretched  marriage  annulled)  sitting  lonely 
and  sad  in  his  dark  and  cheerless  gallery, 
and  saying  to  himself — 

**  Let  me,  a  man,  manfully  meet  the  ftict, 
Gozifront  the  worst  o*  the  truth,  end,  and 

have  peace. 
I  am  irremediably  beaten  he^e,  — 

They  have  caught  me  in  the  oavem  where  I 

fell. 
Covered  my  loudest  cry  fbr  human  aid 
With  this  enormous  paving-stone  of  shame. 

Why  claim  escape  from  man's  predestined  lot 
Of  being  beaten  and  baffled  7  " 

Then,  as  a  thunder-clap  to  startle  him  out 
of  acquiescence  in  his  sorrows,  comes  the 
birth  of  that  boy  who  can  now  only  per- 
petuate his  family's  disgrace;  who,  on 
even  the  most  favourable  and  incredible 
supposition,  is  to  him 

**  The  child  I  had  died  to  see  though  in  a  dream « 
The  child  I  was  bid  strike  oat  for,  beat  the 

wave 
And  baffle  the  tide  of  troubles  where  I  swam. 
So  I  might  touch  shore,  lay  down  life  at  last 
At  the  feet  so  dim  and  distant  and  divine 
Of  the  apparition,  as  'twere  Mary's  babe 
Had  held,  through  night  and  storm,  the  torch 

atoft, — 
Bom  now  in  very  deed  to  bear  this  brand 
On  forehead,  and  curse  me  who  could  not 

save." 

Then,  says  Guido,  he  wavered  no  longer. 
Honour  called  him;  he  obeyed  the  sum- 
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mons,  and  righted  himself  at  last.  The 
stroke  which  revenged  his  wrongs  was 
dealt  for  every  husband  and  father  in 
Rome.  Surely  his  judges  will  give  him  an 
honourable  acquittal,  or,  if  that  cannot  be, 
they  will  have  mercy  on  a  sorely-tried 
man,  and  restore  him  to  that  son  whom  he 
promises  to  take  on  their  word  for  his ; 
to  that  old  mother  for  whose  sake  he  asks 
that  she  may 

**  Gome  break  her  heart  upon  my  breast. 
Not  on  the  blank  stone  of  my  nameless  tomb.** 

The  skill  shown  in  this  speech  is  ^eat, 
alike  in  the  art  of  its  speaker  and  m  his 
mistakes.  Its  utter  falsehood  can  only  be 
fully  appreciated  by  comparing  it  with 
Guido's  last  words  in  the  fourth  volume. 
Meantime  its  force  and  pathos  are  great ; 
but  no  less  worthy  of  notice  are  its  indi- 
rect revelations  of  a  mean  and  selfish  na- 
ture, made  unconsciously  by  the  Count 
while  seeking  to  appear  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage; whilst  cleverest  and  most  nat- 
ural of  all  is  his  one  imprudence,  when, 
by  claiming  his  son  at  the  prompting  of 
his  avarice  (or  by  one  of  those  oversights 
which  every  one  who  lies  at  great  lenQ:th 
is  sure  to  make),  he  indirectly  acquits  his 
unhappy  wife,  and  owns  his  disbelief  in  his 
own  story. 

The  next  speech  (Caponsacchi's)  is 
equally  good.  Here  Browning's  capital 
delineation  of  an  honest  and  ingenuous 
nature  contrasts  well  with  the  preceding 
portrait.  Count  Guido's  falsehoods  were 
very  plausible ;  but  they  carried  no  con- 
viction with  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  cannot  listen  to  Caponsacchi  and  doubt 
a  single  one  of  his  assertions,  for  they  bear 
the  very  impress  of  truth.  He  speaks  as 
one  who  has  no  more  to  do  with  bfe.  He 
knows  that  men  will  believe  him  now  — 
now,  when  (sad  perversity  of  human 
things  1)  their  belief  comes  too  late  to 
save  the  innocent.  He  turns  more  in  sad- 
ness than  in  wrath  to  the  judges  who  once 
save  no  heed  to  his  tale ;  who,  by  declin- 
ing before  either  to  fully  acquit  or  to  con- 
demn, left  the  gate  open  at  which  murder 
has  entered :  — 

<*  Ton  were  wrong,  you  see  :  that*8  well  to  see 
though  late. 
That's  all  we  may  expect  of  roan,  this  side 
The  grave  :  his  good  is  —  knowiog  he  is  bad. 

Thus  will  it  be  with  as  when  the  books  ope 
And  we  stand  at  the  bar  on  judgment  day. 

My  part 
Is  done;  i*  the  doing  it,  I  pass  away 
Oat  of  the  world.  1  want  no  more  with  earth. 


Let  me,  in  heaveD*8  name,  ose  the  very  suuif 
O*  the  taper  in  one  last  spark  shall  show  truth 
For  a  moment,  show  Pompilia  who  was  true! 
Not  for  her  sake,  but  yours  :  if  she  is  dead. 
Oh,  Sirs,  she  can  be  loved  by  none  of  you 
Most  or  least  priestly!    Saints,  to  do  as  good, 
Most  be  in  heaven,  I  seem  to  understand  : 
We  never  find  them  saints  before  at  least. 
Be  her  first  prayer  then  presently  for  you  — 
She  has  done  the  good  to  me." 

How  great  that  good  was,  the  young  man 
proceeds  to  tell ;  agonized  as  he  spe&s  by 
the  thought  that  even  now 

**  The  snow-white  soul  that  angels  fear  to  take 
Untenderly," 

is  passing  away  from  earth.  He  tells  how, 
a  f  ivolous  man  of  fashion,  a  high-born 
idler  then,  he  was  aroused  to  better 
thoughts  by  his  very  first  sight  of 

"  A  lady,  young,  tall,  beaatifiil,  strange  and 
sad; 

whose  Madonna  brow  he  strives  to  depict ; 
and  how 

«*  The  dark  orbs  dwelt  deep  underneath. 
Looked  out  of  such  a  sweet  sad  heaven  on 

me  — 
The  lips,  compressed  a  little,  oame  forward 

too, 
Carefhl  for  a  whole  world  of  sin  and  pnin. 
That  was  the  face  her  husband  makes  his  plea 
He  sought  just  to  disfigure.** 

Caponsacchi  shows  a  heart  sound  (despite 
past  follies)  at  the  core,  by  his  indignant 
declaration  that  he  never  gave  an  instant's 
credence  to  the  hateful  letters  Hier  hus- 
band's forgeries)  which  purportea  to  come 
to  him  from  Pompilia.  When  she  sent  for 
him  he  disbelieved  the  message,  and  only 
went  to  shame  Count  Guido  by  detecting 
his  artifices.  But  to  his  utter  amaze- 
ment— 

**  There  at  the  window  stood 
Framed  in  its  black  square  length,  with  lamp 

in  hand, 
Pompilia;  the  same  great,  grave,  grieflfiil  air. 
As  stands  in  the  dusk  on  altar  that  I  know. 
Left  alone  with  one  moonbeam  in  her  cell, 
Our  Lady  of  aU  the  Sorrows.*' 

She  entreated  him  to  save  her ;  her  last 
hope,  since  she  had  invoked  the  aid  of 
archbishop,  governor,  and  confessor,  alike 
in  vain.  She  implored  him  to  take  her  to 
her  foster-parents  at  Home,  away  from 
that  husband  of  whom  she  said  — 

**  He  laid  a  hand  on  me  that  burned  all  peaoe. 
All  joy,  all  hope,  and  last  all  fear  away,  — 
Dipping  the  boagh  of  life,  so  pleasant  onoe. 
In  fire  that  shrivelled  bud  and  leaf  alike." 
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To  the  young  priest  it  seemed  sin  to  reject 
her  prayer,  be  the  consequence  of  granting 
it  what  it  might ;  for  he  felt  as  he  gazea 
on  Pompilia  — 

**  There  was  no  daty  patent  in  the  world 
Like  daring  try  be  good  and  troe  myself, 
LeaTing  the  shows  of  things  to  the  Lord  of 

Show 
And  Prince  o'  the  Power  of  the  Air.** 

He  describes  her  subsequent  flight,  and 
how  he  cared  for  her  through  its  course  as 
a  brother  might  for  his  sister.  He  knows 
his  judges  will  take  his  word  for  that  now 
—  now,  when  it  matters  so  little  whether 
they  believe  or  no.  And  he  has  a  mourn- 
ful pleasure  in  dwelling  on  its  incidents ; 
breaking  off  wildlv  while  recounting  traits 
of  Pompilia's  goodness,  to  exclaim  — 

*<  They've  killed  her.  Sirs. 
Canlbeoalmr" 

And  now  Caponsacchi's  task  is  done.  He 
has  shown  the  judges,  in  revealing  the 
real  character  of  the  murdered,  what  man- 
ner of  man  was  her  destroyer ;  and  pointed 
at  him,  slinking  out  of  the  sight  even  of 
the  condemned  host,  fit  company  for  Judas 
alone.  He  suffers  his  thoughts  to  dwell 
for  a  moment  on  the  bliss  he  would  have 
ei\joyed  himself  had  Heaven  allotted  to 
him  this  pearl  which  Guido  has  trampled 
to  powder  —  this  Pompilia,  who  will  never 
now  make  child  or  husband  happy :  — 

**  Sirs,  I  am  qniet  again.    Yon  see  we  are 
So  very  pitiable,  she  and  I, 
Who  had  oonceivably  been  otherwise," 

and  then  at  last  the  young  priest  gives 
way  to  his  anguish ;  overpowered  by  the 
thought  of  what  life  might  have  been  to 
him,  shared  with  such  a  woman. 

**  To  leara  not  only  by  a  comet's  rash 
Bat  a  rose's  birth, — not  by  the  grandeur. 

God- 
But  the  comfort,  Christ    All  this,  how  &r 

away! 

0  great,  jost,  good  Qod!    Miserable  me ! " 

So  at  length  we  attain  to  certainty. 
Our  last  lingering  suspicion  is  dispelled, 
and  Guido's  ffuilt  and  Pompilia's  innocence 
appear  in  their  true  colours.  And  we 
come  to  see  a  fresh  instance  of  that ''  irony 
of  fate,"  which  is  the  key-note  of  the 
Sophoclean  drama,  in  these  two  men ;  the 
one  of  whom  the  world  called  the  husband, 
the  other  the  lover,  of  Pompilia.  For  not 
even  in  the  honourable  Ajax  acting  igno- 
bly, or  in  the  mean  Ulysses,  as  he  stands 
playing  the  generous  man's  part  over  his 
foe's  corpse,  is  the  apparent  more  at  vari- 


ance with  the  real  than  in  Gnido,  the 
avenger  on  his  wife  of  the  sin  to  which  he 
vainly  tempted  her  himself;  or  in  the 
seeming  libertine,  Caponsacchi,  as  he 
stands  forth  (a  new  St.  George)  the  un- 
compromising defender  of  the  innocent. 

And  thus  Browning  reaches  the  climax 
of  his  tale,  too  soon  considering  that  he  is 
only  half  through  his  book;  and,  with 
diminished  curio  <it^,  but,  as  yet,  unabated 
interest,  we  obey  his  summons  to  the  bed- 
side of  the  dying  Pompilia.  We  approach 
it  with  high-wrought  expectation;  and 
rthere  is  no  denying  it)  we  retire  a  good 
aeal  disappointed.  It  may  be  that  some 
disappointment  was  inevitable;  that  to 
paint  aright  the  inspirer  of  such  a  hate 
and  such  a  love  as  we  have  just  witnessed, 
is  an  all  but  hopeless  task.  Would  it  not 
tax  the  powers  even  of  a  Shakespeare  to 
give  adet^uate  expression  to  the  feelings 
of  this  wife,  who  owes  her  first  thanks  to 
her  husband  for  death;  of  this  young 
mother  commending  her  little  babe  to  the 
Father  of  the  fatherless ;  of  this  Christian 
soul  about  to  depart  out  of  life's  awful 
purgatory  to  her  €rod?  What  words  can 
befit  this  unique  position,  or  rightly  re- 
spond to  the  august  conception  we  have 
formed  of  one  thus  preeminent  in  sorrow  ? 
But  all  allowance  made.  Browning  could, 
and  therefore  should,  have  given  us  a  bet- 
ter speech  (as  a  whole)  than  this  which 
he  places  in  the  mouth  of  his  dying 
heroine.  He  could  have  ^ven  us  a  short- 
er one,  and  not  suffered  eighteen  hundred 
long  lines  to  contradict  aU  the  probabili- 
ties of  the  case.  He  could  have  kept 
pychologlcal  as  well  as  physical  likelihood 
in  view,  and  not  allowed  Pompilia  to  waste 
her  last  breath  in  far-fetched  similitudes  * 
and  needless  particulars.  And  he  oould 
have  taken  greater  pains  than  he  has  to 
leave  us,  undisturbed,  the  ideal  of  sim- 
plicity and  piety  which  he  before  so  dili- 
gently painted.  If  Eling  Richard  mar- 
velled to  hear  "sick  men  play  so  nicely 
with  their  names,"  can  we  help  wondering 
at  Pompilia's  elaborate  comparisons;  as, 
for  instance,  of  her  strange  history  to  the 
sport  of  her  childhood,  in  personating  the 
figures  on  the  tapestry?    Where  and  to 

•  Even  this,  one  of  the  beet,  is  too  utifielml  for 
the  sitiiation : — 
'  *  These  stranrA  woes  stole  on  tiptoe,  ts  it  were. 

Into  my  netghboarhood  and  privacy. 

Sat  down  where  I  sat,  laid  them  where  I  laj; 

And  I  was  fband  (hrolliarised  with  fear. 

When  Mends  broke  in,  held  np  a  torch,  tad 
eried. 

Why  jon  Pompilia  in  the  oayem  thns. 

How  oomes  that  arm  of  Toon  about  a  wolf? 

And  the  soft  length,  —  lies  in  and  ont  yoor  feet. 

And  laps  jou  round  the  knee,^  a  snake  It  Is." 
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whom  can  be  the  profit  of  her  recalling, 
in  the  detail  she  does,  the  oiroumstances 
of  her  ill-omened  marriage?*  In  there 
not  a  sarcastic  harshness  quite  alien  to 
Pompilia,  in  her  description  of  her  bride- 
groom, as 

**  Hook-nosed  and  yellow  in  abash  of  beard, 
Mach  like  a  thing  I  saw  on  a  boy's  wrist. 
He   called   an  owl,  and  used  for  catching 
birds  •'  T 

Whose  is  this  touch  of  satire  ?  Brown- 
ing's or  his  djring  saint's  ?  And  yet,  little 
more  than  judicious  omissions  are  needed 
to  make  this  speech  very  beautiful.  There 
is  much  superincumbent  material  to  clear 
away,  and  then  we  shall  ei\joy  a  perfect 
sight  of  that  noble  form  whose  clasped 
hands  and  saint-like  brow  we  already  dis- 
cern in  outline  where  it  lies.  Let  the 
sculptor  deid  some  vigorous  strokes,  and 
suffer  the  Pompilia  we  dreamed  at  Capon- 
sacchi's  bidding  to  emerge  from  the  mar- 
ble. Let  him  cut  out  all  those  harder 
traits,  get  rid  of  that  unpleasant  conversa- 
tion with  the  archbishop,  dismiss  all  words 
that  sound  idle  at  such  a  moment,  and 
leave  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  faith 
which  gives  Pompilia  peace  in  death.  Let 
him  remove  that  false  plea  which  she 
would  never  have  urged  for  her  wicked 
husband — 

**  So  he  was  made;  he  nowise  made  himself; " 

and  likewise  omit  Pompilia's  parting  avow- 
al of  love  for  her  preserver.  It  is  pure ; 
under  other  circumstances  it  might  have 
been  natural;  but  a  heart  '* departing  to 
be  with  Christ"  has  no  room  for  such 
thoughts.  Then  let  all  that  is  left  be 
brought  into  harmony  with  the  holy  calm 
of  thw  retrospect  of  life :  — 

<*  One  cannot  Judge 
Of  what  has  been  the  ill  or  well  of  life. 
The  day  that  one  is  dying, —  sorrows  change 
Into  not  altogether  sorrow-like; 
I  do  see  strangeness  but  scarce  misery! 
Now  it  is  over,  and  no  danger  more. 
My  child  is  safe,  there  seems  not  so  much  pain. 

Tes,  everybody  that  leaves  life  sees  all 
Softened  and  bettered;  so  with  other  sights  : 
To  me  at  least  was  never  evening  yet 
Bat  seemed  Ur  heaatifoUer  than  its  day. 
For  past  is  past. 

All  .  .  is  .  .  .  such  peace 
Flowing  in,  filling  ap  as  with  a  sea 
WhereoQ  comes  some  one,  walks  &st  on  the 
white  — 

•  They  might  have  heen  put  Into  acme  friend's 
month  more  appropriately. 


Jesas  Christ's  self,  Don  Celestine  declares. 
To  meet  me  and  calm  all  things  back  again." 

Let  us  admire,  undisturbed,  the  young 
mother's  resignation  of  her  little  son :  — 

**  Him,  by  death,  I  give 
Outright  to  Ck>d,  without  a  further  care, — 
All  huaian  plans  and  projects  came  to  nought; 
My  life,  and  what  I  know  of  other  lives, 
Prove  that; " 

for  the  blessing  she  resigns  thus  readily  is 
the  same  that  she  hailed  afar  off^  she  teUs 
us,  with  such  rapture ;  speaking  of 

**  That  thrill  of  dawn's  suffusion  through  my 
dark. 
Which  I  perceive  was  promise  of  my  child. 
The  light  his  unborn  fiioe  sent  long  k>efore.*' 

In  this  dear  child  she  recognizes  Caponsao- 
chi's  best  claim  on  her  gratitude. 

**  Tes,  he  saved  my  babe  : 
It  would  not  have  peeped  forth,  the  bird-like 

thing. 
Through  that  Aresso  toil  and  trouble  " 

In  him  this  poor  voung  thins  sees  a  joy 
and  an  honour  which  make  her  amends 
for  all  the  past. 

**  In  a  life  like  mine 
A  fortnight  filled  with  bliss  is  long  and  much. 
All  women  are  not  mothers  of  a  boy. 
Though  they  live  twice  the  length  of  my  whole 

life. 
And,  as  th^  fancy,  happily  all  the  same." 

And  if  the  true  Pompilia,  the  Pompilia  of 
her  poet's  better  moments,  is  thus  irresis- 
tibly pathetic  in  her  rejoicing  over  her 
mournful  motherhood,  how  loftily  too  she 
shows  in  her  grave  and  holy  thankfulness 
at  being  saved  as  by  fire  firom  the  contam- 
ination of  her  husband's  company  —  that 
husband  in  whose  behalf  she  yet  makes 
one  last  effort :  ^- 

*<  For  that  most  woefhl  man  my  husband  once. 
Who,  needing  respite,  still  draws  vital  breath, 
I,  pardon  him  ?    So  far  as  lies  in  me 
I  gfive  him  for  his  good  the  life  he  takes. 
Praying  the  world  will  therefore  acquiesce. 
Let  him  make  God  amends,  none,  none  to  me 
Who  thank  him  rather  that,  whereas  strange 

fiftte 
Mockingly  styled  him  husband  and  me  wife. 
Himself  this  way  at  least  pronounced  divorce. 
Blotted  the  marriage-bond :  this   blood  of 

mine 
Flies  forth  ezultingly  at  any  door. 
Washes  the  parchment  white  and  thanks  the 

blow. 
We  shall  not  meet  in  this  world  or  the  next. 
But  where  will  Qod  be  absent  7    In  his  fkce 
Is  light,  but  in  His  shadow  healing  too  : 
Let  Qnido  touch  the  shadow  and  be  healed! 
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I  oould  not  love  him,  bat  his  mother  did.'* 

In  these  few  beautiful  passages,  were  the 
necessary  connection  supplied,  we  have  a 
speech  far  superior  to  that  which  at  pres- 
ent stands  in  Pompilia's  name.  How  we 
wish  we  could  persuade  her  poet  to  thinly 

BOl 

If  the  beauty  here  de£Eu;ed  by  alien  ad- 
mixture pleads  earnestly  for  a  judicious 
use  of  the  pruning-knife,  the  tediousness 
of  the  other  two  speeches  in  the  same  vol- 
ume calls  aloud  for  their  total  excision. 
We  mean  those  of  the  advocates  on  each 
side,  which,  with  their  reflections  during 
their  composition,  are  inserted  here ;  pre- 
sumably to  divert  the  readers  mind  alter 
the  tragic  scenes  it  has  passed  through. 
But  their  fooling  is  hardly  excellent 
enough  to  do  this;  especially  as  it  is 
alarmingly  long  in  its  duration.  Perhaps 
Hyacinthus*(counselfor  Guido)  may  afford 
some  amusement,  as  he  hammers  out  his 
bad  Latin  and  worse  quibbles;  solacing 
his  soul  the  while  by  the  prospect  of  a 
birthday  supper.  But  Pompilia's  advo- 
cate, Dr.  Bottinius,  is  a  reptile,  who  should 
never  have  been  allowed  to  crawl  over  the 
dying  ^rl  and  leave  the  marks  of  his  slime 
upon  her  death-bed.  He  disbelieves  his 
client's  innocence  for  two  reasons;  the 
first,  that  such  goodness  is  next  to  impos- 
sible ;  the  second,  that,  if  this  particular 
case  were  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule,  it  would 

**  Leave  a  lawyer  nothing  to  exoose, 
Beason  away,  and  show  hb  skill  about" 

Accordingly  he  does  show  his  skill  with  a 
vengeance ;  by  suggesting  explanations  of 
Pompilia's  conduct,  which,  if  true,  woidd 
be  worse  than  her  enemy's  worst  accusa- 
tions. Neither  is  he  a  well-drawn  charac- 
ter, and  acceptable  if  not  for  his  own 
merits,  yet  for  his  author's.  Far  from  it. 
His  arguments  are  those  of  a  pompous 
fool,  his  exordium  and  oration  palpably 
contradict  each  other ;  yet  he  tells  a  most 
witty  apologue  (that  of  the  three  apos- 
tles *),  and  apostrophizes  Pompilia's  inno- 
cence in  these  genuinely  noble  words :  — 

**  What  is  this  tale  of  Tarquin,  how  the  slave 
Was  caught  by  him,  preferred  to  CoUatiQe  7 
Thou,  even  from  thy  oorpse-olothes  virginal, 
Look'st  the  lie  dead,  Lucretia!  " 

We  do  not  blame  the  author  for  not  in- 
venting for  this  precious  pair  the  good 
speeches  which  Guido  ana  Caponsacchi 
have  already  rendered  superfluous;  but 

*  Not  At  all  suitable,  however,  to  a  pleader  before 
a  tribanal  of  eooleeiattioi. 


we  think  we  have  some  just  ground  of 
quarrel  against  him  for  expecting  as  to 
read  their  bad  ones. 

Turning  to  the  last  volume  of  ^The 
Ring  and  the  Book,"  we  find  there  (be- 
sides the  Epilogue)  the  aged  Pope's  solilo- 
quy before  signmff  the  warrant  for  Guido's 
execution,  and  the  Count's  last  speech. 
We  are,  therefore,  invited  to  survey  one 
of  the  best  and  of  the  worst  of  men,  as 
the^  stand  affected  by  approaching  death  : 
Guido  set  free  by  his  despair  to  speak  out 
his  real  thoughts  at  last :  the  Pope  stirred 
up  to  more  strenuous  exertion  for  the 
nshtby  knowing  that  the  night  is  coining. 
Tne  old  man  lifts  himself  up  above  the 
weakness  of — 

**  this  grey  ultimate  decrepitude, 
Yet  sensible  of  flres  that  more  and  more 
Visit  a  soul,  in  passage  to  the  sky. 
Left  nakeder  than  wi^  flesh-robe  was  new,** 

to  do  justice  in  this  great  cause. 

**  In  God*s  name!    Onoe  more  on  this  earth  of 

God's, 
While  twilight  lasts  and  time  wherein  to  work, 
I  take  Hb  staff  with  my  unoertain  hand. 
And  stay  my  six  and  fourscore  years,  my  doe 
Labour  and  sorrow,  on  His  judgment  seat. 
And  forthwith  think,  speak,  act,  in  pfatoe  of 

Him  — 
The  Pope  for  Christ'* 

He  reviews  Guido's  condemnation  and 
finds  it  inevitable :  then,  after  gazing  long 
and  with  sad  wonder  at  his  vileness,  be 
turns  to  refresh  his  wearied  eyes  on  the 
glorious  flower,  risen  from  a  chance-sown 
and  cleft-nursed  seed,"  to  put  his  more 
carefully  nurtured  plants  to  shame. 

**  It  was  not  given  Pompilia  to  know  much. 
Speak  much,  to  write  a  book,  to  move  man- 
kind, 
Be  memorised  by  who  records  my  time. 
Yet  if  in  parity  and  p:itienoe,  if 
In  faith  held  fast  despite  the  plucking  fiend. 
Safe  like  the  signet  stone  with  the  new  name 
That  saints  are  known  by, — if  in  right  re- 
turned 
For  wrong,  most  pardon  for  worst  injury. 
If  there  be  any  virtue,  any  praise,  — 
Then  will  this  woman-child  have  proved  — 

who  knows  7  — 
Just  the  one  prise  vouchsafed  unworthy  me. 
Ten  years  a  gardener  of  the  untoward  ground. 

At  least  one  blossom  makes  me  proud  at  eve.'* 

Presently  his  thoughts  take  a  wider 
range,  and  a  long  and  deeply  interesting 
meditation  follows;  in  much  of  which, 
however.  Pope  Innocent  disappears  and 
the  author  takes  his  place.  Not  in  the 
manner  here  depicted  would  any  Christian 
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of  the  seventeenth  century  have  forti- 
fied himself  against  those  ghastly  donbts 
which  ever  and  anon  erect  their  spectral 
heads  to  scare  the  believing  mind.  The 
Pope's  disregard  of  external  as  compared 
with  internal  evidence,  his  admission  of 
the  possibility  that  revealed  truth  may  be, 
not  absolute,  but  regulative,  his  dimly-ex- 
pressed, hope  for  Guido,  strike  us  as  very 
modem  indeed,  and  as  wholly  unsuited  to 
the  Vatican.  Not  so  the  cause  of  the  mo- 
mentary disturbance  of  the  old  man's 
peace.  Christians  of  every  age  have  felt 
that  the  hardest  argument  against  their 
faith  to  answer,  is  the  history  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church ;  or,  as  the  Pope  here  puts  it, 
after  surveying  the  meanness  and  coward- 
ice of  so-called  Christians :  — 

*<  And  is  this  little  all  that  was  to  be? 
Where  is  the  gloriously  decisiTe  ohange. 
The  immeasarable  metamorphoeis 
Of  haman  day  to  divine  gold,  we  looked 
Should,  in  some  poor  sort,  justify  the  price  7 

that  Power 

Who  undertook  to  make  and  made  the  world. 
Devised  and  did  effect  man,  body  and  soul. 
Ordained  salvation  for  them  both,  and  yet  — 
Well,  is  the  thing  we  see  salvation  ?  '* 

Fine,  as  well  as  in  character,  too,  is  the 
passage  in  which  Innocent,  having  "the 
witness  in  himself,"  and  able  to  say  for 
his  own  part,  "  I  have  li^ht,  nor  fear  the 
dark  at  all,"  casts  a  wistfm  fflance  for  the 
sake  of  others  to  those  earfy  days  of  the 
Church,  when  no  temporal  inducements 
tempted  men  to  profess  a  faith  they  did 
not  share. 

**  Shall  I  wish  back  once  more  th%t  thrill  of 
dawn. 

When  the  whde  truth-touched  man  burned 
up  one  fire  ? 

For  how  could  saints  and  martyrs  f&il  see 

truth 
Streak  the  night's  blackness  7    Who  is  fkith- 

fyil  now 
Untwists  heave's  pure  white  from  the  yellow 

flare 
0'  the  world's  gross  torch,  without  a  foil  to 

help 
Produce  the  Christian  act,  so  possible 
When  in  the  way  stood  Nero*8  cross  and 

stake,  — 

Unless  —  what  whispers  me  of  times  to  come  7 
What  if  it  be  the  mission  of  that  age 
My  death  will  usher  into  life,  to  shake 
This  torpor  of  assurance  from  our  creed, 
Be-introduce  the  doubt  discarded,  bring 
The  formidable  danger  back,  we  drove 
Long  ago  to  the  distance  and  the  dark  7 


No  wild  beast  now  prowls  round  the  infant 

camp; 
We  have  built  wall  and  sleep  in  city  safe  : 
But  if  the  earthquake  try  the  towers,  that 

laugh 
To  think  they  once  saw  lions  rule  outside, 
Till  man  stand  out  again,  pale,  resolute. 
Prepared  to  die,  that  is,  alive  at  last  T  " 

Here  we  have  Milton's  very  thought  re- 
alized ;  old  experience  attaining  ^'  to  some- 
thing of  prophetic  strain ; "  and  detecting 
for  the  Church  a  blessing  in  disguise,  even 
in  the  advent  of  a  Voltaire.  There  are 
symptoms  abroad  of  the  coming  change 
which  have  not  escaped  the  Pope's  keen 
eye.  The  voice  of  the  world  which,  plead- 
ing with  him  for  Guido's  life,  bids  lum  pre- 
fer the  claims  of  expediency  to  those  of 
duty,  is  its  herald.  He  seems  to  hear  it 
now  demanding  his  answer  with  impa- 
tience ;  and  replies  — 

**  I  will,  sirs:  for  a  voice  other  than  yours 
Quickens  my  spirit     '  Quia  pro  Domino  7 
Who  is  upon  the  Lord's  side  7"  asked  the 

Count. 
I,  who  write  — 

*  On  receipt  of  this  command, 
Acquaini  Count  Guido  and  his  follows  four 
They  die  to-morrow; '  . 


For  the  main  criminal  I  have  no  hope 
Except  in  such  a  suddenness  of  fate. 
1  stood  at  Naples  once,  a  night  so  dark 
I  cojld  have  scarce  coigectured  there  was 

earth 
Anywhere,  sky  or  sea  or  world  at  all  : 
But  the  night's  black  was  burst  through  by  a 

blaze  — 
Thunder  struck  blow  on  blow,  earth  groaned 

and  bore. 
Through  her  whole  length  of  mountain  visi- 
ble: 
There  hiy  the  city  thick  and  nlaio  with  sphres. 
And  like  a  ghost  disshrouded,  white  the  sea. 
So  may  the  truth  be,  flashed  out  by  one  blow. 
And  (iuido  see,  one  instant,  and  be  saved. 
Else  I  avert  my  fece,  nor  follow  him 
Into  that  sad  obscure  sequestered  state 
Where  Ood  unmakes  but  to  remake  the  soul 
He  else  made  first  in  vain;  which  must  not 

be. 
Enough,  for  I  miw  die  this  very  night. 
And  how  should  I  dare  die,  this  man  let  live  7 
Carry  this  forthwith  to  the  governor." 

This  beautifully-conceived  and,  in  the 
main,  well-executed  picture  of  the  hoary 
head  in  the  way  of  righteousness,  stands 
in  strong  contrast  to  that  presented  to  our 
minds  by  Count  Guido's  last  discourse, 
delivered  at  intervals  through  the  day  of 
his  execution,  to  the  two  dignitaries  who 
were  unlucky  enough  to  be  sent  to  prepare 
him  for  death.    Browning's  "  Dernier  Jour 
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d'un  Condamn^  "  is  at  this  disadvantage  as 
compared  with  Victor  Hugo's  that  its  sab-^ 
ject  has  as  little  claim  on  oar  pity  as  a 
man-eating  tiger,  bounding  fiercely  in  the 
pit  where  he  waits  the  death-stroke.  On 
this  ground  objections  may  be  raised  to 
such  a  theme,  especially  when  presented 
with  the  fulness  of  detail  it  is  here,  as  too 
much  beyond  the  pale  of  human  sympathy 
and  experience  for  legitimate  art.  But 
the  hideous  form  is  unquestionably  dravm 
with  great  power,  and,  barring  an  occa- 
sional slip,*  with  great  consistency.  The 
Count's  shuddering  description  of  the 
gnsly  engine  which  awaits  him,  his  appeals 
to  his  aristocratic  confessors  not  to  suffer 
it  to  leave  the  necks  of  peasants  to  sever  a 
noble  one  like  his  own,  are  natural.  So  is 
his  sense  of  injury  at  being  doomed  to 
sufier  for  an  act  which  he  thinks  not  much 
worse  than  the  pranks  of  the  men  of  fash- 
ion of  his  early  days.  Nor  does  it  at  all 
surprise  us  to  hear  him  now  contradict 
many  things  he  told  his  judges.  The  man, 
then,  so  broken  by  misfortunes  as  to  have 
no  wish  to  live  on  his  own  account,  now 
hates  to  think  of  parting  with  the  *'  mani- 
fold and  plenitudinous  life  '*  which  he 
longs  to  enjoy  at  the  expense  of  others. 
The  dutiful  son,  the  loving  father,  disap- 

Eears  from  our  gaze.  The  champion  of 
kw  now  scofifs  at  the  notion  of  any  right 
save  might,  and  declares  himself  not  worse, 
only  more  logical,  than  his  fellows  —  a 
bolder  follower  out  than  they  of  the  con- 
cealed premise  common  to  both,  the  false- 
ness or  the  religion  which  th^  profess. 
For  Guido  has  seen,  like  the  Pope,  that 
there  is  much  practical  unbelief  amons 
Christians ;  only  the  discovery  has  affected 
his  mind  in  a  different  manner.  The  grief 
of  the  saint  is  the  hideous  consolation  of 
the  sinner,  who  beguiles  some  tedious  time 
by  imagining  the  amazement  of  polite 
IU)me,  should 

**  Professors  turn  possessors,  realize 
The  faith  they  play  with  as  a  fknoy  now, 

and  begin  to  act  upon  it ;  and  who 
turns  sharply  on  the  confessor  who  (mute 
before)  helped  him  to  a  Virgilian  quota- 
tion, with  a 

"thanks,  Abate, —  though  the    Christian's 
dumb. 
The  Latinist's  TiTaoioos  in  you  yet!  *' 

We  knew  before  that  Guido  did  not 
love  his    wife.    Now    he    frankly    owns 

*  Saoh  ts  where  the  haughty  Count  talks  of 
"Duke  Some-title-ar-other^B  fkce,"  as  a  contempt  a- 
oos  democrat  mlffht.  There  are  also  a  few  lines 
two  pagM  ftom  the  end  which  are  too  noble  for  his 
character. 


that  he  hated  her — to  begin  with,  for  not 
&lling  in  love  with  him  at  first  sight,  then, 
yet  more,  when  his  cruelty  found  her 

**  cold  and  pale  and  mute  as  stone. 
Strong  as  stone  also  " 

to  resist  his  evil  designs,  and  to  scare  him 
by  the  patience  which  suggested  an  un- 
seen Avenger  in  the  background!  He 
hates  her  stiU  for  having  lived  to  teU  the 
truth,  when  any  other  woman  would  have 
died  at  once ;  and  feels  it  hard  that  all  his 
well-planned  schemes  should  be  baffled  by 

**  this  one  ghost  thing,  half  on  earth. 
Half  out  of  it,  as  if  she  held  Ghxi's  hand, 
While  she  leant  book  and  looked  her  last  at  me.*' 

Mean  to  the  very  last,  Guido's  fiercest 
outbursts  are  calculated  by  him  for  a  pur- 
pose. When  he  reviles  the  Pope,  re- 
nounces the  faith,  gloats  over  his  victims' 
deaths,  and  sees  nothing  in  his  own  crime 
to  regret  but  its  failure,  he  is  all  the  time 
hoping  to  obtain  a  respite  by  so  frightful  a 
display  of  impenitence. 

Most  horrible  is  his  end.  There  are, 
first,  his  fiendish  parting  stabs  at  the  Pope, 
at  the  luckless  Abate,  and  at  the  Cardinal, 
whom  he  has  vainly  tried  to  bribe  by  a 
wild  offer  to  secure  for  him  the  Popedom 
at  the  coming  election;  then  his  spirits 
rise  with  the  false  and  brief  courage  be- 
stowed by  the  intoxication  of  approaching 
death ;  then  follows  their  final  collapse,  as, 
with  a  howl  of  firantic  terror,  he  finos  him- 
self face  to  face  with  it ;  and  his  lying  lips 
speak  the  truth  at  last,  when,  havine 
vainly  invoked  all  other  aid,  he  is  dragged 
out  crying  to  his  murdered  wife  for  sno- 
cour. 

<*  The  Pope  is  dead,  my  murderous  old  man. 
For  Tozzi  told  me  so;  and  you,  forsooth  — 
Why  you  don't  think.  Abate,  do  your  best. 
You'll  live  a  year  more  with   that  haoking 
cough. 


Cardinal,  only  seventh  of  seventy  i 
Is  not  one  called  Albano  in  the  list  T 
Go  eat  your  heart,  you'll  never  be  a  Pope! 
Inform  me,  is  k  true  you  left  your  love, 
A  Puoci,  for  promotion  in  the  Church  ? 
She's  more  than  in    the    Church  —  in  the 
churchyard! 

I  see  you  all  reel  to  the  rock  you  waves  — 
Some  forthright,  some  describe    a   sinuous 

track. 
Some  crested  brilliantly  with  heads  above. 
Some  in  a  strangled  swirl  sunk,  who  knows 

bow? 
But  all  hound  whither  the  main  current  sets, 
Rookward,  an  end  in  foam  for  all  of  you! 
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What  if  I  am  b'ertaken,  pushed  to  the  front. 
By  all  you  crowding  smoother  souls  behind. 
And  reach  a  minute  sooner  than  was  meant, 
The  boundary  whereon  I  break  to  mist  7 

00  to!  the  smoothest,  safest  of  you  all. 
Most  perfect  and  compact,  wave  in  my  train, 
Spite  of  the  blue  tranquillity  above. 

Spite  of  the  breadth  before  of  lapsing  peace, 
Where  broods  the  halcyon,  and  the  fish  leaps 

free. 
Will  presently  begin  to  feel  the  prick 
At  lazy  heart,  the  push  at  torpid  brain, 
Will  rook  vertiginously  in  turn,  and  reel. 
And,  emulative,  rush  to  death  like  me. 

1  lived  and  died  a  man,  and  take  man's 

chance. 
Honest  and  bold;  right  will  be  done  to  such. 
Who  are  these  you  have  let  descend  my  stair  ! 
Ha!  their  accursed  psalm!  Lights  at  the  sill! 
Is  it  *  open  *  they  dare  bid  you  ?    Treachery? 
Sirs,  have  I  spoken  one  wonl  all  the  while 
Out  of  the  world  of  words  I  had  to  say  7 
Not  one  word!    All  was  IbUy. —  I  laughed 

and  mocked! 
Sirs,  my  first  true  word,  all  truth  and  no  lie, 
Is  —  save  me  notwithstanding.    Life  is  all! 
I  was  just  stark  mad  —  let  the  madman  live. 
Pressed  by  as  many  chains  as  you  please  pile. 
Don*t  open!     Hold  me  from  them!    I  am 

yours, 
I  am  the  Grand  Duke's  —  no,  I  am  the  Pope's! 
Abate,  —  Cardinal,  —  Christ,  —  Maria, — 

God,— 
PompUia,  will  you  let  them  murder  me  7  " 

''So  bad  a  death  argues  a  monstrous 
life  "  —  with  infallible  certainty  this  time. 
And  80  the  curtain  falls ;  rising  again  for 
an  Epilogue  (assignable  on  internal  evi- 
dence to  the  biographer  of  Frederick  the 
Great^,  in  which  we  are  presented,  in 
Carlylese  fashion,  with  extracts  from  let- 
ters of  the  day,  describing  Guido's  edify- 
ing behaviour  on  the  scaffold,  Pompilia's 
fiineral  sermon,  and  the  like. 

Of  the  justice  of  our  opening  remarks 
upon  « The  Ring  and  the  Book,"  our 
readers  can  only  judge  when  they  have  I 
given  this  remarkable  poem  the  rail  and 
attentive  perusal  which  it  deserves.  But 
of  some  of  its  chiefest  merits,  the  extracts 
we  have  made  five  a  very  fair  notion.  (In- 
deed the  work  lends  itself  only  too  well  to 
extracts ;  its  author's  besetting  sin  being  a 
tendency  to  elaborate  parts  to  the  detri- 1 
ment  of  the  whole.)  And,  in  the  first' 
place,  the  lines  we  have  quoted  prove  that 
Browning  (in  spite  of  his  occasional  care- 
lessness) is  a  master  of  dramatic  blank 
verse.  The  music  of  many  of  them  is 
alike  perfect  in  itself  and  most  harmonious 
with  the  feeling  they  express.  The  two 
most    readily-divined    sources    of    their 


beauty  are  alliteration,  and  the  judicious 
intermixture  of  other  feet  with  the  ordi- 
nary iambics.  Observe,  for  instance,  how 
the  forceful  alliteration  of  the  apostrophe 
to  Lucretia,  and  of  the  description  of  Pom- 
pilia  at  the  window,  drives  the  line  home 
to  the  mind;  or  consider  (in  the  latter 
passage)  how  much  the  trochees,  in  its 
last  bne  save  one,  add  to  its  mournful 
beauty.  We  have  not  thought  good  to 
undertake  the  ungrateful  task  of  quoting 
instances  of  a  contrary  sort.  Whoso 
thinks  meet  to  look  for  them  will  often 
find  lines  disagreeably  crowded  with  con- 
sonants, and  mere  bits  of  prose  crept  in 
unawares  among  the  verse,  which  no  effort 
can  make  sound  like  poetry.  They  are 
natural  oversights  in  so  long  a  work,  and 
would  disappear,  for  the  most  part,  were 
its  least  interesting  portions  (where  they 
chiefly  occur)  struck  out,  through  its  au- 
thor's unhoped-for  conversion  to  the  doc- 
trine that 

**  As  'tis  a  greater  mystery  in  the  art 
Of  painting,  to  foreshorten  any  part 
Than  draw  it  out,  so  *tis  in  books  the  chief 
Of  all  perfections  to  be  plain  and  brief.'* 

How  great  would  be  the  advantage  of 
judicious  curtailment,  we  are  forcibly  re- 
minded as  we  glance  at  our  own  extracts. 
For  one  time  when  the  necessary  omis- 
sions may  have  done  some  harm,  they 
have  thrice  as  often  proved  a  benefit ;  so 
that  the  effect  of  the  passage  is  generally 
weakened  by  the  re-admission  of  the  ex- 
cluded lines. 

Our  selections  are  also  sufficient  to  show 
the  magnificence  of  many  of  Browning's 
similes,  and  their  frequent  dramatic  ap- 
propriateness. All  the  comparisons  in 
this  poem  do  not,  as  we  have  before  ob- 
served, possess  the  latter  quality.  They 
are  sometimes  sown  too  thick  and  worked 
out  too  minutely  for  their  speaker's  situa- 
tion ;  at  other  times  they  want  oongruity 
with  his  character :  — 

'*  Jewels  at  nose  and  lips  but  ill  appear. 
Bather  than  all  things  wit  let  none  be  there." 

But  it  is  not  so  with  those  we  have  quoted 
—  in  our  text  at  least.  Those  two  or  three 
short  ones  of  Pompilia  are  as  suitable  as 
they  are  pathetic ;  there  is  an  impressive 
grandeur  in  the  Pope's  thunder-storm, 
and  an  extraordinary  happiness  of  illustra- 
tion, as  well  as  beauty  of  description,  in 
the  simile  of  the  waves,  in  our  concluding 
extract.  The  supreme  moment  also  at 
which  these  two  last  are  used  well  justi- 
fies the  poetic  elevation  which  they  attain. 
The  characters  presented  to  us  in  "  The 
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Ring  and  the  Book  "  are  not  complex,  but 
simple.  Pompilia  and  the  Pope  are  both 
of  a  dazzling  whiteness ;  Count  Goido  is 
dark  as  Gaspar  Poussin's  blackest  land* 
scane  —  unnatural  like  it,  we  should  have 
saio,  did  we  not  know  that  moral  eclipses 
such  as  his  have  been,  and  are  therefore 
possibilities.  Nevertheless,  the  art  which 
depicts  the  more  ordinary  intermixtures 
of  ffood  with  evil,  and  of  evil  with  good, 
in  the  human  character,  has  a  greater  and 
more  interesting  task.  In  the  present 
case,  we  are  most  attracted  by  the  mixed 
character,  CaponsacchL 

The  effect  of  the  poem  as  a  whole  may 
be  considered  either  morally  or  artistically. 
In  the  former  view,  we  strongly  approve 
its  picture  of  innocence  made  by  its  very 
excess  to  look  like  guilt  in  the  puzzling 
half-lights  of  this  world.  For  every  such 
instance  of  the  incompleteness  of  earth's 
justice  is  an  ^peal  to  that  higher  tribunal 
where  each  cause  which  has  been  ill-tried 
on  earth  shall  be  tried  over  again.  But 
on  artistic  grounds  we  may  doubt  whether 
the  general  effect  is  not  too  distressing, 
and  whether  our  eye  has  not  been  kept 
too  long  fixed  upon  a  catastrophe  which, 
while  it 

"  makes  us  tremble. 
Touches  us  not  with  pity.** 

The  defects,  whether  in  plan  or  execu- 
tion, which  our  survey  of  "The  Ring  and 
the  Book  "  has  disclosed  to  us,  confirm  the 
truth  of  the  remarks  in  our  former  paper, 
on  its  author.  They  may  all  be  resolved 
into  the  original  fault  —  the  artistic  con- 
science, strong  enough  very  possibly  for 
ordinary  gifts,  but  all  too  weak  here, 
wanting  force  to  control  exuberant 
powers ;  the  brilliant  wit  which  insists  on 
displajring  itself  by  flashing  sarcasms  and 
home  truths  uttered  at  moat  unseasonable 
moments;  the  abundance  of  thought, 
which  refuses  to  be  compressed  by  the 
ordinary  limitations  of  time  and  appropri- 
ateness ;  the  vigorous  humour,  which  de- 
clines to  stand  aside,  and  ^ive  the  pathetic 
or  the  tragic  the  space  which  they  recjuire. 
And  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  this  conscience 
in  the  sphere  of  art  has  evidently  grown 
(as  does  its  namesake  in  the  higher  realm 
of  morals)  weaker  *  through  disregard. 
Like  Virgil  in  Dante,  who,  "per  lungo 
silenzio  parea  fioco,"  its  voice  is  feebler 
than  of  old.  The  author  of  "  A  Blot  on 
the  'Scutcheon"  would  have  hesitated 
long  before  committing  some  of  the  tres- 
passes against  dramatic  propriety  which 
appear  not  to  cost  the  writer  of  "  The 
lUng  and  the  Book "  a  single  pang   of 


remorse.  The  young  man  who  wrote 
"Paracelsus'*  would  have  shrunk  firom 
inditing  the  unmusical  verses  which,  in 
this  poem  of  his  mature  ^ears,  rise  like 
stakes  in  the  current,  givmg  unpleasant 
shocks  to  the  barque  that  intrusts  itself  to 
its  course. 

Nevertheless,  despite  of  these  vexations, 
there  is  always  refreshment  in  converse 
with  a  perfectly  original  mind.  The 
presence  of  the  one  missing  gift  might 
nave  here  left  that  originality  untouched, 
while  causing  it  to  exert  itself  with  uni- 
form ^ace;  and  we  bewail  its  absence 
accordmgly.  But  let  us,  while  regretting 
what  we  have  not,  be  very  thankful  for 
what  we  have  —  a  blending  of  pathetic 
and  humourous  powers,  the  result  of 
which  is  something  never  before  seen ;  to 
which  they  who  refbse  every  other  greet- 
ing must  at  least,  obeying  Hamlet — 

"  Therell>re  as  astranger  give  it  welcome." 

The  artist  who,  with  Buonarotti,  says  to 
his  predecessors,  "  Better  than  you  I  can- 
not build,  but  like  you  I  will  not  build," 
may  with  him  rear  a  St.  Peter's ;  but  only 
if^  as  he  did,  he  soars  above  any  one  good 
example,  bv  the  help  of  those  great  prin- 
ciples whicn  are  the  generalization  of  them 
all.  Had  Michael  Angelo  disregarded  law 
to  follow  the  mere  impulses  of  a  clever 
fancy,  the  pilgrim's  eye  would  discern 
another  sort  of  dome  than  that  which  now 
floats  mtgestic  above  the  billowy  Campa- 
gna :  Browning's,  like  all  real  genius,  haa 
been  to  a  great  extent  a  law  to  itself.  But 
the  degree  to  which  it  has  failed  to  be  so^ 
is  the  exact  measure  of  its  unsuccessful- 
ness ;  for  lawlessness  is  incompatible  with 
beauty.  Yet  if  the  structure  he  has  reared 
for  us  be  no  St.  Peter's  (whether  that  of 
Rome  or  that  of  Westminster),  but  rather 
akin  to  the  vast  cathedral  which  perpetu- 
ates the  name  of  St.  Peter^s  follower  in 
Venice;  if  in  his  work  the  incongruous 
materials  refuse  sometimes  to  form  a  har^ 
monious  whole ;  if  there  are  in  it  barbaric 
displays  of  riches  by  grotesque  ornaments 
which  a  strict  taste  must  reprove ;  and  if 
the  traveller  who  enters  his  portals  com- 
plains at  first  of  a  dimness  which  ob- 
scures his  vision,  yet  are  richly-varied 
colours,  strange  yet  stately  forms,  solemn 
and  magnificent  vistas,  not  wanting  for  his 
delight. 

Who  can  feel  ungrateful  to  the  hand 
which  has  ffiven  us  similes  like  those  we 
have  quoted,  or  like  the  exquisite  thought 
in  the  dedication  of  "  Men  and  Women," 
of  the  side  of  the  moon,  unseen  by  us  com- 
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mon  men,  but  revealed  in  its  fall  glory  to 
£ndymion,  as  the  type  of  genius  turning 
its  hidden  brightness  upon  love?  Who 
would  speak  lightly  of  the  author  to 
whom  we  owe  such  fine  dramatic  blank 
verse ;  so  many  soothing,  so  many  stirring 
lyrics;  so  much  sharp,  yet  unmalicious 
satire ;  last  and  best,  such  high  triumphs 
of  the  imagination  as  Pippa's  New  Year's, 
and  Mildred's  death-day;  as  the  bewil- 
dered physician,  who,  looking  for  healing 
herbs,  nas  found  the  true  panacea ;  as  the 
success  of  the  long-bafEled  quest  for  the 


Dark  Tower ;  as  the  Form  floating  in  si- 
lent majesty  o'er  land  and  sea,  and  the 
sinner  at  the  Judge's  feet,  in  "  Christmas 
Eve  "  and  «  Easter  Day ; "  or,  as  of  late, 
Pope  and  Cardinal,  priest  and  noble,  saint 
and  sinner  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
grouped  lifelike  by  the  magic  spell  of 
genius,  round  the  bed  of  one  dying  girl  ? 
For  our  own  part^  at  least,  let  the  frank- 
ness of  our  censure  guarantee  the  sincerity 
of  our  admiration :  "  Cui  malus  est  nemo, 
quis  bonus  esse  potest  1 " 


Cotton  Gbowino  in  India. — The  Delhi 
Gazette  gives  an  interesting  aoooont  of  a  suo- 
oessfol  experimeDt  in  cotton  growing  during  last 
season  in  lndi%  in  the  neighboarbood  of  Delhi, 
which  appears  to  possess  some  value  with  respect 
to  the  question  of  the  ability  of  India  to  compete 
with  the  Southern  States  of  America.  The  su- 
periority of  the  South  lies  mainly  in  the  ability 
to  obtain  a  larse  return  per  acre  —  the  average 
being  several  times  higher  than  that  of  India; 
but  3ie  effect  of  the  experiment  is  to  show  that 
four  times  the  present  ordinary  yield  is  obtain- 
able in  India.  The  experimenter  was  Mr.  Lo- 
gin, superintending  engineer  of  the  Umballa 
division,  and  the  method  of  cultivation  was  sug- 
gested to  him  by  what  he  had  seen  in  Egypt 
The  Gazette  states  :  — 

Xotwithstanditif^  some  9eriou8  drawbacks  arising 
fh)m  floods  and  a  character  of  a  porrion  of  the  soil, 
the  resalts  thus  far  have  exceeded  his  mowt  san- 
gaine  expectations.  The  seed  selected  was  the  or^ 
dinary  seed  of  the  conn  try,  purchased  without  anv 
special  effort  at  selection  in  the  Delhi  bazaar.  It 
was  planted  at  the  usual  times,  on  the  Egyptian 
system,  and  has  since  been  irrigated  after  the  same 
plan.  The  result  is  that  already  about  800  lbs.  per 
acre  of  dean  cotton  have  been  collected,  and  there 
is  still  a  period  of  six  weeks  of  the  gathering  sea- 
son left  It  is  believed  that  between  600  and  m  lbs. 
will  be  secured.  This  is  aboutybur  times  cu  much  €U 
the  ordinary  yield  under  native  cultivation,  a  result 
that  is  sure  to  arrest  the  attention  not  only  of  the 
Indian  cultivator,  but  of  the  cotton  manufkcturers 
of  England.  If  such  results^  as  we  have  here  re- 
corded, are  possible  in  all  the  cotton-growing  dis- 
tricts of  India  the  day  is  not  fkr  distant  when  Man- 
chester will  be  independent  of  America. 

It  is  further  added  that  Login  will  report  the 
results  officially  to  his  (Government,  so  that  it 
may  be  hoped  his  fiiots  will  have  ample  public- 
ity. Of  course  it  is  a  long  step  ftom  making 
experiments  under  Tigilant  European  direction 
to  the  general  adoption  of  noTeltiee  of  agricul- 
ture among  a  populatbn  like  that  of  India;  and 
there  is  some  danger  of  the  experiments  coming 
too  late.  Economist. 


An  iNintTED  Eleot  by  Oliver  Goldsmith  — 
Struggling  the  other  day  through  a  quantity  of 
old  papers,  I  lighted  on  poor  Goldy*s  panegyric 
of  his  warm-hearted  patron,  the  amiable  and 
intelligent  Quaker,  Joseph  Fenn  Sleigh  (Foote*s 
'•  Doctor  Sligo  "),  •*  the  schoolfellow  of  Burke 
at  Ballitore,  the  first  friend  of  Barry  the  painter, 
who  died  prematurely  in  1771,  an  eminent 
physoian  at  Cork."  (Prior's  Life  (f  Goldr 
smith,  I  148-9.) 

The  doctor,  who  was  of  Derbyshire  descent, 
died  on  Thursday,  May  10,  1770,  aged  thirty- 
seven  (a  life  how  short  for  his  sorrowing  friends!) 
leaving  behind  him  an  idictio  sister  and  a  large 
fortune —  the  latter  (as  too  many  know  to  their 
bitter  cost)  a  never-ending  subject  of  litifration; 
but  to  which,  if  every  one  had  his  due,  we  be- 
lieve a  certain  learned  seijeant  has,  or  ought  to 
have,  a  prior  claim  :  — 

"It  were  in  vain  to  expatiate  on  virtues  univer^ 
sally  known,  to  emblazon  that  merit  which  eyerv 
heirt  confesses ;  were  even  Fancy  to  be  indulged,  ft 
could  aot  exaggerate  the  reality;  but  Fancy  can 
here  find  no  breast  suflieientlf  vacant  fur  iU  admis- 
gion  —  on  the  hearts  of  all  who  knew  him ;  on  the 
wretch  whom  he  relieved  —  of  the  Parent  whom  he 
solaced ;  of  the  Friend  whom  he  delighted :  — 

'*  Undoubted  grief!  no  grief  excessive  call, 
Hot  stop  the  tears  which  now  in  torrents  fUL 
Dear  Sleigh's  no  more!  the  man  whom  all  ad* 

mlreo. 
The  man  whose  breast  each  social  virtue  fired, 
Is  now  no  more!    In  Death's  cold  sleep  he  lies; 
A  cause  sufficient  for  our  friendly  sighs. 
Could  Learning.  Goodness,  Charity  insare, 
Could  Worth  and  Genius.  Wit  and  Truth  secure 
Our  darling  Sleigh —  then  Ivove  sincere  might 

save 
The  best  of  men  fh>m  an  untimely  grave! 
Cease  my  sad  hearty  nor  injure  by  your  lays 
The  worthy  man  you  fkintlv  strive  to  praise! 
View  every  Ace  —  behold  the  rich  and  poor  — 
With  downcast  eyes  regret  that  Sleigh's  no  more! 
"  OuvER  Goldsmith, 

'*BoflCommon,  Ireland.** 

Notes  and  Queries. 
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^CHAPTER  XXIU. 


This  was  a  very  favourable  year  for 
Pampelhagen ;  an^  when  the  harvest  came, 
and  the  pnces  of  grain  went  up,  Axel  von 
Rambow  was  relieved  from  all  his  anx- 
ieties and  embarrassments. 

He  made  calculations,  and  was  quite 
sure,  reckoning  the  rape  at  such  a  fijzure, 
and  the  profit  of  the  sheep  and  of  the 
dairy-farm  at  so  and  so  much,  that,  with 
the  Quantity  of  wheat  he  should  have,  he 
could  pay  the  last  dollar  of  his  debts. 
The  devil  must  be  in  it,  if  he  didn't  finish 
this  year,  completely  out  of  debt.  There 
was  good  reason  why  this  year  should  be 
prosperous,  he  had  been  himself  at  Fum- 
pelhagen,  he  had  concerned  himself  in  the 
management  of  affairs,  and  every  one 
knows  that  the  eve  of  the  master  is  for 
husbandry  what  the  sun  is  for  the  world, 
everything  grows  and  ripens  in  its  light, 
and  the  grass  grows  green  beneath  the 
master's  tread.  So  Axel  took  the  gifts 
and  mercies  of  the  Lord  coolly  out  of  his 
hands,  and  gave  himself  the  credit  of  the 
blessed  year, — even  the  high  price  of  grain 
seemed  to  him  a  deserved  reward  for  his 
industry. 

So  he  sat  on  his  high  horse,  and  although 
he  found  it  for  the  moment  a  little  difficult 
to  meet  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  es- 
tate, and  to  pay  the  notes  held  by  David 
and  Slusuhr,  as  thev  fell  due,  yet  it  gave 
him  no  uneasiness,  for  he  had  gained  great 
credit,  in  the  region,  for  his  intelligent  and 
industrious  management,  as  he  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  Pomuchelskopp  had 
several  times  taken  occasion  to  ofifer  him 
money.  He  had  accepted  it,  withcmt  re- 
flection, to  satisfy  David  and  Slusuhr,  and 
he  paid  them  with  Fomuchelskopp's  money, 
ana  they  paid  it  again  to  Pomuchelskopp, 
and  he  again  to  Axel,  and  so  it  went 
round  the  circle.  This  arrangement  would 
have  been  very  fine,  if  he  had  not  been  the 
only  one  to  suffer  by  it,  and  if  Pomuchels- 
kopp had  not  had  the  inconvenience  of 
unpacking  the  rouleaux,  every  time,  lest 
Axel  should  notice  that  he  got  his  own 
money  again.  But  this  was  unaVoidable, 
unless  Pomuchelskopp  would  come  out 
from  his  cover,  under  which  he  lay  in  wait 
for  Pumpelhagen;  so  he  yielded  to  the 
necessity,  especially  since  he  found  the 
business  so  amusing. 

Axel  also  took  pleasure  in  this  business, 
for  he  always  had  money  '  to  supply  his 
necessities,  and  the  amount  that  he  gave 
for  it  seemed  to  him  quite  insignificant, 
since  it  had  never  occurred  to  him  to 
reckon  the  interest  for  a  whole  year.    He 


also  thought  seriously  of  introducing 
great  improvements  upon  the  estate.  It 
is  an  old  story,  though  a  sad  one,  that 
these  young  masters,  who  understand 
nothing  properly  about  farming,  are  al- 
ways introducing  improvements,  whereby 
they  ruin  themselves  in  the  speediest  man- 
ner. I  mean,  particularly,  with  the  live 
stock.  Why  is  this  so?  I  think  it  is 
mainly  because  the  young  masters  have 
very  Uttle  trouble  in  procuring  a  new  bull 
or  a  pair  of  new-fashioned  rams,  and  be- 
cause the  laws  of  oattle-breedins  are  so 
plainly  laid  down,  that  the  stupidest  per- 
son can  discourse  wisely  about  them. 
They  need  only  to  shove  aside  the  expe- 
rience of  years,  and*  that  is  not  hard  for 
them,  and  then  they  stand  there,  with  their 
young  heads,  as  important  as  the  old  peo- 
ple with  their  gray  ones. 

Upon  the  Pmnpelhagen  estate,  there  was 
a  dairy-farm,  of  Breitenburg  cows,  which 
the  old  Kammerrath  had  purchased  with 
Habermann's  assistance,  and  upon  Haber- 
mann's  recommendation.  Something  new 
must  be  done  here,  so  Axel  journeyed  to 
Sommersdorf^  in  Pomerania,  where  there 
was  a  cattle-auction,  and  bought,  upon 
Pomuchelskopp's  advice,  a  wonderf^  Ayr- 
shire bull.  Why?  Well,  firstly,  because 
he  was  handsome,  secondly,  because  he 
came  from  Scotland,  and,  thirdly,  because 
he  was  something  new.  There  was  a 
flock  of  sheep  on  the  estate,  of  the 
Negretti-stock,  which  yielded  a  great  deal 
of  wool,  and  were  always  profitable,  but 
Pomuchelskopp,  as  he  saidL,  had  got  a  tha- 
ler and  a  half  more  the  stone,  at  the  wool- 
market,  so  the  young  Herr  let  himself  be 
persuaded  into  buying  of  his  neighbor,  for 
ready  money,  a  pair  of  very  fine  Electoral 
rams.  That  he  could  estimate  the  value 
of  them  and  reckon  it  against  Pomuchels- 
kopp, to  his  great  advantage,  did  not  oc- 
cur to  him ;  he  had  enough  else  to  think 
of. 

Habermann  strove,  with  all  his  might, 
against  these  new  arrangements,  but  in 
vain ;  in  the  eyes  of  his  young  Herr  he 
was  an  old  man,  who  had  fallen  astern  and 
could  not  keep  up  with  the  times ;  and  al- 
though the  old  man  based  his  opposition 
on  very  strong  and  reasonable  arguments, 
he  had  always  the  same  answer:  ''But, 
good  heavens  I  we  can  at  least  try  it ; " 
not  thinking  that,  in  some  things,  trying 
and  ruining  are  the  same.  The  inspector 
could  do  nothing,  and  was  only  thankful 
his  master  had  not  taken  to  raising 
thorough-bred  horses,  which  was  the  busi- 
ness he  detested,  of  idl  others.  The 
young  wife  aho,  could  prevent  nothing; 


[•  Entered  aooording  to  Act  of  CongreM.  in  the  year  1870.  by  Llttell  ft  Gaj,  in  the  Offiee  of  the  libraiiao 

of  Congreaa  at  Wasliington.] 
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she  did  not  know  the  manner  in  which 
Axel  relieved  himself  from  his  difficukies, 
—without  being  an  indifferent  observer, 
she  must  judge  by  what  she  saw,  and  this 
was  just  at  present  with  Axel  great  con- 
tentment and  eolden  prospects. 

In  Gurlitz,  also,  Pomuohelskopp  and  his 
Hflinning  were  in  a  state  of  great,  though 
not  strictly  speaking,  family  contentment ; 
but  this  they  did  not  expect,  in  their  mod- 
ef^ty,  no,  they  were  contented  with  the 
smooth  progress  of  the  money  business, 
and  their  prospects  became,  literally,  more 
and  more  golden,  for  the  boundiu*y  be- 
tween Pumpelhagen  and  Gurlitz  was 
fn^wing  more  and  more  undefined,  and 
Pomuchelskopp,  meanwhile,  had  only  the 
unpleasant  task  of  clipping  his  Hiinning's 
winffs,  lest  she  should  positively  fly  over 
the  hedffe,  and  scratch  for  worms  on  the 
other  side. 

In  Joohen  Niissler's  house,  the  old  lady 
Contentment  had  established  herself  com- 
fortably on  the  divan,  and,  if  one  had 
spoken  of  golden  prospects  there,  it  must 
nave  been  in  the  sense  in  which  the  poets 
speak  of  the  **  golden  morning  sky,"  not 
because  they  thmk  that  the  glow  of  the 
morning  skv  is  like  the  glitter  of  gold,  but 
only  that  they  know  nothing  more  beauti- 
ful than  the  latter,  possibly  because  they 
see  it  so  seldom.  Gk»ttlieb  was  gettinz  rid 
of  his  long-haired,  Fietistic  ways,  and  be- 
ginning to  look  at  the  world  with  his  nat- 
ural eyes,  instead  of  through  the  blue  spec- 
tacles he  had  acquired  at  Erlangen,  or 
elsewhere. 

To  Briisig's  iov,  he  played  Boston — very 
badly;  he  had  been  on  horse-back  once, 
and  had  fallen  off,  without  setting  hurt, 
and  when  he  came  to  Jochen  ]Nussler*s  har- 
vest feast,  though  he  did  not  exactly  dance, 
that  is  to  say,  openly,  before  all  the  people, 
he  had  practised  a  Schottische  with  Linmg 
in  the  parlor,  and,  at  its  close,  had  sung 
with  a  clear  ^ough  rather  plaintive  voice, 
"Vivallera!" 

But  Rudolph?  Well,  we  will  only  re- 
peat what  Hiigendorf  himself  said  to  Bra- 
sig  about  him:  ^He,  Brasig?  Just  as  I 
was,  true  as  I  live  I  Bones  like  ivory  1 
Just  looks  at  a  thing,  and  knows  how,  just 
as  I  used  to  I  And  books  ?  Won't  touch 
'em  1    Just  like  me  1 " 

Fran  Niissler  was  happy  in  the  happi- 
ness of  her  children,  and  young  Jochen 
and  young  Bansohan  sat  together  peace- 
fully, for  hours,  without  saying  a  word, 
and  thought  of  the  time  when  they  should 
have  a  new  crown-prince,  young  Jochen 
Rudolph,  and  young  Banschan  the  seventh. 
That  was  not  exactly  a  morning  sky,  but 
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for  moderate  people,  like  Jochen  and  Ban- 
schan, an  evening  sky  often  looks  golden. 

So  in  every  house,  in  the  whole  region, 
there  was  happiness  for  each  after  its  kind, 
but  in  one  house,  where  peace  had  lom^ 
been  an  inmate,  and  had  sat  in  its  own 
place  by  the  warm  stove,  in  winter,  and 
under  the  lindens  before  the  door,  or  in 
the  arbor  in  the  garden,  in  summer,  like  a 
good  old  grandukther,  and  had  kept  a 
watchful  eye  upon  little  Louise's  joyous 
bounds,  and  had  guided  the  Frau  Fastorin's 
duster,  and  kept  the  Herr  Fastor's  papers 
in  order,  the  good  old  grandfather  was  no 
longer  there,  —  he  had  silently  taken  his 
leave,  and  bad  shut  the  door  softlv  behind 
him,  and  was  sone  to  the  place  whence  he 
came ;  and,  in  his  stead,  unrest  and  anxiety 
had  entered,  for  the  good  old  Faster  was 
daily  growing  weaker.  He  was  not  con- 
fined to  a  sick-bed,  and  had  no  particular 
disease,  and  Doctor  Strump,  of  Rahnstadt, 
with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  could 
find,  out  of  the  three  thousand,  seven  hun- 
dred, seventy  and  seven  diseases  which 
humanity  is  subject  to,  bv  good  rishts,  no 
single  one  which  suited  him.  So  he  must 
minister  to  himself,  and  he  did  so,  for  good 
old  grandfather  Feace,  when  he  took  his 
departure,  had  laid  his  hand  on  the  Fastor's 
head,  sayinff,  **I  go,  but  only  for  a  short 
time;  then  i  will  return  to  thy  Regina. 
Thou  dost  not  need  me,  for  I  entered  thy 
heart  vears  ago,  in  the  solemn  hour  when 
thou  didst  choose  between  Grod  and  the 
world.  Now  sleep,  for  thou  mayest  well 
be  wearv." 

And  he  was  wear^,  very  weary.  His 
Regina  had  placed  him  on  the  sofa,  under 
the  picture-gallerv,  according  to  his  desire, 
that  he  mieht  look  out  of  the  window ;  hia 
Louise  had  covered  him  warmly,  and  they 
had  both  gone  out  on  tiptoe,  that  they 
might  not  disturb  his  repose.  •  Out  of 
doors,  the  first  snowflakes  of  the  winter 
were  falling  from  the  sky,  gently,  ever 
gently;  and  it  was  as  quiet  without  as 
within,  as  within  his  heart ;  and  it  seemed 
to  him  as  if  the  outstretched  hands  of 
Christ  beckoned  and  pointed,  —  no  one 
saw  it,  but  so  his  Regina  afterwards  ex- 
plained the  matter,  —  and  he  got  up,  and 
opened  his  old  chest  of  drawers,  which 
he  had  from  his  father,  and  which  hia 
mother  had  always  polished,  herself,  and 
had  seated  himself  in  the  arm-chair  before 
it,  wishing  once  more  to  look  over  things 
which  he  had  valued  so  much. 

The  chest  was  his  cabinet  of  curiositiety 
for  everything  that  had  been  important  or 
remarkable  in  his  life  had  its  memento 
here ;  it  was  his  family  medicine  chest,  in 
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which  he  stored  his  remedies  for  the  trou- 
bles and  cares  of  this  world,  which  he  used 
when  he  was  sick  at  heart;  simple  reme- 
dies, but  they  always  answered  the  pur- 
pose. They  were  not  put  up  in  vials  and 
bottles  and  boxes,  and  no  labeU  were  fas- 
tened on  them ;  they  were  merely  plucked 
by  his  hand,  in  happy  hours,  and  preserved 
for  use.  Everything,  by  which  he  could 
recall  to  his  memory  the  purest  joys  of  his 
life,  was  gathered  here,  and  whenever  he 
was  sad,  he  refreshed  his  soul  with  them, 
and  he  never  closed  the  old  chest  without 
deriving  strength  from  his  remedies,  and 
expressing  gratitude  for  them.  There  lay 
the  Bible,  which,  when  a  boy,  he  had  re- 
ceived from  his  father,  there  was  the  beau- 
tiful crystal  glass,  which  his  best  friend 
had  given  him,  when  he  left  the  University, 
there  was  the  pocket-book,  which  his 
Begina  had  embroidered  for  him,  when 
they  were  betrothed ;  there  were  sea-shells, 
which  a  sailor,  whom  he  once  directed  into 
the  right  way,  had  sent  to  him,  years  after ; 
there  were  little  Christmas  and  ^ew  Year 
notes,  from  Louise  and  Mining,  and  Lining, 
which  they  had  indited  with  infinite  labor, 
and  also  their  first  attempts  at  needle- 
work ;  there  was  the  withered  bridal- 
wreath  worn  by  his  Regina  on  their  wed- 
ding-day, and  the  great  silver-clasped, 
pictorial  Bible,  Habermann's  gift,  and  the 
silver  mounted  meerschaum  pipe,  Brasig's 
gift,  upon  his  seventy-fifth  birth-day.  In 
the  cupboard  underneath,  were  old  shoes ; 
the  shoes  which  Louise  and  Begina  and 
himself  had  worn,  when  they  first  entered 
the  Pastor's  house. 

Old  shoes  are  not  beautiful,  but  these 
must  have  been  very  dear  to  him,  for  he 
had  taken  them  out,  and  placed  each  pair 
by  itself,  and  looked  long  at  them,  and 
thought  much,  and  then  he  had  taken  his 
first  Bibl^  upon  his  lap,  and  opened  at  our 
Lord's  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  read 
therein.  No  one  saw  him,  to  be  sure,  but 
it  must  have  been  so;  his  Begina  knew 
very  well  how  it  all  happened,  ^d  then  he 
grew  weary,  and  laid  his  head  back  against 
the  chair,  and  fell  softly  asleep. 

So  they  found  him,  and  the  little  Frau 
Pastorin  sat  down  by  him  in  the  chair, 
and  put  her  arms  around  him  and  closed 
his  eyes,  and  laid  her  head  against  his,  and 
cried  silently,  and  Louise  threw  herself 
at  his  feet,  and  folded  her  hands  upon  his 
knees,  and  looked,  with  tearful  eves,  at  the 
two  dear,  still  faces.  Then  the  little  Frau 
Pastorin  folded  down  the  leaf  in  the  Bible, 
and  took  it  gently  out  of  his  hand,  and  she 
rose  up,  and  Louise  rose  also,  and  clung 
about  her  neck,  and  they  both  broke  into 
loud  weeping,  and  sought  protection  and 


comfort  in  each  other,  until  it  grew  to  be 
twilight.  Then  the  little  Frau  Pastorin 
took  the  Pastor's  boots  and  her  shoes,  and 
put  them  back  into  the  cupboard,  saying, 
"  I  bless  the  day,  when  you  came  togeUier 
into  this  house ; "  and  Louise  put  her  little 
shoes  beside  them,  saying,  "And  I  the 
day,  when  you  first  crossed  the  threshold," 
and  then  they  locked  np  the  chest,  with  all 
its  joys. 

After  three  days,  good  Pastor  Behrens 
!  was  buried,  in  his  churchyard,  in  a  place 
which  he  had  selected,  during  his  life, 
which  one  could  see,  through  the  clear 
panes  of  glass,  from  the  living-room  of  the 
parsonage,  and  upon  which  .fell  the  first 
teams  of  the  morning  sun. 

The  funeral  euests  had  departed,  Haber- 
mann  also  had  been  obliged  to  go;  but 
Uncle  Brasig  had  explained  that  he 
should  spend  the  night  at  the  parsonage. 
Through  the  day,  he  had  lent  a  helping 
hand,  and  now,  as  he  saw  the  two  women 
standing  at  the  window,  arm  in  arm,  lost 
in  sorrowful  thoughts,  he  stole  softly  out 
of  the  room,  up  to  his  sleeping-chamber, 
and  looked,  through  the  twilight,  over  to 
the  churchyard,  where  the  dai  grave  lay 
in  the  white  snow.  He  thought  of  the 
man  who  lay  beneath  it,  how  often  he  had 
extended  the  hand,  to  help  and  to  counsel 
him,  and  he  vowed  to  repay  the  debt  he 
owed  him,  with  all  his  might,  to  the  Fran 
Pastorin.  And  underneath,  in  the  living- 
room,  stood  the  two  bereaved  women,  also 
looking  over  at  the  dark  grave,  and  vow- 
ing silently,  in  their  hearts,  each  to  the 
other,  all  the  love  and  friendship,  which  he 
had  so  often  enjoined,  and  so  constantly 
practiced.  And  the  little  Frau  Pastorin 
thanked  God  and  her  Pastor  that  she  had 
so  sweet  a  comforter  in  her  sorrow  as  she 
held  in  her  arms,  and  she  stroked  Louise's 
soft  hair,  and  kissed  her  again  and  again ; 
and  Louise  prayed  to  God  and  her  other 
father,  that  she  might  be  endowed  with  all 
that  was  good  and  lovely,  that  she  might 
lay  it  all  in  her  foster-mother's  lap. 

Fresh  graves  are  like  hot-beets,  which 
the  gardeners  plant;  the  fairest  flowers 
spring  out  of  them;  but  poisonous  toad- 
stools shoot  up,  also,  from  these  beds. 

That  same  evening,  two  other  people  in 
Gurlitz,  were  standing  at  a  window,  and 
looking  through  the  panes,  in  the  twilight, 
— not  at  the  God*s  acre,  that  was  far  m>m 
their  thoughts,  no,  at  the  Pastor's  acre, — 
and  Pomuchelskopp  said  to  his  Hiinningf 
now  they  could  not  fail,  now  the  field  fell 
out  of  the  lease,  now  they  would  have  it, 
he  would  speak  to  the  new  Pastor  about  it, 
before  his  appointment. 

"MucheV    said    Hanning,  "the    Pum- 
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pelhagen  people  will  never  allow  it, 
they  will  not  let  that  field  slip  out  of  their 
fingers." 

**  HiEinning,  out  of  their  fingers  ?  I  hold  it 
in  my  own  hands." 

"  X  es,  if  the  young  Htfrr  must  accommo- 
date you;  but  how  if  we  shotdd  get  a 
young  priest  here,  who  will  farm  it  him- 
self?" 

<<Kliicking,  I  don't  recognize  you,  my 
dear  Kliickmgl  We  have  the  choice;  we 
will  choose  a  Pietist.  That  kind  are  all 
taken  up  with  their  Bibles  and  Psalm- 
books  and  tracts,  and  have  no  leisure  for 
farming." 

"  Yes,  but  you  don*t  choose  alone, 
there  are  Pumpelhagen,  and  Rexow,  and 
Warnitz." 

"  El  licking,  Warnitz  and  Rexow  I  What 
can  they  do  against  Pumpelhagen  and 
Gurlitz  ?  —  If  the  Pumpelhagen  people  and 
my  people  agree " 

"Don't  trust  to  your  people,  you  will 
get  nothing^  but  vexation.  Don't  you  know 
how  the  Pastor's  wife  treated  you?  and 
she  can  do  anything  she  pleases  with  the 
yillf^ers,  they  stick  to  her  like  burs." 

"Can't  I  get  her  out  of  the  way? 
She  shall  move  out  of  the  village  1  There 
is  no  Pastor's-widow-house  here,  and  am  I 
likely  to  build  one?  Make  the  most  of 
your  meal,  Frau  Pastorin,  you  will  have 
to  go  further  1 " 

"  Kopp,  you  are  a  great  blockhead  !  The 
election  of  the  new  Pastor  comes  first." 
With  that  she  left  him. 

"  Klucking,"  he  called  after  her,  "  I  prom- 
ise you,  dear  EliickiDg,  I  will  make  it  all 
right." 

xes,  many  a  poisonous  w':ed  grows  out 
of  a  fresh  crave,  when  the  heirs  reach  out 
impatient  hands  for  the  money  and  goods  | 
of  the  silent  man,  when  a  neighbor  profits 
by  the  distress  of  the  widow  and  orpnan  to : 
make  his  own  house  and  garden  and  fields 
larger  and  finer,  and  when  the  coarse  fel- 
low sits  in  his  comfortable  sofa  corner,  and  • 
grumbles  at  it,  as  a  great  trial,  that  he 
must  go  out  to  water  a  new  milch  cow. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


Brasig  had  remained  at  the  parsonage 
through  the  week.  He  made  all  the  ar- 
rangements rendered  necessary  by  such  a 
change;  he  made  out  the  inventory,' 
wrote  whole  heaps  of  the  drollest  mourn- ' 
ing  letters,  and  carried  them  to  the  post 
himself,  in  spite  of  snow  and  cold  and 
podagra;  he  settled  with  the  tailor  and 
shoemaker  at  Rahnstadt,  and  now,  on  the 
Monday  after  the  funeral,  he  was  sitting 
with  the  Frau  Pastorin  and  Louise  at  the 
breakfast-table,  intending  to  leave  imme- 


diately after,  when  a  carriage  stopped  be- 
fore the  door,  and  Franz  von  Kambow 
jumped  down,  and  soon  after,  healthy  and 
joyous,  entered  the  room.  But  how  his 
race  changed  when  he  saw  the  black 
mourning  dresses  of  the  two  women. 
"  Good  heavens  1  "he  exclaimed,  in  his  first 
surprise, "  what  has  happened  ?  Where 
is  the  Herr  Pastor?" 

The  little  Frau  Pastorin  rose  from  her 
chair,  and  going  up  to  the  young  Herr 
she  gave  him  her  hand,  and  said,  with  an 
effort,  "  My  Pastor  has  gone  a  journey 
to  his  last  home,  and  he  left  greetings  for 
all,  all "  —  here  she  was  overcome,  and 
put  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  "all 
whom  he  once  loved,  you  also." 

And  Louise  came  up,  and  gave  him  her 
hand,  without  speaking.  The  color  had 
risen  in  her  face,  when  she  first  saw  and 
recognized  him,  but  now  she  was  com- 
posed again,  and  seated  herself.  And 
Brasig  shook  hands,  and  talked  of  this  and 
that,  to  turn  their  attention  to  other  sub- 
jects, and  away  from  their  fresh  grief; 
but  Franz  did  not  listen,  he  stood  like  one 
thunderstruck,  the  news  was  so  unex- 
pected, and  feu  so  heavily  upon  his  joyous 
hopes. 

He  had  spent  two  years  at  the  acad- 
emy in  Eldena,  had  been  industrious,  and 
had  stored  his  mind  with  all  the  sciences 
which  he  would  need  in  the  widest  field 
of  agriculture,  or  which  could  assist  him 
in  his  chosen  calling ;  the  practical  part  of 
it  he  had  already  acquired,  under  Haber- 
mann's  instruction ;  he  was  now  of  age, 
and  could  take  possession  of  his  property, 
nothing  stood  in  the  way  of  his  establish- 
ing a  household,  but  his  own  consideration. 
This,  and  the  late  Pastor's  quiet,  sensible 
letters,  which  had  carefully  avoided  the 
remotest  question  or  allusion,  and  with 
all  their  jovous  heartiness  had  showed  so 
much  intelligence  and  reason,  had  kept 
him  from  hasty  steps  and  rash  actions. 
He  had  not  a  cold  heart,  it  beat  as  hotly  in 
his  breast  as  that  of  any  other  young 
man,  who  falls  over  head  and  ears  in  love 
at  first  sight,  and  at  once  offers  his  heart 
and  his  hand ;  but,  from  his  childhood,  he 
had  been  thrown  upon  his  own  judgment, 
and  been  accountable  for  his  own  actions, 
and  had  decided  the  smallest  matters  after 
much  reflection,  —  some  said  too  much  re- 
flection,—  but  it  did  no  harml  In  this 
matter  he  was  right,  he  would  take  this 
important  step  in  life  with  a  warm  heart, 
but  with  a  cool  head.  He  had  restrained 
his  heart,  had  locked  all  his  sweet  dreams 
of  joy  and  happiness  in  his  own  breast, 
like  the  sweet  kernel  in  a  hard  nut ;  he 
would  not  crack  the   nut  for  bis  mere 
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pleasure,  he  would  wait  patiently,  till 
favorable  circumstances,  like  the  sun  and 
rain,  should  make  the  shell  open  gently 
of  itself,  and  the  green  sprout  should  come 
to  light,  and  a  tree  should  grow  from  it, 
beneath  whose  shade  he  and  his  Louise 
might  sit  happily  together.  And  when 
his  heart  beat  fiister,  and  urged  him  to 
Tisit  her,  and  see  her  again,  he  strove 
against  it,  with  a  right  feeling  toward  his 
maiden,  she  should  not  be  troubled,  till  she 
had  time  to  learn  and  to  comprehend  her- 
self; and  he  had  a  feeling  of  pride,  that 
he  would  have  no  match-maker  meddling 
with  his  happiness.  And  when  his  heart 
often  bled  in  the  conflict,  he  called  to  it, 
fresh  and  strong;  "Hands  offl  We  are 
playing  no  lottery,  here  1  Such  a  gain 
IS  too  easily  won,  and  too  easily  lost.  The 
reward  shall  pay  for  the  trouble.  No  bit- 
ter, no  sweet!" 

But  now  he  waa  of  ase,  now  he  was  in 
all  respects  a  man,  now  his  own  pride  and 
his  honor  toward  the  dearest,  sweetest 
maiden  in  the  world  were  to  receive  their 
reward,  now  the  tender  green  of  the 
sprouting  kernel  pushed  through  the  soft- 
ened shell,  and  through  the  dark  earth,  up 
to  the  light,  and  it  was  time  to  care  for 
it,  that  the  tree  might  grow ;  and  it  was 
not  time,  merely,  it  was  also  duty.  Now 
he  threw  himself  into  his  carriage,  the 
strife  between  the  cool  judgment  and  the 
warm  heart  was  at  an  end,  the  former  he 
left  at  home,  safely  stowed  away,  so  that 
it  might  not  be  lost,  for  he  might  need  it 
afterwards,  and  the  latter  he  took  with 
him,  and  comforted  and  soothed  it,  and 
sung  it  sweet  songs,  all  the  way,  as  if  it 
were  a  child  in  the  cradle,  and  he  the 
mother. 

And  now  all  this  joy  was  gone,  the 
songs  of  happiness  and  love  had  been  sun? 
in  vain,  between  these  two  sorrowful, 
black-robed  forms,  his  heart  throbbed  as 
restlessly  as  before,  and  though  he  had 
left  his  judgment  at  home,  his  kind  feel- 
ings, his  reverence  for  so  great  a  sorrow, 
and  his  remembrance  of  the  worthy,  silent 
man,  were  too  strong  for  him,  and  against 
such  a  power,  no  honest  heart  could  strive ; 
it  surrenders,  although  with  wounds  and 
suffering.  Love  is  full  of  selfishness,  and 
knows  no  consideration  for  others,  people 
say,  —  and  there  is  truth  in  it  1  It  is  a 
world  for  itself^  and  goes  its  own  way,  as 
if  it  had  no  concern  for  anything  else; 
but  if  it  comes  from  Grod,  its  path  is 
marked  out  by  eternal  laws,  that  it  should 
do  no  injustice,  nowhere  give  offence,  and 
beam  upon  other  worlds  with  its  sweet, 
prentle  light,  like  the  evening  star,  when 
It  sheds  peace  upon  the  weary  heart. 


I  Such  was  Franz*3  love,  it  could  not 
offend,  could  not  bring  trouble  upon  others, 
it  must  comfort  and  heal ;  so  he  restrained 
his  heart,  and  was  silent,  and  when  he 
took  his  leave  of  the  parsonage,  he  felt 
like  a  wanderer,  who  hais  come,  with  labor 
and  weariness,  to  the  church  tower,  which 
beckoned  to  him  ip  the  distance,  and  when 
he  reaches  the  first  houses  in  the  village, 
he  finds  that  this  is  not  the  right  pk^ 
and  that  the  end  of  his  journey  lies  far  be- 
yond; he  takes  one  deep,  refreshing 
draught,  and  travels  sturdily  on. 

It  was  a  lovely,  bright  winter's  day  as 
Franz  walked  towards  Fumpelhagen,  let- 
ting the  carriage  follow  slowly  behind  him ; 
BriEksig  went  with  him.  The  youn?^  man 
was  absorbed  in  his  own  thoughts,  Brasig 
quite  the  contrary,  so  they  did  not  accord 
well  together.  Brasig  should  have  held 
his  ton^e  instead  of  telling  all  the  stories 
which  haunted  his  brain,  but  it  was  one 
of  Uncle  Brasig's  happiest  peculiarities, 
that  he  never  observed  when  he  was 
troublesome.  At  last,  however,  he  became 
aware  that  the  youngj  Herr  p^ave  him  no 
replies;  he  stood  still,  as  it  happened, 
in  the  very  place  where  Axel  had  treated 
him  so  shabbily,  and  asked,  "  How  ? 
Am  I  perhaps  an  inconvenience  to  you  ? 
It  has  happened  to  me  before,  in  this  very 
place,  with  your  gracious  Herr  Cousin ;  I 
can  go  on  by  myself,  as  I  did  then." 

**  Dear  Herr  Inspector,"  said  Franz, 
grasping  the  old  man's  hand ;  '*  you  must 
not  be  offended  with  me ;  the  death  of  the 
good  Fastor,  and  the  sad  chanee  in  the 
dear  old  parsonage,  have  affected  me  yqtj 
deeply." 

*'So?"  said  Brasig,  pressing  his  hand, 
"  if  that  is  it,  then  I  am  not  at  all  offended, 
and  I  always  said  also,  to  the  Frau  Fasto- 
rin  and  the  little  Louise,  that  you  were  an 
educated  farmer,  like  the  man  in  the  book, 
since  you  keep  kind  feelings  in  your  heart, 
and  can  look  out  for  the  good-for-nothing 
farm-boys;  and  I  have  tdways  told  Ru- 
dolph he  should  take  you  for  a  model.  \>o 
you  know  Rudolph  ?  "  And  he  began  to 
tell  about  Rudolph  and  Mining,  and  Grott- 
lieb  and  Lining,  and  brought  the  whole 
region  into  the  story,  and  Franz  compelled 
himself  to  listen  attentively,  so  that  before 
he  reached  Fumpelhagen,  he  knew  all 
about  everybody,  even  about  Fomuchela- 
kopp  and  his  Hanning. 

"So,"  said  Brasig,  when  they  reached 
the  court-yard,  "  you  go  now  to  your  gra- 
cious Herr  Cousin,  and  I  to  Habermaon, 
and  what  I  have  said  to  you  about  Fomu- 
chelskopp,  and  his  secret  projeota  must  re- 
main prater  propter  between  us,  and  you 
may  rely  upon  it,  I  will  keep  watch  of 
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him,  and  if  he  attempts  any  more  scurvy 
tricks  I  will  let  you  know." 

But  Franz  did  not  go  into  the  manor 
house,  he  ran  before  Brasig  into  the  farm- 
house, into  the  room  where  he  had  spent 
so  many  quiet,  happy  hours  with  his  good 
old  instructor,  and  he  fell  upon  the  old 
man's  neck,  and  old  and  young  lay  in  each 
other's  arms,  as  if  the  time  and  the  years 
between  the  two  had  been  blotted  out, 
and  the  old  eyes  grew  moist,  and  the 
young  cheeks  took  a  fresher  color,  as  if 
age  were  giving  its  dew  and  its  blessing 
that  youth  might  grow  fresher  and  brighter. 
So  it  was,  and  so  shall  it  ever  be ! 

Then  Franz  went  up  to  Fritz  Triddel- 
Bitz,  and  offered  his  hand :  **  Grood  day, 
Fritz!" 

But  Fritz  had  his  pride,  also,  his  burgher- 
pride,  and  he  had  also  his  revenge,  the 
revenge  which  he  had  stamped  into  the 
pease-field,  after  the  ditch-rendezvous,  so 
he  said,  coldly,  **  How  do  you  find  yourself, 
Herr  von  Rambow  ?  " 

**  Fritz,  have  you  no  sense  ?  "  said  Franz, 
and  turned  away  and  left  him,  as  if  Fritz 
were  an  inexplicable  riddle,  and  he  would 
turn  to  something  else;  he  shook  hands 
with  the  two  old  men,  and  went  to  his 
cousin. 

"  Karl,"  said  Brasig,  sitting  down  to  the 
table,  where  the  dinner  stood  readv,  "  an 
excellent  young  man,  this  Herr  Von  1  And 
what  a  beautiful  piece  of  roast  pork  you 
have  here  1  I  have  seen  no  roast  pork,  in 
seven  cold  winters." 

The  reception  given  Franz,  by  his  cousin 
Axel,  was  cordial,  and  the  joy  he  expressed 
was  sincere,  as  might  well  be  supposed, 
for  the  two  cousins  were  the  only  male 
descendants  of  their  race.  Frida,  whom 
Franz  had  previously  met  at  her  wedding, 
was  particularly  pleased  with  the  kind- 
hearted,  sensible  young  man,  and  did 
everything  in  her  power  to  make  his  visit 
agreeable,  and  as  Habermann,  having 
given  Brasig  his  company  a  little  way 
after  dinner,  was  returning  across  the 
court,  she  sent  out,  and  invited  him  in  to 
coffee,  believing  rightly  that  it  would 
please  Franz.  Upon  this  occasion,  it  came 
out  that  Franz  had  gone  already  to  the 
farm-house,  and  had  made  his  first  call  on 
the  inspector.  This  annoyed  Axel  a  little, 
he  wrinkled  up  his  forehead  at  the  intelli- 
gence, and  his  wife,  at  least,  noticed  before 
long  that  he  began  to  put  on  the  master. 
This  wotdd  have  been  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference, if  he  had  not  been  so  unreason- 
able and  unjust  as  to  punish  Habermann, 
by  a  cold,  ceremonious  manner,  for  the 
fault  of  Franz,  —  if  it  were  a  fault. 

The  company  was  not  quite  harmonious ; 


I  every  friendly  word,  which  was  exchanged 
'  between  Habermann  and  Franz,  disturbed 
Axel;  he  became  stiffer  and  colder,  and 
the  whole  conversation,  in  spite  of  the 
lovely  warm  sunshine  which  the  young 
wife  always  diffused  around  her,  was  drop- 
Iping  to  the  freezing-point,  when  Haber- 
I  mann  suddenly  sprang  up,  went,  to  the 
window,  and,  without  a  word,  ran  out  of 
the  room.    Axel's  face  turned  a  dusky  red 
with  the  anger  that  rose  in  him ;  ^^  That  is 
very  strange  behavior  1"  cried  he,  "the 
Herr  Inspector  seems  to  consider  himself 
exempt  from  the  ordinary  rides  of  polite- 
ness. 

**  It  must  be  something  very  important," 
said  Frida,  going  to  the  window.  "  What 
is  he  doin^  to  tl^t  laborer?  " 

"That  IS  the  day-laborer,  Kegel,"  said 
Franz,  who  was  also  looking  out  of  the 
window. 

"Kegel I  Kegell"  said  Axel,  springing 
up,  "  that  is  the  messenger  that  I  sent  to 
Kostock  yesterday,  with  two  thousand 
thalers  in  gold;  he  cannot  be  back  so 
soon." 

"That  must  be  what  has  disconcerted 
the  old  man  so,"  said  Franz.  "  Only  see, 
he  is  laying  hands  on  the  fellow  I  I  never 
saw  him  so  excited  I "  and  he  ran  out  of 
the  door,  and  Axel  after  him. 

As  they  came  out  the  old  inspector  had 
seized  the  young,  strong  dav-laborer  in 
the  breast,  and  shook  him  till  his  hat  fell 
off  into  the  snow. 

"  Those  are  lies  1 "  cried  he,  as  he  shook 
him,  "those  are  miserable  lies  I  Herr 
von  Kambow,  this  fellow  has  lost  the 
money  I " 

"  No,  they  took  it  from  me  I "  cried  the 
laborer,  standing  there,  pale  as  death. 

Axel  also  turned  pale  ;  the  two  thousand 
thalers  should  have  been  paid  in  Kostock, 
long  ago,  but  he  had  delayed  till  the  last 
moment,  and  then  borrowed  the  sum  of 
Pomuchelskopp,  —  and  now  it  was  gone. 

"  They  are  Des  I "  rM)eated  Habermann, 
"  I  know  the  fellow.  Tney  took  the  money 
away  from  you  by  force  1  No  ten  fellows 
could  take  even  a  pipe  of  tobacco  from 
you  by  force  I"  and  he  attacked  him 
again. 

"  Hold  I "  cried  Franz,  coming  between 
them.  "  Let  the  man  just  tell  his  story, 
quietly.    How  was  it  about  the  money  V  *.' 

"Tliey  took  it  from  me,"  said  Kegel. 
As  I  was  beyond  Kahnstadt,  this  morning, 
near  the  Galliner  wood,  two  fellows  came 
toward  me,  and  one  of  them  asked  me  for 
a  little  fire  for  his  pipe,  and  while  I  was 
striking  it,  the  other  seized  me  behind,  by 
the  belt,  and  pulled  me  off,  and  they  took 
the  black  package  out  of  my  pocket,  and 
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then  they  ran  off  into  the  Galliner  wood, 
and  I  after  them,  but  I  could  not  catch 
them." 

"What  is  that?"  interrupted  Axel, 
"how  did  you  come  to  be  near  the  Galli- 
ner wood  this  morning  ?  It  lies  only  half 
a  mile  beyond  Bahnstadt  Did  I  not 
charge  you  expressly,  to  get  a  pass  from 
the  burgomeister  at  Rahnstadt,  and  ride 
all  nigh^  so  that  the  money  might  be  in 
Rostock  at  noon  to-day  V  "  (Thia  was  the 
last  day  on  which  the  note  could  be  paid, 
it  would  otherwise  be  protested.) 

"Yes,  Herr,"  said  the  laborer,  "I  got 
the  pass,  and  here  it  is."  and  he  pullea  it 
out  of  his  hat  band,  "  but  to  ride  all  the 
winter  night  was  too  much,  and  I  stayed 
with  my  mends  in  Bahnstadt,  thinking  I 
could  ^et  to  Rostock  in  time." 

"Knschan  Diisel!''  called  Habermann, 
across  the  courtyard.  He  had  become 
perfectly  composed,  for  it  was  merely  the 
conviction  that  the  laborer  was  lying  to 
his  face,  which  had  roused  the  old  man  to 
such  a  state  of  excitement. 

"  Herr  von  Rambow,"  said  he,  as  Kris- 
chan  came  up,  "  don't  you  wish  the  justice 
to  be  sent  for? "and  as  Axel  assented, 
he  said,  "  Erischan,  take  two  of  the  car- 
riage horses,  and  put  them  to  the  chaise. 
You  must  bring  tne  Herr  Burgomeister 
from  Rahnstadt;  I  ^  will  etve  you  a  letter 
to  him.  And  you,  Rege^  come  with  me, 
I  will  show  you  a  quiet  place,  where  you 
can  recollect  yourself."  With  that,  he 
went  off  with  the  day-laborer,  and  locked 
him  into  a  chamber. 

When  Axel  returned  to  the  house  with 
his  cousin,  he  had  an  excellent  opportu- 
nity to  make  the  young  man  acquainted 
with  his  pecuniary  embarrassments ;  but, 
although  ne  knew  that  Franz  could  easily 
and  willingly  help  him,  he  was  silent.  It 
is  a  strange  but  indisputable  &ct,  that 
people  who  run  in  debt  will  turn  sooner  to 
the  hard  heart  of  the  usurer,  for  assistance, 
than  to  the  soft  ones  of  friends  and  rela- 
tives. They  are  too  proud  to  acknowledge 
their  debts,  but  not  too  proud  to  beg  and 
to  borrow  of  the  most  good-for-nothing 
Jew  money-lenders.  But  it  is  not  pride, 
it  is  nothing  but  the  most  pitiable  cow- 
ardice, which  is  afraid  of  the  reasonable 
and  well-meant  remonstrances  of  friends 
and  relatives. 

So  Axel  was  silent,  and  'VKalked  rest- 
lessly up  and  down  the  room,  while  Frida 
was  talking  with  Franz  over  this  singular 
occurrence.  The  business  was  a  very  seri- 
ous one  for  him,  the  money  must  be  pro- 
cured, or  he  would  be  sued  for  it, — his  note 
was    probably    already    protested.     He 


could  no  longer  endure  it;  he  ordered  bis 
horse,  and,  although  it  was  growing  dark, 
he  went  off  for  a  ride,  —  so  he  said,  at 
least,  —  but  he  went  to  Pomuchelskopp. 

Pomuchelskopp  listened  to  Herr  von 
Rambow's  troubles  with  a  great  deal  of 
sympathy,  and  lamented  the  wickedness 
of  manland,  and  expressed  the  opinion 
that  Herr  von  Rambow  might  as  well  have 
no  inspector  at  all  as  one  who  had  not 
understanding  enough  to  choose  a  safe 
messenger  on  such  an  important  business,  — 
he  would  not  say  anything  but  there  must 
be  something  behind ;  he  would  say  noth- 
ing prematurely,  but  this  riiuch  he  would 
say,  Habermann  had  always  looked  oat 
sharply  for  his  own  interests,  fbr  example, 
there  was  the  Pastor's  acre;  he  had  ad- 
vised the  late  Herr  Eammerrath  to  rent 
it,  so  that  his  0¥m  salary  might  be  in- 
creased; but  it  was  certainly  an  injury  to 
the  Fumpelhagen  husbandry,  as  he  could 
convince  the  Herr,  and  he  inflicted  upon 
Axel  a  long  chapter  of  calculations  which 
the  latter  did  not  attempt  to  follow,  for, 
in  the  first  place,  he  did  not  understand 
calculations,  and  secondly,  he  was  ab- 
sorbed, for  the  moment,  in  thoughts  of 
his  troubles.  He  said  "Yes"  to  every- 
thing, and  at  last  came  out  with  the  re- 
quest that  Pomuchelskopp  should  advance 
another  two  thousand  thiders. 

Pomuchelskopp  hesitated  a  little  at 
first,  and  scratched  behind  his  ear,  but 
at  last  said, "Yes;"  on  condition  that 
Axel  would  not  rent  the  Pastor's  acre 
again,  of  the  new  Pastor.  This  might  well 
have  startled  the  young  Herr,  and  Mn- 
chel  was  conscious  of  the  danger,  so  he 
proved  to  him  again,  with  figures,  that  it 
would  be  much  better  that  the  Gurlitz 
farm  should  undertake  this  lease,  and  that 
in  this  way  both  would  be  gainers.  Axel 
gave  but  little  attention,  and  finally  con- 
sented to  give  the  desired  promise  in 
writing;  his  difficulty  was  pressing,  he 
must  meet  the  first  necessity,  and  he  was 
just  the  sort  of  man  to  kill  his  milch  cow, 
in  order  to  sell  her  skin. 

The  business  was  now  settled;  Axel 
wrote  his  bond,  and  Pomuchelskopp  packed 
up  the  two  thousand  thalers,  and  sent  it, 
with  a  letter  from  Axel,  by  his  own  ser- 
vant, to  Rahnstadt,  to  the  post.  That  was 
the  best  way;  no  one  in  Pumpelhagen 
need  know  anything  about  it.  As  Axel 
rode  home,  he  repeated  two  lies  to  himself 
until  he  really  oeUeved  them ;  first;  that 
Habermann  aJone  was  properly  to  be 
blamed  for  the  loss  of  the  money,  and 
second,  that  he  ought  to  be  glad  to  get 
rid  of  the  Pastor's  acre. 
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From  The  Qaarterly  Review. 
FRENCH  PATRIOTIC  SONGS.* 

It  is  an  old  saying  that  "  I'anoien  gou- 
▼ernement  de  la  1  ranee  6t>ait  une  monarchie 
absolne  temp^r^e  par  lea  chansons ;  '*  and 
a  more  recent  French  writer  has  observed 
that,  "  the  French  sang  while  the  English 
were  dismembering  France,  through  the 
civil  war  of  the  Armagnacs,  daring  the 
League,  the  Fronde,  and  the  Regency; 
and  it  was  to  the  sound  of  songs  by 
Rivarol  and  Champcenetz  that  Uie  mon- 
archy fell  to  pieces  at  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century." 

This  passage  points  to  a  peculiarity 
which  distinguishes  French  patriotic  songs 
from  those  of  most  other  nations,  namely, 
that  they  ^nerally  owe  their  origin  to 
civil  dissensions  or  party  conflicts.  Hence 
it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  songs  which 
express  the  patriotism  of  to<lay,  often 
symbolize  the  treason  of  to-morrow. 
They  thus  become  of  historical  value,  and 
we  propose  to  confine  our  attention  at 
present  to  those  connected  with  the  histo- 
TY  of  the  revolutionary  governments  of 
France  from  the  end  of  last  century,  first 
devoting  a  few  words  to  one  of  an  earlier 
date. 

It  would  seem  natural  that  the  French 
should  possess  some  poem  equivalent  to 
our  National  Anthem,  when  most  nations 
of  Europe  have  some  one  son^,  whose 
words  are  on  every  tongue  and  whose 
sounds  are  in  every  ear,  ready  to  break 
forth  in  a  hearty  chorus  whenever  any  oc- 
casion of  national  interest  arises.  The 
Austrians  have  their  "  Gott  erhalte  Franz 
den  Kaiser ;  *'  the  Prussians,  **  Heil  dir  im 
Siegerkranz ; "  the  Belgians,  their  **  Bra- 
ban^onne ; "  Russia  and  Poland  each  their 
national  song ;  and  every  one  of  these  is 
wedded  to  music  of  a  grand  heart-stirring 
diaracter,  while  the  words  are  certainly 
in  most  instances  (as  in  our  own  National 
Anthem)  easily  convertible  to  the  occa- 
sional changes  of  rulers'  names,  unless  in- 
deed (as  m  the  case  of  Poland),  they  apos- 
trt»phize  the  native  country  once  for  all. 
But  the  nearest  approach  in  France  co  any 
ancient  song  of  this  kind  is  the  **  Vive 
Henri  Quatre."  The  words  which  we  sub- 
join will  also  illustrate  a  peculiarity, 
which  we  shall  have  to  notice  in  several 
later  French  songs,  which  have  obtained 
in  their  day  a  great  political  importance. 
'Oiis  peculiarity  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 

•  ChetfUKtns  NationcUea  ei  Pwuiaires  de  France. 
Domer^an  et  Noel  Sdgur.    Paris,  18(i6. 

2.  Le  CkansarmierPcUriote.  Pariif,  An  1.  de  la 
Bdpubliqae. 


words  of  the  song  may  have  no  sort  of 
political  importance  at  all;  but  either  a 
passing  reference  to  an  individual,  or  the 
supposition  that  some  particular  person 
composed  the  words  or  music  of  the  song, 
or  even  had  some  special  pleasure  in  hear- 
in?  it,  has  been  sufficient  to  endow  it 
eitner  with  a  party  or  patriotic  importance. 
The  first  stanza  of  "  Vive  Henri  Quatre  " 
is  the  only  one  really  dating  from  his  time. 
The  second  was  added  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  reign  of  Louis  XVl.,  and  the 
third  and  fourth  were  written  a  little  later 
by  CoU^  when  his  play,  "Le  Partie  de 
Chasse  de  Henri  IV.,"  was  performed  for 
the  first  time  in  Paris.  The  song  itself 
became  of  such  royalist  importance  as  to 
be  proscribed  during  the  Revolution  and 
reinstated  at  the  fiestoration.  The  air 
is  that  of  a  dance,  of  which  Henri  IV.  him- 
self is  said  to  have  been  especially  fond. 
The  first  and  second  stanza  will  suffice  by 
way  of  specimen :  — 

VxvB  Henri  Quatbb. 

Vive  Henri  Quati-e! 
Vive  oe  roi  vaillant! 

Ce  di&ble  a  quatre 
A  le  triple  talent 

De  boire  et  de  battra 
Et  d'etre  un  vert  galant 

Chantons  Tantienne 
Qa*on  chant*ra  dans  mille  ans: 

**  Que  Dieu  maintienne 
En  paix  ses  descendants, 

Jn8qn*a  oe  qa*on  prenne 
La  lune  atec  les  dents.** 

Another  song  became  a  sort  of  royalist 
war-cry,  from  the  part  it  played  in  excit- 
ing, by  its  remarkable  opportuneness,  the 
passions  of  the  King's  party  at  the  great 
banquet  given  by  the  Guards  in  the  thea- 
tre of  Versailles,  on  the  1st  of  October, 
1789.  This  was  the  famous  air  from  Gre- 
try's  opera  of  *•  Richard  Cceur-de-Lion." 
The  words  are  by  Sedaine :  — 

0  Richard,  O  mon  roi! 

L*anivers  t*abandonne: 
Bar  la  terre  il  n*e8t  done  que  moi 

Qui  m*intere8Be  a  ta  personne? 

Moi  seul  dans  Tunivers 

Voudrais  briser  tee  fers, 
Et  tout  le  monde  t*abandonne. 

The  performance  of  this  song,  as  the  King 
and  royal  family  left  the  theatre,  wound 
up  the  enthusiasm  of  the  guests  to  a  pitch 
of  almost  frantic  fanaticism,  the  report  of 
which,  on  reaching  Paris,  had  the  immedi- 
ate result  of  causing  the  march  of  the 
Poissardes,  with  Mailmrd  at  their  head,  to 
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Versailles,  and  the  deplorable  scenes  which 
followed  it. 

Another  of  the  royalist  songs,  which  ob- 
tained its  vogue  from  the  fact  of  its  being 
a  favourite  with  Marie  Antoinette,  owes 
as  little  to  its  words  or  music  as  ^  Yiye 
Henri  Quatre."  This  is  the  song  of 
"Pauvre  Jacques,"  which  orijzinated  in 
the  following  little  incident  oi  the  Court 
of  Versailles :  — 

When  the  grounds  of  the  Queen's  favour- 
ite residence  —  the  Petit  Trianon  —  were 
laid  out  anew,  in  the  year  1776,  according 
to  the  so-called  English  style,  then  very 
fashionable,  a  portion  of  the  centre  was 
planned  to  represent  a  Swiss  mountain 
scene.  It  was  called  "  la  petite  Suisse," 
and  provided  not  only  with  a  Swiss  chalet, 
a  Swiss  dairy  and  Swiss  cows,  but  even 
with  a  pretty  Swiss  dairymaid,  **pour 
animer  le  paysage."  The  whole  arrange- 
ment appeared  complete  to  all  parties  but 
one,  tne  dairymaid  herself,  who  fell  ill 
almost  to  death  of  nostalgia,  which  in  her 
case  was  aggravated  by  her  having  left  her 
heart  in  the  keeping  of  a  peasant  of  whom 
she  was  always  talking,  as  her  **  pauvre 
Jacques."  The  incident  supplied  a  subject 
of  both  verse  and  melody  to  a  court  lady, 
the  Marquise  de  Travanet,  who  produced 
the  following  song :  — 

Pauvbb  Jacques. 
PauTre  Jaoques,  qoand  j'etais  pros  de  toi, 

Je  ne  sentais  pas  ma  misere; 
Mais  a  present  que  tu  vis  loin  de  moi, 

Je  manque  de  tout  ear  la  terre. 
Quaod  ta  venais  partager  mes  travaux, 

Je  trouTais  ma  t&ohe  Idgere; 
T'en  souTient  il  7  tons  lee  jours  ^taient  beaux. 

Qui  me  reodra  oe  temps  prospere  7 

Qoand  le  soleil  brille  sar  dob  garrets, 

Je  ne  puis  soufifrir  la  lamidre  : 
£t  quana  je  suis  a  Tombre  des  fordts, 

J 'accuse  la  nature  eotiere. 
Pauvre  Jacques,  quand  j*etaiB  pros  de  toi, 

Je  ne  sentais  pas  ma  misere; 
Mais  a  present  que  tu  vis  loin  de  moi, 

Je  manque  de  tout  snr  la  terre. 

We  may  add  that  the  Queen,  moved  by  the 
story  and  doubtless  also  by  the  song,  the 
music  of  which  is  very  touching,  had  the 

Eeasant  sent  for  and  the  poor  girl  made 
appy  with  a  sufficient  portion  to  allow  of 
her  marriage.  The  words  and  air  she 
heard  manv  a  time  afterwards  sung  and 
played  with  a  loyal  reference  to  herself, 
and,  unhappily,  with  all  too  true  an  appli- 
cation to  her  own  circumstances. 

It  was  diflferent  with  another  air  of 
which  the  hapless  Queen  was  very  fond, 
and  which  she  frequently  used  to    play 


upon  the  harpsichord.  This  was  the  fa- 
,  mous  **  Carillon  National,"  the  air  of  which 
was  adapted  to  the  celebrated  revolution- 
ary song  of  "  (JJa  ira,"  composed  in  1790, 
when  the  preparations  for  the  Fete  de 
la  F^^ration  were  being  made  in  the 
,  Champ  de  Mars.  She  was  destined  to 
hear  her  favourite  air  stmg  too  often  as  a 
cry  of  rage  and  hatred  against  herself ;  it 
(pursued  her  from  Versailles  to  Paris; 
pierced  its  wav  to  her  haunted  ears 
through  the  walls  of  the  Conciergerie ; 
startled  her  on  her  way  to  trial,  and  prob- 
ably was  the  last  sound  she  heard  as  she 
lay  bound  on  the  fatal  guillotine. 

Ca  Ira. 

Ah!  9a  ira,  9a  ira,  9a  ira, 

Le  peuple  en  oe  joor  sans  oesse  r^p^te: 

Ah!  9a  ira,  9a  ira,  9a  ira, 

Malgr^  les  mutins,  tout  r^ossira. 

Nob  ennemis  oonAis  en  realeot  la, 
£t  nous  allons  chanter  jilleluia  — 
Ah!  9a  ira,  9a  ira,  9a  ira. 
£n  ohantant  une  cbansonette, 
Avec  plaisir  on  dira: 
Ah!  9a  ira,  9a  ira,  9a  ira. 
Le  peuple  en  oe  jour  sans  oesse  r^pete: 
Ah!  9a  ira,  9a  ira,  9a  ira, 
Bialgr^  les  matins,  tout  i^usslra. 

Quand  Boileau,  jadis,  du  oiear^  parla 

Com  me  nn  prophete  il  pr^it  oela. 

Ah!  9a  ira,  9a  ira,  9a  ira, 

Buivant  les  mazimes  de  I'Evangile; 

Ah!  9a  ira,  9a  ira,  9a  ira, 

Du  legislateur  tout  s'acoomplira: 

Celni  qui  s'eleve,  on  rabaitsera; 

£t  qui  s'abaisse,  00  Televera. 

Ah!  9a  ira,  9a  ira,  9a  ira, 

Le  peuple  en  oe  jour  sans  oesM  r^pete: 

Ah!  9a  ira,  9a  ira,  9a  ira, 

Malgr^  les  mutins,  tout  r^ussira. 

Le  vrai  catechisme  nous  instruira 
•£t  Tafifreux  fanatisme  s'^teindra; 

Pour  etre  a  la  loi  docile. 

Tout  Fran9ai8  s'exeroera. 
Ah!  9a  ira,  9a  ira,  9a  ira, 
Le  peuple  en  ce  jour  sans  cesse  r€pdte : 
Ah!  9a  !ra,  9a  ira,  9a  ka, 
Blalgr^  les  mutins,  tout  ] 


Ah!  9a  ira,  9a  ira,  9a  ira, 
Pierrot  et  Margot  obantent  &  la  goingnette 
Ah!  9a  irs,  9a  ira,  9a  ira, 
RSjouissons-nous,  le  bon  temps  reviendnk 

Le  peuple  fhin9ais  jadis  k  quia, 
L'aristocrate  dit:  Mea  culpa  ^ 
Ah!  9a  ira,  9a  ira,  9a  ira, 
Le  derge  regrette  le  bien  qu*il  a. 
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Par  justice  la  nation  l*aara; 

Par  le  prudent  Lafayette, 

Tout  trouble  s'apaisera. 
All!  9a  ira,  9a  ira,  9a  ira,  eta 

Ah!  9a  ira,  9a  ira,  9a  ira. 

Par  lea  flambeaux  de  I'auguste  assemblee, 

Ah!  9a  ira,  9a  ira,  9a  ira, 

Le  peuple  armd  toujoure  se  gardera. 

Le  vrai  d.'avec  le  faux  Ton  connaitra, 

Le  citoyen  pour  le  bien  soutiendra. 

Ah!  9a  ira,  9a  ira,  9a  ira, 

Quand  l^aristocrate  protestera, 

Le  bon  citoyen  au  nez  lui  rira; 

Sans  avoir  Tame  troublde, 

Toi^ours  le  plus  fort  sera. 
Ah!  9a  ira,  9a  ira,  9a  ira, 
Le  peuple  en  ce  jour  sans  cease  repute: 
Ah!  9a  ira,  9a  ira,  9a  ira, 
Malgre  les  mutins,  tout  reussira. 
Ah!  9a  ira,  9a  ira,  ca  ira, 
Petits  comme  grands  sout  soldats  dansl'^me. 
Ah!  9a  ira,  9a  ira,  9a  ira,  eta 

Pendant  la  guerre,  auoun  ne  trahira. 
Atcc  coeur  tout  bon  Pran9ait  oombattra; 
8'il  Toit  du  louche,  hardiment  parlera. 
Ah!  9a  ira,  9a  ira,  9a  ira, 
La  Liberte  dit:  Yienne  qui  voudra, 
Le  patriotisme  lui  repondra. 

Sans  oraindre  ni  feu  ni  flammes, 

Le  Fran9ais  toojours  vainora! 
Ah!  9a  ira,  9a  ira,  9a  ira, 
Le  peuple  en  oe  jour  sans  oesse  r^pdte: 
Ah!  9a  ira,  9a  ira,  9a  ira, 
Malgre  les  mutins,  tout  reussira. 

The  poetry  of  the  song  is  as  poor  as  the 
tone  is  triumphant,  fill^  with  a  certain 
insolent  defiance  of  all  anthority  and  rule, 
and  containing  herf  and  there  light  adapt- 
ations of  Scripture  to  political  ideas  suffi- 
cient  to  shock  English  ears  at  least.  But 
at  the  time  it  came  so  much  into  vogue 
the  phrenzied  hatred  aeainst  royalty  had 
not  reached  the  pitch  which  it  afterwards 
attained,  and  high  hopes  were  still  cen- 
tered upon  the  so-called  "citizen  king." 

The  facility  of  the  measure  and  the 
swing  of  the  music  in  the  "(^a  ira,"  of 
course  rendered  it  a  vehicle  for  many  imi- 
tations and  parodies — if  we  can  designate 
as  parodies  sets  of  words  which,  after  all, 
were  but  variations  of  the  original,  adapt- 
ed to  the  changes  and  circumstances  to 
which  almost  evei^r  successive  day  gave 
rise  in  a  time  so  stirring  as  1790.  There 
are  various  versions  of  it  in  the  little  book 
of  the  period,  whose  title  stands  second  on 
our  list,  the  most  notable  probably  being 
one  by  Deduit,  the  singing  of  which  pro- 
duced the  following  scene :  — 

**  On  Sunday,  July  18, 1790,*  M.  Gour- 

*  Oar  readers  will  note  that  this  was  the  Sunday 


din,  deputy  for  Bethune,  in  Artois,  heard 
Deduit  sing  this  song  in  the  Cafl^  des  Arts, 
boulevard  du  Temple.  Carried  away  by 
his  enthusiasm,  he  sprang  into  the  orches- 
tra and  thus  addressed  the  audience: 
"  Brothers  in  arms  and  brave  citizens,  M. 
Deduit  has  just  beeu  crowned  by  vour 
applause ;  I  move  that  he  be  declared  the 
patriot  author  and  national  poet  (chanson- 
nier)."  The  proposal  was  carried  with 
enthusiasm,  and  Deduit,  amidst  thunders 
of  approbation,  returned  thanks  for  his 
appomtment." 

It  was  in  1792,  when  matters  had  be- 
come much  worse,  that  the  atrocious  Car- 
magnole threw  the  Carillon  more  or  less 
into  the  shade.  It  appeared  in  1792,  when 
Louis  XVI.  was  consigned  to  the  Temple, 
one  of  the  stanzas  expressly  referring  to 
the  fact.  The  air  is  a  verv  inspiriting  one, 
and  became  a  popular  military  quick-step. 
The  song  was  sung,  interchangeably  wim 
the  ''9a  Ira  "  and  the  ''  Marseillaise,"  be- 
tween the  acts  in  the  theatres,  and  but  too 
often  round  the  guillotine.  The  name  of 
Carmagnole  has  ffiven  rise  to  manv  con- 
jectures. That  of  Dumersan  and  Segur  is 
but  a  weak  one,  namely,  that  the  song  was 
so  called  from  the  fact  that  about  the  time 
of  its  appearance  the  French  troops  had 
just  entered  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  in 
which  country  the  fortress  of  Carmagnola 
stands.  It  was  most  probably  the  name 
by  which  the  air,  to  which  these  blood- 
thirsty verses  were  adapted,  was  general- 
ly known.  We  subjoin  the  whole  sone, 
with  the  exception  of  one  stanza,  whicn 
decency  compels  us  to  omit :  — 

La.  CAaMAOMOLB. 

Madam*  Veto  avait  promis  (6i<0 

De  faireegorger  tout  Paris;  {bU.) 

Mais  son  coup  a  manque, 

Grace  a  nos  oanonoie. 
Dansons  la  carmagnole, 

Vive  le  son!  vive  le  son! 
Dansons  la  carmagnole, 

Vive  le  son  du  canon! 


Monsieur  Veto  avait  promis 
D'etre  fidele  a  la  patrie; 

Mais  11  y  a  manque, 

Ne  faisons  plus  de  quartier. 
Dansons  la  carmagnole,  etc 

Lorsque  Louis  vit  fbesoyer, 
A  ceux  qu'il  voyait  travailler, 

n  disait  que  pour  pen 

n  ^tait  dans  ce  lieu. 
Dansons  la  oarmagnde,  etc. 

next  follnwioff  the  ftimoas  Fdte  dp  la  F^d^ration, 
held  on  July  i4th ;  the  tioug  makp-^  ipecal  reference 
to  thp  oath  taken  on  that  recall  »n  by  the  king  and 
qneen,  ta  well  as  by  the  whole  nation. 


(Ai..) 


(«..) 
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Le  patriote  a  pour  amis  (6^.) 

Tou8  les  bonnes  gens  du  pays;  (^^.) 

Mais  ils  se  soutiendront 

Tons  au  son  dn  oanon. 
Dansons  la  carmagnole,  etc. 

L'aristocrate  a  pour  amis  (^O 

Tons  les  royalistes  de  Paris ;  (6iff. ) 

lis  voos  les  soutiendront 

Toat  oomm'  de  vrais  poltrons. 
Dansons  la  carmagnole,  etc. 

La  gendarm'rieavait  promis  {bis,) 

Qu*elle  soatiendrait  la  patrie;  (bis,) 

Mais  ils  n*ont  pas  manque 

Au  son  du  canonnie. 
Dansons  la  carmagnole,  etc 

Amis,  restons  toigours  unis,  (bis.) 

No  craignons  pas  nos  ennemis;  {bis.) 

S*ils  viennent  attaquer. 

Nous  les  ferons  sauter. 
Dansons  la  carmagnole,  etc. 

Oul,  je  snis  sans  oulotte,  moi,  {bis.) 

En  depit  des  amis  du  roi,  (bis.) 

Vivent  lee  Marseillois, 

Les  Bretons  et  les  lols. 
Dansons  la  carmagnole,  eta 

Qui,  nous  nous  souyiendrons  toujours        {bis.) 
Des  sans-oulottes  des  faubourgs.  {bis.) 

A  leur  sante,  buvons; 

Vivent  les  bona  lurons! 
Dansons  la  carmagnole, 

Vive  le  son!  vive  le  son! 
Dansons  la  carmagnole, 

Vive  le  son  du  canon ! 

As  with  the  «*  Qa  Ira,"  so  with  the  «  Car- 
magnole," there  were  several  versions 
made.  We  give  a  verse  from  "La  nou- 
velle  Carmagnole,"  written  by  Claude 
Boyer  in  1793,  which  will  show  that  the 
popular  mind  had  not  even  then  become 
any  less  truculent  than  before  :  — 

Fuyez,  fuyez,  il  en  est  temps! 
La  guillotine  vous  attend. 

JSToiu  votLS  raccourcirons, 

Vos  tetes  tomberont 
Dansons  la  Carmagnole,  etc 

The  "  Carmagnole  "  was  subsequent  in 
point  of  time  to  the  famous  "  Marseillaise," 
which  may  be  regarded  as  first  and  chief 
in  importance  among  the  patriotic  songs 
of  France.  It  was  not,  however,  origi- 
nally a  democratic  and  revolutionary  pro- 
duction. The  circumstances  of  its  ap- 
pearance, the  feelings  of  its  author,  ana, 
above  all,  the  meaning  of  its  words,  prove 
it  to  be  essentially  a  patriotic,  as  oistin- 
guished  from  a  party,  song. 

As  to  its  origin.  Dumersan  and  Segur 
make  a  singular  error.  They  state  that  it 
was  composed  by  Rouget  de  ITile,  in  hon- 


our of  the  entry  of  the  Marseillais  into 
Paris  (July  30, 1792),  misled,  no  doubt,  by 
the  name  given  to  the  song.  Bat,  in  &ct, 
it  was  not  the  author  himself,  but  mere 
accident,  which  gave  the  song  this  name. 
The  ^  Marseillaise  "  had  done  great  work 
before  that  date,  and  only  received  its 
title  from  the  fact  of  the  Marseillais  mak- 
ing it  generally  known  by  singing  it  on 
entering  Paris,  and  at  the  banquet  of  wel- 
come which  they  received  in  the  Champs 
Elys^es.  We  have  met  elsewhere  the 
erroneous  statement  that  Rouget  de  VI»\e 
wrote  and  composed  the  song  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  displacing  the  *'  Carma- 
gnole,' the  tone  and  spirit  of  which  were 
repuhive  to  him  as  well  as  to  many  right- 
minded  men.  One  other  curious  miscon- 
ception we  may  note  on  the  subject,  namely, 
that  the  "  Chansonnier  Patriote "  states 
the  stanza  beginning 

<«  Nous  entrerons  dans  la  oarridre.** 

to  have  been  specially  added  for  the  use 
of  children,  and  that  **  Uie  name  of  Rouget, 
affixed  to  the  street  copies  {imprimis  de 
deux  liards)  of  this  song,  is  not  that  of  the 
author.'* 

The  real  facts  of  its  origin  are  as  fol- 
lows : — Rouget  de  Tlsle,  bom  at  Lon»-le- 
Saulnier  in  1760  (the  same  year,  be  it 
noted,  which  gave  birth  to  Amdt,  the 
greatest  German  patriotic  singer),  was 
stationed  at  Strasburg,  as  an  officer  of 
Engineers  at  the  time  of  the  declaration 
of  war  bv  Louis  XVI,  against  Austria,  in 
April,  1792.  We  call  attention  to  the  date 
and  the  fact  to  show  t^at  the  "Marseil- 
laise "  was  the  work  of  one  of  the  King's 
0¥m  officers,  engaged  in  service  against 
his  master's  presumable  enemies,  to  whom 
the  verses  refer.  We  admit,  of  course, 
that  the  King  had  no  choice,  and  that  the 
force  of  circumstances  compelled  him  thus 
to  proceed  against  the  few  friends  he  had 
left ;  but  it  is  no  wonder,  considering  the 
fact  of  the  real  danger  of  France  and  the 
dose  proximity  of  the  enemy  to  Stras- 
burg (an  army  of  observation  being  actu- 
ally in  the  Breisgau,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Rhine),  that  the  fire  of  real  patriot- 
ism should  have  been  kindled  fiercely  even 
in  the  hearts  of  Frenchmen  who  were 
loyal  to  their  Kins.  Strasburg  then,  as 
now,  was  thoroughly  French  at  neart,  and 
one  of  the  foremost  in  the  national  upris- 
ing against  invasion.  In  this  city,  as 
everywhere,  voltmteer  forces  were  raised, 
and  it  was  with  the  object  of  encouraging 
this  volunteering  that  Dietrich,  the  mayor 
of  Strasburg,  requested  Rouget  de  ITsle 
to  compose  a  song  for  the  occasion.    He 
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did  it  the  same  night,  and  hurriedly  noted 
down  at  the  same  time  the  melody,  which 
has  ever  since  been  its  musical  interpreta- 
tion. This  was  rehearsed  by  a  number  of 
soldiers,  played  by  a  military  band ;  and 
the  worcb  and  music  produced  an  aston- 
ishing effect  when  on  the  following  afbei^ 
noon  the  inhabitants  were  publicly  in- 
vited to  enrol  themselves.  The  number 
required  from  Strasburg  was  six  hundred 
men;  but  nine  hundred  presented  them- 
selves on  the  spot. 

La  Mabseillaisk. 

Allons,  en&Dts  de  la  patrle, 

Le  joar  de  gloire  est  arrive ; 
CoDtre  nous  de  la  tjrannie 

L'^tendard  BiogUnt  est  lev^.  (^^O 

Entendes-Tous  dans  nos  oampagnes 
Mugir  oes  teroceB  soldats  7 
lis  viennent  jusqae  dans  voe  bras 
Egorger  tos  file,  vos  oompagnee! 
Aux  armes,  oitoyens!  formes  voe  bataillons! 
Marohons!  {bis)  qa*un  sang  impur  abreuTe  nos 
sillons. 

Que  Teut  cette  horde  d'esolaves, 

De  traStres,  de  rois  conjures  7 
Pour  qui  oes  ignobles  entraves, 

Ces  fers  d^  longtemps  pr^par^s  7       (bU.) 
Fran9ftiB,  pour  nous.     Ah!  qoel  outrage! 

Quels  transports  il  doit  exciter! 

C'est  nous  qu*on  oae  m^diter 
De  rendre  a  I'antique  esolaTage! 
Aux  armes,  oitoyens!  etc. 

Quo! !  ces  cohortes  ^trangeres 

Feraient  la  loi  dans  nos  foyers  7 
Quoi!  des  phalanges  meroenaires 

Terrasseraient  nos  fiers  guerner87      (bU,) 
Grand  Dieu!  par  des  mains  enohain^es 

Nos  fronts  sous  le  joug  se  ploieraient! 

De  Tils  despotes  deTiendraient 
Les  maitres  de  nos  destinies! 
Aux  armes,  oitoyens!  etc 

Trembles,  tjrrans,  et  vous,  perfides, 

L'opprobre  de  tous  les  partis. 
Trembles!  tos  projeto  parrioides 

Vont  enfin  reoeToir  leur  prix.  (bit,) 

Tout  est  soldat  pour  toos  oombattre! 

S'ils  tombent,  nos  jeunes  hSros, 

La  terre  en  prodnit  de  nouveaux 
G)ntre  vous  tout  prets  a  se  battre ! 
Aux  armes,  oitoyens!  etc. 

Fran9ai8,  en  guerriers  magnanimes, 

Portez  ou  retenes  voe  coupe: 
Epargnes  oes  tristes  yictimes 

A  regret  s'armant  centre  nous;  {bis,) 

Mais  oes  despotes  sanguinaires, 

Mais  les  complices  de  Bouille, 

Tous  oes  tigres  qui  sans  pitiS 
D^chirent  le  sein  de  leurs  meres! 
Aux  armee,  citoyens!  etc 


Nous  entrerons  dans  la  carridre 

Quand  nos  aines  n'y  seront  plus; 
Nous  y  trottverons  leur  pousdere 

£t  la  traoe  de  leurs  Tertus!  {bis,) 

Bien  moins  jaloux  de  leur  surviyre 

Que  de  partager  leur  cercueil. 

Nous  aurons  le  sublime  orgudl 
De  les  Tenger  ou  de  les  suivre! 
Aux  armes,  citoyens!  etc. 

Amour  sacre  de  la  patrie, 

Conduis,  soutiens  nos  bras  vengeurs! 
Liberte,  liberte  cherie, 

Combats  areo  tee  d^fisosenrs!  {bis.) 

Sous  nos  drapeaux  que  la  Viotoire 

Aoooure  a  tes  males  accents; 

Que  tes  ennemis  expirants 
Voient  ton  triomphe  et  notre  gloire! 
Aux  armes,  citoyens!  etc 

The  following  stanza  is  to  be  found  in 
later  editions  of  the  song ;  — 

Que  I'union,  que  la  patrie, 

Fassent  l*objet  de  tous  nos  tqdux! 
Ayons  toujours  l*ame  nourrie 

I>es  feux  qu'ils  inspirent  tous  deux. 
Soyons  unis,  tout  est  possible 

Nos  Tils  ennemis  tomberont; 

Alors  les  Fran9ais  ceeseront 
De  chanter  co  refrain  terrible: 
Aux  armes,  citoyens,  &c 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  a  different  hand 
has  been  employed  upon  this  weak  inter- 
polation from  that  of  Kouget  de  Tlsle,  con- 
cerning whom  we  may  be  allowed  to  add 
a  few  words.  No  stronger  proof  of  his 
loyalty  could  be  given  than  that  he  sub- 
mittea  to  be  deprived  of  his  rank  for  re- 
fusing to  take  the  oath  after  the  10th  of 
August ;  that  during  the  reign  of  Terror, 
and  even  at  the  very  date  when  the  Gov- 
ernment conmianded  his  song  to  form  a 
part  of  every  theatrical  performance,  he 
was  imprisoned  and  in  danger  of  his  life ; 
and  that  but  for  his  having  happily  been 
spared  till  the  9th  Thermidor  set  mm  free 
with  so  many  more,  he  would  have  heard 
his  own  song  chanted,  as  the  ordinary 
familiar  dirge  by  the  mob  surrounding 
him  on  his  way  to  the  guillotine.  He 
served  at  a  later  period  in  the  army  of  the 
Republic ;  was  wounded  at  Quiberon ;  was 
promised  a  reward  from  the  Commission 
of  public  recompenses,  but  overlooked  in 
its  distribution;  was  placed  on  half-pay 
under  the  Empire ;  neglected  at  the  resto- 
ration; pensioned  at  last  in  1830,  when 
seventy  years  of  age,  by  Louis  Philippe ; 
and  died  in  1836. 

The  "Chant  du  Depart"  is  the  next 
of  the  songs  which  popular  favour,  if  not 
poetic  merits,  has  established  as  a  French 
patriotic   classic.     Its   appearance   dates 
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from  1794.  It  was  written  by  Marie- 
Joseph  Ch^nier,  for  the  anniversary  festi- 
val of  the  destruction  of  the  Bastille,  and, 
if  we  accept  Dumersan's  account,  both  the 
words  by  Chdnier  and  the  music  by  M6hul 
were  improvised  amidst  the  din  and  con- 
versation of  a  crowded  dravring-room. 
The  success  of  both,  the  words  which  in- 
spired the  music,  and  the  music  which  in- 
terpreted the  words,  was  electrifying.  It 
was  welcomed  with  a  phrenzy  of  rapture 
hardly  conceivable  to  us,  men  of  another 


time  and  country,  but  still  attested  suffi- 
ciently by  the  fact,  that  in  every  one  of 
the  changes,  insurrrections,  and  revolu- 
tions whicn  France  has  since  experienced, 
this  song  has  been,  with  the  *'  Marseillaise," 
the  first  to  spring  to  Frenchmen's  ready 
lips. 

Our  readers  who  are  familiar  with  the 
music  will  be  best  able  to  judge  how  much 
the  song  loses  from  its  absence;  but  we 
nevertheless  venture  to  offer  a  version  of 
the  whole. 


Le  Chant  du  Dbpabt. 


La  victoire  en  ohantant.  nous  oavre  la  barriere. 

La  liberte  guide  aos  pas, 
£t  da  Nord  au  Midi  la  trompette  guerriere 

A  sonn^  Pheure  des  oombats. 
Tremblez,  ennemis  de  la  France! 

Bois  iTres  de  sang  et  d'orgueil! 
Le  peuple  souverain  s'avanoe: 

l^rans,  desoendez  au  ceroueil! 


ChOEUR  de  GrTBRBIEBS. 

La  r^publique  nous  appelle, 
Sachons  vaincre  ou  sachons  perir; 
Un  Fran9ais  doit  vivre  pour  elle, 
Pour  elle  un  Fran9ai8  doit  mourir! 

Une  Mere  de  Famille. 
De  nos  yeuz  matemels  ne  craignes  pas   les 
larmes; 
Loin  de  nous  de  Inches  douleurs! 
Nous  demons  triompher  quand  vous  prenez  les 
armes; 
C'est  aux  rois  a  veraer  des  pleurs! 
Nous  Tous  avons  donne  la  vie, 

Guerriers!  elle  n'est  plus  a  vous; 
Tous  vous  jours  sont  a  la  patrie: 
Elle  est  votre  mere  avant  nous! 

Chortb  des  Mebbs  de  Famille. 
La  rdpublique  nous  appelle,  eto. 

Deux  Vibillabds. 
Que  le  fer  paternel  arme  la  main  des  braves! 

Songez  a  nous,  au  champ  de  Mars; 
Consacrez  dans  le  sang  des  rois  et  des  esolaves 

Le  fer  beni  par  vos  vieillards ; 
£t  rapportant  sous  la  ohaumiere 

Des  blessures  et  dee  vertus, 
Venez  former  notre  paupiere 

Quand  les  tyrans  ne  seront  plus! 


Ghceub  des  Vieillards. 

La  r^publique  nous  appelle,  etc 

Un  Enfant. 

De  Barra,  de  Viala,  le  sort  nous  ftiit  envie: 
Us  sont  morts,  mais  Us  ont  vainoo. 


Great  Victory  sings  as  she  points  us  the  way. 
Our  steps  freedom  guideth  aright, 

From  the  North  to  the  South  the  war  trumpet's 
loud  brav 
Hath  sounded  the  signal  of  fight, 
Now  tremble  ye  foemen  of  France ! 
Kings  whom  pride  and  whom  carnage  un- 

nerve. 
As  the  sovereign  people  advance, 
Down,  down  to  the  death  ye  deserve. 

Chorus  of  Soldiers. 
Then  on,  whether  triumph  or  death  be  our  lot 

We'll  obey  the  Republic's  loud  cry; 
None  is  worthy  of  living  for  France,  who  is  not 

For  France  also  ready  to  die. 

A  Mother  speaks. 
From  us  shall  all  motherly  weeping  be  far. 

All  craven  regrets  shall  be  still: 
'Tis  our  triumph  to  see  our  sons  rush  to  the 
war; 

Let  kings  melt  to  tears  if  they  will! 
O  sons,  we  have  given  you  life. 

It  is  vowed  to  the  land  of  your  birth; 
For  her  sake  be  bold  in  the  strife: 

Ye  have  no  greater  mother  on  earth. 

Chorus  of  Mothers. 
Then  on,  &o. 

Two  old  Men  speak. 
Let  the  sword  of  their  sires  arm  the  hand  of  the 
brave; 
Think  of  us,  as  the  battle  ye  wage. 
And  drench  with  the  life-blood  of  king  and  of 
slave. 
The  brand  consecrated  by  age. 
So  with  wounds  and  with  glory  you'll  come 

Buck  again  when  the  combat  is  o'er 
Ere  we  die  in  a  peaceable  home. 
When  tyrants  and  kings  are  no  more. 


Chorus  or  Old  Men. 


Then  on,  &o. 

A  Child  speaks. 

Of  Barra,  of  Viala,  we  envy  the  lot; 
Triumphant  they  fought  and  they  Ued: 
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Le  lache  accable  d'ans  n*a  point  oonnu  la  fie; 

Qui  meurt  pour  le  peuple  a  toou, 
Vous  etes  vaillants,  qou8  le  sommes; 

Quidez-nous  oontre  les  tyrans; 
Les  republioains  sent  des  homcnes, 

Les  esclayes  sont  des  enfants! 

ChCEUE  DBS  EHfAllS. 

La  r^publique  ndas  appelle,  etc. 

Unb  Epoubb. 

Partei,  vaillants  epoax:    les  combats  sont  tos 
fetes; 

Partez,  modeles  des  goerriers. 
Nous  cueillerons  des  fleurs  pour  enoeindro  yos 
tetes; 

Nos  mains  tresseront  des  lauriers; 
£t,  si  le  temple  de  memoire 

S*ouvrait  a  yos  m&nes  Yainqneurs, 
Nos  Yoix  chanteront  votre  gloire, 

£t  nos  flancs  portent  yos  Yengeurs. 

GH(BI7B  DBS  EpOUSES. 

La  r^publique  nous  appelle,  etc. 
Ukb  Jeunb  Fillb. 

£t  nons,  soeurs  des  heros,  nous  qui  de  I'hymen^e 

Ignorons  les  aimables  noeuds. 
Si  pour  s'unir  un  jour  a  notre  destinee, 

Les  citojens  ferment  des  Yoeuz, 
Qu*ils  reYiennent  dans  nos  murailles. 

Beaux  de  gloire  et  de  liberte ; 
£t  que  leur  sang,  dans  les  batailles. 

Ait  ooule  pour  l*^galit^. 

ChORTB  DBS  FiLLBS. 

La  r^publique  nous  appelle,  etc. 
Teois  Guereibbs. 

Sur  le  fer,  deYant  Dieu,  nous  jurons  a  noe  p^res, 

A  nos  epouses,  a  nos  soeurs, 
A  nos  representants,  a  nosfils,  k  nos  meres; 

D*aneantir  les  oppresseurs: 
En  tons  lieux,  dans  la  nuit  profbnde, 

Plongeant  Tinfame  royaut^, 
Les  Franyais  donneront  au  mcnde 

£t  la  paix  et  la  liberte! 


Ch<eub  Oekebal. 

La  rSpublique  nous  appelle,  etc 

Marie  Joseph  Chduicr,  who  produced 
many  patriotic  songs  in  the  revolutionary 
period,  was  son  of  the  French  consul  at 
Constantinople,  where  he  was  born  in 
1762.  HLs  first  entry  into  life  was  as  an 
officer  in  the  army,  which  he  soon  aban- 
doned to  devote  himself  to  literary  pur- 
suits. His  first  dramatic  success  was 
dedicated  to  the  King,  Louis  XVI.,  for 
whose  execution  he  afterwards  voted.  He 
became,  in  the  Revolution,  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Jacobin  party,  and  is  even 


The  craven,  a  century  old,  liveth  not; 

The  patriot  never  is  dead. 
We  are  boys,  but  a  boy  may  be  brave; 

Lead  us  on  to  resist  tyranny! 
Let  child  be  the  name  of  the  slave. 

Let  man  be  the  name  of  the  free. 

CnoRns  OF  Chiij>&bn. 
Then  on,  &c. 

A   WiPB  SPEAKS. 

Go,  valorous  husbands!  be  war  your  carouse; 

Go,  warriors,  men  of  renown. 
While  we  gather  garlands  to  circle  your  brows. 

And  our  hands    weave    the    bright   laurel 
crown; 
And  if  in  our  country  *s  bright  story 

Your  names  alone  live,  while  we  sing 
Through  our  tears  the  proud  tale  of  your  glory. 

From  our  loins  your  avengers  shall  spring. 

Chobus  of  Wives. 
Then  on,  &o. 

A  TouNQ  Girl  speaks. 
And  we,  sisters  of  heroes,  to  whom  the  delight 

Of  wedlock's  sweet  bond  is  unknown. 
Say  to  men  who  their  fate  with  our  fate  would 
unite 
And  are  eager  to  call  us  their  own, 
**  Come  back  from  the  battle-field  gory. 

Having  bled  for  our  land,  and  with  pride 
In  your  beauty  of  freedom  and  glory, 
,  We'll  welcome  you  back  to  our  side." 

CnORUS  OF  ToUNQ  GiRIB. 

Then  on,  &c. 

Three  Warriors  speak. 
On  our  swords,  before  God,  here  we  sWear  our 
great  o(Uh 
To  our  sisters,  our  sons,  and  our  wives. 
To  our  nation,  our  parents  thus  plighting  our 
troth 
To  fight  till  no  tyrant  survives; 
Till  down  to  the  darkness  of  night 
Haaing  infamous  royalty  hurled. 
The  French  shall  have  conquered  the  right 
Of  freedom  and  peace  for  the  world. 

Gbmbral  Chorus. 
Then  on,  &e. 

said  to  have  voted  for  the  execution  of  his 
unhappy  and  giiled  brother  Andr6  who 
was  guillotined  in  1794.  But  there  seems 
to  be  no  foundation  for  this  atrocious 
charge,  which  Marie-Joseph  answered  in 
his  "Epitre  sur  la  Calomnie  "  (1797).  In 
May,  1795,  Marie-Joseph  turned  against 
the  terrorists ;  in  the  following  August  he 
was  made  president  of  the  Convention ;  on 
the  22nd  September  he  was  proclaimed  the 
first  of  French  poets  I*  He  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  conncil  of  Five  Hondred.    He 
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held  prominent  posts  under  the  Directory, 
the  Consulate,  and  the  Empire,  and  died 
in  the  year  1811.  The  best  known  of  his 
other  songs  are  "  Hymn  to  Liberty," 
**Song  of  the  14th  July,"  "Ode  on  the 
Death  of  Mirabeau,"  "  Song  of  Victoiy " 
(one  of  his  best>,  and  the  **  Chant  du  Ke- 
tour,"  which  is  out  a  very  weak  effort  at 
providing  a  pendant  for  the  "Chant  du 
Depart." 

The  next  sonff,  which  demands  our  at- 
tention, is  the  celebrated  "  R^veil  du  Peu- 
ple,"  to  which  tlie  9th  Thermidor  gave 
rise.  It  was  composed  in  1795,  and  may 
be  regarded  as  the  Marseillaise  of  the 
"  Muscadins,"  having  been  constantly  sung 
in  the  theatres  and  other  places  during 
the  reaction  produced  by  the  tyranny  of 
Robespierre  and  the  Jacooins. 

Le  Revsu  du  Pkitpiji. 
Peuple  fran9ai8,  peuple  de  freres, 

Peux-tu  voir,  sans  fremir  d'horreur, 
Le  orim.e  arborer  les  bannidres 

Du  carnage  et  de  la  terreur? 
Tu  souffres  qu*une  horde  atroce, 

£t  d'iiasassins  et  de  brigands, 
Souille  de  son  souffle  feroce 

Le  territoire  des  vivants! 

Quelle  est  cette  lenteur  barbare? 

Hsite-toi,  peuple  souverain, 
De  rendre  aux  monstres  du  Tenare 

Tous  ces  buveurs  de  sang  humain! 
Guerre  a  tous  les  agents  du  crime! 

Poursuivons-les  jusqu'au  trepas: 
Partage  Thorreur  qui  m'anime, 

lis  ne  nous  echapperont  pas! 

Ah!  qu*ils  perisseut,  ces  inf&mes, 

Et  ces  egorgeurs  devorants 
Qui  portent  au  fond  de  leurs  4me8 

Le  crime  et  I'amour  des  tyrans! 
Manes  plaintifii  de  T  innocence 

Apaisez-vous  dans  vos  tombeaux: 
Le  jour  tardif  de  la  vengeance 

fait  enfin  pilir  vos  bourreaux! 

Voyez  deja  comme  ils  frSmissent! 

lis  n'osent  fuir,  les  soelerats! 
Les  traces  du  sang  qu'ils  vomissent 

Bientdt  dec^leraient  leurs  pas. 
Oui,  nous  jurons  iur  votre  tombe. 

Par  notre  pays  malheureux, 
De  ne  faire  qu'une  h^oatombe 

De  ces  cannibales  affreux. 

Representants  d'un  peuple  ju£te, 

0  vous,  legislateurs  humalns! 
De  qui  la  contenance  auguste 

Fait  trembler  nos  vils  assassins, 
Suivez  le  cours  de  votre  gloire; 

Vos  noms,  chers  a  I'humanit^, 
Volent  au  temple  de  memoire, 

Au  sein  de  rimmortalitel 


We  now  pass  on  to  a  war  song,  probably 
dating  a  year  or  two  after  the  peace  of 
Bdle,  when  France  was  able  to  turn  her 
attention  towards  England.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  give  a  translation  of  it,  as  its  chief 
merit  lies  in  the  wit  and  pun  lurking 
almost  in  every  line. 

La  Danse  Ahglaisb. 

(jfir  du  pat  redoubli  de  P InfanUrie.) 

Soldats,  le  bal  va  se  rouvrir, 

£t  vous  aimez  la  danse, 
L'Allemande  vient  de  finir, 

Mais  I'Anglaise  commence. 
D*y  figurer,  tous  nos  Fran^ais 

Seront,  parbleu,  bien  aises. 
Car  ils  n'aiment  pas  les  Anglais, 

lis  aiment  les  Anglaises. 

Les  Fran^ais  donneront  le  bal: 

II  sera  magnifique; 
L'Angiais  fournira  le  local 

£t  paiera  la  mosiqne. 
Nous,  sur  le  refrain  des  couplets 

De  nos  roudee  Fran9aisee, 
Nous  ferons  chanter  les  Anglais* 

£t  danser  les  Anglaises. 

D'abord,  par  le  pas  de  Calais, 

On  doit  entrer  en  danse. 
Le  son  des  instruments  fVan9ai8 

Marquera  la  cadence; 
£t  comme  I*  Anglais  ne  saura 

Que  danser  les  Anglaises, 
Bonaparte  lui  montrera 

Les  figures  Fraa9ai«e8. 

AUons,  mes  amis,  le  grand  rond, 

£n  avant,  faoe-a-face! 
Fran9ais,  la  has,  restez  d'aplomb. 

Anglais,  changez  de  place! 
Vous,  M.  Pitt,  un  balano^, 

Suivez  la  chaire  Anglaise, 
Pas  de  cote,  orois^,  chased    .    .    . 

C*est  la  danse  Fran9aise. 

The  mention  of  Napoleon  in  this  song, 
while  affording  a  tolerablv  good  hint  as  to 
its  date,  leads  us  on  to  the  time  when  his 
increasing  influence  and  power,  and  the 
ambition  which  stirred  him  to  establish  the 
empire,  made  it  necessary  for  him,  where 
he  could  not  stifle  republican  feeling,  at 
least  to  put  down  its  public  expression. 
The  "Marseillaise"  had  been  ordered  to 
be  played  in  the  theatres  by  a  decree 
of  tne  Directory,  issued  on  the  18th 
Nivose  of  the  year  IV.,  that  is,  on  the  8th 
of  January,  1795.  This  decree  named 
other  songs  besides  the  "Marseillaise," 
notably  the  "Veillons  au  Salut  de  TEm- 
pirc,"  ♦  and  Ch^nier's  "  Chant  du  Depart." 

•  As  this  song  was  written  In  ITV^l,  It  Is  hardlr 
npcpwtry  to  remark  that  the  word  empire  reftrred 
simply  Co  tbe  natkm. 
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It  also  proliibited  the  aong  of  "  Le  R6veil 
du  Peuple,"  already  quoted,  which,  by  the 
way,  must  not  be  confounded  with  a  later 
"R^veil  du  Peuple,"  by  Festeau,  which 
dates  only  from  1848. 

Till  Bonaparte's  accession  to  power  the 
songs  we  have  named  had  free  course,  but 
no  sooner  was  he  able  to  suppress  them 
than  they  were  proscribed.  They  have  al- 
ways been  resuscitated  on  occasions  of  in- 
surrection or  revolution,  and  relegated 
asain  to  obscurity  when  the  political  crises 
which  evoked  them  have  passed  away ;  but 
they  were  in  no  respect  regarded  as  na- 
tional or  patriotic  songs  under  the  first  (or, 
for  that  matter,  under  the  second)  Empire. 
In  fact  a  great  gap  exists  from  1795  to 
1814  in  the  list  of  French  national  songs. 
Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at.  For  however 
much  the  first  Empire  may  have  added  to 
the  glory  of  France,  it  tended  to  stifle  pa- 
triotic songs.  For  such  songs  spring  out 
of  the  fears  and  doubts,  the  love  and  devo- 
tion of  a  nation,  and  when  that  nation  is 
great  and  prosperous,  when  no  dangers 
menace  and  no  uncertainties  oppress  its 
children,  as  there  is  no  need  for  patriotism, 
so  there  is  no  audience  for  patriotic  sing- 
ers, no  demand  for,  and  no  supply  of,  pa- 
triotic songs.  When  the  first  Napoleon 
fell,  when  the  whole  universe  seemed 
leagued  together  aeainst  the  nation  with 
whose  armies  he  had  trampled  victoriously 
over  all  Europe,  then,  as  ttiere  were  hearts 
to  feel  for  him  and  for  France,  so  there 
were  singers  also  to  lament  his  fall.  Other- 
wise, we  have  nothing  of  the  kind  dating 
from  the  period  of  the  Empire.  This  is, 
however,  the  proper  place  to  say  a  word  or 
two  of  what  really  became  the  Napoleonic 
Anthem,  the  song  sometimes  called  ^^  Ro- 
mance de  la  Reine  Hortense,"  but  best 
known  by  its  designation  "Partant  pour 
la  Syrie,"  or  rather,  "  Le  Depart  pour  la 
Syrie.*'  It  is  a  mere  jingle,  as  far  as  the 
poetry  goes,  of  about  the  same  class  as 
"  The  Troubadour  ;  "  and,  like  "  Vive 
Henri  Quatre  "  and  "  Pauvre  Jacoues  "  has 
not  a  word  of  reference  to  eitner  poli- 
tics, patriotism,  or  loyalty;  but  from  the 
circumstance  of  Queen  Hortense,  the  step- 
daughter of  the  first  and  mother  of  the 
third  Napoleon  composing  the  air  to  which 
it  was  set,  it  obtained  first  the  vogue  of 
fashion  and,  finally,  reached  the  character 
of  a  sort  of  National  Anthem.  We  annex 
the  words  (attributed  to  Laborde),  but 
they  do  not  deserve  a  translation :  — 

Pabtant  Pottk  la  Stbik. 
Partant  pour  la  Syrie, 
Le  jeune  et  beau  Dunois 


Venait  prier  Marie 

De  beuir  ses  exploits: 
*•  Faites,  relne  immortelle," 

Lui  dit-il  en  partant, 
**  Que  j*aime  la  plus  belle 

£t  8018  le  plus  vaiUant." 

n  trace  sur  la  pierre 

Le  serment  oe  rhonneur; 
£t  va  suivre  a  la  guerre 

Le  oomte,  son  seigneur. 
Au  noble  voeu  fidele, 

II  dit  enoombattont: 
••  Amour  a  la  plus  belle, 

Honneur  au  plus  Taillaut'* 

On  lui  doit  la  viotoire; 

•«  Vr.ilment,"  dit  le  seigneur, 
**  Puifque  tu  finis  ma  gloire, 

Je  ferai  ton  boiiheur. 
De  ma  fiUe  Isaibelle 

Sois  rdpoux  a  Tinstant. 
Car  elle  est  la  plus  belle 

£t  toi  le  plus  vaillant" 

A  Tautel  de  Marie 

Ds  contractent  tous  deux, 
Cette  union  cherie 

Qui  seule  rend  heureax. 
X  Chacun  dans  la  ohapelle 

Disait  en  les  voyant, 
**  Amour  a  la  plus  belle, 

Honneur  au  plus  vaillant " 

Among  the  song-writers,  afi«r  the  fall 
of  the  First  Napoleon,  B^ranger  unques- 
tionably holds  the  first  place,  not  merely 
because  he  sang  with  sucn  affectionate  ap- 
preciation of  the  lost  glory  of  the  Empire, 
but  because  his  songs  are  in  themselves 
essentially  poetical.  Having,  however, 
spoken  at  length  of  B^ranger  himself,  and 
given  numerous  specimens  of  his  songs  in 
an  earlier  volume  of  this  Review,*  we  now 
pass  on  to  £mile  Debreaux,  another  of  the 
most  popular  minstrels  of  the  period  from 
the  Kestoration  to  1830,  to  help  the  sale 
of  whose  works,  on  behalf  of  a  young 
widow  and  orphans,  B6ranger  wrote  the 
"  Chanson-Prospectus,"  which  is  one  of  the 
most  feeling  and  touching  of  his  works. 
Debreaux  (ued  in  1831,  at  the  age  of  only 
thirty-three.  He  was  author  of  a  surpris- 
ing number  of  songs  of  all  kinds,  so  many 
that  B^ranger  comd  say  of  them  in  the 
*'  Chanson-^ospectus,"  — 

Ses  gais  refrains  tous  egalent  en  nombre, 
Flenrs  d'acacia  qu'^parpillent  les  vents. 

Of  those  specially  referring  to  the  lost 
glories  of  the  Empire  we  may  mention 
such  songs  as  **  La  Colonne,'*  '*  La  Redin- 

fote  Grise,"  **  Le  Mont  St.  Jean,"  "  Sainte- 
[^l^ne,  &C.    To  these  we  must  add  his 

•  See  Vol.  xlTi.  p.  461,  teq. 
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splendid  soldier's  song  "  Fanfaa  la  Tulipe," 
which  its  ffreat  len^h  prevents  ua  from 
putting  before  our  readers.  His  "  Soldat, 
t'en  souviens  tu  "  is  universally  known ;  a 
copy  of  it  lies  before  us  as  we  write,  in  the 
muddy,  trampled,  tattered  leaves  of  the 
repertoire  of  some  Caf^  Chantant,  picked 

Lb  CoNscaiT, 
J'avais  a  peine  dix-huit  ans 

Qu'exempt  de  chagrin  et  d'affiiire, 
Oaiment  je  oonsaoraia  mon  temps 

A  boire,  a  dormir,  a  rieo  faire; 
Ud  beau  jour  survint  une  loi 

Qui  m'envoie  au  bout  de  la  terre 
Batailler  pour  je  ne  sais  quoi: 

ATes-Tous  jamaia  to  la  guerre? 

La  BouTeraine  du  Brabant 

Pretei\dait  aveo  hardieaae 
Avoir  le  pied  plus  eldgant 

Que  le  pied  de  notre  prioeease: 
Pour  aoutenir  dea  droita  ai  beaux. 

On  rangea,  grace  au  miniatere. 
Cent  mille  bommea  aoua  lea  drapeaux: 

Avei-Tona  jamaia  yu  la  guerre  7 

J'ayaia  le  regard  louche  et  faux, 

J'aTaia  lea  jambes  non  pareillea; 
On  ferma  Toeil  aur  mea  defauts. 

On  me  promit  monta  et  merTeillea. 
De  moi,  que  rendait  tout  blafard 

Le  bruit  du  canon,  du  tonnerre. 
On  pretendit  faire  un  Ceaar: 

Avex-Toua  jamaia  tu  la  guerre? 

Amis,  I'agpr^able  metier 

Que  le  noble  metier  des  armea! 
Le  diable  au  fond  d*un  bsnitier, 

Trouverait,  je  oroia,  plua  de  charmea. 
Doux  naveta,  tendrea  haricota, 

Bon  pain  noir,  excellente  eau  claire, 
Voil4  le  featin  dea  heroa: 

Ayez-Toua  jamaia  tu  la  guerre  7 


up  as  a  piteous  relic  on  th^  battlefield  of 
S^dan. 

We  most  content  ourselves  with  giving 
but  one  specimen  from  Debreaux,  as  it 
leads  us  to  another  branch  of  our  subject, 
the  songs  of  the  Conscription,  but  we  can 
only  find  room  for  the  first  four  stanzas : 

Thb  Conscbifp. 
When  I  was  a  lad  of  eighteen. 

With  no  oarea  to  compel  roe  to  think, 
I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  apend 

My  time  in  aleep,  eating,  and  drink. 
Till  one  fine  day  a  law  must  be  passed 

Which  could  aend  me  to  earth'a  fartheat  end 
To  fight  for  the  miachief  knowa  what.  — 

Were  you  ever  a  aoldier,  my  friend  ? 

It  appeara  that  the  queen  of  Brabant 

The  opinion  waa  bold  to  expreaa 
That  her  own  waa  a  prettier  foot 

Than  the  foot  of  our  native  princess. 
The  righta  thus  asaalled  to  uphold 

Five  acore  thousand  poor  lads  muat  contend. 
So  we  *neath  the  flag  were  enrolled, — 

Were  you  ever  a  aoldier,  my  friend  7 

My  eyes  were  both  -aquinting  and  crooked. 

My  legs  never  matched  as  I  walked. 
All  defecta  the  inapectora  o'erlonked ; 

Of  my  wonderful  proapecta  they  tidked; 
And  I,  whom  the  souod  of  a  shot 

Almoat  out  of  my'aenaea  would  aend. 
They  vowed  ahould  a  marahal  become.  — 

Were  you  ever  a  aoldier,  my  friend  ? 

0,  my  lads,  what  a  happy  pursuit 

la  the  noble  profeaaion  of  arma! 
Why,  Old  Nick,  I  believe,  at  the  foot 

Of  a  church-font  would  find  greater  charms. 
Raw  turnips  and  haricot  beana. 

Prime  cold  water,  black  bread  without  end. 
Make  a  banquet  for  heroea  to  fisaat  — 

Were  you  ever  a  aoldier,  my  friend  7 


The  following,  on  the  same  subject,  is  by  the  brothers  Cogniard:  — 


Lbs  Conscbits  MoMTAONABne. 
Partant  avec  courage 

Deux  conacrita  montagnarda, 
Jetaient  vera  le  village 

De  douloureux  regards 
Bean  pays  que  voila, 
Leur  amour  ^tait  la! 

Ah! 
n  n'est  pas  de  royaume, 

Paa  de  aejour. 
Qui  vaille  un  toit  de  chaume 

Ou  Ton  rejut  le  jour. 

Au  milieu  de  la  ville, 
£t  du  luxe  et  de  Tor, 

Songeant  a  leur  aaile 
ni  re pe  talent  encor: 

Grand'  ville  que  voila 

Le  bonheur  n'eat  pas  la! 
Ah! 


The  Conscript  MouHTAnrEKBS. 
Two  mountaineers  marched 

For  the  honour  of  France, 
Caating  back  to  their  village 

A  sorrowful  glance. 
Full  heavy  at  heart 

From  their  aweet  home  to  part 
**  0  there*a  never  a  kingdom 

Nor  realm  upon  earth 
To  compare  with  the  cottage 

That  sheltared  our  birth.** 


All  the  wealth  of  the  city 
To  change  them  waa  vain; 

They  repeated  their  ditty 
Again  and  again : 

**  Though  the  city  be  fair 
Tbere'a  no  happineas  there; 
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n  n'est  pas  de  royaume, 

Pm  de  8Sjoar, 
Qui  vaille  ua  toit  de  ohaame 

Oa  I'oD  re9at  le  jour. 

Mais  quittant  leur  banniere, 

Un  jour,  libres,  joyeux, 
Revoyaot  leur  cbaumiere, 

lis  8*^oriaient  tous  deux: 
Beau  pays  que  voila, 
Tout  notre  amour  est  la! 

Ah! 
n  n'est  pas  de  royaume 

Pas  de  sajour, 
Qui  vaille  un  toit  de  chaume 

Ou  Ton  re9ut  le  jour. 

The  best  known  conscript's  sons  is  the 
one  with  the  Languedo  burden  in  the  first 
verse,  which  cannot  be  omitted,  though 
without  the  music  it  is  nearly  naught :  — 

Lx  Depart  du  Comsorit. 
Je  suis  un  pauvre  consorit 
De  Tan  mil  huit  cent  diz ;  {pu,) 

Faut  quitter  le  Languedo, 
Le  Languedo,  le  Languedo, 

Oh! 
Faut  quitter  le  Languedo, 
ATeo  le  aao  sur  le  dos. 

L*midre,  et  aussi  le  prefet 

N'en  sont  deux  jolis  cadets;  (Jbis,) 

lis  nous  font  tire  s'au  sort, 

Tire  z'au  sort,  tir^  z*au  sort, 

Ort; 
Us  nous  Ibnt  tM  i*au  sort 
Pour  nous  oonduir*  s'a  U  mort: 

Adieu  done,  mes  chers  parents, 

N^oublies  pas  Totre  enfant;  ipU,) 

CriTds  li  de  temps  en  temps 

De  temps  en  temps,  de  temps  en  temps. 

En: 
Criv^s  li  de  temps  en  temps 
Pour  lui  euToyer  de  Targent 


Adieu  done,  cheree  beautes, 
Dont  noe  cosurs  son*  s'encbantes; 


ibu.) 


For  there's  never  a  kingdom 
Nor  realm  upon  earth 

To  compare  with  the  cottage 
That  sheltered  our  birth. 

At  length,  firom  their  servioe 

Released,  they  espied 
Once  more  their  dear  dwelling. 

And  joyously  cried: 
**  Sweet  home,  in  our  thought 

Thou  hast  ne'er  been  forgot; 
For  there's  never  a  kingdom 

Nor  realm  upon  earth 
To  compare  with  the  cottage 

Which  sheltered  our  birth." 


Ne  pleures  point  not*  depart. 
Not'  depart,  net'  depart. 

Art! 
Ne  pleures  point  not'  depart. 
Nous  reviendrons  to  I'ou  tard. 

Adieu  done,  mon  tendre  cosur, 
Vuus  oonsoleres  ma  sceur; 
Vous  y  dir^s  que  Fanfan, 
Que  Fanfan,  que  Fan&n, 

An: 
Vous  y  dirSs  que  Fanfan 
n  est  mort  s*en  combattant 

Qui  qu'a  fait  oette  chanson, 
N'en  sont  trois  jolis  gardens; 
lis  ^tiont  faiseux  de  bas, 
Faiseux  de  bas,  faiseux  de  bas. 

Ah! 
lis  ^tiont  faiseux  de  bas, 
£t  a  e't'beure  ils  sont  soldats. 


We  must  now  turn  from  these  conscript 
songs  to  some  of  the  historical  ones  which 
have  sprung  out  of  the  later  crises  in  the 
destinies  of  France.  As  representative  of 
the  Revolution  of  1830  we  may  take  the 
**  Parisienne,"  by  Casimir  Delavigne,  which 
is,  however,  a  feeble  imitation  of  the 
"  Marseillaise."  The  first  two  stanzas  wUl 
give  a  sufficient  idea  of  the  whole ;  — 


(ftw.) 


(*w.) 


La  Parisibmne. 


1880. 


Peuple  fran^ais,  peuple  de  braves. 

La  liberty  rouvre  ses  bras; 
On  nous  disait:  soyes  esclaves, 

Nous  avons  dit:  soyez  soldats. 
Soudain  Paris  dans  sa  mdmoire 
A  retrouve  son  cri  de  gloire: 

£n  avant,  marohons. 

Centre  leurs  canons; 
A  travers  le  fer,  le  feu  des  bataillons 

Courons  a  la  victoire. 

Serres  vos  rangs,  qu'on  se  soutienne! 

Marchons!  chaque  enfiuit  de  Paris, 
Do  sa  cartouche  citoyenne 

Fait  une  offirande  a  son  pays. 
uvi^'o  AQK.        VOL.  XX.        933 


Great  Liberty,  ye  Frenchmen  brave. 

Again  her  arms  hath  spread ; 
And  tyrants  find  who  seek  a  slave 

A  warrior  instead. 
And  Paris,  swift  of  memory. 
Shouts  once  again  the  glorfous  cry: 

March,  Qallia's  sous 

'Gainst  hostile  guns. 
Past  fire,  and  sted,  and  battery  peal, 
On,  on,  to  Victory. 

Close,  close  the  ranks!  and  scatter  not. 

Each  child  of  Paris  come. 
And  fire,  each  citisen,  his  shot. 

As  duty  to  his  home. 
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O  Jom  d'^ternelle  m^moire! 
PariB  n'a  plus  qa*an  ori  de  gWire: 
En  ftTiuity  etc. 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  of 
1848,  the  old  revolutionary  and  patriotic 
songs  came  again  into  vogue,  and  excited 
the  rapturous  enthusiasm  of  a  generation 
which  had  almost  forsotten  their  very 
sound.  But  along  with  the  older  ones, 
such  as  the  "  Marseillaise/'  the  **  Chant  du 
Depart,''  and  others  already  noticed,  a  new 
one  took  a  place  of  great  prominence. 
This  was  the  "  Song  of  the  Girondina,"  by 
Dumas  and  Maquet,  written  in  1847,  and 
more  generally  known,  at  least  in  England, 
by  the  words  of  its  refrain  — 

•*  Mourir  poor  la  patrie! 
C'est  le  sortie  plas  beau,  le plus digne  d'euTie.*' 

As  was  the  case  with  many  other  songs, 
a  great  part  of  the  success  of  this  must 
be  attributed  to  its  music,  composed  by 
Vamey ;  for  the  words,  consisting  of  two 
stanzas,  taken  from  a  play  entitled  "Le 
Chevalier  de  la  Maison-Biouge,"  are  of 
really  second-rate  importance,  while  the 
chorus  is  taken  bodily  from  a  far  better 
song,  by  a  far  greater  singer,  Rouget  de 
risle,  the  author  of  the  "Marseillaise," 
who  employed  it  as  the  burden  to  each 
stanza  of  his  "Roland  k  RoncevaUx." 

Besides  the  "Son^  of  the  Girondins" 
the  Revolution  of  1848  gave  birth,  as  may 
be  supposed,  to  a  number  of  others,  such 
as  Felix  Mouttet's  "  Hymne  aux  Paysans," 
Albert  Blanquet's  "  Citoyenne,"  the  quaint 
and  original  "  Vote  Universel "  by  E.  Pot- 
tier,  a  working  man,  and  many  more. 
The  *•  Chant  des  Ouvriers "  by  Pierre 
Dupont,  though  written  earlier,  owes  its 
great  popularity  to  this  particular  period ; 
it  is,  however,  only  the  song  of  a  class,  and 
expresses  a  discontent  of  the  most  illogi- 
cal sort ;  but  it  has  a  tendency  very  unu- 
sual in  songs  of  the  kind,  to  discounte- 
nance war.    We  give  the  last  stanza,  in 

Le  Rhdi  ALLBKAiin. 

Nous  ravens  eu,  votre  Rhin  Allemand: 

II  a  tenu  dans  notre  verre 
Un  oouplet  qa*0D  s'en  va  ohantant 

Effaoe-t-il  la  tmoe  altiere 
Du  pied  de  nos  ohevaox  marques  dans  votre 
sang? 

Nous  I'avons  eu,  votre  Rhin  AUemand: 

Son  sein  porte  nne  plaie  ouverte 
Da  jour  on  Condd  triomphant 

A  dechir^  sa  robe  verte. 
On  le  p^re  a  poasS,  paasera  bien  TenlSuit. 


O  days  of  deathless  memory! 
When  all  adopt  one  battle-cry, 

March,  QaUia's  sons, 

'Qainst  hostile  guns,  &o. 

which  both  assertion  and  moral  are  unex- 
ceptional :  — 

A  chaque  fois  qae  par  torrents 

Notre  sang  coule  sar  le  moode; 
C'est  toiigours  pour  quelques  tyrans 

Que  oette  roe^e  est  feconde; 
M^nageoDfl-^le  dor^navant, 

L*amoar  est  plas  fort  que  la  gaerre, 
£n  attendant  qu'an  meillear  vent 

Souffle  da  old  ou  de  la  terre. 

The  history  of  the  present  terrible  war 
leads  our  attention  to  French  patriotic 
songs  of  a  different  class  from  manv  of 
those  we  have  been  considering,  namely  to 
songs  springing  from  the  circumstances  of 
foreign  conflict  rather  than  frt>m  those  of 
internal  politics  or  domestic  revolutions. 
To  this  class  belongs,  in  the  first  place,  De 
Musset's  "  Grerman  Rhine,'*  written  as  long 
ago  as  1841,  in  answer  to  Niklas  Bedcer's 
(jerman  song  on  the  same  subject  ("  ^e 
soUen  ihn  nicht  haben  ").  We  have  pur- 
posely kept  back  this  song,  notwithstand- 
mg  its  precedence  in  date  to  those  of  18i8, 
tiU  dealing  with  songs  of  the  present  time, 
since  it  is  the  present  time  which  has 
given  it  its  importance.  It  is  said,  and  we 
believe  with  truth,  to  have  been  little 
more  than  an  improvisation,  or,  at  least, 
to  have  occupied  only  an  hour  or  two  in 
its  production,  and  to  have  been  elicited 
by  a  sort  of  challenge,  in  a  company,  to 
any  one  to  answer  in  a  fitting  manner 
Becker's  song  which  had  just  then  become 
popular  in  Germany.  The  original  of 
Becker's,  with  a  translation,  appeared  in 
the  previous  number  of  this  "  Iteview,"* 
so  that  our  readers,  if  desirous,  may  com- 
pare it  with  De  Musset's  answer,  which,  if 
rather  erring  in  contempt  of  tone,  is  not- 
withstanding, full  of  verve  and  spirit :  — 

Thb  QoLKiN  Rhikil 

We  have  had  It  already,  your  German  Rhine, 

We  have  held  it  in  oar  sway; 
Can  the  singing  so  load  of  a  trifling  line 

Wipe  the  proud  deep  mark  away 
Whicn  our  horsehoo&  trod  in  your  gor»-wot 
day? 

We  have  had  it  already,  your  German  Rhine; 

In  its  breast  still  bare  to  view, 
Is  the  wound  where  Conde's  bursting  mine 

Tore  its  verdant  vesture  throagh; 
Where  the  sires  hare  passed  shall  the  sons  psn 
too. 


•  See  **  Qnmrterly  Berlew/*  toI.  oxxvlil.,  p.  603. 
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Nous  TaTons  ea,  Totre  Rhin  Allemand: 
Que  fiiisaient  vos  vertus  germaiiies, 

Quand  notre  Cesar  tout  puissant 
De  son  ombre  oouvrait  Toe  plaines  T 

Ou  done  est-il  tomb^  ce  dernier  oesement? 

Nous  I'avons  eu,  yotre  Rhin  Allemand: 

Si  Tous  oubliex  votre  histoire, 
Voe  jeunes  filles,  surement, 

Ont  mieux  giurde  notre  m^ moire: 
Elles  nous  ont  yers^  Totre  petit  yin  blano. 

S*il  est  a  tous,  Totre  Rhin  Allemand, 

Lavez-y  done  Totre  liyr^e; 
Mais  parles-en  moiiiB  fierement. 

Combien,  au  jour  de  la  curee, 
Etiex  TOUS  de  oorbe^ux  contre  Paigle  expirant  T 

Qu'il  coule  en  paix,  votre  Rhin  ABemand; 

Que  Tos  cath^drales  gothiquee 
S'y  refletent  modestement; 

Mais  eraigneK  que  voe  airs  baochiques 
Ne  r^veillent  lee  morts  de  leur  repos  sanglant 

Hitherto  the  present  war  has  produced 
few  songs  in  France.  Since  Sedan  her 
gallant  children  have  had  no  time  for 
aught  but  effort,  their  panting  breasts  no 
breath  to  spare  for  aught  but  the  one  re- 
peated cry,  "To  arms!"  All  honour  to 
them  i^  in  their  anguish  and  suffering  they 
realize,  beyond  the  power  of  song  to  utter, 
the  claims  of  their  unhappy  coimtry,  and 
if  it  be  from  this  cause  that  "  Les  Fran^ais 
ont  cess^  de  chanter"  as  one  of  themselves 
has  said!  Moreover  there  is  a  practical 
difficulty  in  obtaining  any  song  sprung 

C'bt  notbb  Tons. 
•«  En  rouU.* 
C'est  notre  tour,  d^ployons  nos  bannieres; 

Roulez,  tambours,  guidez  nous  aux  combats, 
Battes  gaiement  une  marche  euerriere; 

La  Bipublique  a  besoin  de  soldats! 
Pour  son  salut  il  faut  des  braves, 

Tels  qu'elle  en  vit  aux  anoiens  Jours; 
Oui,  des  lions,  de  vrais  Zouaves; 

C'est  notre  tour,  o'est  notre  tour! 

"jJu  Bivouac,"  , 
Sonnes,  dairons!  le  grand  fleuve  en  son  ombre 

De  nos  bivouacs  a  reflecbi  les  feux! 
Chez  nous,  la-bas,  sans  doute  en  la  nuit  sombre 

Au  ciel  pour  nous  sont  months  bien  des  vcbux. 
Oui!  nous  veillons  snr  toi,  Patrie, 

Ramparts  vivants,  nous  te  couvrons! 
Dieu  voit  qui  veiUe,  entend  oui  prie, 

Sonnez,  olairons,  sonnez,  clairons! 


We  have  had  it  already,  your  Qerman  Rhine. 

But  where  was  your  valour  bright, 
When  our  mighty  Ceosar's  battle  line 

Covered  all  vour  plains  with  night? 
And  where  did  he  fall,  that  king  of  fight  T 

We  have  had  it  already,  your  G^man  Rhine! 

And  if  you  have  forgotten  the  letter 
Of  history,  your  maidens,  I  opine. 

Who  filled  our  cups  with  your  thin  white 
wine. 
Have  remembered  our  presence  better. 

Yet  if  the  German  Rhine  be  your  own. 

Let  it  wash  your  livery  clothes. 
But  speak  in  a  little  less  haughty  tone: 

For  how  many  were  ye,  ye  carrion  crows. 
When  our  eagle  maimed  fell  'neath  your  blows  T 

Let  it  flow  in  peace,  your  Qerman  Rhine, 

Let  the  Gothic  fiuies  you  prize 
In  its  calm  reflection  shine; 

But  beware  lest  youc  vain  pot-valiant  cries. 
From  their  gory  graves  make  the  brave  d^ 

rise, 
from  the  present  time.  The  best  appear 
to  be  "Le  Rhin  Fran9ai8,"  by  Armand 
Silvestre,  "  A  la  Frontifere,"  by  Jules  Frey, 
and  "  C'est  notre  Tour ;  '*  the  last  of  which 
we  subjoin,  as  it  is  probably  new  to  our 
readers ;  its  internal  evidence  shows  it  to 
have  been  produced  subsequently  to  the 
disaster  of  Sedan  and  the  proclamation  of 
the  Republic.  It  is  published  anonymous- 
ly, ana  dedicated  "by  a  friend"  to  the 
"  Gardes  Nationaux  Mobilise "  of  the 
Maritime  Alps: — 

Gum  TUBH  HAS  OOMS. 

On  the  March, 
Up  with  the  flag,  for  our  summons  has  come. 

Swiftly  and  fiir-spread  our  country's  wide 
call; 
Beat  the  brave  battle-march  loud  on  the  drum. 

Up!  the  Republic  has  need  of  us  all. 
Brave  sons  she  needeth  to  save  her  from  fklling, 

ISons  such  as  saved  her  in  battles  gone  by; 
Lions  of  valour,  speed,  speed  to  her  calling. 

**  Oar  time  is  come  '*  be  our  rallying  cry. 

At  the  Bivouac, 
Sound,  bugles,  sound!    The  wide  river  deep- 
flowing 
Reflects  the  bright  glare  of  our  bivouac  red. 
At  home,  fiur  away,  while  the  darkness  was 
growing. 
Full  many  a  prayer  for  us  skywards  hath 
sped. 
We  are  watching,  0  dear  native  land,  for  thy 
sake; 
Our  hearts,  living  rampart,  environ  thee 
round: 
God  hears  those  who  pray,  and  God  sees  those 
who  wake. 
Sound,  bugles,  sound!  sound,  bugles,  sound! 
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**Au  Drapeau,** 
Flottes,  drapeaox!  etcndards  h^roiques, 

Od  no8  aieuz  ont  inscrit  maint  beau  nom: 
Astres  glorieux  de  notre  R-Jpublique, 

Hoohe,  Marceanx,  Daraouriez,  et  Rampon. 
Sous  V08  coaleors,  saintes  banoieres, 

Ont  oombattu  toas  oes  heros. 
Lee  file  eeront  dignee  dee  peres: 

Flottei,  drapeaux,  flottez,  drapeaox! 


••  jJu  combat,** 
Tonnes,  canons,  Toioi  la  rouge  aurore, 

Aa   ohamp    d'honneur    lee    moiesons    voat 
e'ouvrir, 
Juequ'a  la  nuit,  fauchez,  fauchei  encore, 

0!  mitrailleurs,  e'arreter  c'est  mourir. 
Hourrah !  poussons  le  cri  de  guerre: 

£t  puis  chargeons  et  foudroyons; 
Pour  voix  la  foudre  a  le  tonnerre, 

Tonnez,  canons,  tonnei,  canons! 


**  La  Victoire.** 
Du  Dien  du  Ciel,  auteur  de  notre  gloire. 

Prompts  messagers,  portez-en  les  signaux: 
Que  pour  TEurope  nos  oris  de  Tiotoire, 

Soient  un  reproohe,  d'eohos  en  eohos! 
France,  »Uut!  terre  affi*anchie; 

D'un  peuple  fier,  serieux  Raveil, 
Qui  desormais,  tout  genou  plie 

An  Dieu  du  Ciel,  aa  Dieu  du  CieL 


**  Au  Retour,** 
Chants  du  pays,  a  notre  kme  ravie, 

Vous  apportez  ks  accents  du  bonbeur. 
Pays,  sois  fier!  tu  nous  donnas  la  vie. 

Nous  la  donnions  pour  garder  ton  honneur. 
Cuteaux  charmants,  rive  oonnue. 

Nous  revoyons  voe  bords  oheris: 
Souhaitez  nous  la  bienvenue, 

Cliants  du  pays,  chants  du  pays. 


We  can  condude  with  no  better  aspira- 1 
tions  than  the  last  four  lines  contain,  and 
with  the  fervent  hope  that  the  gallant! 


Round  the  Standardi. 
Wave,  banners,  wave;  ye  proud  standards  of 
glory. 
Bright  with  the  names  of  our  sires  long  ago, 
Far-ehining  stars  of  republican  glory, 

Rampon,  Dumouriez,  Hoche,  and  Marceau. 

Under  your  folds,  holy  standards,  they  fought. 

Bold  for  their  country  those  warriors  brave; 

Unworthy  the  sires  ^ball    the  sons  ne'er  be 

thought, 

Wave,  banners,  wave!  wave,  banners,  wave! 

In  the  Batae. 
Crash,  cannons,  crash;  spread  the  red  dawn  be- 
fore us. 
The  battle-field,  ripe  to  the  harvest  is  nigh; 
Mow,  mitrailleurs,  till  the  night  gather  o'er  U8» 

Mow,  and  mow  on,  for  to  cease  is  to  die. 
Hurrah!  The  fierce  battle-cry  loudly  we  raise 
As  down  on  the  foemen  like  lightning  we 
dash. 
The  thunder's  fit  voice  for  the  swift  lightning's 
blaze. 

So   crash,    cannon,  crash!    crash,   cannon, 
crash! 

The  Victory. 

From  Heaven  above,  whence  all  glory  descends. 

Let  the  proud  tidings  swift  through  the  oni- 

verse  fly, 

Whilalt  for  Europe  the  shout  of  our  victory  blendii 

With  reproach,  as  the  echoes  to  echoes  reply. 

Hail  to  thee,  France!  land  delivered  once  more; 

A  waking  to  good  may  this  wakening  prove. 
And  knees  bend  oft  now  which  bent  rarely  be- 
fore 
To  Heaven  above,  to  Heaven  above. 

The  Return. 
Songs  of  our  home,  as  we  oome  from  the  strife. 
How  "Sweet  to  our  souls  must  your  glad  ac- 
cents be! 
Be  proud,  thou  dear  land,  thou  who  gaveet  us 
life,. 
That  gladly  we  staked  it  for  honour  and  thee. 
Beautiful  mountains,  bright  river  and  plain. 

Back  to  your  borders  beloved  we  come; 
Meet  us  with  welcome,  returning  again. 
Songs  of  our  home,  songs  of  our  home. 

efforts,  which  the  French  are  now  making 
to  drive  the  invaders  from  their  soil,  may 
I  lead  to  a  lasting  peace. 


SoiBNOB  has  derived  many  wrinkles  from  the 
siege  of  Paris,  and  we  now  learn  fh>m  the  cor- 
respondent of  the  Daily  Telegraph  that  all  the 
galleries  of  the  Louvre  are  filled  with  sacks  of 
earth  to  protect  the  interior  fh>m  shells;  anl 
the  damp  and  comparative  warmth  of  the  last 
few  days  have  provoked  active  vegetation,  so 


I  that  the  bags  are  covered  with  grass  and  weeds; 
cash  window  is  converted  into  a  lively  and 
promising  garden.  If  the  arrangement  is  left 
undisturbed  much  longer,  we  shall  have  flower 
beds  there.  This  is  certainly  a  novel  kind  of 
window-grirdening,  which  we  have  no  desire  to 
see  introduced  into  Ibis  ooontry. 
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From  Chambers*  Journal. 
AT  THE  MORGANS'. 

nr  TWO  0HAPTKB8. 
CHAPTER   I. 

JEsTHBTio  scruples  are  hardly  for  the 
engineer.  He  is  bound  to  consider  the 
practical  rather  than  the  picturesque.  It 
certainly  did  seem  rather  cruel  to  pierce 
and  scar  so  beautiful  a  country;  choking 
up  valleys  with  embankments,  mngin^  hid- 
eous iron-ways  over  streams  and  nvers, 
cutting  a  deep  trench  in  this  high  land,  bor- 
ing a  great  hole  through  that ;  hammering 
down  our  rails  all  over  the  face  of  the 
landscape,  auite  regardless  of  the  incon- 
venience ana  the  disfigurement  we  inflicted 
upon  its  best  features.  But  peace,  as  well 
as  war,  has  its  devastations.  At  any  rate, 
it  was  not  my  aflair :  I  was  only  a  junior 
engineer  in  the  service  of  the  company, 
bound  to  carry  out  my  instructions,  and 
regard  its  interests  to  the  best  of  my 
ability.  I  was  not  a  native  of  the  place ; 
and  if  I  had  been,  it  would  not  have  made 
much  difference.  The  natives  themselves 
did  not  care.  The  beauties  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood were  all  very  well,  they  argued. 
Visitors  came  to  gaze  at  and  admire  them, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  spent  money  there- 
about Wouldn't  the  railway  bring  more 
visitors  ?  If  it  didn't  —  by  reason  of  the 
views  being  spoiled,  of  the  coimtry  being 
hacked  and  hewn  about,  and  ruined  for 
artistic  and  picturesque  purposes  —  what 
then  ?  Flannels  and  f&rm  produce  would 
find  more  markets  and  better  prices,  thanks 
to  the  rail ;  and  flannels  and  farm  produce 
were,  after  all,  of  more  value  to  the  dis- 
trict than  visitors  and  the  good  looks  that 
attracted  them.  "And  you  know  they 
were  mostly  artists,"  people  said,  with 
something  of  a  sneer,  and  a  depreciative 
shrug  of  the  shoulders,  implying  that  the 
art-world  was  frugal  in  its  habits,  and 
heedful  as  to  its  expenditure.  So  the 
railway  works  proceeded,  and  were  fa- 
vourably regarded  by  the  whole  country 
side.  The  scheme  had  ''floated,"  the 
shares  had  been  taken  up,  surveys  had 
been  made,  the  line  staked  out.  An  im- 
posing ceremony,  of  which  the  loc^d  papers 
made  a  great  deal,  and  the  press  generally 
overlooked  altogether,  had  signalized  the 
commencement  of  operation^.  A  veteran 
nobleman  —  a  lord-beutenant — of  whose 
existence  I  had  been,  until  then,  pro- 
foundly ignorant,  had  'Humed  the  first 
sod,"  employing  a  silver  spade  and  a 
French-polished  wheel-barrow  on  the  oc- 
casion, amid  considerable  excitement  and 
applause ;  and  the  usual  allowance  of  dry 


speeches   and   sparkling  wine  had   cele- 
brated the  imposmg  event. 

"  I  suppose  you'll  be  for  moving  on  soon 
toLlanberigf" 

"Yes;  in  a  day  or  two.    We've  about 
finished  our  earthworks  here." 

"  You'll  find  Llanberig  a  wildish  place. 
A  few  hovels :  not  much  more  than  that." 

My  interlocutor  was  my  good  friend  Dr. 
Jenkins,  who  had  been  appointed  the 
local  medical  attendant  of  the  railway 
company's  officers  and  work-people.  His 
aspect  was  by  no  means  that  of  the  con- 
ventional practitioner.  He  affected  no 
glossy  suit  of  superfine  black  broadcloth ; 
no  dainty  white  cravat;  no  golden  chro- 
nometer of  perfect  accuracy  and  work- 
manship, wherewith  to  note  and  time  the 
Sulses  of  his  patients.  He  seemed  to  dis- 
ain  such  outward  shows  of  his  calling. 
He  held,  perhaps,  that  inasmuch  as  go(^ 
wine  neeos  no  bush,  so  a  worthy  doctor 
requires  not  public  advertising  of  his  pro- 
fessional merits.  Besides,  he  was  the  only 
medical  man  for  miles  round.  He  was 
<^uite  the  autocrat  of  physio  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  principality ;  so  he  dressed  as 
he  pleased  —  in  a  rough  Welsh  frieze  suit 
of  hodden  gray,  with  yellow  brown  waiters 
reaching  up  from  his  ankles  to  his  knees ; 
a  wide-awake  hat,  with  a  broad  brim, 
crowninz  him,  and  sheltering  his  ruddy, 
weather-beaten,  grizzle-bearded  face.  His 
watch  was  of  silver,  and  of  warming-pan 
dimensions.  At  times,  he  had  more  the 
air  of  an  Australian  di^rger  than  of  a  Cam- 
brian doctor.  "  Ourp  is  a  moist  climate," 
he  would  say;  and  thereupon  he  would 
equip  himself  in  quite  an  armour  of  Mack- 
intosh, covering  his  whole  figure,  and  don 
a  "  sou-wester "  with  a  fkn-tail  of  inordi- 
nate length  to  carry  off  the  wet.  He 
travelled  long  distances,  for  his  patients 
were  much  scattered  over  an  extensive 
area.  With  the  aid  of  his  strong-limbed, 
sure-footed,  shaggy  bay  pony,  however, 
he  managed  to  visit  them,  and  attend  to 
their  ailments  with  considerable  regular- 
ity. The  pony,  I  may  mention,  was,  as  a 
matter  of  proportion,  many  sizes  too  small 
for  its  rider,  whose  long  legs  dangled  over 
the  flanks  of  the  little  animal  with  a  curi- 
ous look  of  surplusage  of  limb,  nearly 
trailing  upon  the  pound,  like  some  kind 
of  redundant  trappings.  It  almost  seemed 
that  if  the  doctor  would  only  stand  auite 
upright,  his  steed  might  trot  away  from 
beneath  him,  and  leave  him  secure  upon 
his  feet.  But  the  Rony  was  of  sturdy  and 
enduring  nature,  never  appeared  oppressed 
by  his  elongated  burden,  was  quite  up  to 
tne  doctor's  weight,  and  was  never   so 
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happy  as  when  permitted  to  gallop  his 
fastest.  From  quite  long  distances  one 
could  always  discern  that  it  was  the  doc- 
tor, and  no  other  equestrian,  that  was  ap- 
proaching. There  was  no  mistaking  his 
yellow  gaitered  legs,  his  flapping  water- 

Eroo(  and  his  dimmutire  pony.  *^  Looks 
ke  a  split  cane  on  horseback,"  the  coun- 
try people  said  with  the  critical  frankness 
of  their  nature.  Yet  he  was  welcome,  let 
him  hie  where  he  would.  He  ever  brought 
cure,  or,  failing  that,  comfort  to  his  pa- 
tients. The  utmost  confidence  in  his  SKill 
prevailed  on  all  sides.  Even  in  those  des- 
perate cases  to  which  the  tombstones  refer 
when  they  state,  in  regard  to  this  or  that 
defunct,  that  "physicians  were  in  vain,"  it 
was  universally  admitted  that  Dr.  Jenkins 
had  done  all  that  could  be  done,  and  that 
no  blame  attached  to  him  that  a  ^ater 
Physician  had  interfered  to  negative  his 
curative  efforts,  and  stay  for  ever  the  pa- 
tient's suffering. 

"I'm  rough  and  short  with  them,  you 
may  think,*'  he  said  to  me  one  day  apolo- 
ffetically;  "but  they  understand  me.  I 
know  what's  the  matter  with  them  better 
than  they  can  tell  mo.  They're  not  used 
to  illness ;  I  am.  1  miffht  be  all  day  long 
with  them,  if  I  were  to  listen  to  all  they've 
got  to  say  to  me.  They're  dreadful  hands 
at  beating  about  the  bush  are  village  pa- 
tients. They  can't  go  straight  to  the 
point ;  so  I  go  to  it  for  them.  And  it's  a 
simple  business,  for  the  most  part.  Fill, 
and  draught,  and  embrocation,  with  ob- 
stetrics, of  course;  ague,  rheumatism, 
and  delirium  tremens,  a  little  too  often 
(all  surgical  cases  of  any  importance  go  to 
the  countv  infirmary)  ;  and  children's  dis- 
orders, of  course,  in  plenty.  That's  my 
practice,  spread  over  miles  of  country ;  no 
staying  long  with  any  one,  or  I  should 
never  get  home  — except  in  urgent  cases." 
For  aU  his  saying  this,  and  his  certainlv 
rather  curt,  blu$  though  always  ffood- 
humoured  manner,  I  happened  to  know 
that  he  spared  no  pains  or  sacrifices  in  his 
attendance  upon  his  poorer  patients.  His 
life  was  one  of  hard  work,  and  constant 
exposure  to  all  sorts  of  weather.  He 
spent  days  and  nights  in  the  saddle ;  he 
took  his  meab  lust  whenever  he  could  get 
them ;  he  sat  for  hours  together  by  sick- 
beds in  squalid  dwellings  miles  away  firom 
his  home.  He  was  the  incessant  thrall  of 
his  calling.  It  was  little  wonder  the  good 
doctor  was  highly  prized  by  aU  the  coun- 
try side. 

I  had  made  friends  with  him  at  once ; 
besides,  we  had  both  enlisted  under  the 
standard  of  the  railway  company.    Our 


undertaking  had  brought  some  hundreds 
of  navvies  under  his  care,  enhancing  his 
professional  profits,  no  doubt,  but  consid- 
erably augmenting  his  labour  and  respon- 
sibilities. 

In  rural  regions,  the  stranger  always 
turns  for  social  help  to  the  parson  and  the 
doctor.  He  generally  succeeds  with  both, 
but  he  rarely  indeed  fails  with  the  latter. 
With  Dr.  Jenkins  I  was  soon  on  a  friendly 
footing.  He  spared  no  pains  to  render 
my  sojourn  in  Ms  neighbourhood  as  pleas- 
ant as  might  be,  and  interested  himself 
greatly  in  considering  my  comfort  when 
the  progress  of  the  railway  works  should 
carry  me  away  farther  down  the  line, 
rather  out  of  the  circuit  of  his  practice. 

"  I  hardly  know  what  you'll  do  for  lodg- 
ings at  Llanberig.  There's  no  room  in  the 
cottages,  and,  at  the  best,  they're  hardly 
fit  for  pigs ;  the  worst  cottages  about  here, 
by  far.  That  estate  is  in  Chancery,  you 
see — been  there  for  years  —  and  every 
building  on  it  is  falling  to  pieces :  not  a 
nail  been  driven  in,  nor  a  touch  of  paint 
or  whitewash  put  on  it,  for  I  don't  know 
how  long.  You  can't  stay  there,  that's 
certain ;  yet  it's  a  loi^  distance  to  be  com- 
ing back  here  every  night.  There's  a  short 
cut  over  the  hills ;  but  it's  a  mere  sheep- 
walk.  That's  the  way  I  go,  of  course: 
but  you'll  be  safe  to  miss  it,  especially  at 
night  with  the  mist  rising.  And  we  shall 
have  bad  weather  upon  us  soon.  You 
think  it's  been  bad  already,  because  you've 
got  wet  a  few  times ;  but,  bless  you,  it's 
nothing  to  what  we  shall  have  to  look  for 
by-and-by.  I  wonder  " — he  spoke  with  a 
curious  musing  air,  tu^ng  at  nis  grizzled 
beard  the  while  —  "1  wonder  how  you'd 
get  on  at  Plas  " 

Plas  —something :  I  couldn't  quite  catch 
what  he  said.  Indeed,  I  may  own  at  once, 
that  I  never  really  mastered  the  word,  it 
was  so  encumberea  with  difficulties  of  pro- 
nunciation." 

"  Where's  that  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"It's  right  away  beyond  Llanberig,  a 
couple  of  miles  perhaps.  A  small  farm ; 
it  belongs  to  the  Morgans  —  Evan  and 
Griff,  brothers  —  they're  patients  of  mine. 
It's  their  own  freehold;  a  tidy  little  bit  of 
land.  But  they're  queer  folk,  I  don't 
mind  saying."  It  seemed  to  me  that  he 
eyed  me  rather  curiously  as  he  said  this, 
"  K  room  could  be  found  for  you  there,  I 
don't  know  that  you  could  do  better.  You 
might  be  comfortable  enough  there.  Still, 
they're  queer  folk,  as  I  said.  I  hw*dly 
know  what  to  think  about  it.  I  must  turn 
it  over  in  my  mind.  It's  clear  you  can't 
be  coming  back  here  every  day ;  the  loss 
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of  time  would  be  too  great ;  even  if  yon 
come  on  the  tramway,  along  with  the 
navvies;  for  some  of  them  must  come  back 
here  of  nights,  I  take  it.  Rough  it  as 
they  may,  Llanberig  won't  hold  them  all. 
Something  we  must  do  for  you.  1*11  try 
and  include  the  Morgans  in  my  round  to- 
morrow, and  see  if  anything  can  be  man- 
aged. —  Good-bye.    Come,  Peter^ 

Peter  was  the  pony.  The  doctor  pressed, 
not  his  heels,  but  quite  the  upper  part  of 
the  calves  of  his  legs  against  Peter^s  sides, 
and  clattered  away. 

My  friend  informed  me,  a  day  or  two 
later,  that  I  could,  if  I  pleased,  have  house- 
room  at  the  Morgans'  while  the  railway 
works  were  in  progress  at  Llanberig.  The 
terms  proposed  were  on  the  most  moder- 
ate scide. 

"I  don't  know  about  a  sitting-room," 
said  the  doctor ;  "  but  you're  out  such  long 
hours,  that  probably  you  won't  want  much 
more  than  a  bed-room.  In  any  case, 
there's  a  capital  old-fashioned  kitchen,  and 
they  boast  a  parlour  for  state  occasions; 
so,  I  daresay,  tne  old  fellows  won't  trouble 
you  with  more  of  their  society  than  you'll 
care  to  have.  They're  early  birds,  and  by 
the  time  you  get  done  with  your  navvies 
fbr  the  day,  they'll  be  thinking  of  going  to 
roost.  There's  an  old  housekeeper  body 
attends  to  them,  and,  in  a  simple  way, 
she's  a  very  tidy  hand  at  cooking.  Shell 
take  care  you  don't  go  to  bed  supperless, 
at  any  rate.  Eggs  and  bacon,  or  toasted 
cheese,  you  may  ^ways  count  upon ;  and  I 
can  recommmend  their  beer.  I  always 
beg  a  mug  of  it  when  I  go  round  their  way. 
I  don't  doubt  they'll  make  you  comforta- 
ble: they  seemed  quite  pleased  at  the 
notion  of  having  a  visitor.  They're  a  bit 
queer,  as  I  told  you ;  but  they're  kindly 
folk.  I've  known  them  this  many  a  long 
year.  They  grow  a  little  ailing  and  feeble 
now,  for  they  must  be  close  on  to  seventy, 
both  of  them.  They're  twin  brothers,  you 
know.  Rely  upon  it  they  mean  well,  and 
humour  them  if  things  should  seem  going  j 
a  bit  cross.  But  you'll  be  good-tempered  i 
and  forbearing,  I  know,  and  get  on  with 
them  all  right.  There's  not  a  morsel  of 
harm  in  them ;  and  as  for  roughing  it, 
you'll  have  to  put  up  with  worse  quarters 
than  the  Morgans',  I  take  it^  before  youj 
finish  this  blessed  line  of  vouft." 

"  Of  ours,"  I  corrected  him. 

"Well,  of  ours,  though  mine's  but  a 
small  stake  in  the  affair:  I'm  only  the 
medical  officer  of  this  portion  of  the  works, 
and  you'll  be  all  out  of  my  hands  very 
shortly.  A  little  dysentery,  one  broken 
arm,  and  a  few  cuts  and  bruises,  that's 


about  the  sum  of  my  practice  among  your 
people.  How  you're  ever  going  to  make 
the  line  pay,  I  don't  know.  Bilt  that's  no 
affair  of  mine,  nor  yours,  I  suppose :  I'm 
not  a  shareholder." 

"You  should  read  the  evidence  before 
the  Parliamentary  Committee,"  I  said.  "  It 
was  clearly  shown  that  the  railway  was 
most  urgently  required ;  that  the  country 
was  almost  perishing  for  want  of  it ;  that 
the  passenger  traffic  alone  was  of  an  enor- 
mous kind ;  that  the  demand  of  the  mar- 
kets for  flannel,  farm  produce,  coal,  slate, 
slag,  marl" 

"  I  know  all  about  that,"  he  interrupted, 
laughing.    "  JoO  B  spells  Job" 

**  Why,  this  is  treason,  aoctor,"  I  said. 

"Mind  you,  I  don't  say  this  to  every- 
body. But  I  can't  help  having  an  opinion 
— a  private  one.  Of  course  it's  your  busi- 
ness to  push  your  lines  wherever  you  can. 
Steam  and  iron,  that's  the  engineer's 
motto;  and  you  —  I  don't  mean  you  par- 
ticularly, but  your  calling  generally  — 
would  as  soon  tunnel  through  your 
fathers'  graves  as  look  at  them.  However, 
you  have  done  something  for  the  doctors 
—  a  good  deal,  in  fact.  But  for  you,  we 
should  have  had  no  railway  accidents.^' 

The  Morgans'  farm  was  of  no  great  ex- 
tent, and  was  certainly  very  poorly  culti- 
vated. The  house  was  substantially  built 
of  stone — stone  was  cheap  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood—  and  apparently  of  ancient 
date.  It  was  a  picturesque-looking  old 
place,  of  irregular  design,  with  casement 
windows,  tall  carved  chimneys,  and  becom- 
ing patches  of  ivy,  moss,  and  lichen  on  the 
walls.  The  rooms  were  few,  and  of  low 
Ditch,  but  otherwise  spacious  enough. 
You  entered  by  the  kitchen,  one  side  of 
which  was  occupied  by  a  roomy  old- 
fashioned  projecting  fireplace,  with  most 
capacious  chimney-comers.  A  staircase, 
with  heavy  balusters  of  shining  black  oak, 
led  to  the  upper  rooms.  Opposite  the 
two  deep  sunken  windows  a  door  gave  en- 
trance to  a  parlour,  sufficiently  well  fur- 
nished with  neavy  black  leathern  chairs, 
and  a  circular  solid  oaken  table.  The 
carpet,  curtains,  and  covers,  though  of 
good  material  originally,  were  much  worn 
and  faded.  Time  seemed  to  have  rubbed 
all  gloss  from  them,  and  dimmed  all  their 
colours  to  a  sort  of  dim  gray.  There  was 
a  look  of  age  upon  every  article  in  the 
house.  The  kitchen,  however,  was  bright 
with  polished  saucepan  lids,  hung  on  the 
walls  like  shields,  which  caught  fitful  red 
reflections  firom  the  fire,  and  gleamed  in 
quite  a  meteoric  way.  A  comely-looking 
old  woman,  in  a  speckled  print-dress,  was 
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busy  in  the  chimney,  a  profose  frilled  cap 
surrounding  her  worn  turned  withered 
face,  like  a  sort  of  close  substantial  hido 
of  cambric.  The  parlour  windows  looked 
on  to  a  wild  garden,  in  which  fruit  and 
flowers  of  a  common  kind  jostled  each 
other,  and  crowded  together  in  most  in- 
discriminate fashion.  Poultry  clucked  and 
trooped  in  all  directions,  the  elder  hens  of 
the  family  moving  with'  that  strictness  of 
deportment,  that  dainty  carriage  and 
management  of  their  stidk-like  legs,  and 
that  suspicious  vivid  eying  of  their  sur- 
roundings, as  though  in  fierce  search  of 
hostile  criticism,  which  are  characteristic 
of  their  tribe.  M^estio  cocks,  holding 
their  scarl.et  crests  high  aloft,  and  their 
tails  quite  soaring  fountains  of  green  and 
purple  plumage,  possessed  apparently  by 
their  old  delusion,  that  the  world  was 
made  for  them,  and  them  only,  strutted 
hither  and  thither  in  burlesque  majesty  — 
the  very  lord  mayors  of  the  feathered 
family;  and  detachments  of  glistening 
white  ducks,  unconscious  of  waddling, 
drawn  up  in  close  order,  went  through 
military  manoeuvres  with  a  precision  that 
encouraged  belief  that  strate^,  and  not 
fatuity,  was  at  the  bottom  of  their  pro- 
ceedings. 

I  first  made  the  acquaintance  of  Griff 
Morgan.  Griffith  was  his  proper  designa- 
tion. He  was  a  little  thin  old  man,  rather 
round  in  the  shoulders,  his  chin  drooping 
on  to  his  breast.  His  iron-gray  hair  was 
clipped  pretty  closely  to  his  head ;  and  he 
had  a  habit  of  frequently  smoothing  it 
with  the  palm  of  his  hand,  apparently  with 
the  object  of  coaxing  it  to  cover  his  brow 
as  much  as  possible.  His  fiice  was  deeply 
wrinkled,  and  coloured  a  rich  red  brown, 
from  exposure  to  sun  and  wind;  but  his 
features  were  delicately  formed.  His  ex- 
pression was  one  of  vivacious  kindliness. 
He  was  clean  shaven,  not  permitting  him- 
self the  smallest  scrap  of  whisker ;  and,  al- 
together, he  struck  me  as  being  a  very 
nice-looking  old  fellow.  He  had  the  bright 
dark  hazel  eyes  which  seem  peculiar  to 
Wales ;  and  he  spoke  with  that  crisp,  dis- 
tinct, if  rather  jerky  articulation,  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  locution  of  the  principality. 
There  is  something,  I  think,  attractive  to 
the  ear  in  the  treble  staccato  of  the  Welsh 
accent,  though  it  may  not  boast  the  rich 
rolling  music  of  Irish  brogue,  or  the  sonor- 
ous drone  of  Caledonian  speech.  Griff 
Morgan's  appearance  was  very  trim  and 
clean,  though  his  dress  was  only  that  of  a 
farm-labourer  in  fairly  prosperous  circum- 
stances. He  wore  a  corduroy  suit  —  ex- 
cept that  his  waistcoat  was  of  brindled 


cow-skin  —  yellow  gaiters,  and  a  red  cot- 
ton kerchief  round  his  neck.  .  He  took 
high-dried  snuff — so  pale  in  colour,  that  it 
looked  rather  like  powdered  ginger  —  from 
a  screw  of  paper,  which  he  held  habitually 
in  his  left  hand. 

**Pm  sorry  my  brother  Davy  is  not  in 
for  to  greet  you,  sir,"  he  said.  "  Davy  has 
lived  more  in  the  world  than  I  have,  and 
knows  more  what's  fitting  for  to  be  said 
and  done  on  these  occasions ;  but,  be  sore, 
in  our  humbl&  way,  we'll  do  all  that  may- 
be done  for  to  make  you  comfortable. 
Becky  yonder  has  seen  to  your  room ;  and 
Hhe's  not  one  for  to  spare  pains.  So  you 
come  from  London,  I  hear,  about  these  new 
railway  works.  Dio  think  of  that  now  I  — 
all  the  way  from  London,  and  I've  never 
been  there  once  in  my  life,  though  Davy 
has  oftentimes.  And  your  line  just  scrapes 
our  land,  but  doesn't  hurt  us.  I  never 
thought,  though,  to  see  steam-engines  and 
that  coming  so  close.  Well,  I'll  suppose 
it's  for  the  best,  though  they  make  a  main 
screaming  and  a  'mazing  noise  do  the 
steam-engines.  But,  I  tske  it,  I'll  be  like 
the  kine,  and  mind  them  very  little  after 
the  first  start.  And  how  do  you  like  our 
coimtry,  sir?  There's  ale  handy,  if  you'll 
take  a  drink.  I  would  Davy  were  here. 
He's  out  about  some  garden>seeds,  I  trow. 
I  leave  the  garden  to  his  care.  He's  not 
fit  for  farm-work,  so  that  falls  to  me ;  and 
the  farm's  doing  fairly,  considering  the 
times,  which  are  hard  upon  farmers ;  and 
labour's  gone  up  in  price  since  the  railway 
folk  have  come  this  way.  The  young  men 
quit  their  ploughs  to  handle  a  shovel  on 
tne  line,  and  it's  difficult  now  for  to  get 
the  land  properly  tilled.  Well,  well,  may- 
be the  farm  will  give  substance  to  Davy 
and  me  so  long  as  we  need  it.  It  won't 
be  very  long,  perhaps ;  but  that's  in  (jod*3 
hands.  The  folks  that  come  after  us, 
they're  but  distant  kin ;  for  Davy  and  me 
have  neither  chick  nor  child.  We're  been 
single  all  our  lives,  though  Davy  did  once 
think  of  a  wife ;  but  it  was  not  to  be.  Bet- 
ter for  him  so,  perhaps.  The  folks  that 
come  after  us  must  do  what  they  can  and 
list  with  the  old  place.  It's  been  a  sight 
of  years  in  the  Morgans'  keeping.  It  will 
be  Morgans'  still,  no  doubt ;  but  not  very 
near  blood-kin  to  us.  I  wonder  where 
Davy's  bidi^.  Poor  Davy's  ailing,  and 
I'm  loath  to  have  him  long  out  of  my  sight. 
He  was  in  the  wine-trade  over  at  Caiiiifl^ 
was  Davy ;  but  his  —  his  health  gave  way, 
and  so  I  got  him  home,  to  care  for  him  and 
look  after  him.  Take  the  will  for  the 
deed,  will  you  kindly,  sir,  should  you  find 
things  not  quite  to  your  mind.    If  they  can 
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be  mended,  they  shall  be.  We're  but  poor 
old  folk,  when  airs  said  for  us ;  but  we're 
willing,  I  do  assure  you ;  and  we're  hon- 
oured by  your  coming  under  the  old  roof. 
We'll  do  what  we  may  for  you.  Becky 
will  carry  up  your  trunk — portmankers  I 
think  they're  called.  Becky's  an  old  body, 
but  she  has  her  strength  and  her  wits  about 
her  yet.  Heaven  be  praised  I  —  Haven't 
you,  Becky  ?  —  Yon's  the  way,  sir,  up  the 
stairs.  Your  room's  to  the  right.  It  looks 
on  to  the  garden  —  a  pretty  prospect,  I  al- 
ways think.  Say  a  kind  word  fbr  it,  sir,  if 
you  can,  and  you'll  give  a  world  of  pleas- 
ure to  poor  Davy ;  for  the  garden's  all  his 
work  and  contrivance;  at  least" — this 
was  said  with  quaint  cunning  and  a  sly  immI 
— **at  least  he  thinks  it  is." 

It  was  impossible  to  resist  the  charm  of 
the  old  man's  homely  courtesy  and  simple 
cheeriness  of  manner.  There  was  good 
taiik  in  his  every  word  and  movement. 
For  the  "  queemess  "  of  which  the  doctor 
had  spoken,  I  saw  nothing  of  it,  unless  his 
old-fjEishioned  reverence  of  mien,  and  ex- 
treme anxiety  to  please,  were  to  be  ac- 
counted queer. 

The  bedroom  was  over  the  parlour,  and 
was  quite  a  paradise  of  white  dimity,  fra- 
grant with  the  scent  of  lavender.  The  four- 
post  bedstead  was  palatial  in  size  and  or- 
nate carving.  The  view  of  the  garden 
from  the  windows  was,  to  one  not  very 
critical  about  floricultural  preciseness, 
simply  delightful  —  wild  and  undisciplined 
it  might  be,  but  radiant  with  colour,  and 
rich  in  sweet  savours.  Paths  were  hardly 
discernible,  from  the  trailing  of  the  plants, 
and  the  overflowing  of  the  old-fashioned 
flower-beds. 

A  few  hours  later,  and  I  encountered 
Davy  Morgan.  I  was  at  once  struck  bv 
his  strong  resemblance  to  his  brother.  It 
would  hardly  have  been  possible  to  know 
them  apart.  The  one  was  a  facsimile 
of  the  other — in  feature,  figure,  stature, 
and  voice.  Davy's  attire,  however,  was  of 
a  less  rustic  pattern  than  Griff's;  and  in 
movement,  I  perceived  that  he  affected 
more  d<iliberation  and  dignity.  He  wore 
the  chimney-pot  hat  of  town  life ;  a  black 
frock-coat,  somewhat  rusty  and  napless,  but 
not  without  a  pretence  to  fashion  in  its 
make ;  and  was  evidently  particular  about 
the  due  whiteness  and  rigidity  of  his  shirt- 
collars.  He  made  me  a  profound  bow  as 
he  said :  **  I  bid  you  welcome,  sir.  I  re- 
gret that  I  shoula  have  been  absent  at  the 
time  of  your  arrivaL  I  hardly  looked  for 
your  coming  so  early.  I  pray  you  to  for- 
give my  seeming  remissness.  We  are 
much  flattered  by  your  making  our  house 


your  abode  during  your  engagement  upon 
those  engineering  works  destined  to  con- 
tribute so  greatly,  I  do  not  doubt,  to  the 
advantage  of  our  country.  Things  are  not 
so  prosperous  with  us  as  they  once  were, 
but  we  will  try  hard  that  you  shall  have 
no  fault  to  find  with  the  hospitality  of 
Wales.  You  will  kindly  excuse  any  defi- 
ciency you  may  have  noticed  in  regard  to 
my  brother.  Griff  is  a  little  rough  in  his 
ways,  perhaps;  he  has  been  occupied  all 
his  life  in  cumvating  our  farm,  and  agricul- 
tural pursuits,  I  think,  do  not  tend  to  the 
softemng  and  refinement  of  manners.  But 
poor  Griff  means  well,  I  may  say  that 
for  him.  He  grows  old  and  a  trifle 
infirm,  perhaps.  He's  by  no  means  the 
man  he  was,  and  his  state  needs  some 
indulgence:  you  will  kindly  excuse  him; 
he's" 

Mr.  Davy  was  here  interrupted  by 
Becky,  who  spoke  to  him  in  Welsh.  I 
could  onlv  guess  that  she  intimated  to  him 
the  fact  that  his  supper  was  ready  for  him 
in  the  kitchen.  He  seemed  annoyed  at 
her  coming,  and  n>oke  to  her  rather  sharp- 
ly, I  thought.  Still  he  discontinued  his 
speech  to  me.  With  a  low  bow,  he  quitted 
me,  and  followed  Becky.  I  soon  found 
that  old  Beckv  exercised  considerable  au- 
thoritv  over  the  household,  and  that,  upon 
the  whole,  the  brothers  submitted  to  her 
rule  with  tolerable  readiness. 

Early  in  the  morning,  I  was  awakened 
by  a  curious  buzzing  sound  in  the  room 
beneath.  I  lay  for  some  time  listening, 
wondering  what  this  might  be.  I  ascer- 
tained in  due  course :  the  brothers  were 
in  the  habit  of  reading  aloud  every  morn- 
ing a  chapter  of  the  Welsh  Testament. 
They  read  the  verses  alternately,  but  their 
voices  were  so  much  alike,  that  it  was 
some  time  before  I  was  quite  aware  of  the 
fact.  It  seemed  to  me  that  they  rarely 
entered  the  parlour  except  for  the  observ- 
ance of  this  reliffious  duty. 

From  my  becuroom  window  I  could  see 
Davy  very  frequently  at  work  in  the  gar- 
den. His  labours,  however,  were  not  of 
averv  severe  kind — he  gathered  fruit, 
culled  flowers,  and  picked  off  dead  leaves ; 
but  the  more  onerous  duties  of  gardening 
were,  I  think,  fulfilled  by  Grifi^  as  being 
much  the  stronger  and  haler  of  the  two, 
though,  on  closer  inspection,  his  face 
looked  more  worn  and  hned  than  Davy's. 
But  then,  as  he  had  explained.  Griff  had 
led  always  an  open-air  life  as  a  working 
farmer,  while  Davy  had  passed  many 
years  in  an  office  at  Cardiff  as  a  wine-mer- 
chant. 

For  some  time  I  did  not  see  very  much 
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of  my  hosts  beyond  chance  meetings  with 
them  early  in  the  morning  or  ooite  late 
at  night.  I  was  always  impressea  by  their 
kindly  politeness  and  the  courtesy  with 
which  they  greeted  me :  Davy  being  the 
more  formal  and  ceremonious,  and  Griff 
the  more  homely  and  hearty  in  his  saluta- 
tions. They  seemed  greatly  attached, 
and  regarded  each  other  with  a  fond, 
watchful,  protective  air,  that  much  inter- 
ested me.  There  was  something  touching, 
I  thought,  in  the  tender  arm-in-arm,  mutu- 
ally-supporting way  in  which  these  twin- 
bom  old  men  journeyed  on  together  to 
the  goal  of  life.  They  listened  to  each 
other  with  peculiar  attention  and  alert- 
ness ;  followed  with  quick  curious  eyes 
each  other's  lightest  movements;  seemed 
eager  as  much  as  possible  to  anticipate 
each  other's  smallest  wish  or  requirement.- 
There  was  affection  and  compassion,  and 
yet,  it  occurred  to  me  at  times,  something 
of  suspicion  and  anxiety  in  their  way  of 
regarding  each  other.  But  they  were  the 
kindest  of  hosts,  and  I  thought  myself 
very  fortunate  indeed,  in  that  I  had  se- 
cured such  comfortable  quarters  during 


my  sojourn  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Llan- 
berig.  Perhaps  I  saw  less  of  Davy  and 
Griff  at  this  time,  from  the  fact  of  my  bein^ 
occupied  early  and  late  at  the  works.  We 
had  now  come  to  some  of  the  severest 
gradients  on  the  line:  deep  cuttings  and 
tall  embankments,  with  here  and  there 
bridges  to  be  built  in  most  substantial 
fashion,  for  the  winter  rains  coursing 
down  the  mountains,  swell  and  strengthen 
the  streams  to  be  crossed  to  a  surprising 
extent.  Still,  altogether,  our  undertaking 
had  progressed  very  rapidly  indeed.  La- 
bour was  abundant;  the  neighbouriiood 
seemed  quite  to  swarm  with  navvies,  and, 
notwithstanding  occasional  severe  conflicts 
between  the  Welsh,  Irish,  and  English 
gangs  —  which  now  and  then  brought  as 
almost  to  a  standstill  —  there  seemed 
every  chance  of  the  contracts  being  com- 
pleted long  in  advance  of  the  stipulated 
time.  I  was  beginning  to  think  that  I 
should  much  regret  leaving  Llanberig, 
I  had  got  on  there  so  satisfactorily  al- 
together. But,  sooner  or  later,  a  move 
farther  down  the  line  would  become  im- 
perative. 


Phtsiologioal  Effbots  07  Exposure  to 
Inorkased  Atmospherio  Pressure. —  Most 
people  are  aware  that  certain  disagreeable  sen- 
sations are  experienced  by  the  inmates  of  a  div- 
ing-bell, during  its  descent,  even  to  a  few  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  water,  bat  the  oppor- 
tunity seldom  occurs  to  note  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  a  descent  to  so  great  a  depth  that  the 
pressure  amounts  to  four  atmospheres,  or  no  less 
than  60  lbs.  on  the  square  inch.  Yet  exposure 
to  this  pressure  has  been  experienced  by  the 
workmen  engaged  in  laying  the  foundations  of 
the  St.  Louis  bridge  over  the  Mississippi,  and  Dr. 
John  Green  has  published  in  the  Tran$action$ 
of  the  American  Otological  Society  the  results 
ofsome  observations  he  has  recently  mode.  It 
was  found  necessary  to  use  considerable  precau- 
tion in  admitting  the  workers  into  the  chamber 
containing  the  condensed  air;  an  intermediate 
chamber  or  look  was  therefore  constructed,  into 
which  the  condensed  air  could  bo  admitted  grad- 
ually, occupying,  for  the  higher  degrees  of 
pressure,  from  fi?e  to  ten  minutes.  The  exit 
was  through  the  same  look,  and  occupied  the 
same  time.  The  increased  oxidizing  power  of 
the  condensed  air  was  shown  by  the  rapid  wast- 
ing and  guttering  of  the  candles,  which  burned 
with  a  streaming  smoking  flame,  and,  when 
blown  out,  rekindled  spontaneously  from  the 
glowing  wick.  During  the  later  stages  of  the 
work  the  men  could  only  work  for  an  hour  at  a 
time,  and  a  remarkable  form  of  palsy  was  prev- 


alent fh)m  which  nearly  a  doien  men  died.  The 
first  effects  of  the  gradually  increasing  pressure 
in  the  lock  were  a  distinct  sensation  of  preasure 
upon  the  tympanic  membranes  of  both  ears, 
which,  however,  was  immediately  relieved  by 
swallowing,  or  by  inflating  the  ears  fh>m  within. 
The  respirations  and  cardioo  movements  re- 
mained unaltered  until  exertion  was  mode,  when 
they  quickly  become  accelerated.  It  wn»  found 
to  be  impossible  to  whistle.  The  ticking  of  a 
watch  was  heard  with  great  distinctness.  On 
leavmg  the  chamber  a  strong  sensation  of  cold 
was  experienced,  and  catarrhs  were  frequent 
amongst  the  men.  The  condensed  air  escaped 
from  the  tympanum  through  the  Eustachian 
tube  in  a  series  of  puflk  Too  sudden  exposure 
to  the  condensed  air  in  one  instance  caused  rup- 
ture of  the  membrana  tympani,  and  too  sudden 
removal  of  the  pressure  in  the  same  person  spit- 
ting of  blood.  Academy. 


The  Esterhaiy  picture  gallery,  famous  for  its 
Murillo  and  for  works  of  the  Flemish  school,  has 
become  the  property  of  the  Hungarian  nation 
for  the  price  of  1,800,000  florins.  A  collection 
of  engravings  belonging  to  the  family  of  Prince 
Esterhazy  has  been  separately  purchased  by  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Instruction.  Paii  Mill 
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From  Chambers*  Jounitl.    i  architecture  applied  to  domestic  purposes, 
A  NEW  ZEALAND  STATION.  [which  must  be    su^estive   of  NorVood, 

The  tables  are  turned.  The  "  natives  "  i  where  it  is  not  rational,  whereas  at  Nel- 
are  astonishing  us.  Instead  of  making  son,  a  gloriously  sunny  place,  it  is.  Lady 
themselves  generally  unpleasant  and  dan- ;  Barker  says :  ^  It  is  a  lovely  little  town  as 
gerous,  giving  rise  to  acrimonious  debates  I  saw  it  that  spring  morning  (October, 
in  parliament,  and  to  the  quaking  of  ma- 1 1865),  with  hills  running  down  almost  to 
temal  hearts,  for  fear  of  "  active  service,"  j  the  water's  edge,  and  small  wooden  houses, 
the  Maori  are  taking  to  raUroad-making, '  with  gables  and  verandahs,  half-buried  in 
telegraphy,  public  discussion,  without  the  creepers,  built  up  the  sides  of  the  steep 
tomahawk  accompaniment — in  short,  to 'slopes.  It  was  a  true  New  Zealand  day, 
civilization  on  the  European  pattern.  If  i  stiU  and  bright,  a  delicious  invigorating 
our  experience  of  the  results  of  high  cul-  freshness  in  tne  air,  without  the  least  chill ; 
ture  on  this  side  of  the  world  were  not  i  the  sky  of  a  more  than  Italian  blue ;  the 
what  it  is  —  that  all  "progress *' resolves  |  ranges  of  mountains  in  the  distance  cov- 
itself  into  the  power  of  making  war  in  a  |  ©red  with  snow,  and  standing  out  sharp  and 
bloody  and  relentless  fashion,  such  as  the  |  clear  against  this  lovely  glowing  heaven." 
dark  ages  did  not  dream  of,  and  all  From  Nelson  to  Lyttleton  it  is  a  twenty 
"  firiencuy  relations  "  mean  palavering ,  hours*  voyage,  and  then  the  emigrant  has 
among  sovereigns  up  to  the  moment  when ,  done  with  the  sea,  and  has  only  a  charm- 
each  thinks  he  can  hit  the  other  the  most ,  ^^g  drive,  which  reminds  one,  in  the  de- 
hurtful  blow,  and  "annex  "  his  possessions  scription,  of  the  road,  depicted  by  Captain 
with  most  profit  and  facility  —  we  might  i  Burton  from  Petropolis  to  Juiz  da  Flora 
look  upon  the  accounts  from  New  Zealand :  ^  the  Brazil. 

with  unqualified  pleasure.  But  we  are  Christehurch  is  highly  civilized.  "It 
growing  sceptical  about  peace  and  good- '  might  be  a  hundred  years  old,"  says  Lady 
will,  and  we  only  "  hope  the  best "  in  the !  Barker,  when  she  praises  its  well-paved 
case  of  the  Maori.  To  be  sure,  there  is  streets,  its  eas-lamps,  its  pillar  post-offices, 
no  talk  of  a  Great  Exhibition  at  the  anti- 1  <^d    its     drinking-fountains ;    but    these 


Sodean  Canterbury,  so  that  public  confi- 
ence  has  some  little  ground  to  rest  upon. 
When  the  natives  reach  that  pitoh  of 
sweetness  and  light,  we,  with  our  Euro- 
pean experience,  shall  know  they  mean 
mischief.  In  the  meantime  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  very  pleasant  occupation  to  be  had. 


things  belong  rather  to  the  newest  than  to 
the  oldest  cities.  Christehurch  is  also  ex- 
cessively genteel.  Ladies  began  to  "  call " 
immediately,  very  nice  ladies  too,  some- 
what like  what  our  great-grandmothers 
were,  only  not  quite  so  plain-spoken; 
possessing  an  immense  amount  of  practical 


One  may  have  much  enjoyment  of  life  in ,  knowledge,  and  yet  knowing  how  to  sur- 
New  Zealand,  without  being  brought  in '  round  themselves,  according  to  their  means 
contact  with  the  delightfully  clever  and       ^  l„_-.^..-_   _..v 

rapidly  improving  natives  at  all:  when, 
except  that  the  chmate  is  delicious,  health 
one's  normal  condition,  and  the  Queen's 
taxes  unknown,  one  might  be  in  the  re- 
moter parts  of  England  and  Scotland. 
Why  that  should  be  considered  an  advant- 
age, it  is  difficult  to  understand,  the  "  re- 
moter parts  "  of  any  country  being  usually 
dull  and  dismal,  in  proportion  to  the  life 
and  activity  of  ita  great  cities ;  but  it  is 
supposed  to  be  encouraging  to  intending 
colonists.  Such  a  place  is  Nelson,  on  the 
north  coast  of  the  middle  island  of  New 
Zealand,  when  Lady  Barker  iirst  landed 
in  the  colony,  for  which  she  is*  certainly  a 
capital  advocate,  and,  in  the  Artemus 
Ward  sense,  show-woman.*  Not  the  least 
indication  that  any  one  but  the  lordlv 
Anglo-Saxon  ever  was  lord  of  the  soil, 
order  and  industry  everywhere,  and  Swiss 


•  J&ation  Life  in  New  Zealomd,    By  Lady  Barker. 
London:  MaomlUan  h  Co. 


and  opportunities,  with  the  refinemente 
and  elegances  of  life.  In  t^s  thriving  lit- 
tle town  "there  are  no  paupers;  every 
one  is  well  fed  and  well  clothed,  and  the 
children  are  reallv  splendid."  Also,  every 
one  is  very  healthy.  It  is  necessary  to 
remember  that  **  north  "in  New  Zealand 
answers  to  "south"  here,  when  the  fre- 
quent mention  of  a  delightful  north  aspect 
occurs. 

Sixty-five  miles  from  Christehurch  is 
the  fine  station  of  Heathstock,  and  here 
may  be  witnessed  in  perfection  the  im- 
portant and  interesting  work  of  sheep- 
shearing.  Here  is  an  account  of  the  wool- 
shed,  as  curious  as  those  of  the  saladeros 
of  Soutii  America,  but  much  less  repulsive. 
"Each  shearer  has  a  clap-door  close  to 
him,  out  of  which  he  pushes  his  sheep  as 
soon  as  the  fleece  is  o£r ;  and  there  are  lit- 
tle pens  outside,  so  that  the  manager  can 
notice  whether  the  poor  animal  has  been 
too  much  cut  with  the  dbears,  or  badly 
shorn  in  any  other  respect,  and  can  teU 
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exactly  which  shearer  is  to  blame.  Be- 
fore this  plan  was  adopted,  it  was  hope- 
less to  try  to  find  out  who  was  the  delin- 
quent, for  no  one  would  acknowledge  to 
tne  least  snip.  A  good  shearer  can  take 
oflF  one  hundred  and  twenty  fleeces  in  a 
day,  but  the  average  is  about  eighty  to 
each  man.  They  get  one  pound  per  hun- 
dred, and  are  found  in  everything,  having 
as  much  tea  and  sugar,  bread  and  mutton, 
as  they  can  consume,  and  a  cook  entirely 
to  themselves ;  they  work  at  least  fourteen 
hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  and  with 
such  a  large  flock  as  this — about  fifty 
thousand  —  must  make  a  good  deal.  We 
next  inspected  the  tables,  to  which  two 
boys  were  incessantly  bringing  armfuUs 
of  rolled-up  fleeces;  these  were  laid  on 
the  tables  before  the  wool-sorters,  who 
opened  them  out^  and  pronounced  in  a 
moment  to  which  bin  they  belonged ;  two 
or  three  men  standing  behind  rolled  them 
up  again  rapidiv,  and  put  them  on  a  sort 
of  shelf  dividea  into  compartments,  which 
were  each  labelled,  so  that  the  quality  and 
kind  of  each  wool  could  be  told  at  a  clance. 
There  was  a  constant  emptying  of  these 
bins  into  trucks,  to  be  carried  off  to  the 
press,  where  we  followed  to  see  the  bales 
packed.  The  fleeces  a^e  tumbled  in,  and 
a  heavy  screw-press  forces  them  down  till 
the  bale  — which  is  kept  open  in  a  large 
square  frame  —  is  as  full  as  it  can  hold. 
The  top  of  canvas  is  then  put  on,  tightly 
sewn,  tovLT  iron  pins  are  removed,  ana  the 
sides  of  the  frame  fall  away,  disclosing  a 
most  symmetrical  bale  ready  to  be  hoisted 
by  a  crane  into  the  loft  above,  where  it  has 
the  brand  of  the  sheep  painted  on  it,  its 
weight,  and  to  what  class  the  wool  belongs. 
Of  course  everything  has  to  be  done  with 
great  speed  and  system.  I  was  much  im- 
pressed by  the  silence  in  the  shed  —  not  a 
sound  was  to  be  heard  except  the  click  of 
the  shears,  and  the  wool-sorter's  decision, 
as  he  flings  the  fleece  behind  him,  given  in 
one,  or  at  most  two  words.  All  the  noise 
is  outside;  there  the  hubbub,  and  dust,  and 
apparent  confusion  are  great.  You  can 
hear  nothing  but  barking  and  bleating, 
and  this  goes  on  from  early  morning  tUl 
dark.  We  peeped  in  at  the  men's  huts  — 
a  long,  low,  narrow  building,  with  two 
rows  of  "  bunks  "  in  one  compartment, 
and  a  table  with  forms  round  it  in  another, 
and  piles  of  tin  plates  and  pannikins  all 
about.  The  kitchen  was  near,  and  we  were 
just  in  time  to  see  an  enormous  batch  of 
bread  withdrawn  from  a  huge  brick-oven. 
The  other  commissariat  arrangements 
were  on  the  same  scale.  Cold  tea  is  sup- 
plied^ all  day  long  to  the  shearers,  and 


they  appear  to  consnme  great  qnantities 
of  it. 

Lady  Barker's  wooden  house  was  made 
at  Christchurch,  the  diminsions  being  reg- 
ulated to  suit  the  carpets  thev  had  brought 
out.  She  petitioned  for  a  httle  bay  win- 
dow, and,  on  her  last  visit  of  inspection, 
the  builder  asked :  "  Would  you  wish  to 
see  the  Aoriel,  mum?"  Six  weeks  after 
they  had  fixed  on  their  "station,"  the 
house  was  ready;  and  then  they  found 
they  had  been  wrong  in  bringing  out  fur- 
niture, for  the  expense  of  carriage  (in  New 
Zealand)  was  enormous,  and  there  are 
capital  shops  where  everything  may  be 
bought  at  English  prices.  Wages  of  all 
sorts  are  given ;  employment  is  a  certain- 
ty ;  and  even  the  London  cabby  may  be 
content  with  a  rate  of  fares  which  make  a 
morning  visit  three  miles  out  of  town,  and 
lasting  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  cost  one 
pound  ten.  The  town  is  very  pretty,  all 
the  streets  being  bordered  with  large 
trees.  It  has  been  found  necessary  to  leg- 
islate against  watercress,  which  had  spretul 
so  rapidly  since  its  introduction,  as  to  be- 
come a  perfect  nuisance,  blocking  up  mill- 
streams,  causing  meadows  to  be  flooded, 
and  doing  all  kinds  of  mischief. 

A  tremendous  nor'-easter,  which  would 
be  our  sou'-wester,  blew  an  accompaniment 
to  the  settlers'  journey,  and  introduced 
Lady  Barker  to  her  first  acquaintance 
with  a  dust-storiii.  In  July,  when  quite 
settled  at  their  station  of  Broomielaw,  in 
the  Malvern  Hills,  she  writes  of  the  deli- 
cious mid-winter  days.  "  We  are  glad  of 
a  fire  at  breakfast,  but  we  let  it  out,  and 
never  think  of  relighting  it  until  dark.  I 
bask  all  day  in  the  verandah,  carrying  my 
books  and  work  there  soon  after  break- 
fast :  as  soon  as  the  sun  goes  down,  how- 
ever, it  becomes  very  cold.  In  a  house 
which  is  only  one  plank  an  inch  thick, 
lining-board,  canvas,  and  paper,  a  good 
fire  IS  wanted  between  you  and  a  hard 
frost."  It  is  a  curious  life  to  think  o(  a 
curious  scene  to  contemplate,  that  lonely 
"  station  "  at  the  Antipodes,  with  its  hor- 
izon boundary  of  beautiful  hills  sheeted  in 
snow,  its  great  tracts  of  grass  land,  its 
tiny  shoots  of  English  trees,  its  luxuriant 
broom,  its  beginnings  of  vegetable  and  fruit 
garden,  and  the  wooden  house,  so  neatly  ar- 
ranged, so  homelike  and  elegant,  so  un- 
touched by  the  customary  roughness  of 
colonial  life  in  the  distant  interior.  One 
naturally  thinks  of  a  log-hut  in  such  con- 
ditions, but  here  is  the  reality. 

"  Out  of  the  verandah  you  pass  through 
a  little  hall  hung  with  whips  and  sticks, 
spurs  and  hats,  aad  with  a  bookcase  full 
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of  novels  at  one  end  of  it,  into  a  dining- 
room,  large  enough  for  us,  with  more 
books  in  every  aviulable  comer,  the  prints 
you  know  so  well  on  the  walls,  and  a 
trophy  of  Indian  swords  and  hunting- 
spears  over  the  fireplace :  this  leads  into 
tne  drawing-room  —  a  bright,  cheery  little 
room  —  more  books  and  pictures,  and  a 
writing-table  in  the  *Aoriel.'  In  a  tall, 
white,  classical-shaped  vase  of  Minton's,  is 
the  most  beautiful  Douquet,  made  entirely 
of  ferns;  it  is  a  constant  object  for  my 
walks  up  the  gullies,  exploring  little 
patches  of  bush  to  search  for  the  ferns, 
which  grow  abundantly  under  their  shelter 
by  the  creek.  I  have  a  small  but  comfort- 
able bedroom ;  and  there  is  a  little  dress- 
ing-room for  F i  and  the  tiniest  spare 

room  you  ever  saw  —  it  really  is  not  oig- 

fer  than  the  cabin  of  a  ship.    I  think  tiie 
itchen  is  the  chief  glory  of  the    house, 
boasting  a    'Leamington  range.'     There 

is  a  gocS-sized  store-room,  in  which  F 

has  just  finished  putting  me  up  some  cup- 
boards, and  a  servant's  room.  It  is  not  a 
palace,  is  it  ?  But  it  is  quite  large  enough 
to  hold  a  great  deal  of  happiness." 

Skating  excursions,  in  the  intervals  of 
business,  for  her  husband  and  his  compan- 
ion —  a  younff  gentleman  leaminz  sheep- 
farming;  and  for  herself^  housekeeping, 
botanising,  long  walks  and  rides  in  the 
beautiful  country,  and  through  the  deli- 
cious air,  with  the  constantlv  mgh  musical 
wind — these  constituted  tne  avocations 
and  amusements  of  Lady  Barker's  distant 
home.  She  established  a  little  congre^ 
Hon  —  of  which  her  husband  was  the  mm- 
ister — at  Broomielaw;  and  she  visited 
and  made  friends  with  all  the  humble  in- 
dustrious households  within  her  reach. 
She  met  with  strange  and  interesting 
people,  and  with  many  a  nature  of  more 
cultivation  and  refinement  than  one  could 
possibly  expect  in  a  place  so  distant  from 
the  old  associations  of  culture  and  home. 
One  is  persuaded,  on  reading  this  book, 
that  there  is  no  colony  so  little  savage  as 
New  Zealand;  the  colonists  are  certainly 
the  elite  of  the  emigrant  class  in  all  ranks, 
and  the  amenities  of  life  best  preserved 
and  most  highly  prized.  i 

The  storms  are  a  great  drawback.  One 
nor'-wester  succeeds  another;  one  sou'- 
wester has  hardly  blown  himself  out,  be- 
fore his  twin-brother  comes  rushine  from 
the  cavern  of  the  winds.  And,  in  aadition 
to  the  discomfort  they  produce,  these 
storms  do  much  mischief  to  animate  and 
inanimate  property;  especially  they  kill 
numbers  of  the  bush  birds,  whose  presence 
and  song  constitute  a  great  charm  in  the 


life  of  that  jubilant  young  country.  An 
air  of  cheerful  prosperity  reigns  every- 
where, but  the  people  do  talk  too  much 
about  sheep  and  money.  They  had  glori- 
ous picnics ;  and  balls  contrived  with  won- 
derful ingenuity,  considering  there  were 
but  six  ladies  to  dance  with  the  ^haill 
country  side,"  at  Christmas,  when  the  heat 
was  the  sole  hinderance  to  perfect  enjoy- 
ment, and  the  dancing  took  place  in  oay- 
Ught. 

Lady  Barker  is  of  opinion  that  there  is 
no  place  in  the  world  where  people  can 
live  so  cheaply  and  so  well  as  on'  a  New 
Zealand  sheep-station,  when  the  first  ex- 
pense of  setting  everything  going  has  been 
gotten  over. 

Lady  Barker  concludes  her  accodnt  of 
the  labours  of  her  well-spent  days — the 
form  of  her  narrative  is  epistolary  —  with 
the  following  enviable  little  sketdi.  "  Af- 
ter dinner,  F and  I  go  out  for  a  walk 

or  a  ride,  generally  the  latter — not  a  little 
shabby  canter,  but  a  long  stretching  gallop 
for  miles  and  miles ;  perhaps  stopping  to 
have  a  cup  of  tea  with  a  neighbour,  twelve 
or  fifteen  miles  off,  and  then  coming  slowly 
home  in  the  delicious  gloaming,  with  the 
peculiar  fresh  crisp  feeling  which  the  at- 
mosphere always  has  here  the  moment 
the  sun  sets,  no  matter  how  hot  the  day 
has  been.  I  can  hardly  hope  to  make  you 
understand  how  enjoyable  our  twilight 
hours  are ;  every  turn  of  the  track,  as  we 
slowly  wend  up  the  valley,  shewing  us 
some  beautiful  glimpse  of  distant  mountain 
peaks ;  and,  above  all,  such  sunset  splen- 
dours, gradually  fading  away  into  the  deep 
pure  beauty  of  a  summer  night." 

The  delights  and  the  dangers  of ''  camp- 
ing out"  are  also  within  Lady  Barker's 
experience.  She  went  to  see  the  sunrise 
from  the  top  of  Flagpole,  a  hill  three 
thousand  feet  above  tne  level  of  the  sea, 
and  passed  what  she  candidly  confesses  to 
have  been  the  longest  night  of  her  life, 
within  an  inconsiderable  distance  of  the 
summit.  All  the  toil,  cold,  and  discomfort 
were,  however,  amply  rewarded  by  the 
prospect  Twhen  the  dawn  really  came), 
whicn  haa  all  the  mountain,  plain,  and 
river  beauty  which  they  had  dreamed  of, 
and  one  additional  touch  of  interest  and 
glory  on  which  they  had  not  counted. 
Just  when  the  sun  was  climbing  up,  and 
the  curtains  were  being  lifted  off  the  hills, 
some  one  cried  out:  "There's  the  sea;" 
and  they  saw  it,  as  distinct  as  though  it 
lay  near  at  hand,  instead  of  fifty  miles 
away.  None  of  the  party  had  seen  it  since 
their  landing  in  New  Zealand :  to  all  of 
them  it  was  associated  with  the  idea  of 
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going  home  some  day.  The  magnificence 
of  the  prospect  made  up  for  all  the  cold, 
fatigue,  ana  discomfort  they  had  under- 
gone. Indeed,  the  beauty  of  New  Zealand 
seems  to  be  as  varied  as  it  is  striking. 
Monotony  is  not  one  of  the  grievances 
of  the  colonial  life  there,  if  any  grievances 
there  be,  except  'Hhe  deep  unutterable 
woe  which  none  but  exiles  feel,"  and  one 
which  came  within  the  experience  of  Lady 
Barker  in  a  terrific  manner,  and  her  en- 
durance of  which  crowns  the  impression 
of  her  heroism  in  ordinary  life  created  by 
her  narrative. 

Towards  the  end  of  July  1867,  the 
weather  was  very  wet  and  cold,  but  cleared 
up  in  the  few  last  days.  All  the  stores  at 
the  station  were  at  the  lowest  ebb,  and, 
after  waiting  a  day  or  two,  to  allow  the 
roads  to  dry,  the  dray  was  despatched  to 
Christchurch  for  provisions,  and  Lady 
Barker  was  left  alone,  her  husband  also 
having  to  so  to  Christchurch,  but  arrang- 
ing to  send  a  friend  to  escort  her  to  the 
town  on  the  following  day,  as  he  should 
be  obliged  to  remain  for  a  week.  The 
lambing  season  was  only  just  terminated 
on  the  runs;  thousands  of  lambs  were 
skipping  about ;  their  condition  was  most 
satisfactory,  and  the  prospects  of  the  col- 
onists were  flourishing.  On  the  29th,  there 
was  a  ^  sou'-wester ; "  but  no  change  was 
made  in  their  plans,  and  Lady  Barker  was 
left  alone.  **My  mind,"  she  says,  "was 
disturbed  by  secret  uneasiness  about  the 
possibility  of  the  dray  being  detained  by 
wet  woaUier ;  and  there  was  such  an  ex- 
traordinary weight  in  the  air,  the  dense 
mist  seemed  pressing  everything  down  to 
the  ground.  I  was  so  restless  and  miser- 
able, I  did  not  know  what  was  the  matter 
with  me.  I  wandered  from  window  to 
window,  and  still  the  same  unusual  sight 
met  my  eyes :  a  long  procession  of  ewes 
and  lambs,  all  travelling  steadily  down 
from  the  hills  towards  the  large  flat  in 
front  of  the  house ;  the  bleating  was  in- 
cessant, and  added  to  the  intense  melan- 
choly   of  the   whole    aflfedr.    When   Mr. 

V came  at  one  o'clock,  he  said  that 

on  the  other  ranges  the  sheep  were  drift- 
ing before  the  cold  rain  and  mist  in  the 
same  manner.  Our  only  anxiety  arose 
from  the  certainty  that  the  dray  would  be 
delayed  at  least  a  day,  perhaps  two ;  this 
was  a  dreadful  idea.  For  some  time  we 
had  been  economizing  our  resources,  to 
make  them  last,  and  we  knew  there  was 
absolutely  nothing  at  the  home  station, 
nor  at  our  nearest  neighbours',  for  they 
had  sent  to  borrow  tea  and  su^car  from  us. 
At  dusk,  two   gentlemen    rode    up,  not 


knowing  F was  from  home,  and  asked 

if  they  might  remain  for  the  night.  They 
put  up  their  horses,  and  housed  their  val- 
uable sheep-dogs  in  a  barrel  fall  of  clean 
straw,  and  we  all  tried  to  spend  a  cheer£d 
evening ;  but  every  one  confessed  to  the 
same  extraordinary  depression  of  spirits 
that  I  felt." 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  period  of 
terror,  suffering,  and  loss,  whien  needed 
all  the  nerve  and  resignation    at  Lady 
Barker's  command.    The    next    morning 
the  snow  was  falling  thick,  fine,  and  fast ; 
no  sheep  were  visible,  and  intense  silence 
prevailed.    There  was  very  little   mutton 
in  the  house,  no  oat^neal,   no   coffee,  no 
cocoa,  and  after  breakfast,  about  an  ounce 
of  tea.    A  very  small  fire  only  could  be 
allowed.    Towards    night,    Lady    Barker 
fancied  the  garden-fence  looked  strangely 
dwarfed,  but  no  one  was  alarmed.     "  Snow 
never  lies  in  New  Zealand."    Next  morn- 
ing, it  was  four  feet  deep,  still    falling 
heavily  and  steadily  in  fine  dense  clouds ; 
the  cows  were  not  to  be  seen ;  the  fowl- 
house  and   pigsties  had    entirely    disap- 
peared; every  scrap  ,of  wood  was  quite 
covered  up ;  both  the  verandahs  were  im- 
passable, and  the  only  door  which  could  be 
opened  was  that  of    the    back  kitchen. 
The    commissariat  was  in  the  following 
condition.    "The   tea    at   breakfast  was 
merely  coloured  hot-water,  and  we   had 
some  picnic  biscuits  with  it.    For  dinner 
we  had  the  last  tin  of  sardines,  the  last 
pot  of  apricot  jam,  and  a  tin  of   ratafia 
biscuits.    There  were    six   people    to  be 
fed  every  day,  and  nothing  to  feed  them 
with.    Thursday's  breakfast  was  a  discov- 
ered crust  of  dry  bread,  and  our  dinner 
rice  and  salt — the  last  rice  in  the  store- 
room."   The  snow  fell  unceasingly;  only 
one  window  in  the  house  afforded  light; 
every  box  was  broken  up  and  used  for 
fueL    On  Friday  there  was    nothing  in 
the  house  but  black-lead ;  the  women-ser- 
vants were  in  terrified  despair.    Of  the 
sheep  no  trace  was  to  be  seen ;  the  dogs' 
kennels  couM  not  be  got  at.    On  Satur^ 
day  the  cows  were  found,    and   dragged 
within  the  enclosure ;  and  after  four  hours' 
severe  toil,  a  little  oaten  hay  was  dug  out 
for   them.    Now   nothing    remained    but 
one  bottle  of  whiskey,  and  all  were  starred 
and  frozen.    On  Sunday   the    rain  came 
out  heavily,  and  in  time  so  far  washed  the 
drifts  away  that  the  gentlemen  contrived 
to  tear  off  some  shingles  of  the  roof  of 
the  fowlrhouse,  and  procure  some  aged 
hens,  mere  skeletons  after  a  week's  starva- 
tion ;  and  also  to  pick  away  a  rail  from  the 
stock-yard  fence,    which  gave   them   an 
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hour's  firing,  and  enabled  them  to  make 
a  kind  of  stew  of  the  hens.  After  this 
meal,  every  one  went  to  bed  again,  for 
candles  were  scarce.  On  Monday  the 
rain  partially  cleared  the  roof  and  the 
tops  of  the  windows ;  some  hay  was  pro- 
cured with  incredible  toil  for  the  starring 
animals,  and  some  more  fowls  were  killedf. 
The  wind  shifted,  and  the  imprisoned 
party  began  to  have  some  hope  of  saving 
some  of  the  thousands  of  sheep  and  laml» 
which  they  now  knew  were  buried  under 
the  smooth  white  winding-sheet.  All 
night  the  gale  roared,  and  on  Tuesday  the 
pigsty  was  comeatable,  and  one  of  its  in- 
mates, who  had  been  perfectly  snug  all 
the  time,  was  slaughtered,  so  that  the  fear 
of  starvation  was  at  an  end.  On  Wed- 
nesday, they  saw  the  sun ;  and  the  gentle- 
men succeeded  in  digging  out  the  dogs; 
and  then  Lady  Barker  insisted  on  accom- 
panying them  to  the  summit  of  a  neigh- 
bouring hill,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  fate 
of  the  sheep.  This  must  be  told  in  her 
own  words,  a  forcible  and  simple  account 
of  one  of  the  most  terrible  calamities 
which  ever  befell  New  Zealand,  where  it 
appears  this  fearful  snow-storm  had  been 
foretold  by  the  Maori,  though  there  is  no 
record  among  their  traditions  of  any 
similar  disaster. 

♦*  As  soon  as  we  got  to  the  top,  the  first 
glance  shewed  us  a  small  dusky  patch  close 
to  the  edge  of  one  of  the  deepest  and 
widest  creeks  at  the  bottom  of  the  pad- 
dock. Experienced  eyes  saw  that  they 
were  sheep,  but  to  me  they  had  not  the 
shape  of  animals  at  all,  though  quite  near 
enough  to  be  seen  distinctly.  I  observed 
the  gentlemen  exchange  looks  of  alarm, 
and  they  said  some  low  words,  from  which 
I  gathered  that  they  feared  the  worst. 
Before  we  went  down  to  the  flat,  we  took 
a  long  careful  look  around,  and  made  out 
another  patch,  dark  by  comparison  with 
the  snow,  some  two  hundred  yards  lower 
down  the  creek,  but  apparently  in  the 
water.    On  the  other  side    of  the  little 


hill  the  snow  seemed  to  have  drifted 
even  more  deeply,  for  the  long  narrow 
valley  which  lay  there  presented,  as  far  as 
we  could  see,  one  smooth  level  snow-field. 
As  soon  as  we  got  near  the  spot  we  had 
observed,  we  found  we  were  walking  on 
frozen  sheep,  embedded  in  the  snow  one 
over  the  other ;  but,  at  all  events,  their 
misery  had  been  over  some  time.  It  was 
more  horrible  to  see  the  drowning  hud- 
dled-up  *mob*  which  had  made  the 
dusky  patch  we  had  noticed  from  the  hill." 

The  tremendous  exertions  made  by  the 
whole  party,  the  suspense  and  pity  they 
felt,  the  small  effect  their  exhausting  la- 
bour produced,  form  a  touching  picture. 
In  the  case  of  the  second  *'  mob  "  all  the 
sheep  were  dead,  but  a  few  hundreds  were 
saved  among  the  first.  On  an  island 
formed  at  the  head  of  the  creek,  where 
the  water  swept  with  such  fury  round  a 
point  as  to  wash  the  snow  and  sheep  all 
away  together,  till  at  some  little  distance 
they  began  to  accumulate  in  a  heap,  Lady 
Barker  counted  ninety-two  ewes  in  one 
spot,  but  could  not  wait  to  count  the 
lambs. 

The  total  loss  was  half  their  flock  and 
ninety  per  cent,  of  their  lambs.  When 
they  learned  the  news  of  the  fearful  snow- 
storm from  other  parts  of  the  country, 
they  found  that  the  distant  "  back  coun- 
try" ranges  had  suffered  more  severely 
than  they  had,  for  the  sheep  took  shelter 
under  the  high  river-banks,  and  the  trage- 
dy of  the  creeks  was  enacted  on  a  still 
larger  scale ;  or  they  drifted  along  before 
the  first  day's  gale,  until  they  came  to  a 
wire-fence,  and  there  they  were  soon  cov- 
ered up,  and  trampled  each  other  to 
death.  Not  only  were  sheep,  but  cattle, 
found  dead  in  hundreds  along  the  fences 
on  the  plains. 

This  tragic  occurrence  is  the  sole  draw- 
back to  the  best,  pleaaantest,  and  most 
encouraging  narrative  of  colonial  life  to 
be  found  among  the  abundant  literature 
of  emigration. 


Gekeral  I)ncB0T*8  sooouQt  of  his  escape  has 
been  investigated  by  a  Qerman  court  of  honour, 
and  tested  by  evidence,  and  he  has  been  unani- 
mously acquitted, —  a  fact  we  recommend  to  the 
large  number  of  persons  who  in  the  teeth  of  ev- 
idence persist  in  asserting  that  French  states- 
men and  generals  uphdd  breach  of  parole. 
There  may  have  been  cases  of  course,  as  there 


will  be  in  large  armies,  but  there  never  has 
been  the  faintest  evidence  of  any  desire  on  the 
part  of  French  politicians  to  approve  such  a 
coTirse,  or  of  French  generals  to  follow  it;  when 
they  have  intended  to  escape,  they  have  given 
notice,  and  renounced  the  advantages  of  the 
pwole.  Spectator. 
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Prom  The  SftturdAy  Beriew. 
PLAINNESS   AND  ILL-FAVOUR. 

How  stranee  that,  while  our  internal 
mechanism  and  organization  are  so  perfect, 
perfect  symmetry  in  the  outer  man  should 
be  so  rare !  that  there  should  be  so  many 
plain  people  in  the  world  1  Such  is  the  not 
unreasonable  lament  of  a  refined  taste, 
looking  abroad  for  the  gratification  of  its 
love  for  beauty  and  fair  proportion,  and 
finding  such  rare  and  scan^  indulgence  of 
the  heaven-born  longing.  It  is  a  truth  that 
most  of  the  people  we  meet  in  the  streets 
and  highways  are  plain.  We  have  a  differ- 
ent standard  for  our  home  friends,  for  re- 
lations and  intimates,  but  out  of  doors  it 
is  an  exception  to  meet  a  comely,  nobly- 
formed,  handsome  man  or  woman.  It  is  a 
surprise  when  we  do  meet  with  such.  So 
unusual,  indeed,  is  it  to  meet  witii  perfect, 
or  anything  approaching  to  perfect,  sym- 
metry, that  one  of  the  attendants  on 
beauty  is  surprise.  We  saze  upon  some- 
thing rare,  unaccustomec^  startling  from 
its  singularity.  This  reflection  has  been 
put  by  the  acutest  of  our  female  novelists 
into  the  mouth  of  a  vain,  "  well-looking " 
man,  who  cynically  complains  of  Bath  for 
the  multitude  of  its  plain  women.  If  by 
chance  you  see  a  pretty  woman  (let  us 
explain  that  this  was  written  half  a  century 
ago),  she  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  thirty 
or  thirty-five  frights ;  and  once,  though  to 
be  sure  it  was  on  a  frosty  day,  he  had 
counted  eighty-seven  in  succession  without 
a  tolerable  face  among  them.  And  with 
the  men  it  was  even  worse,  so  that  a  de- 
cent-looking man  excited  quite  an  embar- 
rassing sensation.  The  universality  of  this 
fact,  stated  broadly,  is  fortunate  for  those 
among  us  who  cannot  boast  of  any  thing 
typical  or  godlike  in  face  or  form.  There 
are  enough  plain  people — ordinary,  some 
persons  call  it,  to  show  how  imiversal  is 
the  doom — to  keep  us  in  countenance.  It 
would  be  dreadful  to  be  the  only  ugly  fel- 
low in  the  world.  But,  even  as  it  is,  it 
cannot  but  be  annoying  to  men — and  es- 
pecially to  women  —  whose  place  or  works 
or  deeds  give  them  prominence,  not  to  be 
better  worth  looking  at;  to  be  so  little 
good-looking  as,  sooui  to  say,  tiiey  often 
are.  **  What  do  you  think  when  so  many 
people  come  to  see  you?"  Miss  Bremer 
was  asked  by  her  American  adorers.  "  I 
wish  that  I  was  handsomer,"  was  her  reply. 
**  When  all  things  are  blossoming,"  writes 
a  woman  of  showy  conspicuous  genius,  '*  it 
seems  strange  not  to  blossom  too ;  man  is 
the  slowest  aloe,  and  I  am  such  a  shabby 

Elant,  of  such  coarse  tissue.    I  hate  not  to 
e  beautiful  when  all  around  is  so."    Who 


can  tell  how  much  Goldsmith's  ugliness, 
which  made  him  a  butt  in  childhood,  was 
at  the  bottom  of  the  restless  unsatisfied 
vanitv  of  which  so  much  is  written  ?  With 
men,  however,  the  consciousness  of  ugliness 
has  constantly  acted  as  an  intellectual 
stimulus.  Because  Richard  m.  was  rudely 
stamped,  wanting  love's  majesty,  he  shaped 
out  a  great  unscrupulous  career  for  him- 
self; and  Mirabeau  and  Wilkes  might  pei^ 
haps  not  have  made  so  public  a  figure  if 
they  had  been  less  conspicuously  ill-fa- 
voured. But  the  draught  was  probably 
bitter  all  the  same.  The  most  successfrd 
jester  on  his  own  ill-looks  finds  the  fun 
very  flat  in  his  solitary  hours,  but  con- 
sciousness makes  him  restless ;  and  where 
it  is  hopeless  to  pass  unnoticed,  his  best 
expedient  is  to  be  pleasant  upon  himself. 

These  people  are  ugly  because  they  can- 
not help  it,  but  we  have  been  led  to  our 
subject  by  the  reflection  how  much  of  the 
depressing  ugliness  of  the  world  is  of 
man's  own  imikin^,  and  need  not  be  if 
people  did  not  fall  mto  tricks  and  bad  hab- 
its of  feature  and  countenance.  We  are 
not  going  deep ;  we  are  not  entering  into 
the  question  how  far  the  principle  of  selec- 
tion might  improve  the  aspect  of  human- 
ity ;  how  high  thought  might  elevate,  the 
practice  of  virtue  beautify,  immunity  fit>m 
poverty  and  vulgar  cares  ennoble  the  race. 
What  we  note  here  is  the  universalitv  of 
tricks  and  bad  habits  of  countenance  which 
need  not  have  a  worse  source  than  neglect 
of  appearances,  inducing  an  aggregate  of 
uncomeliness  for  which  nature  is  not  ac- 
countable. In  keen  wind  and  frost  people 
cannot,  command  their  best  looks;  but 
observe  one  face  after  another  as  we  drive 
along  the  road  on  a  summer's  day. '  How 
many  faces  are  twisted  into  a  permanence 
of  iU-looks  merely  by  screwing  up  the 
eyes  against  the  sun's  raysl  The  poor 
tramp  cannot  help  the  tan  nor  the  sun- 
burnt hair  nor  the  freckles,  but  the  utter 
abandonment  to  the  screw  —  nose,  mouth, 
forehead,  all  gathered  into  an  unnatural 
coalition  for  miles  at  a  time — implies  an 
absence  of  self-respect ;  and  this  he  could 
help.  It  is  the  instinct  of  the  observer  to 
call  himself  to  account  on  meeting  one  of 
these  masks — to  compose  his  features  lest 
he  should  have  given  way  to  the  degrading 
yet  natural  temptation.  Again,  that  too 
common  downward  look  and  heavy  mouth 
is  a  trick.  One  would  not  like  to  pass  the 
scowling  navvy  in  an  unfrequented  lane ; 
but  the  fellow  is  honest  and  nardworking, 
the  scowl  is  but  a  trick  acquired  behind  his 
wheelbarrow.  So  is  the  grin  which  confers 
such  a  peculiar  turpitude  on  many  a  coun- 
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tenance  for  whieh  heart  and  brains  are  by 
no  means  answerable.  And  the  women  of 
the  poorer  class  in  streets  and  railway  sta- 
tions 1  What  blinking  eyes,  what  lowering 
brows,  what  abandonment  of  the  month, 
till  it  has  gprown  to  twice  the  siie  ciyiliza- 
tion  would  have  kept  it.  What  seams  and 
wrinkles  and  crinkles ;  what  misplaced  an- 
gles and  comers  1  If  some  inyisible  hand 
could  smooth  them  all  away,  and  show  us 
only  the  natural  wear  and  tear  of  time, 
what  a  transformation  1 

But,  after  all,  active  tricks  belong  rather 
to  another  and  a  higher  class.  There  is 
the  simper,  which  though  sometimes  indi- 
cative of  mental  qualities  may  be  only  a 
habit  of  the  muscles ;  the  grimaces  of  pre- 
occupation, the  unmeaning  elevation  of 
eyebrows  carrying  the  ears  along  with 
them,  which  strangely  varies  the  repose 
of  some  physiognomies ;  the  stare  of 
absent  eyes,  the  scowl  of  near-sightedness, 
the  wiuKB  and  twitches  of  restlessness,  all 
indicating  a  certain  carelessness,  an  indif- 
ference of  what  others  think  of  us,  which 
results  in  an  injustice  to  nature.  It  is 
only  in  some  occult  way  that  they  are 
characteristics;  they  need  not  be,  and 
the  man  would  have  been  handsomer  with- 
out them.  And  how  many  tricks  dis- 
figure the  laugh  1  **You  shall  see  him 
laugh  till  his  face  be  like  a  wet  cloak  ill 
laid  up,"  says  Falstaflf  of  Prince  Hal  —  a 
self-abandonment  which  he  acquired  in 
company  where  self-restraint  of  any  sort 
was  least  in  his  thoughts.  And  all  tricks 
are  objectionable,  not  only  because  they 
spoil  a  good  face  and  exaggerate  the  worst 
points  on  a  bad  one,  but  because  in 
their  degree  they  outrage  propriety.  De 
Quincey,  who  expatiate?  on  the  meanness 
of  Dr.  Parr's  personal  appearance  and  his 
course  and  ignoble  features,  is  careful  to 
explain  first  that  **  I  that  write  this  paper 
have  myself  a  mean  personal  appearance," 
and  next  that  ^'I  love  men  of  mean  ap- 
pearance " ;  but  he  remarks  how  this  origi- 
nal unkindness  of  nature  '^  is  enhanced  by 
grimace,  and  further  by  the  basilisk  func- 
tion of  the  eye,"  illustrating  this  by  the 
trial  it  was  to  a  nervous  preacher  to  see  a 
comical-looking  old  man  m>m  below  level- 
ling one  eye  at  him.  Tricks  arise  either 
from  absence,  shyness,  or  a  sense  of 
superioritv  and  indifierence  to  the  opinion 
of  the  vulgar.  Biography  is  full  of  the 
absurd  personal  habits  of  great  men  thus 
lifted  out  of  the  sphere  of  honest  remon- 
strance. We  have  just  read  in  Wickham's 
Correspondence  of  Suwarrow,  who  looked 
a  man  when  engaged  in  business,  but  while 
entertaining  company  would  walk  about 
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the  room  with  bent  knees  and  head  and 
hands  hanging  down  like  an  idiot.  Miss 
Seward,  the  biographer  of  Dr.  Darwin, 
reports  a  habit  in  her  hero  which  recalls 
that  of  the  brutal  Duke  of  Lauderdale 
who  figures  in  the  torture-scene  of  Old 
Mortaluy,  We  give  it  in  her  own  would- 
be  Johnsonian  periods :  —  ^*  A  stranee  hab- 
it was  imputed  to  Dr.  Darwin  which  pre- 
sents such  an  exterior  of  idiot-seeming  in- 
delicacy that  the  author  of  this  tract  is 
tempted  to  express  here  entire  disbelief 
of  its  truth  —  namely,  that  his  tongue  was 
generally  hanging  out  of  his  mouth  when 
he  walked  alone.  She  has  often  of  late 
years  met  him  in  the  streets  of  Lichfield, 
alone  and  musing,  and  never  witnessed  a 
custom  so  indecent"  Certainly  the  **  hard 
features  on  a  rough  surface  and  general 
clumsiness  "  attributed  to  the  poet  of  the 
Botanical  Garden  did  not  need  this  aggra- 
vation. As  a  fact,  the  tricks  we  speiuc  of 
are  recorded  mostly  of  persons  who  have 
no  beauty  to  spare.  Thus  Margaret  Fuller, 
the  American  Muse,  is  described  as  of  ex- 
treme plainness,  and  with  a  trick  of  inces- 
santly opening  and  shutting  her  eyelids. 
No  doubt  the  consciousnes  of  good  looks, 
the  memory  of  the  image  reflected  in  the 
morning  mirror,  is  a  preservative  against 
distortion  and  grimace ;  while  plain  folks 
mav  throw  themselves  upon  expression, 
and  trust,  as  is  often  the  case,  that  their 
glass  does  them  less  than  justice,  and  that 
play  of  feature  atones  for  ruggedness, 
clumsiness,  or  poverty  of  outlme.  But 
also  the  working  of  thought  does  in  some 
people  involve  a  visible  effort  and  displace- 
ment of  feature  from  mere  innocent  in- 
tentness.  Especially  where  the  mind 
guides  the  hand,  we  may  almost  see  pullies 
at  work;  as  in  Sam  Weller  writing  his 
letter.  Clenched  teeth,  lips  drawn  into  a 
line,  receding  chin,  all  betoken  a  fixed  de- 
termination to  compass  the  matter  in  hand. 
The  features  in  ungainly  pantomime  pic- 
ture forth  the  inner  struggle  till  we  learn 
to  undervalue  a  result  bought  at  such  cost 
and  pains,  and  to  justify  the  seeming  un- 
furness  which  prefers  '*  felicities  "  to  the 
achievements  of  industry,  '^  for  they  seem 
gifts  while  the  other  seem  pennyworths," 
and  often  dear  at  the  money. 

Plainness  is  a  misfortune  sa  much  to  be 
agspravated  by  mismanagement,  and  to  be 
redeemed  and  rendered  tolerable  by  judi- 
cious treatment,  that  the  consciousness  of 
it  should  make  no  one  unhappy.  The 
ugliest  of  men  boasted  that  he  was  only 
five  minutes  behind  the  handsomest  in  the 
&vour  of  the  ladies.  This  may  be  true 
where  wit  is  thrown  into  the  scale.    But 
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the  plain  man  is  also  more  bound  to  the 

groprieties  and  scruples  of  the  toilet  than 
is  well-favoured  brother.  Old  clothes 
and  the  suspicion  of  a  soil  tell  on  him  with 
a  damning  effect,  and  yet  the  care  must 
never  merge  into  foppery.  If  he  hits  the 
golden  mean  Ms  reward  will  come  late  but 
surely.  At  sixty  or  sixty-five  he  will  be 
better  worth  looking  at,  be  a  pleasanter 
object  for  the  eye  to  rest  on,  be  welcomed 
with  sweeter  smiles;  than  the  sloven  of 
the  same  years,  whatever  his  natural  ad- 
vantages. And  age  brings  to  many  a 
temptation  to  slovenliness.  No  one  can 
pretend  that  plainness  is  no  trial  to  a  wo- 
man; therefore  we  ought  the  more  to 
honour  the  plain  woman,  who,  hopeless  of 
admiration,  yet  applies  all  the  innocent 
arts  of  nicetv,  taste,  and  feminine  tact,  to 
set  off  homely  features  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, and  to  produce  a  tout  ensemble  not 
con^icuouslv  unlovely.  Fortunately  it  is 
a  point  on  which  an  unlimited  amount  of 
self-deception  is  possible,  for  there  is  a 
charm  wholly  independent  of  regularity 
and  colour,  and  no  woman  can  be  sure 
that  she  has  no  faint  air  or  shadowy  touch 
of  such  fascination.  There  is  a  scene  in 
the  Bourgeois  Gent'dhomme  ereatly  consola- 
tory to  these  irregular  beauties.  The 
lover  Cl^onte,  having  been  cut  by  Lucile 
when  walking  with  her  severely  prudish 
aunt,  comes  on  the  stage  in  a  violent  rage, 
and  calls  upon  his  valet  to  point  out  all 
her  imperrections,  that  he  mav  at  once 
nourish  his  anger  and  conquer  his  passion. 
"  Elle,  monsieur  ?  '*  responds  Uovielle, 
"  \o\\k  une  belle  myaur6e,"  a  pretty  piece 
of  goods  to  die  of  love  for  t  and  proceeds 
very  willingly  to  pick  the  fair  bourgeoise 
to  pieces.  He  finds  her  "  tr^s-m^iocre  " 
in  ^neral,  and  for  particulars  he  begins, 
**  EUe  a  les  yeux  petits  " :  — 

Clboittb.—  CeU  est  vrai,  elle  a  lee  yeux  pe- 
tits, outis  elle  lee  a  pldns  de  fea,  lee  plus  hril- 
lans,  lee  plus  pei^aos  da  moode,  lee  plus  tou- 
ehans  qu*on  poiase  voir. 

Covielle  persists : — 

Elle  a  la  bouohe  grande. 

CuBONTO. —  Qui;  mais  on  y  volt  dee  grioes 
qu'on  ne  voit  point  aux  autres  boaohee;  et 
oette  booche,  en  la  voyant,  inspire  dee  d^irs, 
est  la  plus  attrayante,  la  plus  amoureoae  da 
monde. 

Next  Covielle  objects  to  her  figure,  but, 
still  acquiescing,  the  lover  finds  her  shape 
easv,  *<  bien  prise,"  and  so  on  and  so  on. 
'In  fact  she  was  beautiful  without  being  a 
beauty;  and  with  all  a  Frenchwoman's 
skill  made  the  best  of  herself. 


Another  encouragement  for  the  large 
mf^'ority  of  mankind  who  do  not  oome  up 
to  the  ideal,  who  have  been  neglected  by 
nature  as  models  wrought  in  haste,  is  the 
suspicion  and  unattractiveness  imparted  to 
many  of  the  pictures  of  beauty  witii  which 
pbets  and  authors  of  fiction  have  favoured 
us.    There  is  Milton's  Satan  in  the  first 
place,  and    his   Delilah,  and  Coleridge's 
richlv-dressed  lady,  beautiful  exceedingly 
— whom  it  was  firightful  there   to  see. 
Some    of  Thackeray's   beauties,  making 
great  eyes  at  the  men,  have  a  touch  of  the 
demoniacal;  Mr.  Trollope's  Lady  Dum- 
bello,  with  the  smile  and  the  trick  of  im- 
passiveness,  is  not  much  better;  and  many 
of  his  handsome  fellowe^  god-like  without, 
are    no  better  than  pickpockets  within. 
The  other  day  we  opened  a  novel  which 
introduced  a  new  epithet  for  unattractive 
beauty.     "She  was  very  beautiful,"  we 
read,  **so  pitilessly  and  undeniably  beauti- 
ful, that  she  had  lon^  forgotten,  as  one 
may  say,  to  express  ner  beauty."     But 
certainly  never  did  beauty  suffer,  either 
in  the  daubing  of  the  colours  or  the  effect 
on  the  shuddering  beholder,  as  it  does  in 
the  sensational  novel  of  our  age.    So  that 
after  a  course  of  modem  fiction  we  are 
quite  ready  to  agree  with  the  old  writer, 
who,  tired  of  the  airs  and  exactions  of  the 
pretty  fellows  and  the  professed  beauties 
of  his  day,  resolves  for  the  future  to  confine 
himself  to  the  society  of  cheerful  ugly 
creatures,  as  being  mudi  pleasanter  com- 
pany. 


From  The  Saturday  Rerlew. 
SWEETNESS  AND  LIGHT. 

There  is  something  very  seductive  in  ^ 
the  optimist  faith  of  Childhood.  *'  Heaven 
lies  about  us  in  our  infancy,"  and  it 
is  only  by  degrees  that  we  learn,  as  the 
poets  tell  us,  that  the  pine-trees  are  not 
nigh  enough  to  reach  it.  Slowly  but 
surely,  the  glory  passes  from  the  earth; 
the  comfortable  belief  that  all  grown-up 
people  are  not  only  wise  and  good,  but 
also  perfectly  happy,  succumbs  to  the  in- 
exorable logic  or  experience,  and  the 
pprowing  youth  discovers  not  only  that  he 
IS  "furUier  off  from  heaven  than  when  he 
was  a  boy,"  but  that  the  world  is  a  very 
different  sort  of  place  from  what  he  once 
supposed  it  to  be.  He  may  not  trouble 
himself  much  with  metaphvsical  puzzles 
about  the  origin  of  evil,  out  he  must 
be  of  a  singularly  oheerfiil  temperament 
or  most  exceptionally  fortunate  in  his  cir- 
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camttances,  if  he  does  not  become  aware 
that  the  dark  threads  are,  to  say  the  least, 
mingled  pretty  thickly  in  the  tangled 
skein  of  life,  and  that  the  cynics  who  di- 
vide mankind  into  knaves  and  fools  have 
some  plausible  pretext  for  their  unpleas- 
ant philosophy  of  human  nature.  We 
may  shift  the  blame,  like  Topsy,  if  we 
please,  to  our  "wicked  heart,"  but  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  wicked- 
ness, and  of  all  the  disagreeable  conse- 
quences which  wickedness  entails,  to  be 
encoimtered  in  this  world,  is  beyond  dis- 
pute. The  optimist  creed  which  is  natural 
to  children,  and  which  is  professed  by 
some  of  Mr.  Dickens's  favourite  heroes,  is 
either  based  on  ignorance  of  facts  or  on  a 
very  shallow  estimate  of  the  grave  reali- 
ties of  life.  The  laughing  philosophy  may 
suit  a  summer  afternoon,  but  in  the  long 
run  Diogenes  is  sure  to  beat  Heraclitus 
out  of  the  field,  as  poor  Mr.  Boffin  was  at 
last  obliged  to  own.  It  may  be  quite  true, 
as  all  divines  teU  us,  that  God  desires  the 
happiness  of  His  creatures,  but  then  it  is 
also  true  that  they  have  very  largely  suc- 
ceeded in  frustrating  the  aecompnshinent 
of  that  desire,  and  so  we  are  brought  back 
to  the  old  complaint  of  thei  preacher,  that 
all  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.  No 
doubt,  if  this  be  so,  our  thanks  are  due  to 
any  one  who  will  teach  us  how  to  infuse  a 
little  more  of  "  sweetness  and  light "  into 
a  world  which  has  been  only  too  truly  de- 
nounced as  "full  of  darkness  and  cruel 
habitations."  If  culture — or,  as  the  great 
apostle  of  culture  is  fond  of  calling  it, 
"Hellenism"  —  will  do  this  for  us;  if  it 
will,  as  he  assures  us,  "  make  reason  and 
the  will  of  God  prevail "  on  earth,  we  may 
truly  say,  as  Solomon  says  of  wisdom,  that 
its  price  is  above  rubies.  But  we  may 
'  venture,  even  at  the  risk  of  incurring  the 
charge  of  Pliilistinisin,  to  ask  how  far  the 
claim  can  be  substantiated.  Wisdom,  we 
are  told,  is  justified  of  all  her  children. 
Can  as  much  be  said  for  culture  ? 

Now,  if  we  appeal  to  the  testimony  of 
experience,  we  are  confronted  by  two 
ver^  awkward  facts.  The  most  cultivated 
nation  of  antiquity  by  universal  consent 
was  the  Greek,  and  the  centre  of  Greek 
cultivation  was  Athens.  So  completely 
indeed  is  this  recognized  by  Mr.  Arnold, 
that  he  uses  "  Hellenism  "  as  synonymous 
with  culture,  and  regards  the  golden  age 
of  early  Athenian  splendour,  the  age  of 
Sophocles,  of  Pericles,  and  of  Phidias,  as 
exhibiting  the  most  perfect  combination  of 
sweetness  and  lieht  which  the  world  has 
yet  witnessed,  let  a  very  superficial  ac- 
jquaiutance  with  the  literature  of  that  age 


is  enough  to  convince  ns  of  the  tmik  of 
Professor  Jowett's  remark,  that  if  its 
inner  life  were  revealed  to  us,  we  should 
turn  away  with  loathing  and  detestation 
from  the  sight.  Mr.  Swinburne  has  done 
something  —  and  his  panegyrists  complain 
bitterly  of  the  narrow  prejudices  of  Chris- 
tian society  which  will  only  allow  him  to 
do  so  little — to  unveil  the  darker  side  of 
the  picture,  and  has  done  it  con  amore. 
But  to  most  of  us,  who  have  not  quite 
overcome  the  fastidiousness  of  our  modern 
taste,  that  little  will  be  quite  enough.  Nor 
is  this  all.  Athens,  at  the  very  zenith  of 
her  most  brilliant  culture,  in  the  ideal  age 
of  "  sweetness  and  light,"  was  on  the  eve 
of  her  national  decline.  Her  art  was  the 
bloom  of  decay,  and  her  captive  citizens 
were  thankful  to  purchase  some  relaxation 
of  their  bondage  by  singing  the  choruses 
of  Euripides  in  the  Sicilian  salt  mines. 
To  say  the  least,  there  had  been  some- 
thing defective  in  the  empire  of  "sweet- 
ness and  lights"  If  Greece  was  distinct- 
ively the  cultured  nation  of  antiquity, 
Grermany  must,  we  presume,  claim  that 
distinction  in  modem  Europe.  The  very 
word  culture,  which  we  have  been  labour- 
ing hard  to  naturalize,  is  a  translation  of 
the  Crerman  BUdung,  But  it  is  not  very 
easy  to  recognize  the  promised  fruit  of 
culture  in  the  Grerman  mind  just  now. 
We  need  not  accept  everything  that  Mr. 
Frederick  Harrison  has  lately  said  about 
"  the  calculating  ferocity  of  scientific  sol- 
diers," but  it  would  be  difficult  to  answer 
or  evade  the  principal  coimts  of  his  in- 
dictments against  the  Prussians.  For  the 
last  six  months  vast  regions  of  France 
have  been  given  up  to  fire  and  sword, 
every  village  the  invaders  have  passed 
through  has  been  the  victim  of  organized 
pillage,  and  every  city  plundered  on  sys- 
tem ;  immense  tracts  of  rich  and  cultivated 
land  have  been  stripped  and  reduced  to 
fEunine,  and  a  deliberate  system  of  ter- 
rorism established  everywhere.  How  far 
the  invasion  itself  is  just,  or  how  far  it  has 
been  conducted  in  accordance  with  the 
laws,  whatever  they  are,  of  honourable 
war&re,  we  need  not  pause  to  inquire 
here.  It  is  enough  for  our  present  pur- 
pose to  observe,  what  can  hsurdly  be  con- 
tradicted, that  it  has  —  latterly  at  any 
rate  —  been  carried  on  with  more  rather 
than  leas  of  the  usual  brutality  of  war ; 
while  at  the  same  time  the  invading  army, 
as  we  are  constantly  reminded,  is  an 
army  not  of  trained  mercenaries,  but  of 
citizen  soldiers,  citizens  of  the  favoured 
country  which  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the 
chosen  home  of  sweetness  and  light.    Now 
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we  hare  not  a  word  to  say  against  Grer- 
man  culture,  and  we  are  not  certainly 
goine  to  dispute  our  enormous  debt  to  the 
scholars,  historians,  and  theologians  of  the 
Vaterland.  But  we  do  think  it  is  fairly 
open  to  question  whether  that  culture, 
\nuch  has  not  had  much  to  suffer  from  the 
Saxon  "  Hebraism  "  said  to  be  so  prejudi- 
cial to  its  influence  among  ourselves,  has 
been  very  effective  in  dimising  over  the 
national  character  the  twin  graces  of 
sweetness  and  light,  more  especially  per- 
haps the  sweetness.  The  light,  if  it  be 
there,  is  somewhat  of  a  lumen  stccuMj  to 
judge  from  its  outward  manifestations. 
It  would  be  invidious  to  pursue  the  in- 
quiry from  national  to  inaividual  exam- 
ples, or  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
result  would  be  very  similar.  Some  of  the 
cruellest  have  been  also  the  most  highly 
cultured  of  mankind.  The  question  nas, 
indeed,  been  asked  by  a  mcniem  writer, 
"Was  Nero  a  monster?"  But  it  wiU 
hardly  be  more  difficult  for  the  historical 
student  to  disprove  the  culture  of  the 
"implacable,  beautiful  tyrant,"  than  to 
maintain  the  sweetness  of  his  disposition, 
or  his  subservience  to  the  law  of"  reason," 
to  say  nothing  of  the  "  Kingdom  of  God." 
If  there  is  any  force  in  these  illustrations 
—  and  they  can  hardly  be  set  aside  as 
exceptional  instances  which  only  confirm 
the  rule  — there  must  be  some  flaw  in  the 
theory  they  so  strangely  contradict.  Two 
questions  are  at  once  forced  upon  us  — 
Are  sweetness  and  light  the  highest  ideal 
of  perfection?  and  is  culture  the  surest 
means  of  attaining  it?  Clearly,  if  both 
questions  are  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
we  have  a  right  to  expect  some  actual  cor- 
respondence between  the  means  and  the 
end;  we  may  expect  the  most  cultivated 
to  be,  as  a  rule,  the  most  perfect  specimens 
of  humanity.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
this  can  only  be  affirmed,  if  at  all,  with  so 
many  reservations  and  exceptions  that  we 
are  driven  to  look  rather  more  closely 
into  the  alleged  principle.  That  sweet- 
ness and  light  are  very  desirable  qualities, 
and  that  the  world  would  be  greatly  bene- 
fited by  possessing  more  of  them  than  it 
can  boast  at  present,  few  will  care  to  dis- 

Eute,  and  as  little  can  it  be  denied  that 
arbarism  is  not  the  soil  where  such  prod- 
ucts are  likely  to  flourish.  But  it  is 
equally  true,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  that 
culture  alone  will  not  ordinarily  suffice  to 

E reduce  them,  and  that,  if  it  did,  we  should 
ave  gained  at  best  but  a  partial  and  in- 
adequate result.  Bishop  Sutler  has  ob- 
served witii  perfect  justice  that  the  pas- 
sive contemplation  of  suffering  tends  to 


deaden  our  sympathies,  while  the  active 
exercise  of  benevolence  braces  and  inten- 
sifies them.  The  same  principle  may  be 
applied  to  the  case  before  .us.  If  it  were 
the  supreme  object  of  life  **  in  the  lovely 
Lotus  land  to  live  and  lie  reclined,"  sweet- 
ness and  light  might  constitute  the  su- 
preme stan&rd  of  excellence,  but  in  the 
world  of  action  something  farther  is  re- 

auired.  Mr.  Arnold  is  very  impatient  of 
le  vulgar  activity  of  Puritanism  as  dis- 
played by  "  the  Reverend  Mr.  Cattle  "  and 
the  chosen  organs  of  British  Nonconform- 
ity. It  is  vulgar  enough  certainly,  but  in 
aU  its  coarse  and  often  misdirected  ener- 
gy there  is  still  something  nobler  Uian  in 
the  selfish  sangfroid  which  dreamily  whis- 
pers, "  There  is  no  joy  but  calm."  Sweet- 
ness and  lig:ht  will  do  little  for  the  individ- 
ual, and  stiU  less  for  the  benefit  of  the 
race,  without  the  supplen^ent  of  fire,  or 
what  has  been  sometimes  termed  the 
"  enthusiasm  of  humanity."  An  ideal  of 
excellence  from  which  force  is  omitted,  if 
it  is  not  almost  tabooed,  may  have  an  ab- 
stract grace,  but  it  is  feminine  to  the  ex- 
tent of  being  practically  eflfeminate.  It 
may  gild  the  repose,  but  it  will  not  help 
tiie  work  of  life,  and  for  nine  men  out  or 
ten  life  has  more  of  labour  than  of  repose. 
But  there  is  a  further  objection  to  this 
theory.  The  ideal  proposed  is  not  only 
inadequate,  but  impossible.  It  could  only 
be  realized,  as  it  would  alone  suffice,  in 
the  land  of  Lotus-eaters.  It  will  not  stand 
the  wear  and  tear  of  common  life,  and 
could  only  be  attained,  or  only  preserved, 
by  those  who  shut  themselves  up  in  a 
hermitage,  and  "  waste  their  sweetness  on 
the  desert  air"  in  order  to  avoid  losing 
it.  There  is  a  character,  familiar  no  doubt 
to  many  of  our  readers,  in  one  of  Wilkie 
CoUins's  most  popular  novels,  the  Woman 
in  WhiUy  who  cultivates  Ids  fiutidious 
sweetness  by  this  method  of  isolation, 
and  a  most  insufierable  bore  and  tyrant  he 
becomes.  Or,  to  pass  from  the  region  of 
fiction,  no  more  perfect  embodiment  of 
the  ideal  could  be  found  than  Goethe. 
He  was,  if  any  man  ever  was,  the  child  of 
culture,  and  the  pursuit  of  sweetness  and 
liffht  was  the  deliberate  and  exclusive  aim 
of  his  life.  But  the  splendour  of  his 
genius  cannot  blind  us  to  the  radical 
defect  of  his  moral  nature.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  name  any  instance  of  a  life  of 
such  systematic  and  enlightened  selfish- 
ness. To  him  friendship  was  nothing  but 
a  calculated  reciprocity,  and  patriotism  a 
vulvar  and  inconvenient  folly.  Sweetness 
and  light  are  admirable  graces,  but  they 
are  of  small  service  alone ;  for  any  practv 
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cal  purpose  the  j  need  what  cohore  cannot 
give,  and  that  is  strength. 

And  this  brings  ns  to  oar  last  point,  on 
which,  howcTer,  we  can  only  touch  Terr 
cursorilj  here ;  for  it  is  a  subject  on  which 
an  essay  or  a  Tcdome  might  be  written. 
The  zealous  advocates  of  culture  are  wont 
to  speak  —  Mr.  Arnold  notably  does  so — 
as  though  it  not  only  were  allied  to 
religion,  but  included  and  thus,  in  one 
sense,  superseded  it.  It  is  true,  of  course, 
that  Christianity  and  ciyilization  have 
usually  gone  hand  in  hand,  and  that  in  the 
present  day  the  Christian  nations  of  the 
world  are  also  the  most  cifiliied ;  for  it  is 
only  by  a  Terr  liberal  interpretation  of  the 
term  that  Cliina  can  be  admitted  to  con- 
stitute an  exception.  Bat  nevertheless 
the  two  thin^  are  quite  distinct.  When 
Mrs.  Proudie  interrupted  the  voluble 
rhetoric  of  the  lecturer  who  was  expatiat- 
ing on  the  blessings  of  civilization,  by 
screaming  «and  Christianity  "  at  the  top 
of  her  voice,  her  taste  might  be  questiona- 
ble, but  she  was  not  guilty  of  tautology. 
It  is  the  tendency  of  Christianity  in  Sie 
long  run  to  dvUize  both  nations  and 
individuals,  but  civilization  does  not 
necessarily  Christianize  them,  though  it 
may  pave  the  way  for  Christianity;  as 
might  perhaps  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  the  early  converts  were  more  numer- 
ous among  the  inhabitants  of  towns, 
whence  the  name  of  pagani^  or  country 
people,  gained  ita  secondary  sense  of 
heathens.  But  it  is,  at  all  events,  certain 
that  if  religion  under  favourable  circum- 
stances promotes  culture,  culture  will  not 
do  the  wo^  of  relidon.  It  will  not  sup- 
ply tiiose  moral  forces  without  which 
sweetness  and  light  are  at  best  but  a 
sickly  bloom.  The  ^'  Hebraists,"  especially 
as  represented  by  modem  Puritanism, 
may  often  be  narrow,  intolerant,  and 
ofifensive,  with  little  of  sweetness  and  even 
less  of  light.  But  thev  have  a  vantage 
ground  m>m  which  IJbeir  ^  Hellenist " 
rivals  will  never  be  able  to  dislodge  them. 


in  their  appeal  to  instincts  and  motives 
which  Helleniam  cannot  touch.  Few 
educated  men  would  turn  without  a  feel- 
ing of  repulsion,  almost  of  disgust,  firom 
FauMt  to  a  sermon  of  John  Wesley's,  or 
let  us  say  of  Mr.  Spurgeon's.  Tet  for  one 
who  has  been  charmed  or  elevated  by 
Goethe's  writings — which  even  in  his  own 
country  are  not  nearlv  so  popular  as 
Schiller's  vastly  inferior  but  more  patriotic 
poetry — thousands  have  had  their  whole 
moral  nature  quickened  or  transformed  by 
the  uncouth  eloquence  of  the  Nonconform- 
ist anostles  who  so  naturally  ofifend  Mr. 
Arnold's  cultivated  taste.  And  this  sug- 
gests a  further  objection,  whidi  must  h^ 
Uie  last  noticed  here,  to  the  theory  of  cul- 
ture as  tiie  chief  or  e^colusive  instrument 
for  attaining  the  true  ideal  of  human  ex- 
cellence. In  every  coimtry  and  every  age 
of  the  world  of  which  we  know  anything, 
culture  has  been,  as  it  still  is,  the  privilege 
of  the  few,  and  it  seems  morally  impossi- 
ble that  it  should  ever  be  otherwise.  No 
spread  of  education  will  exempt  the  toiling 
millions  from  the  pressure  of  those  physi- 
cal necessities  which  absorb  so  much  both 
of  their  labour  and  their  thoughts;  and 
that  absorption  is  wholly  incompatible 
with  anything  that  can  be  called  culture, 
as  we  are  now  using  the  word.  The  diffi- 
culty did  not  exist  under  the  old  Pasan 
civilizations,  for  the  comparative  handful 
of  citizens  were  spared  Uie  burden  and 
degradation,  as  they  deemed  it,  of  manual 
toil,  by  the  forced  service  of  a  huge  army 
of  slaves,  whose  exclusion  from  the  bless- 
ings of  culture  was  justified  by  a  philoso- 
phy which  denied  that  they  were  moulded 
of  the  same  day  as  freemen.  We  are  not 
able  to  cut  the  knot  with  the  same  facility. 
And  till  some  method  of  doing  so  han  been 
discovered,  it  will  ever  remain  true,  for 
this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  that  the  im- 
mense migority  of  mankind  must  look  to 
some  other  source  than  culture  for  such 
grace  as  may  sweeten  and  such  light  as 
may  direct  their  path* 


No  par^  of  Spain  is  less  known  than  the 
moontain  region  of  Galicia  and  th«  Astarias, 
the  crsdle  of  the  Christian  monarohy.  Tet  this 
north-western  comer  is  unsurpaased  in  the 
beauty  of  its  soenery,  the  extreme  antiquity  of 
its  churches,  and  Uie  interest  attaohing  to  its 
songs  and  traditions.  The  Gallego  language, 
now  only  spoken  by  the  common  people,  but 


Just  missed  being  the  court  language  of  Spain 
in  pUoe  of  Castilian.  Alfonso  the  Wise,  as  is 
well  known,  wrote  his  **  Cantigas  "  in  Qall^go. 
In  the  last  number  of  the  RevUAa  de  Eipana,  a 
continuation  of  Senor  Fulgomo's  notes  of  a  Jour- 
ney through  Qalioia  contains  a  detailed  account 
of  Orense  and  its  cathedral,  with  some  speci- 
mens of  the  Oallego  dialect  Academy. 
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From  The  Bptetator. 
K.  THIERS. 

"Thebb  are  no  faults  left  for  you  to 
commit,"  was  M.  Thiers'  neatest  and  most 
deadly  epigram  on  the  French  Empire 
after  the  success  of  Prussia  against  Austria 
in  1866.  He  was  mistaken.  There  was 
left  to  commit  a  far  deadlier  blunder  than 
any  hitherto  made  by  the  Empire,  and 
while  it  has  eost  the  Bonapartes  their 
dynasty,  France  millions  of  money  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  soldiers,  it  has 
gained  for  M.  Thiers  himself  one  more 
great  political  opportunity,  —  one  chance 
of  showing  that  in  finding  an  epitaph  for 
the  Secondf  Empire  he  was  not  also  summing 
tip  the  retrospect  of  his  own  career.  At 
the  age  of  seveijtjr-four,  after  passing 
through  every  conceivable  shade  of  politi- 
cal opinion,  aft;er  hymning  the  fiercest 
moods  of  the  great  Republic,  after  glorify- 
ing the  First  Consul  and  Emperor,  after 
contributing  a  large  proportion  of  the 
venom  to  those  stings  by  which  the  Bour- 
bon restoration  was  stung  to  death,  after 
ffiving  effect  at  different  times  under 
Louis  Philippe  to  the  most  opposite  poli- 
tics, without  pretending  to  have  any  other 
guide  for  his  gyrations  than  the  expedi- 
ency of  the  moment,  after  pacific  tacks 
and  warlike  tacks,  and  after  venturing  to 
throw  the  obloquy  of  ultimate  pusillanim- 
ity on  the  King  whom  he  served,  after 
S'ving  in  his  adhesion  in  1848  to  the  revo- 
tionary  party  in  Europe,  which  he  de- 
clared he  never  would  betray,  and  within 
only  a  few  weeks  veering  round  to  the 
party  of  the  Conservative  bourgeoisie 
and  supporting  every  repressive  measure 
adopted  against  that  same  European  revo- 
lution, aft»r  voting  for  the  Presidency  of 
Prince  Napoleon,  for  the  expedition  to 
Rome,  and  all  the  despotic  measures  of 
the  executive,  and  reaping  his  reward  in 
tiie  coup  (T^tat  which  expelled  him  for  a 
short  time  from  France,  after  resuming 
long  years  afterwards  his  Parliamentary 
career  only  to  denounce  the  independence  j 
of  Italy,  and  to  rouse  in  France  the  fiercest  | 
jealousy  against  the  growing  power  and 
unity  of  Germany,  iBter  attacking  free 
trade  with  his  keenest  fallacies,  and  at  the 
last  critical  moment  weakening  the  Impe- 
rial Executive  by  his  bitter  condemnation  j 
of  the  German  war,  the  causes  of  which 
no  other  Frenchman  had  done  so  much  to 
foster,  —  aftier  all  this,  M.  Thiers  has  at 
last  reaped  the  reward  of  his  exhaustive 
experience  of  political  empiricism,  error, 
and  passion,  in  the  profound  sympathy  of 
the  French  nation  with  his  indomitable 
vitality,  his  vigorous  though  short-sighted 


penetration,  his  keen  aper^us  for  momen- 
tary expedients  and  all  his  dry  dislike  of 
heroic  measures  that  don't  succeed. 

We  have  no  wish  to  suggest  doubts  of 
Thiers'  public  spirit  at  the  present  moment. 
That  he  has  ever  understood  what  an  his- 
torical principle,  what  a  political  principle, 
what  even  an  economical  principle  means, 
we  do  not  in  the  least  believe.  He  has  ad- 
mired with  his  whole  soul  every  form  of 
French  energy  by  turns ;  he  has  riddled 
with  his  satire  every  form  of  French  im- 
becility ;  he  has  assailed  with  inexhausti- 
ble vivacity  every  kind  of  even  successful 
power  which  he  could  regard  as  hostile  to 
ids  own  influence;  but  tlm>ngh everything, 
though  he  has  believed  in  nothing  else,  he 
has  believed  in  France,  and  he  believes  in 
France  still.  It  was  his  belief  in  France 
which  gave  the  fire  to  his  descriptions  of 
the  great  Revolution,  which  gave  the 
ecstacy  to  his  worship  of  the  genius 
of  the  First  Consul,  which  gave  the 
passion  to  his  hatred  of  the  Bourbon 
restoration,  which  encouraged  him  to 
swagger  as  the  minister  of  Louis  Philippe, 
to  ^here  in  an  episode  of  frenzy  to  the 
principle  of  European  revolution,  to  resist 
It  when  he  thought  he  saw  it  producing 
French  anarchy,  to  favour  monopoly  and 
protection — which  is  always  the  policy 
of  shortsighted  nationalism  —  to  vent  im- 
measurable wrath  on  the  prospect  of  a 
risen  Italv  and  a  united  Germany,  and  to 
shrink  at  last  from  £he  awfhl  danger  of  the 
HohenzoUem.  Thiers  has  been,  'on  the 
whole,  a  selfish  statesman;  but  almost 
more  selfish  for  France  tiian  for  himself  — 
which  is  another  way  of  saying  that  he 
has,  perha^  loved  France  better  than 
himself.  Like  all  statesmen  who  could 
never  see  beyond  the  principle  of  national 
selfishness,  he  has  had  no  glimpse  of  true 
national  greatness.  But  in  nis  own  French 
way  he  has  loved  France  sincerely,  and 
has  shown  his  love  honestlv  in  his  recent 
inglorious  mission  to  beg  aid  of  the  various 
countries  he  had  threatened,  in  his  weary 
and  vain  negotiations  in  November  for  an 
armistice  with  the  hard  vassi^l  of  the 
Hohenzollems,  and  m  his  shifty  manage- 
ment now  of  the  various  intractable  ele- 
ments of  the  Bordeaux  Assembly.  And 
France  has  not  been  un^teftil.  She  has 
recognized  with  pathetic  unanimity  her 
political  destitution  in  fixing  on  the  states- 
man without  a  creed  or  a  principle  in  the 
world  (except  shortsighted  devotion  to 
herself)  as  her  only  sheet-anchor  in  time 
of  trouble.  Her  men  of  principles,  so  far 
as  she  has  any,  are  divided  against  them- 
selves ;  the  Republicans  will  not  dishonour 
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the  Republic;  the  Legitimists  will  not 
dishononr  their  King ;  the  Orleanists  will 
not  endanger  their  influence  by  ceding 
French  Proyinces.  M.  Thiers,  —  the  one 
intelligence  without  a  principle,  the  quick- 
witte<^  short-sighted  man  of  many  experi- 
ences,  with  scarcely  a  fault  left  to  commit, 
and  the  less  hesitation,  therefore,  about 
appearing  to  commit  what  perhaps  is  not 
a  fault, — is  still  left  to  France,  and  she 
'  cries  out  for  him  to  come  and  save  her. 
Poor  France  indeed,  with  such  a  saviour ! 
And  yet  there  is  in  Thiers  the  grain  of 
pure  patriotic  feeling  which  makes  him  not 
wholly  unworthy  of  the  task.  As  he  sat 
the  other  day  in  the  Bordeaux  Assembly 
-—listening  to  the  fervent  cry  of  Alsace 
and  Lorraine  that  they  should  not  be 
abandoned  to  the  enemy,  and  to  the  Re- 
publican echo  of  that  cry,  his  hands,  as  the 
2>at/y  Neio9*  corespondent  described  them, 
stiffly  fixed  upon  ms  knees,  his  eyes  glanc- 
ing sharply  to  and  fro  noting  whence  the 
onesided  enthusiasm  proceeded,  measuring 
his  own  support  in  the  Assembly  by  its  in- 
action, and  taking  his  prompt  resolve  to 
brine  to  a  test  at  once  the  powers  which 
wouM  be  accorded  him  to  negotiate  peace, 
—  that  ^haughty  insensibility  of  a  par- 
venu **  with  which  he  has  so  often  been 
charged  was  turned  to  no  ignoble  purpose. 
There  was  valour  in  the  old  man  of  seventy- 
four  as  he  piped  out  his  desire  for  an  im- 
mediate decision  on  the  sreat  question  of 
his  power  to  negotiate  the  best  terms  of 
peace  he  could  get,  in  the  face  of  that  ex- 
cited and  despairing  crowd  of  patriots. 
The  "  Mirabeaumouche,"  as  Thiers  used  to 
be  called,  was  certainly  never  less  of  a 
mere  blue-bottle,  never  showed  so  much 
of  the  rapid  valour  of  Mirabeau  as  in  that 
difficult  moment.  Still,  one  cannot  envy 
the  country  that  falls  back  as  its  last  re- 
source on  this  shif^  saviour,  this  man  of 
expedients,  whom  France  loves  for  being 
as  short  and  quick-witted  for  her  as  he  is 
for  himself^  for  his  hiffh  appreciation  of 
theatrical  success,  and  his  positive  hatred 
of  heroic  failure.  When  Prussia  lost  tiie 
services  of  her  Stein  by  the  enmity  of 
Napoleon,  she  had  still  her  Hardenberg. 
When  Italy  lost  her  Cavour,  she  still  had 
her  Ricasoli.  When  Hungary  lost  her 
Bathyani,  she  had  her  Deak.  But  France 
in  her  agony  can  find  no  statesman  of 
character  and  principle  to  whom  to  turn 
for  help.  She  can  only  cast  her  i4)pealing 
glance  on  the  cunning  literary  craftsmim 
who  has  stripped  hin^lf  of  every  princi- 
ple in  her  service  without  ever  oominff 
near  to  his  wits'  end ;  and  she  makes  mucE 
of  him  because  in  all  his  veerings  and 


vanities  he  is  true  Frenchman  still.  When 
the  old  Breton  noble  refuses  to  bow  his 
proud  head,  and  the  stem  Republican 
tribune  will  make  no  sign  of  defeat,  the 
** haughty  insensibility  of  the  parvenu" 
may  be  turned  to  some  profitable  account. 
^  It  does  not  want  names  at  the  bottom  of 
it,  but  heads  at  the  bottom  of  it,"  said 
M.  Thiers  in  relation  to  some  declaration 
of  revolutionary  principle  in  1830.  He 
is  experiencing  the  same  imperious  neces- 
sity m>m  a  different  cause  in  negotiating 
the  peace  of  1871 ;  and  it  is  at  least  some 
tribute  to  his  gallantry  to  say  that  he 
shrinks  as  little  now  as  then. 

Still,  say  what  you  will  in  his  favour, 
never  was  any  forlorn  sufferer  content  to 
find  shelter  under  a  more  diminutive  frag- 
ment of  rock  in  a  weary  land,  than  France 
under  the  statesmanship  of  M.  Thiers,  —  a 
man  with  no  political  laith,  hope,  or  char- 
ity,— with  no  principle  to  steer  by  but 
the  look-out,  no  national  ideal  before  hin^ 
but  peace  at  any  price,  no  international 
sympathies  to  alleviate  the  wreck  of  all 
national  hopes.  He  has  lived  his  whole 
life  on  the  nand-to-mouth  principle  both 
as  Uuirateur  and  statesman.  He  got  up  his 
knowledge  as  a  writer  just  where  and  when 
it  was  wanted  for  the  making  of  his  books. 
He  took  his  policy  as  a  politician  from  the 
quick  impressions  of  the  moment.  He 
never  haa  a  real  belief  in  Republic,  £m- 

{>ire.  House  of  Bourbon,  or  House  of  Or- 
eans;  and  he  has  none  now.  He  never 
had  a  real  belief  as  to  any  policy  of  peace 
or  war,  free  trade  or  protection,  education 
or  no-education,  except  that  whatever 
promised  the  most  immediate  return  of 
popularity  was  best.  He  may  be  the 
statesman  for  the  exiflrency  of  the  moment, 
—  to  turn  the  difficmt  comer  where  the 
path  of  France  skirts  the  precipice ;  but  if 
France  is  to  have  a  future,  and  grow  into 
a  firmer  texture  of  self-restraint  and  re- 
solve, her  first  necessity,  after  the  exigency 
of  the  moment  is  satisfied,  will  be  to  put 
at  the  head  of  affairs  some  statesman  of 
deeper  faith  and  character,  of  steadier  pur- 
pose and  of  less  twinkling  intelligence 
than  M.  Thiers. 


fYom  The  Spectator. 
THE  BALLOT. 

Mr.  Forsteb  has  made  the  Ballot  Bill 
as  good  as  a  Ballot  Bill  can  be,  which,  in 
our  judgment,  is  not  saying  much.  The 
idea  at  the  bottom  of  the  Ballot  system  is 
bad.    It  is  founded  on  a  notion  that  an 
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elector  in  a  free  State  oaght  not  to  be 
enabled  by  the  law  to  resist  intimidation, 
bribery,  or  solicitation,  bat  to  be  assisted 
to  evade  them,  ought  to  be  screened  by 
legislation  from  the  possibly  painful  conse- 

Suences  of  doing  his  duty  properly.  We 
o  not  think  he  ought.  It  is  quite  true 
that  he  ought  to  be  free,  and  no  law  in- 
tended to  protect  his  freedom  could  possi- 
bly be  too  severe  —  for  example,  a  law 
punishing  intimidation  or  bribed  as  subor^ 
nation  of  perjury  would  be  just,  would  be 
effectual,  and  would  affix  the  fitting  le^l 
stigma  to  the  offence  —  but  a  law  which 
secures  freedom  from  oppression  at  the 
price  of  freedom  from  the  educating  influ- 
ences of  opinion  and  responsibility  is,  how- 
ever it  may  work,  a  brutally  clumsy  and 
rude  device,  fitter  for  people  just  emanci- 
pated from  slavery  ana  at  heart  afraid  of 
the  whip,  than  for  a  people  who  rule  their 
own  land  and  expect  one  day  to  be  culti- 
vated enough  to  rule  it  weJL  Still  the 
question  has  been  fairly  fought  out  for 
many  years,  the  electors  have  made  up 
their  minds  that  they  prefer  the  protection 
of  secrecy  to  the  protection  of  the  law,  it 
is  childish  to  make  the  electorate  Sover- 
eign and  expect  it  never  to  have  its  own 
way,  and  it  only  remains  to  provide  that 
the  new  system  shall  secure  all  the  good 
results  which  it  is  capable  of  yielding.  It 
can  yield  some,  and  under  the  operation 
of  this  Bill  it  probably  will  yield  them. 
We  take  it  that  the  theory  of  a  moderate 
and  reasonable  supporter  of  the  Ballot 
would  be  something  like  this.  The  good 
effect  of  guidance  and  of  the  pressure  of 
opinion  on  voters  is  very  great ;  but  in  a 
country  like  this,  where  property  has  so 
undue  an  influence,  where  towns  are  so 
numerous  and  contain  such  masses  of  half- 
educated  voters,  and  where,  from  the 
dreadful  depth  of  the  chasm  between  the 
ignorant  and  the  cultured,  popular  instinct, 
so  often  right,  tends  so  often  to  be  ashamed 
of  itself  t£e  good  effect  of  control  is  less 
than  the  evil  effect  of  restriction.  The 
people  must  be  allowed  to  choose  repre- 
sentatives according  to  their  instinct  as 
well  as  their  reason,  to  choose  as  thej 
please  without  reference  to  anything  but 
their  own  judgments.  Any  mixed  system 
of  freedom  and  restraint  will  be  worse 
than  any  system  either  of  restraint  or 
freedom.  In  the  former  case,  the  people 
will  display  more  judgment ;  in  the  latter, 
greater  force  of  will.  Well,  the  Bill  car- 
ries out  that  theory  in  its  logical  complete- 
ness.   The  secrecy  is  made  absolute,  uni- 


versal, and  comfdete  —  needlessly  cooh 
plete,  it  may  be — and  every  disqualifieft- 
tion  for  <5kuididature,  social,  pecuniary,  or, 
we  were  going  to  say,  personal,  is  swept 
away.  Any  British  subject  not  Inckles 
enough  to  be  a  Peer,  a  clergyman,  or  a 
pauper  in  receipt  of  relief  can  ofier  him- 
self as  a  candidate  for  the  House  of  Coitt- 
mons,  and  may  be  accepted  by  the  electors. 
The  last  religious  disaoilities  disappeared 
in  1859,  the  last  property  quaUficationa 
followed  them,  and  now  the  barrier  of  ex- 
pense is  to  be  finally  removed.  The  nec- 
essary expenses  of  election  to  Parliament^ 
like  those  of  election  to  any  other  office, 
are  thrown  on  the  constituencies,  and  it  is 
possible  for  any  one  with  a  coat,  if  his  fel- 
low-citizens choose,  to  help  to  govern  £n«- 
land.  That  boon  may  prove  one  whim 
will  outweigh  all  the  defects  of  the  Balk>t, 
for  it  enables  the  nation  to  choose  amonff 
six  millions,  instead  of  among  six  thousand 
persons,  and  so  widens  at  all  events  its 
chance  of  finding  competent  leaders,  par- 
ticularly of  finding  leaders  with  the  energy, 
self-denial,  and  thoroughness  of  purpose 
which  the  possession  of  wealUi  tends  so 
rapidly  to  destroy.  Something  may  be 
got  out  of  the  Julian  line,  but  there  is  noth- 
ing in  Crassus  but  crassitude.  Asfiiras 
freedom  of  candidature  is  concerned,  the 
law,  should  this  Bill  pass,  could  be  im- 
proved only  by  allowing  peers  and  priests 
to  ask  the  suffirages  of  the  people,  for  the 
objection  as  to  poor  candiaates'  want  of 
means  is,  as  regards  the  law,  unreal.  No 
law  prevents  the  electors  from  paying  their 
representative  any  annual  allowances  they 
may  please,  and  they  are  by  the  Bill  oblig- 
ing themselves  to  pay  his  legal  expenses. 
The  freedom  of  votmg  is  eqmJly  complete. 
The  elector  has  only  to  be  silent  to  escape 
intimidation,  which,  indeed,  will  lose  all  its 
effect,  while  the  briber  must  be  very  rk^ 
or  very  confiding  to  pay  a  scoundrel  to 
commit  penury,  when  he  can  get  his  money 
just  as  well  by  telHng  his  corrupter  a  lie. 
The  rowdy  license  of  nomination-day  is 
swept  away ;  no  passions  are  to  be  excited 
by  a  premature  declaration  of  the  poll,  and 
as  the  hired  rough  cannot  tell  how  an  elect- 
or means  to  vote,  the  most  timid  may 
walk  up  to  the  booth  without  fear  of  mo- 
lestion.  Bad  as  tiie  means  are  in  theory, 
their  result  will  be  that  elector  and  repre- 
sentatives are  equally  enfranchised.  All 
the  good  that  can  be  extracted  from  the 
ballot  is  extracted,  and  Mr.  Forster  de- 
serves the  highest  credit  for  thoroughness 
and  determination. 
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Eight  Dollars  a  Tear. 


FI^OWCBUVG    PliANTS    BIT    MAUL 

Salt  with  safety  to  any  Post-OfBoe.    Priced  Clroa- 

lar,  with  Instructioiu  for  oulttzre,  iVee. 

Ky  niostrated  Catalogue  of  New  and  IIailb  Plastb 

mailed  on  receipt  of  25  oenta. 


m  NASSAU  ST..  N.Y. 


COLGATE  &  CO. 

Beoonunend  tlkelr  Ne-vr 

"EONDELETIA"  TOILET  SOAP. 

Bold    by    Bealera    in    Perftemery    and 
Vancy  Goods  and  Flrat^Kslaaa  Grocers. 


PANKING'S  PATENT 
KID  FITTESTG 

B«nii-Sfceleton 

CORSET. 

The  moti  eaay,groo^^ 
and  ientible  Oonei  war 
MndMoed. 


Sample  Corsets  sent  by  mail,  pre-pald«  on  receipt 
«f  Two  Dollars.    For  dronlar.  prices,  ftc,  address 
WORCESTER  SKIRT  00.,  Woraester,  Mass. 


,^  Powder  ^ 

Try  IT.SOLDBYQR.OCERS 


WM.  J.   CARLTON 

ADVEfiTISING  AGENT. 

89  Park  Row,  New  York,  receives  short  adver^ 
tisements  for  **  Living  Age  "  at  fkvorable  rates. 

Also.  ADVERTISEMENTS  for  THIRTY  MAO. 
AZENES,  including  Living  Age^  at  rates  less  by  80 
per  cent  than  the  line  rates  of  the  magazines. 

MAGAZINE    ADVERTISING    A     SPECIALTY 
WITH  THIS  AGENCY. 

Butm  FOB  CiiiOui..Aja. 


THE 

FLORENCE 


SBWUVG  MAcnunE  co. 


Have  removed  their  HIKW  YOBK  oilloe  to 


39  mVION  SC^M  BBOADHTAT. 

Agencies  wanted  where  not  already  established. 


67  JUUAoutt  ^Jdius^VcM 


$350  A  mONTEI,  with  Stencil  and  Kev-Cheok 
Dies.  Don't  ikil  to  secure  Circular  and  Samples, 
free.    Address  S.  M.  Spencer,  BratUeboro,  Vt. 


KIBBBR'S  PASTII4I.BS.  A  sure  relief  for 
Abthua.  Price  40c.  by  mail.  Stowxll  ft  Co., 
Charlestown,  Mass. 

T1IXIA^]¥13CTAB 
JS  A  FUliE  MLJLCK  TEA 
with  lb©  Ore^ii  Till  FUwor, 
Warranted  to  suit  all  fjistes.  Fkrr- 
;^aUe\mTjjwheri.  AM  for  sale 
wholesftle  cnJv  by  tbo  Gbkat 
Atlaktjo  &  Pacific  Tba  Co., 
»  ChiiiH:b  St.,  Ntnv  York.  P.O. 
Boin  5SOO.      Sntr}   f>yr   Thea- 


J.  J.  H.  GREGORY'S 

SEED     CATALOGUE. 

Having  in  former  years  introduced  to  the  pnbUo 
many  new  and  rare  vegetables,  I  am  again  prepared 
to  supply  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seed  of  the  purest 

Suality.  My  Annual  Catalogae,  which  abounds  in 
ne  engravings,  contains  not  oidy  numerous  novel- 
ties, but  all  the  standard  vegetables  of  thefkrm  and 
garden,  (over  one  hundred  of  which  I  grow  on  mr 
three  seed  fkrms,)  and  a  carefhlly  selected  list  of 
flower  seed.    Catalogues  free  to  aU. 

All  my  seed  is  sold  under  three  warrants,  — 
Ist :  That  all  money  sent  shall  reach  me. 
2d :  That  all  seed  ordered  shall  reach  the  purchaser, 
8d:  That  my  seeds  shall  be  fresh,  and  true  to  name. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblbhead,  Mabb. 

REDUCTION  OF  PRICES 

TO  CONFORM  TO 

REDUCTION   OP  DUTIES. 
GREAT  SAVING  TO  CONSUMERS 

BT  GBTTOTG  I7P  CI^UBS. 

B^  Send  for  our  Now  I'ricG  List  and  a  Club 
Form  will  accompany  if,  containing  fUU  directions 
—  maicing  a  large  saving  to  consumers  and  remn- 
nerative  to  club  organizers. 

THE    GREAT    AMERICAN    TEA    CO., 

91  ^  33  TES£¥  STREET, 

P.O.  Box  5643.  WEW  TOBK. 

TJIVrVEBSAIi  HAIB  GROWER — A  choice 
Drehsino  and  Kestorativk  Removes  impurl* 
ties  and  dandruff.  Cures  all  scalp  diseases,  including 
Scald  Head.  Stops  its  falling  out.  Guaranteed  to 
grow  hair  on  bald  heads  at  a  Price.  No  pay  till  it 
&  one  inch  long.  Addres8  CHHMIC^JLW(IM4vi^, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Digitized  by  VjwvJV  IC 
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Tlfte  Great  Radical  Newspaper. 

QET  THB  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  NEWSPAPER  IN  THE  GOUNTET. 

THE    PRESS 

If  a  izft-oliBi  double^eet  eight-page  paper,  oontaining  48  oolaiimi,  pobliihed  trerj  Btenlng, 

(except  SundajB.) 

TERMS: 

DAILY  PRESS, 

f  8.00  Per  Anniim.         |         $4.00  for  Six  Montha.         |         f  2.00  fbr  Thzie  Moatha. 


94.00  Par  Aoniim. 


Tha 


TRI-WEEKIiY  PRESS, 

I         92.00  fbr  Six  Months.         |         «1.00  fbr  Three  Montha. 
THE     WEEKIiT     PRESS, 
Wbeklt  Nbwbpapbb  in  the  World.    It  oontaina  ittma  af  intereat  to  all. 
HEAD  THE  TEBMS: 


toe  Om,  one  Year, «2  00 

Kto  Cq)iea, 9  dO 

TnCopiei,  (andoneoopjtothegetter-npoftheclab,).  !      16  00 

Twenty  Copiei,  (and  one  oopj  to  the  getter-np  of  the  dab,)                        .       .  .      27  00 

fifty  Copiei,  (and  one  oopj  to  the  ge&er-np  of  the  dob.)    .                       '.  !      65  00 

Ten  Oopiea,  to  one  addreu^  (and  one  oopj  tothe  getter-up  of  the  dub,)  .      14  00 

Twenty  CJopiee,  to  one  addreee,  (and  one  copy  to  the  getter-up  of  the  dub,)  .  !      26  00 

TOty  Copiea,  to  one  addreee^  (and  one  copy  to  the  getter-up  of  the  dub,)    .  .      60  00 
One  Hundred  Gopiea,  to  one  addreee,  (and  one  copy  of  the  Tei-Wkxklt  Pkob  to  the  cet- 

ter-upofthedub,) .100  00 

AU  orders  should  he  addressed  to 

jrOHN  nr.  FORNEY,  Editor  and  Proprietor, 

5.  W.  Cor.  Seventh  and  Chestnut  Streets,  PhUada^  Penna. 


^XSJ'^.^iR.J^J^^  ^^^-  MEN'  WOMEN, 
BOX  a,  and  GIKLS,  who  engage  in  cor  new  bosi- 
f«^,5*ke  ^m  $5  to  ilO  per  day  In  their  own 
tocaUtiet.  TaU  partiealars  and  Instniotions  sent 
free  by  nudl.  Those  in  need  of  permanent,  profit- 
able work,  Bhoold  addieas  at  onoe,  Georwe  itln- 
•on  it  Co.,  Portland,  Ha 
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prepared  to  ft 
employment  at  hon 
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WORKING  CLA88.-lWe  are  now 
Bd  to  Ihmish  aU  olaates  with  constant 
employment  at  home,  the  whole  of  the  time  or  for 
the  spare  momenta  Bosinest,  new,  Ught,  and  prof- 
«t*blei  Persons  of  either  sex  easUy  earn  from  60 
cents  to  96  per  erenlng,  and  a  proportional  sam  by 
deroting  their  whole  time  to  the  business.  Boys 
and  girls  earn  nearly  as  mueh  as  the  men.  That  all 
who  see  this  notice  may  send  their  addresi^  and  test 
the  business,  we  make  this  nnparalled  oflbr.  To 
!?*5J"  J^  ??*  ^J^  satisfied,  we  wlU  send  91  to  pay 
Ibr  the  trouble  of  writing.  Pull  partloulars,  a  tsJu- 
aole  sample  which  will  do  to  commence  work  on, 
and  a  copy  of  The  People's  Literary  Companion-^ 
one  of  the  largest  afd  best  flunily  newspapers  pub- 
lished-all  sent  fl7a  by  mall.    Reader,  fr  you  want 

\  profita  Jle  work,  address 

B.  C.  ALLEN  h  CO.,  AxroDOTA,  Mm 
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SOHOOI*   TBimP;**     Anamded 

i^lMy    ^*  a  reliable  and  practioal  MOuem 
tionai  Bureau 
To  aid  those  who  want  well-qualifled  teachers ; 
To  represent  Teachers  who  seek  positions; 
To  gibe  parents  information  of  good  Schools : 
TO  sell,  rent,  and  exchange  School  Properties. 
SizraBH  years  hKve  proved  it  efllcient  in  securlag 

THB  UOHT  TBAOHKB  IK  THB  RIOHT  TLAOB.** 

J.  W.  SCHEEMERHORN,  A.M.,  Actuary, 
li  Bond  St,,  I^ew  Jerk, 


Affentsl,  Read  Tliis! 

TKJM   WELIi  PAY  AGBMTS  A  SAI^ABT 

▼  T     or  fSO  per  weak  and  ezpensep  or  allotr 

a  large  eomasisslon,  te  sell  our  new  and  wonderfU 

iuTentlona    Address  M.  WAQNEB  4  CO.,  Mar^ 
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